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T7ADE, (1) Otto (6. Dresden, May 6, 1819 ; 
•" d. Doberan, near Rostock, July 19, 1900), 
writer on music, showed a decided predilection 
for music while still a pupil at the Kreuzschule. 
He received lessons in harmony and counter- 
point from Julius Otto and Moritz Hauptmann, 
and in pianoforte and organ-playing from J. G. 
Schneider. In 1846 he made a prolonged stay 
in Italy for the purpose of musical study, especi- 
ally of the older vocal music. On his return ho 
founded and conducted a Caccilien-Verein or 
mixed choir for the performance of older vocal 
works. In 1860 he received the 6rst prize from 
the Maatschappij tot bev ordering der Toon- 
kunst in Amsterdam (Society for the Further- 
ance of Music) for ins valuable monograph on 
* Mattheus le Maistre,’ a former Kapellmeister to 
the court of Saxf)ny. In the same year he 
accepted the invitation from the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Sohwerin, Friedrich Franz II., to 
be musical director of the Schloss-kapelle at 
Schwerin. The Schloss-chor, which was organ- 
ised on similar princnples to the Berlin Dom- 
chor, was brought by Kade to a high pitch of 
artistic refinem(*nt. During the same time ho 
was entrusted with the musical editorship of 
the Caniiojuile fur die evangelisch-lutheriscken 
Kirchen im Grossherzogtum Mecklenfmrg-Schwe- 
ririy which appeared in parts from 1868-87. 
Along with this Cantional he also published a 
‘ Ghoralbuch ’ for four voices, harmonised on 
the stricit diatonic system of the 16th century. 
The first edition of this ‘ Choralbuch ’ appeared 
in 1869, a second in 1886. It appears to have 
been Kade who gave the first impulse to the 
foundation by Eitner of the Gesellschaft fiir 
Musikforschung, whii*h led to the publication of 
the MotiatHheJU fiir MuMkgeschichte from 1869. 
Kade edited for the Gesellschaft Johann Wal- 
ther’s W ittenbergisch geistlich Gesanbuch of 1524, 
and was joint-editor with Eitner and Erk of 
Ott’s Liederbuch of 1544. In 1862 Kade had 
been commissioned by the firm of Leuckart, the 
publishers of Ambros’s Ge^sckichte der Musik, to 
edit a supplementary volume, containing speci- 
mens of the most celebrated masters of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. This volume only appeared 
in 1882, but represents the fruits of many years’ 
research in the various libraries of Italy and 
Germany. In 1892 he published a volume en- 
titled Die, dlteren Passions kompositionen bis zum 
Jahre 1631 (Gutersloh, 1892), which gives an 
account of the various compositions of the 
Passion in the 16th century, and gives the actual 
notes of the Obrecht, Walther and Scandelli 
Passions. As part of his official work at 
Schwerin he published, in 1896, a Catalogue of 
the Grand-Ducal Musical Collection. Other 
works of Kade are Der neu-aufgefundene Luther- 
Codex (with facsimiles), 1871, and Die deutsche 
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weltliche Liedweise, 1872. He retired from 
active service in 1893. 

List of the pieces contained in Kade’s supple- 
mentary volume to Ambros’s Oeschichte der 
Musik : 

1. Okeghem. Sancius and Benedictun from Misaa * CoJubtU tonL 

2. „ I'hanflon, ' Je n'ay dcul,* a 4. 

3. „ „ ' Lauter dantant,’ a 3. 

4. ,, „ * Sr nr lias Jeulx,* a 3. 

8. ,, „ ' Hr vimtrr c«eur,’ a 3. 

6. „ Fiiga 3 vocum in Kpidlatcnsaron. 

7. Obrccht. Ave Kegina. a 4. 

8. „ Chanson, ‘ KorHoulrment,' a 4. 

9. „ „ (without title), a 4. 

10. „ „ ‘ La Tortorella,’ a 4. 

11. „ „ ' He bien fait,’ a 4. 

12. „ Salve Rrgina, a 3. 

13. Joaquin dea PrAs. Ktaliat Mater, a R 

14 „ „ Missa, * Panne Idngua,* a 4. 

15. „ Chanson, ‘ J 'at bieti cause, ‘ a 6. 

16. „ „ ,, ‘ Je say bien dire,’ a 4. 

17. „ „ ' Adieu, mes amours,' a 4. 

18. ,, ,, „ ' Hcaramella,' a 4. 

19. Pierre de la Rue. Banctus from Miasa ‘ Tous les regrets,* a 4. 

20. ., ‘ O saiutaris hostia,’ o 4. 

21 A. Brninol. Missa festivnlis, from Cru( iflxus to end, a 2. 3, 4. 
2’2. ,. Regina Coeli, a 4. 

23. A. Agrieola. Chanson, * Coinmr Femme,’ a 3. 

24. Gaavar Werbeke. Motet, ‘ Virgo Marla,' a 4. 

25. Loyset Compare, Chan.son, ’ Nous sotuiues de I’ordre de St. 

Babuulu,' a 4. 

26. Ohlsclin. Chamson, * La Alfonsina,’ a 3. 

27. De Orto. Ave Maria, a 4 

2H „ Agmii from Missa * Mi-mi,’ a 4. 

29. Layolle. * Halve Virgo slngularis,’ a 4. 

30. „ ' Media vita in mortr sumus, a 4. 

31. A. Kevin. Motet, ‘ Dcscendi In hortum memn,’ a 4. 

3’2. Kleazar (Irnel. Lameutation.H, a 3 and 4. 

33. Nicola.4 Uombert Ave Regina, a 4. 

34-39. B. Duris. 6 geisthebe drutsehc Lieder, a 4. 

40. Heinrich Finck. Missa, ’ De Beata Virginc.’ a 3. 

41. Th«>maH Htoitzer. J’salin 12. ‘ Hllf, Ilrrr,’ a 6. 

42-44. Paul Ilofthryiner. 3 deutsehr weltliche Lieder, a 4. 

46. Heinrich Isaac. Motet. ’ lilumina oculos meos,’ a 3. 

46. „ „ ' V'irgo J^rudeutissima,’ a 6. 

47. „ ., „ a 4. 

4H-49. „ lutroits and Alleluias, ’ De Nativitate,' a 4. 

50-53. ,, Chansons a 4 and 5 (without text). 

64. M Qrclter. Lied, ' Ich stund an einem Morgen,’ a 4. 

55 David Kuler. Geistlichrs Lied, ’ O du edlrr biun der freuden,*a 4t 
66. Arnold dr Bruck. ‘ O du armer Judas,’ a 6. 

57. „ * O aliinAehtlger Goii,’ a 5. 

68 „ • Es geht gen dlesen Sumer,' a 4. 

69. L. BenfU Motet, * Ave rosa sine splnls,’ a 5. 

60. „ Lied, ' Wol kumt der Mai,’ a 4. 

61. „ „ ’ Im Maien, im Maien,’ a 4. 

62. Johann Walther. Geisthches Lied ' Holdseligrr meins Herzens 

Trost,’ a 6. 

63. Johann Waltlicr. Geisthches Lied, ‘ Wacb auf du deutschM 

Land,' a 4. 

64. M. Le Maistre. Geisthches Lied. ' ilor. Mrnsrhenkind,’ a 4. 

65. ,, Wcltllche,s Lied, ' Hchern dieh du tropf,' a 4. 

66. Scandelli. Banctus, Beuedictus, Agnus fiom Mussa, a 3-6. 

67. „ ‘ Nhiii komm der Heldrn ileiland,' o 5. 

68. „ Trlnklied, ‘ I>er Wein, der schmeekt,’ a 6. 

69. ,, t'anzonetta, * Bon/.ornu Madonna,' a 4. 

70. Rogier Michael. ’ Eln feste Burg.' a 4. 

71. Leonard Bchroter. Te Deuin (German text), o 8. 

72. Thomas Walllscr. ' Ein fe.ste Burg,’ a 6. 

73-79. 7 Italian Frottole. 

80. A. Wlllai'rt.. Pater Noster and Ave Marla, a 4. 

81. Hans l^o ilasslcr. ’ Herziich lleb bab' ich uich,’ a 8. 

82. Jacobus Gallus (Hand!) * Jerusalem laetarr,’ a 6. 

83. E.scubedo. Motet, ’ Exurgo quare obdormis,’ a 4. 

84. Morales. Motet, ’ Hancte Antoni,’ a 4. 

(2) Reinhard (6. Dresden, 8ept. 25, 1869), 
son of the above, became professor of the Royal 
Gymnasium at Dresden and compiled the 
catalogue of the musical collection in the Royal 
Library (1890). He contributed the results of 
his researches to the publications of the Int. 
Mus. Gos. {Riemann). 

KAFENDA, Bedrich (b at Mosovee, 1883), 
Slovak composer and professor at the Slovak 
Music School, Bratislava, received his musical 
education at the Leipzig Conservatorium, and 
afterw^ards conducteti light opera in Germany. 
He served in the army 1915-20, was taken 
prisoner, and joined the Czech legionaries, 
He entered upon his present appointment in 
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KAHN 


KALKBRENNER 


i920. His tendencies are classical and lie has 
composed sonatas for violin and pianoforte, and 
violoncello and pianoforte ; a string quartet ; 
Slovak songs for solo and for chorus ; ‘ Ave 
Maria,’ for soprano solo and organ ; and church 
music B. N. 

KAHN, Robert (6. Mannheim, July 21, 
1865), studied with Lachncr in his native town, 
with Kiel in Berlin and Rhcinberger iii Munich, 
and afterwards profited by the society of 
Brahms in Vienna and of Joachim in Berlin. 
In 1890 he undertook the direction of a choir of 
w'omen’s voices in Leipzig, a post which he held 
for throe years, writing many compositions for 
female voices with and without orchestra. He 
became teacher of composition in the Hoch- 
schule of Berlin, and his chamber compositions 
are highly esteemed throughout Germany. A 
sonata for piano and violin in G minor, op. 6, 
was played in Mar. 1896 b}^ Joachim at a Mon- 
day r*opular Concert in London. 

His principal compositions are : 

string quartet In A minor, op. (>(). 
uintet for PF. ami strings in C minor, 
hrec quarteta for PP. and striuKS. OPP* 14, 80, 41. 

Trios for 1*F. and Htrings, opp. ID, S3, 35. 

Clarinet Trio, op. 45. 

Three Sonatas, violin and PF., opp, 5, 26, 60. 

Suite, violin and l‘P., op. 09. 

Two violoncello sonat.va, opp. 37, 66. 

* Mahoniet'e Oesang,' choir and orch. 

Many Songs, piano pieces, etc. 

M., with addns. 

KAHRER, Laura {b. Vienna, Jan. 14, 1853 ; 
d, Dresden, Aug. 2, 1925), a distinguished 
pianist. 

On the nomination of the Empress Elisabeth 
she became a pupil of the Conservatorium at 
Vienna, under Dachs and Dessoff, from 1866- 
1869. After taking the first prize, she made a 
tour to the principal towns of Germany, ending 
at Weimar. There she studied under Liszt, and 
matured that beauty of touch, precision, fire, 
and intelligence which raised her to the first 
rank of pianists in Germany, and which induced 
Herr von Billow — no lenient critic — to praise 
her playing of Beethoven’s op. 106 in the 
highest terms. In 1874 she married Eduard 
Rappoldi {q.v.). She was the worthy colleague 
of her husband in the best concerts of Dresden. 

G. 

KALCHER, Johann Nepomuk (6. Feising, 
Bavaria, 1766 ; d. Munich, 1826), studied at 
Freising under the court organist Berger, and 
from 1790 under Gratz, at Munich, through 
whose recommendation he was appointed as 
court organist at the latter town in 1798. In 
purity and power his playing was considered 
unparalleled. Among his pupils was Carl Maria 
von Weber, then aged 13, who dedicated to him 
the second of his published works, 6 Variations 
for pianoforte (1800), in the dedication of which 
he expresses his sincere admiration of, and 
gratitude to, his revered master. Kalcher com- 
posed symphonies, masses, concertos, sonatas, 
songs, etc., of which most have remained in 
MS. (See Q.-L, and Mendd,) 


KALINNIKOV, Basil Sergeivich (6. Gov- 
emment of Orlov, Jan. 13, 1866 ; d, Yalta, Jan. 
J1, 1901 ; Dec. 29, 1900 O.S.), composer. He 
was the son of a police official, and was educated 
in the Orlovsky Seminary, whore for a tinii he 
directed the choir. In 1884 he came to Moscow 
in great poverty, but succeeded in cnt(‘riiig 
the Music School of the Philharmonic Soc*icity. 
He studied the bassoon and also composition 
under Ilyinsky and Blaramberg. Having com- 
pleted a brilliant course at this school, Kalinni- 
kov was appointed assistant conductor to tlie 
Italian Opera, Moscow, for the season 1893-94. 
Unhappily the privations he had undergone had 
told upon his health. Symptoms of consump- 
tion now began to show themselves, and ho was 
ordered to relinquish his work and winter in 
the Crimea. The remaining years of his life 
were devoted entirely to composition. His first 
symphony is a spirited work, full of fresh and 
healthy inspiration, and very national in style. 
It met with great success in Russia, was hc'ard 
in Vienna (1898), Berlin (1899), Paris (1900), 
and reached England in 1908, wffien it was heard 
both in London and at the Bristol festival. H is 
principal works, published mostly by Jiirgen- 
son, include : 

Cantata, * St. John ChryBostom.' 

Two BymphuuleB ((< minor and A major). 

Two orchestral Intel ritczzl. 

Orchestral Suite. 

Two symphonic sketches 

Incidental music to A. Tolstoi's play, * Tsar Boris * (1899). 

String quartet. 

' The Uoussalka,* ballad for solo, ch., and orch. 

Bongs and pianoforte pieces. 

KALKBRENNER, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Michael (6. 1788 ; d. Enghien, near Paris , .] une 

10, 1849), pianist and prolific composer for bis 
instrument. He w^as born while bis mother was 
on a journey between C’assel and Berlin. His 
father, Christian Kalkbrenner (1755-1800), of 
Hebrew extraction and a musician of consider- 
able ability, began his son’s training early. ^ In 
1798 Friedrich entered the Conservatoire at 
Paris, and left it, after four years of assiduous 
study, with let prize for pianoforte- playing and 
harmony. In 181 3 ho played in public at Berlin 
and Vienna, heard Clemen ti, made Hummers 
acquaintance, and was introduced by Haydn to 
Albrcchtsberger, from whom ho had h.‘S8ons in 
counterpoint. From 1814-23 he resided in 
London, much sought after as a player and 
fashionable teacher. He was a cha mpion of the 
system of Logieb and the chiroplast. In 1824 
he settled in Paris as a member of the pianoforte- 
making firm of Pleyel & Co. In Paris, too, his suc- 
cess as a performer and teacher was very great; 
he was a shrewd man of business and managed to 
amass quite a fortune. Madame Camille Pleyel 
was his best pupil. When Chopin came to Paris 

1 Beethoven Includes * Kalkbrenner (Vater) * with Sterkcl and 
others of the ' old dead composers of the Empire ' in his denuiicla' 
tJon of Oottfried Weber's mistakes in regard to Mozart's Requiem. 
* Kequiescat In pace,' says he (Letter, Feb. 6. 1K26). Ife would 
hardly have been content with so mild a sneer If he had known 
tlmt Kalkbrenner ha«l ‘ arranged ’ ‘ Don Giovanni ' (that Is, had 
altered the music and intcrpolaf^^d fresh pieces for its appearance 
on the Paris stage. Sept. 17, 1806 (see Lajarte, JBibl. tnu$. at I’Opira, 

11. 8). (Bee Lachhith.) 
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m 1831, Kalkbrenner’a reputation was at its 
height : his compositions, mostly written for the 
market and now forgotten, were upon the desks 
of all dilettant i, and his playing was upheld as a 
model. Chopin, who was then only 22 years of 
age, but had already written his two concertos, 
the etudes, op. 10, the first scherzo and bal- 
lade, etc., called on him and played his concerto 
in E minor, whereupon Kalkbrenner came for- 
ward with the astounding proposal that Chopin 
should bind himself to be his pupil for three 
yoarsand thus under his guidance become agood 
artist ! Chopin took no lessons, but attended 
certain class-meetings, and soothed Kalkbren- 
ner by dedicating the conc.erto to him. In a 
letter dated Dec. 10, 1831, (Jhopin speaks in 
high terms of Kalkbrcnncr’s technique, praises 
his charming, equable touch and quiet self- 
pos.session, and says that Herz was a zero com- 
pared with him. Still Chopin seems from the 
first to have been of Mendelssohn’s opinion, 
who said to him soon after, ‘ You had nothing 
to learn from Kalkbrenner ; you play better 
than ho does.’ 

Professor Marx u.sod to tell a story of how Kalk- 
brenner called on him in 1834 at Berlin, anxious 
to make a good impression, as the Professor was 
then editor of the new Berliner Mum.kzeitnmj^ 
and an influential personage. The. visitor in 
moving terms deplore.s the decaj' of the good old 
art of improvisation, saying that since Hummel 
had retirt'd he was the only one who still culti- 
vated it in the true classical spirit. He opens 
the ])iano and improvises for a quarter of an 
hour with fluent fancy and groat neatness, inter- 
weaving all manner of themes, even a little 
fugue, much to the Professor’s edification. Next 
day a parcel of music just printed at Paris 
arrives for review. The Professor, greatly in- 
terested, opens the topmost piece — ‘ Efiusio 
musica, par Fred. Kalkbrenner ’ : when lo and 
btdiold ! ho has yesterday’s improvisation be- 
fore him, fugue, and all, note for note ! 

An instructi{m-l) 0 ()k with Etudes belonging 
to it 1 is the best thing Kalkbrenner left.* His 
attainments as a musicuan are shown in four 
pianoforte concertos, one for two pianos, a 
septet, sext(*t, and quintet, and various .sonatas; 
all well written for the instrument, but dull and 
trite, sj)ite of the glitter of what was called a 
* brill ifint ’ style.® 

Kalkbrenner died of cholera at Enghien, near 
Paris. B. D. 

KALLIWODA (Kal!voda), (1) Johann 
Wknzkslaiis {b, Prague, Mar. 21, 1800; 
d. f’arlsruhe, Dec 3, ISfifi), a violin-player and 
popular composer. From 1811-17 he was a 
pupil of the Conservatorium, under Dionys 
Weber and Pixis, and from 1817-23 a member 

1 ‘ MMhode pour apprendre U pfanoforts A Vaido du ffuide-mairu 
eontonant h» prlnripos do musigue ’ . . . op. lOH. Pnrl% 1830. 

- He also wrote a Traite d’harmonle du pianitte (1840). 

» Bee Mendelssohn’s Letters, and the Life of MoseheUs, passim ; 
Life and Letters tf Sir Charles JialU, p. 212 ; aAd Nlecks’s Chopin, 
i 232-40. 


of the orchestra of that town. During a visit 
to Munich he was introduced to Prince Fiirsten- 
berg, who took a lively interest in his talent, 
and appointed him conductor of his private 
band at Donaueschingen, which post Kalliwoda 
retained, in spite of various offers from more 
important places, for the rest of his j>rofes.sional 
life, till he retired on a pension in 1853. 

Kalliwoda, as a violinist, is regarded as one 
of the best representatives of the Prague school 
under F. W. Pixis. Without possessing very 
startling qualities of execution or style, his per- 
formances showed a well-finished technique, a 
sympathetic but not large tone, and were alto- 
gether more remarkable for elegance and a 
certain pleasantness than for vigour or depth 
of feeling. His compositions con.sist of: 

Seven Symphonies — P minor ( 1 826) ; ICb ; I> minor ; C ; B minor 
(op. 106) ; G minor ; and P. 

Overtures, Concertinos, and other flolo-plcccs for the violin and 
oth r orchestral instrumentR, esiieclally the clarinet, 
uartets for stringed lustniments, 

iolin-l)uets, IManoforle-piecrs. and a number of songs. 

Many of his works enjoyed for some time, and 
chiefly in amateur circles, a considerable popu- 
larity ; and the index of the Leipzig A.M.Z. 
shows a long list of performances. Their day 
is now over, but Schumann ^ speaks of Kalli- 
woda’s fifth symphony with enthusiasm, and 
further testified his esteem by dedicating his 
Intermezzi (op. 4) ‘ al Sign. Kalliwoda.* 

His son (2) Wilhelm (6. Donaueschingen, 
July 19, 1827 ; d. Carlsruhe, Sept. 8, 1893) was 
for a short time a pupil of Mendelssohn at 
Leipzig in 1847, and at Hauptmann in 1848. 
He held various posts at Carlsruhe with credit 
to himself, and succeeded his father as con- 
ductor at Carlsruhe, but was compelled by ill- 
health to give up his work in 1875. p. n. 
KALNINS, A., see Latvian Mr^sic. 

KAMMERTON, see Pitch, subsection 
Historv. 

KANDLER, Franz Sales {b. Kloster-Neu- 
burg. Lower Au.stria, Aug. 23, 1792 ; d. Baden, 
near Vienna, Sept. 2(>, 1831), a musical histo- 
rian, to whom wc owe an admirable condensa- 
tion of Ba ini’s Palestrina. Ho belonged to the 
War Office, and went as interpreter with the 
army to Venice and Naples in 1817 and 1821. 
He died of cholera. His two w’orks are Cenni 
storico-critici alia vita ed opere del , . . O. Ad. 
Basse (Venice, 1820; 2nd ed., Naples, 1820), 
and that above mentioned, Vber das Lehen und 
die Werke des . . . Palestrina, etc. This was 
published after Kandler’s death by Kicsew^etter 
(Leipzig, B. & H., 1834). Another posthumous 
publication, collected from Kandlcr’s contribu- 
tions to musical periodicals, w’as Cenni storico- 
critici suite vicende e lo stato attuale della musica 
in Italia (1830). 

KAPELLMEISTER, see Chatelle. 
KAPSBERGER, Johann Hieronymus 
{d. circa 1633), a prolific composer and skilled 
musician, flourished at Venice about 1604, and 

* Oetamm. Sehriften, Ul. 278. 
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elsewhere in Italy. He attained great skill on 
instruments of the lute family, and among his 
publications were three books of ‘ Intabolatura 
di chitarrone ’ (1604, 1616, 1626) ; four of 
* Villanelle * for voices, with chitarrone accom- 
paniment (1610, 1619, 1619, 1623) ; besides 
motets, arias, a wedding chorus (1627), and an 
Apotheosis of Ignatius Loyola (1622). He is 
mentioned with great eulogium by Kircher 
{Musurgia). Ho seems to have died about 1633, 
as no work of his of later date is known. (For 
list see Q.-L. ; also Ambros, Oesch. d. Idus. 
vol. iv. p. 126.) 

KARAJAN, Theodor Georg, Ritter von 
(6, Vienna, Jan. 22, 1810 ; d. Apr. 28, 1873), Dr. 
juris., philologist, and historian; clerk (1841) 
and custos (1854) in the court library, appointed 
vice-president (1851), and president (1859) of 
the Akademie der Wissenschaften ; received 
the order of Leopold in 1870. His philological 
works are numerous and important ; but his 
title to admission here is his pamphlet, 
J. Haydn in London, 1791 und 1792 (Vienna, 
Gerold, 1861). In addition to matter from the 
well-known pamphlets of Dies and Griesinger, 
it contains a number of Haydn’s letters, chiefly 
from London and Estoras, to his friend Maria 
Anna von Genzinger, the wife of Leopold Peter, 
Edler von Genzinger, an esteemed physician, 
with four from the lady herself. She played 
the piano well and even composed. Haydn 
wrote several sonatas for her, and whenever ho 
was in Vienna spent much of his time at her 
house, where a pleasant musical society was 
generally to be found. Karajan also furnished 
his friend Otto Jahn with valuable material for 
his book on Mozart. c. F. v. 

KAREL, Rudolf (6. Pilsen, now Plzen, 
Czechoslovakia, Nov. 1880), composer and 
teacher. 

Karel attended the Gymnasium, first in 
Plzen and then in Prague, and later studied 
law in the Prague University. These studies, 
however, were not congenial to him, and finally, 
against his father’s wish, he entered the Prague 
Conservatoire, where ho became a pupil of 
J. Klifika (organ) and Antonin Dvorak (com- 
position). On completing his course, in 1904, 
he devoted himself exclusively to composition. 
For ten years he lived quietly in Prague, until 
the summer of 1914. He was then taking a 
holiday in Russia, where, on the outbreak of 
war, ho was interned as an Austrian subject. 
After a few months, he was sent to teach in the 
State Music School at Taganrog, and two years 
later was appointed professor in the Conserva- 
toire at Rostov-on-Don. When, in the autumn 
of 1917, the Bolshevist upheaval took place, 
Karel was forced to fly to Irkutsk, in Siberia. 
But even there he was pursued, and only 
rescued by the Czechoslovak Legionaries, 
whose ranks he j oinod. Finally he was appointed 
conductor of the Sym^phony Orchestra of the 


Legion, in which capacity he ovontiially suc- 
ceeded in getting home. Ho is now on the 
teaching staff of the Prague Conservatoire. 

Karel is chiefly an instrumental composer ; a 
typical ‘ absolute ’ musician, even when he 
occasionally adopts a programme for his works 
(see below). In this respect ho is a true 
pupil of Dvorak, in facit, his only succossoi 
among the Czec^h composers. Karel started 
with a thorough study of Bach, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Dvofdk and Brahms, and afterwards 
found his own personal and modern idiom 
w'herowith to fill the mould of classical instru- 
mental forms. Thence his ndationship to 
Bruckner, with whom he shares the tendency to 
breadth of structure, and also to Reger, and, in 
hislater period, to Hindemith, and others. Like 
the Russians he usually employs in his works the 
old church tonalities. His instrumental music 
is epic rather than lyrical ; it is not impression- 
istic ; it lacks the stifter (jualities and is per- 
vaded by a certain austerity. At the same 
time, much passion is often concealed within its 
broad themes. Karel’s adagios are remark- 
able for their depth and are gt'nerally the 
strongest of his moveiiKuits. In his scherzos, 
the humour is rather biting than careless, and 
Slavonic rhythms may be (;U‘arly heard. His 
themes arc broad, his harmony ricih ; and the 
whole plan of modulation consiriK'ted upon the 
apparently simple relations of keys, combined 
at the same time with the allied church tonali- 
ties, a method which gives rise to new and 
interesting coinplications. His instrumenta- 
tion avoids all affectations and is pithy, sane 
and real. In the ‘ Renaissance ’ Hyrn]»hony (by 
w'hich is meant the renaissance of classical 
music) ho simplifies his orchestral resourct's so 
much, and strives for such a pectuliarly trans- 
parent quality of tone, that he only uses a 
small orchestra (like Beethoven and Brahms he 
holds back the trombones for the last move- 
ment) in which, whertiver possible, each instru- 
ment plays an independent part, and the tone 
of the full orchestra almost disapyjcars. Hence 
the polyphonic tendency of Karel’s work. 

A sptjcial feature of Karel’s art is his remark- 
able capacity for the use of the variation form. 
When he introduces a theme, he continues to 
elaborate it, so that his work actually consists 
of a continuous development. For this reason 
he likes to combine sonata-form or rondo-form 
with variation-form. It is characteristic of 
him that immediately after the composition of 
the Theme and Variations for piano, op. 13, h* 
started to write a monothematic sonata (op. 14) 
in four movements on the same motives Also 
his Capriccio for violin, op. 21, varies the same 
theme used in the preceding violin concerto, 
op. 20, which the composer calls a symphony 
for violin and orchestra. Besides these works, 
the symphonic epic, ‘ The Ideals,’ the string 
quartet in E flat, and the pianoforte quartet in 
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A minor, are all nionothomatic ; on the other 
hand, Novnk points out Karel's parent power of 
thematic invention as shown in the ‘ Rciiais- 
Banee ’ symphony and tin* violin sonata. 

Karel's programme miisie, ‘ The Ideals,’ 

‘ Demon ’ and ‘ The Awakening,’ are not 
eonstrueted on literary bases. They treat 
personal or universal prohhnns, and merely 
originate from some definite idea, but thedr 
furth(‘r struct ure is purtdy musical ; thercToro 
it is impossible to attach to them any detailed 
program rut*. Ho has also a very maiked 
feeding for dramatic art. In his youth he 
made a diligc'ut study of Wagner and Smetana. 
His only opera, ‘ Ilseina srdee ’ (llsea’s Heart ), 
th(i liluetto of which is takcai from the modern 
artistic world of Bolaunia, show's that the 
author possesses a ])owerful dramatic talent, 
wit h a special s(‘nse for stag(MTaft and sceiiic 
effect. Wirious external obstach's d(day(‘d the 
first production of this work for fifttam ytuus 
after its composition. On this account, Karel 
has not up till now shown any wish to write a 
n(‘W' work for the theatn'. Ht* has recently 
d(‘lighti‘d his public with a song cycle of an 
epic charact(‘r (oj). 24). 

OIK HKSTIIAL Ml'SK' 

Onhr«!fr.'iI Suitr', oj). 4 (fin.jitpcjrif'nt for 4 fiarids, J. Otto, 7’n»Kue); 
t iiTorilv OvcTliUf (MS), i)|i ; Si li< r/o-Cainiooio, op. (i ('ll ore, 
yifirts Hiiil pi'iMo ai I Mii(.'i'iiii‘iit , 1 li ukIk, Simrook) ; Fanta^i.i lor 
ordic'soa. op S (MS ) , ’ Tin* J.l, aN.' ..ji J I . HMnphoi.icM pu (MS), 
KoiiHUMiitii'f S\ iiiiihojiv. op i:>. in r. II.it iiiuior (MS), Four 
Bl.iiomi Ditiii e'l, op J (i (m ore anil >iiT.in«(*men( I handy, Suiiiook) , 
Hvmphotu (ioncerlo ‘0 |,,r nolin and ofchestia, op. ‘id (MS). 

< 'apruvio for violm and onhesli.i, oji. ‘il (MS ) ; Hvmphouic i.oem 
Oenuni, oji ‘j:\ (seoie and iiails, Simrork) , iin idental iim.sii to 
K. I . tlatnsun’s diaiiia ‘ The Oatue of l.iie.’ op. ‘.’(! (alm> nrianffed 
tifi a Conceit Suite, MS ) ; ‘ AWiikeniiii:,’ op. ‘i7, a yjniphony for 
Dull, ehuruH and onliestia (not ijuite llius)ied). 

CUAMimil MUSK) 

Striiiff Ouartet in I> ininoi, oyi :t (MS.); Plaiiofoite Trio in Cl 
iniiior. op 7 (MS); String Onailet m K flat, op Ci (Hmirook) ; 
I'lauolorle Ouartet in A minor, oj) ‘i‘i (only Iwu movements out of i 
eeven j>re»eryed m MS,) ; Violin Son-itn m 1> minor, oj.. 17 (Simroek). 

TMANO 

'All Et(^riial hef'end,’ op, 1. tiieloihatit.i for ]>iano (MS); y.leres 
for laano. op. ‘i (J. Otto, Trai-’i,- > , Noefuine, op. 9 (Hiiuiotk) , 
Theiua eon variazoiie, op U) (Simi.i. k) . Hoiiahi hi C minor, oji. 14 
(Slriirock) , Three V'.ilscs, op. IS (Sinn nek) ; IViirlesque, op. i*) 
(Simrock), 

VeCAL A\T> ClfOIlAL 

*V. Zafi Ileleiiql.etio Sluuee ' (In the Ulow of the llillenic Sun) 

OJ) ‘i4, lour v)iu;s with < '/eeh and Cetm.in woids (lludeiiiii Matioe, 
rruKue) , UeKiineiiUl Mal<•lliIl^ Souk, op. ‘i.'» (MS.). 

Ot’LKATIC 

'llseina hi dee ‘ (Ilse.i’s neml), op. lo, ojiera In .‘I acts. lird. 
performance National Tlieatie, Prauiue, No\. 11, 19‘24; piamdoitc 
score jiuldmlied l)> IJiuleluil Malice, I'mifue. 

KARCHilL (Kaiiokl), »Sixt, a Ifith-eentury 
lutenist, in the service of the Prince- Bishop of 
iStrassburg c. 1571 ; living at Zaherri, Alsace, 
IfiSfi. He published a number of important 
collectivH^ hooks of Jute pieces, the first of which 
has apparently b(*eu lost, a.s the first knowm, 
dat od 1571, is a reprint ; five hooks are enumer- 
ated in Q.-L. K. V. d. s. 

KARG-ELEKT, Siofrid (6. Oherndorf-on- 
Kcckar, INov. 21, 1870), composer. Ilis real 
name was Karg, the ‘ Elert ’ having been added 
early in his carc'er at the suggestion of his ■ 
concert- agent. He studied at Lci])zig Conaerva- 
loiro under Reinecko, Jadassohn, Homeyer, 
etc., served for a time as professor at Magde- 
burg Conservatoire, and was appointed in 1919 
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I to Leipzig Conservatoire, where he taught 
pianoforte, theory and composition. Though 
his earliest ambitions lay in the direction of 
composition, his chief distinction during his 
student days, and for some years after, was as 
a pianist of unusual brilliance. tSomo meetings 
w'ith Grieg turned his ambitions once more 
tow'ards composition, and the result has been 
a very large out])ut in a great variety of forms 
— over 100 songs, sonatas for violin, ])iano- 
forte, etc., many sets of jiiettes for pianoforte, 
a symjihony. string quartet, and much music 
for organ, etc. 

Thert^ is also a valuable series of studies and 
pieces written sjiecially for the ‘ Kunst-Har- 
numium ,’ an instrument, usually of two manuals, 
with considerable resources in tone-colour of the 
imi tative-or(*liestral type. K arg- Elert toured as 
a recitalist on this instrument, and his works 
for it range from little pieces of delicate fancy 
to lengthy works, including a sonata and a 
highly ttrigirial Pas.saeaglia, the latter being 
subsequently re-written for organ, in whicli 
shape it ranks w th the finest examples of tlio 
type. I’rohahlj'^ this association with the 
‘ Kunst-Harmonium ’ led Karg-Elert to take 
ui> the study of the organ, mainly with a view 
to composing for the instrument. (Eor a time 
he acted as aceompanist and soloist at St. 
John’s, Leipzig.) There can he little doubt 
that he found his true mrtUr as au organ 
composer. Few modern organ works have been 
more widel}’^ and deservedly esteemed than his 
‘ iSixty-six Choral Imjirovisations,’ ‘ Twenty 
C'horal Preludes and Postludes,’ ‘ Ten Poidic 
Tone Pictures,’ the Passacttiglia in E flat minor, 
and, among lighter works, the ‘ Three Im- 
l»ressions,' find ‘ Three Pastels.’ He shows 
grefit harmonic resource— a factor that ap- 
pears to advantage in his frequent treatments 
of ground basses — atid an easy mastery of 
contra] miital deviet*s. His strong feeling for 
colour no doubt led to his great interest in 
organ registration — indeed his enthusiasm and 
ingenuity in dev'ising subtle s(4iemes of organ 
tone-colour often lead to demands that few 
players or instruments can meet. A tendmitiy 
to extravagance shows itself in other ways, 
e.g. over-ehromatieism, the ])iliiig up of gigantic 
stacks of notes, with chords of three (and even 
four) notes for pedal, a too-frequont employ- 
ment of prestissimo rushes up the keyboard, 
violent dynamic contrasts, etc. But his pro- 
nounced mannerisms are trifling hkmiishes on 
an organ output of nearly 200 pieces, some of 
large scale and many of rare beauty and 
originality. He is at his best in his numerous 
treatrnefits of chorales. It is not too much to 
. say that the present revival of interest in the 
I Chorale Prelude in this country is largely due 
j to the impression made on Englisu organists 
j by his ‘Sixty -six Chorale improvisations, 

» which appeared in 1909. They show a variety 
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ot treatment, an intimacy of expression, and 
a wealth of harmonic and contrapuntal resource 
that make the collection the nearest approach, 
and a worthy successor, to Bach’s labours in 
the same field. There appears to be no method 
of treatment used hy Bach that Karg-Elert 
does not also employ, plus some devices of 
his own, e.g. an ingenious use of dance 
measures as rhythmical bases. But whatever 
the chosen form may be, the music is intensely 
alive and expressive. He has also written 
effectively for other instruments in combina- 
tion with the organ ; and in certain of his 
larger solo works has added, in the Coda, parts 
for brass and drums. Interest in England is 
almost confined to the organ works, a bst of 
which is appended : 

Ov. 

‘Ibb. PaHBacaKlia In E flat minor. 

346. Im])roviaation. 

3(i6. Interhidium. 

3y6. F.iiita.sia and Fugue in D. 

4fi. Canzdiic. 

GO. Sixty-hix CliorHle-lm|irovlsationa. 

7‘2. Three JiuiireHMlons. 

73. Chaconne, Fugue-Tiilogy and Chorale. 

74. Sonatina in A minor 

76. (a) Fvincialc ; (6) Improvtiatton on * In dulci Jubllo ' ; (c) 
Two Chorale ImproviMiitiona. 

78. Twenty I’n'IudeH and l’oMth»le.M (Chorale-Studier). 

85. Three Hjrajihonn' Can/.one.s. 

8G. Ten Character wtic Pieces. 

87. Three Symphonic Chorales. 

9‘2. Three Pastels. 

9G. Se\en Pastels from the Lake of CoiLstance. 

106, Cathedral Windows (Six Pieces on Oregorian Tunes). 

Uomage to Handel (Pifty-foui studicn in Variation Form on • 
groimd bass of Handel). 

H. O. 

KASHKTN, Nicholas Dmitiuevtcii (6. Vo- 
ronezh, Dec. 9, 1839 ; d. circa 1909), received 
his first instruction in music from his father, a 
bookseller, who was self-taught in the art. As 
early as 13, Kashkin found himself obliged to 
give music lessons on his own account. In I860 
he went to Moscow, where he studied the piano 
under T)ubu(pie. N. Rubinstein observed his 
talents, and offered him a post as teacher of 
pianoforte and theory at the classes of the 
Musical (Society, which in 1866 developed into 
the ConsfM’vatoire. He retained this position 
until 1896, and was one of the most popular 
teachers in Moscow. Kashkin, an able writer, 
was musical crif ic of the JRussky V iedomosti from 
1877-78, and again from 1886-97. He was also 
on the staff of the iMoncow V iedomosti. He is 
best known abroad by his Reminiscences of 
Tchaikovsky (1896), with whom he was long 
associated in intimate friendship. u. N. 

KASHPEROV, Vladimir Nikitich (6. Sim- 
birsk, Russia, 1827 ; d. July 8, 1894), composer 
and teacher of singing, first studied with Fotta 
and Hensclt in St. Petersburg, and in 1850 
composed an opera, ‘ The Gipsies ’ (‘ Tsiganer ’), 
some scenes from which were performed. In 
1856 he visited Berlin, where he worked under 
the celebrated theorist Dehn. From Germany 
Kashperov went to Italy Here he made a 
special study of vocal art. His opera, ‘ Marie 
Tudor’ (1859), was produced at Milan with 
some success. Other operas followed : ‘ Rienzi * 
(Florence, 1863), ‘ Consuelo ’ (Venice). * The 


Storm ’ (St. Petersburg, 1867), libretto by 
Ostrovsky, was an attempt at national opera, 
as was also ‘ Taras Boulba ’ (Moscow, 1893, 
From 1866-72 Kashperov was professor of 
singing at the Moscow Conservatoire. He did 
great service to the musical life of the town by 
organising gratuitous choral classes, which were 
very much appreciated. ii. n. 

KASTALSKY, Alexander Dmitrievich 
(5. Moscow, Nov. 16/28, 1856), Russian com- 
poser and auf.hority on the church music. Ho 
studied from 1878 -82 at the Moscow (bnserva- 
toiro under Tchaikovsky and Taneiev. In 
1887 he was apjxiiiited teacher of piano in the 
Moscow Synodal School, of which ho became 
director in 1900. After the revolution the 
Synodal School became the People’s C3ioral 
Academy, abolished in 1923. Kastalsky 
led a new and progressive movement in 
Russian church music, and wrote a number of 
liturgical works. His Requiem for the Fallcni 
Heroes of the Allied Army was given at Bir- 
mingham, Nov. 22, 1917, by the Kt'stival 
Choral Society under Sir Henry J. Wood. It 
is an ambitious attempt to unite East and Wi'st 
in a solemn commemoration of the heroic d(*ad. 
Ecclcsiasti(*al thenju's from the Eastern Ortho- 
dox, Western Catholic and Anglican liturgies 
arc employed ; and even the Hymn to Indra 
and the song of the Japanese soldiers are in- 
cluded. Kastalsky had in view the lofty, hut 
impracticable, aim of a ptuformanct' for which 
each of the allied nations should furnish its own 
choir. Though coldly received, it is the work 
of a highly-eultured ehurch musician of broad- 
minded ideals. Kastalsky also composed an 
opera, ‘ Clara Milieh ’ (based on 3’urgeniev’id 
tale); a Georgian Suite; a symphony of tho 
tilling of the soil ; and VTote a book on th« 
harmonisation of the folk-songs by the people. 

K. N. 

KASTNER, (1) Jean Georges (6. Strassburg, 
Mar. 9, 1810; d. Paris, Doc. 19, 1867), was 
destined to theology ; hut music. compuniMl, 
and tho successful j)orformance of liis o])era, 
‘ Die Konigin der Sannaten,’ induced the town 
council of vStrassburg to grant him the means of 
going to Paris in 1835, whore he finished Iiis 
studies under Bkrton and Reicha, and re- 
sided till his death. In 1837 he published his 
Traile general d^ instrumental ion (2nd od. 1844), 
the first work of the kind published in France, 
and the beginning of a long scries of (dementary 
treatises. Though fruitful as a <lramal.ic com- 
poser — ‘ Beatrice,’ opera (German), 1839 ; ‘ La 
Maschera,’ opera-cornique, 1841 ; ‘ Lo Dernier 
Roi de Juda,’ biblic^al opera given in concert 
form at the Conservatoire, Deo 1, 1844, under 
Habenock ; ‘ Les Nonnos de Robert-le-Diable,’ 
1845, and a number of vocal and instrumental 
compositions largo and small, including his 
Livres- Partitions f half music, half treatises — ho 
cannot occupy a high rank amongst tho masters 
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of the French school. On the other hand, his 
theoretical works and musical literature have 
acquired for him a solid reputation. Besides the 
numerous works enumerated below, Kastner 
was a voluminous contributor to the Gazette 
musicahy the Mhiestrel, and the Revue 
elrangerey as well as to the German periodicals, 
Irisy AUg. musikalische Zeitungy Neue Zeit- 
schrifty Ceciliay and many others. Every spare 
moment was directed to the preparation of a 
vast Encyclopadia of MusiCy wliich remained 
unfinished at his death. Kastner was made a 
free member of the A(;ademie des Beaux- Arts in 
1859, and was also decorated by a very largo 
number of institutions outside of Franco. 

For the details of his honourable and useful 
life we must refer to the exhaustive biography 
by Hermann Ludwig (Bnutkopf & Hartel, 3 
vols., 1880), with compkito lists, indexes, etc., 
a monument raised to Kastnor’s memory by 
the devotion of his widow. His Ubrary was 
acquired by the Paris (bnservatoire. 

LIST OK WORKS 

Htrashbttro, ISUfi S5 Kivp (Rit'raa ; thro.* Syinphonle'^ ; five 
OvertiiroH ; 1*P. ; Marches; Choruses; Walt/es ; U'li 

Serenades for \S ind luMlrumeids. 

1'ahis Operas. •Beatrice* (1830); ‘La Maachera * (1841); 

* Li Dernier Roi de Juda ’ ( 1 H 4 1) ; • Les Nonues de Robert -le-I>ia hie ' 
(IH-tfi). Hjiiiu'*, < aiitatas * l«i IJesurreeUoti ’ (1835), ‘ Sardaiia- 
pale ' (185*2); c.nitate alsanenne (1858) Hcoies for Vokes and 
I’K . Sonjfs, etc * ‘ Ltw Derniers Moments d'un artiste,' ‘ I,e Vetcnaii,' 

* l^e Negie,’ ' (Jlenallan,* ‘Judas Jscariote,* etc, forty-one m all. 

I’art-Honjrs, i-hiefl.’) for men's \olees- ‘ Blhliothi'ijue chorale,* 7*2 
Nos ; ‘ lleines d’arnour,’ ti Nos. , ‘ Les Chants de la vie,' 28 Nos. 
(18,54) . * Les Chfints de I'ann^e frangalse,* *23 Nos. , (1H{»;>) * Les 
Orpheons,’ etc. etc, taenty-HU more in all Klano : *\.ilseH et 
galops de HtiwdjonrK,' three sets ; Waltzes. I'olkas, Marches, etc., 
t went j -one more m all Orchestra . two ' Ouvertures de Fe.stival,* 
in and C ; ‘ Draine-s^niphonie, ‘ two pieces for saxophone and 
I’K. 'rre.it'ses- i . Cours d' irvttr ron,sulh‘^ shu>i rnpportu potfUqu^n, 
etc 2 Traite y< n. d'lmtrwwniaUon OH'M). 3. (irammalrr muhtcalr 
(J8;<7) 4 2'h/‘orn‘ ahr^g^r du contrepoirU et du fugw (1839). 

5. MHhndv (UmptUaire d'harinonie *5 Suppli?tneuts to Nos. 1 and *2. 
The abo\e were npiirovrd by the Tristltut, and Nos 1, *2 and 0 
ado))ted by the Conserv.itolre 7. MHhodpx iUmenI de chant 
piano, violin, Jlute, flage.olet, cornel A p.’ (1837). 8. Oe. la com- 
position, etc., Mrt. (1841) 9. Vours d'harmonie moderne, MS. 

(18 1*2), 10 MHhodes <*///?» de rioloncelle, haiithois, clarintitte, cor, 

ophieUidr, tronihonf (iH4 \) II MHhode . . de saxophone (\X4U) 
1*2. MHhode , , . di tiinbalci- (1845). 13, Manuel . . de musique 

nillilaire (1H47). 14. 2'raiU tie V oHhographie »nM.v/ca/e, MS (1849) 

J5 l.e\ Uansps des marts (185*2) In Im llarpe d' Hole et la niusique 
cosiniqiie, (ISod) 17, he* Chants de I'armfe francaise avre un essat 
historiqae sur les chants militaires des Franqais (185.')), 18 Les 

KoiJ" de Pans (18.57), 19 Idss Sln^nes (18,58). ‘20. Parhaiologxe 

mus. de la langue fran^ai.se ilHCiCt). Nos. 1.5. 16, 18, 19 and 20 
c-ontain laige compositions oiehe.stial and vocal. 

Kilstnor’s son, (2) Georges Frederic Eugen 
(f). iStrassburg, Aug. 10, 1852 ; d. Bonn, Apr. 6, 
1882), devoted himself to physiftal stuonce, 
especially to re.search on the law of vibrations. 
Ho was the inventor of the ‘ Pyrophono,’ a 
small organ, the pipes of which were set in 
vibration by jots of lighted gas. Ho brought 
the subject before the Aeadcmie des iSciences, 
Mar. 17, 187.3 ; and i.ssued a book, Le Pyro- 
phone : Plairnnes chanlanteny which reached its 
4th edition in 1876. (See also Journal of Society 
of ArtSy Feb. 17, 1875). His memoir occupies 
the concluding chapters of his father’s life by 
H. Ludwig (B. & H., 1886). g. ; rev. m. l. p. 

KAUFFMANN, Georg Friedrich (6, Oster- 
mondia, Merseburg, Fob. 14, 1679; d. Merse- 
burg, Mar. 1736), pupil of Buttstedt of Erfurt 
and Alberti of Merseburg, whom he succeeded 
as court organist, afterwards becoming also 
Kapellmeister at the court. He composed an 
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oratorio, 4 cantatas, and a considerable number 
of organ pieces. bSco Q.-L,) 

KAUFFMANN, Paul, a 16th-17th century 
music publisher, who was manager of the busi- 
ness of ‘ Wittwc Katharina Gerlach ’ at Nurem- 
berg in 1590, which business he afterwards took 
over. Between 1597 and 1614 he published 
a number of collective volumes, an account 
whereof is given in Q.-L. 

KAYS Ell, IsFRiD, an 18th -century monk of 
the Praernonstratenses at Marchthal, wdiere ho 
was also Kaju’llmeister. Ho was a composer 
of ma8.ses, psalms, and other church music, as 
well as 3 suites (Parthiae), op. 4, for harp.si- 
chord, mostly published at Augsburg between 
1743 54. ‘ E. v. d. s. 

KAY8ER, Margarethe Silsanna, of Ham- 
burg, the first woman to sing as soloist in a 
Hamburg church choir, on 8(‘pt.. 17, 1716, when 
Mattlieson led her personally to the choir. She 
was also an exccdlont oratorio and operatic 
singer between 1716 and 1746, and between 
1729 and 1733 undertook, with groat success, 
the management of t he opera, w'hich she rescued 
from a critical condition. She appearc’d also 
at various times at Copenhagen opera. Her 
husband, Johann (J. 1729), was conductor of 
the hand of the Hamburg council, and instituted 
oratorio performances with the assistance of 
his wife. E. V. d. s. 

KAYSER, Phh.ipp Christoph {b. Frankfort- 
on-M., Mar. 10, 1755 ; d. Zurich, Dec. 24, 1823), 
pianist and composer. From 1775 ho lived as 
miLsic teacher at Zurich, whence Goethe called 
him to Rome in Nov. 1787 to discuss the com- 
position of some of his Sing.spielc, as well as 
the music to Egmont. Goethe was a gn^at 
friend and admirer of Kaysor, and had often 
given him financial assistances when the loss 
of pupils, caused often through his eccentric 
behaviour which offended the j)arents, had 
reduced him to dire straits. There are many 
references to Kayscr in (Joethe’s works and 
letters, while several essays and books have 
been written about their relations. Apart from 
Singspiole, motets, and cantatas, Kaysei* wrote 
songs and some harpsichord sonatas {Q.-L.). 

E. V. d. s. 

KEARNS, WiLLi.AM Henry: (/). Dublin, 
1794 ; d. Prince’s Place, Kenningt(_)ii, Dec. 28, 
1846), a prominent figure in London musical 
life in the middle part of the 19th century. Ho 
came to London in 1817, where he played the 
violin at Covent Garden Theatre. He wrote 
an operetta in that year, called ‘ Bachelors’ 
Wives, or the British at Brussels.’ He soon, 
however, became the musical adviser to Arnold 
and Hawes, and ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ ‘ Azof and 
Zemira,’ ‘ Robert the Devil,’ and many other 
foreign operas were brought out under his 
direction at Covent Garden. Kearns wrote the 
additional wind accompaniments to the ‘ Mes- 
siah ’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ for the Festival at 
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Westminster Abbey in 1834, as well as for 
Handel’s ehorusos at provincial festivals. In 
1845 he assisted Oaiintlctt in editing the 
Com'prehenfiivti Tune-book. Henry Smart was 
among his pupils. G. 

KEEBLE, Joiix (6. Chichester, 1711; 
d. London, Dec. 24, 17Hb), was brought up as 
a chorister in Chichester (’athcdral under 
Thomas Kelway. He afterwards became a 
pupil of Dr. Pepusch, and was in 1737 appointed 
successor to Thomas Ttoseingrave as organist of 
St. Ccorge's, Hanover Square, allowing Rosein- 
grave one-half of the salary until his death in 
1750. Keeble was also organist at Ranelagh 
Gardens. In 1784 he published The Theory of 
IlarmonicSy or, an Illustration of the (Irecian 
HarmonieSy a work which attracted attention. 
He published live books of organ pieces, and, 
jointly with Kirkman, ‘ 40 Interludes to bo 
played between the verses of the Psalms.’ 

w. H. H. 

KEEL, Fredehick (^. London, May 8, 
1871), studied as a baritone singer at the 
R.A.M. and at Milan, and made his debut in 
T.(ondon at Queon’s Hall (1808). Though sue- | 
eessful as a singer and now teaclu^r of singing | 
at the K.A.M., it is as arranger of old songs 
that Keel is most widely known. He was 
honorary secretary of th(' EonK-soNO Society 
iq.i’.) (1011-10) a?id editor of that Sooi(‘ty’s 
journal. His editions of Elizabethan songs 
have done much to popularise many fine 
melodies. c. 

KEELEY, Mrs. (Mary Anne Gowakd) 
(b. Ipswich, Nov. 22, 1805 ; d. London, Mar. 12, 
1800). Being endowed with a pure soprano 
voice of remarUablo compass, she w\as appren- 
ticed for seven years to the well-known teacher 
of music, Mrs. Smart (a sister-in-law of Sir 
George Smart and mother of Henry Smart), 
under whom she made her first appearance on 
the stage at Dublin in Nov. 1823. On July 2, 
1825, she appearerl in London at the Lyceum, 
then under the management of Arnold. The 
performaiKiC tjonsisted of ‘ I’ho Beggar’s Opera ’ 
(with Thorne, Miss Stc|)hens and Miss Kelly), 
Shield’s ‘ Rosina ’ and ' The Spoiled CJiild,’ in 
which last two pieces Miss Goward played. 
The event is thus chronicled in The Times 
(July 4) : 

‘ Miss Goward, the di'hiitante, appeared as llosina 
in the opera of that title. She is young, of a slender 
figure, and with intelligent features. Her voire is 
pretty, and after sh(‘ had overcome the first emlmrrass- 
ments of her entrance she wont througli tfie part 
very successfully. She sang the songs in a simple 
manner, which deserved the applause she received. 
It is dangerous to prophesy at first appearances, hut 
we may, nevertheless, venture to say that this young 
lady promi.se8 to make a very fine actress. . . . Miss 
Goward played Little Pickle in the “ iSj)oiled Child " 
very well indeed.’ 

In the same season she sang Annctta in * Der 
Freischutz ’ with Braham and Miss Paton. On 
Apr. 12, 1826, on the production of Weber’s 
* Oberon ’ at Covent Garden, she undertook the 


small hut important part of the Mermaid, the 
music of which had been previously tried by 
Miss Love and Miss Hammerslcy, bol h of whom 
declined to .sing it owing to the difliculfy of 
hearing the delicate orchestral accompaniments 
at the back of the vast stage where the Mermaid 
had to appear. ■■ Little Coward shall sing it,’ 
said Weber, and she overcame this obstacle, as 
J. R. Plancbe states {Recollections and Reflec- 
tionSy vol. i.) : ‘ Slu* was even then art ist enough 
to be entrusteil with anything,’ and her singing 
of the Mermaid’s music earned for her tlu‘ per- 
sonal thanks of the composer. For the next 
few years Miss Goward continued to sing in 
English opera, hut' after Iut marriage with tho 
well-known comedian, R,ob('rt Koeley (which 
took place on June 20, 1829), she devoted her 
talents entirely to comedy, in which she was one 
of the greatest artists of the English stage. 

w. B. s. 

KETN8PECK (Kcj^, speck). Michael (called 
Alexandrinus), of Nuremberg, a 15111 -century 
musician. He wrolt' Liliuni niusire plane, 
MichaeJis Kcinspcck Musici Alexandrini ( Basle, 
1490), one of the (virli(‘st books containing 
printed music, which was engraved on wood 
blocks. The hook, which was used as a music 
te.xt-book at tho ITniversity of Basle, went 
through several editions. In tJie prcdace Kein- 
speck says that Ikj stndk'd music in fon'ign 
lands, and after weary and adventurous travels 
came to France and Jjorraine, where the ‘ un- 
conquerable kings ’ had dedicated chaptds, and 
drawn there many eminent men under whom 
ho had perfected himself (Q.-L.). 

KEIRNINE, a small wiie-stnmg Irish harj 
{PLATE XXXV 111. No. 2; see Harp). 

KKISER, Reinhaiu) (/>. ’J’ciich(‘ni, near 
Wciss(‘nfels, L(‘ipzig, 107ID ; d. Hamburg, Sept. 
12, 17,39), an eminent German opcra-comjioser 

He was grounded in music by his father, a 
sound church oomy)oser, and afterwards at- 
tendeil the Thomas.sc.hulc of Leijizig, under 
Johann Schelh*, at the same time coming fre- 
quently before the public, at tlu‘ many (loncerts 
renowned even then for their execllenee. In 
1692 he was at the court of Brunswick with 
Kusscr (see Cousseh), when* his opera ‘ Jhisi- 
leua’ was jiroduced. A pastorale, ‘ Die wieder- 
gesundenen Verliobten,’ wa.s also given there 
(1695), and revised as ‘ Ismene ’ was later pro- 
duced at Hamburg (1699) with extraordinary 
8ucce8.s. In 1694 he removed to Hamburg, 
presentlj^ succeeding Kusaer as chief composer 
to the opera there, and retaining his pre- 
eminence, despite varying fortunes, through 
some forty years. ‘ Irene ’ (1697) was the first 
of a series of 116 operas composed for tho Ham- 
burg theatre, each containing from 40 to 50 
airs, besides operas in collaboration with others, 
and sacred music. Keiser was luxurious and 
self-indulgent, and led an adventurous life, but 
1 Bapt. Jan. 12. 1674. 
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wiUioiit safrificing his love of art or his taste 
for inlelloetual onjoymoiit.H. Jn 1 700 he opened 
a series of winter - eonecrls, whicli formed a 
remarkable combination of intellectual and 
sensual gratification ; the most aecom]>lished 
virtuosi, the firu'st and best-looking singers, a 
good orchestra, and carefully selected pro- 
grammes, furnishing the former, and a banquet 
of choice viands and wiiu‘s the latter. In 1703 
ho assumed the direction of the opera in con- 
junction with Driisickc, but his partner ab- 
sconded, and the whole bunhm fell upon the 
should(‘rs of Reiser. He proved equal to the 
emergency, for in one year (1709) he composed 
eight op(‘ras, married tlu'. dauglder of a Ham- 
burg ])atrician and musician to the muni- 
cipality ‘Oldenburg,’ and, having completely 
reinstated his ailairs, plunged into all his former 
extra vagant indulgence. In 1710 he resumed 
his concerts, visited (^)penhagen in 1717, and 
^^as at the court of Stuttgart from 1719-21 ; in 
1722 he revisited Ooyicnhagen to superintend 
tlu' production of his opera “ Ulysses ’ and was 
appointed Ivapellmeister to the King of Den- 
mark ; in 172S was made cantor and canon 
of Hamburg Catlu'dral, and again turned his 
at t ('lit ion to sacred music. He composed 
o pc 'las up to the year 1738. His wife and 
daughter are said to have becai accomplished 
singers. 

K('is(‘r exercised an important though not a 
permanent intluence on Herman opera. The 
ju'rfection to which at- first he raisc'd the opera 
at Hamburg speedily (h'geiuwated into mere 
out-ward show and trivial if not vulgar farce; 
but tlie sensation lie producc'd at lirsi is dc- 
scrilx'd by bis couteniyioraries as extraordinary. 
M.ittliesc.)!!, wdu) was not likely to exaggerate 
tlie successes of a rival, in his lilc-like picture of 
the musical couditioii of HaTiiburg, calls Reiser 
th(' tirst dramatic composer in the world, and 
says that no other music than tliat of ‘ dieser 
gahint(^ Rompouist’ was citlier sung or listened 
to.^ His iiK'lodics were smooth and gra(;eful, 
and ft'll upon the ear ‘ like charmed accents 
after the dull pedantric's of the contrapuntists 
of the day.’ That his melody was spontaneous 
his facility itself proves, ami he was conspicu- 
ous in his endeavour to convey the sentiment of 
the chara(!ter in the music. This was the secret 
of his success, and it was by this that he enabled 
Herman opera to hold its own against the de- 
clamation of the French, and the melody and 
fine singing of the Italians. 

In sacred music ho shines chiefly in oratorio, 
which he treated dranuit: rally, but with an 
earnestness and dignity suri)ri8ing in a man of 
his (!hara(5tcr. H is sacred compositions include 
‘ Ber fiir die Siinde der Welt gemartorte und 
sterbondc Jesus,* 1712 ; * Der verurtheilte und 
gokrouzigte Jesus,* published 1715 (yioem by 

1 Sft(* his MuHikalisehe Patriot for lUt of operas given in naitihurg, 
ftnd A].-i,ttheBor)’a other hooka for crlih-.lau) on faia luuatc. Keiaor 
sotttribuiod some remarks to llatthcson’s Neu-ertijfnetes Orehesier. 


Brockes of Hamburg) ; a Passiem according to 
St. Mark, and other histori(;al oratorios, motets, 
cantatas and psalms. He published cxlrm ts 
from the twm first-named works, viz. ‘ A us. 
erlesene Soliloquia’ (1714), and ‘ Selige Erlci- 
sungs-Gedanken ’ (1715); airs from various 
operas, cantatas for a single voice, and several 
vocal collections with various titles, such as 
‘ Gemiithsergotzung * (1G98) ; ‘ Divertimenti 

serenisaimi ’ (1713) ; ‘ Musikalischc Landlust * 
(1714) ; ‘ Kaiserliche Friedensposl ’ (1715), etc. 
Important modern reprints of Reiser’s works 
are ‘ Octavia * (supplement to HandelgescU- 
schaft edition (1902) and ‘ Rrosiia ’ and ‘ Jn- 
ganno fed('le,’ D.D.T. xxxvii. and xxxviii. 
Portions of his operas and sacred works have 
been published by Lindner, in his Er.ste fitcheride 
deiUsche Oper, ii. 3-15 ; Reissmann, in his AJlg. 
Geschichte der Musik, iii. 54-73 and App. Nos. 7 
and 8 ; and von Winterfeld in his KratitjvJische 
Kircfiengemng, vol. iii. Examples are also to 
be found in the Oxf. Hist. Mus., vol. iv.. The 
A ge of Bach a ad Ha tidel. Adam Hiller included 
an unaeeompanied motet — ‘ Kindlich gross ’ — 
in his y icrstunjnige Motettcriy etc., vol. ii. ; and 
tlu're is a fugue for four voices, ‘ Gott ist offen- 
barct,’ in the Auswald vorzuglichcr Musikirerke. 
A full catalogue of his works is in the Viertel- 
jahrsschrifiy vol. vi. pp. 190-203, and a con- 
densed list ill Q.-h A. M., rev. 

(See Opera and Oratorio.) 

Bibt.. — Chrysanpkr, Geschichte der Hamburger Ojier {A.Af.X., 
1H78-7'.*) ; Klikkkld, lias Orchesler der Uamhurger Oper (I.M.G. 
Hammelh. 1. 

RELER BLLA (Adalbert von Kki.ER) 
{b. Bartfcld, Hungary, Feb. 13, 1820 ; d. Wies- 
baden, Nov. 20, 1882). After attempting both 
the law' and farming he settled himself to music, 
and in 1845 began regular study at Vicuna 
undtir Sehh'singer and Sc'chter, playing the 
fiddle in the band of the Theatre ‘ an der Wien * 
at the same time. On May 7, 1 854, he took the 
eoramaiid of Gung’l’s hand in Berlin, and began 
his career as conductor, solo player and com- 
poser. After a few' months in Berlin he re- 
turned to Vienna, and succeeded to Lanner’s 
position at the head of that celebrated band in 
1855. This again he left in 1850 for an infantry 
regiment. As bandmaster to the latter he was 
called to Wiesbaden in 1803, and in 1870 be- 
came Kapellmeister of the Kur orchestra there, 
a post which he resigned from ill-health in 1872. 
He celebrated his silver anniversary on May 7, 
1879. His works, which reach op. 130, consist 
of overtures, dance music, and pieces for solo 
violin, all distinguished for showy, brilliant 
style and clever orcdiestration. Among the 
most popular are his ‘ Hoffnungssterne ’ waltz, 
‘ Hurrah-Sturm ’ galop, and ‘ Friedrich-Karl * 
march. O. 

KELLER, Fortunato, see Chelleri. 

KELLER, Godfrey \d. before 1707), a 
teacher of music who settled in London near the 
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3 nd of the 17th century. In conjunction with 
Godfrey Finger ho produced ‘ A set of Sonatas 
in five Parts for Flutes and Hautboys.’ With 
this date John Cullen issued an engraved folio, 
A Co?nplete Method for Attaining to Play a 
Thorough-Bass upon either Organ^ Harpsicord, or 
Theorbo Lute, by the late famous Godfrey Keller. 
This, in its day, was a greatly esteemed work, 
and in 1731 it was reprinted in full, with correc- 
tions, as an appendix to Holder’s Treatise on 
Harmony. F. K. 

A set of six suites for 2 violins and flutes in 
unison, with violins ad lib and bass, MS. from 
the Granville Library, is now in private hands. 

E. V. d. s. 

KELLER, Karl (6. Dessau, Oct. 16, 1784 ; 
d. Schaff hausen, July 19, 1855), a famous flute 
virtuoso, son of the court organist and chamber 
musician, Joh. Gotthilf Keller. He was engaged 
successively at the courts of Berlin (till 1806), 
Cassels (till 1814), Stuttgart (till 1816), Donau- 
eschingen, where ho was also Kapellmeister at 
the theatre, and his wife (WiJhelrnine Meier- 
hofer) operatic singer, 1817-49. In the latter 
year he retired to Schaffhausen on a pension. 
Keller composed chiefly for the flute (concertos, 
solos, etc.), and songs, some of which attained 
to great popularity {Mendel). 

KELLEY, Edgar Stillman (6. Sparta, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A., Apr. 14, 1857), an American 
composer and writer on musical subjects. He 
was a pupil, first, of F. W. Merriam, from 1870- 
1874 ; then of Clarence Eddy and N. Ledo- 
chowski in Chicago for two years. He went 
then to Stuttgart, where he studied for four 
years under Scifriz, Kruger, Spcidel and Fried- 
rich Finck. Kelley spent much of his time, 
upon his return to America, in (’alif ornia, acting 
as organist in San Francisco and Oakland, and 
as music critic, from 1893-95, for the San 
Francisco Examiner. While there he devoted 
some attention to study of the music of the 
Chinese, who dwell in large numbers on the 
Pacific coast. The influence of these observa- 
tions is seen in his ‘ Aladdin ’ suite, in which ho 
has used Chinese motives. In 1890 he con- 
ducted a comic operetta company in the eastern 
States, and in 1892 he brought out a comic oper- 
etta of his own, entitled * Puritania,* in Boston, 
where it had a success that was denied to it in 
other cities. In 1901-02 he was acting professor 
in Yale University. He taught pianoforte and 
composition in Berlin from 1902-10. Since 
1910 be has been teacher of composition in the 
Cincinnati Conservatory and has held a fellow- 
ship from the Western College for Women at 
Oxford, Ohio, to enable him to devote himself 
to composition. Kelley’s compositions, which 
are chiefly in manuscript, include, beside 
‘ Puritania,’ op. 11, and ‘ Aladdin,* op. 10, inci- 
dental music to Macbeth for orchestra and 
chorus, op. 7 ; incidental music to the play of 
Ben Hur, op. 17, for orchestra, solos, and 


chorus ; a pianoforte quintet ; an original 
theme with variations for string quartet, op. 1 ; 
a Wedding Ode for tenor solo, male chorus and 
orchestra, op. 4 ; ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a can- 
tata ; ‘ Gulliver,’ a symphony ; ‘ New Phigland 
Symphony ’; quintet for pianoforte and strings ; 
quartet for strings ; and a number of songs and 
pieces for the pianoforte. He published, ir> 
1913, Chopin the Composer. r. a. 

KELLNER, David (6. Leipzig, 1670; 
d. Stockholm, Apr. 6, 1748), organist and 
carillon- player at the time of his death. He 
was a captain in the service of the town of 
Hamburg, and an excellent musical theorist and 
lute-player. He went later into Swedish service, 
and w’as Kapellmeister at the German church at 
Stockholm (c. 1745). His Treulicher IJnterrichi 
im General - Bass (instructions in thorough- 
bass), Hamburg, 1732, appeared in many 
editions, the last being in 1797, and was 
translated into Swotlish and Dutch. Thele- 
mann wrote a preface to the second edition, 
and Dan. Solandcr of Upsala to the third, but 
Mattheson apparently wrote an adverse criti- 
cism. Kellner wrote also a book of lute pieces 
(1747). E. v. d. s. 

KELLNER, (1) Johann Peter {b. Grafcn- 
rode, Thuringia, Sept. 24, 1705 ; d. there, 1788), 
received his musical instruction chiefly from 
J. C. Schmidt, the organist of Zella St. Blasii, 
by whom ho was early introduced to the works 
of Sebastian Bach. In 1725 he obtained the 
post of cantor at Frankenhain, but exchanged 
it in 1728 for a similar post at his birthplace, 
whore, in spit© of many tempting offers else- 
where, he remained till his death. It was 
his pride in later days to recall his personal 
acquaintance wdth Bach and Handel. For 
them and their works he always expressed the 
utmost veneration, and we owe the preserva- 
tion of some of Bach’s w orks to copies made by 
him. We are also told that once when Bach 
happened to come into the church where 
Kellner was playing, Kellner improvised in a 
masterly way a fugue on the theme b-a-c-h. 
From Kellner’s manuscript of 1738 Spitta has 
printed Bach’s Vorschriflen und Grundsdtze zum 
vierstimmigen Spielen des General-Bass oder 
Accornpagnement fur seine Scholaren in der 
Musik.^ Kellner’s own published works are : 

1. ' Certamen tnufilcum bentehend aus Praiudien, Ftigen, Alle- 
manden/ etc., In six Suites (Arostadt, 1730-49). Anuiher edition 
In eight Suites (174D-56). 

2. * Manlpulus Musices oder eine Hand vri) ktirzweillger Zelt- 
▼ertrelb vors Clavier ' (Arnstadt, 1763-66), four pieces partly Suites, 
partly Sonatas. 

3. Two Choralbearbeltungen for two Clav. and Pedal. Other 
organ works and church cantatas exist in MS 

Seiffert ® expresses the opinion that Kellner’s 
clavier works have been most undeservedly 
neglected by modem collectors and editors of 
the older music. He reckons the suites, more 
especially, as among the best of those produced 
after the form had been perfected by Muffat 


t Bm Appendix xil. Bpltta’a Both, Enx. trans. vol. ill. p. 810 if. 
t OtseMeMe Sir XlavUrmuiik, Bd. i. p. 861 if. 
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and Bach. Naturally, various reminiscences 
of Bach and Handel occur in Kellner’s works. 

J. R. M. 

His son, (2) Johann Christoph {b. Grafen- 
rode, Thuringia, Aug. 15, 1736 ; d. Cassels, 
1803), pupil of his father and of Georg Benda, 
toured in Germany and Holland, and lived for 
some time at Amsterdam and the Hague. On 
his return he became organist at the court 
church at Cassels. He was an eminent theorist 
and composer of an operetta, a cantata, con- 
certos, sonatas, organ pieces ; he wrote a book 
on thorough-bass {Mendel \ Q.-L.). 

KELLOGG, Clara Louise (6. Sumterville, 
South Carolina, July 12, 1842 ; d. New Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, May 13, 1916), opera singer. 
She w'as of northern extraction. Her mother 
had considerable talent as a musician, and Clara 
wasS her only child. In 1856 they removed to 
Now York, where she received the whole of her 
musical education. She made her first appear- 
ance there, at the Academy of Music (Opera), 
as Gilda in ‘ Rigoletto,’ in 1861, and sang that 
season ten or twelve times. On Nov. 2, 1867, 
she made her debut in London at Her Majesty’s 
as Marghcrita, and sang also as Violetta, Linda, 
Martha and Zerlina (‘ Don (Rovanni ’), appear- 
ing in the last-named part on the night before 
the theatre was burnt down, Deo. 6. In 1868 
she sang, with the company of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, at Drury Lane, and at various 
important concerts in the same season, and at 
the Handel I'estival. From 1868-72 she was 
t()uring in the United States. On May 11, 
1872, she reappeared in London at Drury Lane, 
Her Majesty’s Opera, as Linda, and sang during 
that season also in ‘ Lucia,’ and other parts. On 
her return to the United States she continued 
to sing in Italian opera till 1874, wdien she 
organised an English troupe, herself super- 
intending the translation of the words, the mise 
en sc hie, the training of the singers, and the 
rehearsals of the chorus. Such was her devo- 
tion to the project, that in the wdnter of 1874— 
1875 she sang no fewer than 125 nights. She 
reappeared at the rebuilt Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in 1879 as Aida, and Philine in ‘ Mignon.’ In 
1881 she returned to America, singing princi- 
pally in concerts. She married her manager, 
Carl Strakosch, in 1887, and soon afterwards 
retired. Her musi(^a1 gifts were great. She is 
said to have been familiar with forty operas. 
She had great conscientiousness as an artist, 
ardent enthusiasm, and a voice of great com- 
pass and purity. G. and a. c. 

Bibl. — Memoirs of an American Prima Donna, New York, 1918. 

KELLY, Frederick Septimus (6. Sydney, 
May 29, 1881 ; d. Beau court on the Ancre, 
France, Nov. 13, 1916), pianist and composer, 
was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford (where he gained a musical scholarship, 
''.899), and later studied the piano under Knorr 
at Frankfort. 


Kelly’s musical influence among his con- 
temporaries at Oxford was strong. He took 
his turn as president of the University Musical 
Club, and was active in promoting the Sunday 
evening concerts at Balliol. In connection 
with both, his fine taste and his admirable 
qualities as a pianist, particularly in concerted 
chamber music, made their mark. That he 
was also known as a first rate oarsman ^ natur- 
ally served to popularise the interests of his 
art among undergraduates. After his period 
of study abroad he was in London and acted as 
adviser to the Classical Concert Society 
(gi-v.). His influence was exerted to direct that 
society’s interests towards modem music and 
to combine it with the existing repertory of 
classical works, and he was largely responsible 
for the important place held by the society 
through several years. In 1911 he revisited 
Australia and gave some conctjrts at Sydney. 
He returned to London and gave an interesting 
series of chamber concerts in 1912. In 1914, 
on the outbreak of war, he joined the Royal 
Naval Division ; after distinguished service in 
Gallipoli he attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Commander and was killed in action in France, 
Nov. 13, 1916. As a composer Kelly was 
chiefly knowm through some piano pieces which 
h© had produced at his recitals, but a memorial 
concert of his compositions (Wigmoro Hall, 
May 2, 1919) included an Elegy for small 
orchestra, written in Gallipoli (1915), in 
memory of his friend, Rupert Brooke, who had 
died there a few days before, a Serenade for 
flute solo and small orchestra (5 movements) 
and a number of songs. Other works are a 
sonata in G for violin and PF. played by Jelly 
D’Aranyi and Leonard Berwick at a concert of 
the Classical Concert Society ; ‘ Monographs * 
and ‘ Allegro d© Concert ’ for PF. ; Theme, 
Variations and Fugue for two pianofortes, c. 

KELLY, Michael (b. Dublin, Christmastide, 
1762; d. Margate, Oct. 9, 1826), the son of 
Thomas Kelly, wine merchant and dancing- 
master, of Mary Street, Dublin, was a tenor 
singer, composer and author of much quoted 
Jtemin iscen ces. 

When a lad in Dublin he took part in the ‘ Fan- 
toccini’ organised by Kane O’H a ra at the theatre 
in Capel Street, and he was taught the piano by 
Morland (1770-72) and by Michael Arne (1777- 
1778) — his singing-masters Ixung Passerini, 
Peretti and St. Giorgio. He finished his piano 
lessons with Dr. Cogan, and had a short course 
of instruction from Rauzzini. On May 1, 1779, 
he left Dublin for Naples. Before quitting 
Dublin, however, a fortuitous circumstance led 
to his appearance on the stage as the Count in 
Piccinni’s * Buona Figliuola,’ and that again to 
his performing the hero in !Michael Arne’s 
‘ Cymon,* and Lionel in * Lionel and Clarissa.* 

1 He rowed in the Eton eight (1S99). then in the Oxford eight 
and won the ' Diamond Sculls ' three timea at Henley. 
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At Naples he placed himself under the tuition 
of Finaroli, head of the Conservatorio of La 
Madonna di Loreto. He subsequently studied 
under Aprile, with whom he visited Palermo, 
and then went successively to Leghorn, 
Florence, Bologna, Brescia, Verona, Gratz in 
Styria, and Venice, ultimately reaching Vienna, 
where he was engaged at the Court theatre. 
There he remained four years, enjoying the 
intimate friendship of Mozart, who on the pro- 
duction of his ‘ Nozze di Figaro ’ (May 1, 1786) 
allotted to Kelly (whoso name he spells 
‘ Occhely * in his MS. catalogue) the parts of 
Basilio and Don Curzio. Being anxious to 
visit England, Kelly obtained leave of absence 
from the Emperor, and in Feb. 1787 quitted 
Vienna in company with Stephen Storace, his 
mother and sister — Signora Storace — and Att- 
wood. Ho appeared at Drury Lane on Apr. 20, 
as Lionel, in ‘ Lionel and Clarissa,’ and con- 
tinued there as first tenor until he quitted the 
stage. He also sang at the Concerts of Antient 
Music, the Handel performances in Westminster 
Abbey, and in the provinces. 

In 1789 he made his first appearance as a 
composer by the production of the music to 
two pieces called ‘ False Appearancjes ’ and 
‘ Fashionable Friends,’ and from that date till 
1820 furnished the music for sixty-two dramatic 
pieces,^ besides writing a considerable number 
of English, Italian and French single songs, etc. 
In 1793 he was engaged at the King’s Theatre, 
of which he was for many years acting manager. 
On Jan. 1, 1802, he opened a music-shop in Pall 
Mall adjoining the Opera House, but this 
promising speculation failed owing to his in- 
attention, and in 1811 he was made a bankrupt. 
He also engaged in the wine trade, and this 
circumstance, combined with the suspicion that ' 
some of Kelly’s compositions were derived from 
foreign sources, led Sheridan to propose that ho 
should inscribe over his shop, ‘ Michael Kelly, 
Composer of Wines and Importer of Music.’ 
On Oct. 1, 1811, in Dublin, Kelly made his last 
appearance on the stage at his own benefit, 
when he sang ‘ The Bard of Erin,’ composed by 
himself. 

In 1826 he published his Reminiscences in 
2 vols. 8 VO. This entertaining work, which 
reached a second edition in the same year, was 
written by Theodore Hook from materials 
furnished by Kelly. Its personal notices of 
Mozart are both interesting and important, and 
have been done justice to by Otto Jahn {Mozart, 
ii. 242, etc.). Kelly died at Margate, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. The following is a list of the pieces 
for which he composed the music : 

* False Appearances ' and * Fashionable Friends/ 1789 ; * A Friend 
In Need/ ‘ The Last of the Family/ ' The Chimney Comer/ and 
'The Castle Spectre/ 1797 ; ‘Blue Beard/ 'The Outlaws/ ‘The 
Captive of Spielberg ' (with Dusselc), and ‘ Aurello and Miranda/ 
1798 ; * Feudal Times * and ‘ Pi/arro/ 1799 ; ‘ Of age to-morrow/ 

f For an account of the transactions by which * Blue Beard * was 
produced (Drury Lane, Jan. 16, 1798), aee Kelly’s RtminUc»no$$, 
roU ii. p. 144. 


‘ De Montfort,' and ‘ The Indians/ 1800 ; * Deaf and Dumb/ * Adel- 
mom the Outlaw/ and ‘The Glpsey Prince,’ 1801; ‘Urania/ 

‘ Algonah,’ aud ' A House to be sold,’ 1 hO‘2 ; ‘ The Hero of the North,’ 
‘The Marriage Promise,’ and ‘Love laughs at Locb smiths,’ 180.1 ; 

‘ Cinderella,’ ‘ The ('ouiilcrfoit,’ ‘ The Hunter of the Alps,' ‘ 'fhe Gay 
Deceivers,’ ‘The Bad Bargain,’ and ‘ The Land we live in,’ 1804 
‘ The Honey Moon,* ‘ A Prior Claim,’ and ‘ Youth, Love and Folly,' 
1806 ; ‘ We fly by night,’ ‘ The Forty Thieves,’ and ‘ Adrian and 
Orllla,’ 1 SOfi ; ‘ The Y oung H ussar,’ ‘ Town and Country,’ ‘ The Wood 
Demon ' (with M. P. King), ‘ The House of Morville,' Adelgitha,’ and 
‘Time’s a tell-tale,’ 1807 ; ‘ The Jew of Mogadore,’ ’ The Africans,’ 
and ’ Venonl/ 1808 ; ‘ The Foundling of the Forest ' aud ‘ The 
Jubilee, 1809 ; ‘ Oustavus Vasa ’ and a Ballet, 1810 ; ‘ The Peasant 
Boy,’ ‘The Rc^al Oak,’ and ‘One o’clock,’ 1811 ; ‘The Absent 
Apothecary,' ‘ The Russians,’ ‘ Polly,' ‘ The Illusion,* and ’ Harle- 
•jiiln Harper, 1813; ‘Remorse,’ 1814; ‘The Unknown Guest,' 
1816 : ‘ The Pall of Taranto/ 1817 ; ‘ The Bride of Abydos/ 1818 : 

• Abudah,* 1819 ; and ‘ The Lady and the Devil,' 18‘2(). 

Of his many songs, ‘ The Woodpecker ’ is the 
only one that has survived until the present 
time. w. H. IT. ; addns. w. ii. G. p. and D.N.B, 

KELLY, Thomas Alexander Erskine, 
SIXTH Earl of (6. Sejit. 1, 1732 ; d. Brussels, 
Oct. 9, 1781), an amateur composer of some de- 
gree of celebrity, and a violinist. He succeeded 
to the title in 1756, and died a bachelor. He 
studied music in Germany under Stamitz, and 
about the middle of the 18th century became 
famous for the composition of minuets, over- 
tures and symphonies. His overture to ‘ The 
Maid of the Mill,’ 1765, was long a popular piece, 
liobert Bremner of Lonflon and Edinburgh pub- 
lished his earlier compositions, and his copy- 
right grant for them for nineteen years is dated 
1761. Afterwards Lord Kelly’s compositions 
were issued by William Napier. In 1836 Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe edited a small quarto pub- 
lication of his minuets and other })ieces, with 
a biographical notice and list of compositions. 
It is likely that Lord Kelly formed one of that 
group of musicians among whom were James 
O.swald, Charles Burney and Captain (after- 
wards General) Reid, who formed the ‘ Society 
of the Temple of Apollo.’ The compositions of 
this Society were for a time published anony- 
mously by James Oswald of St. Martin’s Lano. 

F. K. 

KELWAY, (1) JosEi'ii {d. probably May 
1782), a pupil of Geminiani, was organist of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, about 1730, but resigned 
the post in 1736, on being appointed organist of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields vice Weldon deceased. 
Upon the arrival of Queen Charlotte in England 
in 1761, Kelway was appointed her instructor 
on. the harpsichord. As a harpsichord-player 
he was remarkable for neatness of touch and 
rapidity of execution, and for his ability in 
performing Scarlatti’s pieces. As an organist 
he excelled in extemporaneous performance, of 
which he was such a master as to attract the 
most eminent musicians in London (amongst 
them Handel) to the church in order to hear 
him. Burney (iv. 665) characterises his playing 
as full of a ‘ masterly wildness . . . bold, rapid, 
and fanciful.* A fine portrait of Kelway seated 
at the harpsichord, probably by Battono, exists. 
Also a pastel from it.® 

His elder brother, (2) Thomas (d. Chichester, 

* Bee alflo Mrs. Delany’s Letters, 1. 679, it. 61, and otner books 
referred to In the D.N.B. 

> The portrait belonged (1916) to Miss Mnsgrave, 63 Cadogan 
Gardens, London ; the pastel to Miss Leat of Yelverton, Devon. 
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May 21, 1749), was educated as a chorister in 
Shichester Cathedral, and became organist there 
in 1726. Seven services and nine anthems by 
him are contained in a MS. volume in the library 
of Chichester Cathedral. His Evening Service 
in B minor is printed in Rimbault’s Cathedral 
Music, and two others in A minor and G minor 
are published by Novello. His epitaph may bo 
read in West’s Cath. Org. w. ii. h. 

KELZ, Matthias, of Schongau, Upper 
Bavaria, was at Augsburg from 1 658-09. He is 
the composer of ‘ Primitiae musicales * and 
‘ Epidigma harmoniae novae,’ 2 books of sonatas 
and dance movements for one or two violins 
and viola da gamba. 

KEMANTC’HE (Arab. Kemangeh), a Persian 
bowed instrument with throe strings, dating 
from unknown antiquity. The body is globu- 
lar with flattened open ends, and made prefer- 
ably of ‘ tut ’ (mulberry) wood. One end is 
covered with skin uj)on which rests the bridge ; 
the tailpin is of metal, and lengthened for 
resting on the ground during performance. 
There are three strings, two of silk and one of 
metal, and the long l)ow is strung with black 
horse-hair {FLA TE LJI. No. 3). Amongst the 
Arabs the instrument takes a simpler and less 
ornamental form, the body being made out of 
a cocoa-nut or a hollow gourd, and there are 
generally but two strings of twisted horse-hair. 
The word means ‘ a little bow,’ and the Arabic 
epithet d gouz (‘ ancient ’) is usually added. 
It is undoubl^edly one of the earliest of all 
bowed instruments, claiming identity with or 
descent from the somewhat mythical Kavan- 
astrom of India, from which the Urheen (Erh- 
hsien) of the (Chinese is also supposed to have 
sprung. (See Violin Family.) f. w. o. 

KEMBLE, AniSLAinE {b, circa 1814 ; d. Aug. 
4, 1879), younger daughter of Charles Kemble, 
the eminent actor, was educated for a conc,ert 
singer. She appeared first in London at a con- 
cert of Ancient Music on May 13, 1835, and 
afterwards at the York Festival, but with little 
success. She then went to Paris for improve- 
ment, and from thence in 1837 to Germany, and 
early in 1839 to Italy, when she had lessons 
from Pasta on the Lake of Como. In that year 
she made her appearance at La Fenice, Venice, as 
Norma with decided success. In 1840 she sang 
at Trieste, Milan, Padua, Bologna and Mantua 
with increasing reputation. In 1841 she returned 
to England, and on Nov. 2 appeared in an Eng- 
lish version of ‘ Norma ’ with marked success. 
In 1842 she sang in English versions of ‘ Lo 
Nozzo di Figaro,’ ‘ La Sonnambula,’ ‘ Semira- 
mide,’ and ‘ II Matrimonio Segreto.’ In 1843 she 
was married to Edward John Sartoris, and re- 
tired from the profession. In 1 867 she published 
her delightful .4 Week in a French Country House. 

Bibl. — S ee her eiater Fanny Kennble'a Jterord* of a Girlhood, and 
other remlniacencefl. Mrs. Sartoris’s own recollections were em- 
bodied in Fa$t noun, 1880. 

w. H. H. ; addns. from D.N.B. 


KEMP, Joseph, Mus.D. (6. Exeter, 1778; 
d. London, May 22, 1824), was placed as a 
chorister in the cathedral under William Jack- 
son, with whom ho continued as a pupil after 
quitting the choir. In 1802 he removed to 
Bristol on being appointed organist of the 
cathedral. In 1807 he resigned his appoint- 
ment and settled in London. In 1808 he took 
the degree of Mus.B. at Cambridge, his exercise 
being a War Anthem, ‘ A Sound of Battle is in 
the Land * (composed 1803). In 1809 he was, 
by special dispensation, permitted to proceed 
Doctor of Music ; his exercise being an anthem 
entitled ‘ The Crucifixion.’ On Oct. 25, 1809, 
‘ The Jubilee,’ an occasional piece by him, was 
produced at the Hay market Theatre. In 1810 
a melodrama called ‘ The Sie^ge of 1 sea (Exeter); 
or. The Battles in the West,’ written by Kemp, 
with music by himself and Domenico Corri, was 
produced at the theatre in Tottenham Street. 
In the same year he lectured on his New System 
of Musical Education, probably the first method 
propounded in England for teaching music to 
numbers simultaneously. In 1814 be returned 
to Exeter, resided there till 1818, then went 
to France, remained until 1821, and again 
returned to Exeter. Dr. Kemp published : 

An anthem, * 1 am i^Ipha and Omega.' 

* Twelve PHalmodicHl Melodies,’ 1818. 

* Twelve Bonys,’ 17l)D. 

‘Twenty Uouhle Chants.’ 

A set of pianoforte souatas, puhllshe*! at F.xeter. 

Musical Illustrations of the Beauties of Bhttkt‘»p»*are.’ 

* Musical Illustrations of The Lady of the Lake.’ 

Thf Voral Maifazine 

7'he Ifew St/stem of Musical Education, Part 1. 

Niuuerous single glees, songs, duets and trios. 

KEMPIS, Nicolas a (b. Florence, mid- 17th 
cent.), organist of St. Gudule, Brussels. He 
composed a book tJ 8-part masses and motets ; 
also Symphoniae 1, 2, 3 violiiiorurn (Antwerp, 
1644) ; Symyihoniae 1, 2, 3, 4 et 5 instrum. . . . 
op. 2 (Antwerp, 1647). His violin sonatas of 
1644 show considerable progress in the can- 
tabile style. (See his sonata in A in Riemann’s 
‘ Alte Kammermusik,’ Schott.) K. v. d. s. 

KENN, P., a famous German horn -player 
who went to Paris in 1782. He became 
2nd horn at the Opera in 1783 ; joined the 
Guarde Nationale in 1791 ; was teacher at the 
Conservatoire from 1795-1802, and retired from 
opera with a pension in 1808. He composed 
horn duets, trios, etc. Fetis declared him one 
of the finest of all low horn players. 

E. V. d. s. 

KENNEDY, see Violin Family, subsection 
English Makers. 

KENNEDY, (1) David {b. Perth, Apr. 15, 
1825 ; d. Stratford, Ontario, Oct. 12, 1886), 
Scottish singer. 

He received his first lessons in music from his 
father, an enthusiastic musician, and at the age 
of 18 assisted him as precentor of the North 
United Secession Church, Perth. At the age of 
20 he succeeded his uncle as precentor of South 
Street Church in the same city. At an early 
age he was apprenticed to a house painter in 
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Perth. During this time, while working at a 
house ten or twelve miles distant, he resolved to 
hear Templeton, who was singing at the Perth 
Theatre. He started after leaving off work, 
running all the way, and clearing the distance 
in two hours. liaving no money to pay for 
admission, he stood throughout the whole per- 
formance, in the pelting rain, with ear to key- 
hole, and then took to the road again to be 
ready for work at six in the morning. He after- 
wards worked as a journeyman in Edinburgh 
and London, but returned to Perth to start busi- 
ness on his own account. He had, however, the 
never-ceasing desire to become a public singer, 
and made frequent visits to Edinburgh to re- 
ceive singing-lessons from Edmund Edmunds. 
Having secured an appointment as precentor in 
Nicolson Street United Presbyterian Church, 
Edinburgh, he struggled hard to support him- 
self and family by occasional concert giving, 
teaching, etc., in Edinburgh and neighbour- 
hood. 

In January 1859 ho received his first im- 
portant engagement, for the Burns centenary at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. In the autumn 
he gave twelve concerts in Buccleuch Street 
Hall, Edinburgh. Every programme being dif- 
ferent, he tested about 150 songs. Professor 
Aytoun and RoVjert and William Chambers were 
in the habit of attending; they became his 
personal friends, and gave him many friendly 
hints and great encouragement at the outset of 
his career. In 1860 he made short tours in 
Scotland, and 1861 wont as far as the Orkneys. 
In the summer of 1862 he made his first appear- 
ance in London, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Four concerts were given, and the programmes 
contained selections from ‘The Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ ‘Noctes Ambrosianae,’ etc., etc. The 
veteran John Templeton was present upon 
each occasion, and was one of the first to offer 
his warm congratulations. In December of the 
same year Kennedy gave a long series of con- 
certs in the Egyptian Hall. After tours in the 
south of England and in Scotland he returned 
to London in 1864 to give a series of concerts in 
Store Street Hall, with fresh programmes, which 
included selections from ‘Waverley,’ and an 
entertainment called ‘The Farmer’s Ingle.’ 
His eldest daughter, Helen, scarcely in her 
teens, had now become his accompanist. At one 
time or another his eleven sons and daughters 
all assisted in the entertainments. In the 
summer of 1866 he visited Canada and the 
United States, and sang in every city of impor- 
tance North and South. For the next twenty 
years he toured at home and abroad, travelling 
through Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and India, and revisiting Canada several times. 
One of his first acts when at Quebec in 1867 was 
to visit the grave of John Wilson, the Scottish 
singer, who died there in 1849. He had photo- 
graphs taken of the tombstone, and arranged 


that the grave should be tended and cared for in 
perpetuity. Kennedy’s last appearance in pub- 
lic was at a ‘Burns Night,’ in Sarnia, Oct. 4, 
1886. The last concert given by the ‘ Kennedy 
Family’ was at Stratford, Ontario, on the fob 
lowing evening. Kennedy being too ill to ap^ 
pear, his daughters carried out the programme, 
the Mayor of Stratford taking the chair. Ken- 
nedy probably hastened his end by resolving to 
revisit the grave of Wilson with the shadow of 
death almost upon him. Ho went out of his 
way to do so, and died in a few days. The body 
was embalmed and brought to his native land 
by his widow ; a public funeral took place from 
his own house in Edinburgh to the Grange 
Cemetery. An interesting sketch, David Ken- 
nedy, the Scottish Singer, by his daughter 
Marjory (Mrs. Kennedy Fraser; see below), 
was published in 1887. It contains also a con- 
densation of three books, previously published, 
entitled Kennedy’s Colonial Tour, Kennedy in 
India, and Kennedy at the Cape. One son and 
two daughters perished at the burning of the 
Th^dtre dcs Italiens at Nice on Mar. 23, 1881. 
His eldest son was David (5. Perth, 1849 ; 
d. Pietermaritzburg, Dec. 5, 1885). His 

youngest daughter, Jpjhsie, married Tobias 
Mattu/vy (q.v.). Only a few years before his 
death Kennedy was at Milan receiving valuable 
hints from Larnperti ; a true lover of his art, he 
ever felt tlie necessity for constant application 
and study. Among the Scottish singers who 
gave similar entertainments to those of Wibon 
and Kennedy, the Fraser family deserves men- 
tion. Its head was John Fraser (6. Renfrew- 
shire, c. 1794; d. Mar. 1879). lie and his 
daughters attained considerable merit in their 
line. w. H. ; addns. f. k. 

(2) Marjory (Mrs. Kennedy Fraser) (b. Perth, 
Oct. 1, 1857), is the most distinguished of 
David Kennedy’s children on account of her 
important work as collector and editor of 
Hebridean Folk-song. She, like the other 
members of the family, shared the travels and 
the musical activities of the father, whom she 
accompanied on the piano at the age of 12. He 
began her training as a singer, which was com- 
pleted under Mathilde Marches! in Milan and 
Paris. Her marriage to A. J. Fraser, a mathe- 
matician and schoolmaster of Glasgow, took 
place after her father’s death, and, her husband 
dying not long after, she pursued her artistic 
career through many lecture-recitals on various 
aspects of song. Ducoudray’s collection of 
Breton songs stimulated her interest in folk- 
song, and in 1905 she first visited the islands of 
the Outer Hebrides. Her own collections of 
Hebridean song, her extensive studies therein, 
and the numerous lecture-recitals by which she 
has brought these songs before the general 
public, have accomplished for the folk art of 
the Hebrides a popularity comparable to that 
achieved by Cecil Sharp for the folk-songs of 
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Somerset. Mrs. Kennedy Fraser visited New 
York in 1913, and has lectured in the United 
States. She made an appearance on the stage 
in the first production ( 1 924) of Bantock's opera, 
‘ The Seal Woman,’ of which she was the 
librettist, and the music of which is largely 
founded on melodies of her collection. The 
following are her principal publications ; 

* Bongs of the Hebrides/ 3 vols. (English and Gaelic text), 1909. 

llUf, 1921 

* He brill **an Suite/ vcl, and PF. 

* Scots Folk Tunes.' 

Unison Songs for Schools. 

Three handbooks, viz, : 

Lawg of Interpretation and Uebridtan Song, 

Lowland Scota Sontj. 

Pronunciation of Lowland Scots. 

Her daughter, (3) Patctffa Kenned y- 
Fraser (6. Edinburgh, June 10, 1888), is well 
known for her singing to the harp of ‘ Songs of 
the Hebrides.’ She has toured in America. She 
married d. C. F. Hood. o. 

KENNIS, Guillaume-Gommatre [b. Licrre, 
Feb. 9, 1719; d. Louvain, May 10, 1789), 
maitre de chapt'lle at IJcrrc Church, 1742-50 ; 
at St. Pierre, Louvain, 1750-89. He was an 
excellent violinist, and was presented w'ith a 
Jao. Stainer violin by the Empress Maria- 
Thoresa. (See Burney’s Diary ^ p. 62.) Ho 
composed 6 sinfinie a quatro, trio sonatas, 
duets, and violin sonatas with basso continuo 
{Q-’L,). 

KENT, James (6. Winchester, Mar. 13, 1700; 
d. there, May ^ 6, 1776), son of a glazier, 
became a chorister of the cathedral there under 
Vaughan Richardson, from 1711-14, but was 
shortly afterwards removed to London and 
entered as a chorister of the Chapel Royal under 
Dr. Croft. There lie attracted the attention of 
the sub-doan. Rev. John Dolben, through whoso 
influence he obtained, in 1717, the post of 
organist of the parish Church of Finedon, 
Northamptonshire, the seat of the Dolbens. 
He resigned his oflice at Finedon in 1731, on 
obtaining the organistship of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which ho held till 1737, when on 
Jan. 13 he succeeded John Bishop as organist 
of the cathedral and college of Winchester. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Freeman, a singer at the theatre in the time of 
Purcell, afterw^ards a member of the choirs of 
the Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s, and Westminster, 
and who died Dec. 10, 1736. It was not until 
the decline of life that Kent could bo induced 
to publish ; ho then printed a volume contain- 
ing twelve anthems. In 1774 he resigned his 
appointments in favour of Peter Fussell. After 
his death a volume containing a Morning and 
Evening Service and eight anthems by him was 
published under the editorship of Joseph Corfe. 
Kent assisted Dr. Boyce in the compilation of 
his ‘ Cathedral Music.’ His anthems have been 
extravagantly extolled by some, and decried 
by others ; in both cases unjustly They are 
smooth and even production.®, generally pleas- 

I Ov 1& October, aooording to hU toonumeut In the oathednd. 


ing, but rarely rising above mediocrity. His 
* Hear my Prayer ’ was at one time a great 
favourite, but it is a poor composition. He 
borrowed freely from Italian composers, with- 
out acknowledgment, as is shown by a volume 
full of his notes formerly in the possession of 
Sir F. A. G. Ouseley. (See Bassanj.) 

w. H. H. ; addns. West’s Caih. Org., etc. 

KENT - BUGLE ; Royal Kent Bugle ; 
Regent’s Bugle, see Bugle. 

KEOLANTHE, or The Unearthly Bride, 
opera in 2 acts ; words by Fitzball, music by 
Balfe. Produced Lyceum Theatre, Mar. 9, 
1841. G. 

KEPER, John, of Hart Hall, Oxford, who 
graduated as M.A. Feb. 11, 1569, produced in 
1574 ‘ Select Psalms in four parts.’ w. h. h. 

KERAULOPHON (from K€pai'’\T]s, a hom- 
blower, and a voice). An 8-foot organ 

manual stop, of a reedy and pleasant quality 
of tone. It was invented by Messrs. Gray & 
Davison, and used by them for the first time in 
1843 in the organ they made for St. Paul’s 
Church, Wilton Place. An example was intro- 
duced by the French firm of Ducroquet into 
their organ at St. Eustache, Paris, erected in 
1854. B. J. H. 

KERLE, Jacob van (6. Ypres, c. 1531 ; 
d, Prague, Jan. 7, 1591 ^), a Flemish master 
who appears to have spent the earlier part of 
his musical career in Italy, whence the dedica- 
tions of his earlier works from 1558 are dated. 
From 1562-75 ho was in the service of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Augsburg — Otto von 
Truchsess — partly in Rome and partly in Augs- 
burg. He is said to have accompanied the 
cardinal to the later sessions of the Council of 
Trent, 1562-63, and at any rate was commis- 
sioned by him to compose the music for a set 
of special prayers on behalf of the Council (see 
title below). He afterwards obtained a canonry 
at Cambrai, which he continued to hold while 
also in the service of the Emperor Rudolf at 
Vienna and Prague ( 1583 and 1585). His works 
are : 

1. Hytnni totlus annl, etc., a 4. Rome, 1558, 23 n. 

2. SiaRaifloat octo toniun, a 1. Venice, 15GI. 

.3. Sex mifltiae, a 4 and 5. Venice, I5r)*2. Dedicated to Duke Albert 
of Bavaria. It is in the title of this work Kerle is described as 
composer to we Cardinal of Au^rsburff 

4. Preces speclalen pro salubri xeuerulls ooncllil successu et con- 
clusione, porulique C'hristiaui salute ac unioue, etc., 10 Respoiworla. 
a 4. Venice, 1562. 

5. Cantiones sacrae, a 5 and 6. Namberg, 1571. 14 llilotcts ana . 
Te Deiims. 

6. Liber mndulorum sacrorum, 6 et 6 voc., qulbus addita rm 
receni cantln, 8 voc., de esrro foedere contra Turcas (this last com- 
position being a thanksgiving for the victory at Lepanto over the 
Turks). Munich, 1572. 

7. Two other Books of Motets, a 4-6. 3.3 n. Munich, 1573. 

8. Cantiones sacrae, a 5 and 6. Munich, 1575, 9 n. 

9. 4 Minsae, a 4, with Te Deum, a 5. Plantln, Antwerp, 1583 (this 
work a reprint). 

10. Aliquot inodnll, a 4-8, etc. Frag, 1685. Te Deum, Magnldcat, 
Asperges and motets. 

Ambros speaks very highly of Kerle’s massy's 
and motets While still belonging to the oldi i 
school of composition, they have a character 
of their own of grandeur and power. Proske’s 
‘ Musica Divina ’ contains a vigorous motet b'V 

> Hiemann. 
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Kerle, ‘ Exurge quare obdormis Domine.’ 
Maldeghem in his ‘ Tresor ’ has reprinted three 
masses, a Te Deum and a few motets. 

Bmt,. —Otto UKHraUNO, Jacobus de Kerlf. 153] '32 — 1591. 
Ssln Lebenund seine Werke, pp. 113 (Munich, 1913). See note in 
feb. 19*20, p. 310. j jyj 

KERLL (Kekl, Cherll), Johann Caspar i 
(6. Adorf, Saxony, Apr. 9, 1627 ® ; d, there. 
Fob. 13, 1693 ®), celebrated organist. 

Mattheson’s Ehrenpforte contains details of 
his life. He came early to Vienna, and learnt 
the organ from Valentini, then organist, after- 
wards Kapellmeister to the court, on whose 
recommendation Ferdinand III. sent him to 
Rome to study under Carissimi. In all proba- 
bility he also learnt from Frescobaldi, possibly 
at the same time as his countryman Froberger. 
Having returned to Germany he entered the 
service of the Bavarian Elector on Feb. 22, 
1656, and in that capacity was present at the 
coronation of Leopold I. at Frankfort (July 22, 
1658), where he is said to have been presented 
by Schmelzer, vi<^e-court-Kapellmeister, to the 
Emperor, and invited to improvise on a given 
theme in presence of the court. Some doubt is 
thrown on this by the fact that Schmelzer did 
not become vice- Kapellmeister till Jan. 1, 1671; 
but he may well have been in attendance on the 
Emperor at Frankfort, and at any rate KerlFs 
reputation as an organist dates from the corona- 
tion. Kerll remained at Munich until 1674. 
For the Italian singers there he composed a 
‘ Missa nigra,’ entirely written in black notes, 
and a duet for two castrati, ‘ O bone Jesu,’ the 
only accompaniment of which is a ground bass 
passing through all the keys. Besides other 
church works, sonatas for tw'o violins and a viola 
da gamba, and a ‘ Modulatio organica super 
Magnificat ’ (Munich, 1686), Mattheson men- 
tions toccatas, canzonas, ricercars and batailles 
of his composition for the organ. In 1674 he 
threw up his post and went to Vienna, where 
ho gave lessons at what was then a high scale 
of remuneration. Ho was appointed court 
organist there in 1677, and seems to have re- 
tained the post until 1692, when it is supposed 
that he returned to Munich. 

His style is remarkable for the frequent 
introduction of discord resolved in a new and 
unexpected manner, in which respect he is de- 
servedly considered a predecessor of Sebastian 
Bach. He wrote the music of the operas 
‘ Oronte,’ 1657 ; ‘ Erinto,’ 1661 ; of the seren- 
ata in honour of the birthday of the wife of 
the Elector (Nov. 6, 1661), ‘ Le pretensioni del 
Sole * : and of ‘ I colori geniali ’ (1668). One 
of his canzonas has been preserved to the world 
in a singular but most efficient way — owing to 
its insertion by Handel in * Israel in Egypt * 
to the words ‘ Eg5rpt was glad when they de- 

» Not von Kerl, aa many dictionartes say. 

• Itiemann, 

* Hte tomb, sbowinff thl« date, waa formerly in the Autniatlne 
Church, but that ia now the Ciustom-houae, and the tomh U no 
longer discoverable. The epitaph is given In Q.-L. 


parted.* Hawkins gives the canzona in its 
original form in his History, chap. 124. His 
masses and motets are catalogued in Q,-L., as 
well as his other compositions in MS. A selec- 
tion of his instrumental works is published in 
D.D.T. (second series), ii. 2. 

F. G., with addns. 

KES, Willem {b. Dordrecht, Holland, Feb. 
16, 1856), violinist and conductt)r, studied with 
many professors, at first under Tyssens, Noth- 
durft and Ferdinand Bdhm, and then, provided 
with a stipend by the King of Holland, with 
Ferdinand David at the Leipzig Conservatorium 
(1871), with Wieniawski at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, and finally (187()) with Joachim at 
Berlin. But his career has been rather that of 
conductor than violinist. For several years ha 
divided his time between his native town and 
Amsterdam, accepting in the latter city the 
post of conductor of the Park Orchestra, and 
Felix Meritis Socit‘ty (1876), the Parkschoiiw- 
burg Concerts (1883), and the Conc-ertgebouw 
Concerts (1890), directing also the Society Con- 
certs at Dordrecht. In 1895 he undertook the 
conductors hij) of the Scottish Orchestra in Glas- 
gow, and in 1898 was appointed conductor of 
the Moscow Philharmonic Society and director 
of the Moscow (.Conservatoire. He returned to 
Leipzig in 1904 for a few months ; then re- 
moved to Dresden, and afterwards to Coblenz, 
with musical activities in both towns. He has 
written a symphony, a ‘ Ballade ’ for chorus, solo 
voice and orchestra, besides smaller works. 

w. w. c. 

KETTEN, Henri (6. Baja, Hungary, Mar. 
25, 1848 ; d. Paris, Apr. 1, 1883), attained a 
rapid success as a pianist, being t rained in Paris 
by Marmontel and Halevy. His compositions 
enjoyed a great vogue in their day, but are of 
essentially trivial quality. m. 

KETTEKER, Eugene (6. Rouen, 1831 ; 
d. Dec;. 18, 1870), entered the Paris Conserva- 
toire, obtaining a second prize for solfege in 
1847, and a j)re7nicr accessit in 1852, under Mar- 
montel From that time until his death, which 
took place during the siege of Paris, ho appearea 
constantly as a pianist, and wrote multitudes 
of brilliant fantasias and drawing-room pieces, 
which obtained ephemeral popularity. m. 

KETTLE-DRUM, see Drum (1). 

KEUCHENTHAL, Johannes, (lescribed as 
‘ Pfarrherr auf dera St. Andreasberge,* pub- 
lished at Wittenberg in 1573 a compre- 
hensive collection of liturgical music for the 
use of the Lutheran Church {Kirchengesang 
Idteinisch und deutsch). It contains plain -song 
melodies of the Introits, Sequences, Antiphons, 
Responsoria, parts of the Mass and other offices 
of the Church for all Sundays and Holydays, 
besides some Deutsche Lieder, and a German 
Passion-Music with the ‘ Turbae ’ set in falso- 
bordone style for four voices. Otto Kade {Die 
dltere Passionscompositionen, 1893) has proved 
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this Passion to be based on an older arrange- 
ment by Johann Walther. Tuchor (Schatz des 
evangelischen Kirchengesangny ii. p. 322) men- 
tions that this Keuchenthal Passion eon tinned 
to be used at Nuremberg down to 1806 

J. R. M. 

KEY, an English word applied to music 
mainly in two senses, viz. (1) in relation to 
scales and (2a and 2b) as part of the mechanism 
of instruments, as follows : 

(1) Equivalent to Er. tonalite ; Gor. Tonart ; 
Ital. tonalitd. In this sense the term is applic- 
able to all European music written in accord- 
ance with cither of the two modes, called major 
or minor, which were evolved by the process of 
harmony from the older melodic modes (see 
Modes, Ecclesiastical). It is not cotermin- 
ous with Scale (r/.?’.), because the scale is merely 
the chart or outline of the key, and notes not 
contained in the scale are usable in the key (see 
Accidentals). Every note is j)ossible as the 
key-note of two keys, based on the major and 
minor scales beginning from that note. The 
key is shown in notation by a group of sharps 
or Hats placed after the clef on the stave and 
called the Key .Signature (q.v.). For the his- 
torical development of key and its importance 
as a factor in composition, see the articles 
Harmony and I'onality. c. j 

(2a) Equivalent to Fr touche \ Gcr. Tade; I 
Ital. iasto, A key of a pianoforte or similar ; 
instrument is a lever, balanced sco-saw fashion | 
near its (jcntre, upon a rnetal pin. It is usually i 
ot lime-tree, because that wood is little liable to j 
warp. Besides the metal pin upon the balance 
rail of the key-frame, modern instruments have 
another metal pin for each key upon the front 
rail, to prevent too much lateral motion.^ A 
key is long or short according to its employ- 
ment. Those rejiresenting the notes of the 
natural scale are long, those of the intervening 
semitones (five to the octave) are short. Each 
long key is covered as far as it is visible with 
ivory or equivalent substance : and each short 
or raised key bears a block of ebony or other 
hard black wood. In old instruments the 
practice in this respect varied. (See Key- 
board.) A. J. n. 

{2b) Equivalent to Fr. clef ; Ger. Klappe ; 
Ital. chiave, the name given to the levers on 
wind instruments which serve the purpose of 
opening and closing certain sound-holes. 

They are divided into open and closed keys, 
according to the function which they perform. 
In the former case they stand normally above 
their respective holes, and are closed by the 
pressure of the finger ; whereas in the latter 
they close the bole until lifted by muscular 
action. The closed keys are levers of the first, 
the open keys usually of the third mechanical 

1 The invention (1909) by Frederick Ciutsam of the cradle key is 
an iinportunt modlilcation of this mechaaism. In ' Clutsatn's 
Cradle Keyboard * the key reat« on a rocker and is so balanced that 
the metal weights usually employed can be dispensed with. 

VOL. m 


order. They serve the purpose of bringing 
distant orifices within the reach of the hand, 
and of covering apertures which are too large 
for the last phalanx of the finger. They are 
inferior to the finger in lacking the delicate 
sense of touch to which musical expression is in 
a great measure due. In the bassoon, there- 
fore, the sound-holes are bored obliquely in the 
substance of the wood so as to diminish the 
divergence of the fingers. Keys are applied to 
instruments of the flute family, to reeds, such 
as the oboe and clarinet, and to instruments 
w'ith cupped mouthpieces, such as the key 
bugle and the Ophicleide (g-t'.), the name of 
which is a compound of the Greek words for 
Snake and Key. (See articles on these instru- 
mentr.) In the original Serpent {q.v.) the 
holes themselves were closed by the pad of the 
finger, the tube being so curved as to bring 
them within reach. 

The artistic arrangement of keys on aU classes 
of wind instruments is a recent development. 
Flutes, oboes, bassoons and clarinets, up to the 
beginning of the 19th century or even later, 
w’ero almost devoid of them. The bassoon, 
however, early possessed several in its bass joint 
for the production of the six lowest notes on its 
register, which far exceed the reach of the hand. 
In some earlier specimens, as stated in the 
article referred to, this mechanism was rudely 
preceded by plugs, requiring to be drawn out 
before performance, and not easily replaced 
with the necessary rapidity. (See Bassoon.) 

The older flutes, clarinets and oboes only 
possess throe or four keys at most, cut out of 
sheet metal, and closely resembling mustard- 
spoons. The intermediate tones, in this de- 
ficiency of keys, were produced by what are 
termed ‘ cross-fingerings,’ which consist essenti- 
ally in closing one or two h)wer holes with the 
fingers, while leaving one intermediate open. 
A rude approximation to a semitone was thus 
attained, but the note is usually of a dull and 
muffled character. Boehm {q.v.)y in the flute 
named after him, entirely discarded the use of 
these ‘ cross-fingered ’ notes. (See Flute.) 

Keys are now fashioned in a far more artistic 
and convenient form, a distinction in shape 
being made between those which are open and 
those normally closed ; so that the player may 
be assisted in perfcjrinance by his instinctive 
sense of touch. (See Bassoon.) Besides the 
Bassoon, the Como di Bassetto affords a good 
example of this contrivance, the scale being 
carried down through four semitones by inter- 
locking keys, worked by the thumb of the right 
hand alone. w. n. s. 

KEYBOARD (Fr. clavier \ Ger. Klaviatur; 
Ital. tcuttatura)y a frame or, technically, a ‘ set * 
of keys. The influence of the keyboard upon 
the development of modern music is as con- 
spicuous as it has been important. To this day 
C major is ‘ natural ’ on the keys, as it is in the 

O 
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corresponding notation. Other scales are 
formed by substituting accidental sharps or 
flats for naturals, both in notation and on the 
keyed instruments, a fact which is evidence of 
the common origin and early growth together 
of the two. But the notation soon outgrew the 
keyboard. It has been remarked by Huxley 
that the ingenuity of human inventions has 
been paralleled by the tenacity with which 
original forms have been preserved. Although 
the number of keys within an octave of the key- 
board are quite inadequate to render the written 
notation of the four-and* twenty major and 
minor modes, or even of the semitones allied to 
the one that it was first mainly contrived for, 
no attempts to augment the number of keys in 
the octave or to change their familiar disposi- 
tion have yet succeeded. The permanence of 
the width of the octave again has been deter- 
mined by the average span of the hand, and a 
Ruckers harpsichord of 1614 measures but a 
small fraction of an inch less in the eight keys 
than a concert-grand piano of the 20th century. 
We are without definite information as to the 
origin of the keyboard. A primitive keyboard 
is exhibited in the Hydraulus {q.v.). There is 
reason to bebeve that the little portable organ 
or regal may at first have had a keyboard de- 
rived from the T-shaped keys of the Hxjrdy 
Gurdy. The first keyboard would be diatonic, 
with fluctuating or simultaneous use of the Bb 
and Btj in the doubtful territory between the 
A and C of the natural scale. Praetorius, 1619, 
speaks of organs with such keyboards as being 
still in existence, t.e. with Bb and Bfi only, 
making three semitones in the octave (really 
four : e — /, a — 6b, 6b — 6tl, 6tj — c). When the 
row of sharps was introduced, and whether at 
once or by degrees, we do not know. They are, 
doubtless, due to the frequent necessity for 
transposition, and we find them complete in 
trustworthy pictorial representations of the 
15th century. There is a painting by Memling 
in the Hospital of St. John at Bruges, whence it 
has never been removed, dated 1479, wherein 
the keyboard of a regal is depicted exactly as 
we have it in the arrangement of the upper keys 
in twos and threes, though the upper keys are 
of the same light colour as the lower, and are 
placed farther back. Another painting of the 
Flemish school may be seen at Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh, wherein a positive organ has a per- 
fect chromatic keyboard beginning at B tl . This 
picture has been proved by the late Mr. Laing, 
F.S.A., to date about 1484. The instrument is 
' short octave,’ there being two pipes for the 
deep G and A. The keys are white naturals 
and black sharps. 

Early Keyboards described. — The oldest 
keyed instruments we have seen with un- 
doubtedly original keyboards are a spinet ' in 
the museum of the Conservatoire at Paris, bear- 
*. Eo. SU of Ghoaqtaet*! Catatogot (1870). 


ing the inscription ‘ Francisci de Fortalupnk 
Veronen. opus, MDXXIII,' the compass is four 
octaves and a half tone (from E to F) and the 
natural notes are black with the sharps white ; 
and a very interesting Roman Clavicembalo, 
acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
1879. The date is 1521, and it was made by 
Geronimo of Bologna ; it has boxwood naturals, 
compass from E to d''\ nearly four octaves. 
There was a spinet in the loan collection of the 
Bologna Exhibition (1888), made by Pasi of 
Modena, which was said to be dated 1 490. ( See 

also Spinet.) The Flemings, especially the 
Ruckers, oscillated between black and ivory 
naturals. The clavichords of Germany and 
the clavecins of France which we have seen 
have had black naturals, as, according to Dr. 
Burney, had those of Spain. Loosemore and 
the Haywards, in England, in the time of 
Charles II., used boxwood for naturals ; a 
clavichord of four and a half octavos existing 
near Hanover in 1875 had the same — a clue 
perhaps to its date. Keen and Slade, in the 
time of Queen Anne, used ebony. Dr. Burney 
writes that the Hitchcocks also had ivory 
naturals in their spinets, and two of Thomas 
Hitchcock’s still existing have them. But one 
of John Hitchcock’s, dated 1630, said to have 
belonged to the Princess Amelia, subsequently 
owned by Mr. W. Dale, has ebony naturals. 
All three have a strip of the colour of the 
naturals inserted in the sharps, and have five 
octaves compass — from G, to g"', sixty-one 
keys ! This wide compass for that time — un- 
doubtedly authentic — may be compared with 
the widest Ruckers to be mentioned farther on. 

Compass of Spinets and Harpsichords. — 
Under Clavichord we have collected what 
information is trustworthy of the earliest com- 
pass of the keyboards of that instrument. The 
Italian spinets of the 16th century were nearly 
always of four octaves and a semitone, but 
divided into F and C instruments with the semi- 
tone E or Btj as the lowest note. But this 
apparent E or B may from analogy with ‘ short 
octave ’ organs — at that time frequently made 
— ^have been tuned C or G, the fourth below the 
next lowest note.* Another question arises 
whether the F or C thus obtained were not 
actually of the same absolute pitch (as near as 
pitch can be practically said to be absolute). 
We know from Arnold Schlick {Spiegel der 
Orgelmacher, 1511,® that F and C organs were 
made on one measurement or pitch for the 
lowest pipe, and this may have been carried on 


> Yet Praetorl.t8 distinctly described Uie Halberstadt orfcan, built 
1369, reconstructed 1494, as having the lowest note Bfl — the scale 
proceeding by semitones upwards, and we know the sentiment lor 
the leading note had not then been evolved. Mersenne gives a 
Psaltery this scale ; G, C, D, E (not B, C be it observed). The 
writer's suggestion has been recently confirmed by the independent 
research of Professor A , K raut. Junr^ of Florence. He thus describes 
the lowest octaves of these Hplnets. Apparent notes B, F , O , A, 
Bty, etc., or B, C ,1) , E, etc., real notes C, F, D, G, E, A, Bjy, etc, 
O, C, A, D, etc., the B key frequeutlv divided Into F upper half, 
G for the lower. The primary disposition Is, however, that of tbe 
semitone from the Greek tetrachord. 
t Kepilnted in Berlin, 1869, p. 108. 
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1. ENGLISH PIANO (Zumpe and Bmitebart, 1770). 

2. ITALIAN PIANO (by the inventor, B. Cristofori, 1726). 

1. Oalpin Collection. 2. Heyer Muaeum, formerly Cologne, now Leipzig. 
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m spinets, which would account for the old 
tradition of their being tuned * in the fifth or 
the octave,’ meaning that difference in the 
pitch which would arise from such a system. 

The Antwerp (Ruckers) harpsichords appear 
to have varied arbitrarily in the compass of 
their keyboards. We have observed E — c'"' 
forty-five notes, C — c'” forty-nine, — d"' 

fifty-two, C — e'" fifty-three, fifty-four, 

G, — d'" or A, — e'" fifty-six, — e'" or G^—f" 
(without the lowest G#) fifty-eight 
sixty-one, and in two of Hans Ruckers (the 
eldest) F, — gr"' sixty- three notes. In some 
instances, however, these keyboards have been 
extended oven, as has been proved, by the 
makers themselves. 

Compass of the Pianoforte. — ^The English 
seem to have early preferred a wide compass, 
as with the Hitchcocks, already referred to. 
Kirkman and Shudi in the next century, how- 
ever, in their large harpsichords never went 
higher than although the latter, towards 
the end of his career, about 1770, increased his 
scale downwards to C. Here Kirkman did not 
follow him. Zumpe began making square 
pianos in London, about 1706, with the G^ — f'" 
compass (omitting the lowest G#) — ^nearly five 
octaves — but soon adopted the five octaves, 

— f'" in which John Broadwood, who recon- 
structed the square piano, followed him. The 
advances in compass of Messrs. Broadwood and 
Sons’ pianofortes are as follows. In 1793, to 
five and a half octaves, F^ — c"". In 1790, six 
octaves, — c"" : this was the compass of 
Beethoven’s Broadwood Grand, 1817. In 
1804, six octaves In 1811, six and a 

half octaves, — f "". In 1844 the treble g"" 
was attained, and in 1852 the treble a”". But 
before this the A^^ — a"" seven octave compass 
had been introduced by other makers, and soon 
after became general. The Broad woods were 
late in adding these extreme notes : Pleyel’s 
semigrand, used by Chopin in Paris, on his 
return from Majorca, had Liszt 

played on a Erard — c"" in Paris in 1824, and 
in London in 1825. Even c'"" appears in 
recent concert grands, and composers have 
written up to it ; also the deepest G^^ which 
was, by the way, in Broadwoods’ Exhibition 
grands of 1861. (See Staveless Notation.) 

Experimental Keyboards. — Innumerable 
attempts have been made during the last 
century to modify the keyboard either in order 
to approximate it to the system of just intona- 
tion or to gain some supposed facility in per- 
formance. None has yet (1926) gained any 
acceptance. The nature of these experiments 
is indicated by the following examples. 

The invention of a ‘ symmetrical ’ keyboard, 
by which a uniform fingering for all scales, and 
a more perfect tuning, might bo attained, was 
attempted by R. M. Bosanquet, of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, who had constructed an en- 


harmonic harmonium with one. In An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Musiml Intervals and 
Temperament (Macmillan, 1876), he described 
this instrument — with passing reference to 
other new keyboards independently invented 
by Poole and Colin Brown. In Bosanquet’g 
harmonium the number of keys in an octave 
available for a system proceeding by perfect 
fifths was 53. But in the seven tiers of his key- 
board he had 84, for the purpose of facilitating 
the plapng of a ‘ round ’ of keys. 

In Germany an arrangement was proposed, 
almost identical with the * sequential keyboard* 
invented and practically tried in England by 
William A. B. Lunn under the name of Arthur 
Wallbridge in 1843, in which six lower and six 
upper keys were grouped instead of the histori- 
cal and customary seven and five in the octave. 
This gives all the major scales in two fingerings, 
according as a lower or upper key may be the 
keynote. The note C becomes a black key. 
In 1876-77 the partisans of the new German 
keyboard formed themselves into a society, 
‘ Chroma - Verein des gleichstufigen Ton- 
systems,’ with the view of settling the still more 
difficult and vexed question of the reconstruc- 
tion ot musical notation. It published a 
journal. Die Tonkunst (Berlin, Stilke), edited by 
Albert Hahn, whose pamphlet, Zur neuen 
Klaviatur (Konigsberg, 1876), with those of 
Vincent, Die Neuklaviatur (Malchin, 1876), and 
of Otto Quanz, Zur Qeschichte der neuen chroma* 
tischen Klaviatur (Berlin, 1877), gives particu- 
lars of the system evolved. The inventor 
appears to have been K. B. Schumann {d. 1865), 
a physician at Rhinow in Brandenburg. Preuss 
of Berlin constructed the keyboard with C on 
a black key ; width of octave 14 centimetres ^ 
(5| inches nearly), and with radiating keys by 
which a tenth became as easy to span as an 
octave is at present. 

A later application of the principle (1887-88) 
is the invention of Paul von Jank6 {q.v,). In 
this keyboard each note had three finger-keys, 
one lower than the other, attached to a key 
lever. Six parallel rows of whole tone intervals 
were thus produced. In the first row the 
octave was arranged c, d, g#, aJJ, c ; in the 
second row cJJ, dJJ, /, g, a, ft, cJJ. The third row 
repeated the first, the fourth the second, etc. 
The sharps were distinguished by black bands 
intended as a concession to those familiar with 
the old system. The keys were rounded on 
both sides and the whole keyboard slanted. 
The advantage claimed was a freer use of the 
fingers than is possible with the accepted 
keyboard. Von Jank6’s invention was intro- 
duced to the English public by J. C. Ames at 
the Portman Rooms on June 20, 1888. 

The fact that the fingering of the right 
hand upwards is frequently that of the left 
hand downwards led to the construction of a 
1 The width ot six of the present keys. 
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‘ Piano & doubles claviers renverscs,’ shown 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1878 by Mangeot 
freres of that city. It was in fact two grand 
pianos, one placed upon the other, with key- 
boards reversed as the name indicates, the 
lower starting as usual with the lowest bass 
note at the left hand ; the higher having the 
highest treble note in the same position, so that 
an ascending scale played upon it proceeded 
from right to left ; the notes running the con- 
trary way to what has always been the normal 
one. By this cumbersome contrivance an 
analogous fingering of similar passages in each 
hand was secured, while other advantages were 
claimed. A. J. H. 

KEY-BUGLE, an improvement of the ori- 
ginal Bugle (q.v.), (See PLATE LXXIV, 
No. 9). 

KEYED GUITAR. Towards the end of the 
18th century a mechanical device was fre- 
quently attached to the English guitar or 
cither consisting of little buttons placed at the 
side of the instrument which, by a lever action, 
plucked the strings with small points or 
plectra, as in the spinet, or else struck the 
strings with small hammers, as in the piano- 
forte. For this latter purpose a detachable box 
furnished with 6 keys and 6 hammers (one for 
each set of strings) was affixed to the guitar 
just over the bridge, but notwithstanding the 
subsequent addition of so-called Trumpet, Harp, 
Hautboy and Cremona stops the keyed guitar 
failed to hold its own against the Spanish instru- 
ment (PLATE XXXI. No. 3; see Guitar). 

F. w. G. 

KEYED HORN, see Bass Hobn. 

KEYNOTE, the note by which the key 
is named, and from which the scale starts, 
corresponding to the Final of the Ecclesiastical 
Modes : the Tonic. (See Key ; Tonic.) 

KEYRLEBER, Johann Georg (6. Wurt- 
temberg, 2nd half of 17th cent.), Magister philo- 
sophiae et artium liberaliumy possessed a great 
facility for writing canons in any known species. 
For the birthday of the Emperor Joseph I., in 
1691, he wrote an ‘ Aggratulatio musica- 
poetica ’ in a ‘ canon perpetuo ’ of 16 trebles and 
16 violins of different melody, which could be in- 
creased to 256 vocal and 256 instrumental parts, 
i . e , 612 distinct parts. He also wrote circle 
and other trick canons in many parts (Mendel). 

KHOVANTCHINA, opera in 5 acts ; text 
and music by Moussorgsky. Completed (finale 
to last act) and orchestrated by Rimsky- 
Korsakov. Produced St. Petersburg, 1885 ; 
Drury Lane, July 1, 1913; in English 
(Beeoham), Covent Garden, Nov. 25, 1919. 

KHUEN (Kuen), Johann (6. Mosbach (or 
Mosach), Bavaria; d . Nov. 1675), beneficiary 
^f St. Peter’s, Munich ; a prolific composer of 
sacred songs, some of which have appeared in 
modern editions (Q.-L.), 

KIALLMARK, (1) George ( b . King’s Lynn, 


Feb. 1781 ; d . Islington Mar. 1836), studied 
the violin under Barthelemon and Spagnoletti, 
and became leader in various orchestras. He 
wrote many songs which were popular in their 
day, and a great number of fantasias for the 
pianoforte. His son, (2) George Frederick 
(b. Islington, Nov. 7, 1804; d. Dec. 13, 1887), 
studied the piano under Mos(!heles, Logier and 
his father ; also at Paris under Kalkbrenner. 
He lived in London as a player and teacher 
(Brit. Mus. Bing.) 

KIDSON, Frank (b. Leeds, Nov. 15, 1855 ; 
d . there, Nov. 8, 1926), was an antiquary who 
combined to a remarkable degree enthusiasm 
and accuracy, as his numerous publications 
show. Ho was among the earliest modern 
collectors of folk-songs, one of the founders of 
the Folk-Song vSociedy and an editor of its 
journals. Ho contributed many articles on old 
English music and publishers to this Dictionary, 
in both the 2nd and the present editions, and 
his contributions always gave evid(5nco of 
original, conscientious research. His spc'ciality 
was the popular music, more particularly the 
songs, ballad ojieras, dances and publisluTs of 
the 18th century in this country, as to which 
he might be regarded as tlie leading authority. 
Ho was also a recognised authority on L(*cds 
Pottery, on whi('h ho collaborated with his 
brother, J. R. Kidson, in writing a book, 
HiMoriml Notes of the Leeds Old Pottery (1892), 
which is always quoted as the chief source of 
information on the subject. His local know- 
ledge was shown in the valuable notes on 
music and musicians, painting, etching and 
pottery, which he contributed to the Handbook 
of the ‘ Old lA'ods Exhibition’ of July 1926. 
The honorary M.A. conferred on him by L(*eds 
Ihiiversity in 1923 was a suitable recognition 
of his work. 

His publications include : 

Old English Country Dances (185)0); Traditional Tunes (1891); 
British Mustc FubU'ihers, BrinUrs and Engravers, from (jiieen 
Elizabeth's Reign to O'eorge the Fourth's (1900) . English Folk-song 
(1900); The Beggar's Opera, its Predecessors and Successors (192*.l). 

He also edited, jointly with Alfred Moffat, 
several (Jollections of old songs. (See also 
under Libr\ries.) h. t. 

KIEL, Friedrich (b. Puderbach on the 
Lahn, Oct. 7, 1821 ; d. Berlin, Sept. 14, 1885), 
son of a schoolmaster, who taught him the 
pianoforte. At 14 he began the violin under 
Schulz, Konzertmeister to Prince Carl von 
Wittgenstein-Berleberg, and soon entered the 
band of the reigning i^rince, who sent him first 
to Caspar Kummer at Coburg, and in' 1843 to 
Dehn at Berlin. While there he received a 
salary from King Frederick William IV. His 
first compositions were for the pianoforte, 
‘ Canons und Fugen ’ opp. 1 and 2 ; variations 
and fugue, op. 17 ; and several pieces for PF 
and violoncello, of which the ‘ Reisebilder ’ 
are specially interesting. In 1862 his Requiem 
(op. 20), a remarkable work, was performed 
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oy Stern’s Choral Society — also by the Uni- 
'^ersity Musical Society of Cambridge, May 21, 
1878. In 1865 he composed a ‘ Missa solennis,’ 
and in 1871-72 an oratorio * Christus.’ A 
second Requiem (op. 80) was brought out 
a few years before his death. He was a 
member of the council of the Berlin Akademie 
der Kiinsto from 1869, and was professor of 
composition in the Hochschule fur Musik, in 
which capacity he was much esteemed. Kiel 
was a distinguished teacher of counterpoint 
and fugue, and as such forms one of the race of 
musicians of whom the late Moritz Hauptmann 
may be considered the chief. His compositions 
are of the sound classical school. f. g. 

KIENLEN, Johann Christoph (b. TJlm, 
1784 ; d. Dessau, 1830), appeared as a prodigy, 
both of the voice and the ]uano, at the ago of 7, 
and was sent by his Munich patrons to Paris, 
where he studied undei* Cherubini. On his re- 
turn ho became municipal music director of 
Ulm. In 1810 he produci'd his composition of 
(Riethe’s Claudine von Villa Bella at Tjeijizig 
with scant approba.tio4i. It met with a better 
rec'eption at Stuttgart in 1811, and acnieved 
distinct siK^cess at Berlin in 1S18 after revision 
and a })artial rewriting. About this time he 
received the title of ‘Royal Bavarian Director of 
Music.’ In 1811 he w'cnt to Vienna where he 
became the teacher of Schnyder von W'artensee. 
Between that time and 1823 he held various 
appointments and produced several operas. In 
the latter year ho b(‘canie singing- in ast-er at the 
Berlin opera. In 1828 a symphony w'aa pro- 
duced at Posen, He wrote an introduction and 
romance to E. T. A. Hoffmann’s composition 
of Goethe’s Scherz, List vnd liar he, many 
songs, and two pianoforte sonatas. He died in 
poverty. E. v. d. s. 

KIENZL, Wilhelm {b. Waizenkirchen, 
Austria, Jan. 17, 1857), composer j)rincipally 
of operas, was the son of a lawyer. His father 
was elected in 1861 mayor of the towm of Gratz, 
where Kienzl has lived nearly all his life. 
Kienzl studied composition under Dr. W. 
Mayer, who also had as pupils Weingartner and 
Busoni. Later ho attended the Conservatorium 
at Prague, and concluded his studies in Munich 
under Rheinberger. Encouraged by the advice 
of Adolf Jensen and the sympathy of Liszt, 
he began to compose, simultaneously continu- 
ing his abstract studies, his work in this direc- 
tion finding expression in a highly interesting 
and valuable work on musical declamation, 
which attracted the attention of Wagner, to 
whom Kienzl felt himself drawn by the similar- 
ity of their musical opinions. Kienzl stayed 
for some time at Bayreuth on terms of intimacy 
with the family, until his outspoken admiration 
of Schumann put an end to their amicable rela- 
tions. Nevertheless, Kienzl remained, music- 
ally speaking, in the Wagnerian fold, and did 
not desert the tenets of Bayreuth. 


His first opera, ‘ Urvasi,’ which was produced 
at Dresden in Feb. 1886, attracted more atten- 
tion by its melodic charm and the beauty of its 
orchestration than by the action of the drama, 
which was weak. His next opera, ‘ Heilmar 
der Narr,’ was held in abeyance for some ten 
years owing to difficulties in the staging. In 
the meantime his third and best-known opera, 
‘ Der Evangclimann,’ * which had a conspicuous 
success all over Germany and Austria, rivalling 
that of Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel und Gretel,’ 
appeared in 1894. It was given at Covent 
Garden, July 3, 1897. In 1898 another 
opera, on the subject of Don Quixote, was 
produe€‘d in Berlin. In all these works Kienzl, 
like Humperdinck, retained the constructive 
features of the Wagnerian creed, but discarded 
the purely heroic drama, proving that the 
methods of Tiayreuth are capable of being 
brought nearer to the people than their first 
propounder ever intended. His style, which 
is less intricate than that of Humperdinck, is 
full of musical interest, and is superior to most 
of the produ(‘tions of his German contempo- 
raries by the attractiveness of the material ho 
uses. Later stage works of Kienzl are ‘ In 
Knecht Rupprei'hts Werkstatt ’ (Gratz, 1907), 
‘ Der Kuhreigen ’ (Vienna, 1911), ‘Das Tt'sta- 
ment ’ (Vienna, 1916), and ‘ Hassan der 
Schw’fi.rm''r ’ {Eiemann). ‘Der Kuhreigen* 
was given in English as ‘ The Dance of Death * 
by the Moody-Manners Opera Company at 
Liverpool and London in 1914. 

Besides his operas Kienzl has published over 
100 songs, of which a representative selection 
exists, in the form of an album obtainable in 
the ‘ Universal Edition,’ other interesting sets 
being op. 55, six songs, and op. 66, three songs. 
Further, .some 150 piano pieces, amongst which 
the ‘ Dichterreise,’ op. 46, and the ‘ Tanz- 
bilder,’ op. 41, the latter for piano duet, 
deserve mention. Ho has also contributed 
copiously to onJiestral and chamber music, 
and has published a large number of smaller 
choral works. His most important production 
in musical literature, besides the book men- 
tioned above, is an interesting monograph on 
W’^agner, which appeared in 1903. In the same 
year a marble relief monument in his honour 
was unveiled in his native tomi. 

E. E., with addns. 

KIESEWETTER, Raphael Georg, Edler 
VON WiESENBRUNN (6. Holcsov, Moravia, 
Aug. 29, 1773 ; d. Baden, near Vienna, Jan. 1, 
1850), undo to Ambros the historian of music. 
Imperial councillor from 1803, and learned 
author on musical subjects. He settled in 
Vienna in 1794. In 1816 he began to form a 
collection of scores of the old masters, and made 
his house a rendezvous for the first musicians 
of Vienna. There also, during Advent, Lent 

I It was given In English (Moody Manners C5.) at Liverpool 
Apr. 1914. 
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and Holy Week, a first-rate amateur choir 
performed the principal works of the old Italian 
c'^mposcrs, and of Bach, Handel, etc. He was 
ennobled for his services as an official in the 
Kriogsrath, taking his title from his estate. 
Innumerable societies elected him a member in 
acknowledgment of his services as a musician. 
He left his musical MSS. and his correspondence 
with musical men of letters to Aloys Fuchs, 
and to the court library his invaluable collec- 
tion of scores, with the condition that they 
should be kept together as the Kiesewetter 
collection. He was buried in the cemetery at 
V^ienna, ‘ vor der Wiihringcr Linie.’ 

That he was a most prolific writer the follow- 
ing list of his principal works will show ; 

1. Die Verdienste der JViederl&nder urn die Tonkunit (received the 
go] 1 )iri/,e-tiie(lHl, AmMterdarn, 18*28). 2 Oesehir.Me der europaUch- 

ahendlandlsrhen, das ist unserer heutfffen Afiisik (Breltkofrf & 
Hartel, 1834. 2nd ed. 1846, translated into English by R. MftlltT, 
1848). 3. t/der die Mtisik der S euaricchr.n, with remark.s on ancient 

Egyptian and ancient Ore'^k music ; tiiree treatises iihtd., 1838). 
4 (inidn von Arezzo, life and works (ibid , 1840). R. Schieksale und 
Jieschaffenheit drs ueUUvhen Uesanves, from the early Middle Ages 
down to the discovery at the dramatic sUle and rise of otiera (ibid , 
1841) G. Die Atusik der Araher, from original sources (ibtd., 1842). 
7 Dber das l.ebcn, und die W’erke Palestrinas, a condensation of 
BainI's work left unpublished bv Kandler , edited with preface and 
remarks <i’>id., 1834). 8. Der neuen Artsiturener zerrtreuie Aufsatze 

(ih'd . 1846). 0, p,>er die Ortare des Puthagoras, supplement to the 

precejing (Vienna, 1848). 10. Catalog iiber die Sammlung der 

Partituren alter Musik, ctc.i (Vicuna, 1847), w'ith preface and 
appe.ndlx Oallerie der alten Contrapunlisten, a selection from their 
works, chrorologically arranged. 

Also al»out fifty scattered artl<-le8 in different periodical-^, reviews, 
etc. A letter from him to R. L. de rearsall, dated 1838, and 
expressed in verv oueer Eti'dlsh, is printed In the Mus. T., 1902, 
p. 93, trom tht'-original in the B.M. 

KlLBUlvN, Nicholas (6. Bishop Auckland, 
Durham, Feb. 7, 1843 ; d. there, Doc. 4, 
1923), a zealous and able amateur, who did a 
great work for the cultivation and appreciation 
of good music in the north of England. He 
graduated Miis.B. (Cantab, in 1880, and received 
the hon. degree of Mus.D. from Durham Uni- 
verpity, 1914. His activity as a conductor was 
in connexion with three important northern 
societies : the Bishop Auckland Musical Society 
from 1875, the Middlesbrough Musical Union 
from its foundation in 1882, and the Sunderland 
Philharmonic Society from 1886. His inde- 
pendent po.sition as an honorary conductor and 
adviser allowed him groat freedom in arranging 
his programmes, which, while by no means 
neglecting the great classics of choral and orches- 
tral music, introduced many works which were 
either new to the country or at least unfamiliar. 
His habit of attending the principal festivals, at 
home and abroad — he was a frequent visitor to 
Bayreuth — enabled him to keep in close touch 
with current music, and his influence on the 
music of the district in which he worked was 
healthful and enduring. He was an efficient 
organist, pianist and violoncellist, and com- 
posed several works for chorus and orchestra, of 
which the latest, a ‘ Choral In Memoriam, for 
Voices, Violins and Trumpet* (Novello), com- 
posed ‘ in memory of our brave soldiers and 
sailors, 1914 and after,* may be cited. H. t. 

KIND, Johann Friedrich (6. Leipzig, Mar. 
4 , 1768 ; d., Dresden, June 25, 1843), author of 

> The eoores left to the court library. 


the words of * Der Freiachiitz * ; was brought 
up to the law, but frequented the ThomasSchule 
of his own accord. He began to practise 
literature as early as 1800, and after much 
success with novels and tales, settled in 1814 
at Dresden, became a Hofrath, and definitely 
renounced the law for a literary life. Here 
Weber met him, at the house of von Nordstem. 
About Feb. 15, 1817, Kind read to him his 
Vandyck's Landleben, which so pleased the 
composer that he at once consulted him as to 
a.n opera-book. The choice of a source fell on 
Apol’s Qespenfiterbuch (Ghost Stories). Weber 
had, several years before, been attached to the 
story of the Freischiitz, and so entirely did his 
enthusiasm communicate itself to Kind, that 
by the evening of Feb. 23 he had completed 
the first act of the opera. This was the only 
important joint composition of the two, but 
Jahns’s Catalogue contains eleven other pieces, 
the words of which were supplied by Kind. 
The chief of these is the ‘ Jubel Cantata,* 
another cantata called ‘ Natur und Liebe,’ five 
songs, two part-songs, and a chorus. Some of 
those were taken from operas of Kind’s — ‘ Der 
Weinberg an der Elbe,’ ‘ Dor Abend am Wald- 
brimnen,’ and ‘ Das Nachtlager in Granada.* 
The last of these was set to music by Con- 
radin Kreutzer. Kind seems to have supplied 
Spanish materials for ‘ Preciosa,’ and Weber 
had two librettos by him--* Alcindor,’ 1819, 
and * Der Cid,’ 1821 — under consideration, but 
* Der Freischutz * is the one which Weber 
adopted in full. Kind’s ‘ Holzdieb * (Wood- 
thief) was composed by Marschner in 1824. He 
is described by Weber’s son as a small person, 
with a great opinion of himself and a harsh 
voice. Two volumes of his works were pub- 
lished, Leipzig, 1821. G. 

KINDERMANN, August (6. Berlin, Feb. 6, 
1817 ; d. Munich, Mar. 6, 1891), began his 
career at the opera as a chorus-singer, received 
instruction from Meyer, and j^layed both bass 
and baritone parts at Leipzig in 1839-46, after 
which he was engaged at Munich, where he 
obtained a life engagement, and was always 
a great favourite, being a very versatile artist. 
He celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his engagement there on June 15, 1871, as 
F’igaro in * Nozze,* the Cherubino being his 
el(ier daughter Marie, then engaged at Cassel. 
He sang Titurel at Bayreuth in 1 882 ; and on 
Sept. 9, 1886, he celebrated the jubilee of his 
career, and the fortieth year of his engagement 
at Munich, playing the part of Stadinger in 
Lortzing's ‘ Waffenschmied. ' For his daughter 
Hedwig, see Reicher-Kindermann. 

KINDERMANN, Johann Erasmus 
(6. Nuremberg, Mar. 29, 1616 ; * d. Apr. 14, 
1655), Nuremberg organist. His chief work is 
entitled Harmonia organica in tabulaturam Oer- 
manicam compoaita, etc., first published in 1645, 

> SUmatuu 
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and republished in 1665. It is remarkable, as 
being one of the earliest specimens of German 
copper-plate engraving, and is also of import- 
ance in the history of organ-playing and organ 
composition. As the title indicates, the music 
is given in the old German tablature notation. ^ 
The work opens with fourteen preludes mainly 
in the church tones, followed by fugal fantasias 
on Choral - tunes, and concludes with some 
Magnificat intonations and versos. The pedal 
is treated obbligato throughout. Ritter gives 
three examples from the work in modern nota- 
tion. Kindermann’s other works are partly 
sacred, partly secular compositions for voices 
with basso continuo and occasional viol and 
violin accompaniment. Selections from his 
works have beer reprinted in D.D.T, (2nd 
series) xiii. and xxi. He also composed a 
large number of Choral-tunes, harmonised for 
three voices, to the Nuremberg preacher Dil- 
herr’s Evangelische ScMussreimen and Gnttliche 
Liehesjlamme, 1049-52. Some works for instru- 
ments only, partly viols, partly wind instru- 
ments, are also mentioned, but do not seem to 
exist complete. (See Ei trier, Q.-L.) 

Bibl. — Pktek Kpstkin, Aub Frankfurter RaiBakien dee J7. Jahr- 
hunderts. U-AT. JT., Apr. 1923, pp. a70-73. 

KINDERSLEY, Robert, a 16th-century 
English composer, who wrote 2 anthems in 
Leighton’s ‘ Toaros and Lamentacions ’ (1614). 
One of these was also given in Myriell’s ‘ Tria- 
titiao remedium ’ (1616) A sacked partsong 
mentioned in Q.-L. is not traceable from in- 
dications given, but apparently refers to an 
incomplete edition of one of the former, 

KING, Charles, Mus.B. (6. Bury St. Ed- 
munds, 1687 ; d. London, Mar. 17, 1748), 
became a chorister of St. Paul’s under Dr. Blow 
and .leremiah Clarke. He was next a super- 
numerary singer in the choir at the small 
annual stipend of £14. On July 12, 1707, ho 
graduated as Mus.B. at Oxford. On the death 
of Clarke, whoso sister he had married, he was 
appointed almoner and master of choristers of 
St. Paul’s. In 1708 he became also organist of 
St. Benet Fink, Royal Exchange. On Oct. 31, 
1730, he was admitted a vicar choral of St. 
Paul’s. King composed several services and 
anthems, some of whi(ih are printed in Arnold’s 
Cathedral MxisiCy and others in Page’s Harmonia 
Sacra ; and there are some in the Tudway 
Collection (Harl. MSS. 7341 and 7342). 
Although his compositions evince no originality 
they are vocal and long continued in frequent 
use in choirs, particularly his services in F and 
C. They have justified the joke of Dr. Greene, 
that King was a serviceable man. Six of them 
in all are published by Novello, besides five 
anthems. Hawkins intimates that his inferior- 
ity was the result rather of indolence than want 
of ability. w. h. h, 

KING, (1) Matthew Peter {b. London, 

1 A detailed description of the contents !■ given In Bitter’s 
QuchichU d$t Orgtltpielt, pp. 146-7. 


1773 ; d. there, Jan. 1823), studied com- 
position under Charles Frederick Horn. His 
first productions were ‘ Three Sonatas for the 
Pianoforte,’ ‘ Eight Songs and a Cantata,’ and 
three other sets of Pianoforte Sonatas. In 1796 
he published Thorough-Bass made clear to every 
Capacity f and in 1800 A General Treutise on 
Music, etc., a work of repute, with second 
edition, 1809. On Juno 1, 1816, his oratorio, 
‘ The Iniercession,’ was produced at Covent 
Garden. One of the songs in it, ‘ Must I leave 
thee, Paradise ? ’ (known as ‘ Eve’s Lamenta- 
tion ’) became very popular, and long found a 
place in programmes of sacred music. King 
was also the composer of several glees (among 
them the popular ‘ Witches ’), and of numerous 
pianoforte pieces. Ho composed several dra- 
matic pieces, chiefly for the English Opera H ouse, 
Lyceum, as follows : 

' Matrimony,’ 1804 ; * Thfl Invisible Girl,* 1800 ; ' False Alarras* 
(with Braham) ; ‘ One o’clock, or The VV ood Demon ' (with Kelly) ; 
and ' Flla RoBenberR,' 1807 ; ‘ Up all night,' 1809 ; ‘ Mots ' and 

* Oh, this Love,’ 1810 ; ‘ The Americans ’ (with Bi.ibani), and 

• Timour the Tartar,' 1811 ; and ‘ The Fisherman's Hut ' (with 
Davy), 1819. 

His son, (2) C. M. Kino, published in 1826 
some songs which were favourably received. 

w. H. H. 

KING, Robert, Mus.B., was one of the 
Royal band, appointed Feb. 6, 1679-80 vice 
John Bannister deceased. At Christmas 16S9 
a licence was granted to him to establish a 
concert.* He graduated at Cambridge in 1696. 
He was the composer of many songs published 
in ‘ Choice Ayres, Songs and Dialogues,’ 1684 ; 
‘ Comes Amoris,’ 1687-93 ; ‘ The Banquet of 
Musick,’ 1688-92 ; The Gentleman'' s Journal, 
1692-94 ; and Thesaurus musicus, 1695-96. 
He composed the songs in Crowne’s comedy, 
‘ Sir Courtly Nice,’ which were printed in The 
Theater of Music, Book ii. 1685. In 1690 he 
set Shadwell’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, ‘ O 
Sacred Harniony.’ In 1693 he set an Ode ‘ on 
the Rt. Hon. John Cecil, Earl of Exeter, his 
birthday, being the 21 of Sept.’ beginning 
‘ Once more ’tis born, the happy day,’ the 
words by Peter Motteux. A collection of 
twenty-four songs by him, entitled ‘ Songs for 
One, Two, and Three voices, composed to a 
Through-Basse for y® Organ or Harjisicord,* 
engraven on copper, was ’ sold by John Crouch 
at the Three Lutes in Princes St., Drury Lane * 
(1690). The date of his death has not been 
ascertained. Ho was living in 1711. 

w. H. ir., with addns. 

KING, William (fc. Winchester, 1624 ; 
d. Oxforfi, Nov. 17, 1680), son of George King 
{d. 1665), organist of Winchester Catheclral, was 
admitted a clerk of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Oct. 18, 1648. He graduated B.A. June 5, 
1649, and in 1 652 was promoted to a chaplaincy 
at Magdalen College, which he held until Aug. 
25, 1654, when he became probationer-fellow of 
All Souls’ College. On Dec. 10, 1664, he was 

> Calendar of State Papers. 
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appointed successor to Pickhaver as organist of 
New College. Ho composed a service in Bb and 
some anthems (a setting of the Litany remained 
in use in Lichfield Cathedral, and was repub- 
lished by J. Bishop of Cheltenham and J. B. 
Lott), and in 1668 published at Oxford ‘ Poems 
of Mr. Cowley [The Mistress] and others, com- 
posed into Songs and A3n:cs, with a Thorough 
Basse to the Theorbo, Harpsieon, or Basse 
Violl.’ He was buried in New College Cloister. 

w. n. n. 

KING CHARLES THE SECOND, a comic 
opera in 2 acts ; words adapted by Desmond 
Ryan from a comedy of Howard Payne ; music 
by G. A. Macfarren. Produced Princess’s 
Theatre, Oct. 27, 1849. Payne’s comedy had 
before been turned into a ballet-pantomime, 
‘ Betty,’ music by Ambroise Thomas, produced 
Opera, Paris, July 10, 1846. o. 

KING COLE CHAMBER MUSIC CLUB, 
THE. This Club was founded Dec. 8, 1900, 
bj^^ Jan Mulder, a musical enthusiast of Dutch 
origin. Its object was to obtain performances of 
chamber music under more intimate and social 
conditions than in a concert hall. The season 
consists of 10 concerts and has l)een carried on 
continuously since the foundation, the meetings 
being held in a room lent by the proprietor 
of an hotel, who undertakes to servo dinner 
to the guests before the music, begins. The 
venue was in the first instance at the Cale- 
donian Hotel, Adelphi, and more recently at 
the Great Central, Marylebone. 

Most of the leading instrumentalists of the 
period, 445 in number, have been engaged at 
these concerts, at which 380 works, including 
nearly all the masterpieces of chamber music, 
have been performed. Several modern works, 
and 66 by British composers, have up to 1925 
appeared on the programmes, some for the first 
time. The aims and objects of the King Cole 
Club may be said to be unique. w. w. o. 

KING 8AUL, see Saul (2). 

KING’S BAND OF MUSIC, THE. The 
custom of the kings of England to retain as 
part of their household a band of miisicians, 
more or less numerous, is very ancient (see 
CiiAUEL Royal). Wo learn that Edward IV. 
had 13 minstrels, ‘ whereof some be trompets, 
some with shalmes and smalle pypes.* Henry 
VIII.’s band in 1526 consisted of 15 trumpets, 
3 lutes, 3 rebecks, 3 taborets, a harp, 
2 viols, 10 sackbuts, a fife and 4 drum- 
slades. In 1530 his band was composed of 
16 trumpets, 4 lutes, 3 rebecks, 3 taborets, a 
harp, 2 viols, 9 sackbuts, 2 drumslades, 3 
minstrels and a player on the virginals. 
Edward VI. in 1548 retained 8 minstrels, a 
player on the virginals, 2 lutes, a harper, a bag- 
piper, a drumslade, a rebeck, 7 viols, 4 sack- 
buts, a Welsh minstrel and a flute-player. 
Elizabeth’s band in 1581 included trumpets, 
violins, flutes and sackbuts, besides musicians 


whose instruments are not specified ; and sir. 
years later it consisted of 16 trumpets, lutes, 
harps, a bagpipe, 9 minstrels, 2 rebecks, 6 sack- 
buts, 8 viols and 3 players on the virginals. 
Charles I. in 1625 had in his pay 8 performers 
on the hautboys and sackbuts, 6 flutes, 6 
recorders, 11 violins, 6 lutes, 4 viols, 1 harp 
and 15 ‘ musicians for the lute and voice,’ 
exclusive of trumpeters, drummers and lifers, 
Nicholas Laniere being master of the band ; 
and in 1641 his band included 14 violins, 19 
wind instruments and 25 ‘ musicians for the 
waytes,’ besides a serjeant trumpeter and IS 
trumpeters. 

Charles II. in 1660 established, in imitation 
of Louis XIV., a band of 24 performers on 
violins, tenors and basses, popularly known as 
the ‘ four and twenty fiddlers.’ This band not 
only played while the king was at meals, but 
was even introduced into the royal chapel, 
anthems being composed with symphonies 
and ritornels between the vocal movements 
expressly for them. After the death of Charles 
the band was kept up, but was somewhat 
changed in its composition ; it no longer con- 
sisted exclusively of stringed instruments, but 
some of its members performed on wind instru- 
ments. Besides its ordinary duties it w'as 
employed, together with the gentlemen and 
children of the Chapel Royal, in the perform- 
ance of the odes annually composed for the 
King’s birthday and New Year's day; on the 
discontinuance of the production of such odes, 
its duties were reduced to attendance on royal 
weddings and baptisms, and other state 
occasions. The Band of Queen Victoria was 
reconstituted by Prince Albert {q.v.) on the 
lines of a modern orchestra. It was thus 
employed for State concerts, which, however, 
were discontinued by King Edward VII. The 
following is the succession of the ‘ Masters of 
the Musick * responsible for the Band from the 
Restoration onwards : 

Davis Mell and George Hudson, 1060 ; Thomas 
Baltzar, 1061 (?) ; John Banister, 1003 ; Louis (Irabu, 
1066; Thomas Purcell, 1072 (?) ; Dr. Nicholas 
StaRgias, 1074 ; John Eccles, 1700 ; J)r. Maurice 
Greene, 1735 (?) ; Dr. William Boyce, 175.5; .lolm 
Stanley, 1779; Sir William Parsons, 1780; William 
Shicltl, 1817 ; Christian Kramer, 1820 ; Franvois 
Cramer. 1834 ; George Frederick Anderson, 1848 ; 
Sir William George Cusins, 1870 ; Sir Walter Parratt, 
1893-1924. 

Robert Cambert is sometimes said to have 
held the oflfice of Master of the Musick, but this 
is doubtful. Sir Edward Elqar {q,v,) suc- 
ceeded Sir Walter Parratt as Master, but the 
position is now advisory rather than executive. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

Bibl. — H. 0. SB LA Fobtaibb, The King'e Mutiek. 

KING’S CONCERTS, The, see Ancient 
Concerts. 

KINO’S THEATRE, THE. In the early 
part of the 18th century, Sir John Vanbrugh, 
the architect and dramatist, proposed to the 
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performers at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre to 
build them a new and splendid theatre in the 
Haymarket, and, his offer being accepted, he 
raised a subscription of £30,000 in sums of £100 
each, in return for which every subscriber was 
to have a free admission for life. The under- 
taking was greatly promoted by the Kit-Cat 
Club, and the first stone of the building, which 
was wholly from the designs of Vanbrugh, was 
laid in 1704 with great solemnity by the 
beautiful Countess of Sunderland (daughter of 
the great Duke of Marlborough), known as 
‘ The little Whig.’ Congreve, the dramatist, 
was associated with Vanbrugh in the manage- 
ment, and the theatre was opened on Apr. 9, 
1705, under the name of ‘ The Queen’s Theatre,’ 
whi(;h name was changed on the accession of 
George 1. in 1714 to ‘ King’s Theatre,’ by which 
it continued to be called until the death of 
William IV. in 1837, after which it was styled 
Her Majesty’s Theatre {q.v.), the reason for 
not resuming the name ‘ Queen’s Theatre ’ 
being that the theatre in I’ottenham Street at 
the time bore that appellation. 

Vanbrugh’s erection, although internally a 
splendid and imposing struc'ture, was totally 
unfitted for its purp(jso, owing to the reverber- 
ations being so great as to make the spoken 
dialogue almost unintelligible. The defect 
necessitated extensive altfTations. In the 
course of a few years the house became the 
established home of Italian opera. In it the 
greater part of Handel’s operas and his early 
oratorios were first y)erformed (see Handel). 
On the evening of June 17, 1789, the building 
was burned to the ground. It was rebuilt in 
1790 from designs by Michael Novosielski, the 
lyre-shaped plan being then first adopted in 
England. When completed it was refused a 
licence for dramatic representations, but a 
magistrates’ licence being obtained it was 
opened with a concert and ballet on Mar. 2(>, 
1791. (See Haydn.) A regular licence was, 
however, soon afterwards granted. The in- 
terior of the theatre was the largest in England ; 
there were five tiers of boxes, exclusive of slips, 
and it was capable of containing nearly 33(X) 
persons. It was admirably adapted for con- 
veying sound. On the east side was a large 
and handsome concert-room, 95 feet long, 
46 feet broad, and 35 feet high, on a level with 
the principal tier of boxes. About 1817 an 
important alteration was made in the exterior 
of the theatre by the erection of the colonnades 
on the north, south and east sides, and the 
formation of the western arcade. The northern 
colonnade was afterwards removed.^ (See 
Laporte. ) The theatre was again destroyed by 
fire on Friday night, Dec. 6, 1867. w. H. h. 

KINGSTON, Morgan (6. Wednesbury, Staffs, 
Mar. 16, 1881), operatic tenor. Something of 

> There Is a good description of the pit, Including the famous 
*f^ps‘ ailejr ’ in Lomley’i R9minUc»W9$, chap. vii. 


romance attaches to the early life-story of this 
talented artist. He sang as a boy in the parish 
church choir, and when his voice broke he 
strengthened his chest by plajring tenor horn in 
a brass band. Ho was then 14, and four years 
later he began work as a miner, hoping to be- 
come a mining engineer. He was still thus 
occupied at the age of 27 when his singing at a 
local bazaar drew attention to the exceptional 
beauty of his voice, and it was decided that he 
should enter the profession. After nearly three 
years’ training under various teachers, he bt^gan 
his career as an oratorio and concert singer, 
quickly earning a reputation both in England 
and on the Continent by the singular purity and 
genuine tenor quality of his voice, the sU'adiness 
and ease of his sostenutoy and the dramatic ring 
of his high notes. These attributes pointed to 
his suitability for the operatic stage, and by 
1913 he was ready for the American career 
which was to prove such a brilliant success for 
him. Ho made his debut at the Century 
Theatre, New York, as Kadames in ‘ Aida,’ and, 
consequent upon the enthusiasm of his recep- 
tion, his contract was extended with double fee 
from that night. He met with no less success 
in oratorio, and sang in his first season at no 
fewer than fifU^en festivals, including Cin(‘in- 
nati. In 1916 ho became a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and for seven or 
eight seasons held a high place in that world- 
famous troupe. Returning in 1924, he made 
his first appearance at Oovent Garden as Canio 
in ‘ Pagliacci * on Juno 25, and met with em- 
phatic success. He then remained in London 
for a long rest, the benefit of which was made 
apparent by the freshness and power of his sing- 
ing at an Albert Hall concert in Jan. 1925, 
when he was heard to equal advantage in four 
languages. H. K. 

KIRBY E, George (d. Bury St. Edmunds, 
Oct. 1634), one of the best English writers of 
madrigals of the graver kind, may have been 
a native of Suffolk, where his life was chiefly 
spent. 

The first mention of his name occurs in 1592, 
when ho coiitributod to East’s ‘ Whole Book .)f 
Psalms.’ As he furnished more settings of 
tunes to this book than any other of the com- 
posers employed, excepting John Farmer, it is 
to bo assumed that he had already made some 
reputation as a musician. In 1597 he pub- 
lished what he calls the ‘ first fruites of my 
poore knowledge in Musicke,’ a set of twenty- 
four madrigals for 4, 5 and 6 voices, dedicated 
to two of the daughters of Sir Robert Jermyn 
of Rushbrooke, near Bury St. Edmunds, in 
whose house he seems to have lived as music- 
master, or domestic musician. On Feb. 16, 
1597/8, George Kirbye married Anne Saxye^ 
at Bradfield St. George, near Rushbrooke. 

In 1601 appeared the ‘Triumphes of Oriana,* 
for which Kirbye wrote a 6-part madrigal- In 
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some copies of the * Triumphes * his composi- 
tion appears to the words ‘ With angel’s face 
and brightness,’ elsewhere to the words ‘ Bright 
Phoebus greets most clearly,’ the music being 
the same in both cases. It may be conjectured 
that Kirbye wrote his music to the w^ords 
‘ With angel’s face,’ to which it seems better 
suited, but that, as these words were also 
set by Daniel Norcome, the editor of the 

* Triumphes ’ may have thought it advisable 
to supply new w'ords to Kirbyo’s composition. 

In 1620 Kirbye was living in Bury St. Ed- 
munds. On Juno II of that year the burial 
of his wife is recorded in St. Mary’s parish 
registers there, and in 1627-28 his name twice 
appears in the same registers, probably as one 
of the churchwardens. On Oct 6, 1634, his 
burial is entered in St. Mary’s registers. His 
will, dated Mar. 10, 1633, and proved at Bury, 
Oct. 7, 1634, shows that he owned property in 
Whiting Street, Bury St. Edmunds, w'hich he 
left to his servant, Agnes Seaman, kinswoman 
to his late wife, together with all his goods, 
chattels and personal estate ; excepting small 
legacies to his brother, Walter Kirbye ; his 
sister, Alice Moore, widow ; and a few others. 
There is a note in a set of MS. part-books, 
copied by Thomas Hamond, of Cressners, 
Hawkdon, near Bury St. Edmunds, between 
the years 1631 and 1600 (Bodl. MS. Mus. f. 1-6), 
to the effect that the ‘ Italian songs to 5 and 6 
voyces ’ contained in them were 

* collected out of Master Geo. Kirbics blacke bookes 
well were sould after ye decease of the said Geo. to 
the right \vo'‘iy S'" Jo. llollond In ye yeare 1034. And 
he paid a.s they said Kirbics maid, 40a.’ 

This note is of interest as showing that Kirbye 
possessed copies of motets, etc., by the best 
Italian composers of the day. 

A largo number of unpublished madrigals and 
motets by Kirbye exist in the Bodleian Library, 
and in the libraries of the R.C.M. and of St. 
Michael’s College, Tenbury. Unfortunately 
they are all imperfect, excepting a 4-part 
madrigal, ‘ Farewell, false love,’ in the R.C.M. 
Library In the British Museum is an im- 
perfect pavan for viols (Add. MSS. 30,826/8) 
and a 5-part hymn, ‘ 0 Jesu, look ’ (Add. MSS. 
29,372/7). The complete sets of madrigals 
are published in Arkwright’s Old English 
Edition (g.w.). Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 21. Kirbye’s 

* First set of English Madrigalls ’ (1697) with 

his Oriana madrigal (including both sets of 
words) are republished in Engl. Madb. Sch. 
vol. xxiv. o. E. p. A. 

KIRCHENMUSIK, Akademischks Insti- 
TUT PUR, see Berlin. 

KIRCHER, Athanasius {b. Geisa, near 
Fulda, May 2, 1602 ; d. Rome, Nov. 28, 1680), 
early became a Jesuit, and taught mathematics 
and natural philosophy in the Jesuit College at 
Wurzburg, where he was professor in 1630. 
About 1631 he was driven from Germany by 


the Thirty Years’ War, and went in 1633 to 
the house of his Order at Avignon, and thence 
by way of Vienna (1635) to Home, where he 
remained till his death. He acquired a mass of 
information in all departments of knowledge, 
and wrote books on every conceivable subject. 
His great work Musurgia universalis sive ars 
magnaconsoni etdissoni^ two vols. (Rome, 1650), 
translated into German by Andreas Hirsch 
(Hall in Swabia, 1662), contains, among much 
rubbish, valuable matter on the nature of sound 
and the theory of composition, with interesting 
examples from the instrumental music of 
Frescobaldi, Froborger and other composers of 
the 17th century. The second volume, on the 
music of the Greeks, is far from trustworthy ; 
indeed Meibomius {Muswi antiqui) accuses 
Kircher of having written it without consulting 
a single ancient Greek authority. His Pkon- 
urgia (Kempten, 1673), translatt^d into German 
by Agathus Cariono (apparently a nom de 
plume), with the title Neue Hall- und Than- 
kunst (Nordlingen, 1684), is an amplification of 
part of the Musurgia, and deals chiefly with 
acoustical instruments. In his M agues, siue 
arte magnetica (Rome, 1641) he gives all the 
songs and airs then in use to cure the bite of the 
tarantula. His Oedipus aegyptiaens (Rome, 
1652-54) treats of the musi(5 contained in 
; Egyptian hieroglyphics. (See J. E. Matthew’s 
i Literature of Music, p. 57.) F. o. 

KIRCHGKSSNER, Marianna (b. Wag- 
I hauscl, near Rastatt, Baden, 1770; d. Sohaff- 
i hausen, Dec. 9, 1809), performer on the glass 
i Harmonica {q.v.). An illness in her fourth 
! year left her blind for life, but this misfortune 
I was compensated by a delicate organisation for 
1 music. She learned the harmonica from Schmitt- 
1 bauerof Carlsruhe, and made numerous success- 
; ful concert tours. Mozart heard her in Vienna 
I ( 1 791 ), and composed a quintet for her (Kcichel, 
617). In London, about 1794, Froscbel made 
her a new instrument, which in future she 
always used. Here also she recovered a glim- 
mering of sight under medical treatment. Much 
as they admired her playing, musicians re- 
gretted that she failed to bring out the true 
qualities of the harmonica, through a wrong 
method of execution. After living in retire- 
ment at Gohlis, near Leipzig, she undertook 
another concert tour, but fell ill and died at 
Schaffhausen. c. F. P. 

KIRCHHOFP, Gottfried (6. Mtihlbeck, 
near Bitterfeld, Sept. 16, 1686 ; d. Halle, Jan. 
21, 1746), a pupil of Zachau, was Kapellmeister 
of the Duke of Holstein-Glucksburg in 1709 ; 
organistof the Benedictine Church, Quedlinburg, 
in 1711 ; and succeeded Zachau as organist of 
the Liebfrauenkirche, Halle, July 13, 1714. He 
was one of the foremost organ composers of the 
18th century. (List of works in Q.-L.) 

KIRCHNER, Theodor {h. Neukirchen, near 
Chemnitz, Saxony, Dec. 10, 1823 ; d. Hamburg, 
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Sept. 19, 1903), one of the most gifted disciples 
of Schumann, a composer of ‘ genre pieces ’ for 
the pianoforte, had his musical training at Leip- 
zig, under C. F. Becker, from 1838. Having 
completed his schooling at Leipzig and Dresden, 
he took the post of organist at Winterthur in 
Switzerland in 1843, which town in 1862 he left 
for Zurich, where he acted as conductor and 
teacher. In 1873 he became director of the 
Musikschule at Wurzburg, but after two years 
he throw up that appointment and settled 
at Leipzig, until 1883, when ho moved to 
Dresden as a tea(;her of ensemble in the Con- 
servatorium. In 1890 he moved once more to 
Hamburg, where ho died. 

Kirchner’s works extend to over 100 opus 
numbers. Except a string quartet, op. 20, a 
‘ Gedenkblatt,’ a ‘ Serenade • and ‘ Novelletten,* 
op. 59, for piano, violin and violoncello, some 
violin pieces, op. 63, and eight pieces for violon- 
cello, op. 79, and a number of Licdcr, they are 
all written for pianoforte solo or duct, are 
mostly of small dimensions, and put forth under 
suggestive titles such as Schumann was wont to 
give to his lesser pieces. The stamp of Schu- 
mann’s original mind has marked Kirchner’s 
work from the first ; yet though sheltered under 
Schumann’s cloak, many minor points of style 
and diction are Kirchner’s own, and decidedly 
clever. At best, his pieces arc delic'ate and 
tender, frequently vigorous, now and then 
humorous and fantastic ; at worst, they droop 
under a taint of lachrymose senamentality. 
They arc always c.'irefully finished and wtU 
shapen, never redundant, rarely commonplace. 
Among his early publications, ‘ Album blatter,’ 
op. 9, became popular as played by Madame 
Schumann ; and among his later, “ Still und 
bewegt,’ op. 24, and y^articularly ‘ Nachtstiicke,’ 
op. 25, deserve attention. E. D. 

KI IIKM AN. The name borne by a family of 
eminent harpsichord and su bse(iuently piano- 
forte makers. (1) Jacob Kirctimai^n (after- 
wards Kikkman) (d. 1778), a German, came to 
England early in the 18th century, and worked 
for Tabel, a Flemish harpsichord maker, who 
had brought to London the traditions of the 
Ruckers {q.v.)oi Antwerp. Another apprentice 
of Tabel was SiiUDi {q.v.) (properly Tschudi), 
who became Kirkman’s rival, and founded the 
house of Broadwood. Tabel would have been 
quite forgotten but for these distinguished 
pupils, and for the droll anecdote, narrated by 
Dr. Burney, of Kirknian’s rapid courtship of 
Tabel’s widow, and securing with her the busi- 
ness and stock-in-trade. He proposed at break- 
fast-time, and married her (the Marriage Act 
being not then passed) before twelve o’clock the 
same day, just one month after Tabel’s demise. 
Jacob Kirkman was organist of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square ; he wrote several sets of pieces 
for organ and pianoforte, and published them 
himself at the sign of the King’s Arms in Broad 


Street, Carnaby Market, now No. 19 Broad 
Street, Soho. Dr. Burney places the arrival of 
Jacob Kirkman in England in 1740, but he 
rented a house in Great Pulteney Street East 
from June 1739 to the end of 1749 (the rate- 
book of St. James’s is missing for 1750). An 
interesting advertisement apropos of the date 
appeared in the Daily OazeUeer for May 8, 1739: 

‘ Whereas Mr. Hermann Tabel late of Swallow 
Street, the famous Harp.sirhord maker, dead, hath 
left several tine Harpsichords to be disposed of by 
Mr. Kirckinan, his late Foreman ; this is to acquaint 
the Curious, that the said Harpsichords, which are 
the finest he ever made, are to h(^ seen at tiie said 
Mr. Kirckmann's tlie corner of Pulteney Court in 
Cambridge Street, over against Silver Street, near 
Golden Square.’ 

Shudi was probably established by that time 
in Meard’s Street, Dean Street, Soho, whence 
be removed in 1742 to the premises in Great 
Pulteney Street. There is no reason, however, 
to doubt the same generally excellent authority 
that Kirkman’s death took place about 1778, 
and that he left nearly £200,000. 

Burney, in Rees’s Cyclopcediat gives Jacob 
Kirkman’s harp.sichords high praise, regarding 
them as more full in tone and durable than those 
of Shudi. These instruments retained certain 
features of the Antwerp model as late as 1768, 
preserving Andre Ruckers’s keyboard of G,—/'" 
(nearly five octaves), wdth low'cst G^ want- 
ing. This, as well as the retention of the rosette 
in the sound-board, may be seen in the Kirkman 
harpsichord of that year which belonged to the 
late C. K. Salaman, and in which wo find King 
David playing upon the harp, between the 
letters I and K. Dr. Burney met with no harp- 
sichords on the Continent that could at all com- 
pare with those made in England by Jacob 
Kirkman and his almost life- Jong competitor, 
Shudi. 

Jacob Kirkman, having no children by his 
marriage, was succeeded by his nephew (2) 
Abraham, whose son, (3) Joseph, followed him. 
The piano was introduced in Kirkman’s work- 
shops in the time of Abraham Kirkman, as there 
is record of a square piano inscribed .Jacob and 
Abraham Kirchmann, which was dated 1775. 
A grand piano dated 1780 was also theirs, and 
the manufacture of both kinds of instrument 
went on side by side for some years, as there 
was a single harpsichord in the possession of the 
firm, dated 1778, and the double harpsichord, 
in the possession of Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, is 
dated 1798 ; it is inscribed ‘ Josephus Kirck 
man.* His son, (4) Joseph, died at the ad- 
vanced age of 87 in 1877, his second son, (5) 
Henry, to whom the business owed its exten- 
sion, having died some years before. The ware- 
rooms were for many years in Soho Square. In 
1890 the business was amalgamated with that 
of CoLLABD {q.v. ). The Kirk mans were the Eng- 
lish agents for Signor Caldera’s attachment 
known as the Melopiano. A. J. H. 

KIRMAIR, Fbisdbioh Joseph {d, Gotha« 
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1814,1 ]g^jj century pianist-composer, 
teacher of the Prussian Crown Princess at 
Berlin in 1795; from 1803 Konzertmeister to 
the Duke of Gotha. He composed a Mass, 
trios, sonatas, variations for pianoforte, etc. 
(Q-L,), 

KIRNBERGER, Johann Philipp (b. Saal- 
feld, Thuringia, Apr.* 1721 ; d. Berlin, July 27, 
1783), composer and writer on the theory of 
music, learnt the rudiments of music at home, 
the organ from Kellner of Crafenrode, and the 
violin from Meil of Sondershausen. Gerber, 
court organist there, taught him to play Bach’s 
fugues, and recommended him to Bach, whose 
pupil he was from 1739-41. Several years 
were passed at Leipzig, in Poland, and at Lem- 
berg. On his return to Germany he resumed 
the study of the vieJin under Zickler of Dresden, 
and in 1751 entered the service of Frederick the 
Great at Berlin as violinist. In 1758 he be- 
came Kapellmeister to Princess Amalie, and re- 
mained with her until his death, in Berlin, after 
a long and painful illness. During these twenty- 
five years he formed such pupils as S(;hulz, 
Fasch and Zelter, and devoted his leisure to 
researches on the theory of music. Of his many 
books on the subject. Die Kunst des reinen 
Satzes, two vols. (Berlin, 1771-76), alone is of 
permanent value. He also wrote all the articles 
on music in Sulzer’s Theorie der schonen Kiinstet 
and warmly criticises Marpurg’s Kritische 
Briefe, in which various charges had been 
brought against him. (See Q.-L.) Ho prided 
himself on the discovery that all music could be 
reduced to two fundamental chords, the triad 
and the chord of the seventh, and invented a 
new interval bearing the relation of 4 : 7 to the 
keynote, and which he called I : — but neither 
of those ideas has stood the test of time. Asa 
composer his most interesting works are his 
fugues, remarkable for their correctness. In 
1773-74 he edited a large collection of vocal 
compositions by Graun, who was a kind friend 
to him, and ‘ Psalmen und Gesange ’ by Leo 
(Leonhard) Hasslcr. The autograph scores of 
several motets and cantatas, and a quantity of 
fugues, clavier- sonatas and similar works, are 
preserved in the State Library at Berlin and 
elsewhere. (See Q.-L.) Kirnberger was of a 
quarrelsome temper, and fond of laying down 
the law, which made him no favourite with his 
fellow-musicians. f. q. 

KISTLER, Cyrill (6. Grossaitingen, near 
Augsburg, Mar. 12, 1848 ; d. Kissingen, Jan. 2, 
1907), composer of operas, displayed early 
taste for music, was a choir- boy at the age of 
8, and could play the flute. 

At first intended for the Church, he after- 
wards entered upon the career of a school- 
master, and taught in various schools from 
1867-76. In 1876 he entered the Munich Con- 
servatorium, and studied regularly under 
1 S Bapt. Apr. 24, 1721. 


Wiillner, Rheinbergor and Fr. Lachner. The 
last of these took him as a private pupil after 
his leaving the Conservatorium, and did all in 
his power to counteract the strong influence of 
Wagner which had even then declared itself. 
In 1883 he was appointed teacher of theory, 
etc., at Sondershausen, and in 1884 his most 
important work, an opera or music-drama, 

‘ Kunibild,’ was brought out at that pla(;e. It 
was not until its revival at Wurzburg in 1893 
that it was widely recognised as a piece of 
any great significance. It then excited a 
good deal of comment, stimulated by the 
polemical attitude adopted by the composer 
towards theatrical managers and others, and 
expressed in a series of Musikalische Tages- 
frageUf published between 1884 and 1894. 
The opera is constructed on purely Wagnerian 
principles, with numerous ‘ leading-motives.* 
Occasionally the composer declines into a style 
that is more akin to that of the usual German 
partsong, in choruses and such things, for, 
during his earlier life, ho had written much 
music of a less ambitious aim. After 1885 he 
lived at Bad Kissingen, as principal of a private 
music-school, and as a publisher. In 1889 his 
comic opera, ‘ Eulcnspicgel,’ was brought out 
at Wurzburg without much success, although 
in some ways it is more original than * Kuni- 
hild.* ‘ Arm’ Elslein ’ w^is given at Schwerin in 
1902, ‘ Roslein im Hag ’ at Elberfcld in 1903, 
and * Baldurs Tod ’ at Diisseldorf in 1905. He 
left a 3-act opera, ‘ Die deutschen Kleinstlidter * 
(published), unperformed at the time of his 
death. Besides these dramatic works, Kisiler 
published many pieces for orchestra, among 
them an interesting ‘ Trauerklange,’ choruses, 
songs, organ pieces, etc., method of harmony on 
Wagnerian principles (Harmonielehrc, 1879 and 
1903), a Musikalisdie Elementarlehref a Volks- 
schullehrer a Tonkunstler-Lexikon, which 

reached its third edition in 1887, and Der ein- 
fache Kontrapunkt (1904). m., addns. 

Biul. — Hiemann; Baker, JH. Diet, of Mut., Master* of German 
Music. Mu*. T., Apr. lbU3 ; 11. Kittkk, FUhrer durch Kistler* 
KunihiU. 

KISTNER, a music-publishing firm of Leip- 
zig. The business was founded in 1823 by 
pROBST, who was succeeded in 1831 by (1; 
Karl Friedrich Kistner (b. Leipzig, Mar. 3, 
1797 ; d. Dec. 21, 1844), a man of some gifts 
for music and great business powers. The 
new name was not assumed till 1836. Kistner 
greatly improved the business, and secured im- 
portant work.s of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Moscheles, Sterndale Bennett, etc. He 
was succeeded by his son (2) Julius {d. May 13, 
1868), who followed in his father’s steps with 
equal success. He added the names of Hiller, 
Taubert and Rubinstein to the catalogue of 
the house, and will long be remembered by 
those who had to do with him for his kind- 
ness and liberality. He withdrew from the 
business in 1866 in favour of Karl Friedrich 
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Ludwig Gurckhaus (1821-84), The business 
was acquired by the brothers Limiemann in 
1919. G., addns. 

KIT, a tiny violin, formerly carried by 
dancing-masters in their pockets. Hence the 
French and German names for it were ‘ pochette * 

fin 


tj 

and * Taschengeigo,’ though pochette is also 
applied to an instrument of long and narrow 
form resembling a sourdine. It was usually 
about 16 inches long over all ; the woodcut 
shows its size relatively to that of the violin. 
Sometimes, however, the neck was longer and 
broader, 1 for convenience of fingering, which 
gave the Kit a d is proportioned look (see also 
PLATE LXXXVJL No. r>). 

The origin of the name may be connected 
with the beginning of sotne form of the word 
Cithara.2 In Florio (ir)98 and 1011), Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Ben J orison and Drayton, 
it seems evident that it is used without refer- 
ence to size as a synonym for Crowd, He beck 
or Pandora. Cotgrave (1611) defines it as ‘ a 
small Gitterne.’ Grew, in 1681, speaks of ‘ a 
dancing-master’s Kit,’ and as dancing-masters’ 
Kits would naturally be smaller than other 
Kits, the name gradually adhered to them, as 
that of viol or violin did to the larger sizes. G. 

KITCHINKR, William (6. London, 1775; 
d. there, Feb. 27, 1827), M.D. (Glasgow), an 
accomplished amjiteur musician, the son of a 
coal merchant, from whom he inherited an 
ample fortune, was educated at Eton. Ho 
composed an operetta entitled ‘ Love among 
the Roses, or, The Master Key,’ and was author 
of Observations on Vocal Music, 1821, and 
editor of ‘ The Loyal and National Songs of 
England,* 1823 ; ‘ The Sea Songs of England,* 
1823 ; * The Sea Songs of Charles Dibdin,’ 
1824 ; and ‘ A Collection of the Vocal Music in 

1 Examples were Nos. 61A and 66 of the Special Exhibition of 
Ancient Masloal Instruments, South Kensington Mus., 1672. 

i Murray’s Diet, 




Shakspere’s Plays.* He was also author of 
some eccentrically written but useful books, 
including The Cook's Oracle (1817), The Art of 
Invigorating and Prolonging Life (1822), The 
Housekeeper's Ledger (1825), The Economy of 
the Eyes (1824), The Traveller's Oracle (1827). 
(The titles of other books are given in the 
D.N.B,) In his fine musical library was the 
MS. collection of airs containing the supposed 
original of ‘ God save the King,’ which, coming 
after Kitchiner’s death into the possession of 
Richard Clark, was tampered with and has now 
totally disappeared. w. H. ii. ; addns. F. K. 

KITTEL, Johann Christian {h. Erfurt, Feb. 
18, 1732 ; d. there. May 18, 1809), one of the 
last pupils of J. S. Bach. 

His first post was that of organist at Langen- 
salza (1751), which he left in 1756 for that of 
the Predigcrkirche at his native place. His 
pay was wretched, and had to bo eked out by 
incessant and laborious teaching. Even when 
nearly 70 he was forced to make a tour 
to Gottingen, Hanover, Hamburg and Altona. 
In the latter place he stayed for some time, to 
the delight of the musicians there, and pub- 
lished a book of tunes for the Schleswig- 
Holstein Church {Nenes Ckoralbuch, Altona, 
1803). Thence he crept home to Erfurt, where 
he died in groat poverty, but was saved from 
actual starvation by a small pension allowed 
him by Prince Primas of Dalberg. The fame 
of his playing was very great, but is hardly 
maintained by his works, which arc not very 
important. The best are grand preludes for 
the organ in two books (Peters) ; six sonatas 
and a fantasia for the clavier (Breitkopf) ; and 
an organ school {Dcr angehende praktische 
Organist, in three books, 1801-08 ; Erfurt, 
Boyer ; third edition, 1831). His papers were 
inherited by his pupil, C. H. Rinck, one of many 
famous organists who perfected themselves 
under him. Fotis tells us — and we may accept 
the story as true, since he was intimate with 
Rinck — that Kittel had inherited a full-sized 
portrait of Bach, and that when satisfied with 
his pupils he drew the curtain, and allowed 
them a sight of the picture^ as the best reward 
he could afford them. It is a story quite in 
accordance with the devotion which Bach is 
known to have inspired in those who had to dr 
with him. G. 

KITTEL, Kaspar, a 16th-century com- 
poser, was sent to Italy for study from 1624-28 
by the Elector of Saxony. Ho studied also 
under Heinrich Schiitz. In 1630 he was teacher 
of the theorbo at Dresden ; in 1632 inspector of 
instruments ; later court organist, which po.si- 
tion he still held in 1669. A follower of the 
school of (’aecini, he composed arias and 
cantatas 1 , 2, 3, and 4 v. with basso continuo, 
op. 1 (1638), edited in score by Naue, Halle, 
1824. E. V. d. s. 

KJERULF, Halfdan (6. Christiania, Sept 
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15, 1815 ; d. Gref sen, near Christiania, Aug. 11, 
1868), became known as a composer in Norway 
and the surrounding countries during the time 
of Norway’s struggle for freedom, and the 
consequent renascence of her intellectual and 
artistic spirit.^ 

In 1834 he was a graduate of the Christiania 
University, and he had as a matter of course 
devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence, 
for his father’s high post under Government 
would have ensured for him a good start in 
official life. On the death of his father in 
1840, a decided step was at last taken by 
Halfdan Kjerulf, and he began his professional 
career at the age of 25. He settled down as a 
teacher of music, and published some simple 
songs even before he had been introduced to 
the theory of music by some resident foreigner. 
In 1850 or thereabouts Kjerulf had begun to 
attract public attention ; the Government 
awarded to him a grant by which he was 
enabled to study for a year at Leipzig under 
Richter. On his return to Christiania he did 
his best to establish classical subscription 
concerts in that city, but with no lasting 
success. In 1860 he was in active co-operation 
with Bjomson, who wrote for him many poems ; 
and it was during these years — 1860-65 — that 
Kjerulf did his best work, resigned to a con- 
templative and lonely existence, and content 
to exercise a quiet influence upon those who 
sought him out. Grieg, amongst others, was 
very glad of the older master’s moral support. 

The portraits of Kjerulf represent him with 
a mild and pensive face, with traces of pain in 
the expression. He had indeed suffered for 
long from extreme, delicacy in the chest, and 
death overtook him when he had withdrawn 
to a retreat at Gref sen, near Christiania. A 
wave of deep emotion and sympathy, the 
fervour of which would have astonished the 
composer himself, passed over the country he 
had loved and served so well. 

The value of Kjerulf’s stirring quartets and 
choruses for men’s voices, as reflecting the 
national sentiment in the way most acceptable 
to his countrymen, has already been commented 
on. As absolute music they are of slight 
interest, but by their vigour and their straight- 
forward simplicity they may be said to possess 
all the virtue which belongs to complete 
appropriateness to the subject. His few piano- 
forte pieces fully maintain the highly artistic 
standard to which Kjerulf was always faithful. 

Consideration of the purely musical side of 
Kjerulf ’s songs shows the perfect genuineness 
of their inspiration, and also the limits of that 
inspiration in intellectual depth and power. 
Among the Northern ballads and lyrics are to 
be found some really characteristic and quaintly 

* Por a full account of K)erulf as the repreeentatlre of his country, 
and for extracts from his letters and details of his private life, the 
reader may be referred to the articles HoUfdan KiwMif, by Henrik 
Bondi, In the Ifvrieal World of Oct. 1. 8 and 16, 1887. 


fascinating ditties. Such are Bjornson’s ‘ Syn« 
nove’s Song,’ ‘ Ingrid’s Song,’ ‘ Young Venevil,* 

‘ Evening Song ’ and the Scotch ‘ Taylor’s 
Song,’ Munch’s ‘ Night on the Fjord,’ Theodor 
Kjerulf’s ‘ Longing.’ Several songs that spring 
from Kjerulf’s sojourn at Leipzig recall the 
influence of Schumann, while his treatment of 
some English poems is almost startling. The 
polished verses of Moore are made the vehicle 
of outpourings in which the gentle Kjerulf is 
seen in his most impassioned mood — for 
instance, ‘ Love thee, dearest, love thee.’ ‘ My 
heart and lute,’ on the other hand, has inspired 
the composer with an intensity of dreamy 
melancholy. Unfortunately a certain amount 
of licence has been taken in the settings, and 
where the poem as a whole gains by the 
suggestiveness of the music, the lines and words 
now and then suffer from false accentuation. 
This is especially the case with some familiar 
verses by the late Lord Houghton. It would 
be impossible to enumerate all that is worthy 
of note in the collection of more than one 
hundred songs by Kjerulf ; but notice must bo 
taken of the successful colouring of some 
Spanish subjects, and of the pleasing settings 
of Victor Hugo’s Romances. Many of the 
songs are familiar to English amateurs through 
the compilation by T. Marzials, published by 
Messrs, Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. Further 
testimony to the value of the Norwegian com- 
poser’s work can be read in the Musikalischea 
Wochenblatt of Jan. 24, 1879, in an article from 
the pen of Edward Grieg. L. M. m. 

KLAFSKY, Katharina (6. Szt. Janos, 
Wieselburg, Hungary, Sept. 19, 1855 ; d. Sept. 
22, 1896), famous Wagnerian singer, was the 
daughter of a poor shoemaker. In 1870 her 
mother died, and she left home for Oedenburg, 
where she had to beg her daily bread. Later 
she went to Vienna and entered service there 
as a nurserymaid. Her singing attracted the 
attention of her employers, who introduced 
her to Neuwirth, the organist of the Elizabeth 
Kirche, who gave her instruction. She waf 
engaged in 1874 as a chorus-singer at the 
Komische Oper. There her voice attracted the 
attention of the conductor, the younger Hell- 
mesberger, who induced Mme. Marches! to 
teach her gratuitously. She was engaged in 
1875 at Salzburg as a chorus- singer. In 1876 
she married a merchant of Leipzig, and for a 
very brief space of time retired from the stage, 
but circumstances compelled her to accept an 
offer of Angelo Neumann to play small parts 
at the Leipzig theatre. From 1876-82 she 
gradually won recognition as Venus in ‘ Tann- 
hS.user,’ and especially, Jan. 2, 1882, as Bran- 
gftne, on the production of ‘ Tristan * at Leipzig. 
In this last part she made a great success, after 
a fortnight’s study only under the tuition of 
Paul Geisler, then chorus-master at Leipzig. 
In the same year she accompanied Neumann 
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on his ‘ Nibelungen * tour, still in an inferior 
capacity, and when the Trilogy was produced 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, Frau Klaf- 
eky’s modest debuts were made. May 6 and 6, 
as Wellgunde (* Rheingold ’) and Waltraute 
(‘ Walkiire *). From 1883-86 she played all 
the principal parts, and in 1886 played the title 
part in a revival of Geisler’s ‘ Ingeborg.’ From 
1886-95 she was the principal singer at Ham- 
burg, and established her reputation as one of 
the greatest artists in Germany in an extra- 
ordinary number of parts. She also sang in 
opera and concerts at Stuttgart, the Rhenish 
Festival at Cologne, at St. Petersburg, etc. 
On July 2 she reappeared in England at Drury 
Lane in ‘ Fidelio,’ and made an immediate 
success as Leonora, as Briinnhilde in the 
‘ Trilogy,’ and as Isolde and Elizabeth, singing 
both at Drury Lane and Co vent Garden. In 
1894 she made a welcome reappearance at 
Drury Lane, and sang for the first time hero as 
Elsa, and Agatha in ‘ Der Freischutz.* Later 
in the year she sang at the Lamoureux Concerts, 
Paris. In the autumn she and her third 
husband, Otto Lohse, went to North America 
as principal singer and conductor of the Dam- 
rosch German Opera Company. In Aug. 1896 
Frau Klafsky reapp(‘ared at Hamburg as 
Elizabeth, and on Sept. 11 appeared on the 
stage for the last time as Fidelio. Her life was 
WTitten by Ludwig Ordemann (Fuendeling, 
Hameln and Leipzig, 1903), and has been of 
material assistance in the preparation of this 
notice. a. c. 

KLAPPENHORN. Horns of the bugle type, 
fitted with keys to close or open side-holes, 
preceded those with the cylinder or valve action. 
They all come under the Klappenhorn group 
in German nomenclature and comprised instru- 
ments in various pitches, from soprano to bass. 
The alto instrument in C or B flat, correspond- 
ing to the English ‘ Key ’ or ‘ Kcnt-bugle,’ (see 
PLATE LXXIV. No. 9) was (and still is when 
fitted with pistons) known more particularly 
as the Flugel horn. (See Bass-horn, Bugle, 
Fluqel horn.) d. j. b. 

K LEBER, Leonhard {b. Gdppingen, Wiir- 
temborg, c. 1490 ; d. 1556), organist at Pforz- 
heim, Baden, is known as the writer and com- 
piler ffrom 1520-24) of a large MS. collection of 
organ and clavier music, in old tablature nota- 
tion, now in the State Library, Berlin. A full 
account of the work will be found in Ritter’s 
Oeschichte des Orgelspiels, pp. 103-6, also in a 
monograph by H. Lowenfeld, Berlin, 1897. It 
has two parts, one for clavier alone in 3-part 
harmony, the second part requiring the use of 
the pedals. There are in all 116 pieces, some 
with the names of their composers, consisting 
of a certain number of preludes in various keys, 
described as being in re, /a, sol with and 
without B flat, la with and without B flat, and 
a large number of fantasias and organ arrange- 
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ments of sacred and secular songs. Ritter 
says : 

"The whole collection shows the South German 
organ-playing in a very advantageous light; it 
extends and completes the work begun by Schlick, on 
whose principles it is based.’ 

Seventeen preludes and a fantasia are given in 
modern notation in the M.f.M., 1888, and 
three other pieces by Ritter. J. R. M. 

KLEEBERG, Clotilde (6. Paris, June 27, 
1866 ; d. Brussels, Feb. 7, 1909), was educated 
at the Conservatoire under Mme. Emile Rety 
and Mme. Massart, where she carried off the 
first piano prize at 12 years of age. Shortly 
afterwards she played Beethoven’s C minor 
concerto with conspicuous success at one of 
Pasdeloup’s concerts, and from that time 
onwards she made annual appearances at all 
the most important Parisian concerts. In 1 883 
she came to England, and appeared at a recital, 
at Mann’s benefit at the Crystal Palace, and 
elsewhere. In the following year she appeared 
at the Philharmonic Society, and at all the 
first-rate London concerts. Richter, hearing 
her play in a private house, engaged her forth- 
with for the Philharmonic Concerts at Vienna, 
where she made a great success, as she did in 
Berlin in 1887, where Von Billow greeted her 
with enthusiasm. She married the sculptor, 
Charles Samuel, and settled in Brussels. Her 
interpretative power was very remarkable, and 
her vigorous, artistic and unaffected playing 
was fully appreciated wherever she was heard. 
She was perhaps at her best in Bach and 
Schumann, and she made a speciality of the 
works of the old French clavecinistes. M. 

KLEIN, Bernhard {b. Cologne, Mar. 6, 
1793 ; d. Berlin, Sept. 9, 1832), a composer, 
whoso father was a bass-player in Cologne. 

In 1812 ho found means to get to Paris, 
where Cherubini’s advice, the hearing of fine 
performers, and the study of the library of the 
Conservatoire, advanced him greatly. On hie 
return to the Rhine he conduiited the perform- 
ances in Cologne Cathedral, and profited by an 
acquaintance with Thibaut and his fine libra Ty 
at Heidelberg. His first important works wt, re 
a Mass (1816) and a Cantata on Schiller’s 
* Worte des Glaubens ’ (1817). In 1819 he was 
sent ofiicially to Berlin to make acquaintance 
with Zelter’s system of teaching, and to appiy 
it in Cologne Cathedral. He, however, found 
it more profitable to remain in Berlin, where 
he became connected with the Institut fiir 
Kirchenmusik, then recently established, and 
was made director of music and teacher of 
singing in the University. These occupationt 
in no wise chocked his productivity. He com- 
posed many sonatas and songs, an oratorio, 
‘ Job ’ (Leipzig, 1820), and two grand operas, 
‘ Dido,* to Rollstab’s text (1823), and ‘Ariadne * 
(1825). In 1 823 he married and went to Rome, 
where he enjoyed intercourse with Baini, and 
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copied from the ancient treasures of music 
there. On his return to Berlin he composed an 
oratorio, ‘ Jephthah,’ for the Cologne Festival, 
1828, and another, ‘ David,’ for Halle, 1830.^ 
He died suddenly in Berlin. Besides the com- 
positions already mentioned, he left a Mass in 
D, a Paternoster for eight voices, a Magnificat 
and Responsoria for six voices, an opera, 
* Irene,’ and an oratorio, both nearly finished, 
eight books of psalms, hymns, and motets for 
men’s voices, and other pieces both sacred and 
secular. His vocal music was much used by 
singing societies after his death. Hullah re- 
printed one of the 4-part psalms, ‘ Like as the 
hart,’ in his collection called ‘ Vocal Scores.* 
It is sweet, dignified, religious music, very 
vocal in its phrases. G. 

KLEIN, Herman (6. Norwich, July 23, 
1856), an able critic and teacher of singing, who 
«ras himself a pupil of Manuel Garcia. He 
edited Garcia’s Hints on Singing, taught at 
the G.S.M. for 13 years, and has trained many 
professional singers privately. 

Klein began work as a musical journalist in 
1876 in London, was critic to The Sunday 
7'imes (1881-1901), and at the end of this 
period produced his book Thirty Years of 
Musical Life in London (1903), a valuable 
chronicle. He spent the years 1902-09 in 
America and wrote much for the New York 
Herald. Returning to England he resettled 
in London, resumed teaching work, and has 
been active in many musical and other societies, 
notably the Critic’s Circle, of which ho became 
chairman in 1924. He wrote The Reign of 
Patti (1920), the official life of the great singer, 
whom he had known personally and for whom 
he retained an unbounded admiration. The 
Art of the Bel Canto (1924), which followed, 
may be described as a study in Patti’s method. 
A second book of chronicles, Musicians and 
Mummers, more an autobiography than its 
predecessor was, appeared in 1925. He was 
a contributor to he secsond edition of this 
Dictionarv as well as to the present one. c. 

KLEINHEINZ, Franz Xaver {h. Mindel- 
heim, Algau, July 3, 1772 ; d. ? Budapest, 
c. 1832). Alter studying at Memmingcn, ho 
joined the Munich orchestra, went to Vienna 
c. 1803, where he studied under Albrechtsbcrger, 
and arranged Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas 
for string quartet. He was for a time Kapell 
rneister at Briinn, and in 1809 was in the service 
of Count Brunswick at Budapest. He com- 
posed a Mass, 2 operas, 1 cantata, settings of 
some of Schiller’s poems, quintet for wind in- 
struments, clarinet trio, pianoforte concerto, 
violin and pianoforte sonatas, etc. (Thayer’s 
Beethoven: Mendel; Q.-L.). 

KLEINKNECHT, a remarkable family of 
musicians. (1) A 17th-18th century Klein- 
knecht is represented with a piece in a lute- 

1 ThoM two oratorios are ta the B.CJKL 


book in the Augsburg town fibrary (Q.-L,). 

(2) Johann, an early 18th century Konzert- 
meister and second organist at Ulm Cathedral. 

(3) Johann Wolfgang, eldest son of Johann (2) 

(6. Ulm, Apr. 17, 1715 ; d. Anspach, Feb. 20, 
1786), studied the violin under his father, with 
whom he toured as a prodigy c. 1723. He was 
chamber musician at Stuttgart in 1733, after 
filling similar positions at Eisenach and Bay- 
reuth (1738), whence the court chapel was 
transferred to Anspach in 1769. He was one of 
the best violinists and orchestral leaders of his 
time. According to Q.-L. the Brussels Con- 
servatoire possesses in MS. a violin concerto 
with orchestra. The authorship of the 3 sona- 
tas for 2 violoncelli, given in the same place, 
is at least doubtful, as no Christian name is 
given on the title-page. (4) Jakob Friedrich, 
(h. Ulm, June 8, 1722 ; d. Anspach, Aug. 4, 1794) 
second son of Johann (2) In 1743 ho was 
flautist, in 1747 violinist, in 1749 second Kon- 
zertmeister, then court-composer, and in 1761 
Kapellmeister at the Bayreuth court. He com- 
posed sinfonia concertata, (‘oncerto 2 flutes and 
orchestra, 5 trios, 2 flutes and bass, sonatas toi 
flute, for violin, for pianoforte, etc. (see Q.-L.). 
(5) Johann Stephan, third son of Johann (2) 
(/>. Ulm, Sept. 17, 1731 ; d. Anspach, c. 1803), 
studied the flute under his father, followed his 
brothers to Bayreuth in 1750, where ho com- 
pleted his studies under Dobbert and Gdtzel 
and became a member of the court chapel. In 
1766 he toured successfully in Germany, and 
followed the cha]>el to Anspach in 1769. His 
autobiography appeared in C’ramcr, i. 772, and 
again in J. J. Meusel’s ‘ Misccllaneen,’ Part 12, 
p. 334. E. V. d. s. 

KLKINMICHEL, Richard (6. Posen, Dec. 31, 
1846; d. Charlottenburg, Aug. 18, 1901 ), pianist 
and composer, received his first instruction 
from his father (Eriedrieh H. H. Kleinmichel, 
1827-94, a military and operatic conductor). 
In 1863-66 he com])leted his studies at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, and settled at Ham- 
burg, where he published many works of some 
importance, mostly for his owm instrument. H is 
second orchestral synjphony was given at the 
Gewandhaus at Leipzig wuth sut'cess. In that 
town he held for some time the position of 
Kapellmeister at the Stadttheater, and sub- 
sequently held similar posts at Danzig and 
Magdeburg. His first opera, ‘ Manon,’ was 
successfully produced at Hamburg in 1883, and 
his ‘ Pfeifer von Dusenbach ’ at the same place 
in 1891. Ho has also made ‘simplified’ 
arrangements of the pianoforte scores of 
Wagner’s later works. M. 

KLEMM. This well-known Leipzig music 
publishing firm and circulating library was 
founded in 1821 by Carl August Klomm in the 
house known as the * Hohe Lilie,* 14 in the 
Neumarkt. Klemm succeeded Wieck, the 
lather of Madame Schumann, who had for 
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some time carried on a musical lending library 
on the premises. In 1847 the house opened a 
braneh at Chemnitz, and in 1850 at Dresden. 
Among the original publications of the house 
are to be found the names of J. 8. Bach, 
Dotzauer, E. Abt, Dreyschock, Mendelssohn, 
{Schumann (opp. 34, 36), Lachner, F. Schneider, 
Julius Rietz, Marsi;hncr, etc. etc. q. 

KLEMM (Klemme), Johann (6. Oederan, 
near Zwickau, 8axony, before 1 GOO ; d. after 
KiOl ), was received as a boy into the choir of 
the Electoral Chapel at Dresden. He was 
afterwards sent, by the Elector Johann (Jeorg 
I., for his further musical education, to Chris- 
tian Erbach at Augsburg, with whom he re- 
mained from 1013-15. Returning to Dresden 
he became tlie pupil of Heinrich Schiitz for 
composition, and was appointed court organist 
in 1()25. He deserves honourable mention in 
musical history as having generously under- 
taken the publication of several of the works of 
Schiitz, wlicn Schiitz was unal)le to bring them 
out at his own expense. The work by which he ' 
himself is known as a composer is an instru- ! 
mental work entithid, ‘ Partitura seu Tabula- ; 
tura Italica, exhibens 30 fugas, 2, 3 et 4 vocibus, 
ad duodecim consuetos tonos musicos com- ! 
positas . . . non tanturn organo sod aliis quoque 
instrumcntis accommodafas,’ l^resden, 1031. 
On this work sec Seiilcrt-FJeisclier, Geschirhte, \ 
der KlaviermusHCf Bd. I. p. lOL (For other 
works see Q.-L.) J. R. m. j 

KLENAU, Paul von {b. Copenhagen, Feb. 2, 
1883), composer and conductor, studied the 
violin with Hilrncr, and composition with Otto 
Mailing at CoixMihagen. i 

In 1902 he went to Berlin and entered the | 
Hocdischule, continuing the violin with Halir : 
ami composition with Max Bruch, Proceeding , 
to Munich, he had lessons with Ludwig Thuillo 
until joining the oj)era at Freiburg i. B. in 1907. 
The follow'ing y<'ar he was appointed to the 
opera at Stuttgart, and took the opptu'tunity j 
of working further vuth Max Scdiillings. In 
1914 ho returned for a time to Freiburg and 
thereupon settled again at Copenhagen in order 
to devote himself chielly to composition. His 
gifts as conductor and his interest in modern 
music led to the foundation of tlie Copenhagen 
Philharmonic (Dansk filharmonisk Sclskab), 
which ho still directs. He is also director of 
the Wiener Konzcrthausgesellschaft and of the 
Singakadomio in Vienna. His work as a con- 
ductor is animated with a sincere enthusiasm, 
which easily communicates itself to the 
orchestra. In Denmark he has played the part 
of a pioneer, introducing the works of numerous 
contemporary composers of all countries. In 
Vienna and in Central Europe ho is noted for 
his performances of Delius, and was chosen to 
conduct the festival concert given at Frankfort 
in 1924, on the occasion of the composer’s 
sixtieth birthday. In 1925 he conducted, at 
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a Philharmonic concert in London, Delius’s 
‘ A Mass of Life,’ w Inch ho had given some 
months previously in Vienna. He also directed 
the first Viennese performance of Milhaud’s 
‘ L’homme ct son desir ’ and of the revised 
version of Schon berg’s ‘ Gurre-Licdcr.’ 

As a composer his most important w’orks are 
the Olvera ‘ Gudrim aiif Island ’ (a revised and 
more concise version of ‘ Kjartan und Gudrun ’) 
and tho series of symphonic poems or ‘ fan- 
tasies ’ based upon Dante’s Inferno. This cycle 
originated in a Dante symphony, which was 
performed at Dresden in 1913 and afterwards 
modified. It now comprises three sections, to 
which, however, more may be added. Tho 
‘ Paolo and Francesca ’ section, originally the 
slow movement of the symphony, was written 
as far back as 1904, and, though attractive 
musically, is loss representative of the com- 
poser than the later sections. A ballet, ‘ Klein 
Idas Blumon * (after Andersen), produced at 
Stuttgart in 1910, has been performed on 
several of the more important stages of Central 
Europe. It is graceful, unpretentious music, 
and contains a waltz which has become popular. 
Apart frt)rn a feeling for harmonic w'armth, the 
most sjilient attributes of Klenau’s music are 
its lyrical quality and its sensitiveness to 
‘ mood.’ OPERAS 

'Hulamlth.' (Munich, 1908. Bruno Walter.) 

* K]ar(au und (Judrun.’ (Mannhf'ino, 1918. Furtwftneler.) Be* 

vised version ’ Cudrun auf Island.’ 1924. 

BALLET 

* KU'ln Idas Blumon ' (alter Andersen). (Stuttgart, 1916.) 

ORC1IE8THA 

Three Symphonies. 

Inferno * f.inLisles ’ ; 

1 . De-icenl to Hell. 

2. Paolo and Francesca. 

3. Ugollno. 

‘ Bank Holiday — Sonvealr of Hampstead Heath.* 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

* Die Weise von Lidio und Tod des (’(jrnet C'hrlstof Rilke ' (barKone 

soio. chor and t»rch.) 

* Kl»be SkammaNon.' ballad (baritone and onh.). 

* (Icspnichn luit dem Tode * (contialto and orch.). 

‘Hiob,’ choral work m preparation (192.'>). 

String Quartet In E minor. Several sets of piano pieces ^ ^ 

KLENd EL, August Alexander (6. Dresden 
Jan. 27, 1783 ; d. there, Nov. 22, 1852), son of 
a well-known portrait and landscape painter, 
first studied music with Milch mayor, inventor 
of a piano which could produce fifty difi'erent 
qualities of tone (see Cramer’s Magazin der 
Mndk, i. 10). In 1803 Clement i visited 
Dresden, and on his departure Klengel went 
with him as his pupil. The two separated on 
dementi’s marriage in Berlin, but, the young 
wife dying shortly after, they went together to 
Russia, where Klengel remained till 1811. He 
then spent two years studying in Paris, returned 
to Dresden in 1814, went to London in 1815, 
and in tbe following year was appointed court 
organist at Dresden, which remained his home 
till his death. During a visit to Paris in 1828 
he formed a close friendship with F6tis, who 
with other musicians was much interested in 
his pianoforte canons. Of these he published 
only ‘ Les Avant-coureurs * (Paul, Dresden^ 

D 
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1841 ). After his death Hauptmann edited the 
‘ Canons et fugues ’ (Breitkopf & Hfirtel, 1864), 
with a preface, in which he says : 

‘ Elengel was brought up on Sebastian Bach, and 
knew his works thoroughly. It must not be supposed, 
however, that he was a mere imitator of Bach’s 
manner ; it is truer to say that tie expressed his own 
thoughts in the way in whicii Bach w^ould have done 
had he lived at the present day.’ 

He left several concertos, and many other 
works. His visit to London was commemorated 
by the composition of a quintet for piano and 
strings for the Philharmonic Society, which was 
performed Feb. 26, 1816, he himself taking the 
pianoforte. There is a pleasant little sketch of 
him in a letter of Mendelssohn to Eckert, Jan. 
26, 1842. F. a. 

KLENGEL, (1) Julius (6. Leipzig, Sept. 24, 
1859), violoncellist and composer. Ho came 
of a musical family, his father, a Professor of 
Law, being the son of a professional musician, 
and himself an excellent amateur player. 
Moreover, his sister and brothers wore all 
skilled performers on either piano or strings, so 
that the family circle was in a position to pro- 
vide a full pianoforte quintet. Julius showed 
exceptional musical gifts at a very early age, 
and when still quite a small boy was intimate, 
through these family performances, with all the 
best chamber-music, an experience to which he 
constantly refers with gratitude both for its 
educational value and its sheer musical delight. 
He studied the violoncello with i^mile Hegar, 
and theory and composition with S. Jadassohn, 
In 1874, at the age of 15, he became a member 
of the famous Gewaiidhaus Orchestra, and in 
1881 was appointed its principal violoncellist, 
a post which he held until his resignation in 
1924. Ho was appointed, also in 1881, teacher 
at the Ijeipzig Conservatorium, with the title of 
‘ Koval Professor,’ and he still carries on his 
duties there. 

Klengel began his career as soloist in 1875, 
since when he has travelled repeatedly over the 
greater part of Europe^ including the British 
Isles, both as soloist and with the Gewandhaus 
Quartet, of which ho is still a member. On his 
leaving the orchestra in 1924 after fifty years’ 
service, his ‘ JubilHum ’ was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm. At the first Gewandhaus 
Concert of that season, on Oct. 9, with Furt- 
wangler conducting, he played the violoncello 
part in a fine double concerto for violin and 
violoncello, which he had specially composed 
for the occasion. It is an interesting coincid- 
ence that his grandfather had also played, as 
a first violin, for 60 years in the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, without missing a single concert. 

As a jierformer Klengel ranks very high on 
the musical as well as on the purely technical 
side. He makes his effects by subtlety of 
accent and emphasis rather than by violent 
contrasts or emotional climaxes. He is a fine 
and scholarly musician, with an admirable 


taste and sense of style, and nowhere is this 
more conspicuous than when he is taking part 
in chamber-music or interpreting such music 
as the Beethoven sonatas or the Bach solo- 
suites. On the technical side there is probably 
no one who has surpassed him. His least strong 
point is in the matter of tone, which, though 
clear and effective, is a little lacking in beauty 
of quality. Ho is an admirable teacher and has 
trained many hundreds of pupils, of whom 
Mme. Suggia, Paul Griimmer and Emanuel 
Feuermann are probably the best known. He 
has composed a great deal of excellent music, 
without perhaps any pronounced individuality 
of idiom but showing a fine gift of melody and 
finished workmanship. Ho has also edited 
many works of other composers — concertos, 
sonatas, Bach suites, etc. — and has written a 
largo number of first-rate technical exercises. 
Amongst his best compositions are the second 
concerto for violoncello in D minor, the double 
concerto for two violoncellos in E minor, the 
‘ Caprice in the form of a Chaconne ’ for violon- 
cello alone, and the double concerto, already 
referred to, for violin and violoncello. Mention 
should also be made of the beautiful ‘ Hymnus * 
for 12 violoncellos, which was performed at 
Nikisch’s funeral service and has been repeated 
many times since. 

(2) Paul (6. Leipzig, May 13, 1854), violinist, 
pianist and composer, elder brother of the 
above, was a pupil of the Leipzig Consorva- 
torium from 1868-72 and afterwards graduated 
at Ijcipzig University, and in 1876 took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy with a dis- 
sertation on ‘ iEsthotic in Music.* He con- 
ducted the * Euterpe ’ Concerts at J^eipzig, 
1881—86 ; was second HofkapcIlmcist(*r in 
Stuttgart, 1887-91 ; conducted the ‘ Arion * 
and ‘ Singakademie ’ choral Societies at 
Leipzig, 1892-98 ; was conductor of the 
‘ Deutsche Liedorkranz ’ in New York from 
1898-1903, and then returned to Leipzig as 
conductor of the ‘ Arion ’ Society. He is now 
(1925) on the teaching staff of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium. 

He is a man of wide general culture and an 
admirable example of the good all-round 
musician. As a violinist he ]f) 08 ae 8 ses a sound 
and competent technique, especially of the loft 
hand, but ho is not the ‘ born violinist,’ and it 
is probably unfortunate that he did not con- 
centrate in his youth on the piano, for which he 
has very high natural qualifications, including 
an exquisite touch, which makes him an ideal 
accompanist. He is a gifted composer, especi- 
ally of songs and pieces in small form. His 
compositions, without any marked originality, 
are beautifully finished in their workmanship, 
and deserve to be better known than they are. 
In particular, his two suites for vioUn would 
make a pleasant addition totho repertory of any 
violinist, for they are both attractive as music 
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and capitally written for showing off the possi- 
bilities of the instrument. He has done a great 
deal of ‘ arranging,’ in which ho shows excep- 
tional skiU and tact, occasionally amounting 
almost to genius. His arrangement of Brahms’s 
clarinet quintet as a pianoforte and violin 
sonata is one of the best examples. It sounds 
at least as beautiful as the three genuine piano- 
forte and violin sonatas, and it won Brahms’s 
enthusiastic approval, as well as Joachim’s, 
who played it in public on more than one 
occasion with Professor Paul Klengel himself. 

n. B. 

KLENOVSKY, Nicholas Semenovich 
(6. Odessa, 1857), composer and conductor, 
was a pupil of the Moscow Conservatoire, under 
Hubert and Tchaikovsky. He was selected by 
N. Rubinstein to assist him in organising the 
first performance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Eugene 
Oniegin ’ (1879). Klenovsky was afterwards 
conductor of the University orchestra, and 
assistant conductor at the Imperial Opera, 
Moscow. Deeply interested in all that con- 
cerned racial music, he was associated with 
Melgounov iq.v.) in collecting and harmonising 
the Russian folk-songs. In 1893 he became 
director of the Music School at Tiflis, which 
gave him the opportunity of studying the music 
of the various Caucasian races. Ho was the 
first to organise ‘ Ethnographical Concerts ’ in 
Russia. In 1902 he was appointed sub-dircictor 
of the lmi)erial Chapel. He composed several 
successful ballets ; incidental music to plays, 
‘ Mt'ssaline,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ etc. ; 
cantatas and a ‘ Georgian Liturgy ’ a cappella 
(1902). B. N. 

KLICKA, Josef {b. Klatovy, 1865), Czech 
composer, attended the Organ School as a 
pupil of Skuhersky and began his musical life 
as an organist. From 1876-81 he acted as 
assistant conductor at the Czech theatre ; 
choirmaster of the choral society Hlahol from 
1890-97 ; professor of organ in the master- 
school of the Prague Conservatoire since 1920. 
He has composed much music for choir and 
organ : the ('antatas, ‘ The burial on the Kaiik ’ ; 
‘3’ho ccmiing of the Czechs to the Rip-hill’; A 
Ballad of Czech music, ‘ Blanik ’ ; some choral 
works of a humorous character — ‘ The Good- 
man of the Mill,’ ‘ The Gnat, ‘ The Thistle,’ 
etc. ; masses, concert-fantiisias for organ (his 
‘ Fantasia on the Choral, St. Wenceslaus ’ and 
‘Legend’ are published in the ‘Maitres contem- 
porains d’orgue,’ Paris) ; an organ sonata in 
F sharp minor; some chamber music. R. K. 

KLTNDVVORTH, Kakl {h. Hanover, Sept. 
25, 1830 ; d. Stolpe. July 27, 1916), was in 
early youth an accomplished performer on the 
violin. From his 17th to his 19th year he acted 
as conductor to a travelling opera troupe ; he 
then settled in Hano\'er and took to playing 
the piano and composing. In 1852 he went 
to Weimar to study pianoforte-playing under 
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Liszt, and had Hans von Biilow, W. Mason and 
Dionys Pruckner as his fellow-pupils. 

In 1854 he came to London, where he re- 
mained fourteen years, appearing in public at 
intervals as a pianist and conductor of orches- 
tral concerts, but in the main living the quiet 
life of a student and teacher. His first appear- 
ance in London was at one of Ella’s ‘ Musical 
Winter Evenings ’ on Mar. 30, 1854, and he 
played Henselt’s concerto at the New Philhar- 
monic concert on July 4, 1855. He organised 
two series of three chamber concerts in the 
spring of 1861 and 1862, and a scries of three 
orchestral and vocal concerts in the summer of 
1861, under the title of the ‘ Musical Art Union.’ 
The most remarkable compositions brought 
forward at the latter were Rubinstein’s ‘ Ocean * 
symphony ; Gade’s ‘ Erl King’s Daughter * ; 
Cherubini’s Requiem, No. 1 ; Schumann’s 
PF. concerto. They were well carried out, but 
were discontinued for want of capital. In 1 868 
Klind worth was appointed to the post of pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte at the Conservatorium 
of Moscow, and while there he brought out the 
works which have made his name famous, the 
pianoforte scores of Wagner’s ‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,’ begun during Wagner’s visit to 
England in 1855, and his critical edition of 
Ghopin ; the latter beyond all praise for rare 
insight into the text and minute care bestowed 
on the presentation of it ; the former quite 
wonderful for the fidelity with which the tran- 
script is contrived to reflect Wagner’s compli- 
cated orchestration. In 1882 he returned to 
Germany, and was conductor of the Berlin 
Philliarmonic Concerts, jointly with Joachim 
and Wiillner, and was also conductor of the 
Berlin Wagner Society. He established a 
school of music in Berlin, which existed until 
1893, when he retired to Potsdam, and devoted 
himself to private teaching. Ho visited Lon- 
don once again to conduct a concert given by 
F. Dawson, on May 15, 1898.^ His arrange- 
ment of Schubert's sym])hony in C major for 
two pianofortes, and the four-hand arrange- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s pocme symphoiiique, 

‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ as also, amongst his 
original compositions, a very difficult and (*ffec- 
tive polonaise fantaisie for pianoforte, should 
bo particularly mentioned. The manuscripts 
of a masterly rescoring of Choj^in’s concerto in 
F minor, and a condensation and orchestration 
of C. V. Alkan’s concerto in Gjf minor (Rtudes, 
op. 39), were well known to his friends. The 
new version of Chopin’s concerto has been often 
played, and in the opinion of a large class of 
musicians the work is improved thereby, though 
others consider that the slighter acc^ompani- 
ment designed by the composer is really more 
effective. E. d., with addns. 

KLINGENSTEIN, Bernhard. From 1676^ 
1614 (the time of his death) he was priest and 

t Jftti. T., 1898, p. 613. 
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Kapellmeister at Augsburg Cathedral. In 1580 
ho was still atudjdng under J. de Cleve. He 
composed ‘ Rosetum Marianum ’ (1604) ; ‘ Sacr. 
Symphoniarum,’ Book i. ( 1 607) ; single numbers 
are in various collective volumes {liietnann; 
Q..L.) 

KLOFFLER (Klofler), Johann Fried- 
rich (d. Castle Steinfurt, near Munster, 
1792), a late 18th century flute virtuoso and 
instrumental composer. He was Kapellmeister 
of Count Bon thei in -Steinfurt, Castle Steinfurt, 
near Munster, c. 1787. Ho composed a piece 
of programme music, * The Battle,’ which he 
produced in 1782 in Berlin and in 1783 in 
London. He wrote : Zergliederung eines Jn~ 
strumcntal Tonsliickefi von . . . 17S7 (probably 
the analytical programme of the above) ; 
composed symphonies, flute-concertos, trios 
2 flutes and basso continue ; quartets 4 flutes, 
a nonet, sonatas, etc. E. v. d. s. 

KLOTZ, the name of a numerous family of 
violin-makers who lived at the little to\m of 
Mittenwald, in the Bavarian Alps, and founded 
a manufacture of stringed instruments which 
makes Mittenwald to this day only less famous 
than Markneukirchen in Saxony, and Mirecourt 
in the Vosges. 

A variety of the pine, locally known as the 
‘ Hasel-fichte ’ (Bechstcin calls it the ‘ harte 
Oder spate Roth-tanne ’), of delicate but strong 
and highly resonant fibre, flourishes in the 
Bavarian Alps. The abundance of this material, 
which the ingenious peasants of the neighbour- 
ing Ammerthal use for wood -carving, led to the 
rise of the Mittenwald violin manufacture. 
For about two centuries there was held in the 
town a famous fair, greatly frequented by 
Venetian and other traders. In 1679 this fair 
was removed to Botzen, and the Mittcnwalders 
attribute the rise of the violin industry to the 
distress which thereupon ensued. 

(1) Egidius Klotz had already made violins 
at Mittenwald. Tradition says that he learned 
the craft from Stainer at x\bsam. Ho is more 
likely to have learned it from seeing Stainer’s 
violins, which he imitated wdth success. His 
son, (2) Matthias or Matthew (1653-1743), 
followed in the same path. He travelled, how- 
ever, into Italy, sojourning both at Florence 
and Cremona. Tradition reports him to have 
returned to Mittenwald about 1683, and to 
have at once begun to instruct many of the 
impoverished Mittenwalders in the mystery of 
fiddle-making. The instruments found a ready 
sale. They were hawked about by the makers 
at the churches, castles and monasteries of 
South Germany ; and Mittenwald began to re- 
cover its prosperity. Most of the instruments 
of Matthias Klotz date from 1670-96. They 
arc well built, on the model of Stainer, but 
poorly varnished. 

His son (3) Sebastian surpassed him as a 
maker. His instrumentj, though Stainer-like 
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in appearance, are larger in size, of flatter 
model, and better designed : and his varnish 
is often of a good Italian quality. Another son 
of Matthias, (4) Joseph, still has a good reputa- 
tion as a maker. 

Until about the middle of tlie 18th century, a 
distinctive German style jirevailod in violins, of 
which the above-mentioned makers are the b(*st 
exponents. In several towns of Italy there 
were Germans working in their own style side 
by side with Italian makers. Tecchler worked 
thus in Rome, Mann in Naples, and the three 
Gofrillers (Gottfriedl) in Venice. It is certain, 
too, that there w as a demand for German violins 
in Cremona itself. Two Germans, named Pfret- 
sclmcr and Fricker, who made violins of their 
ow'n ugly pattern, gained a subsistence there 
in the golden days of Stradivarius : and the 
famous Veracini alw'ays used a German violin. 
But this competition could not long endure. 
The superiority of the Italian violin w'as estab- 
lished in the earlier half of the century : and 
wherever stringed instruments were made, 
imitation of the Italian models began. It pene- 
trated to Mittenwald, as it did to London and 
Paris. 

This stage of the art is represented by (5) 
Georg Klotz, whose fiddles date from 1750- 
1770. They have lost their distinctive Tyrolese 
cut, without gaining the true Italian style, and 
are covered with a thin brittle spirit varnish, 
laid upon a coat of size, which ke(‘})s the varnish 
from penetrating the w'ood, arul renders it 
opaque and perishable. Besiiles ( leorge, we hear 
of (6) Michael, (7) Charles and (8) Eoinius, 
second of the name. Nine-tenths of the violins 
which pass in the world as ‘ Stainers ’ were 
made by the Klotz family and their followers. 

E. J. p. 

KLUGHARDT, August Friedrich Martin 
(6. Cothen, Nov. 30, 1847 ; d. Dessau, Aug. 3, 
1902), was for twenty years a theatrical con- 
ductor before becoming court music-director, 
first at Weimar in 1869, then at Neustrclitz in 
1873, and at Dessau in 1882. Under Liszt’s in- 
fluence he threw' himself into the modern school 
of music, but stopped short of the extremes 
towards which many of Liszt’s followers were 
led. Five overtures, five symphonies, two 
suites, concertos for oboe, violin and violon- 
cello respectively, the oratorios ‘ Dio Grab- 
legung Christi,’ ‘ Die Zerstoning Jerusalems ’ 
(his best-knowm work), and ‘ Judith,’ two 
jisalms for soli and chorus, and much chamber 
music, represent his chief work apart from the 
stage, to which he contributed * Miriam * 
(Weimar, 1871), ‘ Iwein ’ (1879), and ‘ Gudrun * 
U882), both produced at Neustrelitz), and ‘ Die 
Hochzeit des Monchs ’ (Dessau, 1886), given as 
‘ Astorre * at Prague in 1888, {Riemann.) 

KNABE & COMPANY, an eminent firm of 
American pianoforte manufacturers with head- 
quarters in Baltimore. Its founder, William 
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Knabe, was bom in Kreutzburg, Saxe-Weimar, 
in 1797, and died in Baltimore in 1864. Ho 
began the business of making pianofortes in 
1 837, and some years later entered into partner- 
ship with Henry daehle. In 1854 he bought 
the latter’s interests, and associated his son, 
Ernst (1837—94), with him, os also another son 
William (1841-89) a little later, and a son-in- 
law, Charles K(M(1c1. In 1908 the firm was 
merged in the American Piano Co. H. e. k. 

KNAPP, William {b. 1698; d. 1768), the 
author of a L.M. psalm tune called ‘ Wareham,* 
which was long a favourite in churches. He was 
parish clerk of Poole. He published a ‘ New 
Sett of Psalms and Anthems in four parts * 
in 1738 (2nd edition, 1741, 3rd, 1747, all from 
engraved plates, 4th, 1750, 7th, 1762, 8th, 

1770, the latter from ty})e). In 1753 appeared 
‘ The New Church Melody ’ which was re-issued 
in 1756 and 1764, the last being the 5th edition. 

‘ Wareham ’ is in both — in the former called 
‘ Blandford,* and in common time, in the latter 
in triple time. Another tune by him is given 
by the Rev. Henry Parr, Church of Englarid 
Pmlmody. (Information from Rev. H. Parr, 
tlie parish clerk of Poole, J. F. R. Stainer and 
F. Kidson.) G. 

KNAPTON, PniLir (6. York, 1788 ; d. there, 
tlune 20, 1 833), received his musical education at 
Cambridge from Dr. Hague. He then returned 
to York and followed his profession. He com- 
posed several overtures, pianoforte concertos 
and other orcdiestral works, besides arranging j 
numerous pieces for the pianoforte and harp, j 
H(*. acted as one of the assistant conductors at j 
the York Festivals of 1823, 1825 and 1828. His | 
father, Samuel Knapton, was a music-publisher j 
in Blake Street, and afterwards in ( 'oney Street, ! 
York, at the end of tlu^ 18th century. Philip 
and others of the family, together with a York 
musician named White, kept on the business 
until about 1840, when it passed into the hands 
of a person named Banks. 

w. H. n. ; addns. F. K. 

KNECHT, JrsTiN Heinrich (6. Biberach, 
Suabia, Sept. 30, 1752 ; d. there, Dec. 1, 1817), 
received a good education, both musical and 
general (Boeckh was one of his masters), and 
filletl for some time the post of j)rofessor of 
literature in his native town. He combined with 
this the office of inusie-dirci’tor from the year 

1771. By degrees ho gravitated to music, and 
in 1807 became director of the opera and of the 
court concerts at Stuttgart ; but owing to suc- 
cessful intrigues against him, in a couple of 
years he resigned the post and returned to 
Biberach, whore he died, with a great reputa- 
tion as organist, composer and theoretician. In 
the last-named department he was an adherent 
of Vogler. The list of his productions as given 
in Q.-L. embraces many compositions, sacred 
and secular, vocal and instrumental, and eight 
theoretical and didactic works. Two of the 


former have an historical interest, and that 
from an accidental cause. The first is ‘ Le Por- 
trait Musical de la Nature,’ a grand s 3 mij)houy ^ 
for two violins, viola and bass, two flutes, two 
oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets and drums ad 
lib., in which is expressed : 

(1) A beautiful country, the sun stiininR, Renilo airs 
and niunnurinp: brooks; birds twitter, a waitnlall 
tinnbles from the mountain, th(i siicpherd plays las 
pipe, the shepherdess sinjis, and the lambs gambol 
around. 

(2) Suddenly the sky darkens, an or)pre.ssivo close- 
ness pervades the air, black clouds gather, the wind 
rises, distant thunder is heard, and the storm ap- 
proaches. 

(3) I'lie tempest bursts in all its fury, the wind 
how'ls and tla^ rain beats, the trees groan and the 
stre.ains rush furiously. 

(4) The storm gradually goes off, tlie clouds dis- 
perse and the sky clears. 

(.')) Nature raises its joyful voice to heaven in 
songs of gratitude to the Creator (a hymn with 
variations). 

The second (if it be not an arrangement of a 
portion of the preceding) is another attempt of 
the same kind with a Ccrmaii title — ‘ The IShop- 
herds' pleasure interrupted by the storm, a 
musical picture for the organ.* These are ])re- 
eisely the subjects which Beethoven has treated, 
and Fetis would have us believe that Knecht 
actually anticipated not only the general scheme 
of the Pastoral Symphony but some of its figures 
and passages. But this is not the case. The 
writer purchased the score and j)art.s of Knocht’s 
w ork at Otto J aim’s sale, and is able to say that 
beyond the titles the resemblances between the 
twm w'orks are obviously casual, Knecht’s being 
in addition commonplace, entirely wanting in 
that ‘ expression of emotions ' which Beethoven 
enforces, and endeavouring to depict the actual 
sights and sounds, which he deprecates, g. 

KNEISEL, Franz {b. Bucharest, Jan. 26, 
1865; d. Now York, Mar. 26, 1926), violinist, 
chiefly player and lead(‘r of chainlier concerts. 

His father, a native of Olmiitz, Moravia, was 
the leader of a military band, and gave him his 
first musical instruction. He then studied at 
the Conservatorium in Bucharest, and had 
finished its courses anil carried off the first prize 
for violin playing before he was 15 years old. 
In 1879 he entered the Vienna Conservatorium 
as a speidal pupil of Grun and Hellmesberger, 
devoting himself under the latter chiefly to 
chamber music. On the completion of his aca- 
demical studies he took the first ]irize for violin 
playing in July 1882, and on Dee. 31 of the 
same year played Joachim’s ‘ Hungarian ’ con- 
certo at a Philharmonic concert. He was at 
once appointed solo violinist at the Hof burg 
Theatre as successor of Jacjob Dont. In 1884 
he went to Berlin as Konzertmeister of the Bilse 
Orchestra, remaining in that position one year, 
w’hen, in the autumn of 1885, ho w'cnt to 

1 It is pni)]ished at Spire by Bossier, with no year ; but the date 
may very well be 1784. since the list on the hack contains the three 
early sonatas of BeeUioveu, which were published by Bossier in 
1783 But the coincidence Is <!urlouH. Beethoven must have been 
familiar with Bossier’s advertisenient pane, on which his own (Irat 
aonatas were anuoimced, and which contains all the above pat* 
ticulars. 
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America, on the invitation of Wilhelm Gericke, 
conductor, to be principal and solo violinist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He per- 
formed the duties of that office uninterruptedly 
for eighteen years, resigning in May 1903 to 
devote himself thenceforward to solo work and 
the leadership of the Kneisel Quartet (q.v.). 

As a lad Kneisel had conducted a Philhar- 
monic Society of instrumentalists in Bucharest; 
in America similar duties of greater moment 
devolved upon him. In the absence of Arthur 
.Nikisch he conducted the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893, and also a concert tour through 
Western cities lasting three weeks, in the early 
summer of that year. In 1902 and 1903 he was 
associate conductor of the Worcester Festivals 
in Massachusetts. He visited England in 1904, 
playing at two of the Broadwood Concerts in 
March with his quartet, and in 1905 was ap- 
pointed violin professor in the new Institute of 
Musical Art in New Y ork. In 1917 Kneisel dis- 
banded the quartet in order to devote himself 
entirely to his work as head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Institute. He was made Doctor 
of Music of Yale University in 1911 and of 
Princeton in 1915. H. e. k. ; addns. B. A. 

KNEISEL QUARTET, a string quartet 
formed in 1885 by Franz Kneisel (see above) 
for the cultivation of chamber music. 

The original members were Franz Kiieisel 
(1st violin), E. Fiedler (2nd violin), Louis 
Svecenski (viola) and Fritz Oiese (violoncello). 
During the thirty-two years in which Kneisel 
led his quartet the following changes took 
effect : 

Second violin : Otto Roth (1887), Karl 
OndriCek (1899), J. Theodorowicz (1902), Hans 
Letz (1914). Violoncello; Anton Hekking 
(1889), Alwin Schroeder (1891), Willem Willoke 
(1907). The quartet was disbanded in 1917, 
its last concert being given on Apr. 3 of that 
year. Its record was very fine and its services 
to music in America of the greatest. B. A. 

KNELLER HALL, soo Royal Military 
School of Mu.sio. 

KNIGHT, Rev. Joseph Philip (6. Bradford- 
on-Avon Vicarage, July 26, 1812; d. Great 
Yarmouth, June 2, 1887), a popular song-writer. 

At 16 he studied harmony and thorough-bass 
under Corfe, then organist of Bristol Cathedral. 
When about 20 Knight composed his first six 
songs, under the name of ‘ Philip Mortimer.* 
Among these were ‘ Old Times,’ sung by Henry 
Phillips, and ‘ Go, forget me,’ which was much 
sung both here and in Germany. After this he 
used his own name, and in company with 
Ha 5 mes Bayly produced a number of highly 
popular songs, among which the most famous 
wore ‘ Of what is the old man thinking ? * * The 
Veteran,’ ‘ The Grecian Daughter,’ and ‘ She 
wore a wreath of roses.* He subsequently com- 
posed a song and a duet to words written for 


him by Thomas Moore — ‘ The parting,’ and 
‘ Let’s take this world as some wide scene.’ In 
1839 Knight visited the United States. To this 
time are due, among other popular songs, his 
best song, * Rocked in the cradle of the deep,’ 
sung with immense success by Braham. On his 
return to England he produced ‘ Venice,’ ‘ Say 
what shall my song be to-night,’ and * The 
Dream,* to words by the Hon. Mrs. Norton — all 
more or less the rage in their day. Some years 
afterwards Knight was ordained by the Bishop 
of Exeter to the charge of St. Agnes in the 
Scilly Isles. o. 

KNIGHT (Knighte, Knygiit), ( 1 ) Thomas, 
organist and vicar choral of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, 1535-40 or 45. Ho received an annuity 
out of the dissolved monastery of Spalding, 
1545-47. It is as yet impossible to decide in 
most cases which of the compositions merely 
signed Knight (or Knyghte, etc.) belong to this 
or the following composer. The beautiful Mag- 
nificat arranged for Novcilo’s Parish Choir 
Book, No. 898, by Ro 3 de Shore, is undoubtedly 
by Thomas, and probably also the Mass in the 
Peterhouse MS. (c. 1530-40), and Evening 
Canticles in John Day’s ‘ Certaine Notes ’ 
(1560-65), which contains also the above 
Magnificat. Of the Mass and tw^o motets 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 17,802-05) or the motet in 
Sadler’s part books (liodl. Lib.) it is so far 
impossible to say whether they are by Thomas 
or by (2) Robert, who was a contemporary 
of the former, though he may have reached 
farther into the century^ and author of the five- 
part motet, ‘ Propt(Tea maestum ’ at Peterhouse 
(W. H. Grattan Flood in Mus. T, vol. Ixii. 
p. 331;Q.-L.). E.v.d.s. 

KNITTI., Karel {b. Poind, 1853 ; d. Prague, 
1907), a Czech teacher and conductor who 
entered the Organ School, Prague, in 1882 
and was afterwards appointed professor of 
harmony at the Conservatoire (1890) In 
1901 he became the administrative director of 
this institution. Kn ttl was active in the 
journalistic world of Prague, and his judgment 
was independent and decisive. He was an 
excellent conductor, and, as director of the 
chorai society, Hlahol, he produced Berlioz’s 
‘Requiem,* Liszt’s ‘Christus,’ Dvofdk’s ‘Stabat 
Mater * and ‘ The Spectre’s Bride ’ and other 
works. B. N. 

KNGFEL (Knefblius) (6. Lauban, Silesia, 
latter half of 16th cent.), musician to the 
Duke of Liegnitz in 1571 ; in the service of the 
town of Breslau, 1575 ; from 1576-83 Kapell- 
meister of the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg ; 
in 1592 organist and choirmaster of St. Henry’s 
at Prague. He composed between 1671 and 
1692 five books of sacred and secular songs, 
apart from single numbers in collective 
volumes. (See Q.-L.) 

KNORR, IwAN (6. Mewe, West Prussia, 
Jan. 3, 1853; d.Frankfort-on-M., Jan.22,1016), 
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composer and teacher. When only 4 years of 
age, ho was taken by his parents to Southern 
Russia, and soon began his musical training 
under his mother, a moderate pianist. In the 
various small Russian towns in which at this 
time the Kjiorr family lived, the lad had much 
to do for himself, all the while absorbing the 
influence of the Slavonic folk-music which he 
heard. His first efforts at composition were 
made when he was 7 years of age, but it was 
not until 1808, when the family settled in 
Leipzig, that he determined to adopt a musical 
career. 

On entering the Conservatorium Iwan 
became a pupil for pianoforte of Ignaz 
Mosclieles, for theory of Richter, and for com- 
position of Carl Rcinecke. After passing 
through the Conservatorium Knorr returned to 
Russia and became professor of music in the 
Imperial Institute for Noble Ladies. There he 
had ample time for composition, but, doubtful 
of his ability, he submitted some compositions 
to Brahms, at that time unknown to him, with 
a request for a j udgment. The work submitted 
was the series of variations on an Ukrainish 
Volkslied (op. 7) for orchestra, on which Brahms 
expressed so highly favourable an opinion that 
% few years later (1883) Knorr was appointed, 
Dn Brahms’s recommendation, principal teacher 
of composition at the lloch Conservatorium 
in Frankfort - on - Main. There he numbered 
among his pupils many Englishmen: Cyril 
Scott, H. Balfour Gardiner, Norman O’Neill 
and Roger Quilter, for example. He believed 
firmly in training the mind of each pupil in- 
dividually, and acted up to his belief ; and he 
preferred the school of experience and the 
‘ eternal laws ’ to the sot ‘ rules ' of composition. 
His text M^as that in harmony all is good that 
seems good to the thoroughly educated ear, 
whether it conform to the rules or not. 

Knorr’s published compositions include : 

Op. 1, variations on a theme by Schumann for pianoforte trio; 
op. 8, pianoforte quartet ; op, 6, the ' Ukralnlnche LiebeaUedcr ’ 
for vocal quartet and iilanoforte, the poems bv himself ; op. 12, 
a symphonic rhantanie for orchestra ; and a quantity of songs and 
pianoforte music for two and four hands. 


In the mass of his manuscript music is ‘ Dunja * 
— a musical village-tale in two acts, which was 
successfully staged at Coblenz on Mar. 23, 1904, 
and a second opera, ‘ Durchs Fenster,’ given 
at Carlsruhe in 1908. He wrote a biography 
of his friend Tchaikovsky (Riemann’s Beruhmte 
Musiker, 1900) and the following pedagogic 
works ; 

Attfgaben far den Unterrieht in der ffarmonielehre. (1903.) 

Lekrhueh der FuffenkempoHHon. (1911.) ^ ^ „ 

Fugen dtn woMtemperirten Klaviers fa blldlieher DanUttung. 

(1912.) II, with addns. 

KNOTE, Heinrich (6. Munich, 1 870), opera- 
tic tenor. He learned singing from E. Kirsch- 
ner in his native city, where he made his debut 
at the Royal Opera in 1892. Deducting only a 
short stay at Hamburg, his career in Germany 
was exclusively restricted to Munich, Bayreuth 
and Berlin* fVom those centres his fame as a 


‘ Heldontonor ’ was loudly trumpeted forth, and 
it must be admitted that he fully justified it on 
his first appearances in London (Covent Garden, 
1901) and New York (Metropolitan Opera 
House, 1902-03), at both of which he sang fre- 
quently down to 1913. He was a typical inter- 
preter of the heroes of Wagnerian music-drama ; 
a particularly fine Siegfried, a noble Tristan, an 
impulsive Tannhauser ; his striking physique 
well matched by a clear, resonant, sympathetic 
voice and impressive declamation. In the 
summer of 1908 he sustained the role of Tristan 
(Miss Edyth Walker then making her first 
attempt as a soprano) in the 60th performance 
of ‘ Tristan und Isolde ’ at Co vent Garden. 

BiBii. — /nf. Who't Who in Mutie ; NoitinnoTT, Covent Carden 
and Royal Opera. 

KNOTT, John (6. probably Seven oaks, 
Kent ; d. Edinburgh, 1837), a composer and 
compiler of church melodies. His father was 
a Baptist minister at Sevenoaks. John Knott 
became a chorister in Durham Cathedral, and 
in 1811 was precentor in the West Church, 
Aberdeen, and a teacher of singing. While 
there he issued an interesting little oblong 
volume. Sacred Harmony, being a collection of 
P.salm and Hymn Tunes, 1814, 2nd ed. 1816. 
In 1824 he was in Edinburgh, and issued a 
Selection of Tunes in four parts, adapted to the 
Psalms and Paraphrases of the Church of 
Scotland. While in Edinburgh he was music- 
master at Heriot’s Hospital, and precentor at 
the New North Church. p. k. 

KNOPFER, Sebastian (6. Asch, Voigt land, 
Saxony, Sept. 7, 1633 ; d. 1670), received his 
education, musical and otherwise, at Regens- 
burg. Coming to Leipzig to pursue his philo- 
logical as well as musical studies, he succeeded, 
in 1657, Tobias Michael as Cantor of the 
Thomasschule and General Director of the 
Town Music. From the obituary notice con- 
tained in the so-called Leichenprogramm ^ or 
Funeral Invitation issued by the rector of 
Leipzig University we learn that, amongst his 
contemporaries, Knupfer was as much esteemed 
for his philological as for his musical attain- 
ments. He is said to have edited Kircher’s 
Musurgia, and the treatises of Guido, Boethius, 
Bemo and others, although no traces of such 
works are now to be found. The only musical 
works published by him consist of a few 
Funeral Motets (Leichengesange) for 4 to 8 
voices ; but the State Library at Berlin con- 
tains a collection of 22 of his church cantatas 
for 3 to 8 voices, with instrumental accom- 
paniment, which Winterfeld characterises as a 
valuable possession, and as showing Knupfer 
to have been a serious, solid, thoroughly trained 
musician. Four of these are reprinted in 
D.D.T. Iviii. and lix. J. R. m. 

KNYVETT, (1) Charles (6. Feb. 22, 1752 ; 
d. London, Jan. 19, 1822), descended from an 

t Reprinted in 1901, pp. 207-13. 
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ancient Norfolk family, was one of the prin- 
cipal alto singers at the Commemoration of 
Handel in 1784 ; he was also engaged at the 
Concert of Ancient Music. He was appointed 
a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, Nov. 6, 1786. 
In 1791 he, in conjunction with Samuel 
Harris<.)n, established the Vocal Coi^certs, 
which they carried on until 1794. On July 25, 
1796, he was appointed an organist of the 
Chapel Fioyal, and a few years later resigned 
his former post. 

His elder son, (2) Charles (6. London, 
1773 ; d, Nov. 2, 1852), was placed for singing 
under W’illiam Parsons (afterwards Sir William 
Parsons), and for the organ and piano under 
Samuel Webbe. In 1801 he joined his younger 
brother William (3), Oreatorex and Bartleman, 
in reviving the Vocal Concerts. In 1802 he 
was chosen organist of St. George’s, Hanover 
Scpiare. Besides this he taught the pianoforte 
and thorough-bass, wrote glees, etc., and 
published a ‘ Selection of Psalm Tunes,’ 1823. 

(3) William, the younger son of Charles (1) 
(V Apr. 21, 1779 ; d. Ryde, Nov. 17, 1856). 
In 1788 he sang in the treble chorus at the 
Concert of Ancient Music, and in 1795 appeared 
there as principal alto. In 1797 he w-^as ap- 
pointed gentleman of the (Jhapel Royal, and 
soon afterwards a lay-vicar of Westminster. In 
1802 he succeeded Dr. Arnold as one of the 
composers of the Chapel Royal. For upwards 
of forty years ho was principal alto at the best 
London concerts and all the provincial festivals, 
being greatly admired for the beauty of his 
voice and his finished style of singing, par- 
ticularly in part music. Callcott’s glee ‘ With 
sighs, sweet rose,’ was composed expressly for 
him. In 1832 ho became conductor of the 
Concert of Ancient Music, which office he re- 
signed in 1840. He conducted the B’rmingham 
Festivals from 1834-43, and the York Festival 
of 1835. He was the composer of several pleas- 
ing glees — one of which, ‘ W'hen the fair rose,’ 
gained a prize at the Harmonic {Society in 1800 
— and some songs, and wrote anthems for the 
coronations of George IV. and Queen Victoria. 

(4) Deborah (6. Shaw, near Oldham, 
Lancs ; d. Feb. 10, 1876), sec ond wife of 
William (3), and niece of Mrs. Travis, one of 
the Lancashire chorus singers engaged at the 
Concert of Ancient Music, In 1813 she was 
placed in the chorus of the Corujert of Ancient 
Music, the directors of which, finding her 
possessed of superior abilities, soon withdrew 
her from that position, took her as an articled 
pupil and placed her under Greatorex. In 
1815 she appeared at the concerts as a principal 
singer with success. In 1816 she sang at the 
Df‘rby Festival, in 1818 at Worcester and in 
1820 at Birmingham. From that time she 
was constantly in request, particularly as an 
oratorio singer, until 1 1 13, when she retired. 
She married William (3) in 1826. w. h. h. 


KOBELIUS, Johann Augustin (6. Wahlitz, 
near Halle; d. Wcissonfcls, Aug. 17, 1731), 
studied under the Wahlitz organists Brausen 
and Schieferdockor, and afterwards (for c(jra- 
position) under J. Ph. Kriegcr. After a period 
of travel, whi(th took him as far as Venice, he 
became a chamber musician at Weissenfels. In 
1712 he was organist at Sangershausen ; in 1713 
Kapellmeister at Querfurt ; and in 1725 a 
government official and Kapellmeister at the 
court of Weissenffls. He composed 20 operas 
between 1716 and 1729; also church music, 
overtures, serenades, concertos, sonatas, etc. 

E. V. d. s. 

KOCH, Heinrich Christoph (fc. Kudolstadt, 
Oct. 10, 1749; d. there. Mar. 12, 1816), the 
son of a member of the ducal orchestra there. 
In 1768 he was admitted into the band as 
a violinist, having received instruction from 
Gopfert of Weimar, and in 1777 obtained 
the title of ‘ Kammermusiker.’ Ht^ composed 
various pieces of small importance for the court, 
but his fame rests upon his contributions to 
musical literature. His Versuchehier Aydeitung 
zur Compositinv ai)peared in t hree parts betwc'en 
the years 1782 and 1793 ; and his M usikalisches 
Lexicoyi in 1802. This wrs republished in a 
condensed form in 1807 and 1828, but its com- 
plete revision dates from 1865, and is the work 
of Arrey von Dommer ig-v.). He wrote 
several other works of less importance on 
harmony and other subjects connected with 
the art. M. 

KIK’HETOV, Nicholas Razoumnikovich 
(6. Oranienbaum, July 8, 1864), composer and 
musical critic^. In 1889 he began to write for 
the Novoe, Vrernt/a^ The lirtidy The Moscow 
V iedemoftli, etc. His compositions include : 
An opera, ‘ A Terrible Revenge,’ on a siibj(‘ct 
from Gogol; ‘Arabian Suite’ for orchestra, 
op. 3; Symphony in E minor, op. 8 (1895) ; 
Valse Serenade for string orchestra ; numerous 
pianoforte pieces, including ‘ In the Heart of 
Nature,’ op. 11, and ‘ Eastern Sketches,’ opp. 
12,13; about twenty-four songs. R. N. 

KOCIAN, Jaroslav {h. Bohemia, Feb. 22, 

1884) , violinist, was from 1899-1901 pupil of 

Seveik at the Prague Conservatoire. His suc- 
cessful concert tours in many countries spread 
the fame of his master’s method and soon 
established his own reputation as a virtuoso of 
the first rank. His visits to England have been 
comparatively few but memorable. Important 
among them was the occasion of the Czotiho- 
slovak festival in London (1919), when he gave 
a performance of Dvorak’s violin concerto with 
the orchestra of the Prague Philharmonic 
Society at the Queen’s Hall. (See Mua. T,, May 
1915.) n. 

KOCZALSKI, Raoul (ft. Warsaw, Jan. 3, 

1885) , was taught by his father, and from the 
age of 7 was allowed to display his exceptional 
abilities as a pianist in public and on various 
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tours. He appeared in London in May 1893, 
and a composition of his written about that 
time was marked op. 46 ; in 1890 ho celebrated 
the 1000th appearance in public. M. 

He has since attained an eminent position as 
a jjianist, and has specdalisod in the performance 
of ('ht)j)in. When he returned to London, after 
a long interval, in Nov. 1924, he ga,ve a series 
of four recitals of Chopin’s music. His com- 
positions include two operas, ‘Rymond’ 
(Elberfeld, 1902) and ‘ Die Suhno ’ (Miilhauson, 
1909), a sonata in G and other works for the 
piano {Jtiemnnv). c. 

KODALY, ZoltAn {b. Kecskemet, Hungary, 
Dec. 16, 1882). composer, entered the Budapest 
(k)nservatoiro in 1900 and studied under Hans 
Kocsslor. In his student days he was in- 
fliumced at first by Brahms and afterwards by 
Del)ussy, but the immature works written 
und(^r the sway of these two masters have re- 
mained unpublished. About 1905 ho began 
the study of Hungarian foik-musi(!, and became 
absorbed in the task of tracing the traditional 
tunes to their sources, whi(;h were greatly 
obscured by foreign and gipsy influences. Like 
Bela Bartok he began to collect the original 
melodies among the p('/asantry, in some cases 
by moans of direct notation from their singing, 
in others with the aid of the gramophone. (The 
problems to be faced by the collector of Hun- 
garian folk-music are set forth in the article, 
Bartok.) Kodaly has collected between 30(K) 
and 4000 traditional melodi(>s, the majority of 
whi(di are still in MS., although some are now 
published jointly with Bartok. Ho also wrote 
a book on The Pentatonic Scale in Hungarian 
Folk- M u sic. 

In 1906 Kodaly was appointed professor of 
composition at the Budapest (kmservatoiro. 
He waj music critic to st*v(^ral prominent Hun- 
garian papers for a number of years, and is 
still correspondent for some foreign musical 
periodicals. 

Kodaly ’s work reveals the influence of his 
country’s folk-music no less unmistakably than 
that of Bartok, but it does so in a ditferent way. 
Each composer filters the national idiom 
through his own personality. The funda- 
mentals of folk-song provide merely the raw 
material, the vocabulary, as it wore, which 
they fashion by the individuality of their 
’.roativo gifts into works of art. Kodaly’s 
music is distinguished by an originality that 
appears startling at a first hearing, but on 
closer acquaintance reveals a certain loaning 
towards tradition. Ho does not abandon 
tonality and accepted forms, but creates a 
new music of astonishing vitality within their 
limits. His instrumental writing is extremely 
intereisting, and there is a close interdependence 
between his creative impulse and the particular 
medium chosen for its expression. The piano 
pieces are predominantly harmonic and per- 


cussive, the string quartets contrapuntal, and 
the pieces for solo string instruments (opp. 7 and 
8) abound in appropriate technical problems 
and striking effects. 

WORKS 

Op. 

1. 10 Songs. (1907-09.) 

2. String Quartet No. 1. (1908.) 

3. 10 Piano I’ieoes. (1909.) 

4. Sonata for v’ol. and I*F. (1909-10.) 

5. 2 Bongs with orch, (1912 -13.) 

6. 7 Songs. (1912-13.) 

7. JDuo for vln. and v’cl. (1914.) 

8. Sonata for v’<*I. solo. (1916.) 

9. 6 rtciugs. (1914-16.) 

10. String Quartet No. 2. (1916-17.) 

11. 7 Piano I'lec'os. (1917-18.) 

12. Serenade foi 2 vlns. and via. (1919-20.) 

1.3. PHalm LV. for tenor chorus and orch. (1923.) 

Hungarian Folk-songs (2 vols.). (With JJ^la BartOk.) 

KOEBERG, E. E. A. (6. The Hague, July 15, 
1879), Dutch composer, received his musical 
education at the Conservatoire in his native 
town under W. E. G. Nicolai and Henri Viotta, 
and in Berlin at the Staatsakademie der 
Kiinstn uruh^r Xaver Scharwenka. Ho played 
the violin and viola in various orchestras and 
also toured as a pianist, but on his return to 
Holland devoted himself to conducting, com- 
position and teaching. He has been con- 
ductor of various amateur choruses and 
orchestras, the principal being the students* 
rnusictal so(dety, ‘ Sempre Crescendo,’ at Leyden 
and the Orchestra ‘ Musica ’ at The Hague. Ho 
is professor of composition in the Netherlands 
Academy for Music at The Hague. As a com- 
poser ho has specialised in music demanding 
largo forces, and many of his works have been 
written for open-air plays and pageants. From 
this it will be gathered that his stylo is broad 
and free from any fussiness or unnecessary 
detail, his melodies being thoroughly national 
and bearing an evident relation to those of such 
songs as tho ‘ Wilhelm iislied,’ ‘ Wier Neer- 
landsch blood,’ ‘ Piet Heijn,’ etc. The broad 
simplicity of his melodics has caused a number 
of them to bo adapted for the clock carillons in 
tho groat towers at Leyd(*n and Middolburg. 
Novertlieloss, as long ago as 1901, when tho 
music of the modern Eroncli schools was utterly 
unknown in Holland, ho wrote a sotting of 
Burger’s ‘ Lenoro ’ that was * atonal ’ throughout. 

His compositions include ; 

Open-air plavn : * Ydylle ’ (LucU* Broprlolet). * Bloenaensproke , 
(Lllv Green), ’’Plato’ (P, C. Boutons), ’Alianoia' (Boutons), 
‘ Miildolljurg’s Ovorgang in 1574 ’ (Jlouteus). ’ Koninginiio Kanlate ' 
(A, lli'vtliig); an opera: ' Bloemenkind ' : sMuiihonic poouia 
* Zeelandia,’ ’ Zevenzot,’ ’ Zonneweg.' 'Zotskap.’ ’Zolnia,' ’ Mlnone 
‘ Koliua,' be.sides three Bymiihonlo.s, a large nunihoi of overtnrea and 
songs, and shorter •works for chorus, violin, piano and string 
quartet. jj ^ 

KOCHEL, Dr. Ludwig, Ritter von 
(6. Stein, near Kroms on tho Danube, Jan. 14, 
1800 ; d. Vienna, Juno 3, 1877), learned 
musician and naturalist, tutor to the sons of 
the Archduke Karl (1828-42). From 1850-63 
he lived at Salzburg, and from the latter year 
to his death at Vienna. His work as a botanist 
and mineralogist does not concern us ; as a 
musician he has immortalised his name by his 
Chronologisch-thematisches Ver'^fi''’''hni88 of all 
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W. A. Mozart’s works, with an appendix of lost, 
doubtful and spurious compositions (Breitkopf 
& Hartel, Leipzig, 1862). As a precursor of 
that invaluable work, a small pamphlet should 
be named, Vber den Umfang der musikalischen 
Produciivitnt W. A. Mozarts (Salzburg, 1862). 
The complete edition of Mozart’s works which 
Breitkopf & Hartel have published could 
scarcely have been made without his generous 
co-operation. In 1832 von Kochel was made 
an Imperial Councillor, and in 1842 he received 
the order of Leopold. Among his intimate 
friends was Otto J ahn, in whose work on Mozart 
be took an active interest. See Jahn’s Mozart, 
second edition, p. xxxi. c. F. p. 

KOECHLIN, Charles (6. Paris, Nov. 27, 
1867), composer, belongs to an Alsatian family. 
He attended first the Ecole Poly technique, but 
soon changed the direction of his studios and 
entered the Conservatoire, where he learned 
harmony with Taudou, counterpoint with 
Oedalge and composition with Massenet, 
ultimately becoming a pupil of Faure. 

His first published compositions, settings of 
Rondels by Theodore do Banville and Charles 
d’ Orleans, appeared in 1890, and one of them, 
* Le The,’ became almost immediately popular. 
Yet of the composer little was known, and his 
career has been not only uneventful, save for 
creative work, but isolated. At a time when 
the French composers of his generation were 
attracting world-wide attention to themselves, 
his growing list of compositions scarcely pene- 
trated beyond a narrow circle. Few of them 
wore published, and those in the larger forms 
were but rarely performed. Except as a song- 
writer, it is only since about 1921 that he has 
become more widely known. Now, not only 
the whole of his piano music and songs, but 
about half of his chamber music, and even a 
portion of his orchestral output is available in 
print, and it is gradually being discovered that 
Koechlin’s contribution to the modern French 
movement has been far more important than 
was realised at the time. Though he never 
shared the delight of his contemporaries in 
rechcrches harmoniques, his writings as far back 
as the ’nineties abound in examples of harmonic 
independence. In other respects his style is 
remarkable for its unswerving sobriety and 
absence of all ingratiating concessions, amount- 
ing sometimes to dryness, but more often en- 
livened by melodic invention. He was an 
early exponent of the contrapuntal simplicity, 
the revival of which has been attributed to a 
more recent school ; he has always had a fond- 
ness for extended melodic lines combined in 
the manner of the classic ‘ Invention,’ and he 
has written many chorales. Apart from these 
features of his method his mode of thought is 
almost constantly lyrical, and in bis later works 
characterised by a rhythmic freedom which 
frequently dispenses with time-signatures and 


even bar-lines. It is impossible to do more 
than enumerate his principal works. Those 
for orchestra include many extended series, 
such as the ‘ Heures persanes,* which comprise 
sixteen pieces. 

ORCHESTRAL 

La Forfit ’ (opp. 25 and 29), ' En mcr la nuit * (op. 27). ’ Lea 
Balsona ‘ (opp. 80-47, 48-69), * Etudes antiques ' (op. 46), 
‘ Nuit de Walpurgls classique ' (op. 38), ‘ Rhapsodte sur dea 
chansons francaises ' (op. 62), ‘ lies Heures persanes ' (op. 65). 

Ballade piano and orchestra, op. 50. 

Ballets : 1. La Foret palenne, op. 46. 

2. La Divine VesprAe, op. 67. 

Choros and orchestra, L'Abbaye, op. 16. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
8 Strlnf Quartets, opp. 51-57 and 72. 

Quintet, piano and strlnKs, op. 80. 

Sonatas for piano with vln. (op. 64), via. (op. 53), vcl. (op. 66), 
flute (op. 62), oboe (op. 68), clarinet (opp. 86 and 86), bassoon 

a j. 71). and horn (op. 70). 
for two flutes (op. 76). 

PIANO 

Esqulsses (op. 41). Bonatines (op. 69), ' Payaages et marines' 
(op. 68), Pastorales (op. 77), and two sets of ‘ Petites Pieces.* 
A suite for two pianos (op. 6), and another for piano, four hands 
(op. 19). 

Numerous songs and choral pieces. 

KOHLER, the name of an eminent family 
of military wind-instrument makers. The 
founder of the family was (1) John Kohler, a 
native of Volkenrode, a hamlet near (tassel. 
He came to England, acted as bandmaster to 
the Lancashire Volunteers, and in 1780 estab- 
lished himself as a musical instrument maker 
at 87 St. James’s Street. Having no children, 
he sent for his nephew, (2) John Kohler, from 
Germany, who succeetled to his business in 
1801. The latter was appointed musical instru- 
ment-maker to the Duke of York, then Com- 
mander- in-Chief, and the Prince of Wales 
successively. He was succeeded by his only 
son, (3) John Augustus {d. June 20, 1878), 
who removed the business to Henrietta Street. 
His inventions in brass instruments were many, 
and were successful in their day. Ho obtained 
prize medals at the Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862, and was favourably mentioned in the 
Report of the latter. His eldest son, (4) 
Augustus Charles, now deceased, succeeded 
to his business. G. 

KOHLER, Chr. Louis Heinrich {b. Bruns- 
wick, Sept. 6, 1820 ; d. Konigsberg, Feb. 16, 
1886), was educated at Brunswick and Vienna, 
being in the latter capital from 1839-43 as a 
pupil of Sechter for theory, and Booklet for 
piano. He filled the post of conductor at 
Marienburg and Elbing, before settling down 
at Konigsberg, which was his home from 1847 
until his death. He wrote three operas, one of 
which, ‘ Maria Dolores,’ was performed at 
Brunswick in 1844, and a ballet, * Der Zauber- 
komponist,* at the same place in 1846. His 
chief work as a composer was in the direction 
of educational pianoforte music, such as studies 
of all kinds, arrangements of popular works, 
fantasias, etc. Two books of his studies, opp. 
112 and 128, have more value than most of his 
works. He was a valued contributor to the 
Neue Zeitschrift f Ur Musik, in 1867-78, and to 
the Berliner Muaik-Zeitung in 1871-76. M. 
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KOLER, David (6. Zwickau, Saxony, first 
half of 16th centiM-y; d. July 1566). His first 
appointment was at A1 ten burg, whence in 1563 
he was called to be Kapellmeister at Giistrow in 
Mecklenburg. The town council of Zwickau 
afterwards called him back to his native town, 
giving him the post of cantor at St. Marien, the 
principal church. 

His one published work consists of Ten 
Psalms with German words for four to six 
voices, composed throughout in several 
divisions (‘ Zehen Psalme Davids des Pro- 
pheten mit vier, fiinf und secha Stimmen 
gesetzt durch David Koler von Zwickau,* 
Leipzig, 1664). The only known copy of this 
work is preserved in the public library at 
Zwickau. Otto Kade has the merit of first 
calling attention to this work, and rescuing its 
able composer from utter oblivion. Since then 
Dr. Georg Gohlor of Leipzig has reprinted two 
of the Psalms, and conducted performances of 
them at Zwickau and elsewhere. In his preface 
to Psalm III. Dr. Gohlor says : 

‘ Tt may be considered aa one of the moat perfect 
pieces of contrapuntal art and genial interpretation 
of the text wliich wo anywhere possess. . . . The 
realism of the musical drawing is as astonishing as the 
quite modern coueei)tlon and presentation of the 
(lilferoiit parts of the text.’ 

In the Beilagen zu Amhro,^ Kadc printed from 
a MS, Kolor’s four-voice setting of the Geist- 
liches Lied, ‘ O du edler Brunn der Freuden,’ 
which is also an excellent piece of work. Among 
the few other works of Koler in MS. there is a 
Mass for seven voices on Joaquin’s Motet 
‘ Benedicta es coeloruni regina.’ J. r. m. 

KOMPEL, Auot^st {h. Briickenau, Aug. 15, 
1831 ; d. Weimar, Apr. 7, 1801 ), a distinguished 
violinist, one of the best pupils of Spohr, whose 
qui(*t, elegiac style suited his talent precisely. 
His tone was not large, but very pure and 
sympathetic, his execution faultless. He was 
f(jr a time member of the bands at Cassel and 
Hanover (the latter in 1852-61), and from 1863 
was leader of that at Weimar. He retired on 
a pension in 1884. P. D. 

KONTO, Johann Balthasar (6. 1691 ; 
d. 1758), director of church music at Frankfort- 
am-Main, is best known as the editor of the 
most comprehensive Choral-book of the 18th 
century, Harmonischer Lieder - Schatz oder 
Allgemeines evangelischea Choral-buch, Frank- 
fort, 1738. It contains 1940 tunes, including 
those to the French Calvinistic Psalms, but the 
older tunes and the French Psalm-tunes have 
all boon deprived of their original variety of 
rhythm, and the more modem tunes from the 
Freylinghausen and other hymn-books have all 
been simplified by the retrenchment of slurs and 
appoggiaturas and other superfluous ornaments. 
All the tunes have thus been reduced to a uni- 
form pattern with notes of equal length, and 
while this simplification has been of advantage 
in the case of the Freylinghausen tunes it has 
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rather spoilt the older melodies. The tunes ire 
only provided with figured bass. j. r. m. 

KONIGIN von SABA, DIE, opera in 4 
acts ; words by J. Mosenthal, music by Carl 
Goldmark ; produced Vienna, Mar. 10, 1875 : 
in English, Carl Rosa Co., Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, Apr. 12, 1910. (See also Reinjes 
DE Saba, La.) 

KONIGSKINDER, dramatised fairy-tale 
in 3 acts, written by Ernst Rosmer, with music 
by Engelbert Humperdinck ; produced Munich, 
Jan. 23, 1897 ; in English, Court Theatre, Oct. 
13, 1897. Originally the action was carried on 
in declamation through continuous music. 
Later Humperdinck transformed the work into 
opera, and it was so given for the first time. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Dec. 28, 
1910; Berlin, Jan. 14, 1911 ; Covent Garden, 
Nov. 27, 1911. 

KONIGSPERGER, Marian (Marian us) 
(6. Roding, Bavaria, Dec. 4, 1708 ; d. Oct. 9, 
1769), received his early education in the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Prufening near Ratisbon, 
where he afterwards took the vows, and spent 
the rest of his life as organist and director of the 
choir, and occupied in musical composition. 

He enjoyed great reputation in his time as an 
organ player, and composer of works for the 
church. Loiter, the music publisher of Augs- 
burg, acknc wledged that he owed the founda- 
tion of his prosperity in business to his publication 
of Konigsperger’s works, and the profits which 
were obtained for the composer himself were all 
generously devoted by him to the benefit of the 
Abbey, providing it with a new organ, purchas- 
ing valuable books for the library, and furnish- 
ing the means for the publication of literary 
works by the other brethren. His works are 
enumerated in Q.-L.y and even more fully by 
Ernst von Worra in Habcrl’s Kirchev-mv.^ika- 
lisches J ahrbuchy 1897, pp. 32-34. Both E. v. 
Werra and Eitner say that Konigsporger wrote 
for the theatre as well as for the church, but the 
works, as they enumerate them, are all for the 
church, and consist of — 

(1) A large number of masne^, offertorla, vespers, litanies, ete.. 
all for voices with a cunHiderabie instrumental acconipanlinent— 
strings, horns, trumpets and drums. 

(2) Sonatas or srmphonieh for strings and other instrumrnta with 
organ, evidently for church use. 

(3) Various sets of preludes and fugues or versetts in the church 
tones for organ. 

Ritter (Oeschichte des Orgelspids, pp. 80, 161) 
considers the organ works to show good school- 
ing, and to have more substance in them than 
similar works of his South German contem- 
poraries. None appear to be reprinted in 
modern times. j. r. m. 

KOLB, Karlmann (6. Kdstlam, Bavaria, 
1703 ; d. Munich, 1765), received his first musi- 
cal instruction as a choir-boy in the Benedictine 
Abbey of Aschbach. Taking the vows at this 
Abbey in 1723, ho was ordained prie it in 1729, 
and acted as organist. Later on, wdth the per- 
mission of his superiors, he entered the service 
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of a noble family in Munich as resident-tutor, 
and died there. 

His musical work, published at Augsburg in 
1733, is entitled ‘ Certamen Aonium id est, 
Lusus vocum inter se innociie coneertautum,’ 
etc., and consists of preludes, sliort fugues or 
versetts, and cadences or conehiding volun- 
taries, all intended for church use. Hitter 
[Geschichte des Orfjelfipiels) gives one of Kolb’s 
preludes, and says of the work generally that it 
shows the composer to have been an original 
and capable musician, although it is also evident 
from extracts given in SfufTert {Geschichte der 
Klariermusik) that many of the pieces are 
written in a somewhat unecclesiastical style, a 
style more suitable to the harpsichord or piano- 
forte than to the organ. There are some bold 
experiments in chromatic and enharmonic pro- 
gressions. The whole work is characteristic of 
the lighter style of organ playing which, owing 
to Italian influence, was chiefly cultivated in 
Catholic South Germany and Austria. E. von 
Werra has reprinted three of Kolb’s pieces in 
bis ‘ Orgelbuch.’ j. r. m. 

KOLISEK, Alois (6. Protivanov, Moravia, 
1808), one of six brothers who all entered the 
priesthood. He has travelled much, is an 
accomplished linguist, and an active pro- 
pagandist of the fulk-art of Moravia and 
Slovakia. He is professor of esthetics in the 
theological faculty at Jlratislava, T)r. Kolis(‘k 
has contributed valuabk^ informal ion on the 
subject of Slovak music to this Dictionary. 

R. N. 

K 0 L L M A N N, ( 1 ) A ug vst Frtedric h 
Christoph {b. Engel host el, Hanover, c. 1750; 
d. London, Apr. 19, 1829), of a musical family, his 
father an organist and schoolmaster, liis brother, 
George Christoph, an organist of great renown 
at Hamburg. Appointed organist at Lunc, 
near Luneburg, about 1781, and in 1784 was 
selected to be chapel-kecper and schoolmaster 
at the German Chapel, 8t. James’s, London. 
In 1792 George III. presented a chamber organ 
to the chapel, which was played by Kcdlmann 
under the title of ‘ clerk ’ till his death on 
Easter Day, 1829. 

He was a person of much energy, and in 1809, 
during a large fire in the palace, is said to have 
saved the chapel by standing in the doorway 
and preventing the firemen from entering to 
destroy it. His works are numerous : Essay 
on Practical Harmony, 1796 ; Essay on Prac- 
tical Musical Composition, 1799 ; ^ Practical 
Guide to Thorough Bass, 1801 ; Vmdication of 
a Passage in Thorough Bass, 1802 ; New Theory 
of Musical Harmony, 1806; Second Practical 
Guide to Thorough Bass, 1807 ; Quarterly Musi- 
cal Register, 1812 (two numbers only); Re- 
marks on Logier, 1824 (some of thc^se went 
through two editions) ; Analysed Symphony 

1 One nomber oi tlie W ohUemporirtcn Klavter waa printed In ibis 
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(for piano, violin and bass), op. 3 ; First be 
ginning on the PF., op. 5. 1796 ; ‘ Sinfonien,* 
i.e. trios for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 7 ; 
Concerto for PF. and Orchestra, op. 8 ; Melody 
of the lOOth P.salrn, with 100 harmonies, op. 9 ; 
Twelve analysed Fugues, for tv'o performers on 
piano and organ, op. 10 ; Introduction to Modu- 
lation, op. 1 1 ; Rondo on the Chord of the Dimin- 
ished Seventh. He is also said to have published 
an orchestra] sym])hony, ‘ The Shipw reck, or the 
Loss of the East Indiaman Halsewell,’ a piece 
of programme-music quite in the taste of the 
time ; songs, sonatas. He also proposed ( 1799) 
an edition of Bach’s W ohHeinperlrtes Kinder, 

His son, (2) George August (/>. 1780 ; d. Mar. 
19, 1845), was a good organ player, and on his 
father’s death succeeded to his post as organist. 
On his death his sister, (3) Johanna Sophia 
{d. May 1849), succeeded him ; and on her 
death the post was bestowed on F. VV’eber. 

G., with addns. 

KONINK, Servaas van {d, Amsterdam, 
? 1720), a 17th-l8th cenlury llutch composer 
who composed music to Racine's Aihalia ( 1 697), 
an opera, church music, mot<‘ts, songs, trios for 
various instruments, dance tun(‘s, llute sonatas, 
etc. {Mendel, Q.-L.). 

KONirs, George Kdwardovicii {b. Mos- 
cow, 8cpt 30, 1862), studied at tlic (’oiiserva- 
toire of his native town under Taneiev and 
Arensky. From 1891-99 he held a professor- 
ship at tliis inslitiition. In 1902 he transferred 
his services to the Music Scliool of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Ht‘. was suhse(|ueutly j)ro- 
fessor and dirc'ctor of the Saratov C’cnserva- 
toire, and since the revolution (1916) j)rofeHsor 
at Moscow Conscr\ atoirc. His chief w orks are : 

Ofrhe^tral Hulte, * Chlhl-lifo,* op. ]; Caiilata In Memory of 
Alev.UKicr III., op. S; Svini)horiH' junm, * Fiorn tlie World of 
inu«ion.‘ op. '2H ; SMnphimK' 7>t)rTn, ‘The ilnf»llii>K Rorest ’ (after 
Korohmkt)), <ip ,T1 , B.tlht, * Dait.i ’ (Mo'-cow , J K!Hi) ; ahoiit twenty 
])ieeps lor jiianoforte, opp. ,'l, 4, (i, 7, lil, Ifi, 17, IH, ‘24 ; over thirty 
opp. 2, 5, ft, J‘2, 14, 20, *22. 

KONTSK 1, DE, a family of virtuosi, of which 
(1) (;iiARLE.s, the eldest {h, Warsaw, Sept. 6, 
1815; d. Paris, iVug. 27, 1867), appeared as a 
])ianist in public at the age of 7, but, like the 
majority of prodigies, did not fulfil the })romises 
of childhood. He made his first studies in War- 
saw% and continued them at Paris, where he 
settled as teacher. 

(2) Antoine {b. Cracow, Oct. 27, 1817 ; 
d. Nowogrod, Lithuania, Dec. 7, 1899) was a 
clever pianist, a pupil of Field at Moscow. He 
possessed great delitaicy of touch and brilliance 
of execution, but was a superficial musician. 
He composed many ‘ pieces de salon,’ of which 
the ‘ Reveil du lion ’ (op. 115) became widely 
popular. He lived in Paris till 1851, then in 
Berlin till 1853, in St. Petersburg till 1867, when 
he settled in London, where an opera, ‘ Les Deux 
Distraits,’ was given in 1872. He was in the 
United States in 1885, and later, anJ la 1896- 
1898 made a professional tour round the world, 
ending at Warsaw, 
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(3) Stanislas (6. Oct. 8, 1820), pianist and 
pupil of Antoine, lived at St. Petersburg and 
in Paris. 

(4) Apollinaire (6. Warsaw, Oct. 23, 1825 ; 
d, there, June 29, 1879) was a violinist. His 
first master was his elder brother Charles (1). 
Ho showed the same precocity of talent as 
the rest of his family, performing in public 
concerts at an age of not much over 4 years. 
Later on he travelled a great deal, chiefly in 
Russia, but also in France and Germany, and 
made a certain sensation by his really excep- 
tional technical proficiency, not unaccompanied 
by a certain amount of charlatanism. In 1837 
he is said ^ to have atlrat'ted the attention of 
Paganini in Paris, and to have formed a friend- 
shij) with the gieat virtuoso which resulted in 
his receiving some lessons ^ from him (an honour 
which ho shared with Sivori) and ultimately 
becoming heir to his vitslins and violin composi- 
tions. This, however, requires confirmation. 
He made tours in France and Germany in 1847, 
and in 1853 was appointed solo- violinist to the 
Emperor of Russia, and in 18(51 director of the 
Warsaw (_’onservatoire. He played a solo at 
one of the Russian concerts given in connec'tion 
with the I^^.xldbition at Paris in 1878. His com- 
positions (fantasias and the like) are musically 
unimportant. 

(5) Ki’oicNiE, sister of the above, was a com- 

jadent j)ianist, who performed with Stanislas 
ami Apollinaire (Hiemann). r. D. 

K ( ) N Z E R T M E I S T E R, see Concert- 
mast kh. 

KORBAV, Francis Alexander (6. Buda- 
pest, May 8, 184(5 ; d. London, Mar. 9, 1913), 
th(* son of parents distinguished as amateur 
musicians. He studied the {)uuio under various 
masters, and composition, etc., under Moronyi 
and Robert Volkinann ; lui was trained as a 
tenor singer under Gustave Roger, and sang in 
grand opera at the National Theatre in Buda- 
pt'st from 18(55 (58 ; the continued exertion 
was too much for his voice, and he took to the 
piano under the advi(;e of his godfather, Franz 
Liszt. After touring in Europe as a pianist, ho 
went to America in 1871, playing and teaching 
for two years. By this time his voice had re- 
covered sufficiently to enable him to give song- 
re'^itals at which he accompanied himself, and 
to teach singing. He lectured and composed, 
besides singing and playing, during his residence 
in New York, and an orchestral piece, ‘ Nup- 
tiale,’ was often play^ed in the United States. 
A Hungarian overture was performed in London 
( 1912) ; a set of songs to Lenau’s ‘ Schilflieder,’ 
and other single songs, have been published and 
often sung, but his arrangements of Hungarian 
national gongs to English versions of his own 
are the things by wdiicli his reputation was 
made in England. He lived in London from 

1 Mendel. 

s This Ib corrobora ed by HausUck, Am dem Ooneert’SMil, p* 429* 


1894, and was a professor of singing at the 
R.A.M., 1894-1903. m. 

KORESTCHENKO, Arsine Nicholaevtch 
(6. Moscow, Dec. 18, 1870), composer and 
pianist. At the Conservatoire — whi(!h he 
quitted in 1891 — Korestchenko carried off the 
first gold medal for ])roficiency in two branches : 
pianoforte (Taneiev) and theory (Arensky). He 
became professor of harmony at the Conserva- 
toire, and took classes for counterpoint and 
musical form at the Synodal School, Mos(:f)w. 
He is a prolific composer, as will be seen from 
the following list of his works : 


WORKS FOR THE STAGE 

' Balthasar's Feast,* op. 7, opera in 1 act (Moscow Opera, 1SP2). 
'The AnK<‘l of I>eath,' oj) lo, opera in ‘J acts, text fioni Ler- 
montov. 

Incidental music to ' The Trojans ’ of Euripides, op. 15. 

Do. to ‘ lj>hi(;eiiia in Auhs,’ op. IS. 

* The Ice I'alace,' op. 3», oi»era, subject from liajechmkuv (Moscow 

Opera, 

* The Magic Mirror,’ op. 30, ballet. 


ORCilESTRAL WORKS 


Barcarolle, op. 6. 

* A Tale,’ o]>. 1 1 . 

* Sc^ne poellnuc,* op. 12. 

Two Symphonic Sketches, otj. 
14. 


‘ Armenian Suite,' op. 20. 

‘ Sct'nos nocturnes ' (second 
Mil lie), oil 21. 

First Hyiniiliony (lyric), op. 23. 
'Musical I’icture,’ op. 27 a. 


VOCAL AND ORCUESTUAL 
Cantata ' Don Juan,' op. 5. 

* Armenian Hongs.’ opp. 8, 13. 

* I’robigiic ' for the tweuty-llftb anniversary of the Moscow Cou- 

Hcrvalcilre, op. 0. 

* Georgian Songs,’ op. 27o. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Choruses, opp 16. 29, 32, 37. 

89 Songs, opp. ‘2, 26. 28, 3J, 35, 36. 

I’iauoforle ineces, opp. L, 3 (Concert Fantasia with orchestra), 19 
2'J. 30. 33. 

String quartet, op. 25. 

Melody lor violin and piano, oj). 4. 

Do. for violoncello and juano, oj). 34. jj' 

KORNATTH, Egon (6. Olmuetz, Moravia, 
May 14, 1891), one of tho most talented of the 
modem school of German composers. Ho 
studied in the Miisikakadcmio in Vienna under 
Fuchs, Schreker and Schmidt., at the same time 
matriculating in Fhilosophy at the Viennese 
University. When taking this degree, he was 
writing his dissertation on the string quartets of 
Haydn which aroused general attention. A 
prolific WTiter, he pauses midway between tho 
Gorman romanticism and the modern school, 
and in many ways recalls the delicate intimacy 
of Sclmmann, the colour harmonic of Brahms, 
and tho melodies of Reger. 

Works. — S onata, vln. and I’l*'. flat min., op. 3 ; sonatas, vln, 
E mm. and D maj , opp. U and 13; ibaiisodi, vln. and onh., 
op. 15; Hoiiat.a, ciar. in K min., 071 ,'i ; I’K i|Uintrt. <’ uim , op. 
18; str. quartet, A mm, op. 25; Bcbcryo, ft. and FF., op 11. 
little evening music, str , op. 11 ; sti. ([uaitct, U mm., op 26 : 
five ]>ieces tor I’F., op. 2 ; sonata, I’F. m A Hat, op. 4 ; piano- 
fantasy, E flat mlu. : three I’K. pieiM’s, op. ‘23 , songH, opp. 1, 
12. '21', 22; songs Anith orch., opp. 7 and 21, siiifouietta, onh. in 
A min., op. 20 : ballade, 01 ch. and vcl., G nmi , op. 17 , overture, 
B maJ., op. 13 ; Symphony suite, op. 8, ' C.es.ang der Kpiltcien 
Lloder’ for fenmle elioi. and orch., op 16; music to ‘TruumUmd’* 
str. quintet, 2 vlns., 2 v'las. and ^’cl., op. 30. II J K 

KORNGOLD, (1) Julius (6. Brno, Doc. 24, 
18()()), studied law in Vienna (graduated Dr. 
Jiir.) and music at the Conservatorium there. 
Ho succeeded Hanslick as critic of tho Neue 
Freie Presse in Vienna, in which capacity he 
has wielded a considerable intlueiico. His 
SOI), (2) Erich Wolfgang (6. Brno, May 29, 
1897), early showed precocious talent as a 
composer. He was 11 years old when his 
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pantomime, * Der Schneemann,’ was given at 
the Hofoper in Vienna. Two piano sonatas, 
an elaborate Lustspiol Ouverture for a largo 
orchestra, and a Sinfonietta for orchestra and 
some chamber music followed in quick suc- 
cession. His first opera was ‘ Der Ring des Poly- 
crates * ; two iater operas, ‘ Violanta ’ (Vienna 
and Munich, 1910) and ‘ Die tote Stadt ’ 
(Hamburg, 1920), have been much acclaimed 
and frequently given. {Ritmann.) c. 

KOTO, see Japanese Music. 

HOTTER, Hans {b. Strassburg, c. 1485 ; 
d. Berne, between 1541-43), organist at Freiburg 
from c. 1504. As a Protestant ho was impris- 
oned, tortured and exiled in 1622. At the in- 
stance of the Strassburg council ho obtained his 
freedom in 1531 (?) and went to Berne c. 15,32; 
but, as the Reformation had banished all church 
organs, the only employment he could find was 
that of a schoolmaster. He remained at Borne 
except for a few fruitless journeys to obtain a 
more suitable position. The organ-book in 
tablature written by him for Bonifazius Amer- 
bach in 1513, now in the University library, 
Basle, is one of the oldest monuments of the 
German school of organ -playing. He wrote also 
a second organ book without name of author, 
and a Salve Regina o 3 v. for organ (in the same 
library) {Riemann^ Q.-L.), 

KOTZW\RA (KociwARA), Franz 
(6. Prague ; d, London, Sept. 2, 1791), pub- 
lished six songs in London in 1785, was in 
Ireland in 1788, and was engaged in 1790 as 
tenor player in Gall ini’s orchestra at the King’s 
Theatre. He returned to London in the latter 
year, and in 1791 he hanged himself in a house 
of ill-fame in Vino Street, St. Martin’s. He had 
been one of the band at the Handel Com- 
memoration in the preceding May. Kotzwara 
was the author of the ‘ Battle of Prague,’ a 
piece for PF. with violin, violoncello and drum 
ad libitum, long a favourite in London. A copy 
of John Lee’s edition of this piece exists, bear- 
ing the MS. date 1788, so that it must have 
been published before the date usually given, 
1789. He also wrote sonatas, serenades, and 
other pieces. G. ; addn. w. H. o. P. 

K0VA:R0VIC, Karel (6. Prague, Dec. 9, 
1862 ; d. there, Dec. 9, 1920,, tor twenty years 
(1900-20) chief conductor of the National 
Opera (Ndrodni Divadlo) in Prague (g.v.), and 
the composer of two very popular operas 
founded on national subjects : * Psohlavci ’ 
(The Peasants* Charter) and * Na star6m 
Belidle ’ (At the Old Bleaching House). 

On leaving the Prague Conservatoire, where 
he had made the clarinet and the harn his 
special studies, Kovarovic joined the orchestra 
of the National Opera as harpist until 1885. 
He then studied theory with Fibich. Being 
also an excellent pianist, he was engaged as 
accompanist by the violinist Fr. OndfiCek, and 
toured with him from 1886-88. During the 


next few years he was employed as conductor 
to several provincial societies, until in 1896 
Prof. Hostinsky commissioned him to organise 
and direct an orchestra for the Ethnographical 
Exhibition in Prague. This brought his re- 
markable gifts as a conductor into prominence, 
and it was realised that he was the very man 
to be placed at the head of the National Opera, 
It was not without some opposition and delay 
that he was actually appointed conductor-in- 
cliief, in 1900. His drastic methods raised 
the entire standard of performance, but 
naturally aroused some hostility in his pro- 
fessional surroundings. A stern disciplinarian 
with his personnel, he took also a very decided 
view as to the works suitable for production at 
the National Opera, and set his face against 
indiscriminate experimentalism. Ho was, how- 
ever, an eclectic in his views, and his per- 
formances of Mozart were as carefully thought 
out and as exquisite in detail as were his famous 
revivals of Smetana’s operas, which ho popu- 
larised until they became a really vital part of 
the musical life of his people. Kovarovic put 
the National Opera in Prague on a level with 
the best continental opera houses, having 
regard to the size and resources of the city. 
As regards the appreciation and assimilation 
of very modern music be had his limitations, 
but made on the whole very few mistakes. 
His life and health were given ungrudgingly to 
the maintenance of first-rate opera, of which 
the Czechs were justly proud. 

As a composer, Kovarovic appeared at first 
to be merely versatile and superficially gifted. 
As a young man he wrote several comic operas ; 
‘ ^enichove ’ (The Bridegrooms) (1884), ‘ Cesta 
Oknem ’ (The Way through the Window) 
(1886), and ‘ No6 Simon a Judy ’ (The Night 
of Simon and Jude) (1892), besides a pictur- 
esque ballet, influenced by Delibes, ‘ Haschish * 
(1881), and ‘ Pohadka o nalezenem stesti ’ (A 
Tale of Luck Found) (1886). A sense for the 
stage and a certain musical wit assured some 
success for these works, and also for a burles 4 ue 
operetta on ‘ QSdipus Rex,’ and the incidental 
music which he furnished for TyFs \¥ood 
Nymph and The Excursions of Mr. BrouCek. 
But none suspected that his talent, hitherto 
somewhat unworthily employed, was maturing 
and aspiring in secret until, in 1898, it mani- 
festxid itself in a serious opera, written in honour 
of .ne Jubilee of the Association of the Ndrodni 
Divadlo. ‘ psohlavci,* translated into German 
as ‘Bauemrecht* (The Peasants’ Charter,) but 
meaning literally ‘ the Dog-heads,’ is based on 
a tale by the popular historical novelist, Jirasek. 
The Chods, a small group of loval peasants 
dwelling in the south-west of Bohemia, had 
proved such trusty guardians of the frontier 
that they were recompensed by various princes 
of Bohemia with unusual favours, wongst 
them the right to bear on their banners the 
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symbol of a watch-dog’s head. But in 1695 
Austrian oppression touched its zenith, and the 
Chods were stripped of their privileges and 
treated with brutal injustice by their Governor, 
the implacable Laminger von Albenreuth, called 
* Lomikar ’ by the Slavonic peasants. The 
judicial murder of one of their leaders, Kozina, 
who remains to this day a traditional local 
hero, furnishes material for a touching and 
dramatic libretto. The homely and historical 
setting of the story may possibly limit its 
universal significance, while offering as com- 
pensation many picturesque suggestions — the 
local costumes, dances and scenery ; but the 
emotional scope is profound and untrammelled. 
There are stirring moments in ‘ Psohlavci * : 
the mock trial scene in which the peasants’ 
cherished charter is torn to shreds by the 
partial judge ; the tense mental agony of the 
prison scene, when Kozina refuses pardon at 
the price of his honour; the sudden death of 
the sinister Lomikar in the banquet hall — 
these are strong situations, and Kovafovic 
knew how to make them not merely effective, 
but poignant. Here he sloughs off the facile 
eclecticism of earlier years and produces music 
of real value. 

While aiming to follow in some respects the 
ojieratic traditions of Smetana, Kovafovic 
could not, because of his delicate and dis- 
tinguished musical personality, prevent his 
own work from taking a more modern and 
individual form. Between the master and 
the disciple lies the development of a whole 
generation. The immediate success of 
‘ Psohlavci * was sensational, and its popu- 
larity has lasted over a quarter of a century. 
Kovafovic followed this dramatic op<?ra by a 
completely contrasting work, ‘ Na starem 
Belidlo ’ (At the Old Bleaching House), tho 
libretto founded on Mme. Nemcova’s novel of 
rural life, Babu^ka {Orannie), is not so much 
an opera as a series of idyllic scenes from the 
life of an earlier generation, enveloped in a 
tender and delicate musical tissue, shot 
through with the colour of tho folk music, a 
little reminiscent of Massenet, and touched 
with a wistful calm and mellow beauty which, 
emanating from the personality of Orannie^ 
pervades the entire work. A few gay dances, 
the singing of tho girls as they spin by the 
light of the log fire in Grannie’s bleaching 
house, the brightness of the costumes, and the 
atmosphere of youth contrasted with that of 
serene old age, all combine to make a delicate 
little poem of ‘ Na starem Bclidle.’ 

Among Kovafovic’s miscellaneous works are 
the symphonic poem * The Rape of Perse- 
phone ’ (1884), dramatic overture in C minor, 
incidental music to Subert’s play RaphaeVs 
Loves, and to Vojnovic’s * Equinox,’ a violin 
sonata in F, a pianoforte concerto in F minor, 
Btring quartets in A minor, G major and E flat. 


romance for clarinet, a few charming songs in 
the national style, including the popular ‘ Slovak 
Song,’ to words by Destinnova, one or two 
melodramas and small choral works. 

Kovafovic visited England in May 1919, 
when, with the orchestra of the Prague 
National Opera, he took part in the Czecho- 
slovak Musical Festival in London. He was 
already in failing health, and a few months 
later underwent a severe operation which did 
little to alleviate his sufferings. Ho died at 
the age of 68, just at the time when the newly- 
won independence of Bohemia gave every 
hope that his devoted service to his country’s 
art might become more widely appreciated. 

B. N. 

KOVEN, Henry Louis Reginald db 
(6. Middletown, Connecticut, Apr. 3, 1859; 
d. Chicago, Jan. 16, 1920), an American com- 
poser, chiefly of comic operas and songs. He 
studied at St. John’s College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree in 1879, and then devoted 
himself to music successively at Stuttgart, 
Frankfort, Florence, Vienna and Paris. He 
composed many light operas, beginning with 
‘ The Begum ’ in 1887. By far the most 
successful of them was ‘ Robin Hood,’ first 
heard in 1 890, and for many seasons thereafter 
in America, and given in London as ‘ Maid 
Marion.’ His ‘ Rob Roy ’ (1894), also gained 
considerable success. In 1902 De Koven 
formed the Philharmonic Orchestra in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which he conducted for two 
seasons. In the season of 1916-17 his grand 
opera, ‘ Tho Canterbury Pilgrims,’ w'as pro- 
duced at the Metroj»olitan Opera House in 
New York ; a second grand opera, ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,’ was produced in C’hicago and in New 
York by the Chicago Opera Company in 1920. 
Do Koven w'as also a fertile writer of songs ; 
of 400 which he composed, some have gained 
a remarkable popularity. He had a gift for 
facile melody and, to a certain extent, for 
characterisation in comedy. But his ])owers 
did not extend to tho successful creation of 
operas in the larger forms. His two ‘ grand 
operas,’ comedies on a larger scale, show 
fundamental weaknesses ; and especially in 
the matter of ensemble writing and orchesiral 
scoring. b. a. 

KOZELUH (Ger. Kotzelucu), (1) Johann 
Anton (6. Welwarn, Dec. 13, 1738 ; d. Prague, 
Feb. 3, 1814), Bohemian musician, was choir- 
master first at Rakonitz and then at Welwarn 
Desirous of further instruction he went to 
Prague and Vienna, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Gluck and Gassmann, was appointed 
choirmaster of the Kreuzherrn church, Prague ; 
and on Mar.l3, 1784, Kapellmeister to thecathe- 
dral, which post he retained till his death. He 
composed chureh-music, operas and oratorios, 
of which very little was published. Q.-L. gives 
a cantata for soprano, op. 7, as published by 
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Artaria of Vienna, and contains a list of MS. 
works. Of mncli greater importance is his 
rousin and pupil, 

(2) Leopold {b. Welwarn, 1754 ^ ; d. Vienna. 
May 7, 1818 ^). In 1705 he went to Prague for 
his education, and there composed a ballet, per- 
formed at the national theatre in 1771, with so 
much success that it was followed in the course 
of the next six years by twenty -four ballets and 
three pantomimes. In 1778 he went to Vienna 
and became the pianoforte master of the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth, and favourite teacher of 
the aristocracy. When Mozart resigned his 
post at Sal/burg (1781) the Archbishop at once 
offered it with a rise of salary to Kozeliih, who 
declined it on the ground that he was doing 
better in Vienna. To his friends, however, ho 
held different language : 

‘ The Arrhhishep’s conduct towards Mozart de- 
terred me more than anytlunj', for if lie could let such 
a man as that U'avo liim, what treatment should 1 
have been likely D) meet with V ’ 

The respect here expressed was strangely at 
variance Avith liis subsequent behaviour towairds 
Mozart. “ At tlic coronation of the Emperor 
Leopold II. at Prague (1701) even hi.s own 
countrymen, the Bohemians, Avero disgusted 
Avith his behaviour to Mozart, aaIio Avas in 
attendance as court composer. He ncA'crthe- 
less sue ;eeded him in his office (1792), Avith a 
salary of 1500 guidon, and retained the post 
till his death. His numerous compositions in- 
clude two grand operas, ‘ Judith ’ and ‘ Hebora 
und Sisara ’ ; an oratorio, ‘ M(jses in Aegypten ’ ; 
many ballets, cantatas, about thirty sym- 
phonies, and much jiianoforte music, at one 
time well knoAvn in England, but all now for- 
gotten. (See li.st in Q.-L.) It should be added 
that he arranged some Scottish songs for Thom- 
son of Ediuhurgh, in allusion to which, Beet- 
hoA^en, in a letter of Feb. 29, 1812 (Thayer, iii. 
449), whether inspired Avith disgust at Koze- 
luh’s underselling him, or Avith a genuine con- 
tempt for his music, says, ‘ Moi jo m’estime 
encore une fois plus superieur en ce genre que 
Monsieur Kozeluch (rniserahilis).’ * F. G. 

KRAF, Michael, a Frankonian, Kapell- 
meister and organist of the monastery of 
Weingarten, Wurtemberg, between 1020-27. 
He was a prolific composer of ma8.ses, motets, 
other church music, and of songs. (List in 

KRAFFT, (1) Francois (6. Ghent, 1728; 
d. there, Jan. 13, 1705), choir-boy at Ghent Cathe- 
dral, maitre de ehapello, Brussels. He Avas at 
Ghent Cathedral from 1770 or 1771. He left 
some 60 compositions, mostly in private hands. 
(2) rRAN<;:ois (6. Brussels, Oct. 3, 1733), music 
teacher at Brussels, 1760, composer to the 
Royal Chapel, 1 770 83. According to Fetis he 

1 Riemann rIvps 174S. 

* The date, 1H14, wfw (?h'en bv OlabaX and Wurzbach, who hazo 
{Men followed bv lat^r .anthoiitioH. 

# Bee .Tahn’e Afozart, Enul, Iraiis., il. 347. 

« Thayer, ill. 449 \ KrehHel, U. aid. 


was organist ao Notre Dame au Sablon. F6ti8 
quotes also Francots-Josepii {b. Brussels, July 
22, 1720). The history is so far greatly con- 
fused, and it is uncertain to which of the fore- 
going the sonatas in Haffner’s ‘ Raccolta ’ or the 
12 minuets, 13 pieces en echo mentioned in 
Q.-L. have to be attributed. It appears cer- 
tain, however, that the masses and sacred 
songs at the collegiate church of Anderlecht 
(dated 1783) are by Francois (2). 

KRAFT, (1) Anton (6. llokitzan near Pilsen, 
Bohemia, Dec. 30, 1752 ^ ; d. Aug. 28, 1820), 
distinguished violoncellist, son of a brewer and 
amateur, who had his son early taught music, 
especially the violoncello. He studied law at 
Prague, where ho had finishing lessons from 
Werner, and at Vienna, where Haydn secured 
him for the chapel of Prince Esterhazy, which 
ho entered on Jan. 1, 1778. On the Prince’s 
death in 1700 he became chamber-musician to 
Prince GrassalkoAvitseh, and in 1795 to Prince 
Lobkowitz, ill whose serA^iee he died. On one 
of his eon cert- tours he Avas at Dresden in 1789, 
I and with his son played before Duke Karl, and 
I before the Elector the night after the court had 
been enchanted by Mozart. Both musicians 
were staying at the same hotel, so they arranged 
a quartet, the fourth part being taken by 
Teyber the organist.® Haydn valued Kraft for 
his poAver of expression, and for the purity of 
his intonation, and in all probability composed 
t (1781) hi.s violoncello concerto (Andre) for him. 
According to Schindler’ the violoncello part in 
Beethoven’s triple concerto w^as also intended 
for Kraft. As he showed a talent for composi- 
tion, Haydn off(‘red to instruct him, hut. Kraft 
taking up the new' subject with such ardour as 
to neglect his instrunu'nt, Haydn Avould teach 
him no more, saying he already knew enough 
for his purpose. He puhlislu'd three sonatas 
with accompaniment, op. 1 (Amsterdam, Hum- 
mel) ; three sonatas, op. 2 (Andre) ; tl)n*e 
grand duos concertantes for violin and violon- 
cello, op. 3, and first concerto in C5, op. 4 
(Breitkopf & Hiirtcl) ; grand duos for two 
violoncellos, opp. 5 and 6 (V^ienna, Steiner) ; 
and divertissement for violoncello Avith double 
bass (Peters). Kraft also played the baritone 
in Prince Esterhazy ’s chain lK*r music;,® and 
composed several trios for two baritones and 
violoncello. 

His son and pupil (2) Nicolaus (6. EsterhAz, 
Dec. 14, 1778 ; d. May 18, 1853), early became 
proficient on the violoncello, accompanied his 
father on his concert-tours (see above), and 
.settled with him in Vienna in 1790. He played 
i a concerto of his father’s at a concert of the 
Tonkiinstler-Sociotat in 1792, and was one of 

s Thi8 In thn date in the bapUamal register ; 1751 and 1749 have 
been given. 

« Mozart also plaved wHh the Krafte hl« Trio in E (Kiicbel, 542) 
Bee Nohl'a Moznrt-Srifffi, No. U.'il, 

7 A'ol, 1. i». 147 ; see also Thayer's Reethoven, vol, 11. p. *299. 

» For an anecdote on tbUi point ace Joaef Haydn, by 0. F. FolU 

VOl. i. p. 262. 
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i*nnce Karl Liohnowsky’s famous quartet 
party, who executed so many of B(?cthovcn’s 
w"'rks for the first time. The otliers were 
Schupj)an/i^h, Sina, and Franz Weiss, all young 
nion.^ In 171)0 he be(;amo chain her- musician 
to I’rince i^obkowitz, who sent him in 1801 to 
Berlin for further study with Louis Duport. 
There he gave concerts, as well as at Leijizig, 
Jlresdeu, IVague and Vi(‘nna on his return 
journey. In 1809 he entered the orchestra of 
the court-o])era, and the King of Wurtemberg 
hearing him in 1814, at once engaged him for 
his chapel at Stuttgart. He undertook several 
more concert-tours (Hummel acc'ornpanied him 
in 1818), but an accident to his hand obliged 
him to give up playing. Ho retired on a pen- 
sion in 1834. Among his pupils were Count 
Wilhorsky, Merk, Birnbach, Wranitzky’s sons, 
and his owm son (3) FniEniiicn {h. Vienna, Feb. 
12, 1807), who became violoncellist in the 
cha])el at Stutfijart, 1824. 

Among Nicolaus’s ex<'cllcnt violoncello com- 
[)ositions may be specified — 

F.'iiitinri A\ith nuarlet. oji. 1 (AiidiiS) ; concerto'*. oi>i>. 3, 4 
(!l A II) jiikI 5 (I'ctcm) ; Hi p.i'.tor.'Ue with onhcHlta, 
.Icihcatcil In till' Kinu of W Uiicmlicru, op. U (I'ctcrM) ; S d)vcrti'«'*c- 
•m'liti pio^M<’H-<MH \*nh Mcciind violoncdlo, op. J4 (Andie); tLice 
c.iM\ (imm fur (wo \ loloncclWct, op, 15, and three gtand duos ii»r 
<li(to, oji. 17 (Audit') 

K B A K O V 1 A K (( 'uAcoviA k, or ( ’raco- 
VIKXNE), a Polish dance, Ix'longing to the dis- 
trict of CTacow’. ‘ There are usually,’ says an 
eye-witness, ‘ a great many couples — as many 
as in an English country dance. They shout 
w hilc dancing, and occasionally the smart man 
of the party sings an impromptu coujdet suited 
for the occasion — on birthdays, weddings, etc. 
Tlie men also strike tlu'ir lieels together while 
dancing, which produces a nietullif! sound, as 
the heels are coveretl with iron.’ The songs, 
which also share the name, are innumerable 
and, a.s is natural, dctqjly tinged with melan- 
choly. UndiT the name of Craeovienno the 
dance was brought into the theatre about the 
year 1840, and was made famous by Fanny 
Kls.Hler's jierformance. The following is the 
tune to w'hich she danced it ; but w'hethcr that 
IS a real Krakoviak, or a mere imitation, the 
writer is unable to say : 



It has been varied by Chopin (op. 14), Herz, 
Wallace, and others. o* 


I See Thayer’s Bmthoven, vol. IL p. 278. 
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KRANZ, Johann Fhiedkjch {h. Weimar* 
1754 ; d. Stuttgart, 1807), violinist and com- 
poser, pupil of Cdpfert, Weimar (violin), and 
Jos. Haydn, Vienna. From 1778-81 he wa.s a 
member of Weimar court orchestra ; v an sent 
by the Duke to Italy for furtlier studies ; re- 
turned in 1739, and was apyjointc*d second Kon- 
zertmeister in the court orchestra and music 
dire(4or of the opera. Ho comjiosed several 
Singspiele, espei^ially those by (Joethc, who 
mentions him in Tag und JahresJieffe, 1791 (vol. 
21, p. 12). In 1803 he b(H*amc Zumstet‘g’s 
successor as Kapellmeister of the iStuttgart 
court theatre, which j)ost he held till the time 
of his death. E. v. d. S. 

KRASNO HOB.sk A, Ellska (6. Nov. 18^ 
1847), a di.stinguishcd (V.ech authoress vhe 
furnished librettos tor many popular Jkjhemian 
operas in the second half of the 19th eentnry. 
She .showed musi(‘al talent in her girlhood, and 
studied singing and theory under Zv onar at the 
‘ Zofiii ’Academy, but literature tinally claimed 
her whole attention. The chief opeuas for which 
she wrote the texts were: Tkiull’s ‘Lejla' 

I (from Bulw^er Lvtton) (18()8), ‘ Brcti.slava,' 
(1870), ‘ Diie Tabora ’ (The Chdd of Tabor) 
(1892), and ‘ Kartd gkreta’ (1883); Fibieh % 
‘ Blanik ’ (1881); wdiile for Smetana she wrote 
the texts of ‘Hubieka’ (The Ki.ss) (1870), 
‘ Tajemstvi ’ (The Secret) (1878), and ‘Cert ova 
Stena’ (The Devil’s Wall) (1882). She also 
made a veiy ha])py translation into Czech of 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ Krasnohorska lias been a 
frequent contributor to the leading musical and 
otlier journals, and her artiek's on ‘ Czech 
Poetry and Music JDrarna,’ ‘ C’zoch Musical 
JDoclamation,’ and her reminiscences of Smetana 
arc ii.seful to tliestudent, e.speeially her brochure 
Bnirk'k Smeiana^ publislied in 1885 in Em. 
(tliavla’s se.ri(‘s of Musical Essays {Eozprary 
Hudvhni, Fr. LJrhanck, Prague). K. n. 

KRAUS, Ju.sEiMi Martin* {b. Miltenbei-g, near 
Mainz; d. Stockholm, D(‘c. 15, 1792), pupil 
of Ahbt3 Vogler. He studied philosophy and 
law at Mainz, Erfurt and (uttingen; and 
went with a Swodish co-student to Stockholm, 
whore he became condin tor at the theatre in 
1778 and Kay>eliin(‘i.ster in 1781. In 1782 lie 
travelled at the (‘xp('n.<e of, and ])artly vitli, the 
King of SAveden through Cermany, Italy, France 
and England, returning to Stockholm in 1787. 
In 1788 he succeeded Uttini a.s court Kapell- 
meister. He composed 4 operas, church music, 
secular songs, syrnplionics, overtures and string 
quartets ; he also wrote essays on miRsic (anon.), 
poetry, and an autobiography. (List in Q.-L.) 

KRAUS, Father Lamiiert (ft. Pfreund, 
Palatinate; d. Nov. 27. 1790), abbot of the 
monast<*rv of Mcttcn in Bavaria. He compo.sed 
sacred and secular ‘Singspiele' (1702-70), 12 
symphonies, 10 musses and other church music. 

KRAThSE, CffRiSTTAN (b)TTERiED (ft. Winzig, 
Silesia, 1719 ; d. Berlin, July 21, 1770), son of 

B 
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a town musician. He studied at the University 
of Frankfort-on-Oder, and became a barrister in 
1753. He was a song composer, whom Rie- 
mann calls ‘ the soul of the Berlin Lieder- 
school,’ and the author of important essays on 
music (A. Schering, Studie iiber Kraufte ; see 
also Riemann), 

KRAUSS, Marie Gabrielle (6. Vienna, 
Mar. 24, 1842; d. Paris, Jan. 5-6, 1906), received 
instruction at the Conservatorium in piano- 
forte playing and harmony, and in singing 
from Mme. Marches!. She sang in Schumann’s 
* Paradise and Peri ’ at its i)ul)lication in 
Vienna by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
Mar. 1, 1858. She made her d(U)ut at the 
opera there as Mathilde (‘ Tell ’) in July 1859, 
and played also Anna (‘ Dame Blanche ') and 
Valentine. She became a favourite, and re- 
mained there for some years, until about 1867. 
She made her debut at the Italiens, Paris, as 
Leonora (‘ Trovatore ’), Apr. 6, 1867, and 
Lucro7ia ; became very successful, and was 
engaged there every season until the w'ar of 
1870. She gained great applause by her per- 
formance of Donna Anna, Fidelio, Norma, 
Lucia, Semiramide, Gilda, etc., in a new opera 
of Mme. de Grandvars, ‘ Piccolino,’ Nov. 25, 
1869, and in Halevy’s ‘ Guido et Ginevra ’ 
(1870), She sang with great success at Naples 
in Potrella’s ‘ Manfredo ’ 0871), and ‘ Bianca 
Orsini ’ (1874), also as Aida ; with less success 
at Milan as Elsa on the production there of 
‘ Lohengrin,’ and in Gomes’s ‘ Fosca,’ Feb. 16, 
1873. She returned to the Italiens for a short 
time in the autumn of 1873, accepted the offer 
of an engagement for the Opera, previous 
to w hich she played at St. Petersburg in 1874. 
She made her debut at the Opera, at the 
inauguration of the new' house, as Rachel in 
‘ La Juive ’ (first two acts), Jan. 5, 1875, and 
in the same opera in its entirety, Jan. 8. With 
the exception of a short period, 1885-86, she 
remained a member of that company until the 
end of 1888. She played in operas produced 
there for the first time as the heroine (Mermet’s 
‘Jeanne d’Arc '), Apr. 5, 1876; Pauline 
(Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucto ’), Oct. 7, 1878 ; Aida, 
Mar. 22, 1880 ; Herrnosa (Gounod’s ‘ Tribut de 
Zamora ’), Apr. 1, 1881 ; Katharine of Aragon 
(Saint-Saens’s ‘ Henry VIII ’), Mar. 5, 1883 ; 
the heroine on revival of Gounod’s ‘ Sapho,’ 
Apr. 2, 1884 ; Gilda (‘ Rigoletto ’), Mar. 2, 
1885 ; and Dolores (Paladilhe’s ‘ Patrie ’), Dec. 
20, 1886. 

‘ By depH’ees Gabrielle Krauss became as f^reat an 
actress as she was a sinper . . . and the French were 
right when they gave her the name of * La Rachel 
chantante ’ (Marchesi). 

After her retirement, she frequently sang at 
concerts, and for many years devoted herself 
to teaching. A. c. 

Bibl. — CmabitaoA, 1st jSiofht du chant (Paris, 1868-69) ; H. z>s 
OVBZON. Crogidt d’artislet (Paris, 1893). 

KREBS, (1) Johann Ludwig (6. Buttel- 


stadt, Thuringia, Feb. 10, 1713 ; d, Alten« 
burg, Jan.^ 1780), distinguished organist. His 
father, Johann Tobias (6. Heichelheira, 1690; 
d. Buttelst&dt, after 1728), himself an excellent 
organist, for seven years walked every week 
from Buttolstadt to Weimar, in order to take 
lessons from Walther, author of the Lexicon, 
who was organist there, and from Sebastian 
Bach, at that time Konzertmeister at Weimar. 
He was appointed organist at Buttelstadt about 
1721. He so thoroughly grounded his son in 
music that when in 1726 the latter went to 
the Thomasschule in Leipzig he was already 
sufficiently advanced to be at once admitted 
by Bach into the number of his special pujiils. 
He enjoyed Bach’s instruction for nine years 
(to 1735), and rose to so high a place in his 
esteem that he was appointed to play the 
clavier at the weekly pra(‘tice3 to which Bach 
gave the name of ‘ collegium musicum.’ Pun- 
ning upon his pupil’s name and his own, the 
old cantor was accustomed to say that ‘ he 
was the best crab (Krebs) in all the brook 
(Bach).’ 

At the close of his philosophical studies at 
Leipzig he was appointed organist successively 
at Zwickau (1737). Zeitz (1744), and Alten- 
burg, where he remained from 1756 till his 
death. Ho w'aa equally esteemed on the clavier 
and the organ, and in the latter capacity espe- 
cially deserves to be considered one of Bach’s 
best pupils. His published compositions in- 
clude ‘ Klavier-Uebungen ’ (4 parts), containing 
Chorals with variations, fugues and suites ; 
sonatas for clavier, and for flute and clavier ; 
and trios for the flute. (See Q.-L.) Several of 
these have been reprinted in the collections of 
Korner and others. Among his unpublished 
works a Magnihcat and two settings of the 
Sanctus with orchestral accompaniments are 
highly spoken of. 

Ho left two sons, both sound musicians and 
composers, though not of the eminence of their 
father. The eldest, (2) Ehrenfried Chris- 
tian Traugott, succeeded his father as court 
organist and Musik-dire^tor at Altenburg, and 
on his death w'as succeeded by his younger 
brother, (3) Johann Gottfried, who wrote 
cantatas, songs, etc. A. M. 

KREBS, a musical family of the 19th cen- 
tury. (1) Karl August (6. Nuremberg, Jan. 
16, 1804 ; d. May 16, 1880), the head, was the 
son of A. and Charlotte Miedcke, belonging 
to the company of the theatre at Nuremberg. 
The name of Krebs he obtained from the 
singer of that name at Stuttgart, who adopted 
him. His early studios were made under 
Schelble, and in 1825 under Seyfried at Vienna. 
In Mar. 1827 he settled in Hamburg as head of 
the theatre, and there passed twenty- three 
active and useful years, till called to Dresden 
in 1850 as Kapellmeister to the court, a post 
1 Buried Jao, A , 
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which he filled with honour and advantage 
till 1871. From that date he conducted the 
orchestra in the Catholic chapel. His com- 
positions are numerous and varied in kind — 
masses, operas (‘ Silva,’ 1830, ‘ Agnes Ber- 
nauer,’ 1836), a Te Deum, orchestral pieces, 
songs and pianoforte works, many of them 
much esteemed in Germany. In England, 
however, his name is known almost exclusively 
as the father of (2) Marie Krebs (6. Dresden, 
Dec. 5, 1861 ; d. June 27, 1900), the pianist. 
On the side of both father and mother ( Aloysia 
Miciialesi, an operatic singer of eminence, 
b. Aug. 29, 1820, married Krebs July 20, 1850) 
she inherited music, and like Mme. Schumann 
was happy in having a father who directed her 
studies with great judgment. Marie appeared 
in public at the early age of 11 (Meissen, 1862). 
Her tours embraced not only the whole of 
Germany and England, but Italy, France, 
Holland and America. She played at the 
Gewandhaus first, Nov. 30, 1865. To this 
country she came in the previous year, and 
made an engagement with Gye for four seasons, 
and her first appearances were at the (’rystal 
Palace, Apr. 30, 1864 ; at- the Philharmonic, 
Apr. 20, 1874; and at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, Jan, 13, 1875. She enjoyed many 
years of great popularity in England and on 
the continent, and retired from the profession 
on her marriage with Herr Brenning. 

G,, with addns. 

KREHBIEL, Henry Edward {b. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., Mar. 10, 1854 ; 
d. Mar. 20, 1923), an eminent American critic 
and writer of music. He studied law in Cin- 
cinnati, but soon turned to journalism, de- 
voting himself especially to music. He was 
music critic of The Cincinnati Gazette from 1874 
to 1 0, and then entered upc»n the same office 
for The New York Tribune^ which post he held 
tilJ his death. He occupied a position of 
outstanding authority and influence among 
American critics, was one of the ablest cham- 
pions of musical progress, and at the same 
time a deep student of the classics. He did 
much to advance the understanding and love 
of Wagner's later music dramas in America, 
and was among the earliest to welcome and 
appraise discriminatingly the music of Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Dvofdk and other modern com- 
posers. It was to some extent at any rate duo 
to him that such work was made familiar in 
New York before it was widely known in many 
European capitals. 

Krehbiel’s activity was by no means confined 
to newspaper criticism. Amongst the list of his 
many books given below, the revised and com- 
pleted edition of the English text of Thayer’s 
Life of Beethoven is pre-eminent (see Thayer.) 
It was ^he work of his last years, and its publica- 
tion was attained through the instrumentality 
of the Beethoven Association of New York. 


(See Bauer, Harold.) Another line of original 
research in which his work is lmpo^t^lnt was 
his study of the negro folk-songs, of which 
he made a large collection. His intimate and 
first-hand knowledge was ultimately embodied 
in Afro-AmerirM,n Folk-songs He was 

widely known as a lecturer ; he accomplished 
a useful work for many years by means of 
the programme notes and analyses that he 
prepared for the principal New York concerts 
(see Analytical Notes). He acted as editor 
for American matters to the second edition of 
this Dictionary and contributed to it many 
important articles. His principal books are 
as follows : 

Notes on the Cultivation of Choral lUv-sie and the Oratorio Society of 
Neto York (1H84) ; Iteview of the New York Musical Season (flva 
volumes, 18H5-90) , Shsdies in the l\agnerian Drama (IbOD , The 
Philhartnonie Society of New > ork ‘ a Memorial pubbshed on the 
occasion of the Fiftieth Annitersary of the Founding of the Phil- 
harmonic Society (1892) ; J/oii< to Listen to Music (18i)7) ; Music and 
Manners in the Classical Period (1898) ; Chapters of Opera, a valuable 
hiaiory of opera In New York (1908, 2nd edition 1909) ; A Book of 
Ojteras (1909) , The Pianoforte and its Music (1911) ; Afro-Aniencan 
Polk-aongs (1914) ; A Second Book of Operas (1917) ; More Chaplera 
of Opera (1919) ; Thayer’s Life of Beethoven revised, completed aod 
published for the first time In English (3 vols., 1921). 

In 1900 he w'as on the jury for musical 
instruments at the Paris Exposition ; and in 
1901 received the cross of the Legion of Honour. 

M. ; addns. r. a. 

KREHL, Stephan (6. Leipzig, July 5, 1864 ; 
d. Apr. 7, 1924), composer and theorist, was a 
I pu])il at the Leipzig and Dresden Conserva- 
toriums. In 1889 he was appointed teacher of 
piano and theory at the Carlsruhe Con.serva- 
torium. In 1002 ho went in a similar capacity 
to the Con.st^rvatorium at I^eipzig, attaining 
the title of ‘ Royal Professor ’ in 1910, and in 
1921 he succeeded Hans Sitt as director of that 
institution, a post which he occupied till his 
death. He was an admirable theorist, and 
possessed the invaluable gift of being able to 
express lucidly whatever he wished to say. In 
the main he followed Hugo Riemann’s system 
of harmony and counterpoint, and wrote 
several handbooks for educational purposes, 
for the most part of an elementary kind : 
Praktische Formenlehre (1902); Fuge (1909); 
Allgemeine Musiklehre (1910) ; Harmonie- 
lehre (1911) ; KonirapnnM (1912) ; and (more 
advanced) Theorie der TonhunM vnd Kompo- 
sitionslehrcy 2 vols. (1021-24). His composi- 
tions, always well writtiui and workmanlike, 
are in some instances attractive; notably his 
clarinet quintet, op. 10, and the * Symphonic 
Prelude to Hannelc,’ op. 15. Amongst the 
better of his other compositions are a string 
quartet, op. 17, sonata for piano and violon- 
cello, op. 20, a cantata called ‘ Trostung,’ 
op. 33, and a suite for string quartet written 
just before his death. H. B. 

KREISLER, Fritz (6. Vienna, Feb. 2, 1875), 
violinist, displayed musical gifts of an un- 
common order in earliest infancy. These were 
recognised by his father, an eminent physician 
and enthusiastic mu.sical amateur, who in- 
structed and encouraged him to such purpose 
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that at the age of 7 he appeared at a concert 
for children given in Vienna by Oarlotta Patti, 
and entered the Vienna Conservatorinm, where 
ho studied under Hellinesberger and Auer. 
This was a special privilege, pupils being as a 
general rule ineligible for admission in that 
nstitution before the age of 14. Ho was in 
fa(d. the youngest child who had studied there, 
and justified to the full the opinion formed of 
his exceptional talents hy carrying off, in 1885, 
the gold medal for violin-])laying at the- fige of 
10. Passing on to Paris, wliere ho studied at 
the (.Vmservatoiro uiuler Massart (violin) and 
Delibes (theory), be there achieved at the age 
of 12 another remarkable success, gaining the 
gold medal (Premier Crand Prix de Rome) 
against forty competitors, all of whom had 
reached the ago of 20. After a few years of 
further study he vi.sited America (in 1889), and 
made a successful tour of the Slates with Moritz 
Rosenthal, the pianist, at the conclusion of 
which he returned to his native tow’ii and 
temporarily broke away from the musical life. 
He entered the Gymnasium at \"ionna to take 
up a course of medicine, studied art in Paris and 
Horne, prepared for and passed a very stiff 
army examination, and duly became an officer 
in a regiment of Uhlans. In short, he gave to 
other sides of his nature, besides the musical, a 
chance of development. During his year of 
military service he laid the violin completely 
aside, and, as a result of the training received, 
bticame physically the more fitted for a pro- 
fession which makes serious calls upon the 
vitality of those who practise it. Then came 
a transition period, during which ho made a 
few' public appearances, but with so little 
succe.ss that he was moved to make a pre- 
liminary retirement into the country, during 
which he worked uninterruptc'dly at his violin 
for eight weeks, and enuTged triumphant, 
having coinjiietely regained his command over 
the instrument. He was then able once more 
to shine as a solo player, making a brilliant 
debut at Berlin in Mar. 1899, in a programme 
which included concertos by Max Bruch and 
Vieuxtemps, and the ‘ Non pih inesta ’ varia- 
tions of Paganini. In the same year he re- 
visited the United States, wdiere the ymblic was 
quick to perceive the quality cf greatness which 
is now universally attributed to him. Subse- 
quently ho paid frequent visits to America, and 
lived chiefly in New York from 1915-24. 
On the eve of war (July 31, 1914), he was re- 
called to the Austrian army from Ragaz in 
Switzerland, and returned w'oundcd to America 
f hree months later. His appearances in all the 
continental musical centres have been very 
numerous. In London he made his debut at a 
Rich for (kmcert on May 12, 1901. On May 19, 
1904, he was presented at a Philharmonic 
CJoncert with the gold medal of the society ; ho 
played frequently in England up to the time of 


the war, and reappeared aftei it at Queen’s 
Hall on May 4, 1921. His style of playing is 
full of glow and high courage, above all in- 
tensely individual, his readings and even his 
methods of fingering being quite his own. His 
yirogrammes include frequently works of major 
importance — notably lie was the first to per- 
form Elgar’s violin concerto (at a Philharmonic 
C^uiecrt) in London, St. Petersliurg, Moscow, 
Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich and Amster- 
dam ; but the feature of his concerts lately has 
been his brilliant playing of his o\v n works, a few 
of which are original {v.g. ‘ Caprice viennois, 

‘ Tambourin ehiiiois,’ ‘Recitative and Scherzo’ 
for violin alone, and ‘ Poliehinelle Serenade’). 
The bulk of them, however, are clever arrange- 
ment s of pieces ancient n nd modern, and they are 
so much to the taste of the general public that 
I Kreisler may be said to he the w'orld’s most 
popular violinist at the present time (192(>). 

He has written one string quartet (A minor). 
It contains no quarti't writing of the con- 
ventional kind, but is charged with very deep 
and very personal feeling, and is so well laid 
out for the strings that it is sure of its ellect. 

w. w. c 

KREISLERIANA, a sot of 8 pieces for piano 
solo, dedicated to Chopin and forming op. 16 
of Schumann’s works. Kreisler is the Ka])ell- 
i meister in Hoffmann's Fanta.sieducke in CaJlnts 
! jllaa/cr, so much admired by Schumann. (See 
Bohnkr and Hoffmann.) The pieee.s were 
written in 1838, after the Phantasiest licke 
(op. 12) and Novellettcn (op. 21), and beffore 
the Arabe.ske (op. 18). ^ Schumann has added 
to the title ‘ Phantasien fiir das PF.’ The 
; Kreisleriana were published by Ilaslinger of 
I Vienna shortly after Schumann’s visit there 
' (1838-39). G. 

i KREISSLE VON HELLBORN, Hktnrich 
(6. Vienna, 1812; d. Apr. 0, 1809), Dr. juris, 

! Imperial Finance Secretary at Vienna, and 
i Member of the Direction of the Gesellschaft 
I der Musikfreunde, finds a place here for his 
; lives of Schubert, viz. F. Schubert, cine bio- 
grafimhe Skizze, von Heinrich von Kreissle* 
(small 8vo, Vienna, 1801), a preliminary sketch ; 
and Franz Schubert {^wo, Vienna, Gerold, 18()5). 
a complete and exhaustive bifigraphy, with a 
portrait. The latter has been translated in full 
by Arthur Duke Coleridge, The Life of Franz 
Schubert . . . with an Appendix by George 
Grove (giving a thematii; catalogue of the nine 
symphonies, and mentioning other works in 
MS.), 2 vols., 8vo, London, T..ongmans, 1809 
It has also been condensed by H \Vilberfur(;e. 
8vo, London, Allen, 1800. c. f. r. 

KRENEK, Ernst (6. Vienna, 1900), com- 
poser, of Czech family, studied composition 
M'ith Franz Schreker in Vienna and Berlin, and 
is now domiciled in the latter city. His works, 
which have led to his recognition as one of the 
i Wajlelewsky, 181. 
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foremost composers of the younger generation 
in Germany, are remarkable for the austerity 
of his contrapuntal outlook. Ho appears to 
bo swayed by stri(;tly musicjal, not to say even 
technical, impulses, and rarely, if ever, allows 
his course to be deflected by emotional or 
temperamental considerations. Ho takes the 
‘ linear ’ view of polyphony which prevails in 
so much recent German music, and is in fact 
one of its most uncompromising adherents. 
As with others, this has committed him to 
atonality, but rather as a corollary to his 
methods than as an integral feature of them, 
for he does not wilfully avoid the assertion of 
tonality where it presents itself in the course 
of dev(^lopment. His strong feeling for rhythm 
is j^ossibly a raciial trait, but if so it stands 
alone, for he has not-hing in common with the 
Czech national movement. His reputation 
was established by performances at various 
festivals, notably of a string quartet in 1921 
and a symphony in 1923, followed in 1924 by 
the production of a comic opera in three acts, 

‘ Der Sjirung liber den Schatten ’ (op. 17). 

The following is a list of his works ; 

1. (1) Double Fuffue, and (‘J) ‘ Tanzstudle ' lor PF. 

2. Sonrtta for PF. 

3 Houixta, ■vln. and PF. 

4 Serenade for rlar . vln., via. and vcl. 

6. Fixe SonalinjiM foi PF. 

6. SI till).' Ouartet 1. 

7. SxnipliDnv I 

5 St rliiK Quartet II. 
i). SotiK*.. 

10. « 'lun 1 1 ill Krosio I. For 0 solo Instr. (vln., via., vcl., flute, clar. 

and twfi>iuon) and sir. oich. 

1 1 . Symiibnnic Mu«ic 1 For 0 solo instr. (flute, oboe, clar., bassoon, 

2 xlii.H., via , vcl and double- boss). 

12. Syiiijihonv II. 

13 Toccata and Chaconne for PF. 

11 ‘ ZwinftbuiK-’ Dramatic cantata. 
ir>. Soups. 

Id Sviiijihonv 111. 

17 ' T)er Sjirunp ilber don Schatten.' Opera. 

IN. Plano Concerto in F sharp. 

12. Soups. 

20. Stnnp Quartet IIT. 

21. Orpheus and Purv dike. Opera, 

22. Three a rappflla choruses. 

23 Sviujihonic Music II. {Divertimento), for 9 solo Inatr. 

24. Stnnp Quartet IV. 

25. Concerto prosso II. 

Of) Two Suites for PF. 

27. I’oiiccrtiuo tor flute, vln., cembalo and atr. orch. 

22. Violin Coiuerto. 

35 ■ Thi' Seasons,' 4 short a eappella choruses (perf. Donaueachingen 
1225) 

Opp I to 11 were composed whilst Krciiek was studying with 
flcbn'kcr. 

KUFkSS, Jakob {d. ? Darm.stadt, r. 173()), a 
17th- 1 8th century violinist and conijioser, Kon- 
zertmeister in the court orchestra. He com- 
post'd a symphony, overtures, violin and flute 
conct'ii-os, quartets, trios (1 for flute, viol 
d’amour, cembalo or lut-e; and 1 for flute viola 
da gamba and ttembalo, JVbS. Rostock libr.), and 
sonata.s for various instruments, e. v. d. s. 

KRKiSS (Kkessen, Cresse), Johann Al- 
BRKOiiT (J. Stuttgart before 1701), vice-Kapoll- 
mcister of the court chajiol at Stuttgart in 1()74. 
He was a higbly osteerned composer of sacred 
cantatas and songs and tlie author of a treatise 
on thorough-bass {Q,-L.). 

KRETSCHMER, Edmund (6. Ostritz, 
Saxony, Aug. 31, 1830 ; d. Dresden, Sept. 13, 
1908), organist and dramatic composer. His 
father, the rector of the school in Ostritz, gave 


him his early musical education. He studied 
composition under Julius Otto, and the organ 
under Johann Schneider at Dresden, where ho 
became organist of the Catholic churtih in 1854, 
and to the court in 1803. He founded several 
‘ Gesangvereino,’ and in 1805 his composition, 

‘ Die Geisterschlacht,’ gained the prize at the 
first German ‘ Sangerfest,’ in Dresden. Three 
years later he took another prize in Brussels 
for a Mass. His opera ‘ Die Folkunger,’ in five 
acts, libretto by Mosentlial, was produced at 
Dresden, June 1875. it was well received and 
had a considerable run, but lias since dis- 
appeared; nor has ‘Heinrich der Loewe,’ to his 
own libretto (produced at Leipzig, 1877), met 
with more permanent favour, though it was 
given on many German stages with success. 
The music is correct, and shows both taste and 
talent, but no invention or dramatic power. 
His vocal part-writing has little life ; and his 
duets, terzets, finales, etc., are too much like 
part-songs. Another opera, ‘ Dor Fliichtling,’ 
was produced at Ulm in 1881, and ‘ Schon 
Rohtraut ' in Dresden, Nov. 1887. Three later 
masses, ‘ Pilgerfahrt,' ‘ Sieg im Gesang,’ for 
chorus and orchestra, and ‘ Musikalisohe Dorf- 
geschichten,* for orchestra, may also be 
mentioned. F. G. 

KRETZSCHMAR, Auo ust Ferdinand Her- 
mann (b. Olbcrnhau, Saxony, Jan. 19, 1848 ; 
d. Gross-Lichterfelde, May 10, 1924), distin- 
guished as a writer on music and as Joachim’s 
.successor as head of the Hochschule at Berlin 
(1909-20), was edui'ated at the Krcuzschule at 
Dresden, where he was taught music by J. Otto, 
and w'as sent later to the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium, where he was a pupil of Richter, 
Reinecke, Paul and Papperitz. 

He took the degree of Dr. Phil, with a thesis 
on musical notation before Guido, and became 
in the same year, 1871, a teacher in the Leipzig 
Conservatorium. He conducted several musi- 
cal societies, and overworked himself to such an 
extent that he was forced to give up Leipzig 
altogether ; in 187(5 he undertook the con- 
ductorship of the theatre in Metz ; in 1877 
went to Rostock as music director at the Uni- 
versity, and from 1880 as town music direc'tor. 
In 1887 ho succeeded H. Langer as music 
director of the Leipzig University, and con- 
ductor of a male choir. Ho soon became a 
member of various important musical institu- 
tions, such as the Bach Gesellschaft, and was 
made conductor of the Riedel- Verein in 1888. 
Tn 1890 he organised the Academic Orchestral 
Concerts, which had a successful career, with 
especial regard to historical programmes, until 
1895. In 1898 he retired from his conductor- 
ships, but retained his professorship, and con- 
tinued to give lectures on musical history. His 
compositions include only some organ works 
and partsongs. 

He contributed critical work to the Musika* 
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lischea Wocheriblattf and the Orenzboten; pub- 
lished lectures on Choral Music, on Peter Cor- 
nelius, etc. One of his most useful under- 
takings is the Fuhrer durch den Konzertsaal, the 
equivalent of our own analytical programmes, 
which began to be published in 1887, and have 
gone through many editions, being printed in 
separate portions in pamphlet form in 1898 and 
later. His collected essays {Oesammelte Auf- 
sdtze) appeared (1911), Geschickte dea neuen 
deutschen Liedes (1912), Oeachichte der Oper 
(1919), and Einfuhrung in die Musikgeschichte 
(1920). He edited vols. viii. and ix. of D.D.T. 
He succeeded Joachim as director of the Berlin 
Hochschule in 1909. M. 

KRETZSCHMER, Franz Johann BLarl 
Andreas (called Andreas) {h. Stettin, Nov. 1, 
1775 ; d. Anklam, Mar. 6, 1839), councillor of 
war at Berlin ; musical theorist and composer 
of pianoforte pieces, songs, etc. He published, 
in conjunction with von Zuccalmaglio and Dr. 
Massmann, an important collection of German 
folk-songs ; he also wrote an essay on musical 
theory {Q.-L.). 

KREUB^, Charles Fr^d^ric (6. Luneville, 
Nov. 5, 1777 ; d. near St. Denis, 1846), studied 
the violin, became conductor at Metz theatre, 
studied in 1800 under Rod. Kreutzer in Paris, 
and joined the orchestra of the opera-comique 
as ^’iolinist, becoming 2nd conductor in 1805, 
and 1st conductor in 1816. He was pensioned 
Nov. 1828, and retired to his country house at 
St. Denis. He was a member of the Royal 
Chapel from 1814-30. He composed 16 operas, 
quartets, trios, violin duets, etc. (Fetis), 

KREUSSER, Georg Anton (6, Heidings- 
feld, 1743 ; d. Frankfort -on-M.^ before 1811), 
studied under his brother Adam, the horn 
player, at Amsterdam, where he remained for 
some years as violinist ; then went to Italy to 
study composition ; returned in 1775, and be- 
came Konzertmeister in the Elector’s orchestra, 
Mainz, before 1779. He gave a concert of his 
own compositions at Frankfort -on-M., Nov. 
12, 1779, and a passion music, ‘ The Death of 
Jesus,’ by Ramler, in 1 780. He became Kapell- 
meister at the Frankfort theatre. Apart from 
his passion music, he composed symphonies, 
chamber music and songs {Fetis; Q.-L.). 

KREUTZER, Conradin (6. Messkirch, 
Baden, Nov. 22, 1780 ; d. Riga, Deo, 14, 1849), 
German composer, son of a miller ; chorister 
first in his native town, then at the Abbey of 
Zwiefalten, and afterwards at Scheussenried. 
In 1799 he went to Freiburg in Breisgau to 
study medicine, which he soon abandoned for 
music. The next five years he passed chiefly 
in Switzerland, as pianist, singer and composer 
(his first operetta, ‘ Die l&cherliche Werbung,* 
was performed at Freiburg in 1800) ; and in 
1804 he arrived in Vienna. There he took 
lessons from Albrechtsberger, and worked hard 

t F^tU Bsys Hftlxis. 


at composition, especially operas. His first 
opera was ‘ Conradin von fechwaben ’ (Stutt- 
gart, 1812), and its success gained him the post 
of Kapellmeister to the King of Wurtemborg ; 
thence in 1817 he went to Prince von Fiirsten- 
berg at Donaueschingen ; but in 1822 returned 
to Vienna and produced ‘ Libussa.’ At the 
Karthnerthor theatre he was Kapellmeister in 
1825, 1829-32 and in 1837-40. From 1833-40 
he was conductor at the Josephstadt theatre, 
where he produced his two best works, ‘ Das 
Nachtlager in Granada ’ (1834) and a fairy 
opera, ‘ Der Verschwender.’ Tn 1840 he was 
appointed Kapellmeister at Cologne, and in 1841 
conducted the 23rd Festival of the Lower Rhine. 
Thence he went to Paris, and in 1846 back to 
Vienna. He accompanied his daughter, whom 
he had trained as a singer, to Riga, and there 
died. 

Kreutzer composed about thirty operas ; in- 
cidental music to several plays and melodramas; 
an oratorio, ‘ Die Sendung Mosia,’ and other 
church works ; chamber and pianoforte music ; 
Lieder, and part songs for men’s voices in 
Q.-L. ; Fetis speaks of a one-act drama ‘ Cor- 
delia ’ as the most original of his works. In 
his partsongs Kreutzer displays a flow of 
melod3’' and good construction ; they arc still 
standard works with all the German Lieder- 
tafeJn, and have taken the place of much weak 
sentimental rubbish. ‘ Der Tag des Herrn,’ 
‘ Die Kapelle,’ ‘ Marznaeht ’ and others arc 
models of that style of piece. Pome of them 
are given in ‘ Orpheus,’ A. M. 

KREUTZER,^ (1) Rodolthe (6. Versailles, 
Nov. 16, 1766; d. Geneva, Juno 0, 1831), 
violinist and composer. He studied first under 
his father, a musician, and a pupil of Antoine, 
son of John Staniitz, but he owed more to 
natural gifts than to instruction. He. began to 
compose before he had learnt harmony, jind 
was so good a player at 16, when his fatlnu’ 
died, that through the intervention of Mario 
Antoinette he was appointed first violin in the 
Chapelle du Roi. Hero he had opportunities of 
hearing Mestrino and Viotti, and his execution 
improved rapidly. The furtlnu* appointment of 
solo- violinist at the Theatre Italien gave him 
the opportunity of producing an opera. ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc,’ three acts (May 10, 1 790), was successful, 
and paved the way for ‘ Paul ct Virginie ’ (Jan. 
15, 1791), which was still more so. 

The melodies were simple and fresh, and the 
musical world went into raptures over the new 
effects of local colour, poor as they seem to us. 
The music of ‘ Lodoiska,’ three acts (Aug. 1, 
1791), is not sufficiently interesting to counter- 
balance its tedious libretto, but the overture 
and the Tartars* March were for long favourites. 
During the Revolution Kreutzer was often sud- 
denly called upon to compose operas de circon- 

s Hil Djtme has been often tranemuted Into Kretacbe by Prenolk 
men, and appeared in the London papers of 1844 as ' Greitzer.* 
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a task he executed with great facility. 
In 1796 he produced ‘ Imogene, ou la Gageui'e 
indiscrete,* a thrco-act comedy founded on a 
story of Boccaccio little fitted for music. At 
the same time he was composing the concertos 
for the violin, on which his fame now rests. 
After the peace of Campo Forrnio (Oct. 17, 
1797) ho started on a (ioneert- tour through Italy, 
Germany and the Netherlands ; the fire and 
individuality of his playing, especially in his 
own compositions, exciting everywhere the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

In 1798 Kroutzl^r was in Vienna in the suite 
of Bernadotte,^ and acquired that friendship 
with Boothoven which resulted later* in the 
dedic'ation to him of the sonata (op. 47) which 
will now be always known by his name — 
though he is said * never to have played it — 
and he became ‘ first violin of the Academy of 
Arts and of the Imperial chamber-music * — 
titles which are attributed to him in the same 
dedication. Ho had been professor of the violin 
at the (Vinscrvatoire from its foundation in 
1795, and on his return to Paris he and Baillot 
drew up the famous MHlwde de violon for 
the use of th(‘ students. He frequently played 
at concerts, his ‘ Duos concertantes ’ with Rode 
b(‘ing a special attra(jtion. On Rode’s departure 
to Russia in 1801, Kreutzer succeeded him as 
first violin-solo at the Opera, a post which again 
opened to him the career of a dramatic com- 
poser. ‘Astyanax,’ three acts (Apr. 12, 1801) ; 
‘Aristippe’ (May 24, 1808), the success of which 
was mainly due to Lays; and ‘La Mort d’Abel* 
(Mar. 23, 1810), in three acts, reduced to two on 
its revival in 1823, were the best of a series of 
operas noN^ forgot ten. He also composed many 
highly successful ballets, such .as ‘ Paul et 
Virginio ’ (June 24, 1806), revived in 1826; 
‘ Le Carnaval de Venise’ (Feb. 22, 1816), with 
Pt‘rsiiis ; and ‘ Clari ’ ( Juno 19, 1820), the 
principal part in which was sustained by 
Bigottini. 

ilc was appointed first violin in the chapelle 
of the First (-oiihuI in 1802, violin-solo to the 
Emperor in 1806, inaitre de la chapelle to Louis 
XVI 11. in 1815 and Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1 824. He became vice-conductor of 
the Acadthnie de Musique in 1816, and con- 
ductor in chi('f from 1817-24. A broken arm 
compelled him to give up playing, and he re- 
tired from the Conservatoire in the year 1825, 
His last years w'ore embittered by the decline of 
his influence and the impossibility of gaining a 
hearing for his last opera, ‘ Mathildo.’ 

Besides Ins thirty-nine operas and ballets, all 
produced in Paris, he published : 

NlTn»te»»n vln. concf>rto« : and Iwo avmphonles concertantfla, 

for iwo vlns : and canrlceH for vln hoIo • flcmaian for vln. 

and vrl. : trios, and a Bvtnphnnle concertante, for two vlos. 

and vcl ; ilflt'cn string quartets ; and several airs with variaUoM. 
(8ee<?.-Z.) Q. c. 


1 Thaver, II. '21. 

* flee Beethoven’s letter to fllrnroek, Oct. 4, 1804. Krfhhirl, H 21. 
8 flee Berlioii;. 1. •2(54, for this and for an aniuslmr account 

of Kreutzer's dilllculUoa over Beethoven's second syiuphuuy. 


Rodolphe Kreutzer is the third, in order of 
development, of the four great representative 
masters of the classical violin -school of Paris ; 
the other three being Viotti, Rode and 
Baillot. His style, such as we know it from 
his concertos, is on the whole more brilliant 
than Rode’s but less modern than Bail lot’s. 
Kreutzer did not require Beethoven’s dedication 
to make his name immortal. His fame will 
always rest on his unsurpassed work of studios 
— ‘ 40 Etudes ou caprices pour lo violon ’ ; a 
work which has an almost unique position in 
tho literature of violin-studies. It has been 
recognised and adopted as the basis of all solid 
execution on the violin by the masters of all 
schools — French, German or any other nation- 
ality — and has been published in numberless 
editions. In point of difficulty it ranks just 
below' Rode’s twenty-four caprices, and is gener- 
ally considered as leading up to this second 
standard work of studies. p. d. 

Kreutzer, on the testimony of Baillot {Art du 
violon^ 1834, p. 183), and of A. L. Blondeau 
{Hist. Mus.t 1847, ii. p. 161 ), was probably one of 
the greatest improvisers of his time. There is a 
medallion of him by Peuvricr (1823). m. p. 

Rodolphe’s brother, (2) Auguste {h. Ver- 
sailles, Sept. 3, 1778 ; d. Paris, Aug. 31, 1832), 
w'as a member of the Chai)elle de I’Empereur 
and of the Chapelle du Roi (1804-30); and 
succeeded his brother at the Conservatoire, Jan. 
1, 1826, retaining the post till his death. His 
son, (3) LkoN (6. Paris, Sept. 23, 1817; d. Vichy, 
Oct. 6, 1868), was musical critic to La Qnoti- 
dienne ; feuilletoTiiste to the Union ; and contri- 
buted a number of interesting articles to the 
Revue contemporainey tho Revue et Gazette musi- 
cale and other periodicals. G. c. 

Bibi,. — J osKFU Hahox, Jfodolph^ Kreutzer, sa jeunette A Vertailles 
(Paris, 1910) ; Paul Pkomaobot, in Let Compotiteurs de musiQue 
vertaillaie (Versaliles, 1906). 

KREUZ, Emil {b. Elberfeld, May 25, 1867), 
violinist and composer. Began to play at the 
age of 3, but did not begin to study for the pro- 
fession until his 10th year (under Japha of 
Cologne). In 1883 he gained an open scholar- 
ship at the R.C.M., where he studied for five years 
under Holmes (violin) and Stanford (composi- 
tion). During the last two years he made a 
special study of the viola, making his debut 
with that instrument on Dec. 11, 1888, in the 
‘ Harold in Italy ’ solo at a Henschel concert. 
He was soloist at Leeds Festival 1889, member 
of Gompertz Quartet 1888-1903, and of the 
Queen’s Band 1900-3. Ho also played fre- 
quently at the Popular Concerts. In 1903 ho 
joined the Halle Orchestra in order to work 
under Richter. He left England before the 
war (1914). Amongst his compositions are a 
concerto for viola with orchestra, a trio for 
piano, violin and viola, op. 21, a prize quintet 
for horn and string quartet, op. 49, many 
songs and numerous pieces useful for teaching 
purposes. w. w. o. 
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KRiCKA, Jaroslav (6. Kel6, Moravia, 
1882), Czech composer, choirmaster and pro- 
fessor at the Prague Conservatoire. 

Kficka entered the Conservatoire as a 
student in 1902, working at composition under 
Stecker. He belongs, however, to the group 
of musicians directly influenced by Vit. Novak. 
Leaving the Prague Conservatoire in 1905 ho 
spent a little time in Berlin before visiting 
Russia. Fascinated by the artistic life of that 
country, he settled down for several years as 
professor of composition at the Music Stdiool at 
Ekatcrinoslav. Kficka was a great admirer of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and this Russian period left 
its traces upon his earlier works. He returned 
to Prague in 1909, and quickly made a reputa- 
tion as a choirmaster, directing the famous 
choral society ‘ Hlahol ’ until 1920. In the 
meantime he discarded external influences in 
his creative work and formed a clear personal 
stylo which dco])ens as time goes on. Kficka 
enjoyed a happy childhood in beautiful sur- 
roundings, and in the companionship of a 
younger brother, Peter, now a poet of distinc- 
tion. From this unspoilt past he has kept a 
simple and delightful humour which enables 
him to sympathise with children, for whom, and 
about whom, he has wTilten charmingly and — 
what is rarer — appropriately. Although much 
of his music is optimistic, he is by no means 
without a shadow. In his later choral works 
he touches chords of tragic memory and pro- 
found human sympathy. He has also a sincere 
religious sense, which is finely expressed in his 
cantata for chorus, soli and orchestra, ‘ Po- 
kusenf ’ (The Temptation in the Wilderness). 
Kficka’s best work is lyrical and choral. His 
earlier song cycles ‘ Severn! noci ’ (Northern 
Nights), containing the remarkable song ‘ The 
Albatross,’ ‘ 0 lasce a smtri ’ (Of Love and 
Death), and ‘ Pisne rozchodu ’ (Songs of Part- 
ing) w'ould — if well translated — enrich the 
recital programmes of other lands. The later 
songs, including the ‘ Tfi bajky ’ (Three Fables) 
and the ‘ Children’s Songs ’ require more inti- 
mate interpretation. His overture to The Blue 
Bird of Maeterlinck is a happy inspiration. 
His short choral works are sung by all such 
Czech choirs as are equal to the demands they 
make upon the technical powders of the singers. 
Kficka has only made one operatic essay: 
‘ Hypolita,’ based on a story from Maurice 
Hewlett’s LitUe Novels of Italy^ produced at the 
National Theatre, Prague, in 1917. 

The following is a list of his chief com- 
jjositions : 

OnrHKsiTRAL : flymphonv In T> min., op. 3 ; ' No«ta1stla,* for 
BtrinRH, op. 4 ; * Vlra ' (Faith), nymphonic poem, op, fi ; Polonaine 
for Orchestra, op. 7®, atid b, Elej^y on the Death of Rlm^kv-Kor- 
Rakov ; (Jhlldren’M Suite for Hinall orchentra ; ‘ Venkovskd Scherzo ' 
ITdylllc Scherzo) ; ' Adventus ' ; 0%'erture, ‘ Modry Pt&k ' (The 
Blue Bird), 1912. 

PiANOFOKTK WORKS : Intimate Plecei ; Lyrical Suite, op. 30 ; 
* Rozmar ’ (Caprices), op. 11. 

C*iiAMHKR Uusio : Preludiutn for two ylollnn and piano, op. 9 ; 
string quartet in D, (m. 10 ; sonata for vlu. and piano. 

CiiHO&Ai. Works : (^tata, * Pokuieai ’ (The Temptation in the 


Wilderaeas), for chorus, soli and orch., o)). 34 (1921-22) ; * Zrozeiv 
pramone ' (The Founttvin’s Birth) ; ‘ Slovanska ’ (Slovakia) ) 

‘ Koledy VAnoCni ’ (duistmaa Folk-sonRs), op. 22 (1917), lot 
wuinen's or chiidron‘9 voices ; ‘ Zablesky ’ (LSleains), ■«£>. 20 (1917- 
1918). four chonisoR tor mixed voices; ‘ Zorniika ’ (I)uwn-llght', 
and other fulk-sonds and dancer, op. 28 (1919-20), foi luale voice 
choir; ' Pozdrav ■ (Greeting), op. 31 Ai 0920), for mived voices; 

* Ve vychodni zafl ’ (la the Eiusteru Light), op. 31 A^^ (1921), for 
mixtd voicRs ; ‘ Kruty Host ' (The Grim Guest), op. 37 (1923), 
double chorus for male voices. 

Suva CvriiKs. kto. : ‘ Hovernf noel ’ (Northern Nights), np. 14, 
‘ O lisce a smrti ’ (Ot Love and Death), oji. 13 ; ‘ J'i.snf* rozchodu ’ 
(Songs of Parting), op. 19 ; ‘ Tfi bajky ‘ (Throe Lfgerids), op. 21 ; 

* Jaru parhoUtko ’ (Spring, the Young Lad), op. 29, thiee recitatives 
for high voice and pianoforte ; ‘ Pamatnlk ze star^ skoly ' (The 
Old 8choolhou.se), op 36, four songs for soprano. 

R. N. 

KRIEGER, Adam (h. Driesen in the Neu- 
mark, Prussia, Jan. 7, 1534 ; d. Dresden, Juno 
30, 1666), was a pupil of Samuel Sclieidt and 
Heinrich Schiitz, and after being for a time 
organist at St. Nicholas, Leipzig, w as appointed 
court- organist to the Elector of Saxony. He 
appears to have made an unsuccessful applica- 
tion for the post of cantor at St. Thomas’s, 
Leipzig. Ho was poet as w'ell as composer, and 
his compositions consist of so-called Aricn on 
his own texts, songs for one, two, thrt'c aiul five 
voices with three or five-part instrumental 
Ritornelli between each verse. The Arias 
themselves have only basso contiiiuo accom- 
paniment, but are writUm in regular Lied form, 
while the Ritornelli have no thematic con- 
nexion w’ith them. The original and complete 
edition of the Arien w'ith their Ritornelli, ])ub- 
lished Dresden, 1676, has been iT‘published in 
D.D.T. xix., wdth a valuable preface by Alfred 
Ileuas. Specimens arc given in the J/./.il/ 

XX1.X. J. R. M. 

Bibl. — Kurt Fircukr, (^ber einc OelrgenhelUkompomtlon ton 
Adam Krieger. A.M., July J920. 

KRIEGER, (1) JoTiANN PiiiLiPF {b. Nurem- 
berg, Feb. 26, 1649 ; d. Weissenfels, Feb. 6, 
1725), travelled in Italy, and w^as for a while 
pupil of Johann Rosenmullcr at V^cnice. Re- 
turning to Germany he was ennobled by the 
Emperor at Vienna, and after various wander- 
ings entered the service of the Duke of Saxe- 
Wcissenfels, first as chamber-musician and 
organist at Halle, in 1677, and afterw^ards as 
Kapellmeister at Weissenfels from 1712. For 
the Weissenfels court be wrote a quantity of 
Singspiele, the Arias of which for one, tw o and 
three voices were afterwards published with 
bass accompaniment only in tw'o volumes pub- 
lished at Nuremberg, 1690, 1692. Specimens 
of them, with accompaniment written out, are 
given by Eitner in the M.f.M. xxix. Chrys- 
arider gives the titles of some operas of Krieger 
written for Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel in 1693, 
some of which were also performed in Hamburg 
in 1694. In 1693 Krieger published as his op. 2 
an instrumental work consisting of twelve 
sonatas for violin and viola da garaba with 
cembalo accompaniment. The second and 
third of these sonatas are given in full by Eitner, 
M.f.M, xxix. -XXX. In 1704 there appeared 
also in Nuremberg ‘ Lustige Feld-Musik,’ con* 
sisting of suites or ‘Partien’ (partitas) for four 
wind instruments (oboes and bassoons), or ad 
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libitum for strings. Two of these * Partien ’ are 
given in score by Eitner, who says of these com- 
positions generally that they are so excellent in 
form and expression that one may unhesitat- 
ingly class them with similar works by Handel. 
Besides these published works by Krieger there 
exist a quantity of sacred compositions, arias 
for one, two, thrcio and four voices, with various 
instrumental accompaniments, somewhat after 
the manner of Schiitz, but of a lighter and more 
popular character. A selection is published in 
D.D.T. liii.-liv. Some of these are also given 
by Eitner, M.J.M. For a complete list see 
Q.-L. J. R. M. 

(2) Johann (6. Nuremberg, Jan. 1, 1652 ; 
d. Zittau, July 18, 1735), younger brother of 
Johann Philipp, was for a time the pupil of his 
brother, and in 1672 became court organist at 
Bayreuth, wliich post, however, he gave up in 
1677. After a transient connexion with Weis- 
senfi'ls he linally settled at Zittau, where in 
1681 he was a])p<)inted town music-director, 
and in 1701 organist also at the church of »SS. 
Peter anti Paul. Johann is of greater import- 
ance in the history of music than his brother 
Philipp. Mattheson praises him specially as 
a composer of double fugues, and puts him 
beside Handel. Handel himself confessed how 
much he owed to Krieger. Eitner comments 
on his excellent gift of melodic invention, and 
the ('leverness of his thematic work. His 
works are — 

(1) • Ni'ur luuxlfHllHche I’rKPtzIlchkeit,’ 1084. I’artl. * Oeiatllcho 
Auda<ht(‘n,' llnrt\ iiiiinborH Pari *2 Secular son^a, thirty-four 
number-^ I’ajt :i The.itru'al vlecea performed in Zittau. 

(‘J) ■ Sei li'i inUHie.ilHt lie I'jirtlen,’ NureMberR, lt}5>7. Suitea for 
Clavier alone N.nli einei Aneuten Mauler auaRcaetzt *). 

(.'!) ‘ AiiiuutbiRe ClHMtnlbun;'.' of preludea, fugues, 

a chaconne and a toccata for N iirewiiKT.', 161)9. 

It was this last work which Handel specially 
valued and njcornmended as a model for organ 
and harfisichord compos<*rs. It was one of the 
few musical works wliieh he brought with him 
to England, his copy of which he gave to his 
friend Bernard (Uranville, who has recorded for 
us Handel’s apprec iation of the work.^ Eitner 
considcTs the pedal toccata of this work as ap- 
proac’hing the grand style of Sebastian Bach.® 
Besides these published works Johann Krieger 
left in MS. various organ works (specimens 
givc'ii in Bitter, Geschichte des Orgclspiels, Nos. 
80, 81, and in D.D.T. (2nd series), xviii.), and 
a largo number of sacred compositions for 
various combinations of voices and instru- 
ments, a full list of which is given in Q.-L. 

j. R. M. 

KRIEGK, J. J. {h. Bibra, Merseburg, June 
25, 1750 ; d. Meiningen, 1813), violinist at the 
court of Meiningen c. 1762, leader of Flemish 
opera, Amsterdam, 1773. In 1774 he accom- 
panied the Marquis de Taillefer to Paris, where 
J. L. Duport induced him to exchange the 
violin for the violom^ello. After one year’s 
study under that master he was for i years in 

1 See Ohryaander’H Il&ndel, Bd. Ill p. 211. 

• M.SM. x»vU. 


the service of Prince Laval-Moritmoreney and 
thcnco went to Meiningen as chamber musician 
at the court, where he became a Konzertmeistei 
ini 798. Ho compo,scd 3 concertos and 4 sonatas 
with bass which belong to the bett-er produc- 
tions of that time for the violoncello ( E. van del 
Straoten, History of the Violoncello). 

Kfifl^KOViSKY, Pavel (6. Holasovice, in 
Bohemian Silesia, Jan. 9, 1820; d. Brno, Moravia, 
1885). His baptismal name in the secular 
world was Karol. He was the first Czech com- 
poser whoso technical grasp of his art, com- 
bined with deep penetration into the spirit of 
the folk-songs, enabled him to weld the two 
elements in a satisfactory way. He was there- 
fore the true precursor of Smetana in national 
music, as the more famous composer gladly 
acknowledged when ho observed that it was not 
until he had heard Kfizkovsky’s choruses that 
he began to realise the full significance of the 
Czech and Moravian folk melody. 

Kfizkovsky came of a family of poor but 
talented rural musicians who had suffered too 
many deprivations to wish that the boy should 
follow in their steps. He was forbidden to 
touch any musical instrument or even to speak 
about music. But once having heard High 
Mass in the Church of St. Mary at Opava, he 
escaped from home every Sunday and tramped 
the long distance between his village and the 
town. At first ho only ventured to stand 
listening at the door leading into the choir, but 
as week after week went by ho bc'came familiar 
to the choristers, and one kind singer asked 
permission to bring him in and let him ait 
among the sopranos. Of course he was not 
intended to sing, but when the leading boy 
wont astray in his stJo, Kfizkovsk;]^ took up the 
part and sang it correctly to the end, much to 
the astonishment of the choirmaster. After 
this ho was admitted to the foundation of tlie 
choir stdiool. blxtrome poverty hindered his 
career after his voice broke, hut he managed at 
last to take the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at Brno University. Here he entered the 
Augiistinian community of St. Thomas in 
1845, and on the completion of his novitiate 
became a professor in the Divinity school at the 
head of which was F. Susil, an assiduous 
collector of the Moravian folk tunes, who in- 
culcated in the young monk a genuine love oi 
the national music. 

Krizkovsk^ ' began to arrange some of the 
folk-songs for four-part male voice choir, and 
showed an aptitude for the work which de- 
lighted Susil. Brother Pavel was sent to 
Prague to study music for six months. The 
director of the music in the church of the com- 
munity was Bohumir Rieger (1764-1855), who 
helped and encouraged Kfizkovsky during his 
earlier years of study, and eventually resigned 
his post in favour of his pupil. Kfizkovsky 
therefore had a sound training and some 
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Czech painter who in his travels has teen an 
assiduous collector of the Slavonic folk-songs. 
The results of his labour have recently been 
published by the Hudebni Matice, Prague, 
under the general title Blovanstvo ve sv^ch 
zp^vech (The Slavs in their Songs) ; the 
volumes which have so far appeared deal with 
Russian, Czech, Moravian, Slovak, Slovene 
Ruthenian, Serb, Croat and Montenegrin folk- 
songs. Before he became a painter Kuba 
studied music at the Organ School, Prague. 

R. N. 

KUBELIK, Jan {b. Michle, near Prague, 
July 5, 1880), violinist, was born of Czech 
parents. When the young Kubelik at the age 
of 5 years expressed a desire to learn the violin, 
he received from his father, a gardener by pro- 
fession and a keen amateur of music, a thorough 
training which laid an excellent foundation for 
the virtuosity exhibited in later years. In an 
incredibly short space of time he was able to 
play the earlier studies of Kroutzer, and in 1888 
made his first appearance in public at Prague, 
playing a concerto of VieuxU'raps and pieces 
by Wieniawski. In 1892 he entered the Con- 
servatorium, and was favoured by the circum- 
stance that Ottakar Sev^ik returned in the same 
year from Russia. Taking the youth in hand 
at the most receptive age, the professor saw his 
laboriously thought-out theories of violin teach- 
ing carried to a triumphant issue by his pupil, 
who, after six years devoted to hard practice 
under the Sev^^ik method, played the Brahms 
concerto, with his own (.'adenzas, at a students’ 
concert given in the German theatre, and on the 
occasion of his final appearance as a student 
in 1898, gave a brilliant performance of the 
T) major concerto of Paganini, with Sauret’s 
cadenza, and was recognised by examiners and 
critics as a virtuoso player of the first rank. He 
was no less successful on the occasion of his first 
appearance away from home in the autumn of 
1898, before a critical audience at Vienna. He 
then went to Budapest, and later made a pro- 
longed tour through Italy, receiving, when in 
Rome, the order of St. Gregory at the hands of 
Pope Leo XIIT. In 1900 ho visited many con- 
tinental cities, including Paris, and on Juno 18 
of the same year made his London debut at a 
Richter concert, giving also, during the season, 
five concerts of his own at Ht. James’s Hall. 

The moment was rii)e for the a])pciarance of 
such an artist as Kubelik. When it was per- 
ceived that he was able to execute the most 
dangerous flights of the virtuoso school with 
consummate ease and precision, there was a 
scene of wild enthusiasm ; it was pronounced 
that the mantle of Paganini had fallen on his 
shoulders, and from that day to this he has 
secured crowded audiences whenever and wher- 
ever ho has appeared. 

His trip to America in 1902-03 produced re- 
markable financial results. He was less appre- 


ciated in Germany than elsewhere, but was the 
recipient of honours and decorations a . several 
European courts. At Linz on the Danulu* he was 
once unable to appear through hostile demon- 
strations made by the anti-Czech population. 
In Hungary he married (Aug. 1903) the Countes,. 
Czaky Szell, daughter of an ex-Pr(\sident of the 
Senate at Debreezin, becoming at the same time 
a ‘ Polgar * or naturalised Hungarian citizen. 
He visited Rome for the second time in 1905, 
and, in company with his wife, was recei\'ed in 
audience by Pope Pius X. If his subsequent 
career has not quite equalled the brilliance of 
his first appearance, he yet holds an assiin'd 
place as one of the foremost virtuosi of his age. 

With regard to his technique, it may hrictlj 
be said that ho possesses the complete equip- 
ment of the virtuoso j)Iayer, but mention should 
be made of his excei)tional facility in the ]'hiy- 
ing of double harmonica. He has written three 
violin concertos, but has not achieved much 
success as a composer. w. W'. c. 

KOCKEN, Erikdricft Wiltielm {h. bleck- 
ede, Hanover, Kov. H>, 1810; d. Sch\^enn, 
Apr. 3, 1882), composer. His father, a country 
gentleman, was averse to the musical pio- 
clivities of his son, and the boy had to thank 
his brother-in-law, Jnihrss, music-dirt‘ctor and 
organist of Schwerin, for b(‘i!»g allowed to 
follow his bent, which he did under Li'ihrss and 
Aro» ill Schwerin, and as flute', viola and 
violin player in the Dukes's orclu'slra the'rc'. 
His early compositions. ‘ A( h wie war’s moglich 
dann ’ and others, became so i)opular that- ho 
was taken into the' palace as te'acher and 
player. But this did not satisfy him, and he 
made his way in 1832 to Berlin, anIk'ic, while 
studying hard at counterpoint under Jiirnhiich, 
he gradually composed the songs which ren- 
d(wt?d him famous. His oju'ra, * J)io Fhicht 
nach der Schweiz ' (the Might to S\\ itz('rland), 
W'as produced at Bc*rlin in 1839, and ]»r<>\ed 
very successful throughout Germany. In 1841 
he went to Vienna to study und(‘r Sechtcr. In 
1843 ho conducted the great festival of male 
singers at St. (Jail and Apponzel. 4’hencc he 
went to Paris, where ho studi<‘(l orchestralion 
with Halevy, and WTiting for the voice with 
Bordogni. His stay in Paris lasted for threu 
and a half years ; thonce he went to Stuttgart, 
and brought out (Apr. 21, 1847) a new' opera, 
‘ Dor Priitendent ’ (tho Pretender), with the 
greatest success, which followed it to Hamburg 
and elsewhere in Germany. In 1851 he received 
a call to Stuttgart as joint Kapellmeister with 
Lindpaintner, filling the place alone after 
Lindpaintner’s dciath (Aug. 21, 1850) till 1801, 
when he resigned. In 1803 he joined Aht and 
Berlioz as judges of a comptdition in Strassburg, 
and had an extraordinary reception. Ho com- 
posed sonatas for pianoforte and violin, piano- 
forte and violoncello, etc., but his immense 
popularity sprang from liis songs and duets, 
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some of which, such as ‘ Das Stornelein * and 
* O wcirio riicht,’ were extraordinarily beloved 
in their time. Almost exclusively, however, 
by amateurs and the masses ; among musicians 
they found no favour, and are already almost 
forgotten. They were also very popular in 
England (‘ Trab, trab,’ ‘ The Maid of Judah,’ 

‘ The Swallows,’ duet, etc., etc.), and Kiicken 
had an arrangement with Messrs. Wossel & Co. 
for the exclusive publication of them. a. 

KCFFNEK, Joseph {b. Wurzburg, Mar. 31, 
1776 ; d. there. Sept. 8, 1856), studied law, then 
took up the violin and was member of the 
Wurzburg court chapel from 1797. When 
Wurzburg fell to Bavaria in 1802, Kiiffner be- 
came a military bandmaster. Ho wrote an 
operetta, symiJionies, overtures, chamber 
music?, solo pieces, songs and pieces for military 
band (Q.-L.). 

KCHMSTEDT, Friedkich (b. Oldislcben, 
Raxe-Weimar, Dec. 20, 1809 ; d. Eisenach, 
Jan. 10, 1858), composer. When 19, ho left 
the University of VWuinar and walked to Darm- 
stadt (a distaneo of full 150 miles) to ask the 
advice of C. H. Kiiick. The visit resulted 
in a course of three years’ instruction in theo- 
retical and practical music under that great 
organist. At the end of that time he returned 
to his family and began to wnitc. His career, 
however, was threatened by a paralysis of his 
right hand, from which he never re(‘ovored, 
and wEich but for Ids p(‘rseverance and energy 
would have wrecked him. During several 
years he remained almost without the means of 
subsistence, till in 1836 he obtained the post 
of music-director and professor of the Seminar 
at Eisenach, with a pittance of £30 per annum. 
This, however, w'as wealth to him ; he married, 
and the day of his wedding his wife w^as 
snatched from him by a sudden stroke as they 
left the church. After a period of deep distress 
music came to his relief, and ho began to 
compose. As he grow older and published his 
excellent treatises and his good music, he 
became famed as a teacher, and before his 
death was in easier circumstances. He died 
in harness at Eisenach. His w'orks extend to 
op. 49. His oratorios (‘ Die Auferstehung,’ 
and ‘ Triumph des Gottlichon ’), operas and 
symphonies are forgotten, but his fame rest-s 
on his organ w'orks — his Art of preluding, op, 6 
(Rehotts) ; his Cradus ad Parnassum or intro- 
duction to the works of J. S. Bach, op. 4 {ibid .) ; 
his Fantasia eroica, op. 29 (Erfurt, Korner) ; 
and many preludes, fugues, and other pieces 
for the organ, which are solid and effective 
compositions. Ho also published a treatise on 
harmony and modulation (Eisenach, Bornker, 
18.38). o. 

KOHNAU, (1) JoHAT^N Christoph (5. Volk- 
sjtadt near Eisleben, Feb. 10, 1735 ; d. Oct. 13, 
1805). Coming to Berlin as school teacher in 
1763, he took further lessons in harmony and 


musical composition from Kimberger, and in 
1788 was appointed cantor and director of the 
music at the Dreifaltigkeitskirche (Trinity 
(’hurch) in Berlin. He did much to stimulate 
musical life in Berlin by conducting perform- 
ances of the larger choral works. The only 
published work by which he has any particular 
claim to remembrance is his ‘ Viorstimmige 
alte und neuo Choralgosange mit Provinzial- 
Abweichungen,’ the first part of wdiicdi appeared 
1786, and was followed by a second in 1790. 
His son, (2) Joiiank Friedrich Wilhelm, 
republished this C’horalbuch in various editions 
from 1817 onwards, and in a compressed form, 
containing altogether 336 (3i orals in four-part 
harmony. Eight of the tunes are by Christoph 
Kiihnau himself. He also collected and 
edited a book of Choral- Vorspiele by various 
composers, including Emanuel Bach and Kirn- 
berger. J. R. M. 

KDHNEL, August (6. Delmenhorst, Aug. 3, 
1645 ; d. (Vssel, c. 1700), one of the greatest 
German viola da gambists, whose claim upon 
po.s<erity rests on the sterling merit of his 
sonatas.^ He is said to have been a pupil in 
composition of Agostino Steffani. He was a 
member of the court chapel at Zeitz from 1661- 
]()H1. In 1665 he visited France to ac(juaint 
himself with the art of the French gambists. 
On his return he played at various courts with 
great success. He refused an engagement 
offered by the Bavarian court as it was condi- 
tional upon his conversion to Roman Catholi- 
cism. In Nov. 1685 he gave concerts in the 
City and at York Buildings, London, on the 
viol da gamba and the baritone, when he played 
his owni sonatas, which w^ero published in 1698. 
In 1686 he was Kapellmeister at the court of 
(tassel, where he remained to the end of his 
hfe. E. V. d. S. 

KtJHNEL, August {d. Leipzig, 1684), court 
Kai>ellmeister at Zeitz about the same time fis 
the above, their biographies often appearing 
confused. On »Sej)t. 26, 1 682, he was appointed 
organist of Rt. Thomas, Lei])7,ig. E. v. d. S. 

KUHNEL, Johann Mu iiakl (latter half of 
17th cent.) virtuoso on tlie lute and bass viol, for 
some time at the court of Ik'iiin. He went to 
Weimar in 1717 and afterw^ards entered the ser- 
vice of Marshal Flemming at Dresden. The 
latter part of his life he spent at Hamburg. He 
composed sonatas for 1 and 2 violas da gamba 
(1730). (E. van dcr Rtracten, History of the 

Violoncdlo.) e. v. d. s. 

KCRZTNGER. (1) Jgnaz Franz Xaver, 
court Kapellmeister c. 1750 at Mergenthcim 
(Wiirtemberg). He composed ‘ David et 
Apollo’ . . and eight 6-part symphonies for 
church or secjular use, op. 1 (1758). His other 
compositions remained unpublished. Ho wrote 
also an instruction book for singing and for 
violin playing (Augsbimg, 1763). 

1 1 &etAiSt.y^\j^iJXtZur4ouUchenLUeraiurJur Viola da Qamb* 
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(2) Paul (b. Wurzburg, c. 1760), son of the 
former, showed early talent for music, but was 
destined bv his father for the study of the law. 
Overcoming all obstacles, however, he entered 
the Munich court chapel and in 1773 achieved 
success with an opera, ‘ The Countess ’ (MS. 
now in Dresden Libr.). He intended to return 
to Wurzburg, but finding no vacancy he went 
to Ratisbon, where he joined the chapel of the 
Prince of Turn and Taxis and wrote the music 
for the reception of the Emperor Joseph II., 
who was so pleased with his compositions that 
he engaged him for his court at Vienna, where 
he produced his operas, ‘ The Illumination ’ in 
1792, and ‘ Robert and Calliste ’ in 1794. He 
wrote also some excellent church music, which 
was partly still in use during the latter part of 
•ast century ; and secular songs. Kiirzinger 
was still living in Vienna in 1807 as music 
director of an educational institute (Fetis; 
Mendel), B. v. d. s. 

KUFFERATH, (1) Hubert Ferdinand 
(5. Miihleim on Ruhr, Rhenish Prussia, June 10, 
1818 ; d. Brussels, June 23, 1896), was the 
youngest of eight brothers, all musicians, and 
grew up in musical surroundings. As a child 
of 7 he was accustomed to tune the church 
organs of the neighbourhood, and played both 
piano and violin in public at a very early age. 
His eldest brother, Johann, director of the 
music-school at Utrecht, undertook to teach 
him, and eventually sent him to Cologne to 
complete his studies in violin playing and 
composition. At the Niederrheinische Festival 
of 1839 at Diisseldorf, ho played a violin solo 
BO much to Mendelssohn’s satisfaction that the 
master urged him to go to Leipzig, where, after 
studying the violin under David, Kufferath 
took up the pianoforte, studying composition 
under Mendelssohn and Hauptman. In the 
winter of 1840 he played his capriccio for 
piano and orchestra at a Gewandhaus concert, 
and the piece was noticed by Schumann in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Kufferath was one 
of the band of brilliant students which included 
Bennett, Horsley, Verhulst, Eckert and Gade. 
On returning to Cologne in 1841 he became 
conductor of the Mannergesangverein, and after 
spending some time as a travelling virtuoso, he 
settled in Brussels in 1844, whore he was for 
some time conductor of the Choral Society, and, 
with I.»4onard and Servais, founded a regular 
series of chamber concerts, at which he played, 
alternately, pianoforte and viola. Schumann’s 
concerted music was introduced to the Belgian 
public by this organisation, and Mme. Schu- 
mann occasionally took part in their concerts. 
The title of pianist to the King was conferred 
upon Kufferath by Leopold I. From 1872 
until his death he held the post of professor of 
counterpoint and fugue at the Conservatoire ; 
he wrote an Scole du Choral which is in use in 
Belgium and France. Among his pupils may 


be mentioned Charles de B6riot, Edouard 
Lassen, Franz Servais, L6on Jahin, Arthur de 
Greef and Edgar Tinel. Kufferath’s works in- 
clude a symphony, a piano concerto, a string 
quartet, a trio, many compositions for piano, 
books of songs, and an andante for violin and 
orchestra. 

His son (2) Maurice (6. Brussels, Jan. 8, 
1852 ; d, there, Dec. 8, 1919) was a pupil of 
the two Servais for violoncello, took the degree 
of ‘ doctour en droit et en philologie ’ at the 
university, where a thesis on the theatre of 
Molicre was rewarded with a prize. In 1873 
he joined the staff of the Independavce Beige 
and remained there until 1900. He w'as es- 
pecially responsible for the articles on foreign 
politics, etc. Later on he contributc'd fre- 
quently to the Ouide rrmsiml. and eventually 
became its editor and chief proj)rietor. Under 
his control the paper became knowm for its 
championship of the best modern tendencies in 
music. For the exhibition at Brussels in 1880 
he wrote a report on musical instruments, and 
subsequently was sent by the Belgian Govern- 
ment to report upon the conditions of German 
and Austrian theatres. Among his littTary 
works, the most famous are his interesting 
monographs on Wagner’s later works. Lea 
Maitrea ChanteurSy Lohengriny Walkyrie, Bieg- 
friedy Tristan et Ysevlfy and Parsifal. Most of 
them have gone through many editions. IJcctor 
Berlioz et Srhumanuy and Henri V ievHen^ps are 
the subjects of two more volumes, and Kuffer- 
ath translated into French certain famous books 
of Wagner, Richter, etc., as well as Wagner’s 
letters to Roeckel ; he wrote translations of 
the words of songs, etc., and of several operas, 
such as Mozart’s ‘ Enlevement au scraii,’ etc. 
In 1900 he was appoinU'd director of the 
Theatre de la Monnaie with Guillaume Guide. 
Under their direction the first coinpltdc per- 
formance of the W’^agnerian trilogy in French 
took place, and the following operas were given 
for the first time : D’Indy’s ‘ Etrangcr,’ Ernest 
Chausson’s ‘ Roi Arthus,’ J. Albeniz’s ‘ Popita 
Jimenez,’ and ‘ L’Erraitage flouri,’ Gilson’s 
‘ Captive,* and Blockx’s ‘ Fiancee do la mcr.’ 
He was associated with Ysaye and Guillaume 
Guide in founding the Ysajfe concerts, was a 
member of the ‘ Comit6 de lecture des auivres 
music ales,’ a chevalier of the order of Leopold 
and of the vSauvour de Groce, an officer of 
public instruction, and commander of the order 
of Alphonso XII. 

Bibl. — L. SoLVAT, Notiee rur M. Kufferath. Bniaaela, 1923. 

The daughter of H. F. Kufferath, (3) An- 
tonia (6. Brussels, Oct. 28, 1857), studied 
singing under Stockhausen and Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia. Her fine soprano voice and pre- 
eminently artistic singing were much admired 
at the Schumann Festival at Bonn in 1880, by 
which date she had made fiersolf a name as an 
interpreter of Schumann and of Brahms's songs, 
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ate., some of the latter of which were sunpj by 
her for the first time in public. She visited 
England in 1882, singing at the Popular Con- 
certs, the Philharmonic, etc. On June 2, 1885, 
she married Edward Speyer, and retired from 
the regular exercise of her art. M. 

KUGELMANN, Hans {d. 1542), said to have 
been born at Augsburg, was in 1519 trumpeter 
at Innsbruck in the service of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and afterwards as first trumpet- 
major and then Kapellmeister at Konigsberg in 
the service of Duke Albert of Brandenburg and 
Prussia. In 1540 he brought out a harmonised 
Geeangbiich for liturgical use in the Lutheran 
Chun^h, one of the earliest of the kind after 
Johann Walther's book of 1524. Its title is : 

■ Concentua tiovl trium vocuni ecrleHiarum uauJ In I*ru8ala 
praeclpue acroniuduti . . . News Oeaaui; mit dreyen Stlmmen dem 
fclrohfn und Scliulen zu nutz . . . auch etliche Btdck mlt 8, 6, 6, ' 
4 Btini. huizugethnn * . . . (Augsburg, 1040). 

It contains thirty-nine pieces, eight of them I 
with Latin texts, including a Missa and Mag- 
nificat, mostly for three voices, thirty of them j 
being the composition of Kugolmann himself. 
Towards the end there are a few more elaborate 
pieces. A complete Psalm by Stoltzor for five 
voices, another by Hans Heugol for six voices, 
etc. Kiigelmanii’s book is the first source for 
the Choral -tunes, ‘Nun lob mein’ Seel’ den 
Herrn ’ (of which there arc three settings, a 3, 
a 5 and a 8), and ‘ Allein Gott in der Hdh’,* 
this latter, however, being based on a Plain- 
song Gloria in Excolsis. Wintorfold, in his 
Emngelische Kirchenmusikt gives three of 
Kugelrnann’s pieces. J. R. M. 

KUHE, (1) Wilhelm (6. Prague, Dec. 10, 
182.3 ; d. Kensington, Oct. 8, 1912), was taught 
music by Tomaschek, with Schulhoff as a fellow- 
student. He made a concert tour with great 
success in 1844-45 at Linz, Salzburg, Inns- 
bruck, Augsburg, Munich and Stuttgart. He 
visited London with Pischek in 1845, and 
played with succes.s at the Musical Union in 
Maysedcr’s trio, op. 52, May 13. He then lived 
in England (London and Brighton) after 1847. 
Kuho showed great enterprise by the annual 
festival hold by him at Brighton from 1870-82, 
wherein he eneouragod native talent by the 
now works composed at his instance and pro- 
duced by him. He frequently appeared in 
London, whore he gave an annual concert for 
many years from 1846. He was appointed a 
professor of the R.A.M. in 1886, a post he 
resigned in 1904. His numerous compositions 
include many drawing-room pieces, fantasias 
and studies, viz. ‘ Liedor ohne Worte,’ op. 12 ; 

‘ Lo Carillon,’ op. 13 ; ‘ Chanson d’nmour ’ ; 

‘ Romance sans ])aroles,* op. 17 ; ‘ Le Feu 
Follet,’ op. 38 ; * Victoria Fantasia on National 
Anthem ’ ; * Fantasia on Austrian Anthem * ; 
operatic fantasias, etc. In 1896 his Musicxd 
Recollections was published by Bentley & Sons. 

A. C. 

His son (2) Ernest is well known in London 


as a musical journalist, on the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph. 

KUHLAU, Friedrich (6. Uelzen, Hanover, 
Sept. 11, 1786 ; d. Copenhapn, Mar. 12, 1832), 
a musician of some distinction in his day. He 
was born of poor parents, and had the mis- 
fortune to lose an eye at an early age. The 
loss did not, however, quench his ardour for 
music. During a wandering life he contrived 
to learn the piano and the flute, and to acquire 
a solid foundation of harmony and composition. 
Ho was, about 1800, in Hamburg, and previ- 
ously in Brunswick. Germany was at that 
time under French rule, and to avoid the con- 
scription he escaped to Copenhagen, where he 
became the first flute in the king’s band. He 
then settled in Denmark, acquired a house in 
Lyngbye, near Copenhagen, to which he fetched 
his parents, composed half-a-dozcn operas, was 
made professor of music and court composer, 
and enjoyed a very great popularity. In the 
autumn of 1825 he was at Vienna, and Seyfried ^ 
has preserved a capital story of his expedition 
to Beethoven at Baden with a circle of choice 
friends, of the way in which the great composer 
dragged them at once into the open air, and 
of the jovial close of the day’s proceedings. 
Kuhlau, inspired by champagne and the 
presence of Beethoven, extemporised a canon, 
to which Beethoven responded on the spot, 
but thought it wise to replace his first attempt 
next morning by another, which is one reiter- 
ated joko on the name of his guest (and, 
whether intentionally or not, on the name 
‘ Bach ’)— 



lau Kuhlau nicht lau Kuhl iiicht lau 


and was accompanied by the following note : 

Baden, September 3, 1825. 

*I must confess that the chainpaRnc got too much 
into my head last ni^ht, and has once more siiewn 
me that it rather ci»nfuse8 my wits than assists them ; 
for thouKh it is usually easy enough for me to give 
an answer on the spot, 1 declare J do not in the least 
recollect what i wrote last night. Tliink sometimes 
of your most faithful Beethoven.' 

In 1830 Kuhlau suffered two irreparable 
losses — the destruction of the greater part of 
his manuscripts by fire, and the death of his 
parents. This double calamity affect-ed his 
health, and he died at Copenhagen, leaving a 
mass of compositions, of which a few for flute 
and a few for piano are still esteemed. Q. 

KUHNAU, Johann (6. Geising, Bohemia, 
Apr.® 1660 ; d. June 25, 1722), a very remark- 
able musician, cantor of Leipzig, and one of 
the pillars of the German school of the clavier. 

1 Btetho%^n» Studien, Anhang, p. 6e« also BeeihovsoS 
Letter* (Nohl), No. 386. 

" *pr. 6, 1660. 
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As a boy he had a lovely voice and a strong 
turn for music. Ho was put to the Krouzschule 
at Dresden about 161)9, w'hore ho bocamo a 
* Rathsdiscantist,’ and obtained regular in- 
struction in music. On the breaking of his 
voice ho worked the harder, and in addition 
to his music learned Italian. The plague in 
1680 drove him home, but Oeising 'W'as no field 
for his talent, and ho wont to Zittau and worked 
in the school, till the excollenco of a motet 
which ho wrote for the Rathswalil, or election 
of the town council, procured him the post of 
cantor, with a salary on wdiich ho could study 
at leisure. He began by lecturing on French. 
His next move was to Leipzig, in 1 (>82, whither 
his fame had preceded him, and in that city of 
music he cast anchor for t he rest of his life. In 
1684 he succeeded Kuhncl as organist at St. 
Thomas’s. In 1688 he founded a ‘ Collegium 
Musicum,’ or set of concerts. At the same 
time he was studying law, and qualified himself 
for the rank of advocate. In 1 700 he was made 
musical director of the University and of tho 
two principal churches, and in 1701 cantor. 
After this no further rise was possible. He left 
translations from Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian and French, and wrote satirical poetry 
of no common order. Of his works on music 
the following are named : Jura circa musicA)s 
ecclesiasticos (Leipzig, 1688) ; J)cr musicka- 
lische Quacksalber . . . in eittcr kurtzweiligen utid 
angenehmen H iMorie . . . 6e.sr/(,We6ea ( Dresden, 
l700) ; Traciaim de tctrachordo ; Iritroduclio ad 
compositionem ; and Dif^ 2 ^nfatio de triads — the 
last three in MS. He wTote motets on Chorals, 
and other sacred pieces ; but his clavier music 
is his glory, and ho is the greatest figure among 
German composers for the clavier before Ba(^h. 
He w'as the inventor of tho sonata as a piece 
in several movements, not dance- tunes — the first 
of which, ‘ Fine Sonata aus dem B,’ in three 
movements, is found in his ‘ Sieben Partien ’ 
(Leipzig, 1695). He followed this wdth thirteen 
others — ‘ Frische Clavier-Friichte, odor sieben 
Sonaten ’ (Dresden and Leipzig, 1696) ; 

* Biblische llistorien nebst Ausicgung in scchs 
Sonaten ’ — tho last a curious offspring of tho 
musician and the divine, and a very early 
instance of Programme music. J. S. Shedlock 
edited several of those quaint Bible sonatas for 
Novollo & Co., and describes tliem fully in his 
PiavA)forte Sonata. The whole set were pub- 
lished in the D.D.T.^ vol. iv., edited by K. 
Piisler. In addition to these he published 
‘ Clavieru bung aus 14 Partien . . . bcstchend ’ 
(Leipzig, 1689) — a collection of Suites, that is, 
of dance-tunes. Becker has republished two 
of Kuhnau’s pieces in his ‘ Ausgewiihlte Ton- 
stucko * ; and Pauer, who introduced several of 
them to tho English public in his chronological 
performances in 1862 and 1863, printed a suite 
in his ‘ Alte Clavierrnusik ’ (Senff), and a 
Sonata in his ‘ Alte Meistor * (Breitkopf). 


l^inu—Sammfrnnde of the Int, Mus. Gee., 1902, p. 473. list U> 
literary and musical works in Q.-L . ; A. Sciikkino, E\n Memorial 
Joh Kuhnaus, Z M W , Auk.-McijI,. pp. (512-1(5; R. Rolland, 

Musical Tour through the Land of the Test (Enjf. trans. R, Mall, 1922) 
cuuiains an excellent account ot the Musikaliseho Quacksalher. 

G., with addns. 

KIJLLAK, (1) Theodor {b. Krotostdiiri, 
province of Posen, Sept. 12, 1818 ; d. Mar. 1, 
1882), w^as famous chielly as teacher of the 
piano. His father hold the post of ‘ Land- 
gerichts-sekretar ’ at Krotoschin. Ho w^as first 
intc'nded for the law, but preferred to devote 
himself to music. He was a pupil of llauck 
from his eleventh year, having previously been 
under tho tuition of Albt'rt Agthe. In 1837 lie 
went to Berlin to study medicine. In 1842 
he became a pupil of Czerny, and in 1846 was 
made Hofpianist to the King of Prussia. He 
founded, in conjunction with Stern and Marx, 
a Conservatorium at Berlin in 1850 ; and in 
1855, in consequence of some disagreement with 
his fcllow^-w'orkers, he started a now institution 
under the name of ‘ None Akademit' der Ton- 
kunst ’ in the same (;ity, w'horo ho resid(*(l until 
his death. He devoted his attention principalh’ 
to tho ‘ drawing-room ’ stylo of composiiion, 
and published many transcriptions and ai range- 
ments for the piano, which aro very popular. 
Of his original w'orks tho following are the most 
remarkable : 

Grand concerto in C minor for piano and orchestra (up 55) 
Trio for piano and HtriuKs (op. 77); Duos for pi-iiuf ami violin, 
Ballades, Boleros, etc., tor piano solo , * Les Ktincelles,’ ‘ I.oi 

Danaides,’ * La Gazelle,' etc, ; also colled ions of small idcces, sue** 
as 'Deux I’ortefeutlles de inusique, ' Kiridcrielicn,' two sits ol 
nieces (op SI), * Lcs Fleurs anini^es.’ Aidodk his later works rna” 
be mentioned ' Ondinn ' (op. 112). ' I'oncert-dtudt ' (op, 12 1 ) 

In 1877 he published a second edition of his 
‘ Octave-Sfdiool,’ which is very valuable as an 
instruction book. 

His brother, (2) Adolf {b. Feb. 23, i823 ; 
d. Berlin, Dec. 25, 1862), was a distinguisheci 
musical critic in Berlin, and wrote Das Musi- 
kalisch-Schone (Leipzig, 1858), and Aesihetik des 
Clavierspiels (Berlin, 1861). M. 

(3) Franz {b. Berlin, Apr. 12, 1844 ; d. there 
Dec. 9, 1913), son of 4’hcodor, was educated in 
his father’s Akademit;, and produced some 
educational works as well as compositions. His 
opera ‘ Mes de Castro ’ was given in Btulin in 
1877. 

(4) Ernst {b. Berlin, Jan. 22, 1855), son Oi 
Adolf, became a wt'll-known teacher of the piano 
and of comyiosition in Berlki {Hiemanu). 

RUMMER, Friedrich August {b. Meiniii 
gen, Aug. 5, 1797 ; d. Dresden, May 22, 1879), 
a groat violoncellist. His father (an oboist) 
migrated to Dresden, where the lad hnirnt tho 
violoncello under Dotzauor. It was his ambi- 
tion to enter the King’s band, but as thtu-e was 
then no vacancy for a violoncellist, ho took*up 
tho oboe, and soon attained such proficiency as 
to obtain tho desired appointment, in Nov. 
1814. In 1817 ho again took up his original 
instrument, and in time bocamo known as the 
most accomplished virtuoso in Germany. With 
the exception of occasional musical tourer 
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principally in Germany and Italy, his career 
was confined to Drc'sdcn. In 18G4 ho cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as a member of the J^rosdtm orchestra, 
after which he retired on a pension, and was 
succeeded by F. Grutzmac-her. Kummor was 
a voluminous writer for his instrument. Of 
his works 1(>3 have appeared in print, among 
which are Concertos, Fantasias, a good Violon- 
cello School, etc. He also composed some 200 
entr’actes for the Dresden Theatre. Among 
his many distinguished pupils, Goltermann of 
Stuttgart andCossmarin of Wiesbaden may be 
named. T. p. p. 

His grandson, (2) Alexander Charles 
(h. Dresden, 1850), was trained under David at 
the Leipzig Consorvatorium, and lived for many 
years in London in high esteem as a violinist. 

A. C. 

KUNC, Jan (b. Doubravice, Moravia, Mar. 
27, 1888), composer, conductor, teacher and 
dirt‘(;tor of the State Conservatoire at Brno 
since June 1923. 

He studied at the Organ School at Brno, 
under Loos Jami^ek, passed his examinations in 
pianoforte and singing, and went on to the 
Conservatoire at Prague, where he worked first 
under Karel Stocker, and lati'r under Vitczslav 
Novak for composition, and Kovaiovic for con- 
ducting. Ho acted as musical critic for the 
leading Moravian paper, the Lidovt Not'iny^ 
toured with his wife (a singer and also a pupil 
of the Prague (k)nservatoire) through Boliemia 
and Moravia (1918-19), was chorus-master and 
conductor at the Prague National Theatre 
(1919-20); appointed S(5cretary to the Brno 
Conservatoire, and, aftc*r it w^as taken over by 
the State in 1920, bc(;ame successively Ad- 
ministrator and Dinu tor. Kune is perhaps 
best know n as a composer of choral works in the 
national spirit and as an interesting arranger 
of the folk-songs. But lie has written in other 
styles, and his music is now beginning to be 
published in Czechoslovakia. His symphonic 
poem ‘ A ISong of Youth,’ op. 12, wliich won a 
prize offered by the Czech Academy, was pro- 
duced at a concert of the Prague Philharmonic 
Society in 1920. Like many of his contem- 
poraries, Kune has found the urgent demands 
upon his services for the reorganisation of the 
educational life on a national basis a hindrance 
to creative activity. The following is a list of 
his principal works ; 

ORCHKSTBA 

Bymphonio Poem for full orchestra. * Pincft ml&di ' (Song of 
Toutb), necoud prize of the Czech Academy of Arts. 

CHAMBBR MUSIC 

Trio, op. S, In F minor, for vln v'cl. and PP. (MS.) ' String 
Quartet, op. 9, b) Q major, secoml prize of (he Czech Academy (in the 
repertory of the Czech Quartet) ; A eecond String Quartet (still 
unQaished. 19?;)). 

PIANOPORTK 

SooatA in O minor, op. 1 (MS) NAlady (Moods), op. 13; 
Miniatures, op. 19 (children's picccN, Pazdirck, Brno). 

CHORA T, MUSIC 

Male Voice Obomses, op. 4 (ptibUohed separately by Pr. llrb&nek, 
Prague, and by the Hudetml Matlce of the Society of Arts) ; 
'Seventy-Thousand,' for chorus and orchestra, op. 8 (MS.); A 

VOL. m 


Czech Mass, for soprano and organ, op. 7 (MS ) ; Maie Voice Choruses 
op. 11 (published separately by Hudehni Malice ; in the repertory 
of the Prague and Moravian ( :hor,il Hocieties of Teachers) ; * Htala 
Kadeuka u Dunaja ' (There was a Duck by the Danube), ballad for 
alto voice and orchestra, op. 14 (Itarvi(‘ & Novotiiif, Brno) ; 
‘ Zahrad<a ’ (The Garden), for women’s \ oi«'es, unaccompanied, ojj i b 
(Iludebni Malice, Prague); Choruses for mixed voices, op. 16 
(Hudebul Matice) ; Pestiva! Chorus for the Choral Society of 
Moravian Teachers, in honour of thair Jubilee, op. (O. Pazdirek 
Brno) : Polk-suugs arranged for choius, ot>. Hi (O. Pazdirek, Brno). 

Many Solo Songs, at present chiefly in MS. ^ ^ 

KUNST DER FUGE, DIE, soo Art of 
Fugue, The. 

KUNST-HARMONIUM, see Karq-Elert. 

KUNTZEN (Kitnzen). I’hrce members of 
the family who boro this name, father, son 
and grandson, distinguished themselves as 
musitdans of some conse([ucnce in their day. 
(1) Johann Paul Kuntzen (6. Leisnig in 
Saxony, Aug. 30, 1090 ; d. Mar. 20, 1757), 
whose father was a cloth manufacturer at 
Lei.snig. While still attending the University of 
Leipzig in 17i(), he w^as engaged at the Leipzig 
Opera, both as singer and instrumental per- 
former. In 1718 he became Kapellmeister at 
Zerbst, and in 1719 at Wittenberg, where he 
e.stablished regular concerts. In 1723 he was 
invited to Hamburg as opera composer. In 
1732 he was appointed organist to the Marien- 
Kircho at LubeeJe, wJiich post he held till his 
death. At Liibeck he also established regular 
concerts which may be considered as a con- 
tinuation of the Advent Abendmusiken of 
Buxtehude. Mattheson speaks highly of his 
compositions (opera, oratorio, etc.), none of 
which, however, appear ever to have been 
printed. 

(2) Adolph Karl (surname generally spelt 
Kunzen), son of Johann Paul {b. Wittenberg, 
Sept. 22, 1720; d, 1781), early distinguished 
himself as a performer on the harpsichord and 
clavier generally, and made tours as a virtuoso, 
in the course of which he paid several visits 
to London. It was in London that his op. 1 
appeared, 12 sonatas for tlie harjisichord, dedi- 
cated to the Prince of Wales. In 17-49 he was 
appointed Konzertmeistcr to the Duke of Meck- 
lenbiirg-Schwerin, and in 1757 succeeded his 
father as organist at the Marien-K irehe, Lubeck, 
where he continued till his death. In his 
official capacity at Liibeek, as also previously 
in Schwerin, he produced a large number of 
Passions, oratorios and church cantatas (see 
Q.-L,) The library at Schwerin contains a 
large number of instrumental works by him 
(concertos, symphonies) and birthday serenatas 
for members of the ducal familJ^ Besides the 
few for the harpsichord already mentioned, the 
only other works published by him are three 
collections of songs with accompaniment of 
figunnl bass only, 1748-56 (‘ Lieder zum un- 
schuldigen Zeitvertreib ’). 

(3) Friedrich Ludwig Aemtlius (surname 
always spelt KirNZEN), son of Adolph Karl 
{h, Lubeck, Sept. 24, 1761 ; d. 1817), received 
his early musical instruction from his father, 
who in 1768 brought him to London, where, 

V 
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along with his equally talented sister, he ap- 
peared as a juvenile prodigy, playing in a con- 
certo fer two claviers. In 1781 he attended 
the University at Kiel for the study of law. 
There he made the acquaintance of Professor 
K F. Cramer, a musical dilettante and writer, 
who encouraged him to devote himself to 
music. Giving up his legal studies in 1787, he 
obtained through Cramer’s influence a minor 
post at the Copenhagen Opera, where in 1789 
he produced his first Danish opera, ‘ Holger 
Danske ’ (Oberon), which the same year was 
?iso published in a piano score edited by 
Cramer. Shortly afterw-ards he went to Berlin, 
where, in conjunction with Reichardt, he edited 
a musical journal. In 1792 he was musical 
director of the theatre at Frankfort, and in 1 794 
held a similar post at Prague. In 1795 he suc- 
cessfully produced his opera ‘ Das Fest der 
Winzer,* which also appeared in piano score. 
The same year he succeeded J. A. P Schulz as 
director of the opera at Copenhagen, where he 
produced a large number of Danish operas. 
Most of these were xmblished in piano score at 
Copenhagen. (For list see Q.-L.) j. e. m. 

jkUNTZSCH, Johann Gottfried (d. 1854), 
one of those earnest, old-fashioned, somewhat 
pedantic musicians to whom Germany owes 
much ; who are bom in the poorest ranks, raise 
themselves by unheard-of efforts and self- 
denial, and die without leaving any permanent 
mark except the pupils whom they help to form. 
The ‘ Baccalaureus Kuntzsch ’ was teacher of 
the organ and clavier at the Lyceum of Zwickau 
when Schumann was a small boy, and it was by 
him that the great composer was grounded in 
pianoforte - playing. Kuntzsch celebrated his 
jubilee at Zwickau in July 1852, when Schu- 
mann wrote him a charming letter,^ which his 
biographer assures us was but one of many. 
Schumann’s studies for the pedal piano— six 
pieces in canon -form (op. 56), composed in 1845 
and published in 1846 — are dedicat ed to his old 
master, whose name is thus happily preserved 
from oblivion. Kuntzsch died at a great age, 

o. 

KUPSCH, Karl Gustav {b. Berlin, Feb. 24, 
1807 ; d. Naumburg, July 30, 1846), demands 
a few lines as having been for a short time 
Schumann’s instructor in the theory of music * 
— apparently in the latter part of 1830, after 
his accident to his finger. Kupsch was an 
average German Kapellmeister, and lived and 
worked in Berlin, Leipzig and Dresden as 
teacher, composer and conductor, till 1838, 
when he settled in Rotterdam as director of the 
Binging Academy, and one of the committee 
of the ‘ Eruditio musica ’ Society. In 1845 he 
returned to Germany, became director of the 
theatre at Freiburg im Breisgau, and at Naum- 
burg, where he died. g. 

KURTH, Ernst (6. Vienna, June 1, 1886), 

1 WMd4dewiky givM It, p. 10. > Wadelewiky, p. 07. 


studied under Guido Adler, graduated D.Ph. 
1908 with a thesis on Der Stil der Opera Seria 
von Chr, W, Oluck bis zum Orfeo (published in 
Adler’s Studien) and, after holding a post at 
Wickersdorf in Thuringia, settled in 1912 as 
a teacher in Berne. He founded there his 
Collegium Musicum and received a professor- 
ship in 1920. He wrote in 1913 Die Voraus^ 
setzungen der theoreiischen Ilarmoniky but his 
distinctive contribution to musical thought up 
to the present time is contained in two volumes, 
Grundlagen des linearen Kontrapunkts (1916) 
and liornantische Harmonik (1919). In the 
former he expounds his elaborate theory of 
* linear counterpoint ’ as the result of a detailed 
examination of Bach’s melodic style. Simi- 
larly the latter is based on the study of Wagner’s 
‘ Tristan.’ Together these w^orks are held to bo 
an important landmark in the evolution of a 
modern theory of music based on the German 
classics. c. 

KURZ, Selma, Austrian soprano, was 
famous as the chief lyric soprano at the court 
opera and the most popular singer in Vienna. 
Selma Kurz made her first appearance in 
London on June 7, 1904, at Covent Garden as 
Gilda in ‘ Rigoletto ’ and enjoyed nothing less 
than a triumph. As a singer pure and simple 
she made p(jrhaps an even stronger im}>rossion 
when she played Oscar, the page in ‘ Un hallo 
in maschera,’ the perfection of her shako 
astonishing half the singing-masters in London 
and provoking comparison with the most 
celebrated sopranos of the past. In other 
circumstances Selma Kurz w^ould very likely 
have become a permanent attraction at Covent 
Garden, but though she reapfKsared in 1905 
and sang in ‘ Rigoletto ’ with Caruso and Scotti, 
she was never a regular member of the com- 
pany. Heard at Queen’s Hall since the war, 
she sang as fluently as ever, with a quality of 
tone little impaired by time, but slui wa? 
slightly uncertain in intonation. s. n. p. 

KUSSER, see Cottsser. 

KUSSEVITZKY, Sergei Alexandrovitcn 
(6. Tver, Juno 30, 1874), is famous both as a 
virtuoso of the double bass and as orchestral 
conductor. 

Educated at the Philharmonic Music School 
in Moscow he first entered the Imperial Or- 
chestra, but cultivating the double bass as a 
solo instrument he soon began to give recitals. 
Ho proved not only his complete technical com* 
mand, but also that the musical qualities of the 
instrument were capable of unlimited develop- 
ment in the hands of a master. Kussevitzky’s 
fame spread through Europe and his virtuosity 
was first showm to England in 1907, when he 
gave double-bass recitals at the Bechstein (now 
Wigmore) Hall. In the following year he re- 
turned, giving further double-bass recitals and 
conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 
(^v.) for the first time in a programme of 
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Beethoven s works. This began an association 
which has been fruitful in many conspicuously 
fine pcrforTnancos both of Beethoven and of 
Russian orchestral music in the interpretation 
of which Kussovitzky excels. Kussovitzky 
studied the methods of Nikisch in Berlin, but 
his genius as a conductor is of that intuitive 
kind which owes little to teaching. He formed 
an orchestra of his own in Russia with which he 
gave important symphony concerts in the great 


appeared almost entirely in the 14th and 
16th centuries from all except the Kyries. 
The troped or farced Kyries survived down 
to the Reformation. (See Tiiope.) The 
•Kyrie of the Missa pro Defunctis, exhibited in 
the subjoined example, is peculiarly interest- 
ing, not only from its own inherent beauty, 
but, as win be presently shown, from the use 
to which it was turned by Palestrina, in the 
16th century. 
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cities. He also founded a firm for the publica- 
tion of Russian music. The revolution brought 
to an end his activities in Russia. I^atterly ho 
has conducted concerts in the capitals of 
Europe, and in 1924 was appointed to direct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. (See Boston.) 

c. 

KVAPIL, Jaroslav (6. Frystak, Moravia, 
Apr. 21, 1892;, teacher and composer. Ho 
studied under Leon Janaeek at the Organ 
School, Brno, and immediately on completing 
his courses was appointed professor of organ 
and counterpoint. From 1911-13 he continued 
his education at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
his teachers being Teichrnuller (PF.), Max 
Reger (composition) and Hans Sitt (conduct- 
ing). His diploma work consisted of Varia- 
tions and a Fugue for Oichestra. Kvapil is at 
present professor of piano and composition at 
the State Conservatoire ot Brno and conductor 
of the Brno Philharmonic Society. His works 
include : 

•2 Hvtnphonics (A mi'n., R ma}.) ; a Btrinif q\iartct (G min.), a 
PF trio, a PF. qulnlet ; 2 vlolm sonataji, a vlolonccUo nonata, 
a PF Houata ; many Mougd (Hoint* publiHht-d by IXudebni Malice, 
Prague) and plauu piecee ; a cauluta fur barytou solo, chorus and 
orchestra, etc. 

R. N. 

KYRIE (Or. Ki'pie t\iri(jov i Kyrie eleison; 
* Lord, have mercy ’)• 

(1) That portion of the Ordinary of the Mass 
which immediately follows the Introit, and pre- 
cedes the ‘ (lloria in excelsis.’ It is, historically 
speaking, the end of the litany wliich preceded 
the Mass. Originally Kyries were sung ad 
libitum f but in the early mediaeval period the 
number was reduced to nine — a threefold 
‘ Kyrie eleison,’ a threefold ‘ Christe eleison,* 
and a threefold ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ repeated. The 
primitive music, as this history suggests, was 
very simple ; but with the change in form 
came a change of music, and from the 9th or 
10th century onward ninefold Kyries were com- 
posed, as St. Dunstan composed the ‘Kyrie 
Rex Splendcns,’ or else adapted from older 
melodics. The next stop was that the elaborate 
melodics were farced, i e. provided with a set of 
words written so that a syllable went to each 
note ; and from the incipit of these words they 
took their name. Similar tropes were inserted 
into other pieces of the services, but they dis- 


When, after the invention of figured music, 
these venerable melodies were selected as 
themes for the exercise of contrapuntal skill, 
the Kj^ie naturally assumed a prominent posi- 
tion in the polyphonic Mass ; and at once took 
a definite form, the broad outlines of which 
passed, unaltered, through the vicissitudes of 
many changing schools. The construction of 
the words led, almost of necessity, to their 
separation into three distinct movements. 
8omc of the earlier contrapuntists delighted in 
moulding these into canons, of excessive com 
plexity. The great masters of the 16th century 
jiref erred rather to treat them as short bin- 
well-developed real fugues, on three distini!t 
subjects, the last of which was usually of a 
somew'hat more animated character than the 
other two. 


CunttLS. Palestrina. 
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(2) The Response, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon 
us, and incline our hearts to keep this law ’ ; 
sung, in the service of the Church of England, 
after the recitation of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

As the custom of reciting the Commandments 
during the Communion Service is of later date 
than the First Prayer Book of King Edw'ard the 
Sixth, in Merbecke’s ‘ Book of Common Praier 
Noted * (1660) the old ninefold Kyrie is founo 
in a simple form, borrowed from the Kyrie citeo 
above. Dyce in his Book of Common Prayer 
with Plain Tune (1844) adapted this to Hie 
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Kyrie of the present^ Prayer Book, and his 
adaptation is in frequent use. The Kyrie pro- 
vided by Merbecko for a burial was taken with 
less alterations from the melody which was 
used in the lesser Litany as well as in the Mass, 
and is probably the primitive form of KjTie. 

* The proposals for revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
Iwued in 1927 contain permlsBivo use uf tbs original Kyrio. 


The treatment of the Enj^lish Kyrie by the 
early composers of the polyphonic sc hool was 
extremely simple and dignified ; indeeti, some 
of these responses, as set by Tallis (in the 
Dorian Mode), Byrd, Farrant, Gibbons and 
other old English writers, are perfect little 
gems of artistic beauty. (See Service.) 

w. s. R. ; addns. w. H. F. 
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, tlio sixth note of tho major scale in the 
nomenclature of France and Italy. See 
A ; HEXA(MroR]) ; Sot.misation. 

LA BAH me, Mkuiel. he, seo Barre. 

LA BASSJ<:F, Adam HE, see Bass^:b. 

L’ABJIF, SCO AjiBib. 

LABIAL FIFES, or^an pipes possessing lips 
as (listiti;,aii.slicd from reeds. 

LABITZKY, (1) .losKK {h. vSehdnfold, Eger, 
July 4, 1802; d. Carlsbad, Aug. 19, 1881), a 
well-known danco c;om])oscr, was grounded in 
music by Veit of lYtschaii. In 1820 he became 
lirst violin in the band at Marieiibad and in 
1821 reniovc'.d to a similar position at Carlsbad. 
Il(^ then formed an oichestra of his own, and 
made; tours in South ( Jt;rrnany. Feeling his de- 
tieiencics, he i(jok a course of compusition under 
vVint(T, in Munich, and in 1827 y)ublished his 
lirst dances tluTt*. In 1 8115 he settled at ('arls- 
bad as dij'cetor of tho band, making journeys 
from Fetersburg on the one hand, to London 
on the other, and becoming every day more 
famous. He lived at Carlsbad, and associated 
his son (2) At cuist (6. Oct. 22, 18:12; d. Aug. 
28, 1903) with him as director from 1853. His 
s(‘eond son, (.3) Wilhelm, an excellent violin- 
j)layer, sottk'd at d'oronto, (lanada, and his 
daughter was a favourite singer at Frankfort. 

T^abitzky’s dances are full of rhythm and 
spirit. Among his waltzes, the ‘ Sirenen,’ 

‘ Cronzboten,’ ‘ Aurora,’ ‘ Carksbader ’ and 
‘ Licht('nst('iner ’ are good. In galops ht^ fairly 
rivalled J.«annt;r and Strauss, though he had not 
tho poetry of those two composers. F. a. 

LABLACHE, Lruu {h. NapK's, Deo. 6, 1794 ; 
d. Na])les, Jan. 23, 1858), operatic singer. His 
mother was Irish, and his father, Nicolas La- 
blache, a merchant of Marseilles, had quitted 
that j)lace in 1791 in consequence of the Revolu- 
tion. But another Revolution in 1799 over- 
whelmed him with ruin in his new country, and 
he died of cdiagrin. Ilis family was, however, 
protected by Joseph Buonaparte, and Luigi at 
the age of 12 was placed in the C^onservatorio 
della Pietii do’ Turchini, afterwards called tSaii 
Sebastian o. 

Gentilli taught him the elements of music, 
and V alesi instructed him in singing ; while, at 
the same time, ho studied tho violin and violon- 
cello und(jr other masters. His progress was ?yot 
at first remarkable, for ho was wanting in appli- 
cation and regularity ; but his aptitude was 
soon discovert»d by a singular incident. Ono 
day a contrabassist was wanted for tho orchestra 
of S. Onofrio. Marcello -Perrino, who taught 
young Lablacho the violoncello, said to him, 
‘ You play the violoncello very well : you can 
easily learn tho double bass ! ’ The boy had a 
dislike for that instrument, in spite of which ho 
got the gamut of the double bass written out for 


him on a Tuesday, and on the following Friday 
execjited his part with perfect acjcuracy. At 
this period his boy’s voice was a beautiful con- 
tralto ; his last use of it was to sing, as it was 
just breaking, tho solos in the Requiem of 
Mozart on tho death of Haydn in 1 809. Before 
many months were passed, however, lie became 
possessed of a magnificent bass, which gradually 
increased in volume until, at tho ago of 20, it 
was the finest of the kind which can be remem- 
bered, with a compass of two octaves, from Eb 
to cV* 

Continually dominated by tho desire to ap- 
pear on the stage, the young Lahlaehe made his 
escape from tho Conscu vatorio no less than five 
times, and was as often brought back in dis- 
grace. He engaged himself to sing at Salerno 
at 15 ducats a month (40 sous a day), and 
re(‘.(;ived a month’s salary in advance ; but, re- 
maining two days longer at Naples, he spent 
tho money. As lie could not, liowever, appear 
decently without luggage, he filled a port 
manteau with sand, and set out. Twe days 
lat-er ho was found at Salerno by the vice-presi- 
dent of tho Consorvatorio, while the impresario 
seized tho effects of the young truant- in order 
to recoup himself tho salary ho had advanced, 
but found, to his horror, nothing in tho port- 
manteau but what Lablacho had })ut there ! ^ 
To these escapades was duo, however, the in- 
stitution of a little theatre within tho Con- 
servatorio ; and Lablacho was satisfied for a 
time. A royal edict, meanwhile, forbade the 
impresario of any theatre, under severe penal- 
ties, to engage a student of the Conservatorio 
without spiHjial permission. 

Having at length complotod his musical 
education, Lablacho was engaged at tho San 
Carlino Thoatio at Naples, as buffo NapoUtavo, 
in 1812, though then only 18. Ho made hit 
debut in ‘ La molinara ’ of Fioravanti. A few 
months later ho married Teresa Pinotti, tho 
daughter of an actor engaged at tho theatre and 
ono of tho best in Italy. His young wife per- 
suaded Lablaehe, not without difficulty, to quit 
tho San Carlino, a theatre in which two per- 
formances a day wore given, to recommence 
serious study of singing, and to give up the 
patois in which ho had hitherto sung and spoken. 
Accordingly, a year later, after a short engage- 
ment at Messina, he went as primo basso can-- 
tanie to the Opera at Palermo. His first appear- 
ance was ill tho ‘ Sor Man*.- Antonio ’ of Pavesi, 
and his success was so groat as to decide him to 
stay at Palermo for nearly five years. But the 
administration of La Scala at Milan engaged 
him in 1817, where he made his debut as j>an- 
dini in ‘ Conorontola ’ with groat success, due 
to his splendid acting and singing, and in spite 
1 Esoudler. 
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of the provincial accent which still marred his 
pronunciation. Over the latter defect he soon 
triumphed, as he had over his want of applica- 
tion a few years before. It is said that at 
Naples he had enjoyed the groat advantage of 
the society and counsels of Madame Mericofre, 
a banker’s wife, known in Italy before her 
marriage as La Coltellihi (q.v.). To such in- 
fluence as this, and to that of his intelligent 
wife, Lablacho perhaps owed some of the 
Impulse which prompted him to continue to 
study when most singers cease to learn and 
content themselves with reaping the harvest ; 
but much must have been due to his own desire 
for improvement. 

The opera ‘ Elisa e Claudio ’ was now (1821) 
written for him by Mercadante ; his position 
was made, and his reputation spread through- 
out Europe. From Milan ho went to Turin ; 
returned to Milan in 1822, them appeared at 
Venice, and in 1824 at Vienna, and always with 
the same success. At the last city he received 
from the enthusiastic inhabitants a gold medal 
bearing a most flattering inscription. After 
twelve years’ absence ho returned to Naples, 
with the title of singer in the chapel of Ferdi- 
nand I., and with an engagement at the San 
Carlo. Here he created a great sensation as 
Assur in ‘ Semiramide,’ In 1829 we find him 
at Parma, singing in Bellini’s ‘ Zaira.* 

Although Ebers had endeavoured, as early as 
1822, to secure him for London, on the strength 
of his reputation as ‘ perhaps even excelling 
Zucchini,’ Lablacho did not tread the English 
boards till the season of 1830, when ho made his 
debut on Mar. ,30 in the ‘ Matrimonio segreto.’ 
Here, as elsewhere, his success was assured from 
the moment when ho sang his first note, almost 
from the first step he took upon the stage. It 
is indeed doubtful whether he was greater as a 
singer or as an actor. His head was noble, his 
figure very tall, and so atoning for his bulk, 
which became immense in later years : yet he 
never looked too tall on the stage. His strength 
was enormous. As Leporello, he sometimes 
carried off under his arm, apparently without 
effort, the troublesome Masotto, represented by 
Giubilei, a man of the full height and weight of 
ordinary men ! 

Like Garrick, and other great artists, Lab- 
lache shone as much in comic as in tragic parts. 
Nothing could exceed his Leporello ; of that 
character ho was doubtless the greatest known 
exponent. But he had, at an earlier date, played 
Don Giovanni. As Geronimo, the Podest^i in 
‘ La gazza ladra,* again, in ‘ La prova d’ un* 
opera scria,* as Dandini and the Barone di 
Montefiascone, he was equally unapproachable ; 
while his Henry VIII. in ‘ Anna Bolena,’ his 
Doge in ‘ Marino Faliero,’ and Oroveso in 
Norma,’ were s^flendid examples of dignity 
and dramatic force. He appeared for the first 
time in Paris, Nov. 4, 1830, as Geronimo in the 


* Matrimonio segreto,’ and was there also recog- 
nised immediately as the first basso cantante of 
the day. He continued to sing in Paris and 
London for several years ; and it may be men- 
tioned that his terms were in 1828, for four 
months, 40,000 frs. (£1600), with lodging and 
one benefit-night clear of all expenses, the opera 
and his part in it to bo chosen by himself on that 
occasion, as also at his d6but. The modest sum 
named above, in no degree corresponding with 
the value of Lablache in an operatic company, 
was a few years later (1839) the price paid by 
Laporte to Robert, to whom Lablache was then 
engaged at Paris, for the mere cession of his 
services to the London Opera. 

In 1833 Lablache sang again at Naples, re- 
newing his triumphs in the ‘ Elisire d’ amore,’ 
and ‘ Don Pasquale.’ He returned to Paris 
in 1834, after which he continued to appear 
annually there and in London, singing in our 
provincial festivals as well as at the Opera, for 
many years. In 1852 he sang at 8t. Petersburg 
with no loss eclat than elsewhere. Whether in 
comic opera, in the chromatic music of Spohr, 
or in that of Palestrina, ho set^med equally at 
home. Let it be never forgotten that he sang 
(Apr. 3, 1827) the bass solo part in Mozart’s 
Requiem after the death of Beethoven, as he 
had, when a child, sung the contralto part at 
a memorial service for Haydn ; and let the 
former fact be a sufficient answer to those 
who say ho had no notes lower than A or G. 
Be it recorded, at the same time, that he paid 
Barbaja 200 gulden for the operatic singers en- 
gaged on that occasion. He was also one of 
the thirty-two torch-bearers who surrounded 
the coffin of Beethoven at its interment. 
To him, again, Schubert dedicated his three 
Italian songs (op. 83), written to Metastasio’s 
words and composed in 1827, showing thus 
his appreciation of the powers of the great 
Italian. 

In 1856, however, his health began to fail, 
and he was obliged in the following spring to 
drink the waters of Kissingen, where he was 
mot and treated with honour by Alexander II. 
of Russia. Lablache received the medal and 
order given by the Emperor with the prophetic 
words, ‘ These will do to ornament my coffin.’ 
After this he returned for a few days in August 
to his house at Maisons-Lafitte, near Paris ; but 
left it on the 18th, to try the effect of his native 
climate at his villa at Posilipo. But the bright, 
brisk air was too keen for him, and ho had to 
take refuge in Naples. The relief, however, 
served only to prolong his life a short while, and 
he died Jan. 23, 1 858. His remains were brought 
to Paris, and buried at Maisons-Lafitte. 

Lablache had many children ; one of his 
daughters married the great pianist, Thai berg. 
A MUhoae de chant, written by Lablache, was 
published chez Mme. V'^® Canaux, at Paris ; but 
it rather disappointed expectation. 
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He was Queen Victoria’s singing-master 
(1836-37),^ and the esteem and even affection 
which that intercourse engendered are expressed 
more than once in warm terms in Her Majesty’s 
published Diaries and Letters. j. m. 

Bibl. — Cabtil-Blazr^ Biographie dt LaAlaehe ; J. d’Ortioub, 
Journal dea Bubals, Feb. 24, 1858 : Lablache. Onori alia memoria dt 
Luigi Ledflacho (Naples, 1858). 

M. JL. F. 

LA BORDE, J. B. db, see Borde. 

LA CARAMBA, see Caramba. 

LACH, Robert (h. Vienna, Jan. 29, 1874), 
studied at the Conservatoire, 1893-99, with 
Robert Fuchs, and musical history and re- 
search under Wallaschek and Guido Adler. 
He graduated D.Ph. Prague in 1902. His 
studies in folklore and melody bore fruit in 
the papers contributed to the Sammelbdnde of 
the Int. Mus. Ges. In 1911 ho became director 
of the musical department of the Vienna State 
Library ; in 1915 a toacher of the University 
and in 1920 a professor. In addition to his 
important research work and his studies in the 
Wagnerian music drama, he has done much 
musical composition. He contributed to 
Adler’s Handbuchy 1924, a chapter on Musik der 
Natur- ?/ nd orientalischen Kultur-V olker. c. 

LACHNER, a prominent musical family of 
the 19th century. The father was an organist 
at Rain, on the Lech, in Bavaria, very poor and 
with a very large family, a man of worth and 
eharu(!tor. He was twice married. One of the 
first family, (1) Theodor (6. 1798 ; d, Munich, 
May 22, 1877), was a sound musician, but un- 
ambitious, who ended his career as organist at 
Munich, and chorus- master at the court theatre. 
The second family were more remarkable. Of 
the daughters, (2) Thekla was organist of St. 
George’s Church, Augsburg, and (3) Christiane 
(6. 1805) held the same post in her native 
place. 

Of the brothers, (4) Franz (6. Apr. 2, 1803 ; 
d. Munich, Jan. 20, 1890) was solidly educated 
in other things besides music, but music was his 
desire, and in 1822 he prevailed on his parents 
to lot him go to Vienna. Ho put himself under 
Stadler and Scchtor, and was constantly in 
Schubert’s company, with whom ho became 
very intimate. In 1826 he was made vice- 
Kapellmeister of the Ktlrnthnerthor Theatre, 
and the next year, on the retirement of Weigl, 
principal Kapellmeister. He retained this post 
till 1834, and it was a time of great productivity. 
In that year he went to Mannheim to conduct 
the opera there, and in 1836 advanced to the 
top of the ladder as Hof -Kapellmeister — ^in 1852 
general music director — at Munich, and there 
remained till 1865, when he retired on a pension. 
In 1872 the University of Munich gave him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Lachner’s writings are of prodigious number 
and extent. Two oratorios, ‘ Moses * and ‘ Die 
vicr Menschenalter * ; four operas (* Die Biirg- 

1 See The Lottera of Quten Vtetoria» vol. 1., ed. by A. 0. Besfloa and 
Viscount Baber, London. 1908. 


schaft,* Pest, 1828 ; * Alidia,’ Munich, 1839 5 
‘ Catarina Cornaro,’ Munich, 1841 ; and ‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini,’ Munich, 1849) ; a Requiem j 
throe masses ; various cantatas, entr’actes, 
and other pieces ; many largo composi- 
tions for male voices ; eight symphonies — 
among them those in D minor (No. 3), in C 
minor (op. 52) — which won the prize offered 
by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde — and in 
D (No. 6), which Schumann finds twice as good 
as the prize one — seven suites, overtures, and 
serenades for orchestra, the orchestration of 
Schubert’s * Song of Miriam * ; five quartets ; 
concertos for harp and bassoon ; a nonet for 
wind instruments, trios, duos, pianoforte pieces 
of all dimensions ; and a large number of vocal 
pieces for solo and several voices. All that in- 
dustry, knowledge, tact and musicianship can 
give is here — if there w^ere but a little more of 
the sacred fire ! No one can deny to Lachner 
the praise of conscientiousness and artistic char- 
acter ; he was deservedly esteemed by his 
countrymen almost as if he were an old classic, 
and held a similar position in the South to that 
of Hiller in the North. 

The next brother, (5) Iqnaz (6. Sept. 11, 
1807 ; d. Hanover, Feb. 24, 1895), was brought 
up to music, and at 12 years old was sent to the 
Gymnasium at Augsburg, where ho is said to 
have had no less a person than Napoleon III. 
(then Count St. Leu ) as a schoolfellow. In 1824 
he joined his brother at Vienna, in 1825 was 
made vice-Kapellmoister of the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre; in 1831 a court music-director at 
Stuttgart, and in 1842 rejoined his brother in 
a similar position at Munich. In 1853 he took 
the conduct of the theatre at Hamburg, in 1858 
W'as made court Kapellmeister at Stockholm ; 
and in 1861 settled down for good at Frankfort, 
where he filled many musical positions, and re- 
tired in 1875. He also producc'd a long list of 
works — throe operas (‘ Der Geisterturm,’ Stutt- 
gart, 1837 ; ‘ Die Regenbruder,’ Stuttgart, 1839 ; 
and * Loreley,’ Munich, 1846) ; several ballets, 
melodramas, etc. etc. ; with masses, sym- 
phonies, quartets, pianoforte works, and many 
songs, one of w hich — ‘ Uberall Du ’ — was very 
popular in its day. 

The third brother, (6) Vincenz (6. July 19, 
1811; d, Carlsruhe, Jan. 22, 1893), was also 
brought up at the Augsburg Gymnasium. He 
began by taking Ignaz’s place as organist in 
Vienna in 1834, anci rose, by the same course 
of goodness and indefatigable assiduity as his 
brothers, to be court Kapellmeister at Mann- 
heim from 1836-73, when he retired on a pen- 
sion. He was in London in 1842, conducting 
the Gorman Company. After his retirement he 
settled at Carlsruhe, W'here he taught in the 
Conservatorium from 1884. His music to 
Turandoty his prize song ‘ In der Feme,’ and 
other pieces, are favourites with his country, 
men. a. 
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LACHNITH, Ludwto Wenzel {b. Prague, 
July 7, 1746 ; d. Oct. 3, 1820), migrated to the 
service of the Duke at Zwcibruckeii, and thence 
to Paris, where he made his debut at the Con- 
cert Spirituel as a horn-player. He was a clover, 
handy creature, who wrote not only quantities 
of all kinds of instrumental music, but at least 
four operas, and several pasticcios and other 
pieces. His most notable achievements, how- 
ever, were his adaptations of great operas, by 
way of making them pleasant to the public, 
such as ‘ Los Mysteres dTsis,’ for which both 
libretto and music of the ‘ Zaiiberflote ’ were 
‘ arranged ’ into w hat Fetis calls ‘ a monstrous 
compilation’^ (Opera, Aug. 23, 1801). No 
wonder that the piece was called ‘ Les Miseres 
d’ici,’ and that Lachnith was styled ‘ lo 
derangeur.’ He was clever also at working up 
the music of several composers into one piece, 
and torturing it to the exjnessioii of diffenmt 
w'ords and sentiments from those to w'hich it 
had originally been set — as ‘ Lo Laboureur 
chinois,’ in which the music of * several cele- 
brated composers ’ was ‘ arrangee par M. Laeh- 
nitch ’ (Feb. 5, 1813). In those crimes he had 
an accomplice in the elder Kalkbrenner, wlio 
assisted him to concoct two ‘ Oratorios in 
action ’ — ‘ 8aul ’ (Apr. 6, 1803), and ‘ The 
Taking of J(M'i(4io ’ (Apr. 11, 1805). We w'cro 
as bad in England several years later, and marjy 
fine operas of Rossini, Auber and quasi-Weber 
were first made knoivn to Londoners by much 
the same expedients as those of La(;hnitli, in the 
hands of T. P. Oooko, Lacy and others. G. 

LACOMHE, Locis Tkouillon (6. Bourges, 
Nov. 26, 1818; d, St. Vaast-la-Hougue, Sept. 
30, 1884), entered the Paris Conservatoire under 
Zimmerman at the ago of 1 1, and at 13 carried 
off the first piano prize. In 1832 he undertook 
a concert- tour w'ith his sister, and in 1834 settled 
in Vienna, where he had lessons from Czerny, 
and studied theory, etc., with Sechter and Scy- 
fried. From 1839 he lived in Paris, and de- 
voted himself mainly to composition, writing 
numerous pieces for piano solo, studies, etc,, a 
quintet for piano, violin, oboe, violoncello and 
bassoon, and tw^o trios, his best-known pieces of 
chamber music ; two dramatic symphonies — 
soli, choir and orchestra, ‘Manfred’ (1847) 
and ‘ Arva ’ ( 1 850), as well as a n melodrama with 
choruses, ‘ Sapho,’ which received a prize in 
the Exlii bition of 1 87 8. The t w o o jieratic works 
performed in the composer’s lifetime were 
‘ L’ Amour,’ melodrama (Theatre St. Marcel, 
Paris, 1859) and ‘ La Madone,’ one act (Theatre 
Lyriquo, Jan. 16,1861); the four-act ‘Winkel- 
ried’ was given Feh. 17, 1892, at Genova; the 
two-act ‘ Le Tonnelicr de Nuremberg ’ in Hugo 
Riemann’s adaptation, as ‘ Meister Martin und 

1 See the account by O. Jabn (Mozart, 2nd ed. 11. 5.W). The 
magic flute and all the comic niuaic were omitted ; Papagenn waa 
turned Into a ahe])herd aage ; while many pieces were left out. others 
Were put in — aa for itiatance 'Pin ch’ an dal vino,' arranged, Of a duel I 
The opera opene<l with Mozaix's ftnale, and the disorder must have 
been uomplettt. Aad yef It ran forty-nine nigbta 1 


seine Gesellcn,* was given at Coblenz, Mar. 7 , 
1897, and the three-act ‘ Korngano * at Son- 
dershausen in 1901. A monument was erected 
to his memory in 1887 in his native town. In 
1896 his treatise Philosophie et viuaique ap 
pcared, M. 

LACOMBE, Paul {h. Carcassonne, July 11, 
1838), was taught harmony, counterjioint and 
fugue there by a former pupil of tlie Paris 
Conservatoire, an organist, Fran^tiis Teysserre. 
In 1866 ho began to correspond with Bizet, and 
was his disciple until Bizet’s death. Lacombe 
belonged to the group of composers wiioso 
desire w^as to reform French music after 1870. 
He has travelled in Europe, but resides in his 
native towm. In 1901 ho was elected ‘ corre- 
sponding member’ of the Institut and was made 
chevalk'r of the Legion d’ll onneur in 1902. He 
has produced more than 150 W'orks —instru- 
mental music, chiolly for piano, and songs. 
There are also some unpublished compositions. 
His first sonata for violin and PF. (1868) was 
played Delabordc and Sarasate in 1869. A 
great many of his works have betm j>crform('d at 
the Societc Nat ionale de Musique, l)(‘tweon 1872 
and 1921. Ho also composed orchestral music : 
an ‘ Oiiverture syinphonique ’ (Concerts I’asde- 
loup, 1876) ; 3 symph(>ni('s (the 3rd awar(l<*d the 
prize of the Societe dcs ( ’om j)i isitcuirs de M usiq ii<‘, 
1886); a suite for PF. and orch. Jn cliamIxT 
music his important works are 3 sojiatas (PF. 
and vln.), 1 sonata (PF. and v’ek), 3 trios, 

1 quartet. Hi.s late.st works are: ‘Mareho 
derniere’(orc*h.), ‘ Dialogue sent inamtal ’ (llute, 
bassoon and PF., 1917), ‘ Petite suite,’ ‘ J)(mix 
pieces’ (PF., 1922), ‘Trois melodies’ (1922), 
‘Berceuse’ (1924). Lacombe's music owe.s 
much to the romanticism of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Schumann. M. i.. i\ 

liiBi.. — Lf;oN MnrijN, (U Le Itrmantisme yrtn/tical allvmand e,l 
Vdme franeaise I’n frani;riis du piarto : Paul l.anmhe 

(Montaiibnii, 191.1, 1917). (‘J) Paul Larouibe r l stm cruerti (Tnulousi’, 
£ditiunK de Travail; r.'iri'i. Ui'imkh I.uiihKT, (i) J’rojitu 

d’ artistes contemporains ; (2) Portraits el etudes, 

LA C08TE, see Cdstk. 

LACY, Fhederk’K St. John (5. Blackrock, 
Co. Cork, Mar. 27, 1862); studied at the 
R. A.M., of w hi(‘li he became A.ssoeiat e ( 1 888) and 
Fellow (1911); mcmlier of the Philharmonic 
Society (1918) ; taught in London from 1886 
to 1900 ; appointed lecturer in mu.sic at 
Queen’s College, Cork, in 1006, and has been 
professor of music at University Colhige, Cork, 
since 1908. He became examiner for musical 
degrees at the N.U.l. in 1909, and examiner in 
theory to the Intermediate Board of Education 
in 1922 ; Vice-President of the Cork Orchestral 
Union, 1905-09 ; President of Cork Literary 
and Scientific Society, 1915-17. In addition 
to various songs, partsongs, song cycles and 
sacred music. Prof. Lacy has compo.sed a fine 
Serenade for Orchestra (op. 21), and a book of 
Irish tunes for Irish regiments. Ho is alsc 
well known as a lecturer. w. h. a. p. 
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LA(yY, John {b. end of 18th cent. ; d. Devon- 
shire, c. ISd.'i), hass sinpjer, was a pupil of 
Rauzzini at Rath. After singing in London he 
went to Italy, where hc5 became comj)lete master 
of the 1 1 alian language and style of singing. On 
his return he sang at concerts and the Lenten 
oratorios, but although he possessed an excep- 
tionallyfine voieeand sang admirablyin various 
styles, cireumstances prevented him from taking 
any prominent position. In 1818 ho accepted 
an engagement at (Calcutta, and, a(!companied 
by his wife, left England, returning about 
]82(). Had he remained here lie would moat 
})robably have been appointed successor to 
Bartleman. 

Mrs. Lacy, his wife, originally Miss Jackson 
{b. London, 177(> ; d. Ealing, May 19, 1858), 
appeared as a soprano singer at the Concert of 
Ancient Music*, Apr. 25, 1798. In 1800 she 
became the wife of Francc'sco Rian chi, the com- 
])oser, and in 1810 his widow. In 1812 she wjis 
married to Lacy, and sang as Mrs. Riancdii Lacy 
in 1812 ”15. She ‘ vas the best re]>resentative 
of the* great and siTn])le style as delivered down 
by Mrs. Rates and IMaclarne Mara, whilst her 
articulate delivery and pure pronunciation of 
Italian rendered her no less generally valuable 
in other departments of the art.' 

\v. It. H. ; addns. from S. S. Stratton. 

LA('Y, Mk haki. llcapHiNO {h. Rilbao, July 
19, 1795 ; d. I’entonville, Sc*])t. 20, 1807), son of 
an Irish merchant, learned music from an early 
age, and made rajhd progrc'ss on the violin, 
appearing in puhlic at 0 y(*ars old in a concerto 
hy .larnowick at a concert given at Rilbao by 
Andreo.ssi. In 1802 he was at collc\ge at Ror- 
deaux, and in ISOJ was sent to Raris to finish 
his education, and attained to considerable skill 
as a linguist. Kreutzci* was his juincipal in- 
structor in music. About the end of 1804 he 
perforineti bc'fore Na})oleon at the Tuileries. Ho 
was then known as ‘ Le jxdit Espagnol.’ He 
f)layed in the }>rin<*ij)al Dutch towns on his way 
io London, which he rcachcnl in Oct. 1805. He 
soon gave concerts at Hanover Square Rooms, 
under the sobr ([uet of ‘ The Young Spaniard,* 
his name not being announced until May 1807, 
when an cngraA*ed portrait of him by Cardon 
after Smart was published. He next performed 
at Oatalani’s tirst concert in Dublin, during a 
visit of Michael Kelly's opera company to Ire- 
land, and was afterwards emgaged for Corn’s 
concerts at Edinburgh at 20 guineas per night. 
A few" years later he quitted the musical for the 
theatrical profession, and performed the prin- 
cipal genteel comedy parts at the tlieatres of 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Clasgow, etc. In 1818 he 
was appointed leader of the Liverpool concerts 
vice Janiewicz, and at the end of 1820 returned 
to London and was engaged as leader of the 
ballet at the King’s Theatre. Lacy adapted to 
the English stage both words and music of 
several popular operas; and his adaptations 


display great skill, although gross liberties were 
frequently taken with the original pieces, W"hich 
can only be excused by the taste of the time. 
Among them are 

‘ The Maid of Judah ' from Ivanhofi. the music from ' Semi- 
ramltlc.* 1829 ; ' Cinderella,' Uie musii' from Kossini'*! ‘ Cenercntola,' 
Aiiiiida,* * Manmetto Hecondo,’ and ‘ (UiillHumi' Tell,' IHJO ; ‘ h'ra 
Diavolo,' 1831 ; and ' Robert le DiahJo,' under the title of ‘ The 
Kicnd Father,' 183*2. 

In 1833 he produced an oratorio entitled ‘ The 
Israelites in Egyj)!,’ a pasticcio from Rossini’s 
‘ Mosoin Egitto,’ and Handel’s ‘ Isracd in Egy])t,* 
which was performed w ith scenery, dresses, and 
personation. In 1839 ho brought forw'ard a 
readaptation of Weber’s ‘ i)er Ereischiitz,’ 
introducing the whole of the music for the 
first time. He rendered great assistance to 
Sehcelcbcr in collecting the material for his 
Life of Handel. 

w. 71. FT. ; addns. from etc. 

LADUHNER, (1) Ignaz Anton {h. Aldein, 
Tirol, Aug. 1, 1700 ; d. Massy, Seine-ot-Oise, 
Mar. 4, 1839), eldi‘st son of Franz Xavi(‘r, cdu- 
(*a.t(*d at th(5 monastery of Renediktbeuerii. 
From 1782-84 be tilled liis father’s post as 
organist. He made further studies at Munich 
and went with a countess of Heimhausf'ii to 
Rar-lc-l)uc. Ho w"as succeeded in flic ialter 
appointment by bis younger brother. In .luly 
1788 he w'ent to Paris as composer and teacher, 
became professor at the (kuiservatoire, and 
teacher of Aiiber and Roely. He retired to bis 
country seat near Massy in 1830. Laclurner 
composed 2 operas, sonatas for PF. and for 
violin, divertissements, variations, etc. 

His younger brother, (2) Joseph Aloys 
(h. Algund, Mar. 7, 1709; still living in 1835), 
was court chaplain, councillor of the consistory, 
etc., at Rrixen. He w'as a taK'iited composer 
of church music. (Works in Q.-L.) 

E. V. d. s. 

LADY HENRIETTE, ou La 8ervante de 
Gui<h*]NW'1cu, see ^Iartiia. 

LANDLER, LANDiUiER, or Langlerisohe 
Tanz, a nalitaial dance popular in Austria, 
Ravaria, Robemia and Styria. It probaoly 
derives its name from the Landel, a ilistrict 
in the valley of the Ens, w here the dance is said 
to have had its origin ; but acc ording to some 
authorities the word sinqily means ‘ country 
dance,’ i.e. a waltz danced in a eoimtry fashion. 
In fact the Landler is a homely waltz, and only 
differs from the w^altz in being danced more 
slow ly. It is in 3-4 or 3-8 time, and consists 
of two parts of eight bars, each part being 
repeated tw"o or more times. Like most early 
dances, it occasionally has a vocal aeeompani- 
ment. Roth Mozart fKocbel, No. 806) and 
Reethoven (Nottebohm’s Cat. pp. 150, 151) 
have written genuine liiindler, but the composi- 
tions under this name of Jensen, Raff, Reinecke 
and other modern musicians have little in 
common with the original dance. The follow- 
ing example is the first part of a Styrian 
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Landler (Kohler, Volkstdnze : Brxmswick, 
1854) : 



The little waltz so well known as ‘ Le Desir,* 
usually attributed to Beethoven, though really 
composed by Schubert, is a J Jlndler. To know 
what grace and beauty can be infused into this 
simple form one must hear Schubert’s ‘ Wiener 
Damen-Landler ’ or ‘ Belles Viennoises ’ in their 
unsophisticated form, before they were treated 
by Liszt. w. b. s. 

LA PAGE, J. A. L. de, see Page. 

L’AFFILARD, Miohel, see Affilard. 

LAFONT, Charles Philippe {b. Paris, Dec. 
1, 1781 ; d. Aug. 23, 1839), an eminent violinist. 

Fotis relates that he got his first instruction 
on the violin from his mother, a sister of 
Berthaumo, a well-known violinist of that 
period, whom he also accompanied on his 
travels through Germany, performing success- 
fully, when only 11 years of age, at Hamburg, 
Oldenburg and other towns. On his return to 
Paris he continued his studies under Kreutzer ; 
and soon appeared at the Theatre Feydeau, 
though not as a violinist, but as a singer of 
French ballads. After some time he again took 
up the violin, this time under the tuition of 
Rode, ind soon proved himself a player of 
exceptional merit. Fetia credits him with a 
perfect intonation, a pure and mellow, though 
Bomew'hat feeble tone, great powers of execu- 
lion, and a remarkable charm of expression. 
From 1801-08 he travelled and played with great 
success in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
and Russia. In 1808 he was appointed Rode’s 
successor as solo- violinist to the Emperor of 
Russia, a position in which he remained for six 
years. In 1815 he returned to Paris, and was 
appointed solo violinist to Louis XVIII. In 
1816 he had a public contest wuth Paganini at 
Milan. (See Paganini for that artist’s com- 
ment on the occasion.) In 1831 he made a 
long tour with Henri Herz, the pianist, which 
oc(nipiod him till 1839, when his career was 
8ud<lonly ended by a carriage accident in the 
south of France, through w'hich he lost his life. 

Spohr, in his Selhstbiographie^ praises his fine 
tone, perfect intonation, energy and graceful- 
ness, but deplores the absence of deep feeling, 
and accuses him of mannerism in phrasing. He 
also relates that Lafont’s repertory was con- 
fined to a very few pieces, and that be would 
practise a concerto for years before venturing 
on it in public — a method which, although 
leading to absolute mechanical perfection. 


appears absurd from an artistic or even musical 
point of view. Lafont’s compositions for the 
violin are of no musical value ; they comprise 
seven concertos, a number of fantasias, rondos, 
etc. He wrote a number of duos concertants in 
conjunction with Kalkbrenner, Herz, etc. ; more 
than 200 ballads (romances), which for a time 
were very popular ; and tw’o operas, p. n. 

LA FRANCESINA, Elisabeth Dupaeo, 
see Francesina. 

LAGARDE, N. db (mid. 18th cent.), an 
excellent French singer and master of the 
children of the French Chapel Royal. He 
composed operettas, brunettes, aires, suites of 
songs with instruments, etc. (published 1742- 
1766). E. V. d. s. 

LAGE (Ger.) = ‘ position,’ used (1) of the 
positions in violin -playing (see Fingering), and 
(2) of the positions of chords in harmony which 
in English are called Inversions. 

LAGKHNER, Daniel (16th-17ih cent.), of 
Marchpurg, Styria, organist to Count Losenstcin 
at Losdorf c. 1607. He composed motets 4-8 v. 
and other church music ; also secular songs 
(published c. 1601-28) (Q.-L.). 

LA GROTTE, Nicolas de, see Grotte. 

LAGUERRE, Jean (6. circa 1700; d. Lon- 
don, 1748), commonly called Jack, w^as the son 
of Louis Laguerre, the artist who painted the 
greater part of Verrio’s large picture in St. 
Bartholomew' ’s Hospital, the ‘ J.,abours of 
Hercules ’ in chiaroscuro at Hampton Court, 
the staircase at Wilton, etc,, and is immortalised 
by Pope in the line 

‘Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre.’ 
This painter came to England in 1683, and died 
in 1721, his son Jean having, as it is supposed, 
been born about 1700. The lad w'as instructed 
by his father for his own profession, and had 
already shown some ability ; but, having a 
talent for music, he took to the stage, wdiorc he 
met with fair 8ucce.ss. Ho sang at concerts in 
1723-25. It must be ho whom we find, under 
the name of Mr. Legar,^ playing the part of 
Metius in ‘ Camilla ’ (revived), 1726, which had 
formerly (1706 and 1708) been sung by Rarnon- 
don, a low tenor. Again, he is advertised {Daily 
Journal, Mar, 13, 1731) as sustaining the added 
r61e of Corydon in ‘ Acis and Galatea,* ‘ for the 
benefit of M. Rochetti, at Lincoln’s Inn, Theatre 
Royal, on Friday 26th,* his name being spelled 
as in the cast of * Camilla.* In 1737 he sang 
in Capt. Breval’s ‘ Rape of Helen * the par t of 
Mercury, when his name was correctly spelled 
in the cast. J. m. 

LA GUERRE, Mmb. de, see Jacqxjet, Elisa- 
beth Claude. 

LA HALE, Adam de, see Hale. 

LAHEE, Henry {b. Chelsea, Apr. 11, 1826 ; 
d. Apr. 29, 1912), studied under Stemdale 
Bennett, Goss and Cipriani Potter, held the 

1 * Mr. Legar ' rang with Leveridge and Mn. Chamben on St, 
CeoUla’a Day, 1729, at Llnooln’s Ian Ftolds. w. b. a- v. 
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post of organist at Holy Trinity Church, 
Brompton, from 1847-74, and was well known 
also as a professor and composer. Lahee was 
the victor in various prize competitions for 
glees and madrigals : in 1869 with ‘ Hark, how 
the birds ’ (Bristol) ; in 1878, with ‘ Hence, 
loathed Melancholy * (Manchester) ; in 1879, 
with ‘ Away to the hunt ’ (Glasgow) ; and in 
1880 and 1884, with ‘ Love in my bosom ’ and 
‘ Ah ! woe is me’ (London Madrigal Society). 
Equally good work can be seen in his other 
choral songs, such as ‘ The Unfaithful Shep- 
herdess,’ ‘ Love me little, love mo long,’ and 
the popular ‘ Bells,’ and in his anthems no less 
than in his various songs and instrumental 
pieces. 

Good taste is shown by this composer in the 
choice of his words, and he has found Long- 
fellow congenial with his musical style. The 
cantata ‘ The Building of the Ship ’ was written 
in 1869 for John Curwen, who desired a work 
of moderate difficulty for the use of Tonic- 
Sol-faists. It was performed on a large scale 
in the Hanover Square Booms, attained con- 
siderable popularity in the provinces, and made 
its way to Africa and America. The subject of 
another cantata, Tennyson’s ‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty,’ afforded I^ahee scope for a greater 
variety of treatment, and contains some grace- 
ful writing for female voices. It has been heard 
on the Continent and in America. L. M. M. 

LA HilLE, Georges de, see HiiLE. 

LAHOUS8AYE, Pierre {b, Paris, Apr. 12, 
1735 ; d. there, 1818), became a distinguished 
violinist much patronised by the nobility, and 
made a tour in Italy, where he was given a post 
by the Prince of Monaco, He spent the years 
1770-75 in London, as director of the Italian 
oj)era,^ and returned to Paris, where in 1779 
he was given the direction of the Concert 
Spirituel, in 1781 that of the Comedie Italien, 
and in 1790 that of the Theatre de Monsieur, 
ifterwards the Theatre Feydeau. He was also 
professor in the Conservatoire. He died in 
Paris in the latter part of 1818. (Q.-L.) 

LAIDLAW, Robena Anna,** {b. Bretton, 
Yorks, Apr. 30, 1819 ; d. London, May 29, 
1901), pianist, a lady whom Schumann distin- 
guished by dedicating to her his ‘ bantasie- 
stiicke ’ (op. 12), was educated at Edinburgh at 
the school of her aunt, and in music by Robert 
Muller, a pianoforte teacher there. Her family 
went to Konigsberg in 1830, and there her 
vocation was decided, she improved in playing 
rapidly, and in three or four years appeared in 
public at Berlin with great applause. In 1834 
she was in London studying under Herz, and 
played at Paganini’s farewell concert. In 1836 
she returned to Berlin, and played at a Gewand- 
haus concert in Leipzig on July 2, 1837. Soon 

J Pohl’d Mozart und Ilavdn in London, vol. 11. p. 870. 

* Thin Is tbe original order of her naTne<i ; they were transposed to 
' Anna Kobeua ’ at the suggestion of Srhumann, as being mors 
eu|>honlous. (See Dr. Annie P tUerson’s Lift of Schumann.) 
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afterwards she received the dedication of the 
* Fantasiestiicke,’ ® and made the acquaintance 
of the composer. After a lengthened tour 
through Prussia, Russia and Austria, she re- 
turned in 1840 to London. She was appointed 
in that year pianist to the Queen of Hanover. 
In 1865 she married a Mr. Thomson, and 
retired. G. 

LAJARTE, Th^iodore Edouard Dufaurb 
DE (6. Bordeaux, July 10, 1826 ; d. Paris, June 
20, 1890), French writer on music, was a pupil 
of Leborne at the Paris Conservatoire, and in 
early life wrote a good many small operettas 
(‘ Monsieur de Floridor,’ 1 act, Opera-Comique, 
Oct. 11, 1880 ; ‘ Les Deux Jumcaux de Ber- 
game,’ ballet, Opera, Jan. 26, 1886), but was 
best known for his works on musicuil history. 
He published Biblioth'que musicale du Thedtre 
de rOpera (2 vols. 1876-79), a very impor- 
tant catalogue of the operas produced at the 
Opera in Paris, with annotations based upon 
the archives of the institution ; Instruments 
Sax et fanfares chiles (1867); a Traite de 
composition musicale (in collaboration with 
Bisson, 1880) ; a collection of ‘Airs a danser ’ 
from Lully to Mehul, and a number of old 
operas and ballets in vocal score, in nine series, 
comprising in all forty compositions, under 
the title of Chef s-d' oeuvre classiques de VOpha 
fran^^ais (Paris) ; Curiosites de V Opera (1883).* 
He was sub-librarian of the Opera from 1873 
to 1890. ^ G. F. ; rev. m. l. p. 

LAKME, opera-comique in 3 acts, words by 
Goiuiinct and Gillc ; music by Delibes ; pro- 
duced Paris, Apr. 14, 1883 ; London, Gaiety 
Theatre, June 6, 1885 ; New York, Academy 
of Mu.sic, Mar. 1, 1886. 

LALANDE, Di:siRi; Alfred {b. Paris, Doc. 
5, 1866®; d. London, Nov. 8, 1904), a dis- 
tinguished oboe-player, being the son of a 
well-known bassoon-player. After studying 
for two and a half years at the Conservatoire 
he obtained his first important engagement 
under Lamoureux in that conductor's famous 
band. He came to England in 1886, joined 
the Halle orchestra, and played in Man dies tei 
for five years. He next joined the Scottish 
Orchestra when conducted by Henschel, and 
subsequently became a member of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra, with which organisation he 
played till his death in London from pneumonia. 
It was during this latter part of his career 
that he may be said to have established his re- 
putation completely as one of the most gifted 
instrumental players of his time, possessing, 
as he did, a beautiful tone, great powers of 
refined expression, and a perfect technique. 
He was also constantly in request for cor 
anglais solos. n c. g. 

LALANDE, Henriette - Cl^imentine 
MfiRio- (6. Dunkerque, 1798 ; d. Chantilly, 

» 8i*e the Zritnrhrfft of th^ Tnt. Mus. Qe«, vol. 111. p ISS ft 

4 Lajarte directed thN jiubllcatlon in collaboration with Weckerlfa, 
QuUmant, Gevaert and others. & m. u r. 
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near Paris, Sept. 7, 1807), operatic singer, 
daughter of Larniraux-Lalande, the chief of a 
provincial operatic company. 

She made her debut with success in 1814 at 
Naples : Fetis heard her, and admired her as an 
actress of opera-comique, at Douai in the follow- 
ing year. She continued to sing till 1822, with 
equal success, in the principal towns of France, 
and was then engaged at the Gymnase Drama- 
tiqiie at Paris, Ebers liaving made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to engage her for London. Clever 
enough to penjeive, however, after hearing the 
singers at the Italian Oy3era, how utterly she 
was without the know'ledge of the proy^er 
manner of producing her voice, she took lessons 
of Garcia, and made her first appearanc^e, Apr. 
3, 182.3, in ‘ Les Folies amoureuses,’ a pasticcio 
arranged by Castil- Blaze. About this time she 
became the wife of Meric, a horn -player at 
the Opera-Comique. Rejecting tlie offer of an 
engagement at the latter theatre, on Garcia’s 
advice she went to Italy, and received addi- 
tional teaching from Bonfichi and Banderali at 
Milan. After singing with increased eclat at 
Venice, Munich, F^rescia, Cremona, Venice 
(again), and other Italian cities, she at length 
appeared in London during the season of 1830. 

‘ She arrived in Englan<l too laic, and her place, 
moreover, had bt;en lilt'd }»y women of greater genius. 
She was a good iiiiisici.ui, ami sang with tJiste ; but 
her voice, a sf)\»riuo, ere slie came had eontrarted a 
habit of treinl)ling. In (hos(‘ days a novelty (would it 
had always remained so !), to which English ears were 
then averse. Siie gave little sjitisf action.’ ‘ 

Mmc. Meric sang again in London in 1831. In 
Paris she j)leased no better in these latter years, 
and at length retired, in 1833, as it is said, to 
Spain. A biography, with a portrait, of Mine. 
Meric-LaJande w'as published in the musical 
journal, Teatro della Feyiice, Venice, 1826. 

J. M. 

LALANDE, Michel Richard de (6. Paris, 
Dec. 15, 1657 ; d. Versailles, Juno 18, 1726), 
surintendant de la musique under Louis XIV. 
and XV., the best French writer of church 
music of his day. He spent forty-five years in 
the service of the court. 

He was the fifteenth child of a tabor, and was 
at first a <;horister of St. Germain TAuxerrois, 
where he studied music under Chaperon, and 
learnt, almost entirely by himself, to play the 
violin, bass viol and harpsichord. When, on 
the breaking of his voice at the age of 15, he 
wa.s obliged to leave the maitriso, ho bethought 
himself of turning his violin-playing to account, 
and applied for admission into Lully’s orchestra. 
He was refused, and swore out of pique never 
to touch the violin again. He gave himself up 
to the organ, and made such progress that he 
was soon appointed organist of three different 
churches in Paris — St. Jean en Greve, Petit St. 
Antoine and the Jesuits of the Maison Professe, 
who confided to him the composition of sym- 
i Cboiiey* 


phonies and choruses for several of tl'c tragedies 
performed at their college. He soon afterwards 
applied for the post of organist to the king, but 
though LuUy pronounced him to bo the best 
of the competitors ho was refused on account 
of liis youth. Ho was recommended by the 
Marechal de Noailles, to whose daughters he 
taught music, to Louis XIV., and tlie king 
chose him to siiporintond the musical educa- 
tion of the princesses, aftorw'ards the Dncliessc 
d’Orleans and Madame la Dueln'sse. Lalando 
Avas so successful in this capacity that the king 
appointed him master of his chamber music ; 
and in 1683, on the retirement of Henry du 
Mont and Robert from the sni>erintendcnco of 
the chap('llc, ho obtaiiu'd one of the appoint- 
ments, for it was derided to appoint four 
odicers to servo for three months by turns. 
Ev’entually the oflices w'ere united in the p(‘rson 
of lialande, who had now received several 
pensions and the cordon of the order of St 
Micihel. In 1684 the king had given him a 
Avife, Anne Rebel, said to be the best singcT of 
the court, had paid the expc'iisos of the AAx*dding, 
and given a dowry to the bride. In 1722, 
having lost his wife, and two gifted daughters, 
who died of small})ox in the same year as the 
Dauphin (1711), Lalandc bogged the king to 
allow him to remit three-quarters of his salary, 
thus returning to the original arrangement. Ho 
])resented as his substitute's and assistants 
Campra, Bernier and Gervais. As a rcAward for 
Ills disinterested conduct the regent granted 
him a pension of 3tJ00 Uatcs. In tln^ fol- 
loAving year ho married again -Miles, de (\irv, 
daughter of one of the Princesso de Gonti's 
surgeons — and died three yt^ars later at the 
age of 68. 

The cause of Lalande’s superiority OA^er his 
immediate rivals Avas that he knew how to 
adapt to French tastes tlio forms of conct'rted 
church music hitherto contined to the, Italian 
school, and his compositions, Ix'sidcs ])oHsc.ssing 
real imagination, show' that, like tl«c musicians 
of Lully’s scliool, he gave special attcaition to 
declamation and to the ]>roper agre(‘,rnent 
between Avords and music. He wrote no fewer 
than 42 motets for (*horus and f)rch(‘slra for 
the chapel at Versailles, which were published 
most luxuriously at the king’s expense. They 
are contained in 20 hooks, and are usually 
found bound in 10 volumes. A copy in 7 
volumes, containing in all 21 books (42 motets), 
is preserved (apparently the only copy known) 
in the Fitzw'illiam Museum. ** He did not con- 
tribute so much as is generally supposed to 
the ballet of ‘Les Filcmente,’ by DestoucluM 
(Tuileries, Dec. 22, 1721 ; Aeademie de 
Musique, May 29, 1725), his portion being con- 
fined to a few y)ieces in the prologue. Ho 
wrote music for the heroic pastoral ‘ Mriicerte ’ 
(1698), begun by Moliere and altered by Guerin. 

• Bee the Oatal, oS Mutic in the FUf, Mm. and 
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He composed various works for the court 
theatrics : a cantata called ‘ La Concert 
(i’EHculape,’ 1683 ; the ‘ Ballet de la jcunesse ’ 
(Versailles, 1680), ‘ Ballet do Flore, ou le 
Trianon,’ 1680; ‘Adonis’ and ‘Mirtil,’ 1698; 
‘Ballet des fees,’ 1699; ‘L’ Amour liechi par la 
Constance ’ (Fontainebleau, 1697); ‘ L’Hymen 
champetre,’ 1700; ‘Ballet de la paix,* 1713; 

‘ Les Folics de Cardenio ’ (Tuilcries, 1720) ; 

‘ Ballet de I’inconnu,’ Paris, 1720. He also 
composed ‘ Trois lemons do Tenebres miserere * 
for solo voice ; ‘ Musique pour les soupers du 
Roy ’ {Collection Philidor). Fetis is of opinion 
that Lalande worked at several operas without 
allowing anything to bo rejjresentod under his 
own name, and gives as his authority Titon 
du Tillet, to whom we owe the biographical 
details of Lalande ; but du Tillet does not 
mention it in his article on Lalande in the 
ParmiHse Franr^aise (See The Age of Bach 
and Handelf Oxf. Hist. Mus. pp. 290-98, etc.) 

A. J. 

Bibt.. — M trHRL Brrvkt, In Grande Eneyl. : L. de La Laurkncie, 
France, XV/Ie-XVlNe gierU's, m Encyl. de la Mm et Ihrt. du 
Conservatnire \ Oxf. llht. Mm., jtp. 2U0 U8, The Age of Bach and 
Jlandrl 

CatiiloRue of Music In the Fitzwilllam Museum, (’ambrldRc, 

Beprintg • Mmique d'Eglige deg A Vile et XVllle siecleg (J’arifl) ; 
Pantg angellrm ; Quando veniam. 

LA LAURENCIE, L. dr, see Laurencie. 

L.^LLA ROOKH. Moore’s poem has been 
the basis of a number of musical compositions. 

1. An opera poem adapted by J. O'Sullivan, 
music by C. E. Horn, Dublin, dune 4, 1818. 

2. Spontini wrote introductory and inci- 
dental music for a set of tableaux vivants in 
Berlin, Jan. 27, 1821. 

3. Opera, called ‘ Nurmahal,’ to a libretto by 
Herklot in 2 acts, Bt'din, May 27, 1822. 

4. Opera in 2 acts (‘ Lalla Roukh ’), words 
by Lucas and Carre, music by Felicien David, 
produced Opera-Comique, May 12, 1862. 

5. An opera in 2 acts by Anton Rubinstein 
(name afterw'ards changed to ‘ Feramors ’), 
produced Dresden, March 1863. 

6. Cantata, by Frederic Clay, produced 
Brighton Festival, 1877. 

For operas, etc., on the subordinate poems of 
‘ Lalla Rookh,’ see Paradise and the Peri ; 
Veiled IhioriiKT. 

LALLOUETTE, Jean-Fran(;ois {b. Paris, 
c. 1651 ; d. Versailles, Sept. 1, 1728 i), pupil of 
Lully (composition) and Cuy Leclerc (violin). 
Ho is said to have orchestra tt^d and written the 
recitatives for some of Lully’s operas. He was 
violinist and afterwards conductor at the Opera 
(1668-77), but was dismissed for having claimed 
collaboration in Lully’s ‘ Isis.’ He then became 
maitre do chapel le of Rouen Cathedral, and in 
1695 of Notre Dame, Versailles. He composed 
one or more masses, 2 books of motets, some 
Misereres, as well as interludes and ballets for 
the opera. e. v. d. s. 

f Riemann nays: PorlB, Aug. 31, 17*28, M moltre do chapelle 
of Notre Dame. 


LALO, (1) Victor Antoine Edouard 
(b. Lille, Jan. 27, 1823 * ; d. Paris, Apr. 22, 
1892), a famous composer of Spanish origin, 
studied at the Lille Conservatoire under Muller 
for violin, and for violoncello under a German 
professor named Baumann, who had played 
at Vienna under Beethoven’s conductorship. 

When he came to Paris in 1839 ho entered the 
Conservatoire, in Habeneck’s violin class, and 
studied composition privately with the pianist 
Schuloff and the composer Crevecoeur. He 
then played the viola in the Arm ingaud- Jac- 
quard quartet from its foundation ( 1 855). His 
first compositions date from about 1845, and he 
published in 1848 and 1849 songs bearing the 
mark of this epoch. He competed at the con- 
cours at the Theatre Lyriquo in 1867 with an 
opera, ‘ Fiesque ’ (1866), which took a third 
place ; it was subsequently printed and partly 
performed at the Concert National, 1873. The 
ballet music from this work, under the title of a 
Divertissement, was given with great success 
at the Concert Populaire, Dec. 8, 1872. Lalo 
next composed a violin concerto in F, played 
by Sarasatc at the Concert National, Jan. 18, 
1874 (and at the J^ondon Philharmonic Society 
in the following May), and a ‘ Symphonie 
espagnole,’ for violin and orchestra, played by 
the same artist at the Concert Populaire, Feb. 7, 
1875. It was produced in England at the 
Crystal Palace, Mar. 30, 1878. 

After these two great successes, which gave 
Lalo a first-class position as a composer for 
the concert-room, he produced an ‘Allegro 
symphonique,’ ^ the overture to his opera ‘ Le 
Roi d’Ys,’ a violoncello concerto, played by 
Fischer at the Concert Populaire, 1877, a 
scherzo * for orchestra (all performed in Paris), 
and a ‘ Fantaisio norvegienne ’ for violin and 
orchestra, first given in Berlin. His ‘ Rhaj)8odie 
norvegienne ’ and his ‘ Concerto russe,’ the latter 
played by Marsick at the Concert Populaire, 
were the last important works for the concert- 
room wntti'ii before his ballet ‘ Namouna,' per- 
formed at the Opera, Mar. 6, 1882. This work 
has something of a symphonic style, and is 
orchestrated in a manner far superior to that 
of many more popular ballets, but it was coldly 
received by the public. ‘ Namouna * was only 
given fifteen times, but when transferred to the 
concert-room in the form of an orchestral suite 
in five movements it achieved the success it 
deserved. An andantino, and two other move- 
ments from the same, arranged for violin 
and orchestra, were also received with favour 
at the Concerts Modernes, and a serenade, 
arranged for four stringed instruments, was 
also successful. 

* Date vtrlfli'd by the refrfiiter of birth. 

8 CompoHod from the allein'O for PP. and v’ol., op. 16, 1876. 

* The Bcherzo, taken from the trio in A, min., op. 26, wu 
orrheHtrated by I.alo and first performed at the Exhibition, 1869, 
and at the (Concert Lamoureux, Nov. 12, 1906. 

5 l^artly transformed into the ‘ Khapsodie norv^gleane/ for wbh, 
alone ; 1st perf. Concerts Colonne, Oct. 26, 1879. 
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After this reparation for his former failure, 
Lalo again set to work and orchestrated the 
whole of his ‘ Roi d’Ys,* of which the general 
plan had been sketched some five or six years 
before, and wrote a symphony in G minor, 
performed at tho Concert Lamoureux, Feb. 13, 
1887, which was much praised by musicians. 
The opera was produced at the Op4ra-Comique, 
May 7, 1888, with well-deserved success. It 
was not heard in England till 1901, when it was 
produced at Covent Garden on July 17. Thus 
far we have only spoken of Lalo's orchestral 
compositions. An allegro for violoncello and 
piano, a sonata for the same,^ a serenade and 
‘ Chanson villageoise * for violoncello and piano, 
a sonata in three movements for violin, three 
trios, of which one is the trio in A minor for 
piano and strings (given at Halle’s recital, 
June 15, 1888), a string quartet in Eh, op. 45 
(2nd version of op. 19), composed c. 1855, a 
‘ Romance S6r6nade * for violin and orchestra 
(1880), a piano concerto in C minor (1889), 
played by Dicmer in that year, a charming 
‘ Aubade-allegretto ’ (1872) for ten instruments, 
wind and string ; ‘ N4ron,’ pantomime in 3 acts 
(unpublished) (Hippodrome, Parts, Mar. 28, 
1891) ; ‘ La Jacquerie,’ an opera in 4 acts (only 
1 act by Lalo ; finished by A. Coquard, and 
produced at Monte Carlo, Mar. 8, 1895 ; Paris, 
Op6ra-Comique, Dec. 23, 1806) and more than 
20 songs complete the list of works by one who 
gained a reputation both in Germany and 
France, though his dramatic work has received 
but tardy recognition. His talent was of an 
extremely individual kind, and was formed, 
not by the discipline of the Conservatoire, nor 
by the influence of professors, but by the direct 
study of such masters as Beethoven, Schubert 
and Schumann, for whom he had a special 
predilection. His chief characteristics were 
the expressive grace of certain ideas, the 
piquancy of some of his themes, and, above 
all, the richness and skill of his orchestration. 
Lalo was one of the most distinguished of 
French composers, and fully deserved the 
decoration of the L6gion d’Honneur conferred 
upon him in July 1880. 

A. J. ; addns. o. f. ; rev. M. L. P. 

(2) Pierre (6. Puteaux, Seine, Sept. 6, 1866), 
son of the above, a contributor to the Journal 
des Debats, first appeared as music critic in an 
article on V. d’lndy’s ‘ Fervaal ’ {Revue de 
Paris, May 15, 1898). He succeeded J. Weber 
as musical critic of Le Temps in Oct. 1898. 
His own successor in that post is Henry 
Malherbe. Lalo has published a selection of 
his articles in La Musique, 1898-99 (Paris). 

M. L. P. 

Btnu — OoTAVK Slbifi. M%utet«n$ francait d'oujourd'hui (Parte, 
JUereun de France, 19*21 ; with bibl. and lint of work*) ; Revxte 
mueieate, 19128, No. 6 (artielea by P. Dukaa, A. Jullien, Pierre Lalo) } 
Qkoaobs SERVifeus, Xofo (Faite, 192S ; bibi. and list of worka). 


1 First performed at the Soetetd Natlonale de Musique bj 
S ar a sato and Qaorgea SteaU 


LA LUCCHESINA, Maria Antonia Mar. 
OHBSiNi, see Lucchesina. 

LA MARA, see Lipsins, Marie. 

LA MARRE, j. M. H. de, see Marre. 

LAMB, Benjamin, organist of Eton College 
in the first quarter of the 18th century, and 
also verger of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
was the composer of some church music. An 
evening ‘ Cantate * service and four anthems 
by him are in the Tudway collection (Harl. 
MSS. 7341-42). He was also a composer at 
songs. w. H. H. 

LAMBARDI, Camillo (16th -17th cent.), 
maestro di cappella of the Church of the Annun- 
ciation, Naples ; wrote church music for Holy 
Week for 2 choruses (1592), 2 books of mad- 
rigals, etc. 

LAMBARDI, Francesco (early 17th cent.), 
maestro (1607) and organist from 1614 of the 
Royal Chapel, Naples ; composer of a villanelle 
and canzonette. 

LAMBARDI, Girolamo (16th-17th cent.), 
Venetian composer of a large quantity of 
church music ; some call him a pupil of 
Palestrina, others of Zarlino {Q,-L.). 

LAMBE, Walter (2nd half of 15th cent.), 
English composer of church music. An early 
16th-century MS. in tho Eton College Library, 
which, as an index shows, once contained 97 
compositions, but now only contains 43 com- 
plete pieces, includes the following motets 
(Hymns to the Virgin) by Lambe : 

* Ascendit Chrlatl.’ a 4 ; ' Nescieoa Mater Virgo vlram,' a 5 ; * Salre 
Beglim,' a 5 ; * Stella ooell,' o 4 ; ' Magnlbcat et exultavit,* a 6. 

Besides these, the MS. still contains imperfect 
copies of two others by him : ‘ 0 Regina celes- 
tis gloriae * and ‘ 0 Maria, plena gratia.’ A 
complete copy of this latter motet is at Lam- 
beth. For a detailed description of it see H. 0. 
Anderton, Early English Music. ‘ An Inven- 
tarye of the Pryke Songys longyngo to the 
Kyngys College in Cambryge ( 1529),’ printed in 
The Ecclesiologist for Apr. 1863, refers to 
‘ 6 bokys of parchmente contoynynge Wa[l]ter 
Lambes Exultavit.* This is presumably the 
same composition as that in the list above. 
The presence of a 3-part Sanctus by Lambe 
in a 15th-century MS. at the Roman Catliolio 
College of St. Edmund’s, Old Hall, Ware, 
Herts, shows either that there were two com- 
posers of this name, or that Lambe is of an 
earlier generation than any of the composeis, 
except Dunstable, whose music is in the Eton 
MS. If there is only one Lambe, he is either a 
contemporary of Dunstable, Power and Bedyng- 
ham, or one of a small group of composers 
who link these names with the Fayrfax school. 
W. Barclay Squire^ refers to a man of tliii 
name in a list of the clerks of St. George’s, 
Windsor, from 1468-79. J. m*. 

LAMBERT, George Jackson (h. Beverley, 
Yorks, Nov. 16, 1794 ; d, Jan. 24, 1880), son of 

1 Bee BwmmM. Ini. Mtu. Qea^ Bead tt. 
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George Lambert, organist of Beverley Minster, 
j^udiod under his father until he was 16, then in 
London under Samuel Thomas Lyon, and finally 
became a pupil of Dr. Crotch. In 1818 ho suc- 
ceeded his father at Beverley. His composi- 
tions include overtures, instrumental chamber 
music, organ fugues, pianoforte pieces, etc. In 
1874 ill-health and deafness compelled him to 
relinquish his post and retire from active life. 

The two Lamberts successively held the office 
of organist of Beverley Minster for the long 
period of ninety-six years, the father for forty 
and the son for fifty-six years, and but for the 
latter's deafness would have held it for a cen- 
tury, a circumstance probably unparalleled. 

w. H. H. 

LAMBERT, Lucien (6. Paris, Jan. 1861), 
French pianist and composer, began his 
musical studies with his father, and had a 
successful career as a pianoforte virtuoso in 
America and on the Continent. On returning 
to Paris he worked with Massenet and Theo- 
dore Dubois, and produced ‘ Promethee en- 
chaine,* a scdne - lyrique which gained the 
Rossini prize of the Institut (Conservatoire, 
Apr. 19, 1886) ; ‘ Sire Olaf,’ incidental music 
for a play by A. Alexandre, given at Lille in 
1887 and in Paris 1889 ; ‘ Broceliande,’ a 4-act 
opera, Rouen, Feb. 26, 1893, the overture to 
which became widely popular ; * Le Spahi,* 
in 4 acts, Op4ra-Comique, Paris, Oct. 18, 1897 ; 
‘ La Flamenca,' in 4 acts, at the Theatre de la 
Gaiety, Paris, Oct. 30, 1903; ‘La Roussalka,’ 
ballet, Op^’ra, Paris, Dec. 8, 1911 ; two more 
operas, ‘ Penticosa ’ and ‘ La Sorcidre,* have 
not yet been given. In the concert -room 
Lambert is represented by an ‘Andante et 
Fantaisie tzigane,’ for piano and orchestra; 
‘ Tangor le soir,’ a Moorish rhapsody for 
orchestra ; and other things, most of which 
were heard for the first time at the Society 
Nationals de Musique. He has also published 
songs, piano pieces, etc. G. r, ; rev. m. l. p. 

LAMBERT, Michel (6. Vivonne, Poitou, 
c. 1610 ; d. Paris, 1696), famous singer and 
lutenist ; master of the royal chamber music, 
and of the children of the Chapel Royal (from 
1663). He composed several books of airs 
which attained groat popularity. Ho was the 
father-in-law of Lully. 

LAMBERTINI, Giovanni Tommaso 
(6. Bologna, 16th- 17th cent.), priest, and com- 
poser of a book of madrigals (1660), 7 peni- 
tential psalms (1669), viollote, etc., in collective 
volumes. From 1566-1628 he was a singer, 
and from 1646 treasurer at San Petronio, 
Bologna. B. v. d. s. 

LAMBERTINI, Luiz Joaquim (6. Bologna, 
Mar. 17, 1790; d. Lisbon, Nov. 13, 1864), 
founder of a great firm of Portuguese piano 
manufacturers. 

He was related to the celebrated Cardinal 
Lambertini, Archbishop of Bologna, who be- 


came Pope Benedict XIV. ; and is said to have 
been a fellow-student of Rossini, and an ex- 
cellent pianist. In 1836 he loft Italy for 
Portugal, and by 1838 had established his 
business in Lisbon, where it still exists. 

A descendant of Luiz Joaquim, Michel 
Angelo Lambertini is known as a historian 
and writer on Portuguese music. J. b. t. 

LAMBETH, Henry Albert (6. Hardway, 
near Gosport, Jan. 16, 1822 ; d, Glasgow, June 
27, 1895), studied for some time under Thomas 
Adams, went to Glasgow about 1863 as city 
organist, on the recommendation of Henry 
Smart, and in 1859 was appointed conductor 
of the Glasgow Choral Union. This post he 
held till 1880. In 1874 he formed a choir of 
from 20 to 30 selected voices, and in the depart- 
ment of Scotch music their concerts met with 
great success under the name of the Glasgow 
Select Choir. Lambeth left this society in 
1878. Lambeth harmonised several of the 
best Scottish melodies in a most effective 
manner. He composed several songs and 
pianoforte pieces, also settings of Psalms 86 
and 137, both of which wore performed by the 
Glasgow Choral Union. He was organist and 
choirmaster successively at St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Church, and at Park Church. He edited 
the Scottish Book of Praise with D. Baptie in 
1876. w. H®. 

LAMENT. In Scottish and Irish folk-music 
are melodies named ‘ Laments * or ‘ Lamenta- 
tions.’ In Scottish music these were mainly 
confined to the Highlands, and were generally 
purely bagpipe tunes, consisting of an air, some- 
times set vocally, with a number of more or less 
irregular variations or additional passages. 
Each of the clans or important families had its 
particular ‘ lament,* as well as its ‘ gathering,’ 
and the former was played on occasions of 
death or calamity. Many of the laments are 
of w'ild and pathetic beauty : ‘ McGregor a 
ruaro ’ and ‘ Mackrimmon’s lament ’ are among 
those which have become more widely familiar. 

The latter, Sir Walter Scott says, 

' Is but too well known from its being the strain with 
wliich the emigrants from the West Highlands and 
Isles usually take leave of their native shore.* 

The burden of the original Gaelic words is ‘ we 
return no more.* Of the same class is ‘ Loch- 
aber no more,* which is a true * Lament * to the 
Highlander. The melody in one of its earher 
forms is entitled ‘ Limerick’s Lamentation * or 
‘ Irish Lamentation,’ and there seems to be but 
little doubt that the song has been written to 
an air then generally recognised as a ‘ Lamenta- 
tion.* For examples of the Gaelic laments the 
reader is referred to Patrick McDonald’s High^ 
land Vocal Airs, 1783 ; Albyn's Anthology, 
1816-18 ; and other collections of Highland airs. 

Bunting supplies several current in Ireland, 
and in the Aria di camera, c. 1727, are some 
of the earliest in print, viz. ‘ Limerick’s.* 
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* Irish,* ‘ Scotch,’ ‘ Lord Galloway’s ’ and 
‘ TVTai'Bonagh’s ’ Lamentations. f. k. 

LAMENTATIONS (Lat. Lainentationes 
Hieremiae), On the Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday in Holy Week the three First Lessons 
appointed in the Roman Breviary for the Office 
of Matins (commonly called Tevebrae) are taken 
from the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; and the 
extraordinary beauty of the music to which they 
are sung, in the Sistino Chapel and other large 
churches, contributes not a little to the impres- 
sive character of the service. (See Tenehrae.) 

It M impossible to trace to its origin the 
plain-song melody to which the Lamentations 
were anciently adapted. The most celebrated 
version — though not, perhaps, the purest. — is 
that printed by Guidetti, in his ‘ Directorium 
chori,’ in 1582. The best modern editions are 
those of Solesmes, e.g. the Officium vliimi tridni 
rmijoris hebdomadis ; in which the Lessons are 
given, at full length, in Gregorian notation, 
although the music is really no more than a 
simple chant in Mode vi., repeated, almost 
noiaiinit not only to each separate verse of 
the Sacred Text, but oven to the prefatory 
‘ Incipit Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae,’ and 
the names of the Hebrew letters with which the 
several paragraphs arc introduced. 


1 
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Early in the Kith century, the use of the 
plain-song Lamentations was discontinued, in 
the Pontifical Chaj)el, to make room for a 
polyphonic setting, by Elziario Genet (q.r .) — 
more commonly known by liis Italian cogno- 
men, Carpentrasso — who was attached to the 
papal court in 1508-18. These compositions 
remained in constant uso till the year 1587, 
when Pope Sixtus V. ordained that the First 
Lamentation for each day should be adapted to 
some kind of polyphonic music better fitted to 
express the mournful character of the words 
than that of Carpentrasso ; and, that the 
Second and Third ijcssons should bo sung, by a 
single soprano, to the old plain-song melody as 
revised by Guidetti. The disuse of Carpen- 
trasso’s time-honoured harmonies gave great 
offence to the choir : but, the Pope’s command 
being absolute, Palestrina composed some music 
to the First Lamentation for Good Friday, in a 
manner so impressive, that all opposition was 
at once silenced ; and the Pope himself, on 
leaving the Chapel, said that he hoped in the 
following year to hear the other two First 
I^essons sung in exactly the same style. Pales- 
trina produced, in Jan. 1688, a volume con- 
taining a complete set of the nine Lamenta- 
tions — three for each of the three days — which 
were printed the same year by Gardan, under 
the title of Lameniationum liber primus. The 
work was prefaced by a formal dedication to 


the Supreme Pontiff, who, though ho still 
adhered to his resolution of having the Second 
and Third Lessons sung always in plain-song, 
expressed great pleasure in accepting it : and 
in 1589 it was reprinted at Venice, in 8vo by 
Girolamo Scoto. 

More complex in construction than tlio great 
composer’s ‘ Impropcria,’ though infinitely less 
so than his masses and motets, these Lamenta- 
tions are written throughout in the devout 
and impressive style which produces so pro- 
found an ofTet^t in the first-named work, and 
always with marked attention to the mournful 
spirit of the words They do not, like the plain- 
song rendering, embrace the entire text ; but, 
after a certain number of verses, pause On the 
final chord of a prolonged cadence, and then 
pass on to the strophe, ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem’ 
with which each of the nine Lessons concludes. 
In the single Lesson for Good Friday — which, 
though not ineliid(‘d in the original prinit'd 
copy, is undoubtedly the most beautiful of all 
— the opening verses are sung by two soprani, 
an alto and a tenor ; a bass Inlng added, in the 
concluding stro])he, with wonderful c‘ffect. A 
similar arrangemient is followed in the third 
Lamentation for the same day : hut tlio otluTs 
are for four voiet^s only, and most of them with 
a tenor in the lowest place ; while in all, witii' 
out exception, the introductory sentences, ‘ Jn- 
cipit Jjarnentatio,’ or, ‘ i)e Lamentatioms’ 
wtII as the nanu's of the Hc'hrew initial l(*tt.en>. 
are set to harmonies of iiifiriito richness and 
beauty. 

Since the death of Palestrina, the manner 
of singing the Lamentations in the Pontifical 
Cliajxd has undergone no very s(*rioiis iliange. 
Ill accordance with the injuru'tion of Pojh-, 
Sixtus V., the Sc‘(‘ond and Third i,.eRHons for 
each day have alw ays been sung in plain-song : 
generally by a single soprano, but sometinu's 
by two, the perfection of whose unisonous per- 
formance has constantly caused it to he mis- 
taken for that of a single voice. Until the ye«" 
Ki-lO, the First Lesson for each day was sung 
from Palestrina’s printed volume. In that 
3 'ear, the single unpuhlished Lesson for Good 
Friday, composed in 1587, was restored to iis 
place, and the use of the published one dis(*on- 
tinued ; while a new composition, by Gregori*: 
Allegri, w'as substituted for Palestrina’s Lesson 
for Holy Saturday. 

Benedict XJII. inaugurated a radical change, 
by decreeing that the First Lessons should no 
longer he sung in this shortened form, but, with 
the entire text set to music. To meet his desire, 
three Lamentations, by modern writers, were 
submitted for approval, but unanimously re- 
jected by the College, who commissioned Gio- 
vanni Biordi to add to the compositions of 
Palestrina and Allegri whatever was necessary 
to complete the text. His work was unhesitat- 
ingly accepted, and retained in use till the yeai 
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1731, when Pope Clement XII. restored the 
Lamentations to their original shortened form. 
In this form they were sutT(^red to remain, till 
1815, when the indefatigable Baini restored 
Palestrina’s printed Lamentation for the first 
day, retaining the MS. of 1587 for the second, 
and Allegri’s really beautiful composition for the 
third ; while the last-named composer’s inferior 
wwk (of 1051) was suffered to fall into disuse. 

Besides the printed volume already men- 
tioned, Palestrina composi^d two other entire 
sets of 1 -.ament ationa, which, though written in 
his best and purest style, remained, for two 
cental ries and a half, unpublished. One of them 
w'as j)ri‘parod, as early as the year ]5()0, for the 
iisk (ff the Latoran Basilica, where the original 
IMS. is still preserved. The other reaches us only 
through the medium of a MS. in the Altaemps 
Otthoboni collection, now in the V atican library. 
In the year 1842 Allicri printed the three, sets 
entire, in the fourth volume of his linccolta di 
musica sacra^ together with the single Lamtmta- 
tion for Good Friday, to which ho appended 
Biordi’s additional versos, w'ithout, however, 
pointing out the j>lace where Palestrina’s work 
ends, and Biordi's begins. The three single 
Jjamontations, sung in the Pontifical Chapel, 
are given, with Biordi’s now useless additions, 
in a volume of the same editor’s Exccriiia^ pub- 
lished in 1 840 ; and, without Biordi’s vi'rses, 
in Choron’s ‘ (’olleotion des pitV^es dc musique 
religieuse.’ Both those editions are now' out of 
print, and difficult to obtain ; but a fine reprint 
of the nine pieces (contained in the original 
‘ Lamenlationum liber primus ’ w'ill be found in 
Proske’s ‘ Musica diviiia,’ vol. iv. Capes, in his 
Selection from the w'orks of Palestrina (Novello), 
ha.s given the lirst Lamentation in Coena Do- 
mini, and the first in Sabb. Sancto, from the 1st 
book (1588), and has introduced between them 
the single lA>sson for Good Friday (1587) 
alrt'ady mentioned. The Lamentations of Pales- 
trina are contained in vol. xxv. of HalxTl’s 
Collected Edition. In 1919 Castmiri {q.r.) pub- 
lished ‘ 11 (bodice 59,’ containing the corrected 
MS. of Pak'strina’s Lamentations in the com- 
poser’s autograph. 

Though the Lamentations of Carpontrasso, 
Pal(‘strina and Allegri are the only ones that 
have ever been actually used in the Pontifical 
Chap(‘l, many others have been produced by 
composers of no small reputation. Those of 
Okeghem date from 1474. As early as the year 
1506, Ottaviano dei Petrucci published, at 
Veniec, twm volumes containing settings by 
Johannes Tinct oris, Ycaert, l)e Orto, Francesco 
(d’ Ana) da Venezia, Johannes do Quadris, 
Agricola, liartolomeo Tromboncino and Caspar 
and Erasmus Lapicida. All these w'orks wt‘re 
given to the world before that of Caryaentrasso, 
which, with many more of his compositions, 
was first printed at Avignon, by Johannes 
Channay, in 1632. But the richest collection 
VOL. m 


extant is that entitled ‘ Piissimae ac sacratis- 
simae Lamentationes Jeremiae pro})hetao,’ 
printed in Paris, by A. le Roy and Robert 
Ballard, in 1557, and containing, besides 
Carpentrasso’s capo d’ opera, some extremely 
fine examples by De la Rue, Fevin, Arcadelt, 
Festa and Claudin le Jenne. w. s. r., rev. 

Lamentations by English composers of the 
16th century are now known to be more numer- 
ous than was formerly supposed. See Tallis, 
Byrd and Robert Whyte. 

LAMONI), Frederick A. (6. Glasgow, Jan. 
28, 1868), famous pianist, was at first a pupil of 
his brother, David Lam on d, and in 1880 ob- 
tained the post of organist at Laurieston j)arish 
church. He studied the violin with H. C. 
Cooper, and in 1882 went to Frankfort to the 
Raff Conservatorium, wLere Hecrmann was his 
master for the violin. Max Schwarz for the piano, 
and Urspruch for composition. Hero ho laid the 
foundation of his wide musical culture, and his 
pianoforto^ studies w'ere (;ompleted under Von 
Billow and Liszt. His first important appear- 
ance as a mature pianist took place at Berlin, 
Nov. 17, 1885, when he made a great success, 
and appeared at Vienna soon afterwards. His 
first piano recital in (treat Britain took place 
in Glasgow, Mar. 8, 1886, and soon afterw’ards 
he gave a set of recitals at Princes Hall, London. 
For the fourth of tlu'se, on Apr. 15, St. James’s 
Hall w'as taken, and Liszt’s presence sot the 
seal on the young player’s reputation. The 
recitals showed the depth of Tjamond's inter- 
pretations of Beethoven, a master in whom he 
takes especial delight. During the next few' 
years he played much in (Germany, but appeared 
occasionally in London. On Apr. 5, 1890, he 
played Saint-Saciis’s C- minor concerto at the 
Crystal Palace, when his own symphony in A 
W'as given (it was first played at the Glasgow' 
Choral Union, Dec. 23, 1889, and revived at 
Queen’s Hall in 1912). 

His first apyiearance at the Philharmonic 
Society took plai'e on May 14, 1891, when he 
]>layed Brahms’s second concerto Avith great 
skill. The same sotnety performed his over- 
ture, ‘ Alls dem schottischen Hochlandc,’ on 
Mar. 7, 1895. In 1896 Lamond played in 
Russia, and in 1897 gave a series of recitals in 
London, at one of which a couple of piano pieces 
of his own were played. From 1904, when ho 
married the actress, Irene Triesch, he lived in 
Berlin, but ho made an annual appearance in 
England up to 1914. His performances here 
W'ero rcnew’cd in 1919. In 1917 he accepted a 
professorship in the Conservatoire at the Hague 
( Riemann), Among his other compositions may 
be mentioned a trio for piano and strings, and 
a sonata, op. 2, for piano and violoncello. 
{Brit. Muh. Bioq.) M., with addns. 

LAMOTTE (Lamota), Franz {b. Vienna,i c. 
1761 ; d. Netherlands, 1781). At the age of 12 

1 Or iu the Netherlanda. 

G 
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he played a violin concerto before the Emperor, 
who sent him to Italy for further studies, and 
on his return placed him in his private chapel. 
In 1769 he competed successfully with Jarno- 
vick in Paris, and in 1776 appeared in London. 
Eeichard praises his staccato in single and 
double notes, and his unfailing technique. He 
composed concertos, solos and sonatas for his 
instrument. He died while on a visit to the 
Netherlands. B. v. d. s. 

LAMOUREUX, Chables (6, Bordeaux, 
Sept. 21, 1834 ; d. Paris, Dec. 21, 1899), a 
famous orchestral conductor, began his violin 
studies under Beaudoin, and was then sent to 
the Paris Conservatoire, where he was in 
Girard's class. 

He obtained in 1852 a second accessit for the 
violin, the second prize in the following year, 
and the first in 1854. He also studied harmony 
under Tolbecque, and attended the counter- 
point course of I^ebome at the Conservatoire, 
where he finished his theoretical studies under 
the famous organist Alexis Chauvet. He was 
solo violinist in the Gymnase orchestra (1850), 
and afterwards joined that of the Op6ra, where 
he played for many years. He was admitted a 
member of the Societe des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, and, like all the members of these 
orchestras, gave private lessons. But these 
insignificant posts were not sufficient for the 
activity of Lamoureux, who dreamt of great 
undertakings in the musical art of France. 
Together with Colonne, Adam and A. Pilot he 
founded in 1860 a society for chamber music of 
a severe character, in which he showed a taste 
for new works by producing compositions 
hitherto unnoticed. He had also the honour 
of first performing in France Brahms's sextets. 
He was not content with this, for having 
travelled in Germany and England he was 
anxious to organise performances on a large 
scale, such as he had heard under Hiller and 
Costa, of the masterpieces of Handel, Bach and 
Mendelssohn. 

After several preliminary trials at the Salle 
Pleyel, where he performed among other things 
the * Streit zwischen Phobus und Pan ’ of Bach, 
he succeeded by his own energy and resources 
in founding the Society de I'Harmonie Sacree 
on the model of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
of London. The first festival was given at the 
Cirque des Champs- l^lys6es, Dec. 19, 1873. The 
success of an admirable performance of 
* Messiah ’ was such that amateurs came in 
crowds to the following performances. Lamou- 
reux then produced Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion,' Mar. 31, 1874, and ‘Judas Maccabseus,’ 
Nov. 19, 1874. Not content with confining him- 
self to well-known masterpieces, he produced 
Massenet’s * Eve,’ then unpublished. Mar. 18, 
1875. These great performances showed that 
Lamoureux was a conductor of great merit, 
who succeeded in obtaining from ^ orchestra 


a matchless precision of attack and regard to 
expression. When Carvalho became directc^r 
of the Op6ra - Comique in 1876 he offered 
Lamoureux the post of conductor, but in 
less than a year the latter resigned, owing to 
some difficulties arising out of the rehearsal 
of Chaumet's ‘ Bathyle ’ in May 1877. In 
December of the same year Lamoureux was 
appointed conductor of the Op4ra (1877-79; 
1891) by Vaucorbeil, and gave up the sub-con- 
ductorship of the Concerts du Conservatoire, 
which he had held since 1872. In 1878 he was 
decorated with the Legion d’Honneur, and in 
the following year he resigned his post at the 
Op6ra on account of a dispute with Vaucorbeil 
as to the tempo of one of the movements in 
* Don Juan.’ 

From that time he determined to be self- 
dependent, and, after having carefully prepared 
the undertaking, he founded on Oct. 23, 1881, 
the Nouveaux Concerts, called the Concerts 
Lamoureux, which were held for some years 
in the theatre of the Chateau d'Eau, and after- 
wards at the Eden Theatre (1885) and the 
Cirque des Champs- filysees (1887), where their 
success constantly increased. In the year of 
their foundation he appeared as a conductor 
in London, giving two concerts in St. James’s 
Hall, on Mar. 15 and 22, 1881 Not only did 
Lamoureux develop as a conductor a precision 
and firmness, a care for the perfection of the 
smallest details, without excluding passion and 
warmth of expression ; he also gave a welcome 
to the works of contemporary musicians such 
as Reyer, Saint-Saens, Lalo, d’Indy, Chabrier, 
Franck, Dukas, etc., and succeeded in placing 
himself at the head of the Wagnerian movement 
in France. He gave excellent performances of 
selections from Wagner’s operas to a public 
that had been too long deprived of these 
compositions. The first Act of ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
Acts I. and II. of ‘ Tristan ’ and Act I. of ‘ Die 
Walkiire * were given in their entirety. En- 
couraged by the warmth of the applause and 
the moral support of his audience, Lamoureux 
decided to give a performance in a Paris 
theatre of ‘ Lohengrin,’ then unknown in 
France. After a whole year of preparation a 
perfect performance was given at the Eden 
Theatre (May 3, 1887), which was not repeated. 
Lamoureux lived, however, to see the ultimate 
triumph of Wagner in Paris. 

In Apr. and Nov. 1896, in Mar. and Nov, 
1897, and in the spring of 1898 he gave con- 
certs with his orchestra in the Queen’s Hall, 
London ; and in May 1899 he and his band 
were the chief attraction of a ‘ London Musical 
Festival ’ in the Queen’s Hall. He was suc- 
ceeded as conductor by his son-in-law, Camille 
Chevillard iq.v.), A. J. 

Bibl. — TKBKR’ r PTrtraitt et ttuie $ ; A. Jri.LiBN, CA. Lartunuwx 
{R.M.I., 1900) ; O. Dorkt, Miuiqm et mueieient (Lausanne, 191$). 

LAMPE, (1) John Frederick (6. Saxony, 
1703 ; d, Edinburgh, July 25, 1751), came to 
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England about 1725, and was engaged as a 
bassoon-player at the Opera. 

He is heard of previously as playing in * De 
oolloquio Croesi et Solonis ’ at St. Catherine’s 
School, Brunswick, Aug. 19, 1717.^ In 1732 he 
composed the music for Carey’s ‘ Amelia,* pro- 
duced Mar. 13. In 1737 ho published A Plain 
and Compendious Method of teaching Thorough- 
Bassy etc., and also furnished the music for 
Carey’s burlesque opera ‘ The Dragon of Want- 
ley,’ which mot with remarkable success. It is 
an admirable example of the true burlesque, 
and is said to have been an especial favourite of 
Handel’s. In 1738 he composed music for the 
sequel, ‘ Margery ; or, A Worse Plague than 
the Dragon.’ In 1740 he published The Art of 
Musicky and in 1741 composed music for the 
masque of ‘ The Sham Conjuror.* In 1745 ho 
composed ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe, a mock opera, 
the words taken from Shakespeare.’ A com- 
position to celebrate the repression of the Stuart 
rebellion of 1745 was performed in the Savoy 
Chapel, Oct. 9, 1746, and published. Lampe 
was the composer of many single songs, several 
of which appeared in collections, as ‘ Wit music- 
ally embellish’d, a Collection of Forty-two new 
English Ballads ’ ; ‘ The Ladies’ Amusement ’ 
and ‘ Lyra Britannica.’ Many songs by him 
were included in ‘ The Vocal Musical Mark,’ 

‘ The Musical Miscellany,’ etc. Lampe married 
Isabella, daughter of Charles Young, and sister 
of Mrs. Arne ; she was a favourite singer, both 
on the stage and in the concert-room. In 1 748 
he went to Dublin, and in 1750 to Edinburgh, 
where he died, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tion of an accomplished musician and excellent 
man. He was buried on July 28, 1751, in the 
Oanongate Churchyard. Charles Wesley, whose 
hymns he sot to music in ‘ Hymns on the Great 
Festivals,’ etc. (1746), often mentions him with 
great affection, and wrote a hymn on his death 
— ‘ ’Tis done ! the Sovereign Will’s obeyed I * 

(2) Charles John Frederick, his son, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Charles Young {q.v,)y as 
organist of Allhallows, Barking, in 1758, and 
held the appointment until 1769. In 1763 (May) 
he was also organist at Covent Garden, and 
married Miss Smith, a singer at Marylebone 
Gardens, May 7.* A catch by him is in a 
* Second Collection of Catches * (Welcker, 1766). 

w. H. H. 

LAMPERTI, Francesco (6. Savona, Mar. 11, 
1813 ; d. Como, May 1, 1892), teacher of singing. 

His father was an advocate, and his mother a 
prima donna of considerable repute. As a child 
he showed great talent for music, and was placed 
under Pietro Rizzi of Lodi. In 1820 he entered 
the Conservatorio at Milan, and there studied 
the pianoforte and harmony under Sommaruga 
d’ Appiano and Pietro Ray. Devoting himself 
afterwards to the teaching of singing, he became 

* Cf. J. C. Brewer (SeAwna). w. B. a 
* l>loyd't Btmninff Pott, W. B. a. 


associated with Masini in the direction of the 
Teatro Filodrammatico at Lodi. Selecting many 
of the members of his company from the natives 
of the surrounding country, he educated and 
brought out at his theatre many famous singers. 

Attracted by their success pupils flocked to 
him from Bergamo, Milan and other parts of 
Europe, and he there trained many of the most 
distinguished operatic vocalists, amongst whom 
may be named Jeanne Sophie Lowe, Cruvelli, 
Grua, Brambilla, Hayes, Artot, Tiberini, La 
Grange. Appointed in 1850 by the Austrian 
government professor of singing to the Con- 
servatorio at Milan, he brought out amongst 
others Angelica Moro, Paganini, Galli, Risarolli, 
Angelori, Peralta ; and as private pupils, Albani, 
Sembrich, Stoltz, Waldmann, Aldighieri, Cam- 
panini, Vialletti, Derevis, Mariani, Palermi, 
Everardi and Shakespeare. After twenty-five 
years’ service he retired from the Conservatorio 
upon a pension in 1875, and henceforward de- 
voted himself entirely to private pupils. 

A friend of Rubini and Pasta, and associated 
with the great singers of the past, Lamperti 
followed the method of the old Italian school 
of singing, instituted by Farinelli and taught 
by Crescentini, Velluti, Marchesi and Romani. 
Basing his teaching upon the study of respira- 
tion, the taking and retention of the breath 
by means of the abdominal muscles alone, and 
the just emission of the voice, he thoroughly 
grounded his pupils in the production of pure 
tone. His memory and his intuition wore alike 
remarkable, and enabled him to adapt to each 
of his pupils such readings of the music and 
cadenzas as are warranted by the traditions of 
the greatest singers and are best adapted to 
their powers. 

Ho was Commendatore and Cavaliere of the 
order of the Crown of Italy, and a member of 
many academies and foreign orders. He wrote 
several series of vocal studies and a treatise on 
the art of singing (Ricordi & Co.), which has 
been translated into English by one of his 
pupils. J. c. o. 

LAMPUGNANI, Giovanni Battista 
(6. Milan, c. 1706), came to London in the 
autumn of 1 743 as conductor and composer to the 
opera in the place of Galuppi. In November of 
that year his ‘ Roxana ’ was given, on Jan. 3, 
1744, his ‘ Alfonso,’ on Apr. 28 his * Alceste,* 
and in 1755 his ‘ Siroe.’ Burney, in the fourth 
volume of his Historyy refers to these successive 
operas, and to various pasticcios to which he 
contributed, in terms which imply that his 
music was considered of very light, flimsy 
quality. He was a clever craftsman in the con- 
coction of the pasticcios that were in fashion at 
the time, and his recitative was unusually ex- 
pressive. In many of his pasticcios Hasse 
collaborated ; and after his return to Italy, 
where he lived at Milan and held the post of 
maestro al cembalo in the theatre from 1779-89, 
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he seems to have written two more operas, 

* Semiramide,’ given at Milan in 1762 (the score 
printed by Walsh), and ‘ L’ Amore contadino,* 
given at Lodi in 1766 (score in the Fitz william 
Museum, Cambridge). His name is not found 
after 1789. {Q.-L., etc.) M. 

LANCERS’ QUADRILLE, THE, a square 
dance, for eight or sixteen couples. It is said 
to have been the invention of a Dublin dancing- 
master, John Duval ; but Joseph Hart 
claimed to have invented it in 1819, according 
to the title-page of his original edition, pub- 
lished in 1820 : 

* Les Lancier , a serond set of Qiiadrillcs for the Tlano Port«, with 
entirely new flRures, as danced by the Nobility and Gentry at Tenl)y 
In the summer ot IhlU. t'ompoBed and moMl rt*«<p«>ctfullv dedicated 
to Ljwly an«l the HIlst^eH Bcechy by Joseph Hart. London, lor the 
Author, Whitaker & Co,, 75 St. Paul’s Churchyard.’ 

The dance consisted of five figures — La Rose, 
La Lodoiska, La Dorset, Les Lanciers, and 
L’Etoile, danced to Airs by iSjiagnoletti, by 
Kreutzer, from the * Beggar’s Opera ’ (‘ If the 
heart of a man ’), by Jaiiicw icz, and by Storaco 
(‘ Pretty Maiden,’ from the ‘ Haunted Tower ’) 
respectively. In Duval’s version ^ the names 
of the figures and music are substantially the 
same, though in the figures themselves there is | 
considerable difference. Hart's figures, with ' 
a slight difference or tw^o, are still danced, ' 
L’l^]toile being now called Les Visitos, and Les ' 
Lanciers danced last. w. b. s. | 

LAND, Jan Pieter Nicolaas (6. DtJft, j 
1834 ; d. Arnhem, Apr. 30, 1897), Oriental 
scholar and musician. Although of Scandi- 
navian descent, he wfis a thorough Dutchman 
brought up at Lee v warden in Friesland, cflu- 
cated at the well-known Moravian school at 
Neuwied, on the Rhine, and subsequently at the 
University of Loydon, where he devoted him- 
self to Semitic philology and took his degree of 
Doctor of Theology. He next spent two years 
in England working among the Syriac manu- 
scripts at the British Museum. On returning 
to Holland, ho was made professor of classical 
and Oriental languages at the Academy (now^ 
the Municipal University) of Amst(;rdam ; 
whimce, in the ’seventies, he w’as speedily pro- 
moted to the chair of Logic and Metaphysics at 
Leyden. 

This latter post he held for over twenty years, 
filling in due course the office of Rector of the 
University, and lecturing on Syriac wdieri re- 
quired, until 1895, when a paralytic seizure 
compelled his retirement to Arnhem — where ho 
ocimpied himself with learned tasks until his 
death. 

Ho was devoted to music, especially of the 
17th century, and fond of transcribing, from 
the original Tablature, lute music for his friends. 
The following works concern music : 

Noord Nedttrlandt muzUkgttnrhiedenU. (1H74-81 ) 

Dt Koorboeken tvn de S’ Pteuritkerk Ut Ijeyden. (1880.) 

1 Danced at the ("ounteHs of Farnhara's ball In Dublin, Apr. 9, 
1817. w. H. a. r. 

s Hi* orandfather had been taken prisoner at Camperdo^oi by 
the Englisb. 


Otwr de toorHadiert dttr arabitehe muriek. (1880.) 

Hurgens. Cormspondance et m/ivft muiticales, (1882.) (Bee 
Hhyofnh.) In tliio work Jonc'kbloet collaborated, 

Pathodia van Constanltjn Huygem. 

Reehfrehei. sur I'hisloirp d« la ganime arahe. (1HM4.) 

£fsai de notation muetrale rhrz les Arahes et tes Persons. (1885.) 

Uet Tijdsrhnft der Vereeniging voor Moord Meiterlands muziek- 
gesehiedenis. (]88.'i.) 

Quirinus ran Blankenf-urg en zijne Fuga Obligato. (1882.) 

Joan Albert Ban en de theorie der Toonkunst. (1M82 ) 

Ilet Luitboek iwi Thyetus. (Containing, ainung others, both English 
and hYonch .songs.) 

Tonsehriftversuehe und Melodieprohen aus dent mtihammetianisrhen 
Mittelalter. (IHSfi) (K continuation of the luio-book of 
Thysias. with songs and dance uitislc ) 

Jlet redmaecMe Klaevu'ier of Joan Albert Ban. 

He Gamflan te Jonidkarta, with c.Kamplos of Javanese music. 

Werken van Sweelinrk te Oxford. j,, j 

LAND!, Camilla {h. Geneva, 1866), the 
daughter of Milanese parents, both of them 
singers, became one of t he most distinguished 
concert singers of her day. 

On Doc. 8, 1884, she made her debut at a 
concert given by Servais at the 8ala di Filar- 
monica, Florence, and she made a very favour- 
able impression in songs of Tosti and Mai’chtdti 
From 1886-92 she livt'd in Paris, and made is 
great success at the Lamoureux (’oncerts, and 
at Rouen, Bordeaux, etc. On Oct. 1, 1888, she 
played for one night at the Opt^ra, Paris, as 
Arnneris in ‘ Aida ’ ; and on June 5, 1896, at 
the Odeon as Ursula on the jiroduction in Paris 
of Berlioz’s ‘ Bi‘a t rice et B(^*nedict ’ by the 
Soei(*te dcs Grandes Auditions. On that and 
subsequeut evenings thc' succi'ss of the ptuform- 
anee was her singing with Mile. Levasseur 
(H(‘ro) of the w’ell-know ii Duo Nof’turne, ‘ Voiis 
soupiroz, Madame.’ On Nov. 10, 1892, she 
made her d(*biit in this country, under Hallii 
at Manchester, and became an irnmediato 
favourite there at siibseqiK'nt concerts under 
him in that city and elsewhere. On Feb. 22, 
1893, under Halle, she madi^ her d()but at an 
orchestral concert at St. James's Hall, when 
she sang ‘ La C’aptive’ of Berlioz. On Mar. 25, 
at the C Crystal Palace, she confirmed the favour- 
1 able imjiressiori she had made, and later in tho 
autumn she sang at the Bristol Festival. For 
the next few years she lived in London, w here 
her mother had established herself as a t(;acher, 
and be<*ame a great favourite at tho above 
concerts, the Philharmonic, Ballad (kmcert-s, 

I and elsewdiero. In 1897 and 1898, announced 
as from London, Mile. Landi sang in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, wdth the greatest suc- 
cess, her singing of Handel’s ‘ Ombra mai fii ’ 
from ‘ Sorso ’ being particularly appreciated. 
Her Gorman engagements were principally at 
Berlin, her mother having settled for the time 
at Leipzig, where she had made lu'.r German 
debut. In 1899 she sang in Holland, Belgium, 
Russia and Poland, and in 1900 again in 
Germany, etc. She reappeared in London, 
giving vocal recitals 1904-07 at the Bcchstein 
(now Wigmore) Hall. She has lived subse- 
quently in Geneva. Mile. Landi’s voice had a 
large compass, from tho low d to and a 
quality of infinite charm, A. c. 

LANDI, Steffano { b , Rome, c. 1590; 
d, there, c. 1655), maestro di cappolla at Padua 
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c. 1619 ; alto singer in the Papal Chapel c. 1629. 
He was one of the foremost composers of his 
time, and was responsible, with others, for the 
appearance of the cantata, and first representa- 
tive of Roman opera. He composed 2 operas, 
masses, madrigals, 6 books of arias for a solo 
voice, 4-part psalms, etc. E. v. d. S. 

LANDING,^ Francesco (Franciscus 
CAEC us, etc.2) Florence, c. 1326 ; d. there. 
Sept. 2, 1397), son of a painter. Ho lost the 
sight of both eyes as a child through smallpox, 
and devoted himself to music, playing lute, 
guitar, flute and a clavier instrument — ‘ Serena 
screnorum * — of his own invention and con- 
struction. But he shone particularly as an 
organist (S. Lorenzo, Florence) and composer. 
In the latter capacity ho is one of the chief 
representatives of the ars nova of the 14th 
century (see Maorigal). Of his compositions, 
a large number are still in existence, viz. 
madrigals, ballads, canzonas and secular songs. 
(See liiemann and Q.-L.) E. v. d. s. 

LANDOLFI, Carlo Ferdinando (Lan- 
DULPHirs), a reputable violin-maker of Milan, 
whore ho lived in the Street of St. Margaret, 
1750-60. The Laridolfl violoncellos are especi- 
ally striking in quality and appearance, and are 
in greater demand than the violins, e. j. p. 

LANDOWSKA, Wanda (6. Warsaw, July 5, 
1881), distinguished pianist and harpsichordist, 
has devoted her career to the interpretation of 
keyboard music written before the era of 
romanticism. Her tours in Europe and 
America have done much to recreate an under- 
standing of the classical style of playing on 
keyboard instruments. She has combated the 
theory that the IVohltemperirtes Clavier was 
written for the clavichord and given practical 
evidence that J. S. Bach’s technique is laid out 
for the double harpsichord (sec Nene Zeitschrift 
fur Musilcy Jalirg 78, No, 10). Her books Bach 
et ses inter preies (1906) and Jm Musique 
ancienne (1908) show that her SBsthetic prin- 
ciples are based on thorough scholarship, o. 

LANDSBERG, Ludwig (d. Rome, May 6, 
1858), a German musician, native of Breslau, 
who went to Romo and remained there for 
twenty-four years, teaching the piano and 
amassing a wonderful collection of music, both 
printed and MB. On his death his library was 
taken, part to Berlin and part to Breslau, and 
a catalogue of the ancient portion was printed 
(Berlin, 1859, imprim6 choz Ernest Kuhn) — 
whether the whole or a part, does not appear. 
It contains compositions by more than 150 
musicians of the old Italian and llemish 
schools, down to Casali. Fetis, however, who 
had received a MS. catalogue of the collection 
from Landsberg during his life, insists upon the 
fact that many of the most important works 
have disappeared. G* 

1 wooldridw. OTf. nut. Mux. II. p. 47. etc., frtves the naate at 
Landinl ; no also Ludwig, Adler’s EanMuch, p. 340. 

> Blemann. 


LANFRANCO, Giovanni Maria {b. U’erenzio, 
Parma, end of 15th or beginning of Kith cent.), 
was, according to Fetis, maestro di capi)ella,and 
canon at Brescia Cathedral. He wrote ‘ Scin- 
tille di Musica * (published 1533), important for 
its information about contemporary musical 
instruments. E. v. d. s. 

LANG, Benjamin Johnson (6. Salem, Mass., 
U.S.A., Dec. 28, 1837 ; d. Boston, Mass., Apr. 
3, 1909), an American pianist, conductor, or- 
ganist and teacher. His father was a well- 
known teacher of the pianoforte in Salem, and 
he began his studios under him, continuing 
them under Francis G. Hill of Boston. By the 
time he was 15 years old he held a post as 
organist of a Boston church. In 1855 he went 
to Europe to study composition in Berlin and 
elsewhere in Germany, and pianoforte with 
Alfred Jaell ; ho also had some intercourse 
with Liszt. On his return to Boston he made 
his first public appearance as a pianist in 1 858. 
His first appearance as a conductor was made 
in Boston in May 1862, when he gave the first 
performance in that city of Mendelssohn’s 
* Walpurgisnacht.’ The next year he shared 
with Carl Zerrahn the direction of the music at 
the jubilee concert in honour of President Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation, and from 
that time forth ho figured more and more ex- 
tensively in Boston as a leader. He was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Apollo Club, a men’s 
singing society, at its formation in 1871, and 
remained as such until 1901. He was also con- 
ductor of the Caccilia, a mixed chorus, since its 
establishment in 1874, and was conductor of 
the Handel and Haydn Society for two seasons, 
1895-97. Ho gave several complete perform- 
ances of ‘ Parsifal ’ in concert form. 

In the early sixties Lang became promi- 
nent as a concert pianist in Boston, playing 
frequently at the concerts of the Harvard 
Musical Association, at chain l>er concerts of 
his own, and with the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club. His labours as a composer were less 
important than as an interpreter ; yet he left 
an oratorio, ‘ David,’ symphonies, overtures, 
chamber music, pieces for the pianoforte, 
church music and many songs, mostly in manu- 
script. In 1903 Yale University conferred on 
him the degree of Master of Arts. (See 
Boston.) r. a. 

LANG, a family of German musicians origin- 
ally from Mannheim, but settling at Munich, 
and mentioned hero for the sake of (1) Jose- 
phine Lang (the second of that name) 
(6. Munich, Mar. 14, 1815 ; d. Tubingen, Dec. 
2, 1880), a young lady of very remarkable 
musical gifts and personality, who attracted 
the notice of Mendelssohn when he passed 
through Munich in 1830 and 1831. There is 
an enthusiastic account of ‘ die kloine Lang ’ in 
his letter of Oct. 6, 1831 ; in writing to Bar- 
mann (July 7 and Sept. 27, 1834), he inquires 
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for her, and in a letter, seven years later (Dec. 
16, 1841), to Professor C. R. Kostlin of Tubin- 
gen, to whom she was married in 1842, he shows 
how deeply her image had impressed itself on 
his susceptible heart. She published several 
books of songs (up to op. 38), which from the 
reviews in the A,M.Z., appear to be full of 
imagination, and well worthy of the warm 
praise bestowed on them by Mendelssohn in the 
letters just mentioned. Hiller tells the story of 
her life at length in his Tonleben (ii. 116), and 
selects her songs, opp. 12 and 14, as the best. 
Connected with the same family at an earlier 
date was (2) Regina (6. Wurzburg, 1786), a 
singer whose name was originally Hitzelberg, 
educated at Munich by Winter, Cannabich and 
Vogel, and appointed chamber singer at the 
Bavarian court. When Napoleon I. was at 
Munich in 1806 she sang before him in Winter’s 
* Interrupted Sacrifice * and Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ and so pleased him that he is said 
to have urged her to come to Paris. ^ She, how- 
ever, remained in Munich, and married Theo- 
bald Lang, a violinist in the court band. In 
1812 or 1813 she was at Vienna, and Beethoven 
wrote in her album a song * An die Geliebte,* to 
Stoll’s words, ‘ 0 dass ich dir vom stillen Auge,* 
which was published about 1840 in a collection 
called * Das singende Deutschland.’ It is his 
second version of the song — the former one 
being dated by himself Dec. 1811, and having 
been published in 1814. See Nottebohm's 
Thematic Catalogue^ p. 183. o. 

LANGDON, Richabd, Mus.B. (d, Exeter, 
Sept, 8, 1803), grandson of the Rev.Tobias Lang- 
don, priest- vicar of Exeter Cathedral, gradu- 
ated as Mus.Bac. at Oxford in 1761. In 1753 
he received the appointments of organist and 
sub-chanter of Exeter Cathedral, but resigned 
them in 1777, when he became organist of Ely 
Cathedral. This post he held only for a few 
months, being appointed to Bristol Cathedral 
in 1778. He quitted Bristol in 1782 to become 
organist of Armagh Cathedral, a post he re- 
signed in 1794. In 1774 he published ‘ Divine 
Harmony, a Collection, in score, of Psalms and 
Anthems.’ His published compositions in- 
clude * Twelve Glees,’ 1770, two books of songs, 
and some canzonets. Two glees and a catch 
by him are contained in Warren’s ‘ Vocal 
Harmony.’ w. H. h. 

LANGE (Langius), Hieronymus Gregor 
(6. Havelberg, Brandenburg ; d. Breslau, May 
1, 1587), obtained in 1674 the post of school- 
cantor at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, but becoming 
paral> sed in his hands and feet he removed to 
Breslau in 1583, where he was received into a 
charitable institution, and in spite of his in- 
firmity continued to devote himself to musical 
composition till his death. There are 2 books 
of ‘Cantiones sacrao,’ published 1580 and 
1684 respectively, containing 36 Latin motets 

a Mendel. 


for 4, 6, 6, 8 and 10 voices ; and 2 buoks 
of Deutsche Lieder, 1684, 1586, containing 
forty German secular songs for 3 voices. Be- 
sides these, there are only a few occasional 
compositions published separately, chiefly 
* Epithalamia ’ or wedding-songs in the form of 
motets. The Deutsche Lieder for 3 voices 
were frequently reprinted, and in 1615 Chris- 
toph Demantius rearranged them for 6 voices. 
Although highly thought of in their time, 
Eitner says, these songs are less attractive than 
those of Regnard, being somewhat stiff and 
wanting in melody. The rearrangement by 
Demantius is of greater merit. But Lange’s 
Latin motets stand upon a higher level. In 
1899 Reinhold Starke edited for the Gesellschaft 
fur Musikforschung a selection of 24 of these 
motets (Ptiblikation, Jahrgang 29), among 
which are several very interesting numbers. 
‘ Vae misero mihi,’ with its second part, ‘ O vos 
omnes qui transitis,’ is very remarkable, on 
account of its unusual chromatic modulations. 
A motet, ‘ Media vita,’ composed on the occa- 
sion of the death of the General Superintendent, 
Musculus, one of Lange’s chief Frankfort 
patrons, the editor considers as being quite in 
the mood of Sebastian Bach. These motets 
must have enjoyed considerable favour, as 
some of them were also transcribed for the lute. 
Besides the published works Starke enumerates 
a considerable number of works which have 
remained in MS., among which are 2 masses and 
30 other Latin motets, and 20 German songs 
for 4 and 6 voices, partly sacred. See his 
monograph on Lange contributed to the 
A/./.il/., 1899, pp. 101-23. j. R. M. 

LANGE, DE, a Dutch family of musicians 
and organists ; the father, (1) Samuel {h. June 
9, 1811; d. Rotterdam, May 15, 1884), was 
organist of the church of St. Lawrence there, 
and an eminent teacher, as well as a composer 
of pieces for the organ. He was the teacher of 
his elder son, (2) Samuel (6. Rotterdam, Feb. 
22, 1840; d. Stuttgart, July 7, 1911), who 
further studied with Verhulst, and in Vienna 
with A. Winterborger. After travelling as a 
virtuoso in Galicia in 1858-59, he settled at 
Lemberg for four years, and in 1863 was ap- 
pointed organist at Rotterdam, and given a 
teaching appointment in the music school of the 
Maatschappij tot bevordering van Toonkunst, 
making occasional concert tours in Switzer- 
land, Germany, France, etc. From 1874-76 he 
taught at the music school at Basle, and in 1877 
was called to Cologne to teach in the Conserva- 
torium. While there he directed the Kolner 
Mannergesangverein and the choir of the Giir- 
zenich concerts. In 1885 he went to the Hague 
as rector of the Oratorio society, and remained 
there until 1893, when he went to Stuttgart as 
substitute for Immanuel Faisst, on whose death 
in 1894 he became professor of the organ and 
coimterpoint in the Conservatorium. In 1900 
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he was appointed director of the Conserva- 
torium. His works include eight organ sonatas, 
a piano concerto, three quartets, a trio, a 
quintet, four sonatas for violin and two for 
violoncello, a concertstiick for violoncello, and 
many partsongs for male voices, besides three 
symphonies, and an oratorio, ‘ Moses,* per- 
formed while he was at the Hague. 

His brother, (3) Daniel (6. Rotterdam, July 
11, 1841 ; d. California, Jan. 31, 1918), was a 
pupil of Ganz and Servais for the violoncello, 
and of Verhulst for composition. He taught at 
the music school at Lemberg in 1860-63, and 
then went to Paris to perfect his pianoforte and 
organ playing. While there he was organist 
of the Protestant church at Montrouge, and 
remained there until the outbreak of the war, 
when he went back to Holland, taking up his 
abode at Amsterdam, as teacher in the music 
school, which afterwards became the Conscrva- 
torium. He was made secretary of the Maat- 
schappij tot bevordcring van Toonkunst. He 
conducted several choral societies with great 
distinction, and formed a party of eminent solo 
singers with which he performed old Nether- 
landish music. They gave concerts in the 
Albert Hall, London, during the Music and 
Inventions Exhibition of 1885, and created a 
great sensation by the exquisite finish of their 
performances. De Lange became director of 
the Amsterdam Conservatorium (1895-1913). 
His works include two symphonies, cantatas, 
an opera, ‘ De val van Kuilenburg ’ ; an over- 
ture * Willem van Holland * ; music to * Her- 
nani * ; a Mass, a Requiem ; a setting of Ps. 
xxii., for soli, ciioir and piano ; a violoncello 
concerto, etc. {Jiiemann.) M. 

LANGE-MGLLER, Peter Erasmus 
(6. Fredcriksberg, Denmark, Doc. 1, 1850 ; 
d. Feb. 25, 1926), composer, educated at the 
Royal Conservatorium in Copenhagen. He 
wrote incidental music to several Danish plays 
and several operas produced at Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, as well as symphonic music. His 
200 songs and choral pieces are regarded as the 
work most characteristic of him and his country, 
which claims him as a representative Danish 
composer. c. 

LANGHANS, Friedrich Wilhelm (6. Ham- 
burg, Sept. 21, 1832 ; d, Berlin, June 9, 1892), 
author, composer and violinist. His early 
general education w'as received at the Johan- 
ncum in Berlin, and in 1849 he entered the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, where his violin- 
teacher was David and his composition-master 
Richter. On leaving Leipzig Langhans went 
to Paris to study the violin further under Alard. 
For five seasons, 1852-56, he played first violin 
In the Gewandhaus orchestra in Leipzig ; from 
1857-60 was Konzertmeister at Dusseldorf; 
and then settled temporarily, as teacher and 
violinist, in Hamburg, Paris and Heidelberg. 
From 1874-81 he was professor of the history 


of music at Kullak’s Neue Akademio der Ton- 
kunst, when he joined Scharwenka’s newly 
founded Conservatorium, and ultimately acted 
as its director. In 1871 the University of 
Heidelberg conferred the degree of Doctor upon 
Langhans, who was an honorary member of the 
Liceo Filarmonico of Florence and of the St. 
Cecilia at Rome. He visited England in 1881, 
and subsequently, after hearing some open- 
air music in Glasgow, the Worcester Festival, 
and ‘ Patience ’ in London, wrote articles on 
music in England for the Musikalischea Central- 
blatt, Langhans’s compositions, which include 
a string quartet that gained a prize offered by a 
Florentine gentleman in 1864, a violin sonata, 
and a symphony, are quite unimportant ; but 
liis literary work has been more prized. It 
includes Das musikalische Urtheil (1872) ; Die 
Muaikgeschickte in 12 Vortrdgen (1878) ; a 
OeacMchte der Mv^ik des 17. t 18. und 19. 
Jahrhunderts in continuation of Ambros, and 
a history of the Berlin Hochschule. In 
1858 he married the pianist Luise Japha, 
a pupil of Robert and Clara Schumann. 

R. H. L. 

LANGL^-LANGLOIS, Honors Francois 
Marie (6. Monaco, c. 1741 ; d. Paris, Sept. 20, 
1807), studied at the Conservatorio de la Pietk 
at Naples. He was maestro di cappella at 
Genoa c. 1764 ; in 1768 he went to Paris as 
teacher of singing and composer, and became 
also the singing-master of Queen Marie An- 
toinette. In 1784 he became teacher at the 
Ecole Royale de chant, which was merged into 
the Conservatoire in 1791, where he was pro- 
fessor of harmony and librarian. On the re- 
construction of that institution he only retained 
the latter position, but retired in 1802 to his 
country house near Paris. He composed several 
operas, cantatas, etc., and wrote a number of 
important theoretical works {Biemann ; Fetia ; 
Q.-L.). E, V. d. s. 

LANGSAM, i.e. slow, the German equivalent 
for Adagio. 

LANGSHAW, (1) John {d. 1798), was 
employed about 1761, under the direction of 
John Christopher Smith, in setting music upon 
the barrels of an organ, of much larger size than 
had been theretofore used for barrels, then 
beihg constructed for the Earl of Bute, which 
he did * in so masterly a manner that the effect 
was equal to that produced by the most finished 
player.* In 1772 he became organist of the 
parish church of Lancaster. 

His son, (2) John (b. London, 1763), became 
in 1779 a pupil of Charles Wesley, and in 1798 
succeeded his father vs organist at Lancaster. 
He composed many hymns, chants, organ 
voluntaries, pianoforte concertos, songs and 
ducts, and made numerous arrangements for 
the pianoforte. w. H. H. 

LANIERE (Lanier, Laneir, Lanyer, 
Laneer, Lannearb, Laneare), the name of a 
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family ^ of musicians at the English court in 
the 17th century. The head of the family, or 
rather of the English branch of the family, was 

(1) John Lanier (d. 1579),® described as a 
native of Rouen, who had property in Crutched 
Friars. A player of the sackbut, named 

(2) John Lanyer, from 1565-1605, was prob- 
ably identical with the John Lannyer who, on 
Oct. 12, 1585, married, at Holy Trinity, Min- 
ories, the daughter of Mark Antony Galliardello, 
another court musician. He had property at 
East Greenwich, and the registers of Greenwich 
mention several of the family. This John 
Lanier was the father of (3) Nicholas (see 
below), the most distinguished of the family, 
who must not be confused with two other 
bearers of the same name. One (4) Nicholas 
(d. 1612), owned property at East Greenwich, 
and seems to have been another son of John of 
Rouen ; he was musician to Queen Elizabeth in 
1581, and died leaving six sons and four 
daughters. The sons were all court musicians, 
and one of them, Jerome, had two sons, Jeremy 
and William, who were musicians in 1634 -35. 
Another (5) Nicholas Lanier (d. 1646) pub- 
iished some etchings from drawings by Parmi- 
giano, and in 1038 a set after Giulio Romano ; 
he is presumed to be identical with the Nicholas 
Lanier who was buried in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Nov. 4, 1646, aged 78.® 

Coming now to the most eminent of the 
family, (3) Nicholas Laniere (as he was 
generally called) (6. 1588 ; bapL Sept. 10 ; 
d. Feb. 1666). It is probable that he, rather 
than either of his namesakes, was the musician 
for the flutes in 1604 ; he was attached to the 
household of Henry, Prince of Wales, and it 
is assumed that ho is the ‘ Laniere ’ alluded 
to by Herrick in a poem to Henry Lawes. In 
1613 he joined Coprario (see Cooper, John) and 
others in the composition of Campian’s masquo 
for the marriage of Robert Carr, Earl of Somer- 
set, and Lady Frances Howard, performed at 
Whitehall, 8t. Stephen’s night, 1614. The first 
song, ‘ Bring away the sacred tree,’ is reprinted 
in Stafford Smith’s ‘Musica antiqiia.’ He 
composed the music for Ben Jonson’s masque 
‘ Lovers made Men ’ at Lord Haye’s house, Feb. 
22, 1617, and is described as introducing the 
‘ stylo rocitativo ’ apparently for the first time 
in England. He sang in the piece and painted 
the scenery. Ho also wrote the music for the 
same poet’s masque ‘ The Vision of Delight’ 
in 1617. His skill in the art of painting was 
turned to account in 1 625, when ho was sent to 
Italy by Charles I. to buy pictures for the royal 
collection.* He remained in Italy about three 
years, and stayed at Mantua with Daniel Nys, 

* For details of the less eminent members, their relationship to 
each other, and dates of their appointments, etc , the reader must 
be referred tt» Willibald Navel's Annalen d«r englischen /fofmunk, 
and Oesehiehte der Mu»ik in England. The refflster of St. Olave, 
Hart Street, London, also supplies some subsidiary dates of family 
history. 

* D.N.B. 8 Nichol’s Progrenea, 11. 710. 

8 Bectolotti’s Mitsid alia eorte del Oonzaga in lanUma, 


the agent through whom the King acquired 
Mantegna’s ‘ Triumph of Caesar ’ now at HamjA 
ton Court. Correggio’s ‘ Mercury instructing 
Cupid * in the National Gallery, was another 
of the pictures bought through Laniere (see 

for other details unconnetjted with 
music). The patent of his appointment as 
Master of the King’s Musick at a salary of £200 
a year is dated July 11, 1626. In 1630 he set 
Herrick’s poem on the birth of Prince Charles. 
Ho was appointed keeper of the king’s minia- 
tures, and in 1636 the King granted to Laniere 
and others a charter, incorporating them as 
‘ The Marshal, Wardens, and Cominalty of the 
Arte and Science of Musicke in Westminster,’ 
and appointed Laniere the first Marshal. At 
the outbreak of the civil war, Laniere lost his 
appointments, and seems to have spent much 
of his time abroad. There are passes among 
the State Papers, for him to journey with 
pictures and musical instruments between 
Flanders and England. In Jonckbloet and 
Land's Musique, et musiciens au XV 11^ sikle, 
p. xxi., is a letter from Lanier (as he spells it), 
dated Mar. 1, 1645, and in 164() ho begs Huy- 
gens to get him a passport to go to Holland. In 
1655 the Earl of Newcastle gave a ball at the 
Hague at which a song set to music by Laniere 
was sung. At the Kestoratit)n he was rein- 
stated in his posts as master of the king’s music 
and marshal of the corporation of music. He 
composed New Year’s Songs in 1663 and 1665, 
and died in Feb. 1 6()6. The entry in the Green- 
wich registers is dated Feb. 24, 16()5-()6, ‘ Mr, 
Nicholas Laniere buried away ’ (i.e. elsewhere). 
Songs and other piccc^s by him are contained in 
‘ Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1653 
and 1659 ; ‘ The Musical Conq)anion,’ 1667 
‘ The Treasury of Musick,’ 16(i9 ; and ‘ Choice 
Ayres and Songs,’ book iv., 1()85. Several songs 
and dialogues by him are in the B.M. Add. 
MSS. 11,608, 29,396; Eg. MS. 2013. A can- 
tata, ‘ Hero and Lcander,’ is in B.M. Add. MSS. 
14,399, 33,236. Other music is in MS. in the 
Bodl. Mus. Sch. and Christ Church. Vandyck 
painted Laniere’s portrait for Charles I., and at 
the dispersal of the royal collection it was 
bought by Laniere himself. Another portrait 
is in the Bodl. Mus. Sch., both painted and pre- 
sented by Laniere.® 

Bibt.. — D.N.f}., Q.-L., Nasrel'fl Annalen, etc.; information from 
Sir A, S. Scott-Oatty, Uarter King of Arms. 

LANNER, (1) Joseph Franz Karl (6. Obor- 
dobling, near Vienna, Apr. 11/12, 1801 ; d. Apr. 
14, 1843), famous as composer of dance music 
contemporary with Johann Strauss, was the 
son of a glove-maker ; ho early showed a talent 
for music, taught himself the violin, and by 
means of theoretical books learned to compose. 

Next came the desire to conduct an orchestra; 
and in the meantime ho got together a quartet 
party, in which the viola was taken by Strauss, 

8 Reproduced Mv*. Aid,, 1913, pp. 144^ 
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his subsequent rival. They played potpourris 
from favourite operas, marches, etc., arranged 
by Lannor. Ho next composed waltzes and 
Liindlt^r, first for a small, then for a full or- 
chestra, and performed them in public. His 
popularity increased rapidly, and important 
places of amusement eagerly competed for his 
services. He also appeared in most of the pro- 
vincial capitals, but declined all invitations 
abroad. He conducted the dance music in the 
largo and small Redoutensaal, and also that at 
the court balls, alternately with Strauss. As 
a marK of distinction he was appointed Kapoll- 
meistt^r of the second Burger regiment. When 
thus at the height of prosperity ho died, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Ddbling, near 
Vienna. A memorial tablet was placed on the 
house in which he was born. May 15, 1879.^ 

Banner may bo considered the founder of 
Viennese dance music. His galops, quadrilles, 
polkas and marches, but especially his waltzes 
and l..andlor, bear traces of the frank, genial 
disposition which made him so beloved. All 
his works, from op. 1 (‘ None Wiener l^ilndler ’) 
to his swan -song (‘ Die 8chdnbrunnor ’), are 
penetrated with the warm national life of 
Vienna. The titles often contain allusions to 
contemporaneous (‘vemts and customs, and 
thus have an historical interest. His printed 
works amount to 208, and ho left others un- 
published. The following numb(*ra are dedi- 
cated to crowned heads, and distinguished 
p^,rsons-~opp. 74, 81, 85, 91, 101, 110-12, 115- 
IIG, 120, 128, 131-32, 138 (‘ Victoria- Walzer ’ 
dedicated to Qiu'cn Victoria), 143, 140, 155, 
IGl -G2. The ‘ Troubadour-Walzcr,’ op. 197, are 
dedicated to Doniz(*tti, and the ‘ Norwegische 
Arabesken,’ op. 145, to Ole Bull. Diabelli 
published opp. 1-15; Haslinger 16-32 and 
170-208; Mechetti 33-169. 

Of Banner’s three children, (2) August 
(6. Vienna, 1834 ; d. Sept. 27, 1855), a young 
man of great promise, followed his father’s pro- 
fession. (3) Kath ARINA (6. Vienna, 1831), was 
a well-known dancer, who made her debut at 
the court opera in Vienna in 1845, and appeared 
at all the inijiortant theatres in Kurojie. In 
1858 sh(^ formed a children’s ballet in Hamburg, 
which gave forty-six j)erformances in Paris with 
gn^at sut!cess. At a later date she was engaged 
also at the Italian Opera in England, and under 
her admirable management a high standard of 
dancing w^as maintained at the Empire Theatre 
in Bondon. c. r. r. 

BIIIL. -Fritz Lanob, Jo»ef Lanntir ur»d Johann Stratug. Jhr» 
Zfil. Ihr Lffwn und ihre Worho, A’reh anthenihehen Quellen und 
nach den neueeten Forsehungen dargettelU. 2Qd edn. (Leipzig, 
1919 .) 

BANTINS (Bantius, Batinis), the name of 
two Netherlandish composers of the 15th cen- 
tury. (1) Arnold us de, appointed as singer 
in the Papal Chapel, Nov. 1431. 

(2) Hugo de (c. 1400). A considerable number 

1 Owing to a curioua error in tbe entry of his baptism, his 
game was for long overlooked in the register. 


of his church compositions, sacred and secular 
songs in MS. are preserved in the librarifs oi 
Bologna, Oxford (Bod. Bib.), and Cod. Tricnt, 
Vienna. Some of these have been republished 
in Stainer’s Dufay and * Hausmusik,’ etc., by 
Riemann, who considers them almost equal to 
Binchois. E. v. d. s. 

BANZETTI, Domenico (18th- 19th cent.), 
a violoncellist of whom the Berlin Bibrary 
possesses 10 violoncello concertos and 2 sonatas 
witd instruments and basso eontinuo, all in MS. 

BANZETTI, Salvatore (6. Naples, c. 1710; 
d. Turin, c. 1780), famous violoncellist who 
studied at Naples, came to Bondon c. 1739, 
and is mentioned by Burnt'y as one of those 
who brought the violoncello into favour in 
England, whore ho still was in 1754, after a 
visit to Germany, where he gave concerts at 
Frankfort-on-M. on May 29 and 3 1 , 1 751 . From 
Bondon he went to Turin as member of the 
roj^al chaj>el. He composed a number of so- 
natas for one and two violoncellos with bass, 
and a Tutor for his instrument. Several of his 
sonatas have been repubUshed by Piatti and by 
Schn^der (Q.-L.). 

BA PARRA, Raoul (b. Bordeaux, May 13, 
1876), ojx;ratic composer, who attained inter- 
national recognition with his opera ‘ Ba 
Habanera.* 

His first work of the kind was ‘ Poau d’Ano * 
(1899) ; ‘ Ba Habanera,’ produced (1908) at 
the Opera-Comique, was brought to Covent 
Garden two years later, when its skilful use of 
Spanish dance rhythms and other evidences of 
local colour in the orchestration productni a 
favourable impression. It has since been given 
with success in America. Another opera, ‘ Ba 
Jota,’ was prodiutcd at the Opera-Comique 
in 1911. A suite, ‘ Un Dimanche basque,’ for 
piano and orchestra, was heard at Queen’s Hall 
(1923), the composer playing the piano part. 

o. 

LAPICIDA, Erasmus, nearly contemporary 
with Josquin des l^res, is mentioned by Orni- 
thoparcus as one of the approved composers of 
his time, and is also referred to as an authority 
in musical theory in certain correspondence be- 
tween iSpataro and Giovanni del Lago. P(4rucci 
printed some Bamentations by him ^\ith the 
plain -song melody in tlu^ t(‘nor, also three 
motets. In Forster’s Biedcrbuch, 1539, seven 
German songs boar his name, which Ambros 
thought to be adaptations of other composi- 
tions of Bapicida to German words ; but Eitner 
claims to have proved them to be original set- 
tings of the German texts since the cantus 
firmus is in each case the original mfdody to 
the text. None of Bapicida’s compositions 
have been reprinted in modern times. 

J. R. M. 

LAPIS Santo (early 18th cent.), Italian 
composer, singer and mandolinist, member of 
the Philharmonic Academy, Bologna. Two 
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operas of his were performed at Venice in 1729 
and 1 730. About the middle of the century he 
was music master at The Hague, and c. 1768 in 
London, He wrote a third opera, which was in 
Breitkopf’s library in 1754, and several works 
of sonatas for various instruments. (See Q.-L,) 

LAPORTE, L’AfiBi: Joseph de (6. Belfort, 
c. 1713 ; d. Paris, Dec. 19, 1779), entered the 
Jesuit Order, where he finished his studies. He 
settled in Paris and devoted himself chiefly to 
literature, including an Alrtianack des spec- 
tacles, a Dictionnaire dramatique (c. 1776), and 
Anecdotes draniatiques, which give much inter- 
esting information about the stage and musical 
life in Paris {Riemann). 

LAPORTE (Delaporte), Pierre Francois 
(6. 1799 ; d. near Paris, Sept. 24 or 27, 1841), a 
French comedian,' came to London as a member 
and joint manager of a company which, in Jan. 
1824, began performing French plays at the 
theatre in Tottenham Street. On Nov. 18, 
1826, he appeared on the English stage, as a 
member of the Drury Lane company, as Sosia 
in Dryden’s ‘ Amphitryon,’ and afterwards 
played a variety of i)arts, mostly' original, and 
amongst them Wormwood in ‘ The Lottery 
Ticket.’ He next joined the Hay market com- 
pany, in which he first appeared Juno 15, 1827. 

In 1828 he became manager of the King’s 
Theatre, and continued such until 1831. In 
1832 he was lessee of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and actor as well as manager, but was com- 
pelled to retire, with heavy loss, before the end 
of the season. In 1 833 he resumed the manage- 
ment of the King’s Theatre, and retained it 
until his death, which occurred in his father’s 
house at Soisy-sous-Etiolles, near Paris. A 
notable feature of his last season (1841) was 
the ‘ Tamburini Row,’ a disturbance of the 
performance occa.sioned by the admirers of 
Tamburini, who resented his non -engagement 
for that season, and by their tumultuous pro- 
ceedings for two or three evenings forced the 
manager to yield to their wishes. Another 
curious feature of this year was the reappear- 
ance of Laporto in his original capacity as an 
actor, with Rachel, on three nights o^ her first 
London season. Laporte first introduced to 
the English public, amongst other operas, 
Rossini’s ‘ Comte Ory ’ and * Assedio di 
Corinto * ; Bellini’s ‘ Pirata,* ‘ Sonnambula,* 
‘ Norma * and ‘ Puritan! * ; Donizetti’s ‘ Anna 
Bolena,* and Costa’s ‘ Malek Adel ’ ; and 
amongst singers, Sontag, Mcric-Lalande, Per- 
sian!, Assandri, Albertazzi, Pisaroni, Donzelli, 
David, jun., Ivanoff, Mario; and, above all, 
the famous quartet who so long held supremacy 
on the opera stage. Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini 
and Lablache. Though his dilatory and un- 
businesslike habits ruined his management, 
Laporte was not without good qualities. 
Amongst others, his tact and coolness were 

t Be H'M eon of the actor Laporte (6. Bar. X776 ; d OcU 17# lMl)t 


great, and many of his bons mots were current 
at the time. When Cerrito returned the ticket 
of a box on the upper tier with the remark that 
she was much too young to be exalted to the 
skies before her time, Laporte — having already 
given a box on the same tier to Taglioni — re- 
plied that he ‘ had done his best, but that per- 
ha ps he had been wrong in placing her on the 
same level with Mile. Taglioni,* 

w. H. H. ; rev, M. L. P. 

LA POUPLINifeRE, Alexandre, J. J. 
Le Rtotib db, see PoupuNiiaiE. 

LAPPI (Lappus), Pietro (6. Florence, latter 
part of 16th cent.). From 1600 until after 1 628 
he was maestro di cappella at the church ‘ delle 
Grazie,’ Brescia. He was a prolific composer 
of masses and other church music ; also instru- 
mental music (Q.-L . ; Riemann), 

LARA, Isidore de (6. London, Aug. 9, 1868), 
opera composer. At the age of 15 ho entered 
the Milan Conservatorio, obtaining the gold 
modal for composition, which he studied with 
Mazzucato. He also studied singing under 
Lamperti. He then went to Paris and con- 
tinued to work at composition under Lalo. On 
his return to England Do Lara was at first 
known as a singer and song- writer, but his 
attention was turned to the stage when, on the 
suggestion of Victor Maurel, he transformed his 
cantata ‘ The Light of Asia ’ into an opera and 
secured its production at Covent Garden in 
1892. The following year his ‘ Amy Robsart * 
was given at the same theatre and two years 
later in French at Monte Carlo. He lived 
for a time at Monte Carlo, producing ‘ Moina * 
in 1897, and ‘Messaline’ in 1899, the last- 
named being hoard at Covent Garden ic 
1901. ‘ Solea ’ was produced, in German, at 

the Cologne Opera House in 1907 ; ‘ Sanga ’ at 
the Opera-Comique, Paris, in 1908, and ‘Nail’ 
at the Theatre de la Gaiet6, Paris, in 1911, and 
Covent Garden during the summer season of 
1919. ‘ Les Trois Masques ’ was first given at 
Marseilles in French in 1912, and later in 
English at Glasgow, ‘The Three Musketeers* 
at Cannes in 1921, and by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany at Newcastle, May 2, 1924, and subse- 
quently in London. 

During the war (1914-18) Do Lara gave in 
London many orchestral and chamber concerts 
of British music, at which numerous works 
were heard for the first time. He has worked 
hard to promote the establishment of a per- 
manent opera in London, and believes it can 
only be done with a theatre specially designed 
to hold a large number of low-priced seats. As 
a composer De Lara works on the French model 
as represented by Massenet, and has a sure 
instinct for comic and orchestral effect. He is 
a Chevalier of the Legion cf Honour and a 
Commander of the Crown of Italy, n. o. o. 

LARCHET, John F., Mus.D., (6. Dublin, 
1886), studied at the E.I.A.M., graduated 
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Mus.B. (1915) and Mus.D. (1917) of Dublin 
University. He was for some years organist 
of the Jesuit Church, Dublin, and conductor 
of the Abbey Theatre orchestra, and, in 1920, 
was appointed professor of music at the 
National University, in succession to Dr. 
Kitson. He has composed many song cycles, 
tone poems and songs, and arranged some 
Irish folk-tunes in an unconventional way, and 
is regarded as a promising Irish composer. 

w. H. G. F. 

LARGE (Lat. maxima), the note of greatest 
time-value in the early system of Measured 
Music. It could bo triple or duple (i.c. equal- 
ling three or two Longs), according to the mood. 


Liarjfe rest Large rest 
1. or Perfect Imperfect 
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(The black form is the earlier. In some very 
early examples the tail is omitted, but this is 
rare.) 

With the increasing articulation of poly- 
phonic music the Largo became a somewhat 
fossilised form, and was seldom called for ex- 
cept in the plain-song canti fermi when a noto 
was prolonged through several measures as a 
pedal-point 

The final note of a composition was usually 
written as a Large ; here the Large was used 
without mensural significance, indicating an in- 
definite prolongation of tone, as does the 
fermata or pause mark. In such cases the 
Large often appears in this form : 


2 . 



The breaking-up of the note into two is merely 
a convention of ornament, it has no vocal 
import. (See Notation.) s. t. w. 

LARGHETTO, partaking of the broad style 
of Largo, but about the same pace with 
Andante. 

LARGO, i.e, broad, an Italian term meaning 
a slow, broad, dignified style. 

The term Largamente has come into use to 
denote breadth of style without change of 
tempo. Largo implies a slow pace, but the very 
varying metronome marks applied to it show 
conclusively that stylo and not pace is its prin- 
cipal intention. Q. 

In the B.M. Add. MSS. 31,424, fol. 46, 536 are 
two gigues marked I^argo, the others in the 
same set being marked vivace or allegro. 

M. 

LARIGOT, from an old French word, 
Varigot, for a small flute or flageolet, now obso- 
lete, hence among organ stops the old name for 
a rank of small open metal pipes, the longest of 
which is only ft. speaking-length. Its pitch 
is a fifth above that of the fifteenth. It is first 
met with, in English organs, by Habbis (g.v,), 
who passed many years in Franco, and who 
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placed one in his instrument in St. Sepulchre’s, 
Snow Hill, erected in 1070. e. j. h. 

LAROCHE, Hebman Auqustovich (6. St. 
Petersburg, May 25, 1845 ; d. there, Oct. 18, 
1901), musical critic. He received his musical 
education at the Conservatoire, where he was 
a contemporary of Tchaikovsky ( 1862-60). In 
1867 he was appointed to a professorship at the 
Moscow Conservatoire. Ho returned to St. 
Petersburg in 1871, where most of his life was 
spent. Laroche was a voluminous contributor 
to many of the leading Russian newspapers and 
periodicals, and was regarded as the chief re- 
presentative of conservative principles in music. 
His writing was distinguished for its excel- 
lency of stylo, erudition, and flashes of original 
thought ; but his work as a whole lacks system, 
and shows more personal bias than reasoned 
conviction. Laroche translated Hanslick’s 
Vom Musikalisch-^chdnen into Russian. He 
was one of the first to appreciate the genius of 
Tchaikovsky, and devoted many articles to his 
personality and his works. b. n. 

LAROCHE, James (Jemmy Laboch, or 
Laroche) (6. circa 1680-82), was a popular 
singer in London, though probably French by 
origin or birth, at the end of the 17th and be- 
ginning of the 18th centuries. He played, as a 
boy, the part of Cupid in Motteux’s ‘ Loves of 
Mars and Venus,’ set to music by Eccles and 
Finger, in which the ppxt of Venus was played 
by Mrs. Bracegirdle, in 1696. His portrait 
appears on a very rare print, called 

* The Raree Show, SuQi; by Jemmy Laroch In the Munlcal Interlude 
for the I'eace, with the Tune aet to MuMck for the Violin. Ingraved 
Printed ('ulred and Sold by Sutton Nicbolls next dour to the Jack 
etc. London.’ 

It was afterwards published by Samuel Lyno. 
There are thirty-three versos, beginning ‘ O 
Raree Show, 0 Brave Show ’ below the en- 
graving, which represents Laroche with the 
show on a stool, exhibiting it to a group of 
children ; and at foot is the music. The Peace 
of Utrecht was signed in Apr. 1713, and this 
interlude was played in celebration of it, at the 
Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn 1 ields, the music 
being written by John Eccles. The portrait 
of Laroche was also engraved by Laroon in his 
Cries of London, j. m. 

LA RUE, P. DE, see Rue. 

LARUETTE, Jean Louis (6. Toulouse, Mar. 
27, 1731 ; d, there, Jan. 1792), singer and actor 
at the Op6ra-Comique and Comedie Italienne, 
Paris, and composer of 10 operas and operettas. 

LASERNA, Blas {d. Madrid, after 1801), 
Spanish musician. In 1779 ho was appointed 
official composer to several of the Madrid 
theatres; and in 1790 he succeeded Estevb 
(^.r.). His comic opera, * La Gitanilla por amor.’ 
(Teatro de la Cruz, 1791 ) was a notable success ; 
ho composed an immense number of ‘ Tona- 
diilas * (see Misson, Luis), of which the Bibl. 
Nacional, Madrid, contains 13 vols., the Bibl. 
Municipal many more in unbound MSS. He 
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also wrote incidental music for several of the 
great Spanish plays of the 17th century, by 
Calderon, Lope do Vega, More to and others. In 
1801 he was conducting at the Cruz and i*rmcij)e 
theatres at Madrid. J. B. T. 

LASSALLE, Jean {b. Lyons, Dec. 17, 1847 ; 
d. Paris, Sept. 7, 1909), singer, the son of a silk- 
merchant at Lyons, was intended for the same 
business, and studied industrial design at the 
Beaux-Arts, Lyons, and later in Paris. 

He abandoned the idea of a mercantile career, 
and for a time studied painting in Paris. He 
studied singing for a time at the Conserva- 
toire, but making little progress he left the 
school and studied privately under Novelli 
(Lavessiere). He made his debut at Liege as 
St. Bris in the ‘Huguenots’ (Nov. 19, 1808). 
He sang next at Lille, Toulouse, the Hague 
and Brussels, wdiere on Sept. 5, 1871, he made 
his debut, with great success, as De Nevers, 
and was heard during the. si'ason as Ashton 
in ‘ Lucia,’ Nelusko, Tclramund, etc. On 
Juno 7, 1872, he made a successful d(d)ut 
at the Paris Opera as Tell. With the excep- 
tion of visits, on leave of absence, to London, 
Russia, Madrid, Milan, \’iciiiia, Prague, Warsaw, 
the United States, etc., La.ssalle remained at 
the Opera for twenty-three years, and became 
principal baritone there (1872-92) on the re- 
tirement of Paure. His parts included Don 
Juan, played by him in 1887 at the centenary 
performance, and Iligoletto on production of 
Verdi’s opera there. He created the parts of 
Scindia (Massenet’s ‘ Roi de Lahore ’), Apr. 27, 

1877 ; Severe (Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte ’), Oct, 7, 

1878 ; Ben Said {ih, ‘ Tribut do Zamora'), 
Apr. 1, 1881 ; Lanciotto Malatesta (Thomas’.s 
‘ Pran^oise do Bimini ’), Apr. 14, 1882 ; Henri 
VTIT. (Saint-Saens), Mar. 5, 188,3; Gunther 
(Beyer’s “ Sigurd ’), Juno 12, 1885 ; Do Rysoor 
(Paladilhe’s ‘ Patrio ’), Dec. 20, 188b; ‘^Ben- 
venuto (Vllini (‘ A.scaiiio’), Mar. 21, 1890 ; tho 
High Priest (‘ Samson and Dalila ’), Nov. 23, 
1892 ; thc.se last two both by Saint-Saens. On 
May 5, 1870, on leave of absence, he played 
at "the Theatre Lyrique (May 5, 1870) as the 
Count do Lusace in Joncicres’s ‘ Dimitri.’ 
On Dec. 11, 1890, he played EscamiJIo in 
‘ Carmen ’ at tho Opera - Comique w ith Mes- 
damos Galli- Marie and MoJba, and J. do 
Reszke, in aid of the Bizet memorial. 

On June 14, 1879, ho made his debut at 
Covent Garden Theatre, under Gye, as Nelusko, 
and played there for three seasons with great 
success ; Scindia in Massenet’s opera above- 
mentioned, and June 21, 1881, the Demon in 
Rubinstein’s opera of that name, on the produc- 
tion of these works in England. From 1888-93 
he played at the same theatre under Harris, 
with unvarying success, a gi’eat variety of parts, 
notably July 13, 1889, Hans Sachs on produc- 
tion of * Meistorsingor * in Italian, and in some 
operas new at that theatre, the most important 


being Claude Frollo (Goring Thomas’s ‘ Esme- 
ralda ’), July 12, 1890. In 1890 and 1897 he 
played in Germany. After 1901, Lassalle de- 
voted himself to teaching in Paris, and in Nov. 
1903 was appointed a professor at tho Con- 
servatoire. Excellent alike, both as a singer 
and an actor, the possessor of a beautiful voice, 
an indefatigable worker, Lassalle was one of 
the finest artists of his time. 

A. c. ; rev. m. l. p. 

LASSEN, EnuARD (b. Copenhagen, Apr. 13, 
1830; d. Weimar, Jan. 15, 1904), though a 
native of Cop(;nhagen, was virtually a Belgian 
musician, since ho w^as taken to Brussels when 
only 2, entered the Conservatoire there at 
12, ill 1844 took tho first prize as PF. player, 
in 1847 tho same for harmony, and soon 
afterwards the second prize for (!om position. 
His successes, which w^cro many, were crowmod 
by the Grand Prix d(‘ Romo in 1851, after 
which he started on a lengthened tour through 
Germany and Italy. Disappointed in his 
hopes of getting a five-act oj)era performed at 
Brussels, ho betook himself to WVimar, where 
ill 1857 it w as jiroduced, as ‘ Landgraf Ludwig’s 
Brautfahrt,’ under the care of Liszt, with groat 
I success. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed court music-director, and on tho ro- 
tirenumt of Liszt in 1851, succeeded him as 
conductor of the opera. A second opera, 
‘ Frauenlob,’ W'as given in 18G1, and a third, 
‘Le Captif,’ was brought out in Brussels in 
1888. At Weimar Lass(*n had the. satisfaction 
to produce ‘Tristan und Isolde’ in 1874, at a 
time when no other theatre but Munich had 
dared to do so. He there published a Sym- 
phony in I), a ‘ Beethoven ’ overture and a 
Festival ditto, music to Sophoch's’ ‘Oedipus,’ 
to Hebbel’s * Nibelungen,’ Goethe’s ‘ Fau.st,’ 
Parts 1 and 2, to Devrient’s version of Cal- 
deron’s ‘ Circe,’ and to Goethe’s ‘ Pandora ' 
(1880). His works include a second .symphony 
in C, op. 78, cantata, a Fcst-(’antate, a Te 
D(mm, a set of ‘ Biblische Bilder,’ for voices and 
orchestra, a large numbiT of songs and other 
pieces. In 1881 he w'as decorated with the 
order of Leopold. Hi.s ‘ Faust ’ music long 
kept the stages ail over Germany. G. 

LASISERRE, Ji les Bernard (6. Tarbe.s, 
July 29, 1838 ; d. there. Fob. 19, 1900), eminent 
violoncHdlist, entered the Pari.s Conservatoire in 
1 852, whore ho gained tho second pi ize in 1 853 
and tho first prize in 1855. When tho popular 
concerts of Pasdeloup were first started, ho w as 
appointed solo violoncellist ; ho also played 
with great success in tho jirincipal towns of 
France. During 1859 he was solo violoncellist 
at the court of Madrid, and travelled through 
Spain. In 1809 ho took up his residence in 
England, and played principal violoncello 
under Sir Michael Costa and at the Musical 
Union. Lasserre wrote various compositions 
both for his own instrument and for the violin i 
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Etudes, Fantasies, Romances, Tarantelles, 
Transcriptions, a violoncello Method, etc. 

T. r. p. 

LASSUS, Orlande de (6. Mons, Belgium, 
1530 or 1532 ; d. Munich, June 14, 1594), is 
proi)ably the original name of the groat 
Ncthcrland musician of the 16th century who 
more frequently subscribed himself as Orlando 
Lasso or Orlandus Lassus, sometimes with 
the preposition di or de between the two names. 
In one exceptional case his name is latinised 
as Lassusius. 

Early Life. — There is no proper authority 
for the assertion that his original name was 
Roland de Lattre. He was born at Mons in 
Belgium, but the most recent investigation 
still leaves it uncertain whether in 1530 or 
1532. Dr. Adolf Sandberger,^ after reviewing 
all the available evidence, confesses himself 
unable absolutely to decide between the two 
dalt^s, but is personally inclined to give the 
prefiu’cnco to 1530. The earlier date of 1520, 
which was adopted by H. l)^‘lmott(^,^ must be 
unhesitatingly rejected. Delrnotto reli(*d too 
ex(‘lusivi‘ly on one writ(U*, Fran^xus Vinchant, 
who in his AiinaU of 11 a inanity written not long 
before*. 1635, stated tliat tin* composer was born 
‘ in the year in which diaries V. was crowned 
Emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle.’ Sandberger is 
able to show tliat. Vinchant did not make this 
stat(‘in(‘nt on any first-hand information, but 
ineiely copied it along with other mistaken 
dates from an earlier writer in 1615, who is as 
litth* to bo reli(*d on as a lirst-hand authority. 
Ah will apjicar below, tin* early date of birth 
is ([uite irreconcilalJe with tlie other known 
facts of Orlando’s life, and with the evidence 
of the inscrijitioiiM on his various portraits. 
It sei'rned to be su])portt‘d for a time by Baini’s 
8tat(‘[nent in his life, of Falestrina that Orlando 
was choirmaster at St. John kateran in Romo 
in 1541, and l>y the further statement that his 
First ihiok of Moti'ts was published in 1545, 
But no trace of siu-h a book has ever been 
found, and Ihiini’s statement is proved to bo 
erroneous by the discovery of tlu? precise date 
of Orlando’s presence at Home as 1553,® 

It is also \' inchant who has given currency 
to the story that Orlando’s fatlu’r was found 
guilty of bt'ing a coiner of false money, and 
that on this account the composer changed his 
name from Roland de Lattre to Orlaiid do 
Lassus. This story has been proved to bo 
false by tho discovery that the name of the 
criminal was not do Lattre, but Johan de 
Lassus, so that tho reason alleged for change 
of name becomes meaningless. Nor is there 
any evidence to connect this Johan with tho 
family of tho composer. As Ch. van don 
Barren assures us, the name de Lassus was 

I Beltrdgft tur GeiifihicMf dfr bayeritehen Hofkapelte utUer Orlando 
U Latno. (LptpziR. 1K94.) 

^ Notice biographu}W,vUi. (18.36.) 

• C!aalmiri, Orlando de Lotto, maattro de eappeVa al Laterano nel 
iddi. 


quite a common name in Hainault, being 
simply a contraction of do la-dessus, and has 
nothing to do with do Lattre ( =:de Tatre), and 
Roland is simply a variant of Orlande, but the 
latter was more commonly used in the 16th 
century.* On tho ground of local tradition, 
Sandberger allows that some credence may be 
given to Vinchant’s further statement with 
rc^gard to tho situation of the house in which 
the composer was born, as also of his having 
been one of tho boy-choristers of the Church of 
St. Nicolas in Mons. But for a fuller and more 
trustworthy account of Orlando’s early life w e 
must refer to that given by Samuel Quickel- 
berg, a physician to the court of Munich 
personally acquainted w'ith Orlando, in a 
biographical di(;tionary, H. Paiitaleon’s Tros^ 
opographiae heroum atque illustrium vivorurn, 
etc., published at Basle in 1565. Quickclberg 
begins his account with the definite statement 
that Orlando was born at Mons in 1530. This 
date is also attested by the inscriptions on 
various portraits of the composer up to tlie 
year 1580, but has against it the inscription on 
the la.st portrait of all, an engraving dedicat(‘d 
to Orlando himself by Johann Sadder, the 
artist attached to tho court of Munich. This 
inscription reads, ‘Actat. suae LXl. Anno Dhi 

1593. ’ A copy of this engraving appears on 
tho title-page of Orlando’s last publication 
signed by him shortly before his death in 

1594, and his epitaph also describes him as 
aged 62 at the time of his death. Dr. iSand- 
berger w'ould account for these discrepancies 
of date between the earlier and later portraits 
on the supposition that Orlando in tho last 
years of his life had come to believe in the 
later date of birth. But there are also, as 
Sandberger points out, certain discrepancies 
in Quickclberg’s enumeration of years which 
would leave the way open to tho acceptance 
of the 1532 date. 

Quickclberg relates that from his ninth year 
Orlando made great progress in his knowledge 
of music, and tlie beauty of his voice attracted 
so much attention that he w as thrice abducted, 
but that on the third occasion his parents 
permitted him to be taken into the service of 
Ferdinand Gonzaga, Viceroy of Sicily, wdio 
was then commander of the emperor’s forces 
at St. Dizier. This brings us to the year 1544, 
as it is otherwise knowm that the siege of St. 
Dizier took place in July and August of that 
year, Orlando accompanied Gonzaga first to 
Sicily, then for a longer period to Milan. 
After six years, Quickelberg says, Orlando’s 
voice broke, and at the age of 18, Constantin 
Castriotto took him to Naples, where he lived 
for three years with the Marquis of Terza. 
Hen% Quickelberg’s narrative is somewhat in- 
consistent, or ho is loose in his reckoning of 
years. For if Orlando w^as six years w'itJb 

4 Van den Borren, Orlande de Laeeut (Paris, 1020), p. 2. 
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Gonzaga before his voice broke at the age of 
18, then Orlando can only have been born in 
1532. Quickolberg goes on to relate that from 
Naples Orlando came to Rome, where he was 
the guest of the Archbishop of Florence for six 
months, and was then appointed choirmaster 
to the celebrated Church of St. John Latcran. 
This latter statement was previously open to 
doubt, as apart from Baini’s reference to it 
with the mistaken date of 1541, there was no 
further evidence, but all doubt may now be 
considered as set at rest by the discovery of 
some documents which indirectly appear to 
show that Orlando did actually occupy this 
post from at least Apr. 1553 to Dec. 1554.^ 
According to Quickelberg he was two years 
altogether in Rome, and was then recalled to 
Flanders on hearing of the illness of his parents, 
but arriving too late and finding them dead 
he accepted the invitation to accompany 
Cesare Brancaccio, a Neapolitan nobleman and 
musical amateur, on a visit first to England 
and then to France, and afterwards settled for 
two years in Antwerp, where he enjoyed the 
society of men of rank and culture, rousing their 
interest in his music, and gaining their esteem 
and affection. Some doubt has been enter- 
tained about this alleged visit to England, as 
Quickelberg’s own reckoning of years hardly 
leaves room for it, or it must have been of very 
short duration. Brancaccio indeed is known 
to have been in England before July 1554, and 
if Orlando was with him he must have left 
Romo early in 1554. Wo know from Orlando 
himself that ho was settled in Antwerp some 
time before May 1555, and in the preface to his 
first publication at Antwerp in 1555 he makes 
no mention of any visit to England, but speaks 
of having come straight from Rome to Antwerp, 
and in the dedication of his Cantiones of 1562 
he mentions only Italy, Franco and Flanders 
as countries known to him. Apart from this 
last point, and making allowance for dis- 
crepancies of dates, we may accept Quickelberg’s 
account of the successive phases of Orlando’s 
youthful career as true in the main, whether 
1530 or 1532 be taken as the year of birth. 

By his 22nd or 23rd year ho had already 
obtained a very extensive and varied experi- 
ence of life in the society of distinguished 
patrons, and besides his musical talents he 
must have had remarkably engaging social 
qualities to have secured the favour of so many 
in high positions. It also says much for his 
strength of character in his youthful years 
that in spite of the dissipations of court life he 
found time for the serious study of musical 
composition. Who were his actual masters 
we have no means of knowing, but both at 
Milan and Naples, the two places where he 
made the longest stay of his adolescent years, 
there were musicians of distinction from whom 

I Caslmlrl, op» eit. 


he may have learned to pay less attention to 
the scholastic formalities of canon and cantus 
firmus than was customary at Romo, and 
rather to concentrate his efforts on the art of 
expression by a freer system of counterpoint 
and chordal harmony. 

Antwerp Publications, — With his settle- 
ment in Antwerp at tho end of 1554 or the 
beginning of 1555, there is no longer any 
uncertainty with regard to the details of 
Orlando’s career. He emerges to the light of 
day as tho fully-equipped musician with an 
already strongly marked individuality of style,. 
His two first publications appeared in 1555, 
one indeed printed at Venice, which may have 
been left or sent there shortly before his 
arrival in Antwerp. This was his First Book 
of Italian Madrigals a 5, containing 22, not 
reckoning second parts separately, mostly on 
verses by Petrarch. Tlui madrigal was then 
the highest and most relined form of scicular 
music, and its cultivation exercised a beneficial 
influence on the composition of the Latin 
motet and Mass by calling for greater attention 
to the proper expression of w^ords and senti- 
ments. It w^as in 1555 that Palestrina also 
published his First Book of Madrigals, and it is 
interesting to notice from the first tho differ- 
ence of style of tho two great masters, in that 
while Palestrina endeavours to express tho 
general sentiment of tho words by smooth 
flowing melodic phrases, Orlando aims at 
emphasising tho significance of particular words 
by abrupt turns of melody and harmony, and 
also by unusual chromatic modulations. Or 
lando’s other publication of 1555 is even more 
interesting, as showing from tho first the 
remarkably versatile and cosmopolitan char- 
acter of his musical activity. It is a miscel- 
laneous collection of Italian madrigals and 
villanellas, French chansons and Latin motets, 
all a 4. This was published by Tylman 
Susato of Antw erp in two editions, one with an 
Italian title and dedication by Orlando, tho 
other with a longer French title and without 
dedication, and then again in the same year 
there was another edition printed by Waelrant 
and Laet, rivals of Susato in tho Antwerp 
publishing trade, all w'hich seems to show that 
Orlando’s works were already being much 
sought after. His dedication is addressed to 
a Signor Stefano, an Antwerp musical dilet- 
tante, who expected from tho composer music 
easily understood and generally pleasing. The 
book may be said to satisfy these requirements. 
Tho 7 madrigals, one of which is a sestina, 
are written in a more spontaneous and less 
artificial style than those of the First Book a 5. 
These are followed by 6 villanellas, the fruits 
no doubt of his earlier stay at Naples, which 
differ from the madrigals in being of a humor- 
ous character and written in a lighter and more 
popular style with the simplest homophonio 
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harmony and repetition in several verses. 
The villanella was originally a simple popular 
song current in the territory of Naples, which 
was often sung with an improvised three-part 
harmony consisting of a free use of consecutive 
fifths and thirds. When first adoptf3d as an 
art-form about 1545, it continued to be written 
in this rustic style of harmony with the tune 
at the top, and such compositions were styled 
‘Canzoni villanesche alia Napolitana,* and 
afterwards ‘ Napolitano ’ simply. There is one 
example by Orlando of this rustic style of 
three-part harmony with consecutive fifths in 
a composition entitled Moresca contained in 
a collection ‘ II terzo libro dello villotte alia 
Napolitana de diversi con due moresche,’ which 
first appeared in 1560. But by his use of 
four-part harmony in the book of 1555 ho gave 
greater refinement to this class of work, though 
it also appears that in some of these pieces his 
tenor part is simply adopted from an earlier 
composer of such trifles. The 6 French 
chansons ^ which come next are of a sentimental 
cast, exquisite miniatures in the madrigal 
style with perhaps some influence from the 
villanella, though this latter influence is more 
apparent afterwards in the chansons of a comic 
or satirical character. Then come 4 Latin 
motets, which are remarkable as showing from 
th(3 first Orlando’s marked predilection in 
church music for the composition of texts of 
a deeply penitential or meditative pray^erful 
character, in which generally speaking he was 
more successful than in the composition of 
texts of a joyous festival character. As Ch. 
van den Borren sa^^s, the sentiment of penitence 
is expressed with a singular intensity in the 
two motets on texts from the Office of the 
Bead, ‘ Peccantem me quotidie ’ and ‘ Bomine 
quarido veneris.’ The app(‘arance of such 
works so early in his career seems to show that 
in spif-c of the dissipations of the brilliant 
court life to wdiich ho had been accustomed, 
and with the keen appreciation of the humorous 
aspects of life wdiich find expression in so 
much of his secular work, there was still a 
vein of deep religion in his nature which found 
sincere expression in his church music. With 
all his keen int/orest in the ordinary social 
life of the world, he was not too much a man 
of the world to ignore the higher interests and 
aspects of human life. At the end of this 
riliscellaneous work of 1555 there are two 
secular pieces with Latin words, one ‘ Alma 
Nemes,* by Orlando, the other ‘ Calami 
sonum ferentos,* by Cyprian de Rore, which 
are remarkable as being very bold experiments 
for the time in chromatic writing, showing the 
desire to illustrate par.icular words and 
phrases by unusual chromatic progressions and 
harmonies, as for instance in ‘Alma Nemes,* 

1 The ftrgt of the chansons, * Las voulez-vous qu*une rtenonne 
chante/ is pubiisftied with EagUsh words In JU. Eonson's Oriaan 
Sartos. 


Specially on the words ‘ Simul dulco novumque 
mclos.’ Orlando seems to have been in- 
fluenced in this direction by Cyprian, whose 
acquaintance ho may have made in Italy, and 
therefore included in his own publication an 
example by Cyprian, as if to justify his own 
attempt. This indeed is implied by the words 
in the title of the French edition, ‘ a la nou- 
vcllo composition d’aucuns d’ltalie.* In the 
Magnum Opus of 1604 ‘Alma Nemes’ was 
provided with sacred words beginning ‘ Alme 
Beus,* retaining wherever possible the original 
words, and in this edition we might even see 
a punning reference to Cyprian in the chromatio 
treatment of the words ‘ rore tegens.* 

In 1556 Orlando published another im- 
portant work at Antwerp, his First Book of 
Motets, 12 a 5 and 6 a 6. This book is dedi- 
cated to Antoine Perrenot, Bishop of Arras, 
afterwards more generally known as the states- 
man Cardinal Clranvelle, who had just recently, 
in 1555. become chief minister to Philip II. Om 
Spain for the government of the Netherlands. 
In the dedication Orlando expresses his grati- 
tude for benefits already received, describing 
Perrenot as being at that time his only patron 
and benefactor, and calls his special attention 
to the first motet of the book, ‘ Belitiae Phoebi,’ 
on verses written in his praise, in which the 
composer also makes a strong appeal for hia 
further patronage by the words ‘ Musarum 
faraulum ne despice, sustine Lassum,* duly em- 
phasised in their musical setting. Evidently 
Orlando was just then anxious to obtain some 
permanent church position in the Netherlands 
through the patronage of this pow^erful states- 
man bishop. Another motet, a 6, ‘ Te spec- 
tan t, Reginalde, poli,’ is addressed to Cardinal 
Pole, with a flattt‘ring pun upon his name. 
Orlando may have come in contact with Pole 
through Bishop Perrenot on some occasion of 
Polo's passage through Antwerp. The verses 
were also probably written by Orlando him- 
self, and suggest that his political and religious 
sympathies were all on the Roman side in the 
groat controversies of the day. Two motets a 
6, ‘ Heroum Soboles * and ‘ Si qua tibi obtule- 
rint,’ are addressed to the Emperor Charles V., 
indirectly soliciting his patronage by lauding 
his merits as a musical connoisseur and a gener- 
ous patron of musicians. ‘ Heroum Soboles * 
is written in a very jubilant style with mostly 
homophonic harmony. ‘ Si qua tibi obtule- 
rint ’ is mistakenly described in the Breitkopf 
& Hartel edition of Orlando’s Magnum Opus * 
as addressed to Bishop Perrenot, but the Iasi 
lino plainly shows that the reference is to the 
Emperor, ‘ maxima (merces) laudari priiicipia 
ore boni,* and in the original edition it is an 
immediate sequel to the ‘ Heroum Soboles.* 
It is also noticeable for its combination of texts^ 
the second alto having only the words, ‘ aequabil 
i Bee below, under Po navuous Publioaxxoki. 
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laudes nulla camena tuas,’ with itt musical 1 
phrase as cantus firmus throughcut. Of the 
church motets in this publication the peni- | 
tontial pieces are again remarkable for a 
peculiar intensity of expression, * Gustate ot 
videte,* a 5, has a story attached to it which 
will be referred to later on. ‘ Fremuit spiritu 
Jesus a 6, the story of the rc^surrection of 
Lazarus, is written in a very dramatic style, 
the second soprano having only in long sus- 
tained notes the words, ‘ Lazare veni foras,’ 
which the other voices take up after the word 
‘ exclamavit,’ and repeat with greater em- 
phasis. Orlando does not often use the strict 
canon form, but wo may just note his impres- 
sive setting of ‘ Creator omnium Deus,’ with its 
canon in subdiapente post uniim tempus be- 
tween second soprano and second tenor. This 
piece concludes with the words, ‘ Da pacem in 
die bus nostris,’ and the two pieces which follow 
are two quite different, but both considered to 
be fine, settings of the whole of this antiphon, 

‘ Da pacem,’ the second piece using the plain- 
song melody in the tenor. The circumstances 
of the time may have inducc'd Orlando to con- 
clude his work with these three earnest prayers 
^or peace. 

Residence at Munich. — It was probably 
through his patron, the Bishop of Arras, who 
had relations with the Bavarian court, that 
Orlando was recommended to the notice of 
Albert V., Duke of Bavaria, who was just then 
anxious to increase and reorganise the musical 
resources of his chapel at Munich by recruiting 
new members from the Netherlands. Quickel- 
berg dates Orlando’s engagement in 1557, but 
Sandberger is able to shoAV that Orlando must 
have been already at Munich before the end 
of 1556. A MS. mass by him in Munich already 
Dears the date 1556, and his first quarter’s 
salary is paid from some time in December, 
■^^udwig Daser still remained Kapellmeister, and 
Orlando was at first engaged simply as one of 
the singers or chamber musi(;ians, but occupied 
an exceptional position, having a higher salary 
than the others, and even than Daser himsidf, 
apart from what Daser received for the main- 
tenance and instruction of the choir-boys. 
From December 1657 he received 200 florins 
ner annum. In 1558 he married Regina 
Weekinger, daughter of a lady of the Munich 
court. A very expressive motet a 5, ‘ Sponsa, 
quid agis, mea lux,’ first published in the 
Magnum Opus of 1604, is thought to have been 
written and composed by Orlando to celebrate 
the oc.casion of his own marriage. In the 

•Secondo libro delle Muse, a 4,’ published at 
Rome by A. Barr6 in 1558, appeared a madrigal 
by Orlando, ‘ Deh or foss* io,* which Ch. van 
den Borren considers a real pearl of madrigal 
composition, and which it is interesting to com- 
pare with Palestrina’s setting of the same words 
\B the first number o^ his First Book of Madrigals 


a 4, 1555. We may specially notice the simple 
way in which Oilando endeavours to illustrate 
the single word ‘ addormentato.’ In 1559 
appeared his Second Book of Madrigals a 5, 
containing 10 numbers, beginning with a 
sestina, but also including 3 contributions by 
other composers. But most of these pieces 
had previously appeared in ‘ Secondo Jjibro 
delle Muse a 5,’ published at Rome in 1557, 
with a dedi(;atory prc'face by a Roman admirer 
of Orlando’s works, which he describt's as ‘ full 
of sweetness and art.’ Ho was unwilling that 
these ‘ fruits of a most rare genius,’ which he 
had already obtained from the compoH(‘r him- 
self in Rome, should be withheld from the 
public. The madrigals of the second book of 
1,559 might thus appear to bo earlier than tliose 
w’liich Orlando had select(‘d for his first book, 
of 1555, and they are less chromatic witli more 
use of homophonic harmony after the manner 
of the Villanellas. In 1.560 two different 
editions of what is described as the First Book 
of Madrigals a 4, apf)earcd, ont^ at Home, the 
other at Venice, containing the seven madi igals 
of the misc(‘l]aneou8 collec'tion of 1555, with 
two new ones different in each case. Ihjb- 
lishers seem to have had a free hand in these 
matters. These parallel pu hlications were af ler- 
wards combined in ]5()9 as together constitut- 
ing Orlando’s First Book of Madrigals a 4, (‘on- 
taining 11 numbers w hich was then frequently 
reprinted. 1560 was also the year of publica- 
tion of a large number of chansons in tlic col- 
lections of Le Roy and Ballard in Paris, and r.i 
JVter Phalcse in Louvain. Among them may 
be specially mentioned ‘ Mon cncur sc rccom* 
mende a vous,’ a 5^; ‘ Le Rossignol ’ and 
‘ Susanne un jour,’ both a 5, which r(*appoar in 
Yonge’s Musica Transalpina of 15KK, where 
also are independent settings of the same' texts 
by Alfonso luirrabosco. In Ferraboscf/s set- 
ting of ‘ Susanne nn jour,’ wo may just notice 
a slight r(‘scm bianco in the soprano part tc 
some of Orlando’s phrases. As Ferraboseo is 
known to have been intimate with Byrd, it 
may have been he who called Byrd’s attention 
to Orlando’s settings, and incited him to pro- 
vide his independent settings of the Knglish 
w^ords, ‘ Susanna fair,’ a 5, in his ‘ Psalms and 
Sonnets ’ of 1588, and in 1589, ‘ Susanna fair ’ 
and ‘ The Nightingak^’ a 3.^ But what is also 
worth meutioning and apparently has not been 
noticed before, is that Giles Farnaby in Ifle 
setting of ‘ Susanna fair,’ ® a 4 in his book oi 
1598, has simply taken over Orlando’s soprano 
part into his own soprano as a cant\is firmua 
in longer notes for his independent counter- 
point in shorter notes in the other voices. In- 
cluded with the chansons of 1560 there is an 
interesting setting a 6 of the first ten linos of 
dialogue from Virgil’s First Eclogue, * Tityre tV 

1 Edited br L. Benaoti. with Eni^llsb words in Arion, voL L 

li See Eng. Madr. Sch. Tol. xlv. 29, and vol. xv b and ft. 

a See ibid. vol. xx. 12. 
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paVulao,’ almost entirely with homophonic har- 
mony and with a fairly close observance of 
Latin quantities. In 1561 Orlando’s only pub- 
lications are three madrigals of an elegiac 
character contributed to the ‘Terzo Libro d(‘lle 
Muse a 5,’ publislied by Cardano at Venice, 
one of which, ‘ Oh d’ amarissime onde,’ is re- 
printed in Hawkins’s History. It is also per- 
haps of some interest to note that in this 
collf'ction Orljindo appears in company with 
Palestrina, who contributes 8 numbers, one of 
which, very popular, ‘ Jo son ferito,’ Orlando 
aftfU'wards tak(;s as the title and basis of one 
of his masses. In the ‘ IVrzo Libro delle Muse 
al,’ j)uhlishcd by Anton Parro at Rome in 1562, 
arc thret^ niore madrigals by Orlando, simpler 
and more homophonh;, but graceful and ex- 
pri‘ssi VO. 

In June 1562 a more iTn})ortant work saw 
the light. Orlando publislu'd at Nuremburg 
his ' tSacrae cantiones 5 vocuin,’ dedicated to 
Duke Alht'rt, containing 25 niiinbers. This work 
shows the master in th(^ full ])ossession of all 
th(‘ r(‘sourccs of his art for the devout expres- 
sion of the various ]jhases of j)crsonal religious 
folding from jMuiitential sorrow and ])rayerful 
meditation to jfjyous prais(‘ and thanksgiving. 
W ithout sjxa ifving particular masterpieces, 
we iTiay just note as chai’acteristiii of his style 
his fondness for the pictunsscpie illustration of 
prominent words and phrases, as in ‘ Videntes 
shdlam Magi ’ and ‘ Jerusalem plantabis ’ ; in 
‘ O Dornine salvum fae,’ on the words ‘ non 
moriar, sed vivam,’ and in the very expressive 
* Quam benignus ’ the W'ords ‘ in silentio.* The 
sti 'ingest instance is pi'ihaps on the W'ord 
‘ lahorern ’ in ‘ DeiiS qui si'di's.’ ‘ Clare sanc- 
torum,’ an old sequcn(!C of tlu) 9th century for 
th(‘ Feasts of Apostles, may be referred to as 
showing how Orlando got over the difficulty of 
setting a list of names, by using the old melody 
of Notker Palbidus as a cantus lirmus in one 
or other of tlu^ voices. Proske esteemed this 
work very highly, describing it as ‘ eine hochst 
werth voile Kornjiosition.* 

From 1563, if not somewhat earlier, Orlando 
bcicame full Kapellmeister at Munich, Ludwdg 
Das(‘r retiring on a handsome pension. The 
circumstani;es of Daser’s retirement are some- 
what obscure. He w as not so much older than 
Orlando, and w'as a composer of talent. It has 
b(^en thought that through prolonged ill-health 
he may have been no longer equal to the duties 
of his position, specially in view of the increase 
of the staff of musicians, but ndigion also may 
have had something to do with the mattor. 
Daser would appear to have had Lutheran 
sympathies, and though in 1556 and before the 
final sessions of the Council of Trent, Albert V., 
like Ferdinand of Austria, had been obliged to 
make concessions to Protestant feeling by 
allowing the communion of the cup to the laity 
in the mass, and by a relaxation of strict rules 
VOL. m 


of fasting, from 1563 onwards these privileges 
were being gradually withdrawn, under the 
influence of the Jesuit mission in Bavaria, 
until in 1569 they were absolutely revoked, and 
the old form of religion was definitely re- 
established. Daser continued to live in Munich 
for some years afterwards, until he acccpt.<Hl 
another post at the Lutheran court of Wiirtem- 
berg, but his pension w’as not withdrawn, and 
in 1578 he published at Munich a setting of the 
Passion a 4, which he dedicated to Duke Albert 
in gratitude, as he says, for the singular 
clemency of the Duke towards him and for 
many exceptional kindnesses.^ All this speaks 
well for the Duke as for Daser, and a pension 
was still allowed by the Bavarian court to 
Daser’s widow as late as 1601. 

The Penitential Psalms. — To Orlando and 
his compositions special honour was now 
shown by Duke Albert. At his instance 
Orlando had undertaken the composition of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, and the task w'as 
evidently very congenial to the mind of the 
eomj>oser. The Duke admired these works so 
highly that lui had them beautifully transcribed 
on parchment and adorned with miniatures by 
his court painter, Hans Mulich, and then hand- 
somely bound in twH) folio volumes in r(‘d 
morocco with silver clasps. The carrying out 
of the Duke’s wishes occupied several years, 
from 1563-70. In the first volume, cora- 
j)l(‘ted in 1565, is a portrait^ of the composer 
without any indication of age, but with this 
inscription round the outside of the oval, ‘ In 
corde prudentis rcquicscit sapientia et indoctos 
quosque erudiet. Prov. xiii.’ In the second 
volume, w hich w^as not completed till 1570, is 
another portrait full-length v'ith the inscription, 

‘ Imago excellent issimi music i Orlaridi de 
Lassus suae aetatis 40 anno.’ With these 
volumes are associated tw^o others, smaller, one 
containing Quickelberg’s commendatory notice 
of Orlando’s music, and an explanation of 
the first set of miniatures ; the other has a 
continuation of this explanation written 
by some one else after Quickelberg’s death in 
1567. 

Quickolberg describes Orlando’s music as 
being of the style knowm as ‘ musica reservata,’ 
which he explains as that which aims at the 
dramatic expression of the words. These four 
volumes are some of the chief treasures of the 
State Library at Munich. Ambros observes 
that ‘ if any music ever merited a splendid out- 
w^ard adornment as a symbol of its intrinsic 
value, it is that of these Psalms. Besides their 
mast-erly construction they have a quite 
peculiar colouring of spiritual nobility, and a 
I magical fragrances of beauty hovers over them.’ 
So, too. Van den Borren writes : 

1 Pro dinRulari Celaitudinis taae In me dementia multlsiiue 
exiiiiiix hrni'flt'UM. 

* Thh portrait, with others, is reproduced iu Bandberger's 
StUrdu*, Bd. 1. 

B 
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* The celebrity of this work is justified by its 
exceptional merit. It is marvellous that, having to 
treat a subject relatively monotonous, Orlando has 
remained throughout equal to his task. A^ithout 
any failure of inspiration he makes to pass before us 
all the states of soul which the Psalmist describes, 
ranging from the profoundest grief to the brightest 
hope. ... All this he has depicted in a musical 
language ideally concise, in which the madrlgalesque 
element intervenes largely, but with the utmost 
discretion and with a most exquisite sense of pro- 
portion.’ 

These Psalms are written mainly a 6, but 
always with several verses interspersed as duos, 
trios, and quartets, and the last verso ‘ Sicut 
erat ’ always more elaborately set a 6. The 
duos and trios are specially masterly in con- 
struction, The ‘ De profundis ’ has in one or 
other of the voices the 6th Psalm tone as 
cantus firmus, which in two of the verses is 
treated in canon form. To the Psalms of 
Penitence ^ there is appended the two Laudate 
Psalms 148 and 150, treated as one Psalm in 
four divisions. 

Vabious Publicatioks. — The only publica- 
tion of Orlando in 1563 was the Third Book of 
Madrigals a 5, not, however, issued by Orlando 
himself, but consisting of 13 older and newer 
pieces collected and edited by the publisher 
Antonio Barre in Rome. In 1564 appeared 
two books of chansons, one published by Jacob 
Susato at Antwerp containing 27 numbers a 4, 
short pieces mostly of a humorous or satirical 
character, the other published by Phalese at 
Louvain, with similar pieces a 4 and 5, in- 
cluding three with Latin words. Some numbers 
a 4 are common to both publications.* It is 
interesting to notice in so many of Orlando’s 
publications the strange mixture of sacred and 
secular work. So in Susato’s publication we 
find ‘ Du fond de ma pensee,’ Marot’s transla- 
tion of Psalm 130, with the Huguenot Psalm 
tune in the tenor. In Phalese there appears 
for the first time the media3val drinking-song, 
‘ Fertur in conviviis,* set a 4 in a striking 
fashion, which in the Magnum Opus of 1604 
has the words slightly altered to express quite 
opposite sentiments. It bad been previously 
adapted in 1576 to new words, ‘ Tristis ut 
Eurydicen,’ as an elegy on the death of the 
older master Clemens non Papa. This trans- 
formation may have been suggested by the 
use which Orlando makes of the plain-song 
‘ Requiem * at the conclusion. Whether 
Orlando had anything to do with these 
alterations of text must remain uncertain. In 
Phalese we have again the curious mixture of 
the sacred with the outrageously secular. 
With ‘ Fertur in conviviis ’ there are two motets 
a 5, ‘ Pater peccavi,’ and ‘ Quid prodest stulto,’ 
the latter noticeable for its peculiar cantus 
firmus in the tenor with the words * Vanitas 

1 A modern edition of the Seven Penitential Paalma waa iasued 
by B. W. Dehn in 1838. 

2 PYotn th>ni have been edited eeparately in modem form aneb 
pieces as Bon Jour, mon roonr ’ wltli F.ngllsh words in L. Benson’s 
Oriana Series, the amusioK * Quand mon marl ' by Barclay Squire. 

' Qul doit id * by ^ Bzpeit. 


vanitatum, omnia est vanitas.’ To the great 
collection in 5 volumes entitled ‘ Thesaurus 
musicus,’ published at Nuremberg in 1564 by 
Montauus and Neuber and dedicated by them 
to Duke Albert of Bavaria, Orlando con- 
tributes a considerable number of new motets. 
In the first volume a 8 we find the splendid 
piece ‘ Confitebor tibi ’ written in the Venetian 
style for two responsive choirs, immediately 
followed by the satirical parody of a church 
hymn ‘ Jam lucis orto sidere,’ in tlio form of 
a drinking-song; very cleverly written for 
two choirs in homophonic harmony, but rather 
out of j)lnce in this collection, into which ono 
might think it had only gained admission in 
virtue of its title. The second volume a 7 has 
two very fine motets by Orlando, ‘ Estote 
misericordes ’ and ‘ Decantabat Israel.’ The 
third volume a 6 has 6 new motets among 
them * Timor et tremor,’ remarkable for its 
depth of expression by the appropriate use of 
chromatic semitones. The fourth volume 
a 5 has four new motets, including ‘Confisus 
Domino,’ with its interestingly varied cantus 
firmus with the words ‘ Confide ec aina.* 
In the fifth volume a 4 is a fine complete 
setting of Psalm 64, ‘ To Decot,’ in short 
sections verso by verse with purely syllabic 
declamation. One might wish to have had 
more psalms set in this simple style. In 1565 
Orlando published, with a dedication to Duke 
Albert, * Sacrao lectioncs novom cx propheta 
Job ’ a 4, the lessons from the Vigil Oflice of 
the Dead. This is one of the more important 
works of the master, but no modern complete 
edition of it is yet available for study. It 
furnishes one of many indications from his 
works generally how, with all his caj)acity for 
the humorous enjoyment of ordinary lihi in 
the world, and apart from the urgency of any 
spcjcial occasion, his mind, like that of Sebastian 
Bach and Johannes Brahms, was apt to brood 
deeply over the mystery of death. A second 
book of ‘ Sacrae cantiones ’ a 5 and 6 was 
published at Venice in 1565, consisting of 
motets which had come into the hands of 
Guolio Bonagiunta of St. Mark’s, Venice, an 
industrious collector of good compositions, who 
had received Orlando’s permission to publish 
them. This was followed in 1566 by a third 
book published by Gardano, containing the 
motets of 1556 with some additions, and a 
fourth book containing new motets a 6 and 8, 
but these editions were superseded by more 
comprehensive collections afterwards which 
we shall have occasion to mention later on. 
To Bonagiunta’s collection of madrigals by 
various composers, entitled ‘ II Dosiderio,’ 
Orlando contributed a sestina, which is 
interesting for some strange experiments in 
chromatic harmony with a view to greater 
expressiveness. 

Tfis Munich CHAPSL.->In 1567 Orlande 
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travelled to Venice to engage new singers and 
instrumentalists for the Bavarian court. Here, 
anticipating a little, we may mention that 
among those engaged about this time whose 
names appear on the pay-rolls of the Munich 
court from 1568 onwards, were some dis- 
tinguished musicians who were also composers 
of merit, as Antonio Morari, who became 
leader of the instrumentalists (capo della 
miisica instrumeiitale), Gioseffo Guami and 
Ivo de Vento, who were appointed organists, 
l^Vancesco Guami, Simone Gatti and Fileno 
Cornazzano, trumpet or trombone players; 
Anton Gosswin, a pupil of Orlando, who was 
one of tlic alto singers, and had charge of some 
of the choir-boys, and Massimo Trojano, an 
alto singer and comedian, who has loft us 
som(^ interesting ac(;ount.s of the Munich court 
and its affairs. With them may bo mentioned 
Johann von Loc ken burg, a musician of older 
date in the ducal service, one of whose MS. 
masses, * Orsua a coup ’ a 4, has been mistakenly 
attributed to Oilando. At its maximum, the 
musical staff of the Bavarian court, employed 
in church and chamber servi(;e, consisted of 
ai»out 1)0 membei*s — 60 vocalists (including the 
boys) and 30 instrumentalists. The instru- 
mental music*, of the time was elementary. 
It consisted mainly in doubling the voice parts 
with tbo voices, or in playing the voice-parts 
without the voicics. The motet collections of 
the time, like tfie Thesaurus Musicus cf 1564, 
describe their contents as ‘ ad omnis generis 
instrurnenta musica accomodatas.’ (Q.-L.) In 
compositions a 8 for two chtdrs, instruments 
would frequently take the place of one of the 
two choirs. In chamber music there was also 
the frec^uent practice of one part being sung by 
a single* voice while the lute alone or lute and 
viols played the other voice parts. But 
already in 1547 and 1559 Jacques Buus and 
Adrian Willac'rt had published ])iecea entitled 
Kiccu-cari or Fantasie, meant to be j)layed by 
instruments alone, although wTitten very much 
in th(^ vocal style. A stej) further was taken 
by the* Spanish musician l)ic‘go Ortiz, engaged 
as choir-master to the Vice-regal Chapel at 
Naples, whom it is possible Orlando may there 
have met, and who published at Home in 1553, 
just w'hon Orlando was also there, a treatise ^ 
showing in muc^h detail how madrigals might 
be converted into instrumental pieces by one 
or other instrument playing one of the vocal 
parts in a style of florid variation, while the 
other parts were played simply as originally 
written. Wo may add that an instrumental 
‘ Syrnjdionie a 6,’ alleged to bo written by 
Orlando, is given in Wasielewski’s Oesckichie 
der Imtrurmntal Musih im 16ten Jahrhundert 
(Berlin, 1878), which, however, is written in a 
purely vocal style. 

i Tratado de gloaae sobre olaiinnlaa y otros generos de pnntoe eo 
la tinmlca <ie vluloues (Uoma, 15&3). TbU 'work haa been reprinted 
3erUn. 


Returning from this digression, we may 
follow Orlando on his journoj^ from Venice to 
Ferrara to present in person his Fourth Book ot 
Madrigals a 5, just recently printed at Venice, 
to Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara. Orlando had 
previously come into contact with Duke 
Alfonso, on occasion of a visit paid by the 
Duke to Munich to his relative Duke Albert. 
Alfonso had then expressed himself greatly 
pleased with a scstina of Orlando’s sung in his 
presence, and had handsomely rewarded the 
composer. In his dedication Orlando tact- 
fully recalls this incident, and expresses the 
hope that his Book of Madrigals would be 
equally pleasing to the Duke. But on this 
occasion ho was coldly received and would have 
been dismissed without reward, had not the 
Florentine ambassador at Ferrara intervened 
on Orlando’s behalf to avoid diplomatic diffi- 
culties, and save the credit of the Duke. The 
book itself, containing 12 numbers including 
two lengthy pieces, sestinas, deserved a bettor 
reception, as it shows a great advance on the 
composer’s previous work of the kind, a greater 
refinement of workmanship and expression, 
with a more restrained use of chromatic modu- 
lation. Another publication of 1567 is a Book 
of Magnificats on the eight tones, printed at 
Nuremburg, with 24 numbers, 8 a 4, 8 a 5, 8 a 6, 
the alternate verses only being composed, the 
others being sung in unison to the proper tone in 
each case. The 8 numbers a 4,® are very simple 
and concise, mostly with homophonic harmony, 
the others a 6 and 6 are more elaborate, some 
verses being set as duos or trios, etc. A third 
publication of the year, printed at Munich, is 
even more important as testimony to the 
vcrsatilit)^ of Orlando’s genius, his first book 
of compositions to German words. Its full 
title is ‘ Neue teutsche Liedlein mit fi’inff 
Stimmon wclche ganz lieblich zu singen und auf 
allerley instrumenten zu gebrauchen.* It was 
dedicated to Duke William, the eldest son of 
Duke Albert, and has 16 numbtjrs, including 
three religious pieces, two being settings of 
Lutheran hymns, ‘ Vater Unser ’ and ‘ Ich 
ruf zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ,’ with their 
proper tunes used as a free cantus firm us; 
the other, ‘Wie lang, 0 Gott, in meiner 
Noth,’ is throughout Orlando’s own com- 
position. The other numbers are German 
songs of a popular humorous character. With 
Duke William, Orlando stood on a more con- 
fidential footing than with his father, on terms, 
indeed, of an intimate personal friendship, 
as a largo number of letters which have been 
preserved, shows. Through the intervention 
of Duke William ho was enabled to obtain a 
grant from the ducal treasury of 1000 florins, 
for the purchase of a convenient house near 
the court. His salary in 1567 was raised to 

* They may bo fotmd ia Proake’s Mutiea divina tom. lit. pta 
263-81. 
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280 florins. In 1568 took place the marriage 
of Duke William to Renata or Renee, daughter 
of Duke Francis of Lorraine. Massimo Trojano 
in his books entitled Discorsi and Dialogic pub- 
lished 1568 and 1569, has left a detailed account 
of the musical and dramatic festivities on this 
occasion, in which Orlando took a prominent 
part, not only as director of the music, but to 
the great delight of the illustrious guests, as a 
comic actor in an improvised Italian commedia 
deir arte. A Te Deum a 6 and some masses 
were specially conii)osed by him for the occa- 
sion, also two motets, ‘ Quid trepidas ’ a 6, and 
‘ Gratia sola Dei ’ a 5-6. The Te Deum is com- 
posed very elaborately, only, however, the even 
verses and the Sanetus, the other odd verses 
being sung antiphonally in unison plain -song. 
Some verses are set as duos, trios, quatuors, 
sung no doubt by select solo-voices. The 
motet ‘ Gratia sola Dei ’ is a setting of 14 
hexameter lines, the first letters of which form 
the acrostic ‘ Guilhelmus-Rcnea.’ Massimo ^ 
Trojano tells us that this was sung at table, and 
during the singing of the second part a 4 ny 
four select voices, all j)re8cnt were so spell- 
bound by the singing as to stop in the 
middle of their feasting to listen intently 
to the sweet harmonies, and at the end 
of the third part a 6, Orlando was greatly 
applaude.d. 

Motets and Chansons. — In 1568 two com- 
prehensive collections of Orlando’s motets were 
published at Nuremberg, in which these works 
w^ere included, one ‘ Selcctissimao cantionc's ’ a 
6 to 10, including, with considerable additions, 
all that had previously api>eared a 6 to 8 in the 
Venetian publications of 1565, 1566, making 
altogether 38 numbers « 6, 3 a 7, 4 « 8, 1 a 10; the 
other, similarly including what had appeared, 
a 5 and 4, making 39 numbers a 5, and 11 a 4. 
These new collections would seem to have been 
intended to oust the Italian editions from the 
German market. There may have been a 
certain amount of jealousy between German 
and Italian publishers. Among the motets a 6 
wo may notice the effective epic-dramatic 
settings of the liturgical Gospels for Christmas 
and Epiphany-tide : ‘ In prinenpio erat ver- 
burn,’ ‘ Cum natus csset Jesus,’ ‘ Nuptiac factao 
sunt,’ also some splendid settings of Church 
hymns, ‘ Jesu nostra rodomptio,’ ‘ Vcxilla 
regis,’ etc., without any reference to their plain- 
song tunes, but with beautiful duos and trios 
for solo voices interspersed. Among shorter 
pieces a 6, the best known is the quiet but very 
expressive ‘ In Monte Oliveti.’ A beautiful 
Passion piece is also ‘ Hue mo sidereo,’ with a 
fine trio in the middle. Nor can we altogether 
pass by those pieces in which Orlando gives us 
his solemn meditations on the mystery of death, 
such as ‘ 0 mors, quam amara ’ (Eccles. xli. 

1 In more modern times Froske speaks of these works in the 
highest terms of ptaise. 


vv. 1-3),* the same verses which Brahms has set 
in his ‘ Ernste Gesange,’ in connection with 
which wo may noticje the strange coincidence 
that in the Magnum Opus of 1604 this motet is 
immediately followed by a splendid setting of 
the Paulino verses in praise of charity (1 (’or. 
xiii.) just as in Brahms. Other motets of the 
same kind are ‘Audi Tellus,’ ‘ Aiini nostri,’ and 
specially ‘ Libera me Domine,’ with it.s cantus 
tirmus of five descending notes of the diatonic 
scale to the words ‘ Respico liiiern.’ There are 
also some fine (compositions eff complete psalms, 

‘ Beatus vir qui non abiit,’ ‘ Lauda Jerusalem,’ 
with verses set as trios and quartets. It is 
exceptional that the I*salm Jubilate should be 
sot with a cantus firmus, ‘ Si Deus nobiscum, 
quis contra nos.’ 'I’lnuci is one striking motet 
set ‘ chromati(U) more,’ ‘ Goncuinscjendo con- 
cupiscat.’ Th(‘ last piece a 10, ‘ (^uo ])i operas, 
facunde nepos Atlantis,’ as also ‘ Edite (Vsareo ’ 
a 8, are brilliantly composed panc^gyrics of Duk(i 
Albert. In the (‘ompanion publication a 5 we 
may just notice sonu; s(*cular pieces, which by 
slight changes of the words were aftt'i wards, 
much to their advantage, transfiu'med into 
sacred motets, ‘ Ave color vini clari,’ changed to 
‘ Ave decus coc'li clari,’ and ‘ Quis mihi . . . dul- 
cissiraa Pliylli,’ a disappointed lov(‘r's farewtdl 
to life transform(‘d into the pray('r of a peni- 
tent simuM’, ‘ (^uid tibi . . . dulcissiine .h‘su,’ 
Even in the edition of 1567 itself tw'o j)iec<‘s 
with somew'liat obji'ctionablc s(‘cular words in 
earlier books of cliansons, ‘ Alma Venus ’ ( 1560) 
and ‘ Veux-tu ton inal ’ (1564), wen' provided 
with new sacred words, ‘Chrisk' J^itris Verbiim ’ 
and ‘ Alk'Iuia vox laeta.’ In all these cas(\s 
the music seems even more appropriate to the 
sacnul than to the original secular words. The 
comic spelling ])i(*ce on tlui words ‘ Super 
flumina Babylonis,’ though it serves to show 
Orlando’s love (jf fun and persillago, might well 
have lM;en dispt'iised with. His fondness foi 
combination of appro])riate texts is once more 
exhibited in ‘ Tu Doniiiu' benignus (‘s,’ with its 
cantus firmus, ‘ clamank'rn ad te, oxaudi me 
Domino.’ 

In 1569 appeared another book of motets, 
‘ Cantiones aliquot,’ 13 numbers a 5, 1 a 6, juib- 
lislmd at Munich and dedicated to the Gustos 
of Augsburg Cathedral, in which the most 
inkwesting numbers are three ^ (Uiristrnas 
piecjos, ‘ Quern vidistis pastorxjs,’ ‘ Rt'sonet in 
laudibus ’ (which makes use of the (fid (Herman 
time to these words), and ‘ Sidus ex claro,’ also 
the concluding number of the book, ‘ (^uem- 
admodum d('siderat cervus,’ ^ a 6, with its 
canon ad septimam. One madrigal a 7 ap- 
pear(^,d in a Venetian collection of this yoav. 

8 SfransTPly eunti^th. the modern editor of the Macrnuni Opus 
(Uaborl) hHM overlooked lh« Horlptural orltdn of thonr wordn, 
RBcriblnpr th<*in to a rontemporary. It may alHO be noted that the 
last word of th« motet, ‘ saideutiam,’ should he corrected luto 
‘ patientiam,’ as in the VulRatc. 

3 The first two of these have been edited with English words by 
Sir P. Bridge. 

4 Also edited with Enfidish words by Bridge. 
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it is a sonnet of Petrarch, ‘ Che fai, alma,’ a 
dialogue of the ]»oot with his own soul, which 
is also treated difdogue-wiso in the music by 
the alternation of the three higher voices with 
the four lower, all uniting on the last line of tho 
poem. In this y(*«r, too, Massimo Trojano 
brought out at \'^eniee a collection of madrigals 
a 5 by all tho eomposer-inusicians of the 
Bavarian court, including Orlando and him- 
self, but unfortunat(;ly this book has not been 
preserved complete, tlie tenor part being miss- 
ing. Trojano intended to have followed this 
up with a second book, but, although in his 
Dialogi he had been so loud in his praises of 
tho pleasant and peaceful life at Munich of all 
the musicians of the court, it was he himstdf 
who was th(‘ first to bn'ak up this Ixvautiful 
harmony, by being eoncern(‘d witli another in 
the following year, 1570, in a murderous attack 
on one of his f(‘l low-musicians, which obliged him 
to lice the country, and we hear no more of him. 

In January 1570 Orlando published at 
Munich and dedicat'd as a new-ycar gift to tho 
A])bot of VVeingnrhm in Wiiitcmberg anotht^r 
book of ‘ Oantiones sacrae,’ containing 10 
numbers a fi (not reckoning separate parts) and 
3 dialogues a 8. The abbot had expressed the | 
wish to have some original comjKKsitions of 
Orlando. One of Orlando's pii])ils, Jacob 
Reiner, had eorne from the abbey school of 
Weingarten, and was aft(*rwards choirmaster 
thcHi. In this book then* an^ three eom])leto 
psalms in several divisions with verses a 3 and 
4, of all of which Prosko in his Amiolations 
spi^aks in terms of liiglu'st ])raise, and we may 
just note the greater liveliness of manner in 
the setting of tin* j)salm ‘ Cum invoearem,’ 
which shows tho (*xtra ordinary variety in 
Orlando's stylo of eom])osi1 ion. Van den 
Borien considers tho Easter motet ‘ Kgo sum 
qui sum ’ tho pearl of tliis set. Of gn'ater im- 
])ortance for Orlando’s growing reputation in 
France was tin? jmblieation in l*aris in this year 
by J^(‘ Hoy and Ballard of a book of ‘ Mellanges 
cont. plusieurs chansons taut en vers latin 
qu’en ryme franyoyse a 4, 5, G, 8, 10 parties.* 
This publication was ushered into the world 
wdth a portrait of the comj)oscr, ‘Act. suae 39,’ 
ac(‘om])ain<'d Avith a series of length}^ laudatory 
vers('s b}’^ Ooliory and Jodelle, euneluding with 
a sonnet by .lodelle to a female singer of tne 
day, whi(;h shows that Orlando's w'orks Avero 
often sung by a single voice, while instruments 
played the other vocal parts. Tho Latin 
pit‘(*es in this book are all secular, and taken 
from earlier publications, Avith tho exception of 
two wdiiidi appear for the first time, ‘ Deiis qui 
bonum vinuni,’ a 4, a someAvhat profane piece, 
which in the Magnum Opus of 1604 AA^as trans- 
formed into a sacred penitential piece by a 
clover slight alteration of words ^ ; and ‘ Dulces 

1 Original text, ‘Dcua qui bonum viumn creasti et ex eodem 
multa capita dolero feclatl, da uobla quaesumus iutellectum ut 


exuviae,’ Dido’s lam(‘nt in Virgil’s JEneid^ 
Book iv., set a 5 and 6, in a severely lioinophonic 
style of solemn grandeur, more cpieally do 
scriptivo than properly dramatic, as Van den 
Borren observes. Of the chansons along with 
some of earlier date, 13 appear for the first 
time, among them the nonsense verses ‘ un 
jour vis un foulon,’ which, as afterwards pro- 
vided Avith English w^ords beginning ‘ Monsieur 
Mingo,’ J. E. K. Stainer has showm to be the 
song partly quoted as sung by Silence in 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV. pt. 2, act v. sc. 3, 
and in the usual editions Avith the unintelligible 
word ‘ Samingo,’ which ho rightly suggests 
sliould bo road ‘ Sir Mingo.’ “ Tho other songs 
a 4 are also of a humorous cast; a few a 5 
written more on the madrigal style are of a 
sentimental character, one ‘ Vivo sera,’ on 
verses by Orlando himself in praise of friend- 
ship, in which ho introduces his name Lassus. 
In 1570 Phaleso of LouA^ain published a collec- 
tive work comprising four books of chansons by 
Orlando, Cyprian Kore and Philip de Monte, 
whieli, so far as Orlando is concerned, mostly 
includes work wdiich had aj)pcarcd elsewhere, 
but also a set of six new madrigals a 4 and one 
a 5, two of which, ‘ Vicn’ dole’ Imeneo ’ and 
‘ Qiiando tia mia,’ were WTitti'ii to celebrate tho 
marriage in 1565 of Alessandro Farnese, son of 
Margar(‘t of Parma, with Maria of Portugal. 

A turtlii*!’ honour Avas done to Orlando at this 
time on Dec. 7, 1570, at the Diet of Spires. 
Emperor Maximilian conferred on him and his 
posterity a patent of nobility Avith the grant of 
a coat of arms,® on the shield of Avhich, in recog- 
nition of his musical genius, tho musical signs 
of the Diesis, the Beearre and Bemol, Averc dis- 
played Avith other heraldic emblems. This 
honour might also he regarded as a return com- 
pliment for Orlando’s gre(*ting to Maximilian 
in an excellent motet, ‘ Ibieis amans ’ a 6, on the 
occasion of his first coronation at Frankfort 
in 1562 as King of Bohemia and King of tho 
Romans. 

Visit to the French Court. — Encouraged 
by the suc(*ess of his Avorks in I’aris, Orlando in 
1571 Avas induct'd to pay a visit there, provided 
wilh recommendations to the French court 
from the Bavarian Dukes, and his travelling 
expenses paid from tho Bavarian treasury. 
He Avas entertained in tho house of Adrian Le 
Roy, liis Parisian publisher, and was well 
received and rewarded by King Charles IX., 
Avho had himself some knowdedgo and skill in 
music. Ho had not come empty-handed. In 
anticipation of his visit he had ready for pre- 
sentation to the King a new book of chansons 
a 5, wuth a flattering dedication in verses of his 
owm. The first two pieces in this book are on 

"altem poHstniiw invenire lectum,* altered to ’ Pens qui non vie 
mortem iMH'ciintla sed ut de Buis velit iut^gre dolere peroatia, da 
nobN. quaPRuniuH, ut amissum i) 0 (isiiDUB favorom invenire tuum.’ 

8 See Mut. r., Feb. 190-2, pi). 100-101. 

3 A representation of Orlando’s arms is given as a frontispleoe 
, to Bandborger's MeitrOge, ill. 
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poems by Ronsard, the first originally ad- 
dressed to King Henry TI. of France, but by 
Orlando transferred to Charles IX. ; the other, 
a longer poem in praise of the Queen-mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, set in a more brilliant 
and varied style, as if indeed it were more im- 
portant to secure her favour than that of the 
weak Charles. No. 10, ‘ Paisible demain,’ is a 
fine short setting of a eulogy on Paris as the 
city of peace and justice, the Paris which was 
to witness in the following year the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, which, however, Orlando 
could not foresee, or might even with other 
partisans of Rome have approved. The other 
pieces are as usual partly humorous, partly 
moralising or sentimental, but what is parti- 
cularly noticeable about them musically is 
the adoption into the chanson of the higher 
refinements of the madrigal style. There 
are 16 numbers a 6 and 2 a 8 in dialogue 
form, one of the latter, * Hola Caron,’ of 
a semi - dramatic character between a dis- 
appointed lover wishful for death and Charon, 
the ferryman of Hades, who refuses him a 
passage in his boat. The other dialogue, ‘ O 
doux parler,’ on verses by Ronsard, consists 
more of an interchange of beautiful phrases 
between two choirs. Orlando’s visit was taken 
by Lo Roy as a good opportunity for the publi- 
cation and dedication to King Charles of two 
books of motets, consisting of works which had 
already appeared elsewhere, but Orlando him- 
self had also ready for publication by Le Roy 
a now book of motets a 5, which from Paris he 
dedicated to Duke William at Munich. Ac- 
companying the dedication are some French 
verses of his own addressed to the Duke and 
Duchess, testifying his devotion, at the same 
time showing that in spite of the attractions of 
the French court he had then no idea of leaving 
the Bavarian service. In this book of motets 
Van den Borren notes the increased refinement 
of style by a greater utilisation of all the ex- 
pressive methods of the madrigal. One very 
striking piece for its wonderful depth of ex- 
pression is * Pater Abraham,’ a musical tran- 
scription of part of the dialogue from the 
Gospel parable of Dives and Lazarus. ‘ Emen- 
demus in melius ’ is remarkable for the peculiar 
distribution of the words to the different voices, 
and here as in similar pieces we may also note 
how carefully he underlines the word ‘ miserere ’ 
wherever it occurs. Of another kind is the fine 
Christmas motet with a very melodious cantus 
firmus on an ascending and descending hexa- 
chord to the words * Quis audivit talia, die 
mirabilia.* In the last piece, * Nuntium vobis 
fero,’ the musical rhythm is adapted to the 
poetical metre as in an earlier piece of the same 
kind, ’ Sidus ex claro.* 

Further Publications from Munich. — On 
his return to Munich, Orlando soon had ready 
for publication in 1572 by Adam Berg, a second 


book of ‘ Teutsche Licdlein,* 15 numbers a 5, 
which he dedicated to Duke Ferdinand, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, the second son of Duke 
Albert. In this book there are 5 settings of 
Lutheran hymns with their proper tunes as 
cantus firmus in the tenor, among them ‘ Es 
sind doch selig alio die,’ with Matthaus Greiter’s 
Strassburg tune, better known afterwards as 
adapted to the later hymn, ‘ 0 inensch bowein 
dein Siinde gross.’ Another piece, ‘ Der 
Meye,* is the spiritual version of a popular 
song, also with its tune in the tenor. The other 
pieces are free settings of humorous and senti- 
mental Volkslieder, in this respect differing 
from the French chansons, the verses of which 
are usually by witty court poets like Marot, De 
Magny and others. 

From 1572-79 we have a series of inti- 
mate confidential letters ^ of Orlando addressed 
to Duke William in a curious medley of languages, 
French, Italian, bad Latin, with occasional 
German, showing Orlando’s exuberant love of 
fun and merriment of all sorts, with an occa- 
sional tendency to melancholy, especially when 
temporarily in disfavour wdth Duke Albert. 
The year 1573 is distinguished by two import- 
ant publications. One is a composite work 
dedicated to four members of the Fugger family 
of Augsburg, then gr(‘.atly esteemed as munifi- 
cent patrons of music, containing 28 numbers, 

6 Latin motets, 6 Italian madrigals, 6 French 
chansons, 6 Teutwsche Lieder, all a 4, b\it with 
a dialogue a 8 to each set of 6, The other pub- 
lication of 1573 is the first volume of a scries 
entitled ‘Patrocinium musiees,’ undertaken on 
the responsibility of Duke William, for which 
Adam Berg, the musie-printt^r of Munich, had 
provided specially large and (uitin'ly new type. 
A portrait of Duke William appears as a frontis- 
piece to the first volume, and the music is not 
in separate partbooks as usual, but the separ- 
ate parts are together on oj)posito pages. In 
the dedication Orlando enlarges on the nature 
and mission of music in its connexion with 
religion, and eulogises the princely house of 
Bavaria for the energy and constancy with 
which in troublous times it had tipheld the 
interests both of church music and Catholic 
piety. The first volume has 21 motets, 7 a 4, 

7 a 5, and 7 a 6, works all remarkably interesting 
from the great variety both of technique and 
expression displayed in them. Hero in passing 
we might just notice, as indeed we might have 
done before, the great range of Orlando in the 
choice of texts for musical setting. Ho does 
not confine himself, as most musicians of the 
time did, to the liturgical texts of the Breviary 
and Missal, but ranges freely over the books of 
Scripture to find texts which make some sort of 
personal appeal to him as the expression of his 
own sentiments. Ho thus often chooses texts 

1 The whole correepondence Is given at length in Bandberger'g 
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of a sententious moralising nature which might 
seem quite intractable to musical setting, 
which, however, by his great mastery as a 
sculptor of musical motives he is able to endow 
with appropriately picturesque or otherwise 
solemnly expressive musical phrases. In the 
course of this year 1573 he received a com- 
mission from the court of France to compose 
some music in connexion with a mythological 
ballet and other festivities got up by Catherine 
de Modicis to celebrate the election of her 
younger son Henry as King of Poland. For 
this purpose he composed the introductory 
piece, consisting of a Latin dialogue sung be- 
tween one character representing the kingdom 
of France, and other two the allegorical figures 
of IVace and Prosperity. Brantorae speaks of 
Orlando’s music as the most melodious that 
one had ever heard. Sandberger and Van den 
Borren supj)ose this music to have been lost, 
but a comparison of the text as given by Sand- 
b(*rg(^r,^ with the text of the Latin dialogue a 8 
in the publication of 1573 dedicated to the 
brothers Fugger, shows that the music has not 
been lost, but is preserved in the latter piece, 
only that the text which was originally in- 
tended for the glorification of the French court 
has been ingeniously transformed into a glori- 
fication of Duke Albert and the Bavarian 
house. The very first line indicates the re- 
semblance and yet a significant difference bo- 
tw’ccn the two texts. ‘ Unde recens reditus 
Pax Prosperitasque sorores ’ is altered to ‘ Unde 
revertirnini pax rcligioque sorores.* The piece 
would bo sung originally by three solo voices 
in dialogue, with instruments playing the other 
parts. 

A letter of Adrian Lo Roy informs us that 
Charles IX. was so delighted with various 
pieces of Orlando performed before him, that he 
offered to engage him as chamber musician 
with an annual salary of 1200 livres, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1574, even paying at once half of this 
sum for the previous half year. This proposal 
may have been a very tempting one to Orlando, 
and one account says that he had already set 
out with his family on the journey to Paris, and 
had come as far as Frankfort, when ho was 
mot with tidings of the French king’s death on 
May 20, 1574, and at once returaed to Munich. 
This account, however, is difficult to reconcile 
with what wo learn from his letters, that he had 
gone to Italy in Feb. 1574 to engage new 
musicians for Munich, and was back again in 
Munich for some time in May. Sandberger 
concludes that already in January or February 
Orlando had definitely decided to remain in 
Munich. His good relations wdth Le Roy and 
the French court continued unimpaired. 
Henry III. allowed him a pension and a special 
privilege for the publication of his works. 

1 Bd. xii. nf the Breitkopf & H&rtel edition of Orlando's vorks. 

PP. XVli'XVlli. 


The ‘ Patrooinihm musices.’ — In 1574 
appeared the secona and third volumes of the 
‘Patrocinium musices.* The second volume 
contains five of his masses a 5, bearing the 
titles, ‘ Ite rime dolenti,’ ‘ Scarco di doglia/ 

‘ SiduB ex claro,* ‘ Credidi propter,* and 
‘ Le Berger et la berg^re.* This volume 
was dedicated to Pope Gregory XIII., and 
Orlando travelled to Rome to present it in 
person to the Pope, the expenses of his journey 
and stay in Rome being met by Duke Albert. 
He was well received at Rome, and solemnly 
invested as Knight of the Golden Spur in the 
Papal Chapel. The first two masses in this 
volume would seem to take their themes from 
two madrigals of Cyprian de Rore. * Sidus ox 
claro,* based on his own motet, is the only one 
of the five which has yet appeared in a modem 
edition. The rhythmical themes of the motet 
might not seem suited to the words of the mass. 
These are not indeed the first published masses 
of Orlando. Already in 1566 Gardano of 
Venice had published in a collection one, ‘ In te 
Domino 8j>eravi * a 6, and Phaldse of Louvain 
in 1570 had similarly published 3 a 5. The 
third volume of the ‘ Patrocinium,’ dedicated 
to the Bishop of Augsburg, contains Orlando’s 
settings of the Vidi Aquam and Asperges with 
the offices for Christmas, Easter, Pentecost 
and Corpus Christi. By the * offices * are 
meant the introits and other variable parts of 
the mass, based on the plain-song. These are 
not reckoned amongst his best compositions, 
the plain-song in this case being somewhat of a 
drag on the inspiration of the composer. The 
fourth volume of the * Patrocinium * appeared 
in 1575, and contains an interesting setting of 
the ‘ Passion according to St. Matthew,’ the 9 
lessons from the Book of Job a 4, which had 
already appeared in 1565, and the 3 lessons of 
Christmas Matins a 4. In the ‘ Passion ’ the 
parts of an Evangelist and of Christ are under- 
stood to be recited in plain-song, while the 
other utterances are sot a 3 to 5. There are 3 
other settings of the ‘ Passion * from the other 
Gospels, a 5 and 4 by Orlando still preserved 
in MS. in the Munich Archives, for an account 
of which see Kade ‘ Die altere Paasionskom- 
position ’ (Gutersloh, 1893), pp. 134-40. In 
1575 Cosimo Bottegari, a Florentine lutenist, 
very much in favour with Duke Albert, pub- 
lished a second Book of Madrigals a 5, in con- 
tinuation of Trojano’s book of 1669, with con- 
tributions by the various Bavarian musicians, 
including two by Orlando, one a 10 or for two 
choirs each a 6, being a very delightful spring 
song. Bottegari, however, shortly afterwards 
used his great influence with Duke Albert to 
injure Orlando in the Duke’s opinion, and it 
was with some difficulty that a reconciliation 
was brought about through the mediation of 
Duke William. 

The year 1576 was an important one for 
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publication. There was first, the fifth volume of 
the ‘ Patrociniiini,' containing five Magnificats 
— 2 a 4, 1 a 5, and 2 a 8. In the 1 « 5 Orlando 
departs from the usual way of sotting ac<^ord- 
ing to the church tone, and takes his themes 
from a madrigal of Cyprian do Roro. In the 
2 a 8, all the verses are set by means of answer- 
ing chorus a 4. A third book of ‘ Teutsehe 
Liedor,’ 11 nos. a 5, was dedicated to Duke 
Ernst, third son of Duke Albert. It opens 
with a fine setting of ‘ fcjusanneii frumm,’ the 
German version of ‘ Susanne un jour,’ with 
what seems to bo its proper popular tune in 
the tenor. Some numbers are moralising 
pieces, others drastically humorous. Ibidcr 
the title of ‘ Mtislanges d’Orlande do l^assus,’ 
Le Roy republished nearly all his previous 
chansons, with tho exception of the book 
dedicated to Charles IX. in 1571. It conf ains 
93 chansons, with 26 Latin secular j)ieces and 
6 Italian madrigals, only a \ery few of whi(‘h 
were really new. About tho same time two 
other editions of the chansons appeared with 
the texts altered in a rt'ligious senses to make 
several of them less oflerisivc to Christian cars, 
and also to satisfy tho growing taste for 
psalm-singing in the Huguenot circles of 
France. One was published at La Rochelle, 
the headquarters of French Protestantism, 
another more cf>mplete, and more thorough- 
going in its alttuations was entitled ‘ Thresor 
de musique,’ etc., and appears to have been 
published at Lyons. 1577 brings a small w’ork of 
interest, a set of 24 cantiones a 2, twelve being 
vocal duets, and the other tw’clveforinstruments, 
or it may bo also for vocal i)ractice. In later 
editions these latter are described as ‘Fan tasiao’ 
or ‘ Ricorcari.* The first twelve show Orlando’s 
wonderful skill in tho picturesque sotting of 
meditative texts. This work was dedicated 
to Duke William alone, but was followed by a 
book of motets a 3, introduced with an 
exquisite musical dedication to all three 
brothers, Dukes William, Ferdinand and Ernest. 
There are 18 numbers, mostly on verses of the 
Psalms, and written in the older imitative stylo 
with many beautiful melismatic passages. To 
those there are appended in the Magnum Opus 
six other numbers, including two very expres- 
sive settings of ‘ Adoramus te Christe ’ w hich 
have been described as ‘ marvels of angelic 
grace.’ In this year, too, Le Roy brought out 
at Paris a splendid edition of 18 masses by 
Orlando, including with several additions 
all those previously published. Of these tho 
finest is one entitled ‘ Puisque j’ay perdu ’ 
a 4, written in a very noble style. 

(Generally speaking, his masses, wdth some 
exceptions, are not on the same high level 
as his motets. Some are very short, and 
especially in the Gloria and Credo, written in a 
rapid homophonic syllabic style, which leaves 
no room for much expression. But not all 


have yet been published in modern fo"-m, to 
enable a pr()i)er judgment, and besides those 
publishc^d in the old editions, there are a 
considerable number in MS. in tho Munich 
Archives. ‘ Puisque j’ay perdu/ with others, 
have been edittMl by Proske in his ‘Musica 
Divina.’ No new publications of Orlando 
appeared in 1578. In 1579 Leonard Lochner, 
W'ho had been a choir-boy under Orlando in 
the Bavarian chapel, brought out at Nuremberg 
new enlarged editions of the two sets of 
Selectissimao Cantiones of 1568, in a few' cases 
altering tlie original w'ords. Tho additional 
pieces are not for tlie most part really now, but 
only tak(‘n over from other publications. ‘ 8i 
beno perpendi,’ the drinking-song ascribed to 
Walter Mapes, might, along with otlu^r 
pleasantries, have better found their jdace 
among the chansons than among serious 
motets. 

Works in many Stylks. — On Oct. 24, 
1579, Duke Albert died. He had done a last 
act of kindness to Orlando in the j)revious 
April by guaranteew'ng his yearly salary of 
400 florins for life. From 1575 Orlando had 
bt'cn receiving this amount as salaiy, with 
150 florins extra descrilx^d in the Munich 
accounts as ‘ Gnademgeld.’ This addition to 
his regular salary was also eoiitiniu‘d by Duke 
William. Early in 1580 he was offered, but 
declined, the post of Ka])(illm(*ister to the court 
of Dresden, then vacant by the death of 
Antonio 8candelli. But with tho d(‘ath of 
Duke Albert the more splendid days of the 
Bavarian chapel camt^ to an end. The finances 
of the court were in an embai’rassed condition, 
and Duke William was obliged to reduce the 
number of his musicians from 44 to 17, although 
in the course of the years following it was 
gradually raised again to a maximum of 38 in 
1591. Those circumstances may have induced 
Orlando toentertain some scruples of conscience 
about receiving the interest of his capital 
invested in the State Funds. But the Duke 
magnanimously reimbursed to him as a personal 
gilt what he offered to renounce. Early in 
1581 there appeared at Nuremberg a book of 
five masses a 4-6 by Orlando whi(;h, how'evor, 
w'as not published by himself but by Leonard 
Lcchner, and consists of early work of tho 
master. Of these (3ommer has reprinted ono 
on the tuno ‘ La, la, maitro Jfierre,’ but not, 
as Commer says, on the tuno set by Clemons 
non Papa, which is quite different.^ This is one 
of Orlando’s shorter masses, but we may notice 
that w hile in these masses he seems to treat 
tho Kyrie, Gloria and Credo, somewhat 
perfunctorily, he bestow's much greater care 
on the sotting of the Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus, which are often very beautiful. On 
another of these masses, ‘ Entre vous filles de 

> See the chanson of Clemons non Papa in Arlon, vol. 111., ed 
L. Benson. 
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quinze ans,’ which is really based on a chanson 
of C'lcmens,^ Peter Wagner comments at soino 
length in his Geschichte der 31 esse, pp. 359- 
368. Much cai’litT work of quite a dilferent 
complexion, Orlando himself in this year re- 
produced in liis ‘ J^ibro de villanclle, moresche 
et altre canzoni a 4, 5, 6 et 8 voci,’ published 
at Paris by Roy and Ballard. In the 
Italian dedication of this W’ork to Duke 
William, he acknowledges that it would have 
been more suitable if he had published these 
works ill his earlier y(‘ars whcui he composed 
them, but that in publishing them now in hia 
graver years he had rather acceded to the 
wishes of friends than followed his own 
judgment. There are 23 numbers, written in 
the rhythmical hoinophonic villanella style, 
all of a comic character, some drastically re- 
presenting scenes of low life in Naples and 
Venice, and probably sung dramatically in 
character with ac(!onipanying instruments and 
the voices imitating them. I'hey serve to show 
the comic dramatic v(Tve cm bedded in Orlando’s 
niusi('al nature, and at the same time the 
beginning of that pt'culiar style of Italian 
music which was afterwards to bo develojied 
into the opera bulfa. h’roni the, account of 
Massimo Trojano it would ajijx'ar that the 
rnorescas a 6 were performed both vocally and 
instrumeiitally on the occasion of Duke 
William's marriage in 1568. Of all these 
j)iee(*s the best known in modern times is the 
eomie serenade ‘ Matona raia cara ’ a 4. The 
last number in tlu' hook, ‘ 0 la, o che hon 
ec(“lio ’ a S, is thought to be of later origin 
than tbo others ; it is an * oelio ’ piece in the 
V’enetian style, one choir a 4 echoing anotlujr. 

With 1582 we coiik' ba(*k to more serious 
work. With the accession of Duke William, 
indeed, a more serious ndigious spirit Iiad 
begun to ptTvado the court of Munich. 
Through the intliicncc of his Jesuit advisers 
Duke William became more attentive to 
religious duties, earning for himsidf afterwards 
the surname of William the Pious. Lassus 
followed suit with his master, and also entered 
into relations with the Jesuit seminary at 
Munich, whore there still exists a portraitof him 
in oil supposed to have been painted by his son- 
in-law Hans von Ach, representing him as ho was 
in 1580 (see PIRATE XLI.), Yet, too, Orlando 
had shown himself somewdiat recalcitrant to the 
enforced introduction of the Roman rite into 
the Bavarian chapel in place of the old Ger- 
manic usages, as a good deal of laxity had 
previously been tolerated in Munich, but 
conformity with Rome had become the watch- 
word of the Counter-Reformation mo\ement 
under the auspices of the Jesuit order. Tn 

1 Sec th1« oliHnunn vf'ry miUnhlv adnptH bv CornpHus Freundt 
of Zwickau to a ('hrlHtinns ( 'nrol ‘ Kin K IndWn IhI. unn heut getioren ' 
C. Freundt, 'WelhnaehUliederbtuh, ed. G. Guhler, 1897). 

It has bo«n edited with Engliah words in L. Benson's Oriana 
Berlett. 


1582 Orlando published three important hooka 
of church music. One dedicated to the Bishop 
of Wurzburg contains a new' setting of the 
Nine Jjcssons from the Book of Job, along with 
11 new' motets a 4. The new set of lessons are 
composed quite, differently from the earlier 
set of 1565. The text is simply deiilaimed 
syllablo by syllable in horaophonic harmony, 
the melody being chiefly in the upper part, but 
with abrupt eliromatic changes. This set is 
equally beautiful with the first set, some would 
say, even more beautiful, because simpler. It 
is only to be rigietti'd that it has not yet 
appi^arcd in any modern edition. Among the 
11 new motets are some very fine numbers 
which we must pass over, only mentioning 
that at the end of the book, and without 
connexion w ith its other contents, there is a 
short tuneful setting of the curious W'ords : 

‘Quill fades, fades Veneris cum veneris ante 
Ne sud<*as sed eas, ne pereas per eas.’ 

It is as if afl(‘r more serious w ork Orlando 
liked to unbend himself and vtuit his humorous 
delight in verbal witticisms. The next import- 
ant publication of this year is ‘ Saerae cantiones 
5 voc.’ dedicated to the Senators of Nurem- 
Ix^rg, 21 numbers, almost all of the highest 
value. Among them are the two which gained 
first prize at the Ihiy de Musique of Evreux in 
I 1575 and 1583, ‘ Domine qui cognoscis,’ a 
! deeply penitential piece, and ‘ Cantantibus 
organis ’ for St. Cecilia’s Day, also ‘ Justorum 
animac,’ wJiieh has always been greatly ad- 
mired, and which it is inti'iestiiig io compare 
with Byrd’s sc'tting of the same words, and 
* Christus resurgens,’ a very brilliant Easter 
motet. At the (uid of the book Orlando in- 
dulges in a musical witticism on the verso of 
the old hymn for St. John Baptist’s day, ‘Ut 
queaiit laxis ’ (see Solmisatiojs). He makes 
the tenor alone sing the hexachordal syl- 
lables to their proper note without any regard 
to the sense, while it joins with the other voices 
only on the last lino ‘ Sanctc*, Joannes.’ 

The third publication of 1 582 is ‘ Motetta sex 
vocum,’ dedicated to Jacob Fugger, Baron of 
Kirchberg, and described as only recently com- 
posed, ‘ singiilari authoris industria.’ There 
arc 20 numbers, among them fine settings of the 
Marian Antiphons and the ‘ Ave Verum,’ and 
other distinguished pieces are, ‘ O altitude 
divitiarum ’ and ‘ Benedictio et claritas.’ It 
may bo said generally that in the decade 1580 
to 1590, Orlando’s genius had reached its fuU 
maturity in his masterly freedom and boldness 
of technique combined wdth a rare subtlety and 
depth of expression. All these works are de* 
scribed as equally available for instruments a0 
for voices. 

In 1583 appeared a new book of * Teutsche 
Lieder ’ a 4, dedicated, strangely enough, to 
Maximilian, the ten-year-old son of Duke 
1 William. There arc 1 1 numbers, but as some of 
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them are lengthy pieces broken up into several 
divisions, they are often reckoned as making 
up 33 separate pieces. They are written in 
simple four-part counterpoint, but are beauti- 
ful and expressive in Orlando’s most refined 
style. Five are of a definitely religious char- 
acter, among them the old Easter hymn of the 
12th century, ‘ Christ ist erstanden,* with its 
proper melody in the bass, and ‘ Aus meiner 
Siinden tiofe * in four divisions, a metrical 
paraphrase of the Psalm De profimdis. But 
perhaps the more generally interesting may be 
Wo short amusing secular pieces, ‘ Ich weiss 
mir oin Meidlein hiibsch’^ and ‘Baur was 
tragst im Sacke.* There was also a reprint 
about the same time of the three earlier 
sets of ‘ Teutsche Lieder ’ a 6 in one com- 
plete edition. Mention may hero be made of 
a collection entitled * Harmoniao miscellae ’ * 
a 6 and 6, edited by Leonard Lochner and pub- 
lished at Nuremberg in 1583, containing three 
excellent motets of Orlando, never published 
by himself. The collection is otherwise inter- 
esting as including works mostly by Orlando’s 
pupils and associates in the Bavarian chapel. 

Last Decade of Composition. — The year 
1584 is distinguished by the first appearance in 
print of the Seven Penitential Psalms, origin- 
ally composed for Duke Albert, but now in their 
printed form dedicated to Pfalzgraf Philip, 
Bishop of Ratisbon. The only other publica- | 
tion of 1584 is the ‘ Continuation do Mellange * 
(Paris, Le Roy and Ballard). This contains 
19 chansons a 3 to 6, along with four new 
Italian madrigals a 5 to 10. Some of the 
chansons appear to be older work written in the 
villanella style of homophonic harmony, others 
are composed on popular tunes, as especially 
the last a 6, * Dessus lo march6 d’Arraa.' There 
are two sacred pieces a 6, * Pere qui habitez 
dans les cioux,’ and * A toi je crie, 6 Jesu 
Christ,’ which are French translations of the 
Lutheran hymns, * Vator unstfr ’ and * Ich ruf 
zu dir.’ Sandbergor considers them as in their 
expressive character among the finest examples 
of Orlando’s fully mature style, but has 
strangely omitted to observe that these French 
settings are practically identical with the 
settings to the German words of the first set of 
* Teutsche Lieder,* 1567. Of the four Italian 
madrigals in this book the last, * Passan vostri 
trionfi ’ a 10 on a text from Petrarch, is speci- 
ally noticeable as a magnificent example of 
contrapuntal art, written partly in alternating 
choirs, but with powerful outbursts of ten-part 
harmony, somewhat resembling in this respect 
the effect of a modem orchestra, as Sandberger 
observes. Two other madrigals a 7 and 10, 
in the Dialogue and Echo form appeared in a 
miscellaneous collection. 

On the Feast of Corpus Christi in 1584 pre- 

1 Edited with En^iah words in Arion, vol. i. 

s B. W. Dehn of Berlin published a large number of these works 
In » modem edition of 1837. 


parations were made for the customary pro* 
cession with the Sacrament through the streets 
of Munich, but a severe thunderstorm with 
heavy downpour of rain intervened, and it 
seemed that the procession would have to be 
confined to the interior of St. Peter’s Church. 
But no sooner had the Sacrament been home 
to the porch of the church, and the choir under 
Orlando’s direction had begun to sing his motet, 
‘ Gustate et videte,* ‘ 0 taste and see how 
gracious the Lord is,’ than there was a sudden 
lull in the storm. The rain ceased, the sun 
shone out brilliantly, and the procc^ssion was 
able to continue as usual. This was regarded 
as a s])ecial instance of Divine favour accorded 
on account of Orlando’s music, and on future 
occasions of outdoor church procession this 
motet continued to be sung as if a sure talisman 
for the securing of fair weather. 

The year 1585 was a great one for new and im- 
portant publications by Orlando. Th(‘ increas- 
ingly religious and moralising bent of his mind is 
manifested in his Fifth Book of Madrigals a 5, 
which though not so named, are in reality 
‘Madrigali spirituali.’ Of the 1 2 numbers, 7 are 
on texts from the * Rime spirituali ’ of (xabriel 
Fiamma, Bishop of Chioggia, the others are 
from verses of Petrarch whic'h specially dwell 
on the transitoriness of cartldy things, and the 
need of penitence for the errors of youth. But 
j the music is on a higher level than in any of the 
preceding books. The intense seriousness of 
the poetrj’^ is even more poAverfully refleeted in 
the music. All chromaticism foreign to the 
diatonic system is carefully avoided, except for 
very occasional use on w'ordsto which, as V an den 
Borren observes, 8f)mo idea of blame attaches. 
He seems to pass censure on his own excessive 
indulgence in chromaticism in bis earlier days 
as a musical fault. In the last number of the 
book, ‘ Come la cera al fuoco ’ a 6, a mystic* 
symbolism may bo thought to be implied in Ins 
use of a canon all ‘ unisono ’ as expressing the 
idea of wax melting in the fire, the \^'ax of 
earthlinoss melting in the fire of Divine love. 
Tills book of madrigals w'as dcdic‘at(*d to C’ount 
Mario Bevilaqua of Verona, a distinguished 
musical amateur of the time and a munificent 
patron of musicians. He maintained in his 
palace at Verona a regular concert called a 
‘ ridotto,’ and the best musicians of the day, as 
Luca Marenzio, Philip de Monte, Orazio 
Vecchi and others dedicated their compositions 
to him. Orlando was about to make a joui ney 
to Italy at this time, and it is probable that ho 
passed by Verona to present his book personally 
to Bevilaqua. Of this journey we shall speak 
presently, but first have to mention the other 
publications of the year. On the 1st of March 
1586 he dedicates to the Abbot of Bencdict- 
benom a book of Lamentations with 11 new 
motets a 5. Of the Lamentations it is suffi- 
cient to say that for expressiveness they axo 
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worthy to rank with the Lessons from the Book 
of Job and the Penitential Psalms. The 
Hebrew letters are composed in beautiful arab- 
esques, and Orlando sets three of the verses of 
each Lesson, but treats the ‘ Jerusalem, con- 
vertere,* more concisely than Palestrina. The 
motets which follow show the direction of 
Orlando’s mind at this time. The long piece, 
‘ Dixi in cordo meo * (Eccl. ii. 1-11) is set in a 
very rhythmical fashion, largely homophonic, 
as if to express the vanity of earthly delights 
suggested by the text. In the next piece there 
is the same dwelling on the ideas, ‘ Quid valet 
hie mundus,’ ‘ Pulvis et umbra sumus,’ but by 
way of contrast we have in ‘ Quocumque loco 
fuoro,’ a beautiful setting of three stanzas of 
the hymn, ‘ Jesu dulcis memoria,’ from which 
Orlando seems to derive comfort for himself. 
A book of motets, 17 nos. a 6 and 8, is dedicated 
to Count Kytel Fritz of Hohenzollern, at whose 
court at Hechingon his son Ferdinand was now 
engaged as Kapellmeister. It may seem a little 
strange that in this book should be included a 
brilliant congratulatory ode to Duke Ernest, 
Duke William’s brother, on his appointment in 
1583 to the Archbishopric of Cologne. Another 
book of motets, 31 numbers a 4, with a Stabat 
Mater a 8, was dedicated to Alexander Fugger, 
Provost of Freysing Cathedral. This book has 
a character of its own, as not being so miscel- 
laneous in its contents as so many of the other 
books. It is considered to contain the very 
best of Orlando’s sacred pieces a 4, and con- 
sists almost entirely of short offertory texts 
from the Missal, mostly of a prayerful or medi- 
tative character. The Stabat Mater alone is 
thought to come short of the high level of the 
other ])ie(‘es. 

In the autumn of this year Orlando set out 
on his journey to Italy, its first object being 
to make a pilgrimage to the Holy House of 
Loretto. He afterwards proceeded to Ferrara, 
where ho was better reecivod by Duke Alfonso 
d’Kste than on the occasion of his first visit 
eiglitcHUi years before. Before we leave this 
busy year 1585, we cannot altogether pass over 
without mention two fine settings by Orlando 
of some lines of Tasso, ‘ Ardo si ma non t’ amo,* 
contributed to a collection entitled ‘ Sdegnosi 
ardori,* whi(;h consists of nothing else but 
settings of the same linos by about 30 other 
composers, many of them in the Bavarian 
service, but also including Philip de Monte, 
Costanzo Porta and others. The lines are 
meant to express the disdain of a disappointed 
and deceived lover, and Orlando has set them 
in a very dramatic fashion. 

The numerous publications from 1580, 
which we have had occasion to mention, bear 
testimony to the wonderful industry of the 
composer during this period. 1586 brings 
the first warning of declining strength. It is 
a blank so far as publications are concerned. 


and the opening of 1587 brings with it the gift 
from Duke William of a country house at 
Geising on the Ammer, probably as a place of 
occasional retirement. Then he came back to 
work, and in gratitude, no doubt, for better 
health, on April 15 dedicated a new book of 
Italian madrigals to the court physician. Dr. 
Thomas Mermann, a man of great culture, and 
a lover of music, who became one of his best 
friends. This book has 23 numbers, 7 a 4, 7 a 5 
and 9 a 6, and is regarded as the crown of 
Orlando’s achievements in madrigal writing. 
The pieces are almost entirely of a religious char- 
acter, nine taken from the ‘ Rime spirituali ’ of 
Gabriel Fiamma, one an Italian verse translation 
of Psalm vi., others from various sources 
known and unknown. The mood of love 
complaint characteristic of the ordinary madri- 
gal is here spiritualised into that of penitential 
lament and heavenly aspiration, and the 
music gains thereby in artistic elevation and 
expressive power. In August a now volume 
of the ‘ Patrocinium musices ’ appears, con- 
taining 13 magnificats o 4 to 6. Here Orlando 
manifests an opposite tendency to that of his 
later madrigal writing. Into the madrigal he 
had infused greater seriousness and solemnity, 
but in the Magnificat he shows his desire to 
impart to his spiritual work something of the 
lightness and grace of his earlier secular work. 
This may have been by way of rchof to his 
heavily oppressed mind. So he borrows the 
themes on which these magnificats are com- 
posed largely from secular songs, his own or 
those of other composers, in a few cases from 
motets. We have magnificats, like Masses, 
named from such secular songs as ‘ Si par 
souhait,’ ‘ Dessus le marche,’ ‘ Susanne un 
jour,’ etc., and the result of the alliance does 
not appear to be any more unsatisfactory in 
the one case than in the other. Two masses 
a 6 based on his own motets, ‘ Locutus sum ’ 
and ‘ Beatus qui intelligat,’ were also published 
separately this year by Le Roy and Ballard. 

In consequence of his failing health Orlando’s 
mind began to bo much occupied with concern 
for the future of his wife and family, and on 
Nov. 6, 1587, be obtained the assurance of an 
annuity of 100 florins for his wife m case sht 
should survive him. A month later Duke 
William grants him at his own request a dis- 
pensation from further service in the chapel, 
but with a reduction of 200 florins from his 
salary, and on the other hand offers his son 
Ferdinand a salary of 200 florins to take part 
of Ills father’s duties, and also appoints his 
second son Rudolf as organist with a salary of 
200 florins, and the further obligation of giving 
musical instruction to the younger members of 
the choir. The composer does not seem to 
have been satisfied with this arrangement, and 
remained at his post with his full salary, but 
probably with some alleviation of his duties 
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and holp from his son Rudolf. Ferdinand does 
not appear to have loft the service of Count 
Eytel PMtz of Hohenzollcrn or to have entered 
again the Bavarian service until 1589 or 1590. 

In 1588 Orlando brought out, in conjunction 
with his son Rudolf, a book of ‘ Toutsche g^'ist- 
liche Psalmen ’ a 3. The bcjok contains 60 num- 
bers, the texts and mclodie taken from Caspar 
IJJen berg’s metrical v(irsion of the Psalt-er of 
15H2, the best that had then boon produced 
on the Catholic side. Orlando composed the 
25 psalms with the odd numbers up to the 
fiftieth, Rudolf, the altornato 25 with the even 
numbers. The book was dedicated to Abbot 
Gallus of Ottobeuorn, and seems to show that 
in German Catholi(5 circles and even in monastic 
houses some interest was taken in German 
Psalm-singing. Orlando’s settings are very 
beautiful and interesting ; ho treats Ulon berg’s 
tunes with great freedom, and not as a cantus 
firmus in any one part. Wo have no means 
of judging the merit of Rudolf’s settings, as 
only Orlando’s are reproduced in modern 
editions. 

In 1589 a new volume of the ‘ Patrocinium 
musicos ’ appears, the last to which Orlando 
contributes, containing 6 masses a 5, with the 
titles ‘ Dites inaitrosse,’ ‘ Amar donne,’ ‘ Qual 
donna attende,’ ‘ In die tribulationis,’ ‘ lo son 
ferito,’ ‘ Pro dofunctis.’ Their composition, 
however, is of older date, as they are found in 
M88. of 1578“8(). ‘ lo son ferito ’ takes its 

themes from a then well-known madrigal of 
Palestrina, and is thought to have something 
of the grace of the Palestrina style. ‘ Qual 
donna atteiide ’ and ‘ In die tribulationis * 
would seem to take tlun'r themes from a madri- 
gal and motet of Cyprian de Rore. We know 
that Cyprian’s works were highly esteemed at 
Munich, and that Orlando was personally 
acquainted with him in earlier days, and in- 
fluenced by him in certain directions. Proske 
has edited those two masses in the second scries 
of his ‘Musica divina,’ and considers that for 
pure Church expression and style they take a 
vt‘ry high place among the works of the master. 
The ‘ Pro dofunctis ’ is composed with the 
plain-song intonations sung unisono at the 
beginning of each movement, and with the 
cantus firmus mostly in the tenor, but some- 
times also in the bass, and used w ith tamsider- 
able freedom, as when in the third Kyrio it 
appears first in minims, then in breves and 
afterwards in semibreves. The Tractus 
‘ Absolve ’ is set, but not the Dies Irae, as this 
was not then oven generally used. In this 
mass, with the fetters of cantus firmus, the 
genius of the master is not thought to bum so 
brightly as in other works. 

In 1590 Orlando dedicated to the Bishop of 
Bamberg his ‘ Neue teutsche und otliche 
frantzcisicho Gesilng ’ a 6. The dedication is 
dated on the Feast of St. Henry, July 16, this 


date being appropriately chosen as recalling 
both to Orlando himself and the Bishop the 
fact that it was Henry II., Duke of Bavaria 
and Holy Roman Emperor, who ar. the begin- 
ning of the 11th century founded and endowed 
the Bishopric of Bamberg, and who was after- 
wards w'ith (hmigundo Iiis wife canonised for his 
fervent piety and benefactions to the Church. 
Tho book contains 12 numbers, 9 German 
and 3 French. The Fn'iicJi pi(‘(ies, however, 
are merely correcttnl editions of some which 
had ai)peaiod in 1584. With one excei)tion 
the German pieces are all of a religious char- 
actfu*, showing the increasing jireoccupation of 
Orlando’s mind with religious subjects. ‘ Ich 
ruf zu dir ’ is yet another version of the ‘ De 
profundis,* with the tune from Ulenberg’a 
Psalm as cantus firmus unchanged in all 5 
divisions. ‘ Aus liartem Wei) ’ is a German 
Catholic Advent hymn wuth its tune in the 
tenor, rcsmubling tin? Luthtuan ‘ Erbann dich 
mein.’ Other pieces are free compositions in 
which Orlando seems to assume the role of a 
Christian prcaclu'r exhorting mankind to ptuii- 
tence, jiaticnco and humility. To these ho 
adds one amusing soinilar piece from Hans 
Sachs, ‘ Der Kurlx'lmachor,’ desiiribing a dis- 
pute between a basket-maker and his wife. 

On Nov. 6 of this year Orlando’s third son, 
Ernest, was admitted as a sing(‘r of the chapel 
with a salary of GO florins. Meantime th% 
master’s mental faculties ])i^como more and 
more disturbed ; it scsems as if the fresli effort 
to work had compl(.‘t(4y prostrated him. His 
wife Regina, on one occasion returning from 
Geising, finds him gloomy and morose, failing 
to recognise her and unwilling to sjjcak to any 
one. At her request the Princess Maximiliana 
at once sends Dr. Mcrmann, and there is a 
temporary recovi^ry, but the mind is still at 
fault. A spirit of melancholy settled on liirn. 
‘ Cheei-ful and happy no longer,’ says Regina, 
‘ he has become gloomy and speaks only of 
death.’ In an aec'ess of nn'lancholy he wrote 
lo tho Duke complaining that he had never 
carried out his father Albert’s intentions to- 
w'ards him, and it needed all that Regina and 
the Princess Maximiliana could do to soften tho 
effect of this act. In 1592 his material position 
was improved hy the Duke increasing his 
salary to 800 florins. Ferdinand and Rudolf 
were also benefited by increase of salary. In 
1593, under the sympathetic care of Dr. Mer- 
man n, there came about a great improvement 
in his state of health, so that he was able tc 
return to work and fulfil his duties as choir- 
master on the Festival of Corpus Christi. He 
also resumes the labours of composition, and 
on Michaelmas Day (Sept. 29) dedicates to 
Johann Otto, Bishop of Augsburg, his book of 
‘ Cantiones sacrae ’ a 6. In the very interest- 
ing and touching dedication he alludes to this 
work as being probably his swan-song (‘cyg- 
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neura forte melos ’), and expresses the hope that 
as the light of the setting sun is more pleasing 
to the eye, so these graver songs of his closing 
days may perhaps delight the mind and ear 
better than the gayer and more festive songs 
of his youth. The book contains 30 numbers a 
6 and 2 a 12, which show no diminution of the 
composer’s technical skill or power of expres- 
sion. It includes pieces of the highest quality, 
some of his best work in a great variety of form, 
and which show his increased earnestness of 
religious fochng. We may notice that ‘ Pro- 
longati sunt dies mei * is a pathetic farewell 
Nunc Dimittis, which the composer, with a 
presentment of his approaching end, addresses 
to Duke William. It is matter for surprise 
that the modern editor of the Magnum Opus 
has overlooked the extremely personal nature 
of the refereruies in this motet, and has mis- 
takenly represented the text as only tlie usual 
combination of Scripture texts. Orlando has 
himself compiled the text out of a tissue of 
Scripture phrases, only to apply them to him- 
self and his relation to Duke William. Very 
touching is the reference he makes to the 
account he must give of his stewardship. ‘ Heu 
quis armorum ’ is a powerful setting in homo- 
phonicj harmony of a Sapphic poem describing 
the struggle between good and evil in the 
world. Another part of the same poem is in 
the i)osthumous Magnum Opus. With other 
similar pieces in the Magnum Opus it seems 
to show how much Orlando’s mind was exer- 
cised in the last years of his life with the thought 
of the Divine Judgment. They serve also to 
point to that kinship of his mind generally with 
Dante and Michael Angelo, which has often 
been dwelt upon. One of the last pieces in the 
book is a touching setting of the verse from the 
Dios Irae ‘ Recordare Jesu pie.’ But even in 
this very serious book Orlando must find some 
outlet for his vein of jovial or saturnine 
humour in his clever sotting of a drinking song 
in leonine verses, ‘ Ad primum morsum,’ which 
Van den Borron considers to boar the impress 
of his genius. 

In 1693 Orlando was able to accompany 
Duke William to the Diet of Katisbon, where 
he came into contact with Philip do Monte and 
other musicians of note. The earlier part of 
1694 must have been occupied with the pre- 
paration for publication of his last work, 
‘ Lagrime di San Pietro,’ which, on May 24, 
he dedicated to Pope Clement VIII. This work 
consists of 20 spiritual madrigals on verses by 
tho Italian religious poet, Tansillo, and ono 
Latin motet a 7, ‘Vide quae pro te patior.’ 
Haberl describes it as a ‘ truly magnificent 
work,’ and intended to have published it in a 
modern edition, but this unfortunately has 
never appeared, and we only know the beauti- 
ful Latin piece by its inclusion in the Magnum 
Opus. Before his last work appeared in 


print, Orlando died on June 14, 1594. By hi« 
last will, besides bequeathing alms to the poor 
and to a Munich hospital, he provided that 
two low masses and a sung Requiem should 
bo celebrated for him annually on St. Johr 
Baptist’s Day in tho Church of Geising. He 
was buried in the cemetery of tho Pranciscans 
at Munich. When the Franciscan property 
was secularised, the monument which had been 
erected over his grave was removed, and re- 
mained for some time in the possession of a 
private family, but has now been set up in the 
gardens of the National Museum at Munich. 
It is of reddish marble, 3J ft. high and 7 ft. 
wide, with a carving of the burial of Christ in 
tho upper part, and below this, his arms, on 
one side of which are ten kneeling male figures, 
Orlando himself, his sons and grandsons, and 
on the other side eight kneeling female figures, 
Regina with her daughters and granddaughters. 
The epitaph consists of twelve lines of elegiac 
verso, of which we may quote the first two and 
last two lines : 

* Orlando cincros chou 1 modo dulce loqnentcs 
Nunc mutos eheu 1 flebilia urna premit 

Nunc quia coinplevit totum concentibus orbem, 
Victor cum superis certat apud superos.* 

Tho epitaph states that he died at the ago of 
62, and with this agrees tho inscription on the 
portrait prefixed to the ‘ Lagrime,’ but, as W'as 
mentioned before, the inscriptions on tho vari- 
ous portraits are not in agreement with each 
other, so that the question of his exact ago 
must bo left doubtful, Regina survived her 
husband to Juno 6, 1600. Of the marriage 
there were four sons, Ferdinand, Rudolf, 
Johann and Ernst, and two daughters, Anna 
and Regina, the latter married to the court 
artist, Hans von Ach. Of tho sons, Johann 
appears to have died early ; we hoar no more 
of Ernst after 1694. Ferdinand had returned 
to tho Bavarian chapel in 1690, and succeeded 
Fossa as Kaptdlrneister in 1002, dying in 1609. 
Rudolf also remained in the Bavarian service 
as composer and organist till his death in 1625. 
Both, besides being composers thomselves, 
wore active in the further publication of their 
father’s works. 

Posthumous Publications. — In 1596 Geor« 
gius Victorinus, choirmaster of tho Jesuit 
Church in Munich, edited a collection entitled 
‘ Thesaurus litaniarum,’ in which appear 12 
litanies a 4 — 9 by Orlando, 3 of which a 4, 6, 
very simple works, appear again in Proske, 
‘Music^a divina.* In 1597 Ferdinand published 
11 motets a 6 of his fatlier int(*rspcrsed with 12 
of his own. One of them, ‘ Memento peccati 
tui,* may be noticed as a chara(5teristic peni- 
tential piece by Orlando with its strange em- 
phasis at the ond on the words ‘ no dcsjieres.* 
In 1600 Rudolf published his father’s ‘ Pro- 
phetiae Sibyllinae chromatico more,’ 12 num- 
bers a 4. The first mention of this work occurs 
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in a letter of the French publisher, Le Roy, to 
Orlando in 1674, telling him of the performance 
of some numbers from it before Charles IX., 
to the King's great delight and astonishment. 
It has not yet been published in any modern 
edition. We know that Orlando in his later 
years was rather opposed to the chromaticism 
in which he indulged earlier. In 1602 Ferdi- 
nand published 6 Magnificats of Orlando with 
some of his own. 

In 1604 both brothers joined together to 
issue a more important work entitled, * Magnum 
Opus musicum O, de Lasso,' preserving in six 
volumes of a moderate size, most clearly and 
beautifully printed, no less than 616 sacred and 
secular motets, including all those previously 
published, with nearly 100 previously unpub- 
lished. The work was dedicated to Duke 
Maximilian, and from the dedication it would 
appear to have been undertaken partly at the ' 
instigation of Dr. Thomas Hermann, the friend 
and physician of Orlando’s later years. There 
are 24 numbers a 2 (including the 12 Ricercari 
of 1577), 24 a 3, 100 a 4, 167 a 6, 159 a 6, 11 
a 7, 24 a 8, 2 a 9, 3 a 10 and 2 a 12. The 
modern edition of Breitkopf & Hartel has 
remained incomplete, lacking the last 24 
numbers, owing to the death of its editor. Dr. 
Haborl, in 1910. 

After his brother’s death, Rudolf issued * 6 
Missae posthurnao ’ in 1610, 4 a 6, ‘Amor Colei,* 
‘Corta fortiter,’ ‘Dcus in adjutorium,’ ‘Ecce 
nunc benedicito,’ and 2 a 8, ‘ Bell’ Amfitritt ’ 
and ‘ Vinum bonum.’ These have all appeared 
in a modern reprint by Comraor. Under the 
title * Jubilus B.V.M.’ Rudolf issued in 1619 a 
complete collection of Orlando’s magnificats, 
100 numbers a 4-10, by far the greater number 
of which were previously unpublished. Of 
these about 30 have appeared in modern 
editions. 

Reckoning up, then, the number of Orlando’s 
separate compositions published up to 1620, 
but without including their various divisions as 
separate numbers, we find that even then the 
total amounts to 1183, made up as follows: the 
616 numbers of the Magnum Opus, 41 masses, 
100 magnificats, 67 other church pieces, 230 
madrigals including the ‘ Lagrime ’ and ‘ Sibyl- 
linae,’ 146 chansons, and 93 Deutsche Lieder. 
Of these, 20 madrigals and 1 1 chansons have 
not boon perfectly preserved. Besides those 
there exist in MSS, in the Munich Archives, 10 
or more masses, a book of Lamentations o 4, 3 
Passions, 32 Latin hymns, 10 settings of Nunc 
Dimittis, and some other works, which bring 
up the number of separate compositions to the 
amazing total of over 1250. 

In 1625 a certain Caspar Vincentius, organ- 
ist at Wurzburg, brought out there a new 
edition of the Magnum Opus, but with a 
figured bass part, which, as Haberl says, dis- 
figures and misrepresents the original. The 


modem edition of Orlando’s works published 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, which was int.endcd tc 
be complete, but has been broken ofi for the 
present, contains in 10 volumes 492 nos. of the 
Magnum Opus edited by Dr. Haberl, and in 
10 other volumes 175 madrigals, 135 chansons 
and 93 Deutsche Lieder, edited with valuable 
introductions by Dr. Adolf Sandborger of 
Munich.^ 

Descendants. — It would seem from the 
Munich accounts that Ferdinand and Rudoli 
continued to use only Orlando’s adopted name. 
Do Lasso, in place of the original De Lassus. 
From the list of his works in <?.-L., Rudolf 
W’ould appear to have been a fairly prolific com- 
poser, and in later years to have also adopted 
the new stylo of composition with Bassus ad 
Organum. Two of his motets are given by 
Proske in ‘Musica divina,’tom. II., one showing 
something of an inclination to the new' monodic 
style of Italy. A son of Ferdinand, also called 
Ferdinand, was sent by Duke Maximilian to 
study music at Rome under Crivelli, and after- 
wards became Kapellmeister at Munich, but 
later on, at the instance of the Duke him- 
self, gave up his musical calling to accept some 
office in the civil service. Descendants of 
Orlando would appear to have been still living 
in 1895. 

Lassus and Palestrina 

Lassus and Palestrina, both dying in 1594, 
have long been recognised as tw’in summits 
in musical history, representing the highest 
achievements of the 16th century in the de- 
partment of pure vocal and choral music. This 
w’as the only really artistic music of the time. 
The music of both was often indeed performed 
by instruments as well as sung by voices, but 
the instruments only played the vocal parts, 
and the stylo is vocal and not instrumental. 
Lassus, however, was more familiar with the 
use of instruments, and often imitates them in 
his vocal writing, as in his villancllas, and 
even occasionally in his masses, and in his 
motets when in the words there was any sug- 
gestion of instruments. The choral art of the 
IGth century is often designated as the a cap- 
pdla stylo in music, and regarded as be- 
tokening the original ecclesiastical domination 
of music. But tho designation a cappella is 
somewhat of a misnomer, when we find tho 
same style in secular as in sacred music, and 
when we also find on further examination that 
the so-called a cappella style in such masters as 
Palestrina and Lassus is really secular in origin, 
and only the successful adaptation of the style 
of the secular Italian madrigal to sacred pur- 
poses. The Renaissance in music is often sup- 
posed to have only begun with the rise of 
monody and instrumental music leading to the 
opera. But there is the spirit of the Renais- 

* We are Infonned bv Dr Handberper that further toIuiom of 
Orlando*! works are to be published under his editorship. 
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aance already in the music of both Palestrina 
and Lassus, perhaps more manifest in the latter 
than the former. Both start from the same 
ground of the secular madrigal, but their paths 
and their aims diverge, and while Palestrina is 
distinguished for the exquisite grace and beauty 
of his music with its smooth flow of melody and 
the crystalline clearness of its harmony, Lassus 
excels in greater variety and depth of expres- 
sion, with a greater command of all means of 
expression, though his style thus became more 
abrupt and loss melodious- Both arc equally 
great in their special excellences, and there is 
no need to exalt one to depreciate the other, 
though it may be admitted that Palestrina is 
more open to immediate appreciation than 
Lassus. Schweitzer has familiarised us with 
the distinction between those musicians who 
are mainly tone-poets, and those who are 
specially tone-painters, and we may apply this 
distinction to the present case by saying that 
Palestrina is more the lyrical tono-pofit who 
aims at expressing the general sentiment under- 
lying the words, while Lassus is more the epic- 
dramatic tone-painter who endeavours to de- 
pict in tones the words themselves in all the 
significance they have to him personally. 
While Palestrina for general grace and beauty 
of stylo has been compared to Raphael and 
Mozart, Lassus in his depth of thought has 
been considered to belong to the lineage of 
Michael Angelo and Sebastian Bach. 
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LAST JUDGMENT, THE, the English ver- 
sion, by Prof. Taylor, of Spohr’s ‘ Dio lotzten 
Dinge,’ an oratorio in 2 parts ; text by Roch- 
litz, music by Spohr. Composed in the autumn 
of 1 825, and produced in the Lutheran church, 
Casscl, on Good Friday, Mar. 25, 1826 (see 
Spohr’s Selbstbiographie, ii. 171) ; Norwich 
Festival, Sept. 24, 1830 ; Sacred Harmonic 
Society, July 1 1 , 1838, Spohr conducting. This 
oratorio must not bo confounded with ‘ Das 
jiingste Gericht,* produced Erfurt Festival, 
Aug. 15, 1812 {Selbstbiographie, i. 169). G. 

LATES, (1) John James (d. in or near 
Oxford, 1777), an English violinist and com- 
poser of the early 18th century. He studied 
under the best Italian masters of that day, and 
became leader of the concerts at Oxford. His 
patron, the Duke of Marlborough, gave him a 
professional position at Blenheim. His pub- 
lished works include violin solos, duets and 
trios. 

Charles (2) {d, circa 1810), his son, studied 

ohuroh music under Philip Hayes of Oxford, in 


which city both father and son resided, and had 
some degree of fame as a performer on the organ 
and the pianoforte. He published some son- 
atas for the pianoforte and other works, f. k. 

LATILLA, Gaetano (b. Bari, c. 1713? 
d. Naples, 1789), was a choir-boy in the cathe- 
dral at Bari, and was later e(lucated at the 
Conservatorio di San Onofrio in Naples, where 
he was a pupil of Domenico Gizzi. In 1732 his 
first opera, ‘ Li raariti a forza ’ had a great suc- 
cess, and was followed by many others, among 
which the most popular was ‘ Orazio,’ brought 
out in Romo, 1738. On the last day of that 
year he was appointed vice-maestro di cappella 
at Santa Maria Maggiore. Incapacitated by 
illness, he returned to Naples in 1741, and in 
1756 he went to Venice as choir director at the 
Conservatorio della Piota, and in 1762 was 
made second conductor at St. Mark’s. In 1772 
he once more returned to Naples, where his 
‘ Antigono ’ was performed at the San Carlo in 
1775 ; he died there, having written some 
thirty-six operas, much church music (pre- 
served at the Conservatorio della Piotk and 
elsewhere), six string quartets published in 
London, and many arias and duets. Seven 
operas and two intermezzi are all that are now 
known to exist of his dramatic compositions 
(see Q.’L.). m. 

LATROBE, (1) Rev. Christian Ignatius 
(6. Fulneck, Leeds, Feb. 12, 1757 ; d. Fairfield, 
near Manchester, May 6, 1836), eldest son of 
Rev. Benjamin Latrobe, superintendent of the 
congregations of the United (Moravian) 
Brethren in England. In 1771 he went to the 
college of the United Brethren at Niesky, 
Upper Lusatia, returned to England in 1784, 
took orders in the same church, became in 1787 
secretary to the Society for the Furtherance of 
the Gospel, and in 1795 was appointed secro- 
tary to the Unity of the Brethren in England. 

Although Latrobe never followed music as a 
profession ho cultivated it assiduously from 
an early age. His earlier compositions were 
chiefly instrumental ; three of his sonatas^ 
having met with the approval of Haydn, ^ were 
published and dedicated to him. His othci 
published compositions include Lord Roscom- 
mon’s translation of the Dies Irae, 1799 ; ‘ The 
Dawn of Glory,’ 1803 ; Anthem for the Jubilee 
of George III., 1809 ; Anthems, by various 
composers, 1811 ; Original Anthems, 1823 ; 
‘ Te Deum, performed in York Cathedral ’ : 
* Miserere, Ps. 51 ’ ; and ‘ Six Airs on serious 
subjects, words by Cowper and Hannah More.’ 
He edited the first English edition of the Mora- 
vian Hymn Tunes. But his most important 
publication was his Selection, ® of Sacred Music 
from the works of the most eminent composers of 

» A Letter of Latrobe to Vincent Novello (1828) stives a full 
account of his frlend<thip with Haydn. It, together wltn a study oi 
Latrobe's life and work by £. Holmes, was published in Mus. T., 
Sept. 1851. 

> The full contents of the Selection, arranged alphabetically, WM 
puhltehed la earlier edittons of this Dictloaaty. 
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Otrmaay and Italy y six vols. 1806-25, through 
the medium of which many fine compositions, 
including much of Graun, Basse, Haydn and 
Mozart, were first; introduced to the notice of 
the British public. 

(2) Rev. John Antes Latrobe, M.A., his son 
(6. London, 1799 ; d. Gloucester, Nov. 19, 
1878), was composer of several anthems. He 
was educated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
was B.D. in 1826 and M.A. in 1829, took holy 
orders in the Church of England, and was in- 
cumbent of St. Thomas’s, Kendal, from 1840- 
1865, and honorary canon of (’arlislc Cathedral ' 
from 1858. Ho was author of The Music of the \ 
Church considered in its various hrancheSy i 
Congregational and Choraly London, 1831, and 1 
Instructions of (Jhenaniahy a book of directions ! 
for accompanying chants and psalm tunes . 
(1832). w. H. H. I 

LATVIAN MUSIC. The history of Latvian ; 
music consists of two epochs : ( 1 ) popular music i 
as a naive and direct €'xi)rcssion of the people’s i 
common emotion, and (2) artistic music, as a ' 
conscious and elaborated expression of the in- 
dividual’s action of the mind or soul. 

(1) PoPur4AR Music. — T he popular songs 
existed long before the establishment of Chris- 
tianity by Germans, who invaded and eon- 
qiiored Latvia in the 12th century (about 1 158). 
Wo find the texts of popular songs celebrating | 
pagan idols. But the greatest part of the 
popular songs collected until now have their j 
origin in the ago of Catholicism, i.e. from the 
13th -16th century. After the introduction of 
liUthoranisra (1530) the German barons tight- 
ened their hold, and Protestant pastors tried 
hv all means to abolish the Latvian popular 
oongs. Forcibly introducing not only Gorman 
hymn tunes for singing in church, but also 
German secular songs (translated into Latvian) 
for singing in the schools and in the home, they 
nearly succeeded in banishing all Latvian char- 
acteristics. 

The first full account of Latvian songs and 
singing, dating from 1 032 {Syntagma de origine 
Livonarum di Fridericus Menius), shows that 
the popular songs written down about the end 
of the 16th century are like those of the 17th. 
A great many songs perished, because they 
were handed down from mouth to mouth ; some 
which survived were put on paper only in the 
i9th century. The most zealous and conscien- 
tious collector of the popular songs, Andrejs 
Jurjans (1856-1922), only began to gather them 
about the year 1890. The musical material 
now gathered surpasses 2000 numbers, consist- 
ing of songs, dance tunes ana fragments of in- 
strumental music. The tunes of the prehistoric 
epoch moved in the limits of a fourth and were 
performed more in a declamatory than in a 
singing manner. The tunes of the next epoch 
were more melodious, and moved in the limits 
of an octave. These tunes were sung in solo as 


well as in chorus, in unison or in octaves. Be 
sides common measures we find an abundance 
of measures of five, seven and other mixed 
times. 

The principal musical intrumonts of the 
ancient Latvians wore (1) the Koklos, a species 
of harp with broad and long sounding-board, 
furnished with five to seven strings ; (2) Aza 
Rags, a goat’s or bull’s horn with a mouth- 
piece like that of our modern brass wind instru- 
ments, and with throe or five boles forfingering ; 
(3) Bungas, primitive drums ; and (4) various 
wooden trumpets and fifes made in a simple 
manner. Particularly beloved was the Kokles 
as an instrument for accompaniment to singing. 

(2) Artistic Mrsic. — This branch of Latvian 
music could arise and unfold itself only after the 
emancipation of the serfs in Livonia and Cour- 
land (1819) ; the Latvian’s affection for music 
showed itself in the four-part vocal music, and 
displayed itself particularly about the end of 
the last century, when choral societies existed 
not only in towns, but also in the country. In 
the beginning the choral societies sjnig separ- 
ately, then the neighbouring societif^s jointly, 
and finally from all Latvia together ; in 1873 
the first general singing festival in Riga had 
1000 singers ; in 1880, the 2nd, 1627 ; in 1888, 
the 3rd, 2018 ; in 1895, the 4th, 4000 ; and in 
1910, the 5th festival had 6000 singers (from 
about 250 singing societies). That was a con- 
siderable success for an agricultural nation of 
only two million, oppressed during seven cen- 
turies. In the war ( 1914-18) Latvians suffered 
greatly from German and Russian armies ; but 
now Latvia is independent and can develop 
her musical as well as other faculties without 
hindrance. 

The first-fruits of artistic music were popular 
tunes harmoni.sed for four-j)art singing. The 
first harmoniscr of Latvian songs, Janis Cimze 
(1814-81), altered the characteristic qualities 
of popular tunes by putting them into the 
modern major and minor keys. More national 
are the songs harmonised by E. Vigners 
(6. 1850), A. Jurjans and E. Melngailis (6. 1871). 
The first original compositions were written 
by K. Baumanis (1835-1905), author of the 
national hymn, ‘ God Bless our Latvia ’ ; but the 
most important composers are J. Vitols and A. 
Kalnins. For foreigners the most interesting 
are the works of Kalnins (6. 1879), as having 
true national colouring. The compositions of 
J. Vitols (6. 1863) are refined, but not specially 
characteristic of the country. J. Vitols excels 
in nearly all branches of music ; his orchestral 
works are brilliant ; e.g. his overture ‘ Spridi- 
tis,’ his suite of popular songs, etc. In piano 
music Vitols until now was the only composer 
whose works require virtuosity from the per- 
former. A, Kalnins has written for the piano 
and organ, but much more for voice and fur 
orchestra, and the first more important national 
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opera * Banuta.* His orchestral works have 
true national content and expression ; for in- 
stance, ‘ Latvia,’ ‘ Pie Staburaga,’ ‘ The Song 
of the Native Country,’ etc. Among A. Jur- 
jans’s works are interesting popular dances for 
orchestra: ‘Ackups,’ ‘Jandalins,’ and ‘Beggar’s 
Dance.’ Among the younger composers the 
most remarkable is Janis Medins (6. 1890), 
author of two operas and many other works. 
The other Latvian composers, who have written 
mostly vocal music, are N. Alunans, E. Darzins, 
D. Milits, L. Botins (pianist), J. Straume, P. 
Jurjans, J. Jurjans, A. Ore, H. Ore, J. Zalits, 
A. Abels, P. Suberts, B. Valle, J. Reinholds, J. 
Graubins, M. Gubene, J, Kade, O. Kaulins, J. 
Ozols, O. Sepskis, K. Zigmunda, J. Sprogis, etc. 

The most important stimulants to the de- 
velopment of Latvian music are now the Lat- 
vian National Opera (director, T. Reiters), the 
Latvian Conservatory (Riga), and several 
Popular Conservatoires in the other towns. 
The Latvian Opera Company was founded in 
1912 by P. Jurjans as a private enterprise; its 
further development was checked by the war. 
Only after the proclamation of independent 
Latvia (1918) could the opera renew its activity 
as the Latvian National Opera, with a govern- 
ment subsidy. As the highest music school 
there is now the Latvian (State) Conservatoire, 


toire, and first violin at the Musical Society, 
with great liberty of action. But Russia did 
not agree with him, and the state of his health 
compelled him in 1874 to take the baths at 
Carlsbad. 

I..aub w as certainly one of the greatest violin- 
virtuosi of his time. He had a lino and very 
powerful tone and a brilliant technique, and 
played with much feeling and passion. His 
repertory was very large, comprising all the im- 
portant classical works and a great man y modern 
compositions. His frequent performances of 
Joachim’s Hungarian concerto desc^rve special 
mention. He had also much success as a quar- 
tet player, but his style, especially in latter 
years, was not unjustly reproached with manner- 
ism and a tendency to exaggeration. r. d. 

LAUD, a kind of citterne, see Banourkia. 

LAUDA SION, the name of a Sequence, 
sung at Mass on the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
(See Sequektia.) 

The text of the Lauda Sion^ written about 
the year 1284 by S. Thomas Aquinas, has 
always been regarded as a masterpiece of media'- 
val scholarship. The plain-song to wdiicjh the 
sequence is adopted belongs originally to the 
Sequence ‘ Laudes Crucis attolamus ’ ; it is 
written in Modes VIX. and VIII. combined. 
The following is the opening : 
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l.*ti - da du - cem et pas - to - rein, 
Qul • a lua • Jur om • nl lau • de. 

Tuhyin-nis et can - tl - cis ; 
Kec lau • da • re suf • d - ciu. 
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Ijitr-din the* ina spe - ci * a - - Hb, 
Queiu lU «a - jrae meu-sa co« - iiao 

Pa - nin \i - vna ct vi - tiv - lls, 
Tur - bae Ira-ti um du - w - de - uae 

llo - dl - 0 pro - po - nl - tur; 
Da-tuiu non am • Ui - gi - tur. 


founded in 1919 under the direction of Prof. 
J. Vitols, formerly a professor at St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire for over thirty years. K. P. 

LAUB, Ferdinand (b. Prague, Jan. 19, 
18.32 ; d. Gries, near Botzen, Tyrol, Mar. 17, 
1875), one of the most remarkable viohn- 
players of his day. His father was a musician 
at Prague. 

At 0 he mastered Variations by De Beriot, 
and at 9 performed regularly in j)ublic. He 
was a pupil of the Prague Conservatoire under 
Mildner, and at 11 years old he attracted 
the notice of Berlioz and Ernst, and shortly 
after was taken up by the Grand Duke Stephen, 
and hy him sent to Vienna in 1847. After this 
he visited Paris, and, in 1851, London, whore 
he played at the Musical Union, and in 1853 
succeeded Joachim at Weimar. Two years 
later we find him at Berlin as Kammervirtuos 
and loader of the court band, teacher in the 
Stern Consorvatorium, and loader of quartet- 
concerts of his own. At length, after consider- 
able wandering, he settled at Moscow in 1866 
as head professor of the violin in the Conserva- 
voL. m 


The Sequence has been many times subjected 
to polyphonic treatment of a very high order. 
Palestrina has left us two settings of it for eight 
voices, arranged in a double (Jioir, and a shortei 
one fur four. The first, and best known, waa 
printed, in 1575, by Alex. Gardanus, in the 
Third Book of Motets for five, six and eight 
voices, and is one of the earliest examples of 
that peculiar combination of tw'o choirs, con- 
sisting of unequally balanced voices, which 
Palestrina has made so justly famous — the 
voices selected being, in this case, cantus I. and 
TI., altus and bassus, in the first choir, and 
altus, tenor I. and II. and bassus, in the 
second. 

A reprint of this beautiful composition will 
be found in vol. iii. of the complete edition of 
Palestrina’s works published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel. The other eight-part setting, in triple 
measure throughout, formerly known only 
through the medium of a MS. in the Library of 
the Collogio Romano at Rome, has heon pub. 
fished in vol. vii. of the same series. 

w. s. R., rev, 

I 
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LAUDI SPIRITUALI, a name ^ven to cer- 
tain collections of devotional music, compiled 
for the use of the * Laudisti ’ — a Religious 
Confraternity, instituted, at Florence, in 
the year 1310, and afterwards held in great 
estimation by S. Charles Borromeo, and S. 
Philip Neri. 

The poetry of the ‘ Laudi ’ — some ancient 
specimens of which are attributed, by Crescen- 
tini, to S. Francis of Assisi (d. 1226), was origin- 
ally written entirely in Italian, and bears no 
trace of classical derivation. The music to 
which it is adapted — inclining rather to the 
character of the sacred canzonet, than to that 
of the regular hymn — was, at first, unisonous, 
and extremely simple ; though, after a time, 
the ‘ Laudisti ’ cultivated part-singing with 
extraordinary success.^ 

A highly interesting MS. volume, once be- 
longing to a company of ‘ Laudisti ’ enrolled in 
the year 1336 at the Chiesa d’ Ogni Santi at 
Florence, is now preserved in the Magliabecchi 
Library : and, from this, Burney (Hist. ii. 328) 
quotes a very beautiful example — ‘ Alta 
Trinith, beata.’ The earliest printed collection 
is dated 1485. This, however, would seem to 
have been either unknown to, or unrecognised 
by, the disciples of S. Philip Neri ; for, in 1565, 
Giovanni Aniinuccia, who acted as his maestro 
di cappella, published a volume entitled ‘ II 
prirao libro delle Laudi,’ followed by a ‘ Secondo 
libro,’ of more advanced character, in 1570. 
These sacred songs, which formed the germ of 
the performances afterwards called oratorio, be- 
came so popular among the youths who flocked 
to S. Philip for instruction, that, in 1588 — 
seventeen years after the death of the saintly 
Animuccia — P. Soto thought it desirable to 
edit a third volume, containing unacknowledged 
works, for three and four voices, by some of the 
greatest composers of the age. In 1589 the 
same zealous editor published an amended re- 
print of the three volumes, consolidated into 
one ; succeeded, in 1591, by a fourth volume, 
dedicated to the Duchessa d’ Aquasparta. Sera- 
fino Razzi published a large collection, in 1563, 
and many others followed — ^for, at this period, 
almost every large town, and even many an 
important parish, had its own company of 
* Laudisti,* who sang the poetry of Lorenzo de* 
Medici, Poliziano, Pulci, Bembo, Ludovico Mar- 
telli, Giambellari, Filicaia and other celebrated 
writers, with undiminished interest, though, as 
time progressed, the character of the music 
sensibly deteriorated. 

In the year 1770, Bumjy heard the company 
of Laudisti attached to the Church of vS. Maria 
Maddalena de’ Pazzi, in Florence, sing, with 
excellent effect, in some street processions, as 
well as in some of the churches, from a book 
then just published for their use. w. s. R. 

1 For a Rtudy of the techniqno and example of the style see 
Adler’s Eandbueh d$r Muiikge$cMehte (Ludwig), p. 176 ef seg. 


LAUDS (Lat. Laudes), the name given to 
that division of the Canonical Hours which 
immediately follows Matins. 

The Office of Lauds opens, according to the 
Ritual of the Western Church, with the series 
of Versicles and Responses beginning ‘ Dcus in 
adjutorium meum intende,’ followed by select 
Psalms with Antiphons. These are succeeded 
by the ‘ Capitulum ’ (or ‘ Little Chapter ’) ; the 
Hymn for the Day, with its projior Vcrsicle and 
Response; and the* Boned ictus.’ The Service 
then concludes with the Collect for the Day and 
the Commemorations (as at Vespers). 

The plain-song music proper to it will be 
found in the Antiphonal. (See Matins ; 
Antiphon.) w. s. r. ; rev. by w. h. f. 

LAUFENBERG (Loufenberg), Heinrich 
VON (d. Mar. 31, 1460),^ mediaeval ecclesiastic 
and poet, was, in 1434, dean at Zolingen, be- 
tween Basle and Lucerne, later at Froiburg-im- 
Breisgau, and in 1445 entered the dohanniter- 
kloster at Strassburg. Ho deserves mention as 
being one of the first to adapt German sacred 
w'ords to old secular tunes, so as to save the 
beautiful times w'hile rejecting the objection- 
able words with wdiich they wore at first associ- 
ated, a practice wdiich was afterwards so much 
in vogue at the time of the Reformation. His 
poems may be found in Wackernagol, Das 
deuische Kirchenliedy Bd. II. Nos. 701-798, 
Ainbros® quotes his German paraphrase of the 
Salve Regina, words and music, but mistakenly 
attributes the melody to Laufenberg, though 
ho afterwards so far corrects himself as to 
describe it as * cine volksthiimliche Umbildung 
dcr kirchlichon Mclodie.’ R. von Liliencron * 
has shown that the melody is nothing else but 
that of the plain -song Salve Regina, tlie text 
of which Laufenberg has so jiaraphrased in 
German verses that every note of the plain- 
song mclisma is sung to a separate sjdlable. 
Tlio whole piece is an interesting example oi 
the practice by which the originally text-loss 
melismata on the final syllable of the Gradual 
Alleluias were devclope(i into the Proses and 
Hymns called Sequences. For the use of his 
choir at Leipzig, Carl Rfedel edited several 
‘Altdeutsche geistliche Lioder’ by Laufenberg, 
arranged for four voices, and published bj^ 
E. W. Fritzsch. j. r. m. 

LAUKO, Desiderttts {h. Sarvas, in the 
district of B6ckes, Nov. 8, 1872), Slovak 
composer, LL.D. and financial secretary at 
Bratislava. His father a Slovak schoolmaster, 
early awakened the sense of music in h's son. 
After passing through the secondary school 
and the gymnasium at SarvaS, he proceeded to 
study law at the University of Budapest His 
musical education was carried on at the 
Academy in the Hungarian capital, under Pro- 
fessor Szendy. His early musical training was 

a Rittnann. a aenehiehte dtir Mtuik, II. pp. 266-9. 

* Monattehrift fUr GoUeadientt und kirchUeht Kutut, 1696, p. 260, 
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Magyar rather than Slavonic ; later on, how- 
ever, hia enthusiasm for Slovak scenery and 
folk-music awakened a desire to treat some of 
the popular tunes in art forms — rhapsodies, 
humoresques, berceuses, etc. His best work of 
the kind is the arrangement of the (Slovak dances 
(7 books, still in MS.). A. K, and a. n. 

LAURENCE, FaEDEBicK (6. London, May 
25, 1884), composer, at first followed a com- 
mercial career, but studied music privately 
under Josef Holbrooke. Afterwards he tra- 
velled in Germany, France and Austria, gaining 
musical experience in various ways. On his 
return to England he be(;amc librarian to one 
or two of the most important orchestral 
organisations in London, doing much useful 
work in the way of arranging and scoring. He 
was also for a lime a partner in a London firm 
of music librarians and publishers. In 1 924 he 
transferred some of his activities to other fields. 

Between 1910-12 he composed an opera, 
‘ The Pariah,’ which he afterwards dcstroytvd, 
a fate shared by several early and immature 
works. An orchestral Legend, ‘ The Spirit’s 
Wayfaring,’ was produced by Sir Henry J. 
Wood at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts 
on Oct. 2, 1918, and another work for orchestra, 
* The Dance of the WTtch Girl,’ on Oct. 12, 
1920. A lighter piece for siring orchestra, 
‘ Tristis,’ has a certain vogue. In 1922 and 
1923 Laurence visited Vienna, where he con- 
ducted some of his works. 

The music of Frederick Laurence is daring 
as regards harmony, exceedingly complex in 
texture, and richh^ scored. In spite of its non- 
conformity with established usages, it does not 
reveal indiscriminate symj)athy with all the 
new tendencies. It is absolute music in so far 
as it seeks to express only such conceptions as 
lie outside the scope of any other art. Most 
frequently it deals with occult matters and 
aims at arousing a mystical emotion rather than 
at making its appeal to the senses or the 
intellect. 

Other works by Laurence are : 

‘A Miracle,' ‘Enchantment,' ‘Fire F^arth,' ‘Milandor,' NlKht,’ 
‘The Urenra Harlequin,’ 'The rasNlopalte quest,’ all lor or cheatra ; 
Sextet for strings ; Trio for vln., vcl. and VP,; Sonata for vln. and 
FF. ; various pieces for PF. ^ ^ 

LAURENCIE, Lionel ds La (6. Nantes, 
July 24, 1861). While following the study of 
law and of scienee, he early initiated himself 
into musical technique with Leon Reynier 
for violin, Alph. Weingartnor and Bourgault- 
Ducoudray (at the Paris Conservatoire, 1891-92) 
for harmony At the end of 1898 he devoted 
himself entirely to the study of music, gave 
some very popular courses at the I^cole des 
Hautes-lStudes Sociales, on such subjects as ; 
‘ Quelques maitres do I’ancienne ecole de violon’ 
(1906), ‘ Les Origines do I’Op^ra-Comique * 
(1907), ‘ Le Ballet de cour avant Lully * (1910), 
‘ Les Pastorales en musique au XVIIi^me 
Si^le* (1911), ‘Les Formes instrumentales * 


(1913). He has also given numerous lectures 
both in France and abroad. 

De La Laurencio has contributed a number of 
articles to the Mercure musical (1905-06), the 
review the Revue musicalCt to the 

quarterly publications of the I.M.G., to the 
R,M.I, ; ho has also written books, of which 
the best knowm are Le GoUt musical en France 
(1905), the Academic de musique et le concert de 
Nantes (1906), Quelques documents sur Jean 
Philippe Rameau et sa famille (1907), Rameau 
(1908), the Fcx)le franc^aise de violon de Lully d 
Viotii (3 vols., Paris, 1922-24). A work on the 
lutenists is in preparation (1926). 

Ho has been president at different times of 
the Socicte Fran^aise de Musicologie, of which 
he was one of the founders, and has succeeded 
Lavignac as editor of the EncyclopHie de la 
Musique et Diciionnaire du Conservatoire^ pub- 
lished by Delagrave. M. r. 

LAURENTl, (1) Bartolomeo Girolamo 
(5. Bologna, c. 1644 ; d. there, Jan. 18, 1726), 
violinist-composer, violinist at S. Petronio and 
member of the Academia Filarmonica, Bologna. 
He composed ‘ Senate da camera a vn“. e vcl^’.* 
op. 3; ‘Sei concerti a . . . vn°., vcl°. ed org.’; 
1 sonata violin and basso continue in collective 
volumes published by Buffagnotti, 1700. 

(2) Girolamo Nicolo (6. Bologna ; d. there, 
Dec. 26, 1752), son of Bartolomeo, pupil of 
Torelli and Vitali ; violinist at iSan Petronio. 
He composed 6 concertos for 3 violins, viola, 
violoncello and organ. By ‘ Lauren ti’ without 
Christian name, are 6 concertos and 1 solo piece. 
(Sec Q.-L.) 

LAURENTIUS VON SCHNUFFIS (real 
name Jouann Martin) (5. Schniffis, Vorarlberg, 
Aug. 24, 1633 ; d. Constance, Jan. 7, 1702). 
As an itinerant scholar ho earned his subsistence 
by singing and rhyming until ho received an 
engagement at the Innsbruck court theatre in 
1660. In 1665 he entered a religious order, and 
sometime after was made a poet laureate by the 
Emperor Leopold I. He is one of the few 
monodic song-WTiters of the 17th century, but 
of the nine books of his songs (list in Q,-L.) the 
melodies are at least partly by Father Rom an us 
Vottcr. E. V. d. s. 

LAURO, Domenico {b. Padua, c. 1540), went 
to Mantua c. 1598 and became maestro di 
cappel la at the cathedral. He composed masses, 
madrigals, etc. (Q.-L.). 

LAUTENCLAVICYMBEL, ‘ lute - harpsi- 
chord,’ invented by J. S. Bach in 1740, strung 
with gut strings for the two ‘ unison ’ stops, and 
with an octave stop of wire. Its tone, when 
checked by a damper of cloth, was so like a lute 
as to deceive a lute-player by profession. (See 
Harpsichord, and Adlung’s Mus, Mech. u, 
139 ; Spitta’s J. S. Bach, Engl, transl. ii. 47.) 

LAUTERBACH, Johann Christoph 
(6. Culmbach, Bavaria, July 24, 1832 ; d. Dres* 
den, Apr. 1918), distinguished violinist. 
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His education he received at the school and 
gymnasium of Wurzburg, where ho also learnt 
music from Bratsch and Frblilich. In 1850 he 
entered the Conservatoire at Brussels as pupil 
of De Beriot and Fetis ; in 1851 received the 
gold medal, and during Leonard’s absence took 
his place as professor of the violin. In 1853 ho 
became Konzcrtmeister and professor of the 
violin at the Conservatorium of Munich ; in 
1861, on the death of Lijnnski, was appointed 
second Konzert-mcister of the royal band at 
Dresden, and in 1873 succeeded to the first 
place. From 1861-77 he also held the post of 
principal teacher of the violin in the Conserva- 
torium of Dresden, with groat and increasing 
renown. He travelled much, and always with 
success. Ho spent the seasons of 1864 and 
1865 in England, appearing at the Philhar- 
monic on May 2 of the former and May 15 of 
the latter year, and playing also at the Musical 
Union. In Paris he played at the last concert 
at tho Tuileries before the war ; and received 
from the Emperor Napoleon a gold snuff-box 
set with diamonds. Ho was decorated with 
many orders, both of North and South Ger- 
many. In the summer of 1876 he met with a 
serious mountain accident in Switzerland, by 
which several of his companions were killed and 
he himself severely injured. He, however, 
completely recovered. Lauterbach’s style 
united the best peculiarities of tho Belgian 
school, great polish and elegance, with the 
breadth of the German. r. D. 

LAVENU, (1) Lewis, an important London 
music-publisher, who was in business in 1796 
at 23 Duke Street, St. James’s. About 1800 he 
had removed to 29 New Bond Street, and in 
1803 he entered into partnership with Mitchell. 
In 1809 Mitchell dropped out of the firm, and 
L. Lavenu was sole proprietor. 

(2) Elizabeth, probably a relative, was in 
business on her own account about 1820 at 
24 Edwards Street, Manchester Square, but 
she appears shortly before 1822 to have suc- 
ceeded to tho business at 28 Bond Street, where 
in 1838 Louis Henry Lavenu was in partner- 
ship with Nicholas Mori the violinist. 

The Lavenu family issued great quantities of 
sheet music, vocal and instrumental, almost 
always printed on coarse, blue-tinged paper. 

r. K. 

(3) Louis Henry (6. London, 1818 ; d. Syd- 
ney, Australia, Aug. 1, 1859), son of a flautist 
and music-seller. He was a pupil of the 
B.A.M., where he studied composition under 
Bochsa and Potter. Before leaving the Aca- 
demy he was engaged as a violoncellist at tho 
Opera and tho Westminster Abbey Festival of 
1 834. He was also in business as a music-seller 
in partnership with his stepfather, Nicholas 
Mori, the eminent violinist, after whose death 
in 1839 he continued the business alone for a 
few years. During this time he published a few 


[ songs and short pianoforte pieces composed by 
! himself. His opera, ‘ Loretta, a Tale of Seville,* 
words by Bunn, was produced at Drury Lane, 
Nov. 9, 1846, with success. Dissatisfied with 
his position, Lavenu emigrated to Australia, 
and obtained the post of director of the musio 
at the Sydney Theatre. w. H. ii. 

L AVION AC, Alexandre Jean Albert 
(6. Paris, Jan. 22, 1846 ; d. there, May 28, 
1916), was a pupil of tho Conservatoire, carry 
ing off the first prize for solfego in 1857, tho 
first prize for piano in 1861, the first for har- 
mony and accompaniment in 1863, tho first for 
counterpoint and fugue in 1864 and the second 
for organ in 1865. He was appointed assistant 
professor of solfcge in 1871 ; professor in 1875 ; 
and professor of harmony in 1891. In 1915 he 
became honorary professor. His Cours complet 
iheorique et pratique de dictec musicale (1881), 
suggested to most French conservatoires and 
schools the practi(;al value of musical dictation. 

G. F. ; rev. m. l. p. 

In 1902 Lavignac formed tho scheme for the 
great publication, Encydopedie de la musique et 
Dictionnaire du Consen'atoire, which started 
publication on May 30, 1913 (see Histories of 
Music), and which ho edited until his death. 
Its present editor is L. de J-a Lattrkncie {q.v.)» 

Bcdl . — Bulletin de la SoeUU Fran^alse de Almieoloffie, 1917. {. 

M. L. P. 

LIST OP WORKS 

Cinguante legons d’harmonie. 

8 vul». of Solfeffes. 

L'Bdueation musicale. (lflO‘2,) 

Motions scotalres de musxque. (1905, 1906, 2 vols.) 

TMorie complete des princlpes fondamentaux de la mutlgue modemc. 

(1909 ) 

Cours d’harmonie pratique. (1909.) 

Solfege des sotfeges (33 vols.), (Daiihauscr • Lemoine), additions by 

Lavignac. 

L' Beole tie la pMale. (1889.) 

La Musique et les musielens ; Le Voyage artistique A Bayreuth 

(Paris, 1895, 1897), the ‘ind transl. Into Kngllsb by Esther 

HingJeton as The Music Drama of Hichard Wagner (London. 

1898 ). 

Les OaieUs du Conservatoire. (1899.) 

LAVIGNE, Antoine Joseph (6. Besamjon, 
May^ 23, 1816; d. Manchester, Aug. I, 1886), 
oboo-player, received his early musical educa- 
tion from his father, a musician in an infantry 
regiment. On Jan. 24, 1830, ho was admitted 
a pupil of the Conservatoire at Paris, where ho 
studied the oboe under \'ogt, but was obliged 
to leave on May 3, 1835, on account of his 
father’s regiment being ordered from Paris. He 
resumed his position on Oct. 17, 1836, and 
obtained the first prize in 1837. He was for 
several years principal oboe at the Theatre 
Italien at Paris. In 1841 he came to England, 
and appeared as oboe soloist at the Promenade 
Concerts at Drury Lane, and was for many 
years a member of Hallo’s orchestra at Man- 
chester. He fell into great poverty and dis- 
tress, and was admitted into the infirmary of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in 1885, and removed 
thence to tho Royal Infirmary, Manchester, 
where he died. 

Lavigno addressed himself with great earnest- 

1 Date given by u. l. r. 
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ness to applying to the oboe the system of keys 
Cvhich Boehm (or Cordon) had contrived for the 
flute, and devoted several years to perfecting 
the instrument. This admirable player had 
great execution and feeling ; but what was most 
remarkable was his power and length of breath, 
which, by some seciret known to himself, en- 
abled him to give the longest phrases without 
breaking them. w. n. n. ; addns. w. H. c. 

LAVOIX, Henri Marie Fran<,ois (6. Paris, 
Apr. 26, 1840 ; d. there, Dec. 27, 1897) (known 
as Lavoix fils, to distinguish him from his 
father, the conservateur of the collection of 
coins in the Biblioth^qiie Nationale), eminent 
writer on music, was educated at the university 
of the Sorbonne, where he took the degree of 
bachelier, while studying harmony and counter- 
point with H. ColuMi. His writings on musical 
history are as follows : Le.s Tradnetenrs de 
Shakespeare en m ( 1809) ; La M usiquedans 
Vimagerie du moyen age (1875) ; La Musique 
dans la Nature (1877); Histoire de Vinslru- 
mentation (1878, crowned by the Institut); Le 
Chanty ses prinripes et son histoire (with Th. 
Lemairc) ; La Mnsique du sierle de Saint-Louis ; 
Histoire de la wusiqne ; Histoire de la nivsique 
frani^aise ; and many articles in magazines, etc. 
He was appointed librarian of the Bibliothequo 
Nationale in 1805. a. e. ; rev. M. L. i*. 

LAWKJS. The name of an English family 
of musicians in the 17th century, of whom 

(1) Thomas was the founder. The identi- 
fication of I'homas Lawes of Dinder,^ near 
Wells, Somerset, with the vicar -choral of 
Salisbury of the same name has not l)een 
ascertained with certainty. The latter died 
Nov. 7, 1040, and was buried in the north 
transept of Salisbury Cathedral. He is pro- 
sunu^d to have bc'cn twice married and the 
father of three sons, two of whom, William (4) 
and Henry (2), are of historical importance. 

In the registers of Dinton in Wiltshire there 
are two entries w'hich establish Thomas of 
Hinder as the father of Henry ; the marriage 
(1593-94) on Feb. 3 of ‘ Thomas Lawes of 
Dynder in the countie of Somerset and Lucris 
Shepharde, the daughter of Junne Shepharde of 
Dinton,’ and (1595-90), ‘ In this yeare ye fift 
day of January I’homas Lawes had a sonno 
christened named Henry.’ ^ 

(2) Henry (6. Dinton, Wilts, c. Dec. 1695 ; 
d. Oct. 21, 1602), received his musical education 
from John Cooper (Coprario). On Jan. 1, 
1025-2(\ he was sworn in as epistler of the 
Chapel Royal, and on Nov. 3 following, one of 
the gentlemen, and afterwards became clerk of 
the cheque. In 1633 ho furnished music for 
Thomas Carew’s masque, ‘ Coelum Britan- 
nicum,’ performed at court, Feb. 18, 1633-34. 
In this masque the Earl of Bridgewater’s two 

1 The Itov. M Y. McClean, rector of IUmlcr, kindly made Hcnreh 
of hl« pariah regiatera for ihe preaent edition of this nictioiiary, 
but without reault, 

* Thla agreea with the evidence of the i>ortralt in the Biahop’a 
palace at Salisbury inscribed * S Lawes aetat 26, 1622.' Bee DJf.B 


sons took part, and this circumstance very 
probably led to his being employed as music- 
teacher ill the family, and so to the production 
of Milton’s masque, ‘ Comus,’ ® written at his 
request and produced at Ludlow Castle on 
Michaelmas night, Lawes performing the part 
of the Attendant Spirit. Both Hawkins and 
Burney have printed ‘ Sweet Echo,’ one of the 
songs in ‘ Comus.’ The w hole of the songs are 
in the B.M. Add. MSS. 11,518, and the music 
was published entire by the Mermaid Society 
in 1904. In 1637 appeared 

* A Paraphrase vpon the Psalmcs of David. By 
Gleorgel S[an(lysJ. Sot to new Tunes for private 
l>evotioii. And a thorow Bjise, for Voice or Instru- 
ment. By Uenry Lawes ’ ; 

and in 1648 

' Lhoicc Psalmes put into Miislck for Three Voices. 

. . . (’omposed by Henry and William Lawes, 
Brothers and Servants to His Majestie. With divers 
Elei?ies set in Musick by several friends, upon ttie 
death of William Lawses. Ami at the end of tlie 
Tliorou(?h Base * arc added nine ' Canons of Tlu^ee 
and Pour Voices matlc by William Lawes.* 

A coppcr-plate portrait of Charles I., believed 
to be the last published in his lifetime, accom- 
panies each part, and amongst the commenda- 
tory verses prefixed to the work is the sonnet, 
addressed by Milton to Henry Lawes in Fob. 
1645-40,® beginning ‘ Harry, whose tuiudiil 
and well- meiisu red song.’ Lawes composed 
the Christmas songs in Herrick’s ‘ Hesporides,’ 
and the songs in the plays and poems of 
William Cartwright, 

; Comedies, and trimi-Crnnedies, with other poems 
, by Mr. William (.’:irtWTi«ht. . . . The Ayres and 
I Songs set by Mr. Henry Lawes . . . London, lOf)!. 
It contains no music, however. In 1652 some 
of his songs appeared in Phiyford’s ‘ Select 
Musical Ayres,’ and in 1053 Law’cs published 
‘Ayres and Dialogues for One, Two and Three 
Voyces,’ with his portrait ^ finely engraved by 
Faithorne on the tit le. This was received w ith 
such favour as to induce him to issue two other 
books with the same title in 1 655 and 1658. In 
1656 he was engaged wdth CVipt. Henry Cooke, 
Dr. C’harles Colman and Ch'orge Hudson in 
providing the music for Davenant’s ‘ First 
Day’s Entertainment of Musick at Rutland 
House.’ On the Restoration in 1060, Lawes 
was reinstated in his court, appointments. Ho 
composed the anthem ‘ Zadok the Priest,’ for 
the coronation of Charles II. Ho died Oct. 21, 
1662, and was buried (Oct. 25) in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. Many of his songs 
are to be found in ‘ Select Musical Ayres and 
Dialogues,’ 1652, 1053 and 1659, and ‘The 
Treasury of Musick,’ 1669. 

Henry Lawes was highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries, both as a composer and per- 
former. Milton praises him in both capacities, 
and Herrick in an epigram places him on a 
level with some of the most renowned singers 

8 r«ok'M .V«/t Mtmiolrs, etc., p 12 

4 The work is in senarnte parts. 5 Really ton. 

8 As to th© dlfticultie.s connected with this date, and the original 
title, see Notes and Queries, 2nd aer. vt. 337, 396, 492. 

' 7 Beiproduced in former editions of this Dictionary. 
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and players of his time ; but later writers have 
formed a lower estimate of his abilities as a 
composer. Burney declares his productions to 
be ‘ languid and insipid, and equally devoid of 
learning and genius ’ ; and Hawkins speaks of 
his music as deficient in melody and ‘ neither 
recitative nor air, but in so precise a medium 
between both that a name is wanting for it.* 
But both appear to judge from a false point 
of view. It was not Lawes’s object to produce 
melody in the popular sense of the word, but 
to set ‘ words mth just note and accent,* to 
make the prosody of his text his principal care ; 
and it was doubtless that quality which in- 
duced all the best poetical writers of his day, 
from Milton and Waller downwards, to desire 
that their verses should be set by him. To 
effect his object he employed a kind of ‘ aria 
parlante,* a style of conij)osition which, if 
expressively sung, would cause as much grati- 
fication to the cultivated hearer as the most 
ear-catching melody would to the untrained 
listener. His work of this kind is historically 
important apart from its intrinsic merits, since 
it marks a stage in the setting of the English 
language to music in a way which reached its 
consummation in Purcell (see under Pubcell, 
Characteristics of Purcell’s Art ; also 
Song, section England). Lawes w'as careful 
in the choice of words, and the words of his 
songs would form a very pleasing volume of 
lyric poetry. Hawkins says that notwith- 
standing Lawes ‘ was a servant of the church, 
he contributed nothing to the increase of its 
stores * ; but, besides the coronation anthem 
before mentioned, there are (or were) in an old 
choir book of the Chapel Royal fragments of 
eight or ten anthems by him, and the words of 
several of his anthems are given in Clifford’s 
‘ Divine Services and Anthems,’ 1G64. In 1901 
Dr. Cooper Smith, Rector of Basingstoke, 
owned a MS. volume (formerly belonging to 
Gostling, R. Smith and Dr. Hayes), dated in 
the binding 1634, containing many composi- 
tions by H. Lawes. These include * Dispairs 
Banquet, sung in The Pasions written by Mr. 
Wm. Strood, presented by ye scollers of Ch. 
Ch. before both their Majestys, 1636,* ‘ Come 
from the Dungeon, sung in . . . ye Royal 
Slave — written by Mr. Wm. Cartwright pre- 
sented by the scollers of Ch. Ch. in Oxford 
before their Majestys 1636,* ‘ The five songs in 
Comus . . . presented . . . Oct. 1634,* etc., 
and ‘ Cupid to ye Knights Templars in a 
Maske at ye Middle Temple.* A portrait of 
Henry Lawes is in the Music School, Oxford 
(reproduced on PLATE XLIL), Another 
painted in 1622, is in the bishop’s palace at 
Salisbury.^ 

1 Thin Id said in a not« to the Cooper Smith MS. mentioned 
above to have been picked up at a atall in Salisbury by Ulderton, 
a chapter clerk, and left by Bishop Barrington in 1791 as an heir- 
loom to the palace vrith a portrait of Bishop Jewel, * the Musical 
Bishop.' w. B. a. 


(3) John, a brother of Henry, was a lay- 
vicar of Westminster Abbey. He died in Jan. 
1654-65, and was buried in the Abbey cloisters. 

(4) William ^ (d. Chester, 1645), elder half- 
brother of Henry, received musical instruction 
from Coprario at the expense of the Earl of 
Hertford. He became a member of the choir 
of Chichester Cathedral, which he quitted in 

1602, on being appointed a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal. He was sworn in Jan. 1, 1602- 

1603. On May 5, 1611, he resigned his place 
in favour of Ezekiel Waad, a lay -vicar of 
Westminster Abbey, but on Oct. 1, following, 
W'as readmitted ‘ without paie.* He was also 
one of the musicians in ordinary to Charles I. 
In 1633 he joined Simon Ives in the composi- 
tion of the music for Shirley’s ‘ Triumph of 
Peace.* In 1635 ho wrote the music for 
Davenant’s masque, ‘ The triumph of the 
Prince d’Amour,* preserved in the Bodleian 
(Music Sch. MSS. B, 2, 3, and D, 229). An 
anthem by him is printed in Boyce’s ‘ Cathedral 
Music * ; songs and other vocal compositions 
in ‘ Select Musicall A 3 'res and Dialogues,’ 1053 
and 1659 ; ‘ Catch that catch can,’ 1652 ; ‘ The 
Treasury of Musick,’ 1669 ; and ‘ Choice 
Psalms,’ 1648 ; and some of his instrumental 
music in * Courtly Masquing Ayres,’ 1062. His 
portrait is in the Music School, Oxford. ‘ The 
Royal Consort ’ for viols, consisting of sixty-six 
short pieces, and some ‘ Airs ’ for violin and bass 
are in the B.M. Add. MSS. 10,445, 31,431-2; 
the latter MS. contains also a canon, ‘ ’Tis joy 
to hear,* and fifty-five vocal compositions. 
B.M. Add. MSS. 29,410-4, and 17,798 contain 
more of his pieces, and in the Christ Church 
Library are his * Great Consorte ’ (1. 5, 1-6) 
and other works (I. 4, 79-82, 91-3, K. 3, 32, 
and H. 1. 12 and 18). Canons and MS. songs 
are contained in B.M. Eg MS. 2013, Add. 
MSS. 29,396-7, 30,273, 31,423, 31,433, 31,462. 
His best-known work is the partsong ‘ Gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may.’ On the breaking 
out of the Civil War he joined the Royalist 
army, and was made a commissary by Lord 
Gorrard, to exempt him from danger, but his 
active spirit disdaining that security, he was 
killed by a stray shot during the siege of 
Chester, 1645. 

w. II. n. ; with addns. c., incorporating 
information from w. b. s., etc. 

LAWROWSKA, Elizabeth Andrejewna 
Lawrowskaja, known as Mme. Lawrowska 
(6. Kaschin, Tw'er, Russia, Oct. 12, 1846), 
mezzo-soprano singer. She was taught singing 
by Fenzi at the Elizabeth Institute, and by 
Mme. Nissen-Saloman at the Conservatoire of 
St. Petersburg, 

In 1867 she made her d6but as Orpheus at 
three performances of Gluck’s opera, given by 

■ An entry in the register of Dinton of 1594 of the marriage of 
William Lawes does not apparently relate to the musician, since the 
description reads ’ William Lawes, son of Henry Lawes of Styple 
Lsagforde,' etc 
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the students of the Conservatoire under Rubin- 
stein, at the Palace of the Grand Duchess 
Helena, thanks to whose kindness she was 
enabled to study abroad. From 18G8-72 she 
was engaged at the Russian Opera-Theatre 
Marie, and on July 31, 1871, she married the 
Prince Zoreteiov at Odessa. In 1868 she was 
announced to sing at the Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, but did not appear. She left the opera 
for a time and sang in concerts all over Europe, 
having received further instruction from Mme. 
Viardot- Garcia. She visited this country in 
1873, and made her first appearance, Feb. 24, 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, and Mar. 1 at 
the Crystal Palace. During her stay she made a 
great impression by her grand mezzo-soprano 
voice and fine declamatory powers of singing in 
operatic airs of Handel and Glinka, and in the 
IJcder of Schubert, Schumann, etc. In 1881 
she reappeared in England in concerts, but for 
a very short period. In 1878 she returned to 
the St. Petersburg Opera. The principal Rus- 
sian operas in which she performed were * La 
Vie pour le Czar ’ and ‘ Russian and Ludmila * 
of Glinka, ‘ Russalka ’ of Dargomijsky, and 
‘ Wrazyia Silow ’ of Serov. A. c. 

LAY, a Provencal word, originally probably 
Celtic, meaning at first a sound or noise, and 
then a song, especially the tune, as the quota- 
tions from Spenser, Milton and Dryden in John- 
son’s Dictionary prove. Beyond this general 
sense the term has no application to music. The 
German ‘ Lied ’ is another form of the word. 

G. 

LAYOLLE, Francisous de, or Francesco 
dell’ Aiolle, a French composer of the earlier 
part of the loth century, who settled as organist 
at Florence about 1540, and was Benvenuto 
Cellini’s teacher in music. Ho edited, for the 
Lyons music - printer Jacques Moderne or 
Modemus, a book of ten masses (‘ Liber decern 
Missarum,’ 1532-40), among which are three 
masses and three motets by himself. His Mass 
‘Adieu, mes amours,’ Ambros describes as a re- 
markable work. His other works are canzoni 
a 6 and a 4, published by Modornus, 1540 and 
later, and other madrigals and motets in vari- 
ous collections. From a rare work entitled 
Contrapurictus seu figurata musica super piano 
cantUf etc., Lyons, 1528, Kado in his Beilagcn 
zu Ambros has reprinted two motets by Layolle, 
‘ Salve Virgo singularis ’ and ‘ Media vita,’ both 
a 4, which, as the title of the work indicates, are 
contrapuntal studies on a plain-song tenor. 
From this connexion of Layolle with works 
printed in Lyons, it would seem as if Lyons had 
boon his birthplace, and it appears that Aleman 
Layolle, his son, was for a while organist at 
Lyons, but afterwards returned to Florence, 
and was music-teacher to a daughter of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. J. R. M. 

LAYS, Fran(;:ois (6. La Barthe de Nesthes, 
Old Gascony, Feb. 14, 1758 ; d. Ingrande, near 


Angers, Mar. 30, 1831), a famous French 
singer, whose real name was Lay or Lai. He 
learned music in the monastery of Guaraison, 
but before he was 20 his fame as a singer had 
spread, and in Apr. 1779 he found himself at 
Paris to be tried for the Opera. His name first 
appears in Lajarte’s catalogue of first repre- 
sentations, as Petrarque, in a ‘ pastoral 
h6roique ’ by Candeille, called ‘ Laure et 
Petrarque,’ July 2, 1780, and is spelt Lais. 
His next mention is in the ‘ Iphig^nie en 
Tauride ’ of Piccinni, Jan. 23, 1781, where he 
has the role of a coryph6e.^ After that he 
appears frequently in company with Mile. 
Saint-Huberti, a famous soprano of that day. 
He was also attached to the concerts of Marie 
Antoinette, and to the Concert Spirituel. He 
was a poor actor, unless in parts specially 
written for him ; but the splendour of his 
voice made up for everything, and he pre- 
served it so well as to remain in the company 
of the Opera till Oct. 1823. 

Lays was a violent politician on the popular 
side, which did not please his colleagues, and 
some quarrels arose in consequence, but with 
no further result than to cause him to write 
a pamphlet, and to force him, after the 9th 
Thermidor, to appear in parts distasteful to 
him, and to sing before the Bourbons after the 
Restoration. He was professor of singing at 
the Conservatoire from 1795-99, when ho 
retired from the post ; and from 1819-26 held 
the same office in the ‘ ificole royale do chant 
et do declamation.’ He had been principal 
singer in the chapel of Napoleon from 1801 till 
the fall of the Emperor, but was cashiered by 
Louis XVIII. After leaving the l^cole he 
retired to Ingrande, where he died. We have 
said that he was not a good actor, but Fetis 
pronounces him not even a good singer, saying 
that his taste was poor and that he had several 
bad tricks ; but he had warmth and animation, 
and the beauty of his voice so far atoned for all 
that for a long time no opera could be success- 
ful in which ho had not a part. G. 

LAY- VICAR or LAY -CLERK, a singer 
in English Cathedral Choirs. (See Vicars- 
CflORAL.) 

LAZ ARI, Fratb Alberto, a carmelite monk, 
maestro di cappella and organist at the parochial 
college of Massa Lombarda in 1635 ; academ- 
ician at Cesena, 1637 ; afterwards at Perugia. 
He composed 2 books of church music {Q,~L.), 

LAZARINI, Fra Scipione (1 7th cent.), 
Augustinian monk and composer at Ancona. 
His earliest known composition is a 3-part song 
in a collective volume, 1646, followed by 2 
books of motets, opp. 1 and 2 (1674), and a book 
of psalms (1675). In MS. in the Bologna 
Library are 3 masses and 4 motets, 4-8 v. 

E. V. d. s. 

1 The rAle of the ' Seigneur hienfaiSKat ' Is said by F^tis to havi 
been written for him, but his name dues not apjpear m the company 
at the first perlormanoe of that piece. 
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LAZARO, Valvasensi (6. Valvasone, Udine, 
late 16th cent.), organist at Murano, 1622 ; 
maestro di cappclla and organist at Tolmezo, 
Friuli, 1626 ; organist at Valvasone, 1630. He 
composed church music, 2-5 v., a book of sacred 
songs, and two books of secular monodic songs 
between 1620-34 (Q.-L.). 

LAZARUS, Henry {b. London, Jan. 1, 1815 ; 
d, London, Mar. 6, 1895), clarinettist, began the 
study of the clarinet when a boy under Blizard, 
bandmaster of the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea, and continued it under Charles God- 
frey, sen., bandmaster of the Coldstream 
Guards. After fulfilling engagements in vari- 
Dus theatrical and other orchestras he was, in 
1838, appointed as second to Willman at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. On the death of 
Willman in 1840 Lazarus succeeded him as 
principal clarinet at the Opera and all the prin- 
cipal concerts, festivals, etc., in London and the 
provinces, a position ho retained for many years 
with great and ever-increasing reputation. He 
was a professor of his instrument at the R.A.M. 
from 1854, and at Kneller Hall from 1858. He 
gave a farewell concert in {St. James’s Hall, 
May 31, 1892. w. H. h. 

LAZZAllI, Sylvio (6. Botzen, Tyrol, Jan. 1, 
1860), a composer who after studying law at 
Innsbruck and Munich, entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1883-84, but his chief studies w'ere 
carried on under Cesar Franck. The following 
works have been publicly performed : The 
pantomime, ‘ Lulu,’ brought out in 1887 ; the 
musical drama, ‘ Armor,’ at the Landestheater 
in Prague in 1898, and ‘ L’Knsorcele,’ in Paris 
in 1903 ; ‘ La Lepreuso ’ (Gcr. ‘ Die Angeschlos- 
sene,’ translated by Emma Klagenfeld and 
Sylvio Lazzari), performed Paris, Opera-Co- 
mique, Feb. 7, 1912 ; * Melaenis ’ (Paris, 1915) ; 

‘ Le Sautcriot,’ performed Paris, Opera-Comique 
Apr. 8, 1920. For orchestra ho has written a 
‘Rhapsodic espagnole,’ ‘OjJielie,’ a symphonic 
poem ; * Impressions d’Adriatique ’ ; ‘ Effetdo 
nuit ’ (1904), ‘ Marche de fete,’ a fantasia for 
violin and orchestra, and a Concertstuck for 
piano and orchestra. His chamber compositions 
include a sonata for piano and violin (1894), a 
trio, a string quartet (1911), an octet for wind 
instruments, Concertstuck for violin and or- 
chestra, ‘ Trois pieces pour piano’ (1912), 
Barcarolle for violoncello and piano (1914), 
* Suite d’orchestre,’ F major, symphony in E 
flat major, * Rhapsodic ’ for violin and piano 
(1922), ‘Romanzetta’ for PF. (1923), second 
‘ Rhapsodic hongroise ’ for PF. (1924), songs to 
poems by Verlaine, Bataille, Rollinat, Maeter- 
linck, Tristan Klingsor, etc. 

o. F. ; addns. M. L. P. 

Bibl. — Ottrtavk Dorkt, Mvsiqun et mutieient (Lauflaiine, 1916); 
Ad. Boschot, Chez lea rnwneiena (I’ariH, 19‘J4). 

LAZZARINI, Gustavo (6. Padua, or Verona,^ 
c, 1765), a tenor singer, whose d^but was made 

' Biogtaf b«ra differ as to the place of his birth. 


at Lucca in 1789, in Zingarelli’s ‘ Itigenia in 
Aulide,’ with great eclat. 

In the two following years he appeared in 
London, singing both in serious and comic 
operas, such as Bertoni’s ‘ Quinto Fabio ’ and 
the ‘ Locanda ’ of Paisiello, in the former with 
Pacchierotti, but taking the principal role in 
the latter. Lord Mount-Edgeumbo thought 
him ‘ a very pleasing singer with a sweet tenor 
voice.’ During the (Carnival of 1794 he sang at 
Milan, with Grassini and Marchesi, in Zinga- 
rclli’s ‘ Artaserse ’ and the ‘ Demofoonte ’ of 
l^ortogallo, and bore the comparison inevitably 
made betw^cen him and those great singers. He 
sang there again in 1795, and once more in 
1798, appearing on the latter occasion in Cima- 
rosa’s ‘ Orazzi ’ and Zingareili’s ‘ Moleagro,’ 
with Riccardi and Cresctuitini. In 1801 ho w as 
one of the Opera Jivffa troupe at Paris, where he 
was again heard to advantage by Lord Mount- 
Edgeumbo (1802), singing in company with La 
Strinasacchi and Geoi'gi Belloc. But his voice 
had now" lost much of its freshness, though the 
great stylo remained. Lazzarini published tw o 
volumes of Italian airs, and a Pastoral, both at 
Paris (Carli). His portrait was engraved there 
by Nitot Dufrene, an ojieratic singer. J. M. 

LEACH, James {b. VVardlc, near Rochdale, 
Lancashire, 1762 ; d. near Manchester, Feb, 8, 
1798), w"as at first a handloom weaver. From 
1789 ho was a tenor singer and teacher in Roch- 
dale, and at Salford a few years la<(‘,r. He pub- 
lished a ‘ New Sett of n3’mu and Psalm Tunes, 
etc.’ (Preston, London, 1789) ; and a ‘ Second 
Sett ’ of the same, probably about 1794. His 
tunes are found in several of the Americnin 
collections, as the Eaf>y Instructor (Albany, 
New York, 1798), and the Bridgewater Collec- 
tion (Boston, 1802). The David Companion or 
Methodist Standard (Baltimore, 1810) contains 
forty-eight of his pieces.^ In the Rev. li. 
Parr's ‘ Church of England Psalmody ’ will bo 
found Mount Pleasant, Oldham and Smyrna, 
by him, which used to be favourites in ct^rtain 
congregations. His ‘ Psalmody ’ was brought 
out in 1886, with a biographical sketch by 
Thomas Newbigging. LtJach died from a 
stage-coach accident, near Manchester, and is 
buried at Rochdale. G. 

LEADER. (1 ) The chief of the first violins 
is in England called the leader of the orchestra, 
the Konzertmeister of the Germans, and chef 
d'attaque of tho French. He is close to tho con- 
ductor’s left hand. The position is a most im- 
portant one, as tho animation and ‘ attack ’ of 
the band depend in groat measure on the leader. 
Tho great precision and force of the Gewand- 
haus orchestra, for instance, is said to have been 
mainly duo to David being for so long at tho 
head of them. It is tho leader’s duty to play 
any passages for solo violin that may occur in 
works other than violin concertos ; and in 

> Bee a letter elgaed o. a. o. in Mw. T., Apr. 1878, p. 226. 
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orchestras that are not organised institutions 
the leader often makes the engagement with 

the individual members. G. 

(2) In America the conductor (Er. chef d'or- 
chestre, Ger. Dirigent) is generally spoken of as 
the ‘ Leader.* c. 

LEADING NOTE (Fr. note sensible, Ger. 

Leition) is the seventh note of the scale, and 
‘ leads ’ to the principal note, the tonic, by 
a semitone. In three principal Ecclesias- 
tical modes, those on D, G and A, the note 
below the tonic (and also above) was at the 
distance of a tone. The advent of harmony 
gradually changed that by insisting on a 
major chord on the dominant. The arrival of 
the leading note, being due to harmonic con- 
siderations, was strongly protested against 
(for instance, in John XXTI.’s Bull of L>22) 
by a Church which felt strongly the melotlie 
associations of the modes. It has estaldished 
itself in the classical })eriod so firmly as a 
harmonic element that recent ex})eriments 
with folk-song and the tonal scale have done 
little, if anything, to shake it. 

But, even so, it is not unaffected by melody, 
for, as the Fren(jh name for it reminds us, its 
intonation is variable. Qlie experiments of 
Cornu and Mercadier (see Helmholtz, Sensa- 
tions of Tone, Lst edn. pp. 787-91) showed that 
in ordinary ])laying on strings the major third 
as such was shar})ened, in melody not in 
harmony, by a comma, but the major third on 
the dominant, i.c. tlie leading - note, by IJ 
commas — obviously because of the attraction 
of the tonic. a. h. f. s. 

LEAGUE OF C0M1>0SERS, see under Njsw 
York. 

LE BI^GUE, Nicolas Aktoine, see BkouE. j 

JjRBERT, SiGMi-ND (real name Levy) 
(6. Ludwigsburg, Wurtomberg, Dec. 12, 1822; 
d. Stuttgart, Dec. 8, 1884), the virtual founder 
of the Stuttgart Conservatorium, received his 
musical education from Tomaschek and I>. 
Weber at Prague. He settled in Munich as a 
pianoforte teacher lor some years before 185fi, 
wlu^re, with Faisst, vStark and others, he started 
the music school. He was a very accomplished 
and successful teacher. G. 

The Grosse Pianoforte Schule, which he edited 
with Stark, was published by the house of 
Cotta, and afterwards revised by Max I*auer 
(1904) ; the famous edition of Beethoven's 
pianoforte sonatas, issued by the same firm, was 
begun by these editors and continued by Hans 
von Billow. M. 

LEBHAFT, i.e. ‘ lively,’ the German equiva- 
lent for Vivace, 

L E B 0 R N E, Aim6 Ambroise Simon 
(6. Brussels, Doc. 29, 1797 ; d. Paris, Apr. 1 or 2, 
1860), obtained the Grand Prix de Romo in 
1820, as composition pupil of Cherubini, and 
successively taught ‘ solfego * counterpoint, 
fugue and composition at the Paris Conserva- 


toire, the latter branch 1830-06, replacing 
Reicha. Ho became liV;arian at the Opera 
and of the Imptu ial Chapel under Napoleon III. 
He composed ‘ Les Deux Figaro ’ performed at 
the Odeon (1827), wrote treatises of harmony 
and counterpoint and gave out a now edition 
of Catel’s harmony treatise. M. L. P. 

LE BORNE, Fernand, see Borne. 

LEBRUN, Jean (6. Lyons, Apr. 6, 1759; 
d. Paris c. 1809), famous horn-player ; studied in 
Paris under Punto. He possessed great tech- 
nical ability, and produced the highest notes 
with i)erfect ease. From 1780-92 he was at 
the Paris Opera when the Revolution drove him 
to London, whence ho went to Berlin as mem- 
bcT of the royal chapel. In 1 802 he toured on 
the Rhine and in the Netherlands, and returned 
to Paris in 1800, where he failed to find an ap- 
point mtmt and died in poverty. He is crcflitcd 
with the invention of the mute for the horn. 
Some horn concertos of his remained in MS, 
{Mendel; Q,-L,). 

LEBRUN, (1 ) Ludwig Aug XT ST (6.MannhciTn, 
c, 1740; d. iWlin, Dec. 15, 1790), one of the 
greatest of oboe virtuosi of tht^ 18th cjentuiy. 
In 1764 ho became a member of the Mannh(‘im 
court orchestra, and followed it, on its trans- 
ference to Munich in 1778. With his wife, the 
famous singer (see below), he toured all over 
Eurojxe and met with triumphant success, 
especially in London and Paris. Ho composed 
7 oboe concertos ; 12 trios for oboe, violin and 
bass; a flute concerto and ducts for flutes. 
(Mendel; lUemann; Q.-L,) 

(2) Francesca (6. Mannheim, 1756 ; d, Ber- 
lin, May 14, 1791), famous soprano singer, 
married Ludwig Lebrun. 

She was the daughter of Danzi (g.v.), the 
violoncellist, made her first appearance (1771) 
when scarcely 16 years old, and charmed the 
court; in the next year she was engaged at the 
Mannheim Opera. Fetis says that in 1775 she 
became the wife of Lebrun, the oboist, whom 
she accompanied to Italy, singing first at Milan 
(1778) in Salieri’s ‘ Europa riconosciuta.’ The 
Milanese were delighted with her clear and 
beautiful voice and easy vocahsation, in spite of 
the intrigues of La Baldut‘ci, the prima donna 
of La 8cala, who endeavoured to set them 
against her young rival. This account must, 
however, be corrected ; for, whereas Fetis saj’s 
that she only came to Englandin 1781,thproisno 
doubt that she was here five j^ears earlier, then 
unmarried, arriving with Roncaglia, with whom 
she sang in Sacchini’s ‘ Creso.’ It is clear that 
she did not marry Lebrun until after 1777. 
She reappeared in London as Mrae. Lebrun in 
1779, being again the jirima donna for serious 
opera, and continued with Pacchierotti to sing 
in London for t\vo or three seasons. 

She sang in 1785 at Munich, after which she 
returned to Italy, achieving the same brilliant 
success at Venice and Naples as elsewhere. In 
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1788 and 1789 she appeared at Munich in j 
Mozart’s * Idomeneo,’ Prati’s * Armida,’ and 
the ‘ Castor and Pollux ’ of Vogler. She started 
for Berlin in Dec. 1790 to fulfil an engagement, 
but on her arrival lost her husband, and herself 
died May 14, 1791. Mme. Lebrun, besides 
being a great singer, was an accomplished 
pianist, and published at Offenbach (1783) 
some sonatas with violin accompaniment, and 
some trios for piano, violin and violoncello. 

Of her two daughters, the elder (3) Sophie, 
better known as Mme. Dulcken^ (fe. London, 
June 20, 1781), became celebrated as a pianist. 
She made successful concert-tours through 
France, Italy and Germany. On Apr. 18, 
1799, she married Dulcken, a famous maker of 
pianos at Munich. She composed, but never 
published, some sonatas and other pieces for 
the piano. 

(4) Rosine, her younger sister (6. Munich, 
Apr. 13, 1785), was at first taught by Streicher 
for the piano, but afterwards studied singing 
under her uncle, Danzi, the Kapellmeister. She 
made a successful debut ; but, having married 
Stenzach, an actor of the Court Theatre, Nov. 
30, 1801, gave up the opera to play in comedy, 
in which she displayed a fair amount of talent. 

J. M. 

LEBRUNO, Louis Sebastian (6. Paris, Doc. 
10, 1764 ; d. there, June 27, 1829), a tenor at 
the Paris Opera and Ojicra-Comique ; maitre 
de chapclle of Napoleon’s private music ; and 
composer of operas and a Te Deum (Feiis ; 

LECHNER, Leonhard (6. before 1550 in 
the Etschthal, Austrian Tyrol ; d, Wiirtem- 
berg, 1604), composer of the school of Lassus. 

From his birthplace comes the designation 
Athesinus, which he usually appended to his 
name. He was brought up as a chorister in 
the Bavarian court chapel at Munich under 
Orlando Lassus, of whose works he always 
remained an ardent admirer. In 1570 he held 
some post as schoolmaster in Nuremberg, and 
while still there began to be known as a diligent 
composer of motets and German songs in the 
madHgal or villanella style, also as editor of 
various collections of music. Thus in 1579 he 
introduced some degree of order into the chaos 
of the frequent republications of earlier works 
of Lassus, by bringing out, evidently in concert 
with the composer himself, a revised and 
enlarged edition of his two books of motets of 
1568, one a 4 and 6, the other a 6-10, incorpor- 
ating more of Lassus’ earlier work of the same 
kind. In 1581 he brought out a book of five 
previously unpublished masses by Lassus ; and 
in 1583 a collection entitled Harmoniae mis- 
cellaey containing motets a 5 and 6, mostly by 
composers connected at one time or another 
with the Bavarian chapel. Dehn in his Samm- 
^U7ig ctelterer Musik, published a selection from 
> Noi to be confounded wltb tbe Inter nrttst ol thnt nnme. 


this latter work, including a good motet by 
Lechnor himself, ‘ Ne intres in judicium.’ In 
1584, probably on the recommendation of 
Lassus, he was appointed KapeUmoistor at 
Hechingen to Count Eitel Friedrich of Hohen- 
zollern, but suddenly gave up his post in 1585, 
without any ostensible reason. Religion may 
have been the determining motive, as wo know 
that he was succeeded at Hechingen by Ferdi- 
nand Lassus, the son of Orlando ; and it was 
also in 1585 that Orlando dedicated to Count 
Eitel Friedrich a book of motets, and mean- 
while Lechner, after an unsuccessful application 
for the post of Kapellmeister at Dresden to the 
then Lutheran court of Saxony, in 1587 became 
Kapellmeister at Stuttgart to the court of Wiir- 
temborg, where he remained till his death. It 
would almost appear as if ho continued to 
cherish a hankering after the Saxon court, and 
endeavoured to keep up some relation with it, 
since his last work was the composition of a 
wedding-motet (‘ Laudato Dominum,* for 
fifteen voices) for the marriage of the Elector 
Johann Georg I. of Saxony. Besides his edi- 
torial work already referred to, Lechner’s own 
works may be summarised as follows : 

1. Two bookj of Motetta- or Bacr&e cantlonea a 4-6, containing 

clghty-six nninben, 1B7B, 1581. 

2. Liber Missarum 6 ct 5 voc. 1584, containing three masses and 

ten Introlts. 

5. Magnificat sec. orto tonos, 1578, eight nnmbers. 

4. Beptem rsalinl roenitentialc-a, etc,, 6 v., lf)87. 

6. Various collections of Teutsebe Idcder, geLstliche und weltllche 

a 3, 4 and B, 1576-81). 

F. Commer, in bis volume of ‘ Gcistlicho und 
weltliche Licder,’ republished four good speci- 
mens of Lochner’s work: two goistliche Lieder, 
* Christ ist erstanden,’ a 4, and * Herr Jesu 
Christ dir lobe ich,’ a 5 ; two weltliche, ‘ Wol 
komt der Mey,’ a 4, and ‘ Will uns das Meidlcin 
nimmer han,’ a 5. Also in the Fublikation der 
Gesellschaft fur Musikforschung, Bd. xix., 1895, 
Eitner has republished Lechner’s lieder, 1579, 
containing his rearrangement, a 5, of twenty- 
one Lieder a 3, from Regnart’s Tricinia^ and 
three Italian madrigals of Lechner’s own. See 
also D.D.T, (2nd series), vol. v. 1. J. li. m. 

LECLAIR, (1) Jean-Marie (6. Lyons, May 
10, 1697 ; d. Oct. 22, 1704), I’ain^ (so called to 
distinguish him from his brother Antoine-Kemi), 
an eminent violin-player, and composer for his 
instrument. 

It has been stated that he began his public 
life as a dancer at the Rouen Theatre ; but this 
is doubtful.® In 1722 he went to Turin as 
ballet-master, where he composed some inter- 
ludes for the ‘ Semiramide ’ of Orlandini, and 
where Somis (q.v.) was so much pleased with 
some ballet music of his that he induced him to 
take up the violin, which up to this time he had 
cultivated as a secondary pursuit only, and to 
place himself under his tuition. His first stay 
in Turin, near Somis, was only until 1723, but 
he returned in 1726. Leclair appears to have 

* Bee the article by L de La Laurenoie, In tbe Sammlungtn oi 
the lot. Mus. Gee. rl m 
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continued his studies for a considerable time 
before going to Paris in 1728. From 1728-36 
he won a brilliant success in Paris at the 
Concert Spirituel and at the court. During 
this period he studied composition under 
Ch6ron. In 1734 ho became a member of the 
royal band, but owing to a dispute with Guignon 
as to the leadership of the second violins, gave 
up his post again, and about 1736 retired from 
the 0p6ra. His name ceases to appear in the 
programmes of the Concert Spirituel about 
1736. For the rest of his life he appears to have 
been exclusively occupied with the composition 
and publication of his works, and with teaching. 
Ho was already an old man when ho made a 
journey to Holland at the invitation of the 
Princess of Orange, for the purpose of hearing 
and meeting Locatclli, of whose powers as a 
violinist he, led by the extraordinary and novel 
difficulties presented in the caj)riccs of that 
artist, had }>robably formed a great idea. On 
his return ho visited the court of Don Philip of 
Spain at Chambery, in 1743-44. His opera, 

‘ Si ylla et Glaucus,’ was performed in 1746, and 
in 1748 the Due de Grarnont appointed Leclair 
first violin in his private orchestra at Puteaux. 
Here he wrote various ballets and divertisse- 
ments. Soon after his return from Holland, he 
was assassinated, late at night, close to the door 
of his own house. Neitlu^r motive nor author 
of the crime has ever been discovered. 

Owing to the merit of his compositions for 
the violin, Leclair occupies a prominent place 
among the great classical masters of that instru- 
ment. As to his powers as a performer wo have 
but the indiretd evidence of the difficulties pre- 
sented in his compositions. Those are very con- 
siderable; and, barring Locatelli's eccentricities, 
greater than any that wo find in the works of 
his predecessors or contemporaries. He very 
freely employs — in fact not seldom writes whole 
movements in — double-stops ; and altogether, 
even according to the modern standard of tech- 
nique, his music is exacting both for the left 
hand and the bow. In one instance ho directs 
a note to be stopped with the left thumb. As 
a composer, judging him after his best works, 
Leclair must be accorded the first place among 
French writers for the violin. It has been justly 
remarked that a great deal of what he wrote is 
antiquated ; but much remains that is truly 
charming. He is no more imitator of the 
Italians, but there is a distinct individuality in 
many of his movements ; and also a definite 
national French element. On the whole, grace ^ 
fulness and vivacity are more prominent than 
depth of feeling ; his frequent employment of 
double-stops, already mentioned, giving much 
richness and brilliancy of sound. 

The two sonatas of his, edited by Ferd. 
David {‘ Hohe Schule des Violinspiels ’), are 
good examples of his higher powers, especially 
the pathetic one, sumamed ‘ Le T^ombeau.’ On 


the other hand, a Saraband and Tambourin, 
often played with great success by Joachim 
and others, are good specimens of his lively 
style. This is a list of his works, as appended 
to his op. 12 : 

Op. 

1. Sonatas for vln. alone with a baas. (Ist book.) (1723.) 

2. Sonatas. (2nd book.) (c. 1728.) Another set is called ‘ opus 1 ‘ 

and published by Walsh. 

5. Sonatas for two vliis. without bass. (1730.) (r. 1732.) 

4. Sonatas en trio for two vlns. and basso coutlnuo. (c, 1730.) 

6. Sonatas for vln. alone (3rd book.) (1734.) 

6. ‘ Premise a^cr^ation de musiquo . . . pour deux violons et 

B.C.‘ (1737.) 

7. Six concertos, (c. 1737.) 

8. * UeuxWme K^cr^atlon de musique . . . pour deux flfltes on 

deux violons et B.C.* (c. 1737.) 

9. Sonatas. (4th book.) (1738.) 

10. Six concertos (2ud book), (r. 1743 or 1744.) 

11. ScyUa et Ulaucus (musical tragedy). (1746.) 

12. Sonatas for two vlns. without bass, (e 1747.) (2nd book.) 

13. Ouvertures et senates en trio, two vlns. and basso continuo. 

(1753.) 

14. Trio for two vlns. and bass. (1766.) Posthumous. 

15. Sonatas for vln. and bass. (1767.) Posthumous. 

Mopern Reprints. — S onatas for vln. alone and bass, fragmentary 
reprints by Alard, F. David, Deldevez, d'lndy, Jensen, Kreisler, 
Moffat, etc. ; the entire two first books, by Debroux and Uuilmant 
(Demets-Esc.'hiR) ; Concertos, by llcrwegh (Petera) and Borrel 
(.Sen.art) ; Sonata for two vlns. without bass. Book 1., by PincLerla 
(Senart) ; Sonate k trois, r6 tnaj., by Bouvet (Demets-Eschig). 

Bi»n~ L a Lavrrnoib, L‘ £cole fran^aiMe de violon, i. (Paris, 1!>22; 
pl>. ‘i6H-34(>) ; Lkon Vai.ab, Une Famille de rwlonitlex Ij/onnais, Ie» 
Leclair, JiuUetin of the Hoci^td de Musicologie, July 1921 ; Lionel 
P£ 1.A Lavhencib, L’itcdle Jran^aite de liolon de Lully i VioUi, 
1922-23, vol. 1. pp. 269-340, deal with the elder l.eclair (pp. 340- 
849 deal with the youupcr). 

There is a portrait of him, by Alexis Loir, 
engraved by Francois (Lyons, 1741). 

As a rule his works were engraved by his 
wife, whose name w^as Louise Roussel, and 
whom he married in 1730. 

p. D. ; addns. and rev. M. p. 
His brother, (2) Antoine Remi, called le 
Cadet (6. Lyons), was a violinist and composed 
a book of sonatas for the violin published about 
1760 (F^tis). 

LE COCQ, Jbhan, see Gallus, Joannes. 
LECOCQ, Alexandre Charles (6. Paris, 
June 3, 1832 ; d. there, Oct. 24, 1918), composer 
of opt^ra-bouffe, entered the Conservatoire in 
1849 and in 1850 obtained the first prize for 
harmony and accompaniment. Ho took the 
second prize for fugue in Halcvy’s class in 1852. 
He left the Conservatoire towards the close of 
1854. 

Leeocq found the usual difficulty in obtaining 
access to the stage, and would probably have 
had to wait a long time but for a competition 
for an operetta opened by Offenbach in 1856. 
He was bracketed with Bizet, and ‘ Le Doctcur 
Miracle ’ was produced at the Bcuffes Parisiens, 
Apr. 8, 1857. The operetta was evidently the 
work of a clever musician, who undorstoo(i how 
to write for the voice. Notwithstanding this 
good beginning the small theatres still closed 
their doors to him, and Lecocq was driven to 
teaching for a livelihood. He then tried a 
different line, publishing, in conjunction with 
Besozzi, a collection of sacred songs for women’s 
voices called ‘ La Chapelle au couvent ’ (1865) 
— less incongruous when we remember that ho 
was a good organist ; but the stage was irre- 
sistible, and after the failure of ‘ Huis clos * 
(1869), a little one-act piece ‘ Le Baiser k la 
porte* (1864) was followed by ‘Liline et 
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Valentin* (1864), ‘Les Ondinoa an champagne* 1 
11866),^ ‘ Le Mysotis * (1866), * Le Cabaret do 
Raraponneau ’ (1867) and ‘ Fleur de th6,* three 
acts (1868).® 

This last piece was a brilliant success. 
Lecocq at last found himself established with 
the public and produced in rapid succession : 

* L' Amour et hod oaniuois,’ two acts (1H6S) ; ‘ Gandolfo ’ and 

*L6 Rajali do Mysore,’ 3 both in one act ; *Le Reau Dunois,* 

one act (1H70) * Le Barbier de Trouville ' and ‘ Le Testament de 

M. de Orac,’ both in one act (I«71 ) ; ‘ Sauvons la oaiase ' (1871), one 
act, and ' I^es Cent VierRcs ’ ^ three acts (Brussels, 1872) ; * La 
Pille de Mine Ansot,* three acts (Brussels, Dec. 4, 1872),* which 
ran for 500 nights coUMecutively ; ‘ Les TrCs St. Oervals ’ ^ and 

* Girofld-Qirofla,’ * both in three acta (Brussels, Mar. 21, 1874) ; 

* Lea Jumeauv de Bergame,’ (1888), one act, and ‘ Le Pompon,' 
three acta (1875) ; ' La Petite Marl<)c,' three acta (1875) ** ; * Koaikl ' 
(187G) and ‘1.* Marjolalne * 1“ (1877). both In three acta; ' Le 
Petit Due ' b and * (.lamargo,* both in three acts (1878) ; * La Jolie 
Peraane,’ 1879; 'La Petite Mademoiselle,' three acta (1879)**; 

* lie Grand Oaslmir,' 1879 i* ; Janot. ' Le Jour ct la nuit.' 1881 ; 

* Le (.Vi'ur et la main,’ 1882 ; ‘ La Prlnce.sao dea CJanariea,' i* 1883 ; 

* L'Oiseau bleu ' (1884). 

An attempt at a higher class of music, 

‘ Plutus,* produced at the Opera - Comique, 
Paris, Mar. 31, 1886, failed and was withdrawn 
after eight representations ; the earlier style 
was returned to in 

* Les Grenadiers de Mont-Comette (Paris, 1 887) ;* All-Baba ' 

(Brussels, 1887); 'La Volk're * (Paris, 1888); * L’figyptienne ' 
(Paris, 1890) ; * Nos Bona Chasseurs ' {ib. 1894) ; ‘ Ninette ' (ib. 
1896); 'Ruse d 'Amour ' (1898); ‘ Rarbe-Bieue ' (1898;; ' Le 

Cygne ' (Opera-Comique, I89Jf) ; ' 1-a Belle au bt>i . dormant ' (190(») ; 

' Rose Mousse ' (1904), ' La Halutiste ' (lOO,-)); ‘ Le Chevrier ' (not 
performed); ‘ Yetta ’ (1908); ‘ iji Tralnson de Pan * (1911) ; also 
4 works In MS. not performed — ‘ Renza,' ' Ma Cousine,’ ’ Don 
Japhet d'Arm^nie.' ‘ Les Picaros.' To this long list must he added 
4 vols. of pieces for PF., 5 vols. of songs with PF. accompaniment, 
orchestral musk and compositions for •various instruments, a 
sonata for PF. and vlu., 2 choruses. He arranged Rameau's 
‘ Castor et Pollux ' as a vocal score. 

Lecocq realised that what the public really 
liked was light, gay, sparkling melodics. His 
style, not a very elevated one, made small 
demand on the poetry or the intellect of the 
composer ; but it required tact, ease, freedom 
and, above all, animation. Those qualities are 
conspicuous in Lecocq ’s operettas, which have 
become universally popular owing to the life, 
brio and easy gaiety which pervade them. 

G. c. ; addns. a. c. and o, F. ; rev. m. l. p. 

Bibl. — L otrrs Sohvbider, Les Araftr«< <fc Vop^tte fran^aise — 
Hen>6 et Charles Ijicocq (Paris, 19'J4, -with list of works); Revws 
musicak (1924, Feh.-Aug. ; 19‘25, June-Oct.), Lettres irUdites de 
Lecocq A Haint-Saens. 

LE COUPPEY, F^lix, see Coitppey. 

LEDGER LINES, see Leger Lines. 
LEDUC(Le Duc),(l) Simon L’Atn 6 (6. Paris, 
c. 1748 ; d. there, Jan. 1777), violinist, pupil 
of Gavinios. He appeared as soloist in violin 
concertos at the Concert Spirituel up to 1763, 
and afterwards, on various occasions, almost 
up to the time of his death. 

As a composer, he published at the end of 
1768 2 books of sonatas, 2 books of duos for 


1 Folly Thaatre, London, Sepf. 1 877. 

8 Lyceum Theatre, 1871, and (In English) at the Criterion, 1875. 
8 Park Theatre. i.ondon, 1875. 

* Lyceum Theatre, 1871. 

6 In London at 8t. James's Theatre (French), June 21, 1873. 

* In London at Ht. James’s Theatre (French), May 17, 1873 ; nt 
Royal Philharmonic Thoa^e (English, Byron), Oct. 4, 1873 ; in 
another version at the Gaiety, Nov. 10, 18'73 ; Paris, Peb. 21. 1873. 

7 In London at Criterion 'theatre (English, Reece). Nov. 28, 1874. 
® In London at Op6ra-Comlque (TYench), June 6, 1874 ; at Royal 

Philharmonic Theatre (English), Oct. 3, 1874. 

8 Op^ra-Cornlquc, London, 1H76. 
i® Royalty Theatre, London, 1877. 

Philharmonic Theatre, London, 1878. 

18 Alhambra, Loudon, 1 879. 
i* Gaiety Theatre, London, 1879. 

14 Strand Theatre, London, as * Manola,’ 1882. 

W Idveipool, as ‘ Pepita,' 1886, and Toole'a Theatre, London, 1888. 


2 violins without bass, 6 trios for 2 violins and 
bass, 3 violin concertos, worthy of his master 
Gavinies. 

His work as a publisher is no less important. 
At the end of 1767 ho published not only his 
own works, but the German and Italian com- 
positions of J. C. Bach, Haydn, Nardini and 
others. About 1775 he acquired the publishing 
business of Do Roullede de La Chevardicre. 

(2) Pierre (6. Paris, c. 1755; d, Holland, 
1816 ^®), brother of the above, made a remark- 
able debut as violinist at the Concert Sjiirituol 
in 1770. He followed his elder brother as 
publisher, succeeding in 1775 to the publisher 
Venier, rue Saint Thomas du Louvre, and, 
after the death of Simon, carrying on his 
brother’s business until 1804. His son, 
(3) Auguste, of whom little is known, succeeded 
him, and published Les Principes de com- 
position des ecoles d'ltalie, by A. Choron. It 
is from him that (4) Alphonse {h Nanti^s, 
Mar. 9, 1804), whose relationship with him is 
not known, acquired the business in 1841. 

The firm is now directed by his son 
(5) xVlphonse (6. 1878), honorary president 
of the Chambre Syndicale dos Editeurs de 
Musique. 

Bxiu- — La LaUrexcik. L’flcoU francaUe de violon, li., 1923, 
pp. 381) 0 1. 

M. P. 

LEE, George Alexander (5. 1802 ; d. Oet. 
8, 1851), theatrical manage^r and composer, was 
son of Harry Lee, a pugilist and landlord of the 
Anti-Gallican taveu’n, Shire Lane, I’emple Bar. 
When a boy ho entered the service of Lord 
Barrymore as ‘ tig(‘r,’ being the first of the class 
of servants knowm by that name ; but on the 
discovery that ho had a fine voie(’> and a natural 
taste for music, ho was withdrawn from that 
position and placed undei a master for instruc- 
tion. In 1822 ho appeared as a tenor singer 
at the Dublin theatre, where ho acted as con- 
ductor 1823-26, and in 1826 in London at the 
Haymarkot Theatre, where ho la'camo con- 
ductor in 1827, and soon afterwards bc'gaii 
business as a music -seller in the Quadrant. 

In 1829, with Melrose, the tenor singer, and 
John Korn bio Chapman, ho entered upon the 
management of the Tottenham Street I’heatre, 
and gave performances of popular English 
operas. Leo seceded in 1 830, on account of the 
heavy penalties incurred through the infringe- 
ment of the right of the * patent theatres,’ and 
became lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. He was 
soon afterwards joined by Captain Polhill, but 
at the end of the season ho withdrew, leaving 
Polhill sole manager. In 1831 ho undertook 
the management of the l.ienton oratorios at both 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. In 1832 he 
was composer and music din^ctor at the Strand 
Theatre, and in 1845 the same at the Olympic. 
He had a music shop at 59 Frith Street, Soho, 

16 According to FAUa. 
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in 1835-36. Leo composed the music for 
several dramatic pieces, amongst which were — 

•The Sublime and KeautUul * and 'The Invlnriblc^,' IH‘28 ; ' The 
Nymph <>f the (Jndto * ami 'The Wltneas,' JSyy ; ‘The Devirs 
Brother ' (princli»ally fron» Aubei'M ‘ Fra Uiavolo ’) and * The I^eglon 
of Honour.’ 1831 ; ‘ Waverley ' (with G. Stanahury), ■Lo\e 

In a t oltage,’ ‘ tbjod Husbands make (Jood Wives,’ ’Hold for a 
Hong,' ■ The Fauy Lake* and * Auld Koblu Gray,' 

the last composed about 1838 but not per- 
formed until 1858. Ho was also comjioser of 
many songs and ballads, highly popular in their 
day Away, away to the mountain’s br{)w,’ 

‘ Como where the aspens quiver,’ ‘ The Mac- 
gregors’ Gathering,’ etc.), and author of a 
‘ Vocal Tutor.’ As other publishers brought 
out his works, it would a])pear that the busines.s 
reft^rred to above was either of short duration 
or vtiry unimportant. Ho must not be con- 
founded with Lconi Lee of Albtunarle Street, 
who had a large publishing business. In Feb. 
1837 he was part proprietor of the Abboj* Street 
Theatre in Dublin, and in 1810 he was conduct- 
ing at Vauxhall. Lee married Mrs. Waylett, 
the po])ular singer and actress, whose death 
(Ai>r. 26, 1851) so st'riously affected him that 
he died the following OctoUu’. 

w. n. II. ; addiis. \\\ ii. o. r. and f. k. 
LEK, Samfix (f/. Feb. 21, 1776), a dis- 
tinguished Irish violinist and musical director, 
w'ho ffouriahed during the second half of the 
18th century. Handed often visited his house 
in 1742, and employed liirn as copyist. In 1751 I 
ho was a])poiutc(l conductor of the ‘ (dty j 
Musie,’ or Gorporation Band, and in 175,3 his 
salary was incr('as(^d from £40 to £60 a year 
{Calendar of Ancienl Records of Dublin). Jn 
tho autumn of 1750 he opened a music-shop 
at the Little Green, off Bolton Street, and 
printc’d much music, including ‘ Lee's Masque, 
a collection of popular songs,’ four in each 
number, ‘ price a British sixjienco each ’ (1753- 
1756). Jn tiuly 1751 he was one of the syndi- 
catti others being Signor Marclla, Joseph do 
Boeek, Daniel Sullivan and Stcjihen Storaec) 
which took a lease of ( 'row St reet Music Hall, for 
six years, at an annual rent of £1 13 : 15s. He 
led the band at Marlborough (Jrecii from 1752- 
1756, and in 1758 was appointed musicail 
director of Grow Street Theatre. In 1768 he 
removed his music-shop to No. 2 Dame Street, 
and published a miscellaneous lot of musie. 
Three years later ho oxjcned a coffec'-lioiise in 
Essex Street., wdiieh was largely patron isf'd by 
theatrical folk. Sec O’Keefe’s Recollections^ 
u 320. w. n. G. V. 

LEEDS. Musie in Leeds is best described 
under the two headings of Musical Festival 
and Goncekts. 

MtTsifJAL Fkstival. — Tlio first of these im- 
portant. meetings took place on Sept, 7-10, 
1858, and formed part of tho ceremony con- 
nected with the opening of tho Town Hall by 
Queen Victoria. Sterndale Bennett was the 
conductor, and liis ‘ May Queen ’ was the chief 


novelty of the festival. In spite of tho great 
success (£2000 was given out of the j[)rofits to 
the Leeds medical charities) there were diffi- 
culties in the way of establishing the festival 
as a triennial event ; and t he second did not 
take place until 1874, Oct. 14-17, when Costa 
conducted. At the third festival, Sept. 10-22, 
1877, Costa was again the conductor, and 
Maefarren’s ‘ Joseph ’ was the most important 
new work. From 1880 (Oct. 13-16) until 1898 
inclusive, Sullivan was the conductor. In 
1880 Sullivan’s ‘ Martyr of Antioch ’ and J. F. 
Barnett's ‘ Building of the Ship ’ were com- 
missioned. Oct. 10-13, 1883, was the date of 
tho fourth meeting, at whifsh Maefarren’s 
‘ David,’ Alfred Gellicr’s ‘ Gray’s Elegy,’ 
Barn by 's ‘ Psalm xcvii.’ were commissioned, 
and Kaffs ‘ End uf the World ’ was performed 
for the first time in England. Jn 1886 (Oct. 
13-16) Sullivan’s ‘ Golden Legend,’ Stanford’s 
‘ Revenge,’ Mackenzie's ‘ Story of Sajnd ’ and 
Dvorak’s ‘ Saint Ludmila ’ were commissioned, 
and a memorable performance took place of 
Bach's B minor Mas.s. In 1880 (Oct. 9-12) the 
profits of the festival rose to tlm high figure of 
£3142 ; the new works were Parry’s ‘ St. 
(Cecilia’s Day,’ Stanford’s ‘ Voyage of Mael- 
diinc,’ Gorder's ‘ Sword of Argantyr,’ and 
Grescr’s ‘ Sacrifice of Frcia.’ In 1892 (Oct. 6-8) 
Alan Gray’s ‘ Arcthusa ’ and a symphony by 
Frerierick GlilTe wTre the novelties. Instead of 
the choir being drawn only from Leeds, the 
influenco was extended this yc'ar (and until 
1898) by olitaining singers from different centres 
in the West Riding of ^'orkshirc, who were 
trained in their separate towns, and met 
occasionally at Leeds for general rehearsals. 
This plan w as dropped in 1901 , but was resumed 
in and since 1910. In 1895 (Oct. 2-5) Parry’s 
‘ Invocation of Musi<*,’ SomorveU's ‘ Forsaken 
Merman,’ and orchestral jiicccs by Massenet 
and Edward German were tho new* works. In 
1898 (Oct. 5-8) Stanford's To Dcum, Elgar’s 
‘ Garactneus,’ Gob en's setting of Gollins’s ‘ Ode 
on the Passions,’ Ottc^ (loldsc'hmidt’s ‘ Music,’ 
Alan Gray's ‘ Song of Redemption,’ and a 
symphonic* poem hv iJuin])cnlinck were the 
ncivelties, and the diapason nornud wa.s em- 
jilovcd for the first time. For tlie testival of 
1901 (Oct. 9-12) Stanford was appointed con 
diictor and the programme was commemora- 
tive of the music of the 19tli century. Among 
actual novelties were (lolcridgc Taylor’s ‘ Blind 
Girl of ( Vstcl-Guillc,' and a Memorial Cantata by 
Glazounov ; a most interesting performance of 
Beethoven’s Mass in D t(K)k place, in which 
Joachim took part, as well as playing a con- 
certo of Mozart. In 1904 (Ocd.. 5-8) Stanford 
again conducted, and the now works wxre 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Witch’s Daughter,’ Walford 
Davies’s ‘ Everyman,’ Stanford's ‘ Songs 
of the Sea,’ (diaries Wood’s ‘ Ballad of 
Dundee,’ Joseph Holbrooke’s * Queen Mab ’ 
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and Stanford's violin concerto (played by 

Kreisler) 

At the festival of 1907 six new works by 
native composers were given : Stanford’s 
Stabat Mater, Somervell’s ‘ Intimations of 
Immortality,’ Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Toward 
the Unknown Region,’ Bantock’s ‘ Sea 
Wanderers,’ Rutland Boughton’s choral varia- 
tions on Two Folk-Songs, and Brewer’s ‘ Pas- 
torals.’ Glazounov’s 8th Symphony had its 
first performance in England. In 1910, from 
which time onwards the chorus had sectional 
rehearsals in I^eds and Huddersfield, only two 
novelties were introduced, Vaughan Williams’s 
* Sea Symphony ’ and Stanford’s ‘ Songs of 
the Fleet.’ After this festival Stanford re- 
signed the conductorahip, and for the festival of 
1913 (Oct. 1-4), Nikisch, Elgar, and H. P. 
Allen shared the duties. The novelties were 
Elgar’s * Falstaff,’ Harty’s * M 3 '^stic Trumpeter,’ 
Butterworth’s ‘ Shropsliire Lad,’ and Basil 
Harwood’s ‘ On a May Morning.’ Preparations 
were being made for a festival in 1916, but the 
war intervened, and it was not till 1922 (Oct. 
4-7) that the festivals were resumed, Albert 
Coates and il. P. Allen being the conductors. 
The only new work was Holst’s ‘ Ode to Death,* 
but a programme of Hubert Parrj^’s composi- 
tions, and another of shorter works by Bach, 
were intere-sting features of the event. For the 
festival of 1925 (Oct. 7-10) the same conductors 
were engaged, and the programme included 
a choral symphony by Holst (on poems of 
Keats), a work for orchestra and chorus by 
Albert Coates, ‘ The Eagle,’ and compositions 
by two American musicians, J. D. Taylor and 
Howard Hanson. 

Bibi.. — A History of the Leeds Festivals (1H58-89), by Joskbh 
Bknbett and F. B. Sfark (Hun. Secretary of tbe Festival from 
1877-ia07) (1892). 

M., with addns. h. t. 

Concerts.— The oldest existing Leeds Con- 
cert organisation is the Leeds Phit.hatimonio 
Society, founded in 1871, and active ever 
since. Its first conductor was James Broughton, 
who was succeeded in 1884 by his brother 
Alfred, both of whom were also chorus-masters 
of the Leeds Festivals. Adolf Beyschlag was 
conductor for two seasons, 1895-97, and then 
Stanford conducted the society for eleven 
years, 1 897 -98 to 1 908-09. For some years the 
society had no official conductor, one being 
engaged for each concert, but in 1916 the old 
method was resumed, and Dr. Fricker was con- 
ductor for the season 1916-17. On his leaving 
for Canada, Dr. E. C. Bairstow was appointed, 
and has occupied the position till now (1927). 
In 1896 the I.eeds Subscription Concerts were 
run jointly with those of the Philharmonic, but 
this arrangement came to an end in 1909, 

Among the more important events in the 
career of the Philharmonic may be mentioned 
the first performance at Leeds of Brahms’s 
‘German Requiem’ (1878), and of Elgar’s 


‘ Dream of Gerontius ’ ; visits to London in 
1889 (Choral Symphony under Henschel), 1891, 
1897 (Choral Symphony under Moifcl), and many 
subsequent occasions, to sing important workS; 
such as Beethoven’s Mass in I) (under Richter), 
etc. For many years the Philharmonic sup- 
plied choral contingents for the festivals ol 
Worcester, Hereford, Chester, Norwich, Hanley, 
Hovingham, Scarborough, etc. In 1906 the 
society paid the first visit to Paris by an Eng- 
lish society’s chorus, singing under Stanford’s 
direction the Sanctus from Bach’s B minor 
Maas, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, etc., and 
repeated the visit in 1912, when the Requiem 
of Berlioz was given. Besides the conductors 
already mentioned, the choir has sung under Sir 
Henry Wood, Weingartner, Nikisch, Verbrug- 
ghen and others. One of Stanford’s last public 
appearances was at a concert of his music on 
Nov. 23, 1923, when his Stabat Mater was 
given under Dr. Bairstow’s direction, and he 
was the guest at a dinner given by the members 
of the society. 

The Leeds Choral Union began operations 
on Mar. 26, 1896, with the first and only 
performance of Gounod’s ‘ Redemption ’ ever 
given at Leeds. Alfred Benton, organist of 
the Leeds Parish Church, was the society’s 
first conductor, and was succeeded in 1905 by 
Henry Coward, who still retains the post. Dur- 
ing this period the society has introduced to 
Leeds many choral works, among them 
‘Samson and Delilah’ (Saint -Saens), ‘Swan 
and Skylark ’ (Goring Thomas), ‘ Hero and 
Leander ’ (Mancinelli), ‘ Rinaldo ’ (Brahms), 
Te Deum (Dvorak), ‘ King Saul ’ (Parry), 
‘ B 5 rron ’ (Holbrooke), Choral Ballads (Coleridge 
Taylor), ‘ John Gilpin’ and ‘ The Veil ’ (Cowen), 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon ’ (Bantock), and Psalm 
(Florent Schmitt). It has also paid special 
attention to Elgar’s works, and has given most 
of his choral compositions, in many cases for 
the first time at Leeds. The Choral Union has 
had an advantage of no little moment in these 
days in being subsidised by an enthusiastic 
amateur, H. C. Embleton, through whose 
munificence the choir has been taken far afield, 
several times to London, twice to Canterbury, 
to Germany in 1912, and to Paris in 1912 and 
1924. On the second visit to Paris the choir 
was accompanied by the London Symphony 
Orchestra for a series of concerts, and the whole 
of the proceeds were given to French charities, 
without any deduction for expenses, all of 
which were borne by Mr. Embleton. 

Another Leeds society of high aims is the 
Leeds New Choral Society, founded by 
H. M. Turton, a Leeds organist. Under his 

oondiictorship it has done good work, which 
since his departure for Canada has been carried 
on by Dr. C. H. Moody of Ripon; and now 
by H. Bardgott. An effort to make Bach’s 
‘ Christmas Oratorio a recognised alternative to 
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Messiah ’ at Christmastide is one of its most 
interesting enterprises. 

Perhaps the most influential agency for 
bringing the best music before the people of 
Leeds has been the orchestral concerts given on 
Saturday evenings. These had their origin 
in the Municipal Concerts, initiated in the 
autumn of 1903 by Dr. Frickor, then organist of 
the Town Hall, who adopted an orchestra 
which had boon organised by some local pro- 
fessional musicians. It consisted at first 
of fifty professionals, a number afterwards 
increased to about sixty. It had no direct 
subsidy from public money, but as Dr. 
Fricker as conductor received no further 
remuneration than his stipend as organist, and 
the concerts took the place of the customary 
Saturday organ recitals, there was no addi- 
tional expense for hall, lighting, etc., and the 
small charges made for admission nearly 
sufliced to maintain the concerts. They were 
carried on for some years under these condi- 
tions, until the economists on the Council dis- 
covered that they involved an expenditure of 
something over £200 a year, and it was decided 
that this was more than Leeds could afford to 
expend on an institution whose object was 
merely artistic, so they were reorganised by a 
committee under the title of the Leeds Satur- 
day Orchestral Concerts. For a good many 
years these prospered artistically and financi- 
ally, but in the season 1925-26 they, in 
common with nearly all Leeds concert enter- 
prises, suffered from a lack of support which 
"i»do their future less assured than it had 
seemed. Since Dr. Fricker left Leeds for 
Toronto, the conductorship has been in various 
hands — Hamilton Harty, Eugene Goossens, 
Aylmer Buesst and Julius Harrison. The 
programmes have consisted chiefly of favourite 
classics, and unfamiliar works have been 
exceptional, but a high standard has always 
been maintained. 

From the orchestra engaged at these concerts 
was organised the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, 
which was made into a limited company in 
1908, and consists of 36 shareholders, all play- 
ing members. The orchestra is augmented 
according to requirements, and averages about 
66 artists. For the season 1926 27 it took 
the entire responsibility for the Saturday con- 
certs. 

Mention should also be made of the Leeds 
Bohemian Concebts, the 28th season of which 
took place during 1926-27. A string quartet 
of West Riding artists, supplemented occa- 
sionally by a pianist or other instrumentalist, 
takes part in a series of four concerts, at which 
it is customary to sandwich a contemporary 
work between two classics. n. t. 

LEEVES, Rev. William (6. Kensington, I 
June 11, 1748; d, Wrington, May 28, 1828), 1 
entered the first regiment of Foot-Guards in 


1769, and was promoted lieutenant 1772. After 
taking holy orders he was appointed in 1779 
rector of Wrington, Somerset, the birthplace of 
John Locke, the philosopher, and the home of 
Hannah More, He was a good violoncellist, 
and composed much sacred music, but will be 
remembered only as the author of the air of 
‘ Auld Robin Gray ’ (words by Lady Anne 
Barnard, born Lindsay of Balcarres, written 
in 1772, autograph in the B.M. Add. MSS. 
29,387), published by Exsham of Dublin, 1781, 
and by Corri and Sutherland in 1783, but 
not publicly acknowledged by the composer 
until 1812, when in the dedication of ‘ Six 
Sacred Airs ’ he admitted the authorship 
of * Auld Robin Gray.’ 

w. H. n. ; addns. from D.JV.R., 
w. H. G. F., etc. 

LEF^BURE-W^LY, Louis James Alfred 
(6. Paris, Nov. 13, 1817 ; d. there, Jan. 1, 
1870), son of Antoine Lefebvre, organist and 
composer, who took the name of Lefebure- Wclv. 
and died 1831. 

He learned his notes before the alphabet, and 
as soon as he could speak showed a marvel- 
lous aptitude for music. At 8 ho was his 
father’s deputy at the organ, accompanying 
the plain -song and playing short pieces. 
Though only 15 when his father died, he was 
appointed his successor at St. Roch through 
the influence of Queen Marie Amelie, Feeling 
i the need of solid study, he entered the Con- 
servatoire in 1832, and obtained the second 
prizes for pianoforte and organ in 1834, and tho 
first for both in the following year. He then 
took lessons in counterpoint from Halevy, and 
in composition from Berton, but, not satisfied 
with these professors, studied privately with 
Adolphe Adam, and with Sejan, the organist, 
who initiated him in the art of improvising and 
in the management of the stops. Ho told the 
author of this article that he owed much to both 
I those men, widely different as they were, and 
he oft-en sought their advice after ho had left 
tho Conservatoire in order to marry. To sup- 
port his young family he took to teaching, and 
, composed a quantity of pianoforte pieces, sorae 
of which were popular at the time. 

But it is as an organist that he will be re- 
membered. His improvisations were marvel- 
lous, and from tho piquancy of his harmonies, 
the unexpectedness of his combinations, the 
fertility of his imagination, and the charm 
which pervaded all ho did, he might justly be 
called the Auber of the organ. The great 
popularity in France of the froo-reed instru- 
ments of Debain and Mustel is largely owing 
to him ; indeed, the effects he produced on tho 
instruments of the harmonium class wore really 
astonishing. Endowed with immense powers 
of work, Lofe bare- Woly attempted all branches 
of composition — chamber music ; symphonies 
for full orchestra ; maaaea ; au o\>eta-comici^'a 
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iti three acts, ‘ Les Rocruteurs ’ (Dec. 13, 1861), 
etc. Among his best works are his ‘ Cantiquos,’ 
a remarkable ‘ O Salutaris,’ his ‘ Ollcrtoires,’ 
many of his fantasias for liarmoniurn and his 
organ - pieces. He received tlie Legion of 
Honour in 1850, being at the time organist of 
the Madeleine, where he was from 1847-58. 
After this he had for some time no regular jiost, 
but in 1863 accepted the organ of St. Sul pice, 
so long held with success by his friend and 
master Sejan. Here ho remained, till his death 
from consumption. g. o. 

LEFEBVRE, Chakles Edouard {b. Paris, 
Juno 19, 1843; d. Paris, Sept. 8, 1917), 
was a pupil of the Conservatoire, and gained 
the first Prix do Rome with his cantata, ‘ Le 
Jugomont de Lieu.’ Ho w’as a composer of 
sincere and delicate accomplishment in many 
forms. 

His church music includes a setting of Psalm 
xxiii. and some motets. His ‘ ,fudith,’ of which 
portions had been given at concerts of the Con- 
servatoire, was biouglit out as a whole at the 
Pasdeloup Concerts in 1879, being later heard 
in many other French towns, as well as in 
Belgium and Germany. An ‘ Ouvorturo drama- 
tiqiie ’ was played at the Colonno ( Dneerts; 
and ‘ Dalila,’ orchestral scenes, and a .symphony 
in I) are important works for or<hestra. For 
the stage Lefebvre wrote, ‘ Lucrece,’ three-act 
opera, not p(;rformcd ; ‘ Le Tresor ’ a ono-ac-t 
opera-comique (Angers, 1883); ‘Zaire,’ four- 
act opera (Lille, 1887); ‘ Djelma,’ three-act 
opera (Paris, Opera, May 25, 1894); ‘ Singo- 
alla,’ three-act opera, unperformed. ‘ Eloa,’ a 
poerno lyrique ; ‘ Melka,’ a ‘ legend ’ given at 
the Lamoureux Concerts ; ‘ Sainte Cecile,’ for 
Boii, chorus and orchestra (Concerts de LOpera, 
1896) ; * La Me.sse du fantome,’ for voice and 
orchestra (Colonno (\mcerts) ; a Serenade, an 
Overture, ‘ Toggenburg ’ (Colonne (Concerts, 
1904) ; sonatas, trios, quartets, suites, etc., for 
various instruments, a suite for wind instru- 
ments, etc. In 1884 he obtained the Prix 
Charticr for his concerted compositions, and in 
1895 he succeeded Benjamin Godard as pro- 
fessor of the instrumental ensemble class in the 
Conservatoire. G. E. ; rev. m. l. t*. 

LEFEVRE, Jean Xavier (6. Lausanne, Mar. 
6, 1763; d. Paris, Nov. 9, 1829), celebrated 
clarinettist, pupil of Michel Y(.)st, for many 
years member of the Opera orchestra. fcVom 
1795-1825 he was professor of the clarinet at 
the Conservatoire ; from 1807 member of the 
Imperial (afterw^ards Royal) Chapel. He com- 
posed concertos, sonatas, trios, ducts, etc., for 
his instrument, to which he added a sixth key. 
He also wrote the official clarinet Tutor for the 
Conservatoire which appeared in 1802 ; also 
in a German edition ; and was translated into 
Italian {Jiiemann ; Q.-L.). 

LEFFLER, (1) James Henry (d. 1819), was 
bassoon player and organist of St. Katherine's 


Hospital by the Towor, the German Lutheran 
church in the Savoy and Streatham Chapel. 
He died suddenly in the street in 1819. His 
son, (2) Adam {b. London, 1808 ; d. there, Mar. 
28, 1857), was soon after his father’s death ad- 
mitted a chorister of Westminster Abbey. On 
attaining manhood ho was endow'od with a bass 
voice of cxcei)tionally fine quality and exten- 
sive compass, from E below the stave to g* 
above it — and a natural gift for singing. He 
finst attracted notices in Oct. 1 829 at a Festival 
at ExoL'r, when the casual absence of another 
pwfornuu’ gave him the opportunity of appear- 
ing as a principal singer. He acquitted him- 
self so satisfactorily that ho was imrnodiat(4v 
appointed a deputy at Westminster Abbey, and 
shortly afterwards took and maintained a good 
position on the English operatic stage and in 
the concert-room. w. ii. h. 

LE FROID, see Mereaux. 

LEGATO (Ttal., sometimes written ligato ; 
Fr. ; Ger. — ‘ connected,’ and is 

the term used to mean the passage from note to 
note without any perr;eptible hiatus between 
the ending of one and the beginning of the next. 

A legalo stylo of singing or playing is pro-, 
sumed in the notation of music unles.s indica- 
tions to the contrary (see Staccato) are given. 
There are, however, physical limits to the po.ssi- 
bility of maintaining the legato in singing and 
in playing wind instruments supplied by the 
lung.s of the player, duo to the necessity for 
taking brc'ath, though in both those eases the 
ability to take breath with as little interruption 
as possible of the tone is a first essential of 
technique. Similarly in the case of the bowed 
strings the change of direction of the bow' im- 
plies a partial interruption of the legalo ; hence 
the necessity for the Slur {q.v.) to indicate 
where the legato may be broken induced its use 
as an indication of tlie legato itself. 

On keyboard instruments the legato can be 
maintained indcfinit.(4y, and slurs therefore are 
only required for the sake of Phrasing (q.v.). 

Occasionally the word legato is written at tlie 
beginning of a movement or passage as a 
special w'arning. The use of the superlative, 
Legaiissimo^ has no real mei'ining. It merely 
indicates the extreme desire of the composer 
for the maintenanee of the legato style. c. 

LEGENOE de ST. CHRLSTOPHE, LA, 
lyric drama, in 3 acts and 8 tableaux ; words 
and music by V. dTndy. First performance. 
Opera, June 6, 1920. 

LEGER (Lei)(5Er) LINES (Fr. Ugnea poa 
ttcheSy suppleme.ntaires ; Ger. Hilfslinien, Neben^ 
linien ; Jtal. ligyie d' ajvio) are the short linos 
drawn above and below the staff for those notes 
which exceed its limits. 

The origin of the term is not known. It is 
proposed to derive it from the French Uger, 
light, or from the Latin legeref to read, or as if 
it were equivalent to layer — additional linw 
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laid on above or below ; but none of these is 
quite satisfactory. The term came into use in 
the year 1700. (tSee C. J. Evans, Jilus. T., Juno 
1879, and the Oxf. Diet. s.v. The analogous 
use of the word ledger, as ‘ a horizontal timber 
in a scaffolding, lying parallel to the face of tho 
building,’ is interesting.) G. 

LEGGE, Rohin HtiMPifREY {h. Bishop’s 
Castle, Shropshire, June 28, 1862), has bwn 
musical editor of the Daih/ Telegraph sincto 1908. 

lA'gge was educated at Trinity Hall, (Cam- 
bridge, when he read law, and then studied 
music at L(‘ipzig, Krankfort-on-Main a.ad else- 
where on the (Contirumt. He joined the staff 
of The Tiniefi in 1891 and acted as assistant 
musical critic; to Eult.eu Maitlano {q.v.) for 
fifteen yc'ars. In 1906 ho became musical critic 
to the Daily Telegraphy succieeding to full re- 
sponsibility for its musical policy two years later 
when Josc'pb Be^jnktt {q.v.) retired. He has 
chosen to exert his inllucnco rather as editor 
than as critic*, and Ins clic)ic:e has l)een salutary. 
A man of wide interests and gc'iic'rous en- 
thusiasms, Lcgge Avas cwactly fitted to sweep 
away the repressive style of clogmatic; cTiticism 
to whic’h Bcmnett had clung, and through the 
‘ Music Pago ’ of the Daily Telegraph he has 
stimulatc'd the general reader’s interest in 
music. aTid musicians to an uncommon extent. 
His active pen has been t‘xercisc;d in many 
directions outside daily journalism. He was 
a contributor to the seciond edition of this 
llictionary and also to the D.JWB. c. 

LEItGIERO (Ital. also leggieramente) — 
‘ lightly.’ Tho word is usually applied to a 
rapid passage', and in pianoforte playing indi- 
cates an abscmcc' of pressure, the kc'ys being 
struck with only sufficient force to produce the 
sound. 

Lc'ggioro passages are usually, though not in- 
variably, pianOy and they may be cithcT legato 
or staccato ; if the fornu^r the fingers must 
move very freely and strike the; keys with 
enough percussion to ensure distinctness, but 
with the slightest possible amount of force. 
Exampk^s of legato passages marked leggiera- 
menie are found in the twenty-fifth variation of 
Beethoven’s op. 120, and in the tiiialo of Men- 
delssohn’s conccM’to in G minor (which also con- 
tains the unusual combination of forle with 
leggiero ) ; and of stac'cato single notes and 
chords in the finale of jMendelssohn’s concerto 
in H minoi*. 

On stringed instruments leggiero passages are 
as a rule played by diminishing the pressure of 
tho bow upon the strings, but the word gener- 
ally refers rather to the character of the move- 
ment than to any particular manner of bowing. 
Tho scherzo of Beethoven’s (}uartet in Ei>, op. 
74, is marked leggieramente^ although it begins 
fortCy and the same indication is given for the 
second variation of the andante in tho Kreutzer 
sonata, which is piano throughout. f. t. 

VOL. Iff 


LEGRANT, (1) Guilukme, an early 15th- 
century composer, whose real name was prob- 
ably Guillaume, while Legrant (lo grand) was 
merely a qualificative. 8omc songs of his from 
the Bodleian Library have been republished 
by Stainer : others are preserved in tho 
libraries of Bologna, Trient (now Vienna) and 
Lochheim. 

(2) Johannes, early 15th-century composer. 
Songs by him are in the Cod. Trient (Vienna) 
and tho Bodleian Library. E. v. d. S. 

LECjRENZI, Giovanni {h. Clusone near 
Bergamo, c. 162.5 ; d. July 26, 1690), composer 
and conductor, k*arned music, and received his 
first aj)pr)intmenf , that of t)rganiHt to the church 
of 8t. Maria Maggiore, at Clusone. Ho next 
bc'camo maestro di cappella of the church of tho 
Spirito Santo at Ferrara, when; ho still was in 
1664. When Krit‘g(M‘, Kapellmeister to the 
Duke of Weissonfc ls, visitcai Vonico in 1672, he 
found Legronzi settled then; as director of the 
Oonservatorio dc*i Mendicant i. In 1681 ho 
became vice-maestro, and in 1685 maestro di 
cappella of 8t. Mark’s, and exercised both func- 
tions till his death. Ho entirely reorgatiisod 
th(* orchestra of 8t. Mark’s, augmenting it to 
34 performers, thus disposed— -8 violins, 11 
viok'tte, 2 violo da braccia, 2 viole da gamba, 
1 violonc, 4 theorbos, 2 cornetts, J bassoon, and 
3 trombones. He composed industriou.sly, and 
left .specimens of liis .skill in mo.st departments 
of rnirsie — chureh sonatas (1654, 1655, 1663 and 
1(577), rnotchs (1655, 1660, 1670, 1692), mas.ses, 
psalms (1657, 1667), instrumental rniusic of vari- 
ous kinds, and 17 operas, of whi(;h the most re- 
markable are ‘ Aeliillo in Seiro,’ his first (1664) ; 
‘ Ri divishme del mondo ’ (1675); ‘I duo 
Gesari ’ (1(583), mentioned in the Paris Merciire 
galant (Mar. 1683) : and ‘ P(‘rt inace ' (1684), 
his last. Tho number in Q.-L. is 14. They 
w'cro nearly all jirodm'ed in Venice. Like 
Scarlatti, and other comjioscrs of his time, lie 
did not attcrnyjt to banish the comic element 
from liis serious op('ras. One of liis orehestral 
com po.sit ions is in .seven real parts, and jiIl are 
important. His best pupils were Lotti and 
(lasparini. 

Legrenzi’s name has been handed down to 
postoritv by Bach and Handel, both of w^hom 
have treated subjects from his works, tho 
former in an organ fugue in (’ minor on a 
‘ Thcma Legrenzianum oJaboratum cum sub- 
jeeto pedaliter ’ ^ {B.-G. xxxviii. p. 94); and 
the. latter in the phra.so ^ 'I’o thy dark servant 
liglit and life afford,’ in the chorus ‘ O first- 
created beam ’ from ‘ Samson ’ ; this is taken 
from a motet of Legrenzi’s — ‘ Introt in con- 
spoctu,’ ^ of wliieh a copy in Handel’s hand- 
writing is to bo found among the MSS. of the 
Royal Library now^ at the British Museuiri. 

F. G., Avith addns. 

1 Thin in the fuRiii' about the autograph of which MendelaRoliit 
-wrlteB, June 18, 1839. 

s Chrysander, MAndtl, i. 179. 
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LEGROS, Joseph (6. Monampteuil, Laon, 
Sept. 7, 1730; d, Rochelle, Dec. 20, 1793), 
made his debut as operatic tenor at the Paris 
Opera on Mar. 1, 1764. When Gluck came to 
Paris to produce his operas he chose Legros as 
singer for the principal male parts ; but he 
retired from the stage on account of increasing 
stoutness. In 1777 he became managing di- 
rector of the Concert Spirituel until its dissolu- 
tionin 1791, when he retired to Rochelle. He was 
a good musician, who, together with Desormcry 
the elder, rearranged and wrote some new 
music for the opera ‘ Hylas et Sylvie,* per- 
formed in 1775. E. V. d. s. 

LEHMANN, Elizabetta Nina Mary 
Frederika, known as Liza Lehmann (6. Lon- 
don, July 11, 1862 ; d. Pinner, Sept. 19, 1918), 
composer and singer, was daughter of Rudolf 
Lehmann, the painter, by his wife Amelia, 
daughter of Robert Chambers of Edinburgh, 
author and publisher. 

She was first taught singing by her mother, a 
highly cultivated amateur, and well known in 
the musical world, both as a composer and 
arranger of old classical songs under the initials 
* A. L.’ Later she studied singing with Ran- 
degger, and composition with Raunkilde at 
Rome, Freudenberg at Wiesbaden, and Hamish 
MacCunn. On Nov. 23, 1885, she made her 
d^but at the Monday Popular Concerts with 
great success, and was a favourite at these con- 
certs during the nine years she remained in the 
Tocal profession. She appeared at all the chief 
concerts in the kingdom, receiving especial 
encouragement from Frau Clara Schumann ^ 
and Joachim. On July 14, 1894, she gave a 
farewell concert at St. James’s Hall, previous 
to retiring from the vocal profession on her 
marriage to Herbert Bedford (q.v,) in 
October of the same year. Her voice — a light 
soprano, with an extensive compass from A to 
h', and of a carrying nature — was perfectly 
produced. 

On her retirement, Liza Lehmann devoted 
herself to composition with conspicuous success. 
In 1896 her song-cycle, ‘ In a Persian Garden,* 
the words taken from FitzGerald’s translation 
of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, was intro- 
duced in private at a concert in the house of 
Mrs. E. L. Goetz, by Mesdames Albani'and 
Hilda Wilson, Ben Davies and Bispham. It 
was afterwards produced publicly at the 
Monday Popular Concerts and elsewhere, being 
received with remarkable enthusiasm, both in 
America and England. 

By this and other song-cycles, * In Me- 
moriarn ’ (from Tennyson), ‘ The Daisy-Chain,’ 
‘ More Daisies,* ‘ Songs of Love and Spring,’ 
etc., Liza Lehmann may be said to have estab- 
lished a vogue for song-cycles in England. She 
was the first woman to be commissioned to 

1 On Mar. IS, 18AS, at tha Philharmonic. Mme. Schumann aoeom- 
panM her in Sohtimann‘i * NuMbaum ‘ and ' Frflhlinginacht.' 


undertake the composition of a Musical Comedy* 
‘Sergeant Brue * (booK by Owen Hall), pro- 
duced at the Strand Theatre, June 14, 1904^ 
transferred to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
and later retransferred to the Strand. Her 
larger productions for the theatre were * The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ a romantic light opera 
(1906), and a stage setting of ‘ Everyman,* pro- 
duced by Beecham, Feb. 1916. She also wrote 
incidental music for plays, ballads for voice and 
orchestra, and many songs and pianoforte 
pieces, several of which gained considerable 
popularity. a. c. 

LEHMANN, (1) Lilli (6. Wurzburg, May 15, 
1848), was taught singing by her mother, Marie 
Lehmann, formerly a harp-player and prima 
donna at Cassel under Spohr, and the original 
heroine of some of the operas of that master. 

The daughter made her debut at Prague as 
the First Boy (‘ Zauberfloto ’), and was engaged 
successively at Dantzig in 18(>8 and at Leipzig 
in 1870. She made her debut at Berlin as 
Vielka (Meyerbeer’s ‘ Feldlager in Schlosien ’), 
Aug. 19, 1870, with such success that she was 
engaged there as a light soprano, remaining 
there till 1885. In 1876 she played Woglindo 
and Helmwige, and sang the ‘ Bird * music in 
Wagner’s trilogy at Bayreuth. In that year 
she was appointed Imperial chamber singer. 
She made a successful debut at Her Majesty’s 
as Violetta, June 3, as I’hilino (‘ Mignon ’), 
June 15, 1880, and sang there for two seasons. 
She appeared at Covent Garden in German 
with great success as Isolde, July 2, 1884. In 
passing through England to America, she gave 
a concert with Franz Rummel at the Steinway 
Hall, Oct. 22, 1885. From 1885-90 she sang 
in German opera in America, but returned to 
Her Majesty’s in June 1887, singing three 
times in Italian as Fidclio, to the Florestan of 
her husband, Herr Kalisch. In 1890 she re- 
turned to Germany, singing both in operas and 
concerts. In 1899 she reappeared at Covent 
Garden as Fidclio, Sieglindc, Norma, Isolde, 
Ortrud and Donna Anna, and won warm 
appreciation. She also sang in Paris at the 
Lamoureux Concerts, and appeared at the 
Nouveau Theatre as Donna Anna in 1903. 

A. 0. 

It should be mentioned that this gifted 
artist took part, as one of the Rhine maidens, 
in the first performance in England of ‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,’ at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1882. The development of her 
voice from a light to a dramatic soprano fol- 
lowed closely on the growth of her power as 
a tragic artist. An accomplished musician 
and actress as well as a magnificent singer, all 
styles came alike to her. Apart from her 
striking Wagnerian assumptions, she will be 
best remembered for her Fidelio, the finest 
seen in this country since the death of Tietjens. 
After an active stage career of nearly thirty- 
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five years, she settled down as a teacher in the 
Berlin suburb of Grunewald, and there, in 
Oct. 1900, completed her celebrated book on 
singing, Meine Oesangakunst, which was ably 
translated into English by Richard Aldrich, 
and published three years later in New York. 
Under the title of How io Sing, it met with great 
success, and it remains an enduring record of 
sound scientific methods, intelligent observa- 
tion and practical experience, marred only by 
some superfluity of physiological illustration 
and derail. H. K. 

A younger sister (2), Makie (6. 1851), also a 
soprano, sang at Bayreuth as Wellgunde and 
Ortlindo in the ‘ Trilogy * in 1876, and was for 
many years a valued member of the company 
at Vienna, and an excellent concert singer. 

A. C. 

LEIBL, Karl (6. Bavaria, c. 1784; 
d. Cologne, Oct. 4, 1870). In his youth he was 
teacher of music at the Munich court, after- 
wards becoming organist and Kapellmeister of 
(^)lognc Cathedral and conductor of the famous 
Cologne male choir, which he brought to a high 
state of excellence. E. v. d. S. 

LEICHTENTIIITT, Hugo (6. Posen, Jan. 1, 
1S74), eminent writer on music and editor, has 
pursued a (career singularly free from official 
api)oiiitments of a ijrofessional kind, 

Leichtentritt spent his youth in America and 
studied at Harvard under J. K. Paine (q.v ,) ; 
he ciontinued his musical studies at the Hoch- 
schule in Berlin, and graduated D.Ph. in 1901 
with a dissertation on the opera of Reinhard 
Koiser. Ho then joined the staff of the 
Klindworth Schwaronka Conservatorium. He 
brought out several books of an educational 
kind, and began biographical work with Chopin 
(Riemann’s Beriihmte Meister, 1905). A col- 
lection of Beethoven's lAjttcrs (1912), Erwin 
Lendvai (1912), Buaoni (1916), Analyse der 
chopinachen Klavierwerke (1920) show the 
versatility of his interests, and his Handel 
(1924) is one of the (;hicf modern authorities 
on its subject (see Handel). His OescMchte 
der Motette (1908), the several volumes he has 
edited for the D.D.T, (see DenkmalerI and 
many other editions of old music (for list see 
Biernann) show the substantial nature of his 
scholarship. He has also found time for a 
considerable amount of composition. c. 

LEIDER, Frida (6. Berlin, Apr. 18, 1892), 
operatic soprano, pupil of Leo l.ioi88ner. This 
excellent artist made her mark in Germany, 
both on the stage and in the concert-room, 
during the years that followed the close of the 
war. She made her d6but at Hallo; her first 
important successes being at Hamburg and at 
the Berlin Staats-Oper. Under the auspices of 
Bruno Walter, chief conductor of the German 
leason given at Co vent Garden in 1924, she 
made her ddbut here on May 8 in * Tristan 
and Isolde ' ; appearing a few nights later as 


Briinnhilde in the second cycle of the ‘ Ring.’ 
Her success in both characters was emphatic 
and her talent evoked the most favourable 
criticism. She may be reckoned among the 
few German sopranos of recent years who have 
understood the art of investing Wagnerian de- 
clamation with sympathetic charm as well as 
strong dramatic fooling. In addition, she is an 
actress of unusual gifts — a Briinnhilde and an 
Isolde of the true heroic stamp — and in these 
parts of the modem school, more particularly, 
she has become a reigning favourite at the 
Berlin Staats-Oper, where she has been engaged 
for some years. She sang again in London 
in 1925 and 1920. She has also sung at Vienna 
and other leading continental theatres. 

H. K. 

LEIGHTON, Sir William, Knight {d. before 
1617 ^), one of the band of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners of Elizabeth and James I., published in 
1614 

• The Tearee or Lamentacions of a Sorrowfvll Soule ; Compoied 
with Mu‘4)call Ayres and Songo both for Voycea and Divers lustni- 
lucntfl. Set fourth by Sir William Leighton, Knight, one of his 
Majeetica honourable Rand of Uentleuien PctiiiionerB. And all 
I'salmes that consist of so many feete as the flftlelln* i'saline, will 
go to the four part™ for Consort.' London, 1C 14, Wm. Stansby. 

The work consists of 54 metrical psalms and 
hymns, 17 of which are for 4 voices, with 
accompaniments in tablature for the lute, 
bandora and cittern ; and 13 for 4 voices and 
24 for 5 voices without accompaniment. The 
first 8 (of the 17) pieces are of Leighton’s own 
composition, and the rest wore contributed by 
the following composers ; 

John Bull. William Byrd, John Coprario, John 
Rowland, Alfonso J^’errabosco, Thomas Ford, Orlando 
Gibbons, Nathaniel Giles, Edmonii Hooper, Robert 
Johnson, Robert Jones, Robert Kindersley, Thomas 
Luixi, John Milton, Martin Peerson, Francis Pilking- 
ton, Timdlphiis Tliopul (a pseudonym),® John Ward, 
Thomas Wcelkes and John Wilbye. 

From the dedication to Prince Charles we learn 
that the collection was compiled while lAsighton 
was — unjustly, as he alleges — incarcerated for 
debt. He had in the preceding year published 
the poetry alone in a duodecimo volume. Some 
verses by him were prefixed to Alison’s 

* Psalms ’ (1599), and he wrote a poem in praise 
of James I., called Vertue Triumphant (1603) 
{D,N.B.). A wordless round printed on the 
title-page was resolved by E. T. Warren Home 
and set to the words ‘ Resolutio of the Rota,’ etc. 
This is now in B.M. Add. MSS. 31 .418/70b. A 
fragment of a 4-part piece called ‘ Surdus 
Melopaeus ’ or ‘ The deafe composer of tunes * 
is also in B.M. Add. MSS. 4388/84. The words 
of an anthem by him are given in Clifford’s 

* collection * (1663). w. h. h. ; addns. J. M*^. 

LEIPZIG. Leipzig, in Saxony, has for some 
centuries been one of the foremost musical 
towns in the world, and owes its high position 
to several causes, chief of w’^hich are; (1) the 
Thomasschule, with its famous choir and 

1 ne wan evidrntiv dead in lfU7, ns hhi name doee not occur in 
the lint of wag™ due to the Gentlemen Peneionen at the beginning 
of that year. ( B.M. Add. MHS. 34.1*22 B.) a. h.-h. 

> Th. Lupo. npoU backwards. B. u. r. 
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its long list of distinguished cantors, amongst 
whom John Sebastian Bach, who reigned 
from 1723-50, stands out pre-eminent ; (2) the 
Gewandhaits Concerts, with a glorious his- 
tory of nearly 200 years ; (3) the Conserva- 
TORIUM, founded in 1S43 through the instru- 
mentality of Mendelssohn, wiio was its first 
chief ; (4) the presence of several great music 
publishing houses, with Breitkopf & H artel 
(q.v.) at tlje head of the list. 

(1) The TnoMASsniiTLE, or School of St. 
Thomas, is a public school of ancient founda- 
tion (jonsisting of several hundred boys from 
the ages of 10 to 10, of w’horn about 60 are 
musical ‘ scholars ’ and receive a free educa- 
tion. These scholars, or ‘ alumni ’ as they are 
called, in addition to their ordinary school- 
work, are given a thorough musical education 
under the direction of the cantor and form 
the choir. They furnish the music at bf>th 
the Thomaskirche and the Nikolaikirchc ; 
and at one or other of these churches on Sunday 
mornings, either immediately before or in the 
course of the service, th(‘y perform witli the 
assistance of a portion of the (Jewandliaus 
Orchestra a cantata, nearly always one of 
Bach’s. On Saturdays at 1.30 in the Thomas- 
kirche it has long been the practice for the 
choir to sing unaccompanied motets, which 
are preceded by some big organ -work — 
generally by Bach, but also by other of the 
great organ-wTiku's ancient and modern. The 
motets embrac;(‘ music of all periods, from the 
earliest Nethcrland and Italian writers down 
to contemptwary composers. For example, 
Vaughan Williams's iinaccompaniod Mass in 
G minor w as given in this way more than once 
in the winter of 1023 with great effect. It has 
in recent years b(‘c.ome the custom to have a 
‘ Hauptprobe ’ on Friday evenings at 6, wdth 
the addition of a short service of about kri 
minutes ins(*rted betw'cen the organ-playing 
and the motets, and tfie Friday Hauptproht' 
has knded t(» outdo in importance the actual 
Saturday p(u*formance, owing no doubt to the 
more convenient hour at which it takes place. 
The largo church is always (crowded with 
listeners of all classes and ages, some 3000 
people in all, many of them standing in the 
aisles. It is impossible to exaggerak the in- 
fluence of these evenings on the musical educa- 
tion of the lAupzig inhabitants, numbers of 
whom never miss a performance for years 
togcth(‘r. The choir is remarkable for the 
precision of its singing and the accuracy of 
its intonation : nothing is too hard for th() 
singers. The quality of the tenors and 
basses naturally lacks richness and mellow- 
ness owing to the youth of the singers, but the 
general effect, helj)ed by the superb acoustic 
qualities of the church, is extremely impressive. 
There are many distinguished names ^ in the 

1 For a full list see Bimann, 


long succession of cantors. Johann Urban, 
appointed in 1439, was the first holder of the 
office, and Sethus Calvisius ( 1594-1015), Johann 
Hermann Schein (1015-30) and Johann Kuhnau 
(1701-22) are some of the most famous of 
Bach’s predecessors. The present cantor is 
Karl Strauue (<7.r.), appointed in 1918, 
formerly organist at the Thomaskirche. In 
this latter ofliet^ he was sucjceeded by his 
brilliant young pupil, Giinther Ramin, w^hoso 
powers and virtuosity are scarcely inferior to 
his master’s. The organ in the Thomaskirche 
is a aj)ecially fine one, and the magnificent 
organ-playing of tlu'se tw'o men has for many 
years been one of the loading features of 
Leipzig musical lib'. 

(2) The Gewandhatts Concerts are so 
called from their having bccii hold in the hall 
of the Gow'andhaus, the ancient market- ha II of 
the Saxon linen-mercjliants of Leipzig. They 
date from tlu* time when Bach was cantor of 
the Thtunass('hul(‘, and the original title was 
‘ das grosso (k)neert.’ The first performance 
W’as hc4d in a private house in 1743 ; the con- 
diietor was Doles, afterwaids cantor of the 
Thomasschulc ( I750-S9),andth(‘ orchestra eon- 
sisk'd of 10 jMU’foT’mers. They were inti‘r- 
rupt(‘d by the Seven Y(‘ars' War, but resumed 
on its b'linination in 1703, under the direction 
of J. A. Hiller, who conducted tliem at his own 
risk, and gave them the titk' of ' Lie])haber- 
coneerto.' The orchestra was increased to 30, 
and regular jx^rformancc's w^ere ludd down to 
Kast-er 177H. After a })ause of three years the 
coiKKWts were resumed, and loeab'fl in the 
Gew'andhans, to which a hall for balls and con- 
certs had lately been add(‘d. The credit for 
this change is due to Burgermeist(‘r Karl 
Wilhelm Miiller, who has a right to be con- 
sidered as the founder of the institution in its 
present form . He an d eleven of h is f riends eon - 
stitub'd themsedves a board of directors, ap- 
pointed A. Hiller as conductor, and opened a 
subscription list for 24 com-erts. I'lio first con- 
cert in th(‘ iK‘W' rooms took place on S('pt. 29, 
1781 ; th(» fii’st regular subscri])tion concert 
on Nov. 25. In process of time th(^ old 
Gow andhaus became^ too small and inconvenient 
for modern conditions, and in 1884 a magni- 
ficent new' building was opened, containing a 
large ball for the ondiestral concerts and a 
smaller one for chamber music, both of which 
possess admirable acoustic properties. At the 
present day some 20 orchestral concerts, g(*nor- 
ally w'ith a vocal or instrumental soloist, f-fiko 
place weekly on Thursdays betw^c^en the middle 
of October and Raster ; and there arc usually 
two or three choral concerts, in which the 
Gewandhauschor, an excellent voluntary choir, 
take part. The regular conductor of the con- 
certs (since 1922) is Wilhelm Furtwanoler 
(7.?;.), while Karl Straubo, conductor of the 
Gewandhauschor, directs the choral concerts. 
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The orchestra is a magnificent one, the strings 
being espocually brilliant. Mendelssohn was 
the conductor from 1 835-43, and was succeeded 
by Ferdinand Hiller (1843-44). Since then 
Niels Gade (1844-4&), Julius Rietz (1848-60), 
Karl Reinecko (1860-95) and Arthur Nikisch 
(1895-1922) have been successively in charge. 
The most brilliant periods in the past have un- 
doubtedly been those under Mendelssohn and 
Nikisch ; but Furtwangler has already shown 
that there is little likelihood of any falling away 
from his predecessor’s high standard. For 
some time past it has been the custom to have 
a public ‘ Hauptprobe ’ of the concerts on the 
Thursday morning (in the rase of big choral 
works on the previous evening). This Haupt- 
probe is to all intemts and purposes a duplicate 
of the actual (joneort, for all the necessary re- 
hearsing has been finished beforehand. In 
addition to the orchestral concerts, there have 
been (sii \(!0 1809) 8 chamber-music evenings 
in the course of the winter, in which Ihe lead- 
ing part is borne by the Gewandhaus Quartet, 
<ionsisting (1925) of Edgar Wollgandt, Karl 
Wolschke, Carl Herrmann and Julius Klengel. 
For the centenary celebrations of the concerts 
in 1881, a history of the institution was written 
by A. Dorffel. 

niBL. — K. Kkksukk's /)f> tiU)}iihr}ge OtschichU) der Leipziger 
(iiwandhauskomi'rte, (ISIKI.) 

(3) (JoNSKKVATourrM. The foundation of 
the C\)nservatorium was entirely due to Felix 
Mendelssohn. It was opened on Apr. 3, 1843, 
wdth a l)rilliant staff of teachers. Mendelssohn 
himself vsas the first head, and gave lessons in 
piano-playing and composition, in both of which 
subjects he had the co-operation of Robert 
Schumann. The chief vit)liii - teacher was 
Ferdinand David, header of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra and one of Joacliim's masters. The 
business and financial management was placed, 
then as now, in the hands of a committ-ee of 
leading Eei})zig citizens, while the purely 
muai(uil side was administeied by the chief 
members of the teaching staff. If the Con- 
servatoriuni cannot boast to-day of quite the 
same renown as it possessed in those e^irly 
radiant days, when it was first and alone in the 
field, that is explained by the subsequent 
springing up of similar institutions all over 
Germany. But it has succeeded in maintain- 
ing a very high standard of efficiency, parti- 
cularly perhaps on the theoretical side and in 
composition, and need not fear comparison with 
its competitors. At the present day there aiv. 
between five and six hundred students of many 
nationalities. The head of the institution is 
Professor Max P^.tTEii (g.?^.), who succeeded 
Stephan Krehl in 1924, and prominent amongst 
the many excellent teachers are Karl Straube 
And Giinther Ramin (organ), Robert Teich- 
mfdler and, of course, Pauer himself (piano), 
J\Llius Klengel (v’cL), Walther Davisson 


(violin), Hermann Grabner and Sigfrid Kai^< 
Elert (composition) and Frau He<lmondt (sing- 
ing). The students’ orchestra gives, in the 
Conservatorium Hall, from 8 to 10 concerts 
every year, and there are about twice as many 
student chamber-concerts, all of them open to 
the public. Professor Pauer has also instituted 
a series of ‘ Hausinusik ’ evenings, when he, 
either alone or assisted by other members of 
the staff, plays to the students. 

(4) Opera has seldom taken a very promi- 
nent position in the musical life of Leipzig. 
It has had one or two brief periods of brilliance ; 
but Leipzig has always been handicapped by 
lack of funds and by the possession of too small 
a theatre. Until it possesses a larger stage it 
wull be impossible for it to compete with such 
places as Berlin, Dresden or Munich, at all 
events in the performance of such works as the 
‘Meistersinger,* ‘Gotterdammerung,’ etc. But 
under its present able chief, Gustav Brecher, 
it has recently made great strides, and very 
good performances are to be heard, especially of 
the less exacting works. The body of singers 
is thoroughly (‘ompetent, and the orchestra, 
being the Gewandhaus Orchestra, could scarcely 
be better. 

(5) Amongst other musical institutions 

should bo mentioned the Riedel-verein, a 
choral society founded in 1854 and named after 
its first conductor, Carl Riedel. It gives a 
series of excellent concerts every year, and, in 
particular, has done a great work in popularis- 
ing by annual performance Bach’s B minor 
Mass. The Leipzig Sympiiony Orchestra, 
though not in the same class as the Gew^and- 
haus Orchestra, gives capital concerts, and, after 
going through bad times during the inflation 
period, is now' (1926) well on the upw^ard grade. 
Finally, a striking feature of musical life in 
Leipzig — as indeed in many other German 
towns — is the very large number of admirable 
male choral societies — many of them composed 
entirely of w orking-men. In nearly every case 
the standard of performance is extraordinarily 
high, both in quality of tone and on the purely 
musical side. H. B. 

LEITE, Antonio da Silva (6. Oporto, May 
23, 1759 ; d, there, Jan, 10, 1833), Portuguese 
composer. His master is said to have been 
Girolamo Sertori, an Italian resident in Oj[)orto, 
many sacred w orks by whom are now in the 
Li*^bon Public Library. Leite’s own church 
music (Bibl. Nac., Lisbon) shows a technical 
mastery of his material ; his tw o operas, per- 
formed in 1807 (Theatre de S. Joao, Lisbon), 
have not been preserved. His printed works 
include a ‘ Tantum ergo,* 4 v. with orchestra, 
printed in London (1815), an instruction book, 
‘ Rezumo de todas as rogras, e preceitos da 
cantoria’ (Oporto, 1787). Of more interest are 
his works for guitar ‘ Estudo de guitarra * 
(Oporto, 1796) and ‘6 Sonatas de guitarra* 
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(Oporto, 1792); some of these have accompani- 
ments for a violin and 2 horns. J. B. T. 

LEIT-MOTIV (Leit-motif) (Ger. plur. 
Leitmotive) = leading or guiding theme ; a term 
invented by Hans von Wolzogen^ to moan a 
short figure of melody or progression of har- 
mony (frequently the two in combination) of 
marked character, used to illustrate situations, 
personages, objects and ideas essential in a story 
or drama to which music forms a counterpart. 

* Leit-motive ’ are appropriate alike to de- 
scriptive instrumental music called Pro- 
gramme Music (q.v.) and the opera. Though 
the principle of using them as recurrent features 
to present to the hearers associations of ideas 
may be traced back to much earlier times, it 
was Richard Wagner who gave the term a 
general currency by his reliance on the ‘ Leit- 
motiv * as a primary means of characterisation 
in all his mature music-dramas.^ He pushed 
the method to its extreme limits in ‘ Her Ring 
des Nibclungcn,’ which is constructed on the 
most elaborate network of ‘ leading themes.* 
In his later works, ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Meistersinger * 
and ‘ Parsifal ’ Wagner showed that the ‘ Leit- 
motiv ’ principle was no obsession with him, 
as it became with his immediate followers in 
dramatic composition. In these works Wag- 
ner uses the ‘ Leit-motiv ’ more sparingly than 
in the ‘ Ring ’ ; in fact it may bo said that the 
simpler the stage situation the less he relied 
on these guides, and the more ho indulged in 
a lyrical development of his material. The 
‘Ring,’ indeed, contains powerful development 
of certain ‘ Motive.* A comparison of the 
Walhalla theme at the beginning of ‘ Rhein- 
gold,* Scene II. (where it emerges from the 
‘ Ring ’ theme), with the same at the end of 
* Gotterdarnmerung ’ gives an outstanding 
instance of the force of development. It also 
contains conspicuous transformations, not 
quite the same thing as development, e.g, that 
of Siegfried’s horn into the majestic form 
it assumes in ‘ Gotterdarnmerung ’ (see the 
‘ Trauermarsch ’). Nevertheless there are many 
‘ Motive ’ in the ‘ Ring,* notably those associ- 
ated with inanimate objects, e.g, the sword 
and the anvil, which remain the musical labels 
of those objects, and are never completely 
merged into the psychological progress of the 
drama. The same is not the case with the 
later dramas, and ‘ Tristan ’ particularly holds 
its musical pre-eminence on account of what 
may be called the symphonic development of 
its leading themes. 

As regards earlier history it may be noted 
that J. S. Bach illustrates the principle of 
leading themes in his allusive use of Chorals 
throughout the church cantatas and kindred 
works. The mtroduction of ‘ Meine Seel* 
erhobt ’ by the solo oboe in the ‘ Suscipit 

J lli^mann 

s ScA (; . K. H. Abraham, Th» UU-Matlf Hne§ Wagner. If . and L. 
▼ol. vl. Ko. 2. 


Israel * of the Magnificat in D is a typical case 
in point. The romantic movement of the 
early 19th century favoured the exploitation 
of all kinds of literary allusiveness and quota- 
tion in music. Berlioz’s idee fixe in the ‘ Sym 
phonie fantastique,* Mendelssohn’s references 
to his own leading themes in ‘ Elijah * and 
Schumann’s quotations of the ‘ Gross vater- 
tanz * in the * Carnaval ’ and the ‘ Marseillaise ’ 
in the ‘ Faschingsschwank * show the principle 
gaining hold in different kinds of music not 
connected with the stage. Naturally, however, 
the stage most often suggested the sort of 
relevance of idea which led composers to some- 
thing approaching the ‘Leit-motiv,’ and pre- 
Wagnerian opera affords numerous instances, 
from the theme of mourning which links the 
opening chorus of Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo * with the 
song ‘ Ch6 faro ’ to the magic theme in Weber’s 
‘ Der Freischiitz,’ the most immediate pre- 
decessor of Wagner. 

Wagner’s exhaustive use of the ‘ Leit-motiv * 
and perhaps still more the blind copying of bis 
methods by his followers has produced a cer- 
tain reaction amongst 20th-century composers 
against this means of expression. Debussy’s 
‘ Pelleas et M61isando ’ (1902) marks the turn 
of the tide. For while the analyst may find 
themes more or less associated wdth the scvt;ral 
personages of drama, they are no longer 
‘ loading themes ’ in the true sense of the word, 
since it is not by them that the hearer’s atten- 
tion is focussed and directed. c. 

LE JEUNE, C., see Jeune. 

LEJEUNE, Gabrtelle Gilibert (6. Liege, 
Belgium), operatic soprano. After her vocal 
studies at the Liege Conservatoire she gradu- 
ated to the Monnaie at Brussels, making a pro- 
mising debut there in 1892 as Aida. This led 
to her engagement at the Opera-C’omiquc, Paris, 
where she gained valuable experience and sang 
in a variety of roles. She first appeared at 
Co vent Garden on May 15, 1895, as Bertha in 
‘ Le Prophete,* a performance notable for the 
fact that in it Tamagno sang Jean de Leyden 
for the first time in England, and that it 
was the 150th representation of Meyerbeer’s 
opera at this house. Thenceforward until 1 909 
she sang here regularly, singing among others 
the part of Suzuki on the production of ‘ Madama 
Butterfly* in 1905, with a cast that included 
Destinn, Caruso and Scotti. She also created 
the part of Joan in d’Erlanger’s opera ‘ Teas,* 
on July 14, 1909. Her voice was of very 
musical quality and excellently trained, but 
not powerful enough to stand the strain of high 
parts. She was married to the baritone, 
Charles Gilbert, and accompanied him to 
New York, where they both took part in 
Oscar Hammerstein’s opening season at the 
Manhattan Opera House, 1906-07. 

Bibi.. — Noktbuutt, Oovant Garden and the Regal Oper..^ 

I H. K* 
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LEKEU, Guillaume (6. Heusy, province 
of Liogo, Jan. 20, 1870; Angers, Jan. 21, 
1894), composer, whose works made consider- 
able mark considering the shortness of his life. 
He died of typhoid. 

Lekeu studied with Cesar Franck (1888) and 
Vincent d’Indy in Paris. He obtained (1891) 
the second Prix de Rome in Belgium, with his 
scene lyrique ‘ Andromede,* which was followed 
by various symphonic compositions, works for 
voice and different instruments, many of which 
were unfortunately left incomplete at his early 
death. His works include a sonata in G for 
piano and violin, dedicated to Ysaye, much 
played by him and subsequently by others ; 
a trio for piano and strings, in which passages 
of very high rank alternate with weak and 
confused portions ; a string quartet, finished 
by d’Indy ; and a * fantaisie sur deux airs 
populaires angevins,* frequently played in 
Belgium and France, and given in London by 
Wood (1903), Ysaye often conducted Lekeu ’s 
Etude symphonique on ‘ Hamlet,’ an intimately 
poetical work, and an adagio for quartet and 
orcihestra, of finely elegiac charactor. Most 
of Lekeu’s compositions are published by 
Baudoux of Paris and Muraille of Liege. 

LIST OF WORKS 

2 Syrophonlfl itudea. 

IntroductKin and Adajfio lor bra^s Inutr. (1691.) 

RonaU I’F, 

• Chant lyrique,’ choir ami orch. (1891.) 

‘ TroU rot'mea ’ (aongs). (1892.) 

SonaU In G. vln. and FF. (1892.) 

• PnnUlile aur deux alra populalrea angerliu.' (1802.) 

‘ Ij’Omhrci phw dense. ’ (1«93.) 

Sonata, I’F. and v'< l. (nuiahed by d'Indy). 

Htrloff Quartet (ttnUhed by d’lndv). 

Bihi,. — A. PiRsiKK., Guillaume Lekeu (lOOfi) ; O, StoA, MueMetu 
franfaie d'auhurd’hui (15»2‘'); Le (Joumer musical; la Terre tcal- 
lonfw, 1924, seven letters; M. Lorksin, Guillaume Lekeu, sa corres- 
pondance, sa vie, son (euvre (Li^ge, 1923). 

LE MAISTRE, M., see Maisteb. 

LEM ARE, Edwin Henry (6. Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight, Sept. 9, 1805), was elected to the 
Goss scholarship at the R.A.M. in 1878, and 
became an associate on tho completion of his 
studios. He was subsequently elected to a 
fellowship of the same institution, and in 1884 
was made a fellow of the R.C.O. His success- 
ive appointments as organist are as follows ; 
St. John the Evangelist’s, Brownswood Park ; 
St. Andrew’s Church, and tho Public Hall, 
Cardiff; the Parish Church, Sheffield (1880); 
H(dy Trinity, Sloane Street ; and St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. During his tenure of 
those last two posts, he became famous as a 
solo-player and a giver of recitals of more than 
the usual interest. M. 

Ho made a prominent feature of transcrip- 
tions of modern orchestral music, and his work 
in this field had a good deal of influence on the 
subsequent development of the art of registra- 
tion, and even of organ building. In 1900 
Lemare made a recital tour of Canada and the 
United States, and from 1902--15 he held the 
post of organist at the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He was recitalist at the 


Panama -Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 
1916, municipal organist at San Francisco, 
1917-21 ; and since 1921 he has held a similar 
post at Portland, Maine. Lemare is one of the 
most brilliant players of to-day, an unusually 
gifted improvisor, and a prolific and successful 
composer, chiefly of organ music. His works 
for tho instrument number about a hundred, 
among the best being two symphonies, a 
* Toccata di concerto ’ and a ‘ Fantaisie fugue,* 
The bulk of tho remainder is in popular stylo, 
and shows a pleasant vein of fancy and a 
dexterous management of effect. H. G. 

LEMLIN (Lammlein), Lorenz, a German 
composer of the earlier part of the ICth 
century, came from Eichstiitt in liavaria, and 
in 1513 attended the University of Heidelberg. 
He was afterwards singer an(l Kapellmeister 
to the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg. Georg 
Forster mentions him with respect as his 
worthy preceptor in music, and inserts fifteen 
of his master’s Lieder in his collections of 1539 
and 1549. Eitner ^ speaks very slightingly of 
those Lieder, while on the other hand Ambros 
judges them very favourably. The only one 
accessible in a modem reprint is a humorous 
‘ cuckoo ’ song for six voices, which Ambros 
describes as quite a charming piece im Volkston, 
‘ Der Gutz-gauch auf dem Zaune sass.* This 
was first republished by C. F. Becker in his 
book. Die Hauamusik in Deutschlarid, Leipzig, 

1840, and is also contained in Eitner’s re- 

publication of Forster’s Liederbveh of 1540. 
Tho only other knowm works of Lemlin are a 
few Latin motets in collections from which 
Ambros singles out for special mention ‘ a very 
beautiful ’ ‘ In manus tuas.’ J. R. m. 

LEMMENS, ( 1 ) Nicholas Jacques (6. Zocrle- 
Parwys, Wosterloo, Belgium, Jan 3, 1823; 
d. Castle Linterport, near Malines, Jan. 30, 
1881), a distinguished organist, whose perform- 
ances on the Mustel organ (see Mustel) were 
specially remarkable. 

His father was provost and organist at 
Zoerlo-Parwys. His career was attached to 
tho organ from the first. At 11 years of age 
he was put under Van der Broeck, organist at 
Dieste. In 1839 ho entered the CVmservatoire 
at Brussels, but soon loft it owing to the illness 
of his father, and was absent for a couple of 
years. In the interval ho succeeded his former 
master at Dieste, but fortunately gave this up 
and returned to the Conservatoire at the end of 

1841. There he became tho pupil of Fetis and 
was noted for tho ardour and devotion with 
which he worked. He took tho second prize 
for composition in 1844 and the first in 1845, 
as well as the first for organ-playing. In 1846 
ho went, at the government expense, to Breslau, 
and remained there a year, studying the organ 
under A. Hesse, who sent him back at the end 

1 MonaUkefte xxvi., 1894, p. 89. 

* OeeekiehU der iSmik tU. pp. 40S-4. 
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of that time, with a testimonial to the effect 
that ‘ he played Bach as well as he himself did,* 
In 1849 he became professor of his instrument 
at the Conservatoire, and Fetis, as the head of 
the establishment, bears strong testimony to 
the vast improvement which followed this ap- 
pointment, and the new spirit which it infused 
flhrough the country. 

Though distinguished as a pianist, it is with 
the organ that his name will remain connected. 
In 1857 Lemmens married Miss Sherrington, 
and from that time lived much in England. 
His great work is his Nicole d'orgue, which was 
adopted by the Conservatoires at Paris, 
Brussels, Madrid, etc. He also published 
Sonatas, Offertoires, etc., for the organ, and 
was engaged for twenty years on a Method for 
accompanying Gregorian Chants, which W'as 
edited by J. Duclos after the author’s death, 
and published at Ghent in 1 886. Four volumes 
of opuvres inedites were published by Brcitkopf 
& Hartel. On Jan 1, 1879, he opened a college 
at Malines, under the patronage of the Belgian 
clergy, for training Catholic organists and 
choirmasters, which was soon largely attended. 

(2) Madame Lemmens, nee Sherrington 
(6. Preston, Oct. 4, 1834 ; d. Brussels, May 9, 
1906), came of a family w^ho had lived for 
several generations in Preston ; her mother 
was a musician. In 1838 they migrated to 
Rotterdam, and there Miss Sherrington studied 
under Verhulst, In 1852 she entered the 
Brussels Conservatoire, and took first prizes for 
singing and declamation. On Apr. 7, 1856, she 
made her first appearance in London, and soon 
rose to the position of loading English soprano, 
both in sacred and secular music, a position 
which she maintained for many years. In 1860 
she appeared on the English, and in 1866 on 
the Italian, operatic stage, and her operas 
included ‘ Robin Hood,’ ‘ Amber Witch,’ 
* HelvoUyn,’ ‘ L’ Africaiiie,’ ‘Norma,’ 'Hugue- 
nots,* ‘ Roberto,* ‘ Don Giovanni,’ Domino 
noir,* ‘ Fra Diavolo,* ‘ Marta,’ etc. G. 

LEMOINE, a well-known Paris firm of 
music-publishers. It was founded in 1793 by 
(1) Antoine Makckl Lemoine {b. Paris, Nov. 3, 
1763 ; d. there, Apr. 1817), who was a per- 
former on the guitar, and played the viola in 
the orchestra of the Theatre do Monsieur. His 
son, (2) Henri (6. Paris, Oct. 21, 1786 ; d. there 
May 18, 1854), was a pupil of the Conservatoire 
in 1798-1809, and was one of the most success- 
ful piano-teachers of Paris ; he took over the 
business on his father’s death, and raised it to 
a high position. His educational compositions 
include a Petite methode eUmentaire for piano ; a 
Train d'karmonie pratique ; a Solfege des sol- 
fegeSf in ten small volumes ; Tablettes du 
pianiate, etc. (3) Achille Philibert, the son 
of Henri (6. Paris, 1813 ; d. Sevres, Aug. 13, 
1895). was a partner from 1850, and two years 
afterwards undertook the sole direction of the 


firm. In 1858 ho added to it an establishment 
for engraving and music-printing, which gavn 
a great impulse to the business ; this was 
carried still further by the acquisition of the 
‘ fonds Schononbergor.’ In 1885 Lemoine 
founded a branch establishment at Brussels, in 
association with his sons, (4) Henry {d. 1895) 
and (5) Li:ON, who carried it on. Among the 
numerous publications of the house may be 
mentioned the Repertoire classique du chant 
fran^aiSf and the Repertoire de Vancien chant 
classiquCy both edited by Gevaort. The firm 
is now carried on under the title Henri 
Lemoine & Cie, a nephew of the former, 
Henry, being the present director (1926). 

o. F. ; rev. M. l. p. 

LEMOYNE, Jean Baptiste {h. Eymct, Peri, 
gord, Apr. 3, 1751 ; d. Paris, Dec. 30, 1796). 
After several engagements as conductor in 
provincial theatres ho went to Berlin in 1770 
and studied under Graiin, Kirnberger and 1. A. 
P. Schulz ; but emotionalism and theatrical 
effect were more in accordance with his nature 
than }>urity of style. After a short engagement 
as second Kapellmeister at the court theatre, 
Berlin, he went to Warsaw, and thence to Paris, 
w'hore he produced an opera, ‘ Elect ra ’ (1782), 
imitating the stylo of Gluck, of whom he declared 
himself to be a pupil. When Gluck indignantly 
repudiated that statement, Lemoyne revenged 
hims(‘lf by writing (in 1786) another opera, 

‘ Phedre,’ in the style of Piccinni. This met 
with great suc(‘oss, owing largely to the fine 
libretto by Hoffmann, ami the beautiful singing 
and acting of Mme. Sain t-H liberty, Lemoyiie’s 
pupil. After a visit to Italy be returned to 
Paris in 1788, where in the following year ho 
achieved with ‘ Nephte ’ the (in Paris) unpre- 
cedented success of being enlli'd before the 
curtain. Fetis enumerates 16 operas by this 
composer. e. v. d. s. 

LENDVAI,ERW^N(6.Budapest,June4,1882), 
studied music under Koessler in Budapest, 
and was the winner of a State prize to Milan, 
where he received a further musical training 
from Puccini. In 1913 he was appointed 
teacher of theory at the Jaqucs-Dalcroze 
School of Dancing in llellerau, and in 1919 
professor of composition at the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatorium in Berlin. His 
music is of a fine, delicate texture and expresses 
happily the pcK*.tic soul of the composer. 

Works. — Three string trios, opp. 11, 14, Ifi; strlnf? quarter! In B 
min., op. 8 ; nymphonv in I) rnaj., op. 10 ; scherzo, ‘ Masken,’ for 
orch., op. 7 : Archaic Dances, for siiiail orrh., op. 30; quintet for 
wimi and brass, op. li.3 ; piecen for TK, opp. 6, 9, 12, 1.3, 16 ; 
songs, opp, 2, 6; ‘Nippon,’ for women’s cnoir, op. 6; *Jung- 
brunnen,’ for voice and orch , on. ‘20 ; ' Stlinraen tier Seele,’ for 
8'Voired choir, op. 26 ; four male chornaen, oy>. *29 ; MinnolledeT, 
oyi. 21 ; cycle for male choir and baritone, op, 26 ; military march 
for orch., op. ‘22 ; four pieces for v'cl and I‘F., op. 3 ; three pieces 
for organ, op. 4 ; opera, ‘ Elga ’ (first perf. In Mannheim, Dec. 6 

K. I). H. 

LENEPVEU, Charles Ferdinand 
(6, Rouen, Oct. 4, 1 840 ; d. Paris, Aug. 1 6, 1 910), 
composer. After finishing his classical studies at 
his native place he came to Paris by his father’s 
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desire to study law, and at the same time ho 
learnt solfego from Savard, a professor at the 
Conservatoire. His first essay as a composer 
was a cantata composed for the centenary of 
the Society d’Agriculture ot de Commerce of 
Caen, which was (crowned and performed July 
29, 1862. After this success he resolved to 
follow the miisi(!al profession, and through the 
intervention of Savard he entered the Conserva- 
toire and joined Arnbroise Thomas’s class. He 
carried off the Prix de Romo in 1 865 as the first 
competitor, and his cantata, * Renaud dans les 
jardins d’Armide,* was performed at the open- 
ing of the restored Salle du Conservatoire, Jan. 
3, 1866. When ho was at Rome ho took part in 
the competition instituted by the Minister of 
Fine Arts in 1867, and his score of ‘ Le Floren- 
tin,’ written on a poem by St. Georges, was 
accepted from among sixty-two compositions, 
without hesitation on the part of the judges, or 
murmurs on the part of the rival competitors. 
The prize work was to have been given at the 
Opera -(’omiquo, but political events and the 
war delayed the fulfilment of tlu' promise, and 
Lenepveu, instead of composing for the Con- 
certs Populaires, which were always ready to 
receive new’ works, made the mistake of holding 
aloof, n'sting on his laurels, while his com- 
panions, Massenet, Dubois, (Juiraiid, Bizet, etc., 
all of w’hom wen' waiting for admittance into 
the theatres, dfn’oted thcinselv(‘s to symplionic 
music, and thereby acquired skill in orchestra- 
tion, as w’C'll as the recognition of the public. 
Lenepveu, who on his return from Rome had 
resumed his contrapuntal studies with the 
organist (hiAJ’VKT (7.r.), while waiting for the 
production of ‘ Le Flon'utin,' brought forward 
nothing except a funeral nicarch for Henri Re- 
gnault, played under Pasdcloup, Jan. 21, 1872. 
In the preceding year he had produced a Re- 
quiem at Bordeaux for the benctit of the w idow’^s 
and orphans of those killed in the w ar. May 20, 
1871 ; fragments of these wnuks given at the 
Concerts du (■onservatoire. Mar. 29, 1872, and 
at the Concerts Populain's, Apr. 11, 1873, 
show’ed an unfortunate tendency in the com- 
poser to obtain as much noise as possible. 

At length, after long delays and repeated 
applications, ‘ 1 a^ Florentiu ’ w’as given at the 
Op6ra-(’omique, Feb. 26, 1874, and was w'holly 
unsuccessful. After this Lenepveu was never 
able to get any work represented in France. 
Having completed a grand optu-a, ‘ Vcllcda * (on 
the subject of Chateaubriand’s ‘ Martyrs ’), ho 
determined to produce it in London, wdiero it 
was performed in Italian, with Mmo. Patti in 
the principal part (Covent Garden, July 4, 
1882). Lonepveu produced a * drame lyrique,* 
* Jeanne d’Arc,’ performed in the Cathedral at 
Rouen (June 1, 1886) ; a ‘ Hymno fundbre et 
trioraphal,’ at Rouen, 1889; an ‘Ode triom- 
phale k Jeanne d’Arc * at the same place, 1892 ; 
tnd a Requiem, 1893. From Nov. 1 880 he took 


a harmony class for women at the Conservatoire 
in the place of Guiraud. In this capacity 
Lenepveu was decorated with the L6gion 
d’Honnour on Aug. 4, 1887. He was professor 
of composition in the Conservatoire from 1894, 
and was elected a member of the Institute in 
1896. A. J. ; addns. by G. F. 

LENER QUARTET. The four artiste 
composing this quartet are wholly the product 
of the Musical Academy of Budapest, Jeno 
Lcner, the leader (6. 1894), Joseph Smilovits, 
the second violin (b. 1894), and Sandor Roth, 
the viola (6. 1895), being pupils of Jeno Hubay, 
who, as far as chamber music is concerned, 
owed much to the influence of his master and 
intimate friend Joachim. Imre Hartman, the 
violoncellist (b. 1895), was a pupil of the 
equally famous David Popper. 

All won many distinctions and w’cre members 
in 1918 of the Opera orchestra in Buda- 
pest when, at the outbreak of revolution in 
Hungary, Lcner gathered around him his three 
friends, and the four together retired to a 
remote Hungarian village, dedicating their 
best energies to the study of chamber music. 

After tw’o years of work they made an 
appearance in Vienna before an international 
gathering of musicians, amongst them Maurice 
Ravel, wlio personally invited them to Paris, 
w’here the coneerts they gave proved a revela- 
tion to the exacting public of that city. Since 
then they have pla^^ed with success in all the 
musical centres of Europe. 

Th('ir fourth visit to London in 1925 was 
signalised by an historical scries of quartet 
performances, from Stamitz to Debussy, given 
in Wigrnore Hall, and by a unique recital in 
the Albert Hall, in which a platform was 
erected in the centre of the hall. 

The playing of the Leiier Quartet is char- 
acterised by fine tone quality, homogeneity of 
style and technical brillianc5\ Gramophone 
records of their playing are in great demand. 

w. w. c. 

LENTO = ‘ slow,* implies a pace and style 
similar to a slow Andante. 

LENTON, John (6. 1656), appointed mush 
cian for the violin to Charles II., Aug. 2, 1693, 
one of the band of music of William and Mary 
and of Queen Anne, from 1692-1718, published 
in 1694 ‘ The Gentleman’s Diversion, or the 
Violin explained,’ with some airs composed by 
himself and others at the end. A second 
edition, with an appendix, and the airs omitted, 
appeared in 1702, under the title of ‘ The XTse- 
ful Instructor on the Violin.’ It is remarkable 
that in neither edition is there any mention of 
‘ shifting,* and the scale given reaches but to 
c'". In 1692, in conjunction with Thomas 
Toilet, he published ‘ A Consort of Musick in 
throe parts.’ Lenton composed the overtures 
and act tunes to the following plays : ‘ Venice 
Preserved,’ 1682 ; ‘ The Ambitious Step* 
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mother,’ 1700; ‘ Tamburlain,’ 1702; ‘The 
Fair Penitent,’ 1703 ; ‘ Liberty asserted,’ 

‘ Abra Muley,’ 1704 ; and ‘ The Royal Captive.* 
Songs by him are in several of the collections of 
the period, and other vocal pieces in ‘ The 
Pleasant Musical Companion * ( 1 685). He con- 
tributed to D'Urfey’s ‘ Third Collection of New 
Songs,’ to ‘ Apollo’s Banquet,’ and revised the 
tunes for the earlier editions of his ‘ Pills to 
purge Melancholy.’ The second vol. of Play- 
ford’s Dancing Master, 1713, is ‘ carefully cor- 
rected by J. Lenton, one of Her Majesties 
Servants.’ The date of his death has not been 
ascertained, but it was probably soon after 
1718, when his name disappears from the royal 
band. w. h. h. ; addns. from D.N.B., etc. 

LENTZ, Heinrich Gerhard (6. Cologne, 
c. 1764 ; d, Warsaw, Aug. 21, 1839), e pianoforte 
virtuoso and composer who played at the Con- 
cert Spirituol, Paris, in 1785, and at Salomon’s 
concerts in London, 1792. He went to Ham- 
burg in 1795, and was engaged in the same year 
by Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia; but sup- 
planted by Dussck in 1802, ho went via Halle to 
Warsaw, where he became teacher at the Con- 
servatoire in 1826 and retired on the dissolution 
of that institute in 1831. He composed 3 sym- 
phonies, concertos, solos and sonatas, with and 
without flute or violin, 9 pianoforte trios, and 
songs. E. V. d. s. 

LENZ, Wilhelm von (6. 1808 ; d. St. Peters- 
burg, Jan. 31, 1883), Russian councillor at St. 
Petersburg, and author of Beethoven et ses trois 
styles {2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1852), in which the 
idea, originally suggested by Fetis, that Beet- 
hoven’s works may be divided into three separ- 
ate epochs, has been carried out to its utmost 
limits. This was followed by Beethoven : eine 
Kunststudie, in 6 vols. — ^i.-iii., Cassel, 1855-"56; 
iv.-vi., Hamburg, 1860. This is an entirely 
different work from the foregoing, and though 
often extravagant in expression, has a certain 
value from the enthusiasm of the writer and the 
unwearied manner in which he has collected 
facts of all kinds about Beethoven’s works. He 
also published Die grossen Pianofortevirtiiosen 
unserer Zeit (Berlin, 1872), a collection of 
articles on Liszt, Chopin, Tausig, Henselt, and 
many other great artists, from personal know- 
ledge, well translated in the Monthly Musical 
Record for 1878. Aus dem Tagebuche eines 
Livldndcrs appeared in Vienna, without date. 

P. G. 

LEO, Leonardo (6. S. Vito degli Sclavi, Aug. 
5, 1694; d. Naples, Oct. 31, 1744), more cor- 
rectly Lionardo Oronzo Salvatore de Leo, was 
bom of humble parents at S. Vito degli Sclavi, 
now called S. Vito dei Normanni, not far from 
Brindisi. He was the youngest of the three 
sons of Leonardo de Leo and Saveria Martino, 
and was named liConardo after his father, who 
died before his birth, Oronzo after an ancestor 
whose name has been perpetuated in the family 


up to the present day, and Salvatore because 
he came into the world poor like our Saviour. 
According to the family traditions recorded by 
Cavaliere Giacomo Leo, a descendant of his 
brother Giuseppe, he was educated at S. Vito 
by the Dominicans, who discovered his musical 
talent and persuaded his mother and his undos 
Don Stanislao de Leo, cantor of the church of 
S. Vito, and Doctor Teodomiro de Leo to send 
him to pursue his musical studies at Naples. 
He was admitted to the Conservatorio della 
Pictk dei Turchini in 1703, being then 9 years 
old, and remained there until he came of age 
in 1715. He must not be confused with a 
relative of his, Leonardo Leo (not de Leo), son 
of Corrado Loo, who was in easy circumstances, 
and was living at Naples ‘ in dorribus Conserva- 
tori,’ i.e. in a house belonging to the Con- 
servatorio della Pietk dei Turchini at this time. 
This Leonardo married in 1713 ; his namesake 
would not have been allowed to do so while 
still a pupil of the Conservatorio, and indeed he 
remained single all his life. 

At Naples Leonardo studied first under 
Provenzale, and later under Nicola Fago il 
Tarentino. It has been stated that he was also 
a pupil of Pitoni at Romo, and of Alessandro 
Scarlatti at Naples ; but although his work 
was certainly much influenced by both these 
masters, he cannot have received direct tuition 
from either of them. He could not have gone 
to Rome for lessons while a poor student at a 
Neapolitan Conservatorio, and A. Scarlatti on 
his return to Naples towards the close of the 
year 1708 was teaching, not at the Pietk dei 
Turchini, but at the Poveri di Gesh Cristo. 

Leo made his first appearance as a com- 
poser with a sacred drama on the subject of 
Santa Chiara, entitled ‘ L’ Infedeltk abbattuta,’ 
performed by the students of the Conservatorio 
during the carnival of 1712, and repeated on 
Feb. 14 of that year at the royal palace, by 
command of the Viceroy. Florirno names as 
his first composition another sacred drama, 
‘ II trionfo della castita di S. Alessio,’ produced, 
according to him, on Jan. 4, 1713, at the Con- 
servatorio, but no trace of either score or 
libretto is to bo found, and it is not mentioned 
in the newspapers of the time. His first secular 
opera was ‘ Pisistrato * (Teatro di S. Barto- 
lomeo, May 13, 1714), which was much ad- 
mired. In the following year the young com- 
poser was made second master at the Pieta dei 
Turchini, and (according to Florirno) organist 
of the cathedral ; in 1716 he appears to have 
been appointed supernumerary organist of the 
royal chapel, and on June 23, 1717, organist, 
with a stipend of 12.76 lire a month. This 
promotion was probably connected with the 
departure for Rome of A. Scarlatti. whi(ih took 
place in the autumn, after which he received no 
stipend, but continued to hold the title of 
Frimo Maestro della Real Cappeila. Leo also 
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became maestro di cappella at the church of S. I 
Maria della Solitaria, which belonged to a con- 
vent of Spanish nuns. In 1718 he produced 
‘ Sofonisba,’ hitherto supposed to have been his 
first opera, and in any case the first which 
definitely established his reputation as a com- 
poser for the stage. The scores of most of his 
operas of this time have disappeared, and only 
the more important ones need be mentioned 
here. In 1722 he composed recitatives and 
comic scenes for Gasparini’s ‘ Bajazette,* first 
produced under the name of ‘ Tamerlano * at 
Venice in 1710. The comic scenes were 
written by Bernardo Sabdumene, who after- 
wards became famous as a writer of comic 
libretti in Neapolitan dialect. This seems to 
have been the beginning of Loo’s brilliant 
career as a composer of comic opera. ‘ La 
mpeca scoperta ’ (‘ L’ imbroglio scoperto ’) was 
produced in 1723 at the Teatro dei Fiorentini, a 
theatre already celebrated for the comedies of 
A. Scarlatti and Leonardo Vinci, and was the 
first of a long series of successes in this line. 

In 1725 Alessandro Scarlatti died, and a 
number of promotions took place on the staff 
of the royal chapel, Leo now becoming first 
organist. It was probably at this date that he 
became master at the Conservatorio di S. Ono- 
frio. His fame now extended outside Naples. 

‘ Timocrate ’ had been given in Venice in 1723, 
and in 1726 his ‘ Trionfo di Camilla ’ was pro- 
duced at Romo. The charming pastorale ‘ In 
van la gelosia,’ which occurs in this opera, en- 
ables us to fix the date of the Neapolitan comic 
opera ‘ La semme>glianza di chi T ha fatta,’ in 
which the same air is sung as a show-piece by 
one of the minor characters. In 1732 he pro- 
duced his two celebrated oratorios ‘ La morte 
di Ab(;le ’ and * Sant’ Elena al Calvario.’ 

‘ Domofoonte,’ perhaps the most successful of 
all his operas, appeared in 1735 ; in this opera 
oc(;ur the Avcll-known duct ‘ La destra ti chiedo * 
and the pathetic air ‘ Misero pargoletto,’ con- 
sidered by Piccinni as a model of dramatic ex- 
pression. In 1737 he was at Bologna for the 
production of ‘ Siface,’ which was given twenty- 
seven times at the Teatro Malvezzi, and for 
which the composer received 1595 lire. ‘ Far- 
nace ’ (1737) was the last opera given ac the old 
Teatro di S. Bartolomeo before its final conver- 
sion into a church, the newly built San Carlo 
having taken its place as court theatre. I^kjo’s 
L’ Olimpiade * (1737) was the second opera 
performed there. In 1738 he composed ‘ Le 
nozze di Amore e di Psicho,’ a ‘ festa teatrale ’ 
in honour of the marriage of Charles III. with 
Maria Amalia Walburga of Saxony, and was so 
much taken up with this work that he was un- 
able to finish the opera * Demetrio,’ on which 
he was engaged, in spite of being imprisoned in 
his house and guarded by soldiers to ensure his 
working. He wrote the first act and part of 
Ihe second, which was finished by De Maja 


Lorenzo Fago, and Logroscino, the third being 
written by Riccardo Broschi, brother of Fari- 
nelli. The whole opera was, however, eventu- 
ally finished by Leo himself, and produced at 
Rome in 1742. 

Two important compositions belong to the 
year 1739 : the celebrated Miserere and the 
comic opera ‘ Amor vuol sofferenze.’ The 
Miserere was composed in March, for the use of 
the royal chapel, and afterwards presented to 
King Charles Emmanuel of 8avoy ; Florimo 
tells a story of loco’s refusing to allow it to be 
copied after this, until his pupils contrived to 
do so secretly and perform it before him. The 
comic opera ‘ Amor vuul sofferenze ’ is that de- 
scribed with so great delight by the President 
Los Brossos to do Neiiilly : 

‘ Nous avons eu quatro op6ras k la fois sur quatre 
theatres diff^rents [i.e. S. Carlo, Fiorentini, Nnovo, 
and della Pace). Apr^:s les avoir essay('‘.s siueesaive- 
ment j’en quittai blent 'jt trois pour no pas inanouer 
line seule representation de la Fres(iiiatanii, eorncdie 
en jargon dont la niusique cst de Leo . . . Quelle 
Invention ! Quelle harmonie I Quelle excellente 
plaisanterie musicale ! ' 

The heroine of the opera, Eugenia, disguises 
herself as a maidservant from Frascati : hence 
the title La finta Frascatana, under ivhich the 
opera was revived at Bologna in 1742, and by 
which it was no doubt conveniently known at 
the time of its first production. It was also 
known as ‘ II cioe,’ from the absurd character 
Fazio, a muddlo-headcd person who is always 
explaining and contradicting himself with the 
word ‘ cioe ’ — ‘ that is to say.’ In Nov. 1740 
Leo went to Turin for the production of 
‘ Achille in Sciro,’ and to Milan for that of 
* Scipione nolle Spagne,’ beung absent from 
Naples for four months. On Jan. 1, 1741, he 
succeeded Nicola Fago as first master at the 
Piotk doi Turchini, and, with the exception of a 
short visit to Rome in November of that year, 
he seems to have remained in Naples until his 
death. On Saturday morning, Oct. 31, 1744, 
he was found dead, having succumbed to apo- 
plexy while seated at his harpsiiihord : the 
romantic statement of Florimo that ho was 
engaged at the moment on the composition of 
‘ La finta Frascatana ’ is obviously untrue. 
The records of his death are conflicting, owing 
to a confusion with his namesake mentioned 
above ; for the various docimionts the reader 
may be referred to Cav. G. Leo’s biography. 
Ho was buried at the church of Montesanto, the 
last resting-place of A. Scarlatti and many 
other musicians of his school. 

In person, Leo was of middle height and 
handsome features ; in manner he was dignified 
and urbane. He was a man of serious char- 
acter, working hard at night when his other 
occupations left him little opportunity for com- 
position in the daytime, and so canfful in the 
preparation of music for performance that he 
would begin on Ash Wednesday rehearsing the 
Miserere to be sung in Holy Week. As f 
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teacher he was severe, but greatly beloved of 
his pupils, the most distinguished of whom were 
Piccinni and Jommelli. 

As a composer, his fame rests chiefly on his 
sacred music and his comic operas. He was 
the first of the Neapolitan school to obtain a 
complete mastery over modern harmonic coun- 
terpoint. In the f ugal movements of his psalms 
and masses he is entirely free from modal 
influences, and is careful to secure a strong 
rhythmic contrast between his subjects and 
counter-subjects, a moans of effect but vaguely 
attempted by A. Scarlatti. Leo is in this re- 
spect an important factor in the development 
of modem scholastic counterpoint. In other 
respects he presents little that is new. His 
melody is flowing and dignified, but rarely 
passionate ; his harmony clear and logical, 
with no attempt at romantic expression. Of 
his ecclesiastical stylo the Dixit Dominus in C, 
published by Novello, is a very typical speci- 
men ; another Dixit Dominus, for ten voices 
and orchestra, in D, exhibits similar qualities. 

Of his masses that in D major for five voices 
and orchestra is the best ; the well-known 
Miserere and the series of Introits, etc., for 
Lent, composed in 1744, show a successful 
adaptation of old methods to modem needs of 
expression, combining poetic feeling with a 
studiously restrained style. His sacred music 
for solo voices is less severe in manner ; we may 
mention the beautiful Lamentations for Holy 
Week, a graceful and florid Salve Regina, and 
a fine motet, ‘ Inter tot vana insana blandi- 
menta,* for soprano solo and double quartet of 
strings. 

As a composer of serious opera Leo is not 
especially interesting, and the scarcity of his 
scores makes it difficult to trace his develop- 
ment. IJis comic operas, however, are full of 
life and humour. ‘ Amor vuol sofferenze ’ 
fully merits the praise bestowed on it by Des 
Brosses, and no more amusing " plaisanterie 
musicale ’ could be found than Fazio’s great 
air, * lo non so dove mi sto,’ in which the mock- 
ecclesiastical accompaniment admirably illus- 
trates the grotesque pomposity of the character. 
* La semmeglianza ’ shows a keen sense of 
musical parody ; and all the comic operas are 
full of sparkling and vivacious music, generally 
including one or two ensemble movements 
which are spirited, though never developed to 
a strong climax, either dramatic or musical. 
Mention must also be made of his instrumental 
music, which includes a concerto for four violins 
and six admirable violoncello concertos com- 
posed in 1737 and 1738, for the Duke of 
Maddaloni. 

The best collection of Leo’s operas is at 
Montecassino ; the British Museum and Fitz- 
william Museum afford the best materials for 
the study oi his sacred music. A complete 
catalogue of his works, with the libraries where 


they are to be found, is printed in Cav. G. Leo’s 
biography. The writer’s special thanks are 
due to Cav. Leo for help in the preparation of 
this article. 


I. OPEEAS AND OTHER DRAMATIC WORKS 

Ptttlatrato (Naples, 1714). Score, MontocasBlno. 

*11 gran Riomo d’ Arcadia (Naples, 1714). Screnata. 

Diana aiuanto (Naples, 1717). Sereuata. Libretto, BrusBels Con- 
servatoire. 

Sesostri, Re d’ ERitto (with Gasparini). Libretto, Brussels Con- 
servatoire (Naples, 1717). 

Le nozze In Dunza, favoletta pastorale (Naples, 1718). 

Sofonlaba (Naples, 1718). Libretto, Naples R.L'.M. 

*Serenata for Sir OeorRo BynR, British Ambassador (Naples, 1710). 

Ludu I'apiro (Naples, 1720). (?) (Revived at Veuke, 1737 ; frag- 

ments, Brussels (’onserv.) 

Calo Graeco (Naples, 172i>). l.ibretto, Naples R.C.M. 

Artanna e Teseo (Naples, 1721). Libretto, BoloRiia, Llceo Musicale. 

Bajazette Imperador de’ Turdil, tragieoinedla (Naples, 1722), a 
mudlfieation by Leo of an opera by Unspariul called Taiucrlauu. 
Libretto. Naples R.C.M., Bologna. 

Artaserse ? 

•La mpeca scoperta (1/ Imlirogllo scoperti*) (Naples, 1723). 

Tiinoerate (Venice. 1723). Libretto, Bologna, Venice (Bibl. Marc.). 

•L* Ainniore fedele (Naples, 1724). 

•Lo pazzo apposto (11 Fluto I'azzo) (Naples, 1724). 

Le ffente Zingare (Naples, 17*24). Libretto, Naples (Blhl. Naz.). 

Turuo Ariclno (Naples, 17*24). By Leo and Vlud. Libretto. 
Brussels Con.scr\ atotre. 

Zenohialn Palmira (Naples, 17*2.5). Score and libretto. Naples R.C.M. 

II trioufo di Camilla (Rome, 17*2<)). Hcore, Montetasblno, Vienna, 
Dresden ; libretto, Bologna ; fragments, MUnster. 

La Semmeglianza dl chi 1* ha fatta (Naples, 172f!). Score, Monte- 
cassino ; libretto, Naples R.C.M ; fragments. Naples R.C.M. 

Dalli sdegnl d' Amore ovvero 1/ Orlsinene (Naples, 1720). Heote, 
Montecassino ; libretto, Naples R.(.' M. 

n t*ld (Rome, 1727). Libretto, Brussels Conservatoire, Bologna ; 
fragments. MUuster ? 

Argene (Venice, 172HI, Libretto, Bologna, Venice. Reprodueed 
at Naple.s in 1731 ; the autograph score of this version is at 
Montecassino. 

La pastorellaCommattuta (Naples, 1728). Libretto, Bologna. The 
composer's name appears under the anagram 'Oiiorio Lad el.’ 

Catone in Utica (Venice, 17*2!»). Bcnre, Brussels Cousen atoire ; 
hbretto, Brusjels Conservatoire, Bologna, Venice. 

La schlava per Amore (NapUM, i7‘21.'>). Libretto, Naples (Bibl. 
Naz.). The eomposcr’a name appears os * Onoriu laidcl.' 

Rosmeue (Naples, 173U). Libretto, Naples R.C.M. 

Kvergete (Rome, 1731). Score, Montecassino. 

La Vecchia Trammera (Naple.s, 173*2). By Oreflcc, airs added by 
Leo. Libretto, Naples (Bibl. Naz.). 

14 mariti a for/a (Naples. 1732) ? 

La festadl Barco (l.a^o and Vinci) (Naples, 1732). l.lbreiio, Brussels 
Conservatoire. 

Rosilla (Leo and Oreflee) (Naples, 1733). Libretto, Naples (BibU 
.N-iz.). 

Amor dA senno (Naples. 1733). Libretto, Rome (Bibl. .Angelica). 

11 castello d’ Atlante (Naples, 1734). Libretto, Brussels Conserva- 
t<>ire. 

La clemeuza dl Tito (Venice, l73.'>). Libretto, Bologna, Venice. 
fragmenlM, Naples R.l ' M 

•Demetrlo (Torre Magglure, 1735). 

Demofoontc (Naples, 1735). bcore, Brit. Mus.. Naples R.C.M., 
Montecassino. 

Emira (Naples, 1735). Score, Naples R.C.M., Montecassino 
libretto, Bologna, Na{»le8 R.C.M. 

Onore vince Amore (Naples, 173(1) ? 

Famaco (Naples, 173G). Score, Vienna, Paris (.’ouservatolre ; 
hbretl<», Naples R.C.M. 

Biface (Bologna, 1737). Score, Moiitocassiuo ; libietto, Bologna ; 
fragments, Brussels Couservatone. 

Ciro rlconoscluto (Naples, 1737). Hcore, M(uitcc.'*sslno, Najilcs 
R.C.M., Baris Conservatoire ; fragments, representing a latei 
revival, at Montecassino. 

L' amino tradltorc (Naples, 1737). Libretto, Naples R.C.M. 

La aimpatia del sanguc (Naples, 1737). Jdbretto, .Naples R.C.M 
autograph overture, Bans ( ousiirvatoire. 

L' Olimpisde (Naples, 1737). Score. Moiiteoasslno, Berlin, Venice, 
Baris Conservatoire ; libretto, Bologna ; fnigmci.ts at Monte- 
caasLno representing a later revival. 

II conte (Naples, 1738). 

Le nozze di Amore e di B iche (Naples, 1738). Kesta Teatralc. 
Score, Berlin, Naples R.(.'.M., J’arls t (Uihervatoire. 

Demetrlo (Naples, 1738). A different opera from that produced in 
1735. Leo was unable to tlnLsh it and was ussisted b> (>. dc 
Majo, I.rf>renzo Fago, Nicola J.ogrosclno and KIccardo Brosi hl. 
Leo completed the opera later (score at Bans Conservatoiic;, 
and It was given at Rome In 174*2 (libretto at Biusscls). 

Choruses for (Jammarota’s tragedy Sofronla (1738). 

Temlntocle (Florence, 1731)), Fragments, Brussels Conservatoire 
Probably adlltlons to an opera by U, B. Ristori. 

•Intennezzo and •Festa teatrale for the, Spanish (.lourt (Madrid, 
1739), for the marriage of the Infante I'hlllp. 

Amor sTiol sofferenze (also called II clod, or La finta Frascatann) 
(Naples, 1739), Score, Montecassino, Baris Cuuservatolre , 
libretto and fragments, Naples R.C.M. 

Achille In Sclro (Turin, 1739). Fragments, Montecassino, Naples. 

Alldoro (Naples, 1740). Hcore, Montecassino ; libretto, Naples. 

Bcipione nelle Spagne (Milan, 1740). Libretto, Bologna. 

Vliiatl (Blstoja, 1740). Libretto, Bologna. 

L’ Alessandro (Naples, 1741) ? 

L* impresario delle laole (’anarine (Vcnlc , 1742). Intermezzo,- 
libretto, Brussels Conservatoire. 

L' Andromaca (Naples, 1742). Bcore and libretto, Naples. 


* Neither score nor libretto survive, but tne wora, la meutlonad In 
contemporary Journals or other records. 
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*Aln added to Haase's IssipUe (Naples, 1742). 

L* Ambizlone delusa (Naples, 1742). Score, Paris Conservatoliw 
(partly autograph, a revised vursloD). Libretto, Niiplea. 
*Sereaata del felice parto della Regina dl Napoli (1743, not per- 
formed). Bv Leo, Manna and Logroscino. 

Decebalo (?) festa teatrale. Score at Paris Conservatoire. A 
modem German manuscript apparently copied from an auto- 
graph. Apparently composed for the birth of the Archduchess 
Marla Elizabeth, daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa, bum 
1743. 

11 fantastlco od 11 nuovo Don Chlsciotte (Naples, 1743). 

La Fedcltlk odiaU (Naples, 1744) f 
•Vologeso (Turin, 1744). 

La contesa dell’ Amore colla Vlrth (1744, for the marriage of the 
Dauphin of France with the Infanta of Bpaln). Autograph 
score, Faria Conservatoire. 

OFKRAS OF UNCERTAIN DATE 
D Hedo. Score, Rruasels. 

Lo uatreinunio aunu'^cuHo. Score, Montccaasino. 

Nitocri, Regina d’ Kgitto. Score, Moutecassino. 

I viaggiaturi. Libretto (PariH, 17(>4), BruMseLs and Bologna. 

Le noz/.o dl lole eti Ercole. Score at Mtlnster. 

Andromeda. Score at Vienna. A pasticcio with some airs of Leo. 
1750. 

II. ORATORIOS 

•8. Chiara o \* InfedelUk abbattuta (Naples, 1712). 

II trlonfo della ca<<tiU dl 8. Alesaio (Naples, 171.3) ? 

*l)aila iiiorte alia vita (8. Maria Maddalena). (Atranl near Amalfl, 
17VV.1 ) 

Oratorio per la B. V, del Rosario (Naples, 1730), Score at Mhuster. 
La inorte dl Abcle (Naples, 1732). Score, Naples RX'.M., Monte- 
ca.S'ono, Bologna, Brussels t'onservatnire, Munich, Dresden, 
Berlin, F.iiw ( ouserv atoirv , Vienna. Libretto, Bologna. 

B. Elena al ( '.tlvario (Naples, 1732). Score, B.M., Naples R.C.M., 
Cambridge Fit/u illi.un, Berim. Dresden, Montecasaino, Mtlnster, 
Paris (Joiiserv'atolre. 

8. Francesco dl Faola nel de, serin (Ijcccc, 17.38). 

8. Oeuovicfa Score, Naples K.f'.M. (by Leo 

Fragnieuts of an oratorio (autograph) in which the characters are 
Abdla and Kliseo. 1‘arls Conservatoire. 

III. MASSES 

? S.A T.B. and orch. In A (K. and (1.). I’aris Conservatoire. 

B.H.A T.B. and orch. In B tint (K. and (J ). Paris Conservatoire 
(.sutogniph) Berlin, cojtted by Wlnterfeld from parts in the 
Matlilasstift at Breslau, lbl7. 

? H .M.A T.B. and str. in 1). Paris Conservatoire. Doubtful. 

8.S.A T.B. .Hid oreh. in D (K. and O.). Naples K.C.M., Dresden, 
Berlin, Paris < onservalolre. 

B.S.A.T.n. and orch. In F (K. aul G.). B.M , Berlin. PitzwllUam 
has a fragmentary copy of the voice jiart only. 

8.8. A. T.B. and orch. In O (E. and U.). Two versions of ibis Maas 
exist. 

A B 

For 8. Vincenzo Ferrero, .;75.7. Berlin, 

Berlin. B.M. 

Cambridge. MQnster. 

Dresden. Munich. 

J.oudon R.C.M. 

I’aris Conserv'atolre. 

Gloria S.S.A.T.B, and orch. In O (1734). Berlin. 

Credo H.A.T.U. and str. in A, Berlin, Munich, Paris Conservatoire. 
Credo, SanctUH and Agnus, B.8.A.T.B., 8.».A.T.iJ. and atr. Naples 
R.«\M. 

Credo, Hanctus Benedictus and Agnus, ti.S.A.T.B. and org. In C. 
Naples R.C.M. 

Credo, S.A.T.B. str. and org. tit C. Berlin, Mdnster, B.M. 

IV. MOTETS, P8ALM8, ETl\ 

A soils ortu, S.S.T. and org. (autograph). Naples B.CJd. 

T Ave Keirina Caelorum, T.T.B.B. Berlin. 

Cessato eia cessate, H. and atr. B.M. 

Chr'stas factus cat, 8.8. and org. Fitzwilllam. 

Chrlstus factus e.st, 8. and org. B.M.. Vicuna, Naples. 

Christ uri fiu'tus eat, 8. solo, 8.A.T.B. and air. Naples. 

? Crcdldl propter quod, 8. A.T.B. Berlin, Milnstcr. 
lllxlt Dominus, 8,8.A.T.B. and orch. in A. Palermo R.C.M., Berlin, 
Fit/. william, I’aris t'onaervatolre, 

Dixit Dominu#, 8.A.T.B . 8.A.T.B. and orch. in C (1742 ?). Fltz- 
wllliarn; autograph (iJate cut off bv binder). (Kdlled by Stan- 
ford, Novello.) Naples R.< ’.M. (1742), Dresden, Berlin, Mtti»t«, 
Vienna Gcselischaft der Musilfreunde, London R.C.M., B.M., 
Parts Conseirvatoire. , . 

? Dixit Dominus, H.H.A T.B and orch. In D. Paris Conservatoire. 
Dixit Dominus, 8.A.T.B.. S.A.T.li. and orch. In D. Mttmstcr. 

Dixit Dtitninus, 8.8.A.T.B., H,8.A.T.B. and orch. In D. FU/.wimam 
(I73tl), Naples R.C.M. (1741), Berlin. Paris Conservatoire, 
r Dixit Dominus, S.8.A.T.B. and orch. in F. R.C.M. 

Dixit Dominus, H.8.A.T.B. and orch. in U. Mttnster. 

Dixit Dominus, B.A.T.B. and orch, in G. Naples (org. part pidy). 
Heu nos iniscroa, 8.R.A.T.B.. 8. A. T.B. B.M.. Berlin, Cambridge, 
Darmstadt. Dresden, Munich, Naples, Paris (Jonseryatoire. 
(The Dresden MS. is Inscribed 'Fatto a rirhiesta de’ Plttonl, 
which might be an error for ‘ dl * or * del Pllonl,* hutCav. G. l.eo 
reads de' Pittori, i.e. for the Congregozloiie dei Plttori In Naples. 
Inter tot van* Insana blandlmenU, 8. and double quartet of str. 

Naples R.tCM. ^ j 

Laudate Domlnom omnes gentes, B.A.T.B. ^d str. Dresden. 
Laadato Puerl Domlnura, 8.8.8.S. soli, 8.A.T.B., 8,A.T.B. coro and 
org. Naples R.C.M. 

? Ijiiidate Puerf, S.H.A, and orch. Dresden. 

Le/luni della settmiana saiita, S.A, and org. Munich, Berlin, 
Mdiister. B.M., Paris Conservatoire. « 

Magnlfltat. H.8.A.T.B., str. and org. in C min. Berlin, Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

Magnltlcat, a.8.A.T.B.. str. and org. in G min. Berlin, Munich, 
Milan, Naples. 


• Neither score nor Ubrctf o survive, but the work Is mentioned in 
sonteinporaiy iouraals or other records. 


Hisetere, 8.A.T.B., R.A.T.B. and org. In C min- (1730). Naples 
R.C.M. (untograph) Fitzwllliam, Munich, Berlin, Viouna, B.M., 
Paris Conservatoire, R.C.M. 

Miserere, B.A.T.B. and oi-ch. In C min. Munich, Milan. 

Jniruits, Uraduals, Offertories, and t’ommmnoris for the Bundayv 
of Lent. Composed for the Royal Chapel, Naples, 1744 : 

Ash Wednesdav. iniroit: Mlsererls omnium Domine. B.AT.B 
and qrg. B.M. 

First Sunday in Lent. Iniroit : Invocablt me et ego exaudlam enm 
Gradual: Angells suis Deus maudavlt de te. Offertory 
Scapulis suis obumbrabii tibi Dominus, 8.A.T.B. and org. 
B.M. Aut. Berlin, Mtinster. 

Second Sunday in Lent, lutroit : Beminlscere miseratinnum 
iuarum. Gradual : Tribulationes cordis niel dllatatae sunt. 
B.A.T.B. and org. Communion : Intellige clamorem meum, 
8. solo, B.A.T.B. and org. B.M. Aut. 

Fourth Sunday in Lent. Iniroit: Laelare Jerusalem. Gradual: 
Lactutus sum In his : R.A.T.B. and org. B.M. Ant., Berlin, 
Mtinster. Offertory : Laudate Dominum quia beuignuu est, 
8.8. soil, 8.A.T.B. and org. B.M. Aut. 

Passion Sunday. Introit : Judica me Deus, B.A.T.B. and org. 
Gradual: Erlpe me Domine, B.A.T.B. and org. Aut, B.M., 
Berlin, Miluatcr, Paris Conservatoire. Communion : Hoc 
corpus quod pro nobis traditur, 8.8. soli, 8.A.T.B. and org. 
B.M. ‘Aut., Miluster. 

Pange lingua (for the Cons, dl 8. Onofrio, 1744). B.A.T.B. and sir, 
Naplea ll.C.M.., Dresden. 

Praebe Virgo benignas aures, 8. and org. Berlin, Mflnstor. 

Quae Vlrtus Inffnlta, B.A.T. and str. Berlin. 

Besponsorii dl 8. Antonio dl Padova (81 quaeris mlracula). 8.A.T.B. 
and str. Naples R.C.M. 

ResponsnrfJ for Holy Week. B.A.T.B. and org. (In monte Olivet!). 
Naples R.C.M., Berlin, MlinMter, Munich, B.M. 

Ralve Regina, 8. and str. In C min. R.C'.M. 

Halve Keglna, 8. and str. in F. Berlin, Mtinster. 

Te Deum, 8.A.T.B. and orch. In D, Berlin, Paris Conservatoire, 
R.C.M. Chorus, B.A T.B. and orch., with two sets of words, 
(a) Cum Sancto Spiritu, and (5) Alleluia. The Cmu Banctu 
Bplritu, written above the notes, appears to be autograph. 
Naples R.C.M. 


V. STUDIES IN COUNTERPOINT, ETC. 
Fugues for two voices. Najiles R.C.M. 

Various. Berlin, Naples, Moutecassino, Bologna, Milan. 


VI. INSTRUMENTAL MUHJC 
Concerto for four vln. and bass in D. Berlin, Dresden. 

Six Concert! (one called a Sinfonia Concertata) for v’cl., with two 
vlns. and bass. Composed for the Duke of Maddaluni, aut., 
1737 and 1738. Naples R.C.M., Milan. 

Toccatas for Ccml>alo. Milan, Monteca-ssinu, Naples ; one in G min., 
published hi a modernised form under the name of ‘ Arietta * 
has become very popular. 

Aria con variazionl per cembalo. Montecasslno. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Used as authorities for the above) 

F4tis, Florimo, Cav. O. Leo, Leonardo Leo, mmirlsta del teeolo 
xrfii e le $ue opere mutiraJi, Naples, 1U05 ; / Niffnori Leo, i IH Leo 
rircAi e poveri nelteeoU xHi e xvlii , etc., Naples, 1901 ; Leonardo Leo 
ed il $uo omonimo, Naples, 1901 ; S. Vtto del A'ormanni, Naples, 
1904. 


In addition to the above works there are 
numerous cantatas for a single voice, arias from 
operas, etc., in various libraries. E. J. d, 

LEO Dl MODENA, an early 17th-century 
Jewish composer of Mantua, wrote an essay on 
choral singing in the Synagogue, in Bossies 
Schirha-Schirim (Venice, 1623). 

LEONARD, Hubert (6. Bellaire, Belgium, 
Apr. 7, 1819 ; d, Paris, May 6, 1890), famous 
violinist, entered the Piiris Conservatoire in 
1836, and studied under Haboneck. Ho estab- 
lished his reputation as a brilliant player by a 
tour through Germany in 1844, and was the 
first to play Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in 
Berlin, under the immediate direction of the 
composer. In 1847 he succeeded do Heriot as 
first professor of the violin at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, In 1867 he resigned on account of 
ill-health and wont to live in Paris, where ho 
died. He was an eminently successful teacher, 
and counted among his pupils many of the best 
modern Belgian, German and French violinists. 
Leonard was a brilliant virtuoso, excelling espe- 
cially in arpeggios and staccatos. 

Madame Leonard {nee Antonia Sitcher do 
Mondi, a niece of Manuel Garcia) gained much 
distinction in concert singing, and was for many 
years a successful teacher of singing in Paris. 
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LEONARDA, Isabella (6. Novara, e. 1641), 
abbess of the convent of St. Ursula, Novara ; 
composer of masses, motets (the last book, op. 
20, Bologna, 1700) and other church music. 
(List in Q.-L.) 

LEONARDO, Giovanni, dell’ Abpa (late 
16th cent.), Neapolitan composer of villanelle 
and canzone in collective volumes ((J.-X.). 

LEONCAVALLO, Ruggiero (6. Naples, 
Mar. 8, 1858 ; d, Montocatini, near Florence, 
Aug. 9, 1919), composer of * Pagliacci * and 
other loss famous operas, was the son of a 
magistrate. His musical studies began with the 
pianoforte, which he learnt, first, from a musi- 
cian named Siri, and afterwards from Simonetti, 
a teacher of some repute at Naples, the author 
of an Enciclopedia del pianista. In duo course 
Leoncavallo was admitted to the Neapolitan 
Conservatoire, where he became the pupil of 
Beniamino Cesi for the piano, of Michele Ruta 
for harmony, and of Lauro Rossi for composi- 
tion. 

At the age of 18 he left the Conserva- 
toire with the diploma of ‘ maestro,* and set to 
work upon an opera. His subject was the tragic 
story of Chatterton, the libretto being an 
adaptation of Alfred de Vigny’s drama. At 
Bologna, whither he had gone to attend the 
lectures of the famous poet and litterateur Car- 
ducci, he completed the opera and arranged for 
its production, but at the last moment the 
impresario decamped, leaving the unfortunate 
composer almost penniless. In despair Leon- 
cavallo was compelled to imdertake any work 
that would keep him from starvation. He gave 
lessons in singing and in piano-playing, and 
played accompaniments at cafe-concerts. In 
the latter capacity he travelled far, visiting 
England, France, Holland and Germany, and 
going even as far as Cairo. After many years* 
wandering he returned to Italy, and presented 
himself to the house of Ricordi, with the scen- 
ario of a vast trilogy dealing with the history of 
the Renaissance in Italy, for which he had al- 
ready completed the libretto of the first section, 

‘ I Medici.* The latter was accepted, and in a 
year Leoncavallo had finished the music. 

For three years he waited vainly in the hope 
of seeing his opera produced, and then betook 
himself in despair to the rival house of Son- 
zogno. Here he was well received, and for this 
firm he wrote his 2-act opera * Pagliacci,’ which 
was produced at the Teatro dal Verme, Milan, 
on May 21, 1892, with very great success. Leon- 
cavallo’s name soon became famous throughout 
Italy, and on Nov. 10, 1893, his ‘ Medici,’ the 
first section of his Renaissance trilogy, ‘Crepus- 
culum,* was produced at the Teatro dal Verme. 
The work, which deals with the Pazzi con- 
spiracy and the murder of Giuliano de’ Medici, 
was a failure ; and the composer, discouraged 
by its unfavourable reception, never completed, 
or at any rate never published, the remaining 


sections of the trilogy, ‘ Savonarola * and ‘ Ce- 
Bare Borgia.* Leoncavallo’s early opera, ‘ Chat- 
terton,’ which was finally given at the Teatro 
Nazionale, Rome, on Mar. 10, 1896, was no 
more successful than * I Medici,’ but ‘ La 
Boh^me ’ (Teatro della Fenice, Venice, May 6, 
1897), an adaptation of Henri Murger’s novel, 
was far more favourably received, although 
handicapped by inevitable comparisons with 
Puccini’s opera on the same subject, which nad 
been produced with overwhelming success a 
few months earlier, and was actually being 
played to crowded audiences at another theatre 
in Venice at the same time. 

Leoncavallo’s next opera, ‘ Zaza,’ an adapta- 
tion of the play by Berton and Simon, was 
produced at the Teatro Lirico, Milan, on Nov. 
10, 1900, with fair success, and has subsequently 
been performed in Germany, Holland and Paris. 

* Dcr Roland * was written in response to a com- 
mission of the German Emperor, Wilhelm II., 
who hoard ‘ I Medici ’ in Berlin in 1894, and be- 
lieved that in the Italian poet and musician he 
had found a bard worthy of celebrating the 
glory of the house of Hohenzollern, as in ‘ I 
Medici ’ he had celebrated that of the great 
Florentine family. ‘ Der Roland ’ is founded 
upon Willibald Alexis’s romance, ‘ Der Roland 
von Berlin,’ which deals with the subjugation of 
Berlin by the Elector Frederick II. Of this 
work an Italian translation was made for Leon* 
cavallo’s benefit by the Emperor’s orders, from 
which he constructed his own libretto. This, 
after the music was finished, was translated 
back into German by Georg Droescher, and 
the opera was produced at the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin, on Dec. 13, 1904. In spite of 
the patronage of the Emperor, and the favour 
of the Court, ‘ Der Roland ’ attained no perma- 
nent success. It was, in fact, in his most am- 
bitious works, such as this and ‘ I Medici,’ that 
Leoncavallo showed to least advantage. In 
operas of the type of ‘ Zara ’ and ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
his strong feeling for theatrical effect served 
him well, but his musical inspiration was 
singularly deficient, and his more pretentious 
works were hardly more than strings of ill- 
digested reminiscences. 

In 1910 two new operas by him were pro- 
duced in Rome within four days of each other, 
‘ Maia ’ in 3 acts, libretto by Paul de Choudens, 
at the Costanzi Theatre, Jan. 15, 1910 ; and 

* Malbruk,’ a comic opera in 3 acts, libretto by 
Signor Nessi, at the Teatro Nazionale, on 
Jan. 19. 

Later works, several of them no more than 
operettas of slight quality, were ‘ I Zingari ’ 
(London, 1912). * La reginalla delle rose ’ 
(Rome, 1912), ‘ Are you there ? * (London, 
1913), ‘La Candidata’ (Rome, 1915), ‘Goffredo 
Mameli ’ (Genoa, 1916), * Prestami tua moglie * 
(Montecatini, 1916). * Edipo Re ’ (Chioago^ 
1920). 
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As a librettist Leoncavallo showed uncom* 
mon dramatic ability. Not only did he 
write the libretti for his own operas, but, 
like Bolto, ho occasionally placed his talent 
at the service of his friends, as in the case, 
for instance, of * Mario Wetter,* an opera by 
the Portuguese composer, Augusto Machado. 
Apart from his operatic works, Leoncavallo 
was the composer of a symphonic poem, * Sera- 
fita,* founded upon Balzac’s novel, and of a 
ballet entitled * La Vita d’ una Marionetta.* 

B. A. s., with addns. 

LEONETTI, Giovanni Battista, of Crema, 
organist of S. Agostino of that town in 1617. 
He composed a book of masses, 8 v., and a book 
of madrigals, 5 v. ; also 4 madrigals a 6 in 
Orazio Scalotta’s ‘ Affettuosi affetti ’ (1604). 

LEONI (d. Kingston, 1797 i), a vocalist of 
repute during the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury. His real name was Myer Lyons, and he 
was uncle to John Braham. After being a 
chorister at the Great Synagogue in Aldgate, 
London, ho made an appearance in opera at 
Covont Garden in the part of Arbaces, in 
* Artaxerxes,* by Dr. Ame, in 1776. He sang 
in other Covent Garden operas, including 
Shield’s * Flitch of Bacon,’ in 1778. 

He joined Giordani in the management of 
an English opera-house in Dublin, and was also 
engaged by Palmer for the Royalty Theatre. 
After remaining some time in England and 
Ireland, he was appointed ‘ bazzan * at the 
Jewish Synagogue at Kingston, Jamaica, being 
the first to hold that office in the English 
colonies. 

His voice is said to have been of fine quality, 
surpassing even that of his talented nephew, 
John Braham. He composed small pieces for 
the theatre, and for use in the Jewish ritual. 

The hymn-tune ‘ Leoni ’ was named after 
him from the circumstance that he supplied 
Thomas OUver, the hymn-writer, with it, the 
tune being sung as a * Yigdal * in the Syna- 
gogue. It was first published in a collection 
in 1781. F. K. 

LEONI, Giovanni Antonio (17th cent.), 
Italian violinist, composed Senate di violino 
a voce sola di . . . lib. I, op. 3, Rome, 1652. 
These 31 sonatas are among the earliest written 
for the violin. A motet by Leoni appears in a 
collective volume of 1625. 

LEONI, Leone, maestro di cappella at the 
Duomo of Vicenza from at least 1688, belongs 
to the Venetian school of composers, whose 
chief merit does not so much consist in the poly- 
phonic interweaving of the separate voices in 
skilful and elaborate counterpoint, as in the 
variety and brilliance of colouring by expressive 
harmony and the contrasts of double choirs. 

His publications are five Books of Madrigals 
a 6, containing twenty or twenty-one each, 

1 The JmHih Knenelopmdia about 1800, but Ozberry, 

nrobaUy taore trustworthy la this matter, famishes the former data. 


Venice, 1688-1602 ; * Penitenza,* a book of 
Spiritual Madrigals a 5, 21 w, 1606 ; ‘ Sacri 
fiori,* four Books of Motets for one to four 
voices with organ accompaniment, 1606-22,* 
* Sacrae cantiones,* lib. I. a 8, with double 
organ score 20 n, 1608 ; ‘ Psalmodia,* v/ith 
two Magnificats a 8, 1613 ; ‘ Aurea corona,’ 
concert! a 10 for four voices and six instru- 
ments, etc., 25 ?i., 1615. It will thus be seen 
that Leoni also followed in the wake of Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli in the combining of voices and 
instruments, using the instruments obbligato, 
I'he works of Leoni which would seem to have 
been most valued by his contemporaries are 
his motets for double choir a 8, fifteen of which 
appear in the Promptuarium of Schadaems, 
1611, and four in the Fhrilegivm of Boden- 
schatz, 1621. Of these Ambros singles out 
two for special mention. A Passion motet, 
‘ O Domine Jesu Christe adoro te,’ he describes 
as of an almost heavenly beauty, and of ‘ Petre 
amas me ’ he says that hardly any one haa given 
a more beautiful and touching expression to 
the rapturous utterance of divine love, la 
Torchi’s L* arte muaicale in Jialia, vol. ii , 
there are two madrigals of Leoni from the 
volume of 1602, both interesting, one a 
nightingale echo song, the two upper voices 
meant to represent one nightingale echoing the 
other in canon. j. r. m. 

LEONINUS, Maoister Leo, a 12th-century 
organist and maitre de chapelle at * Beatae 
Mariae Virginia * (afterwards rebuilt as Notre 
Dame), Paris, one of the first to mark the 
different time values of notes. He is said to 
have surpassed his successor, Perotinus, in the 
art of organ-playing (Q.-L.). 

LEONORA OVERTURES. The four over- 
tures to Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio * are known as 
the ‘ Leonora * Nos. 1,2 and 3 in C major, and 
‘ Fidelio * in E major. The order and the 
occasion of their composition is as follow's ; 
‘ Leonora ’ No. 2 for production of the opera, 
Nov. 20, 1805 ; ‘ Leonora * No. 3 for the re- 
vival, Mar. 1806 ; ‘ Leonora * No. 1 for a per- 
formance at Prague, May 1807, which never 
materialised ; and ‘ Fidelio ’ for final revision of 
the opera. May 26, 1814. (See Fidelio.) 

LfiONORE, OU L’ AMOUR CONJUGAL, 
the original title of Beethoven’s opera Fidelio 
(g'.v.). The book, written by Bouilly, had been 
set by Gaveaux (Opera-Comique, Paris, Feb. 19, 
1798) ; an Italian version was set by Paer 
(Dresden, Oct. 3, 1804). 

LUPINE, a family of French organ-builders. 

(1) Jean Fran<:ois (d. Toulouse, Oct. 21, 
1762), established at the beginning of the 18tb 
century the reputation of the firm. His prin- 
cipal instruments are the great organ of the 
Cordeliers at Toulouse (1727) and that of the 
Cathedral at Lodeve (1762). He was nearly 
80 years of age at his death. 

(2) Jean Francois (6. Toulouse, July 18, 
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1732 ; d» P4zenas» July 30, 1817), son of the 
preceding, pupil and friend of Dom Bcdos, and 
the most celebrated of the family. He estab- 
lished his factory at Pezenas. His principal 
instruments are : the organ at Pezenas (1757) ; 
the reconstruction of the organ in the church 
at Saint- Just de Narbonne ( 1770-7 1 ) ; the organ 
of the Cathedral at Saint-Pierre at Montpellier 
(1776-80), 48 stops and 3471 pipes. 

(3) Adrien (6. Toulouse, July 15, 1735), 
brother of (2), established himself at Paris 
about 1758 and there became the brother-in- 
law of Frangois Henri Clicquot. In 1767 he 
restored the great organ of Nantes Cathedral, 
in 1777 constructed that of the Church of La 
Chapelle near St. Denis, and in 1778 restored 
that of the Church of St. Medard in Paris. In 
1772 he submitted to the Academie des Sciences 
(T.I, p. 109) a system ot forte piano organise^ of 
his own invention. A second keyboard com- 
bined the speech of an eight-foot bass, a treble 
tLute, a bassoon and oboe stop. r. R^. 

L’flPINE, Francesca Marghbrita de, see 

l^iPTNE. 

IjEPORIN, Johann Christoph, German 
organist. Dates of birth and death unknown. 
Was organist of the Domkirche ^ at Halle from 
1697-1702. Leporin was removed from his post 
by Frederick of Prussia owing to his dissolute 
manner of living, and was succeeded by the 
17-year old G. F. Handel. Handel was a 
Lutheran, but was appointed to this post, a fit- 
ting member of the Reformed Church not being 
obtainable. It is most important to realise 
thst it was Leporin who was the author of the 
scandals with which many Handel biographers 
^starting with Main waring, who was followed by 
Schoelcher) have burdened Friedrich Willielm 
Zachau, Handel’s master. Zachau’s name has 
been finally cleared (after a general mention of 
the falseness of the accusations by Mattheson 
in his 0. F, Handels Lebensbeschreibung) by 
Chrysander (i. p. 61). s. G. 

LEROUX, Xavier Henry Napoleon 
(6. Velletri, Italy, Oct. 11, 1863 ; d, Paris, Feb. 
2, 1919), was a pupil of Massenet at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he gained in 1881 a second 
accessit for piano and a first prize for harmony; 
in 1882 a second prize for counterpoint and an 
honourable mention for the Pris de Rome ; in 
1884 a first prize for counterpoint and tho 
second Prix de Rome; and finally, in 1885, the 
Prix de Rome itself with his cantata ‘Endy- 
mion. * Leroux’s dramatic works are ‘ Cl^opatre,’ 
incidental music to a five-act drama by Sardou 
and Moreau (Porte Saint-Martin, Oct. 23, 1890) ; 
‘ Evangeline,Myric drama in four acts (Brussels, 
Dec. 1895) ; incidental music for ‘ Les Perses,’ 
adapted from Aeschylus (0d6on, Nov. 5, 1896); 
music for * La Montagne enchant4e * (in colla- 
boration with A. Messager, Porte Saint-Martin, 

1 Matthenon haa tT.L. Frauenklrche. Thla la an error. Leporin 
\7a« a member of the Reformed Church, and Uda body worshipped 
ai tbe Domkirche. 


Apr. 12, 1897) ; ‘ Astart6,* four-act opera (Pari« 
Opera, Feb. 15, 1901) ; * La Reine Fiammette 
(after Catullo Mondcs), in four acts (Opera- 
Comique, Dec. 23, 1903) ; ‘ William Ratcliffe * 
(Opera-Comique, Jan. 22, 1906) ; ‘ Theodora ’ 
fMonte Carlo, Mar. 19, 1907) ; ‘ Le Cheminoau* 
(Opera-Comique, Nov. 6, 1907) ; ‘ Xantho chez 
les courtisancs * (1910); ‘ Lo Carillonneur * 
(1913) ; ‘ La Fille de Figaro * (Paris, Apollo, 
Mar. 11, 1914) ; ‘ Los Cadeaux de Noel’ (1916); 

‘ 1814,* lyric drama (Monte Carlo, Apr. 6, 1918); 

* Nau8itho6 ’ (Nice, Apr. 9, 1920) ; ‘ La Plus 
Forte* (Op4ra-Coraiquo, Jan. 1 1, 1924). Apart 
from the stage, Leroux’s works include an over- 
ture ‘ Harald,’ given at tho Lamoureux Con- 
certs ; ‘ Venus et Adonis,’ lyric scene (Concerts 
de rOpera, 1897) ; and many songs. He also 
wrote church music, a Mass with orchestra, 
motets, etc., and filled the post of professor of 
harmony at the Paris Conservatoire from 1 896 
till his death. He edited Musica and founded 
the music-school knowm as the Conservatoire 
Musica. o. F. ; addns. m. l. p. 

LE ROY, Adrien, see Roy, A. Le. 

LE ROY, Bartholomro, see Roy, B. Le. 

LE SAGE DE RICHEE, P. F., see Sace 
DE RlCll^lB. 

LESCHETIZKY^ Theodor (6. Lancut, 
Austrian Poland, June 22, 1830; d. Dresden, 
Nov. 14, 1915), a distinguished pianist, whose 
fame, however, rested more on his teaidiing 
than on personal performance. Ho attracted 
notice in Vienna by his pianoforte-playing in 
1845, He was at St. Petersburg (1852-78) as 
a professor at the Conservatoiium, then settled 
in Vienna, where he developed his own school 
of piano-playing, and w'as responsible for the 
training of a large number of distinguished 
pianists, including Padcrew^ski. While at St. 
Petersburg he married Mile. Friedeburg, a 
concert singer. His three subsequent mar- 
riages were with pupils, namely, Annette 
Essipoff {g.v.) (1880-92), Donimirska Beni- 
slavska (1894-1908), Marie Gabriele Rozborska 
(1908). The last-named made her appearance 
in London as Mme. Leschetizky in the year of 
her marriage. 

Leschetizky’s compositions chiefly consist 
of morccaux de salon for the piano, but an 
opera, ‘ Die orsto Falte,’ was given with success 
at Prague in 1867, at Wiesbaden in 1881, and 
elsewhere. He made his debut in England at 
the Musical Union concerts in 1864, playing 
in the Schumann Quintet, and solos of his own 
composition, and later frequently appeared at 
the same concerts. An account of his method 
was published as Die Orundlage des Methods 
Leschetizky by Mai wine Bree in 1902. The 
following books shed further light on the 
principles of his teaching and the qualities of 
his personality ; 

Hartr I7n 8CHT7LX> TOir Die Hand dee Pianistetu 

( 1901 .) 
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the Fkench by Geaevldve Seymour Lincoln. (New York, 

1903.) 

AmfTKTTB TTttt,t.ah ! Th. Lenthetizky. Living Mtuiert of Jituie. 

(I.oii«lon, 1900.) 

Ethrl Nrwl'Omh: Lesehetizky as / knew him. (New York and 

London, 19‘J1.) . addllS. O. 

LESLIE, (1) Henry David (6. London, June 
18, 1822 ; d. Llansaintfraid, near Oswestry, 
Feb. 4, 1896), important in the history of choral 
music in England for the choir which he 
directed and brought to a high pitch of excel- 
lence, began his musical education under 
Charles Luisas in 1838. 

For several years he played the violoncello 
at the Sacred Harmonic Society and elsewhere. 
In 1847, on the formation of the Amateur 
Musical Society, he was appointed its honorary 
secretary, and continued so until 1855, when 
ho bec^ame its conductor, which post ho re- 
tained until the dissolution of the Society in 
1861. The choir which bore his name was 
actually formed by Joseph Homing in 1853, 
and conducted at first by Frank Moir ; I.ieslie 
undertook the leadership in 1855, and the first 
concert took place in 1856. At first the 
number of voices was limited to about sixty, 
but afterwards it was increased to 240, so that 
a large work could replace the madrigals, for 
the sake of which the choir was originally 
founded. In 1878 it gained the first prize 
in the International Compc‘tition of choirs at 
Paris. In 1863 Leslie was appointed con- 
ductor of the Herefordshire Philharmonic 
Society, an amateur body at Hereford. In 
1874 ho became the director and conductor of 
the Guild of Amateur Musicians. In 1880 his 
choir was broken up ; it was subsequently 
reorganised under Randegger, and in 1885- 
1887 Leslie resumed its management. Leslie’s 
compositions were numerous, and included 
practically every fcjrm. They are not now con- 
sidered important. w. h. h. ; rev. c. 

His son (2) William Henry Perry (6. 1860 ; 
d. Llansaintfraid, May 23, 1926) miited 

something of his father’s musical gifts and 
enthusiasm with a successful business career. 
Ho was a member of Lloyd's (Godwin & Leslie) 
and was the first chairman of Lloyd’s Brokers 
Association. Ho furtlu'red various societies 
for amateur music in connexion with Lloyd’s. 
As a director of John Broadwood & Son ho 
promoted the interesting concerts given by 
that firm in London. Ho was a member of 
the Council of the R.C.M. and Master of the 
Musicians’ Company (1924). His most in- 
dividual work for music, however, was accom- 
plished in the singing festivals and competitions 
which he organised in the neighbourhood of 
his eountry estate in Wales. C. 

LESSEL, Franz (b. Pulawy on the Vistula, 
Poland, c. 1780 ; d. Aug. 1838), one of Haydn’s 
three favourite pupils, his father, a pupil of 
Adam Hiller and Dittersdorf, being Musik- 
director at the neighbouring castle of Prince 
Ozartoryski. 

VOL. m 


In 1797 he came to Vienna to study medicine^ 
but the love of music proved a groat distraction. 
Haydn eventually took him as a pupil, a service 
ho repaid by tending him till his death with 
the care and devotion of a son. In 1810 he 
returned to Poland, and lived with the Czar- 
toryski family, occupied entirely with music. 
After the Revolution of 1830 had driven his 
patrons into exile, J./e8sel led a life of great 
vicissitude, but being a man of varied cultiva- 
tion always managed to maintain himself, 
though often reduced to great straits. In 1837 
he was superseded in his post as principal of the 
gymnasium at Petrikau on the borders of 
Silesia, and feefing a presentiment of approach- 
ing death, he composed his Requiem, and 
shortly after expired of the disease commonly 
called a broken heart. He left songs, chamber 
music and symphonies ; also church music, 
specially indicating gifts of no common order. 
Among his cflFccts were some autographs of 
Haydn presented by himself. Some of his 
works were published by Artaria, Woigl and 
Breitkopf A H artel, among them being three 
sonatas for PF. (op. 2), dedicated to Haydn ; 
fantasia for PF. (op. 8), dedicated to dementi ; 
another fantasia (op. 13), dedicated to Cecily 
Beidalo ; a piano concerto, etc. (See Q.-L.) 
Lessel’s life was a romantic one. He was 
believed to bo the love-child of a lady of rank. 
Mystery also enveloped the birth of his first 
love, Cecily Beidale, and he discoven’id that 
she was his sister only just in time to prevent 
his marrying her. One of his Masses — ‘ Ziim 
Cacilientag ’ — was composed in all the fervour 
of this first passion. C. F. p. 

LESSON (Le(.’ON), a name in common use 
from the beginning of the 17th century to the 
close of the 18th, to denote pieces for the 
harpsichord and other keyed instruments. 
It was generally applied to the separate 
pieces which in their collected form made up 
a Suite. 

The origin of the name seems to be that these 
pieces served an educational purpose, illustrat- 
ing different styles of playing, and being often 
arranged in order of clifficulty. This is borne 
out by the fact that Domenico Scarlatti’s 
‘ Forty -two Lessons for the Harpsichord, edited 
by Mr. Roseingrave,’ are in the original edition 
called ‘ Esercizi — xxx. Sonatas per gravicem- 
balo,’ though they have little of the educational 
element in them.^ Rameau’s Lessons for the 
Harpsichord, opp. 2 and 3, are not arranged in 
order of difficulty, but are connected by the 
relation of their keys. In the case of Handel’s 
3 Lo 9 on 8 , the first consists of a Prelude and air 
with variations in Bl^, the second of a Minuet 
in G minor and the third of a Chaconne in 
G major ; so they may be presumed to be 
intended for consecutive performance. The 

1 See alHQ Sir John Hawkins’s History Music, obap. 148, Trlien 
be uses tbe word * lessons * lor * suites of Mssoos.* 

L 
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* Suites de pieces pour le clavecin/ in two 
Books, were called ‘ Lessons ’ in the first 
edition, but in the later editions this name 
was discarded for that which they now bear. 
Instances of the use of the word to indicate a 
composition in three movements are to be 
found in the works of many 18th«century com- 
posers.^ 

Although in general the name was applied to 
pieces for the harpsichord alone,* yet it was 
sometimes used for concerted chamber music, 
as in the ‘ Firste Booke of consort lessons,’ 
collected by Thomas Morley {q.v.) (London, 
1611), and in Mathias Vento’s * Lessons for the 
Harpsichord with accompaniment of Flute and 
Violin.* (Cf. Etude.) m. 

L’ESTOCART, Paschal de, see Estocart. 

LESTOCQ, opera in 4 acts ; words by Scribe, 
music by Auber. Produced Op6ra-Comique, 
May 24, 1834 ; in English, Govent Garden, Feb. 
21, 1835. Q. 

LESUEUR, Jean Francois (6. Drucat- 
Plossicl, near Abbeville, Feb. 15, 1760*; d. Paris, 
Oct. 6, 1837), grandnephew of the celebrated 
painter Eustache Losueur. He became a 
chorister at Abbeville at the age of 7. At 14 
he went to the college at Amiens, but two years 
later, in 1779, broke off his studies to become, 
first, maitro de musique at the cathedral of 
Scez, and then sous-maitre at the church of the 
Innocents in Paris. Here he obtained some 
instruction in harmony from the Abb6 Roze, 
but it was not any systematic course of study, 
so much as his thorough knowledge of plain- 
song and deep study, that made him the pro- 
found and original musician he afterwards 
became. 

His imagination was too active, and his desire 
of distinction too keen, to allow him to remain 
long in a subordinate position ; he therefore 
accepted in 1781 the appointment of maitre de 
musique at the cathedral of Dijon, whence 
after two years he removed to Le Mans and 
then to Tours. In 1784 he came to Paris to 
superintend the performance of some of his 
motets at the Concert Spirituel, and was re- 
appointed to the church of the Holy Innocents 
as headmaster of the choristers, in place of the 
Abbe Roze. Ho now mixed with the foremost 
musicians of the French school, and with Sao- 
chini, who gave him good advice on the art of 
composition and urged him to write for the 
stage. In 1786 he competed for the musical 
directorship of Notre Dame, which he obtained, 
and immediately entered upon his duties. He 
was allowed by the chapter to engage a full 
orchestra, and thus was able to give magnificent 
Mrformances of motets and Messes solennelles. 
His idea was to excite the imagination and pro- 
duce devotional feeling by means of dramatic 

1 One roch lemon by Nares Is quoted In the OxJ. HUt. Uw. vol. 
IT. ; The Aff 0 0 / Baeh and Handel, pp. 820-8B. 

t IjCMon* for the lute were published u early M 1677. W. B. o. r. 

• See Q.-A. lor the evidenee ot thte data 


effects and a picturesque and imitative styie, 
and he even went so far as to precede one of his 
masses by a regular overture, exactly as if it had 
been an opera. Crowds wore attracted by this 
novel kind of sacred music, and his masses were 
nicknamed the ‘ Beggar’s Opera * (* L’Op6ra 
des gueux *). 

This success soon aroused opposition, and a 
violent anonymous attack was made upon him, 
under pretext of a reply to his pamphlet Essai 
de musique sacreey ou musique motivee et meiho~ 
dique pour la file de Noel (1787). Lesueur’s re- 
joinder was another pamphlet. Expose d'une 
musique, une i.nitative et particuliere d chaque 
solennite (Paris, Herissant, 1787), in which he 
gives a detailed sketch of an appropriate musi- 
cal service for Christmas, and states expressly 
that his aim was to make sacred music ‘ dram- 
atic and descriptive.’ Meantime the chapter, 
finding that his projects had involved them in 
heavy expense, curtailed the orchestra, while at 
the same time strong pressure was put upon 
him by the Archbishop to take Orders. He 
willingly assumed the title of Abb6, but de- 
clined the priesthood, especially as he was com- 
posing an opera, ‘ Telemaque,* which he was 
anxious to produce. Finding his reduced 
orchestra inadequate for his masses he resigned, 
upon which an infamous libel was issued, 
accusing him, the most upright of men, of hav- 
ing been dismissed for fraud. Completely worn 
out, he retired in the autumn of 1788 to the 
country house of a friend, and here he passed 
nearly four years of repose and happiness. On 
the death of his friend in 1792 ho returned to 
Paris, invigorated and refreshed in mind, and 
composed a series of three-act operas — ‘ La 
Caveme * (Fob. 15, 1793), ‘ Paul et Virginie * 
(Jan. 13, 1794) and ‘ T616maque ’ (May 11, 
1796), all produced at the Theatre Feydeau. 
The brilliant success of ‘ La Caverne * procured 
his appointment as professor in the Ecolo do la 
Garde Nationale (Nov. 21, 1793), and he was 
also nominated one of the inspectors of instruc- 
tion at the Conservatoire from its foundation in 
1795. In this capacity he took part with 
Mehul, Gossec, Catel and Langle in drawing 
up the Principes ilementaires de musique and 
the Solfeges du Conservatoire, 

He was then looking forward to the produc- 
tion of two operas which had been accepted by 
the Academic ; and when these were set aside 
in favour of Catel’s ‘ Semiramis ’ his indigna- 
tion knew no bounds and ho vehemently at- 
tacked not only his colleague but the director 
of the Conservatoire, Catel’s avowed patron. 
His pamphlet. Projet d^un plan general de 
Vinstruction musicale en France (Paris, an IX. 
(1801) anonymous), raised a storm and losueur 
received his dismissal from the Conservatoire on 
Sept. 23, 1802. Having a family to support, 
the loss of his salary crippled him severely, and 
he was only saved from utter indigence by hii 
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appointment in Mar. 1804 as maitre de chapelle 
to the First Consul, on the recommendation of 
Paisiello, who retired on account of his health. 
As the occupant of the post most coveted by 
musicians in France, Lesuour had no difficulty 
in securing the representation of ‘ Ossian, ou les 
Bardes * (five acts, July 10, 1804). The piece 
inaugurated the new title of the theatre as 
‘ Academic Imperiale.’ Its success was extra- 
ordinary, and the Emperor, an ardent admirer 
of Celtic poems, rewarded the composer with 
the I..egion of Honour, and presented him with 
a gold snuff-box inscribed ‘ L’Emp6reur des 
Fran9ais it Fauteur des Bardes,’ intended also as 
an acknowledgment for a To Deum and a Mass 
performed at Notre Dame on the occasion of his 
coronation (Doc. 2, 1804). During the next five 
years Lesueur undertook no work of greater 
importance than a share in Persuis’s intermede 
‘ L’lnauguration du Temple do la Victoire ’ 
(Jan. 2, 1807), and in the same composer’s three- 
act opera ‘ Le Triomphe de Trajan * (Oct. 23, 
1807), containing the well-known * Marche 
solonnelle ’ ; but on Mar. 21, 1809, he produced 
‘ La Mort d’Adam et son apoth6ose ’ in throe 
acts — the original cause of his quarrel with 
the management of the Acad6mie and the 
Conservatoire. The scenery and decora- 
tions of the new opera excited the greatest 
admiration ; when complimented on his 
work, Degotti the scene-painter replied quite 
seriously, ‘Yes, it certainly is the most 
beautiful paradise you ever saw in your life, 
or ever will see.’ 

In 1813 Lesueur became a member of the 
Institut (Acad^mie des Beaux- Arts) ; and after 
the Restoration became, in spite of his long 
veneration for Napoleon, surintendant and 
composer of the chapel of Louis XVIII. On 
Jan. 1, 1818, he was appointed professor of 
composition at the Conservatoire, a post which 
he retained till his death. His lectures were 
largely attended and very interesting from 
the brilliant remarks with which he interspersed 
them. Of his pupils no less than twelve gained 
the Prix de Rome — namely, Bourgeois, Ermel, 
Paris, Guiraud, Hector Berlioz, Eugene Pre- 
vost, Ambroise Thomas (whom ho called his 
* note sensible,’ or leading note, on account of 
his extreme nervousness), Elwart, Ernest 
Boulanger, Besozzi, Xavier Boisselot (who 
married one of his three daughters) and, 
lastly, Gounod. Lesueur also wrote Notice sur 
la MelopM, la Rhythmopee et lea grands caracUrea 
de la musiqvc ancienne, published with Gail’s 
French translation of Anacreon (Paris, 1793). 
Ancient Greek music was a favourite subject 
with him, and ho would with perfect serious- 
ness expound how one mode tended to licence 
and another to virtue ; unfortunately, however, 
some wag in the class would occasionally mis- 
lead his ear by inverting the order of succession 
in the chorda and thus betray him into taking 
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the licentious for the virtuous mode, and vice 
veraa,'^ 

Lesueur died at a patriarchal age and in 
universal respect ; oven Berlioz * loved and 
honoured him to the last. He left three operas 
which had never been performed, ‘ Tyrtee,’ 
three acts, composed in 1794 ; ‘ Artaxerse,’ 
three acts, accepted by the Opera in 1801 ; and 
‘ Alexandre & Babylone,’ of which the score has 
been engraved and considerable portions per- 
formed at the Conservatoire concerts. Of his 
numerous oratorios, masses, motets, etc., the 
following have been published : 

' L'Oratorio ou Mesne de Noftl.' 

Throe Menses solennelles. 

Mass with ‘ Domino Salvum.' 

Three ‘ Oratorios pour le couronnement den princes souveralns.' 

Te Deum (3 seitlnKs). 

* Domlne Salvum ' ('!). 

Two * Oratorios de la Fasslon.* 

Btabat Mater. 

The oratorios *Debora.' * Bachel,* *110111 et No6mi,* * Buth M 
Booz.* 

Cantata for the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Motet for the baptism of the King of Borne. 

Pri^re for the Emperor on airs of Languedoc. 

' O Balutaris.* 

Psalms and Motets, including a * Super flumina Babylonis.’ 

The five operas previously mentioned and all 
this sacred music furnish ample materials for 
forming an estimate of Lesueur’s talent. His 
most marked characteristic is a grand sim- 
plicity. No musician ever contrived to extract 
more from common chords or to impart greater 
solemnity to his choruses and ensembles ; but 
in his boldest flights and most original effects 
of colour the ear is struck by antiquated 
passages which stamp the composer as belong- 
ing to a past school. ‘ His biblical characters 
are set before us with traits and colours so 
natural as to make one forget the poverty of 
the conception, the antique Italian phrases, 
the childish simplicity of the orchestration.* ® 
By another critic ho was said to have taken the 
theatre into the church and the church into the 
theatre. Thus, looking at the matter from a 
purely musical point of view, it is impossible 
to consider Lesuour the equal of his con tern* 
poraries Mehul and Cherubini ; though the 
novelties he introduced derive a special interest 
from the fact that he was the master of Hector 
Berlioz. G. c. 
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LETZTEN DINGE, DIE, see Last Judg- 
ment, The, 

LEUTGEB (Leitgeb), Josef (d. Feb. 27, 
1811*), a hom-player to whom Mozart was 
much attached. They became acquainted in 
Salzburg, where Leutgeb was one of the band, 
and on Mozart’s arrival in Vienna he found him 

1 This is said to have been a favourite amusement with Gounod 
M a hoy. 

• Berlioi, Mhnoires, chaps, vi. and zz. - IHd. ohapi. Vi 

« 8m Jaba’x MosasU and ad. iL 28, 
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Aettled there, in the AltWchenfeld, No. 32, 
keeping a cheesemonger’s shop and playing the 
horn. Mozart wrote four Concertos for him 
(Kdchel, 412, 417, 447, 495), a Quintet (407), 
which he calls ‘ das Leitgebische,* and probably 
a Rondo (371). This shows that he must have 
been a good player. There must also have 
been something attractive about him, for with 
no one does Mozart appear to have played so 
many tricks. When Leutgeb called to ask 
how his pieces were getting on Mozart would 
cover the floor with loose loaves of scores and 
parts of symphonies and concertos, which Lout- 
geb must pick up and arrange in exact order, 
while the composer was writing at his desk as 
fast as his pen could travel. On one occasion 
he was made to crouch down behind the stove 
till Mozart had finished. The margins of the 
Concertos are covered with droll remarks — 
‘ W. A. Mozart has taken pity on Leutgeb, ass, 
ox and fool, at Vienna, March 27, 1783, etc.* 
The horn part is full of jokes — ‘ Go it. Signor 
Asino * — ‘ take a little breath * — ‘ wretdied pig * 
— ‘ thank God here’s the end ’ — and much more 
of the like. One of the pieces is written in 
coloured inks, black, red, green and blue, alter- 
nately. Such were Mozart’s boyish romping 
ways \ Leutgeb throve on his cheese and his 
horn, and died richer than his groat friend. G. 

LEVA, Enrico de (6. Naples, Jan. 19, 1867), 
famous for his very numerous songs, chiefly 
Neapolitan * canzonette.’ In early youth he 
studied the pianoforte under Pannain and 
Rossomandi, receiving lessons in composition 
from Puzone and O’Arienzo, professors at the 
R. Conservatorio Musicale of Naples. Ricordi, 
after the extraordinary success of his Neapoli- 
tan canzonetta, ‘ Non mi guarda,’ entered into 
a contract with the young composer to write 
for them five songs each year. De Leva’s 
celebrity was still further increased in 1890 by 
royal favour, when Queen Margherita com- 
missioned him to write a vocal piece for an 
open-air festivity at the Royal Palace of Capo- 
dimonte. This work, a serenata entitled *A 
Capomonte,* was directed by the composer, 
whose songs enjoyed, thenceforward, the ad- 
vantage of being interpreted by the foremost 
singers of the day. Of the hundreds of songs 
written by Enrico de Leva, it must suffice to 
mention only a few of the most successful, such 
as ‘ *E spingole frangese,’ ‘ Triste aprile,* ‘ Voi 
siote r alba,’ ‘ Ultima serenata,* ‘ Voce fra i 
campi,* ‘ Ammore piccerillo,* ‘ Ho sognato * and 
‘ Lacrime amare.’ Some of his best have been 
written for popular local festivals. In these, 
the composer has skilfully preserved the spirit 
of the old Neapolitan folk-song, adapting it to 
the requirements of modem harmony with ad- 
mirable spontaneity. Among de Leva’s larger 
works may be mentioned his ‘ Sirenetta,* a set- 
ting of some verses from D’Annunzio’s Oio^ 
cmda, and an opera in ^our acts, * La Camargo,’ 


produced in Turin in 1898 at the Teatro Regia 
and in Naples at San Carlo. 

De I^va is widely known as a teacher of sing- 
ing in its higher branches, and as a successful 
advocate of improved methods in the cultiva- 
tion of choral singing in elementary schools 
throughout Italy. In 1907 he succeeded 
D’Arienzo as director of the Istituto dei SS. 
Giuseppe e Lucia in Naples {liiemann), 

H. A. w. 

LEVASSEUR, Jean Henri, called ‘le jcune* 
(6. Paris, c. 1765 ; d. there 1823), violoncellist, 
pupil of Cupis and Duport. Ho joined the 
Opera orchestra in 1789, was professor at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and a member of the im- 
perial (afterwards royal) private music. He 
was a collaborator in the official violoncello 
Tutor for the Conservatoire, and composed 
sonatas and duets for his instrument (E. van 
der Straeten, History of the V ioloncdlo). 

LEIVASSEUR, Marie Claude JosiSphe 
(called Rosalie) (6. Valenciennes, Oct. 8^ 
1749 ; d. Neuwied-on-the-Rhine, May 6, 1826), 
was a French singer, the natural daughter of 
Jean-Baptisto Levasseur and Marie-Catharine 
Tournay, She went young to Paris, whore 
her parents married (Fob. 2, 1761) ; she first 
appeared in a fragment of ‘ L'F.urope galante * 
(1766), and until about 1770 she only took 
secondary parts, that of I’Amour, among 
others. Her real gifts, her beautiful voice, her 
recognised talents as a singer and an actress, 
would not have served her without the protec- 
tion of the Austrian ambassador. Count Mercy- 
Argon teau, who became her lover about this 
time. In 1775, after the comedy by Palissot, 
‘Lcs Philosophes,* of which the heroine was 
called Rosalie, she retook her own name of 
Levasseur, which made her say to Sophie 
Arnould : ‘ Cette Rosalie, au lieu do changer 
de norn, elle aurait bien fait de changer de 
visage,’ making allusion to her ugliness, which, 
it seems, was not without charm. 

At the production of ‘ Iphigcnie en Aulide * 
(Gluck, 1774), by Sophie Arnould, Rosalie 
Levasseur played a small part, and in that of 
‘ Orphee,’ in the same year, she took the part of 
r Amour. But at the revivals of these works 
(1776) she took the principal idles. In 1775 
she created the part of ‘ Alceste,’ then ‘ Armido,’ 
1777, and ‘ Iphigdnie en Taurido ’ (1779). 
Gluck chose her as his interpreter (ho stayed 
with her at two revivals). She sang 
further: ‘ Emelinde’ (Philidor, revived 1777); 
created * Roland ’ (Piccinni, 1777), Amadis 
(Christian Bach, 1779), * Persde * (Philidor, 
1780), ‘ ^lectre ’ (Lemoynhe, 1782) and ‘ Re- 
naud * (Sacchini, 1783). She had only a short 
career as a singer entrusted with principal 
parts, between the retirement of Sophie 
Arnould and the ddbut of Saint-Huberti, who 
Bucceeded her in ‘ Roland ’ and in ‘ Armide.^ 
Rosalie Levasseur had obtained special terms 
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of 9000 livres ; her patent of pension (Jan. 14, 
1788), was for 2000. She loft Franco at the 
Revolution, consorting with the ‘ Emigres,’ and 
returned about 1801. She married ; again left 
France, and died at Nouwied, aged 77. 

Bibi:,. — Cambarook, L'AeaMmie Royale de Mutique au XV 111* 
siecle, 1884; Wklvbkt, Mercy- Argenteau a-t-il 4pou»i R.L. f 
(Arehivet historiii. de Charavay, Ist series, 1899) ; J.-G. Pbod'hommb, 
Rosalie Levasseur: Ambassadress of Opera {Musical Quarterly, Apr. 
191G) ; cf. Revite Pleyel U9‘25). J G P 

LEVASSEUR, Nicholas Prosper {h. Bros- 
les, Oise, Mar. 9, 1791 ; d. Paris, Dec. 6,^ 1871), 
bass singer, entered the Paris Conservatoire in 
1807, and became a member of Garat’s singing 
class, Fob. 5, 1811. He made his debuts at the 
Opera as Osman Pacha (Gre try’s ‘ La Cara- 
vane’), Oct. 14, 181.3, and as Oedipus (Sacchini’s 
‘ (Edipe ^ Colonos ’), Oct. 15, and was engaged 
there. According to Fetis ho was successful 
only as the Pacha ; the repertory was either 
too high for his voice, or unfavourable to the 
Italian method which ho had acquired. Ho 
made his d6but at the King’s Theatre, London, 
in yimon Mayr’s ‘ Adelasia ed Alderano,’ Jan. 
10, 1815, and played there two seasons with 
success in ‘ La Clemenza di Tito,’ in ‘ Gli Orazi,’ 
as Pluto (Winter’s ‘ Ratto di Proserpina ’) at 
Mine. Vestris’s debut, July 20, 1815 ; in Paer’s 
‘ Griselda,’ Farinelli’s ‘ Rite d’ Efeso,’ Ferrari’s 
‘ Heroine di Raab ’ and Portogallo’s ‘ Regina di 
Lidia.’ He reappeared there with some suc- 
cess in 1829, and again in French as Bertram on 
production of ‘Robert,’ Juno 11, 1832. He 
reappeared at the Opera about 181G, and 
remained there as an under-study, but obtained 
much reputation in concerts with his friend 
Ponchard. He made his debut at the Italiens 
as Figaro, Oct. 5, 1819, and remained there 
until about 1827, where he sang in new operas 
of Rossini, in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Crociato,’ and Vac- 
caj’s ‘ Romeo.’ Ho sang at Milan on the pro- 
duction of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Margherita d’ Anjou,* 
Nov. 14, 1820, He reappeared at the Opera 
as Moses on the production of Rossini’s opt>ra 
there. Mar. 20, 1827, a part which he had 
previously played at the Italiens, Oct. 20, 1822 ; 
returned there permanently the next year, and 
remained until his retirement, Oct. 29, 1853. 
He created the part of Zacharie in the ‘ Pro- 
phete ’ at the request of Meyerbeer, who ad- 
mired his talent as much as his noble character. 
He was appointed head of a lyric class at the 
Conservatoire, Juno 1, 1841, and on his retire- 
ment in 1869 was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. He became blind a short 
time before his death. A. o, 

LEVERIDGE, Richard (6. London, c 1670 ; 
d. Mar. 22, 1758), a singer noted for his deep 
and powerful bass voice. His name appears as 
one of the singers in Dr. Blow’s Te Deum and 
Jubilate for St. Cecilia’s day 1695, and he took 
part in Motteux’s ‘ Island Princess * in 1699, 
composing some of the music himself. In 1702 

1 ConstMit Pierre. 


‘Macbeth* was given at Drury Lane, ‘with 
music by Leveridge.’ This is now in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. Leveridge 
usually took the part of Hecate. He appeared 
in various opora.s, etc., of Purcell, He sang in 
the Anglo- Italian operas, ‘ Arsinoe,* ‘ Camilla,* 

‘ Rosamond ’ and ‘ Thomyris,’ at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1 705-07. In 1 708 he was engaged at 
the Queen’s Theatre and sang in ‘ The Temple 
of Love,’ etc., and in Handel's ‘ Faithful Shop- 
herd ’ (‘II pastor fido ’) on its production in 
1712. He subsequently transferred his ser- 
vices to Rich, and sang in the masques and pan- 
tomimes at Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent 
Garden for nearly thirty years. His voice re- 
mained unimpaired so long, that in 1730, when 
sixty years old, he offered, for a wager of 100 
guineas, to sing a bass song with any man in 
England. About 1726 he opened a coffee- 
house in Tavistock Street, Co vent Garden. Ho 
sang in the first performance of Arno’s ‘ Rosa- 
mond,’ Mar. 7, 1733, and appeared in panto- 
mimes, etc., until 1751, taking his last benefit 
in that year. He wrote ‘ Brittaino’s Happi- 
ness,’ an interlude performed at both the 
theatres, in 1704, and ‘ Pyramus and Tbisbe,’ 
a comic masque, in 1716, compiled by liim from 
‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ In 1727 he 
published his songs, with the music, in two 
small 8vo vols. The best known are ‘ All in 
the Downs ’ and ‘ The Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land.’ Some of his songs are said to be adapta- 
tions from Irish traditional tunes. Many 
others were published singly. In his old age 
he was maintained by an annual subscrip- 
tion among his friends, promoted by a city 
physician. There is a good mezzotint of him 
by Pether, from a painting by Frye. 

w. H. II. ; addns. D.N.B. etc. 

LEVEY, (1) Richard Michael (real name 
O’Shahghnessy) (6. Dublin, Oct. 25, 1811 ; 
d. June 28, 1899), was apprenticed to James 
Barton in 1821, with whom he continued till 
1826, when ho entered the Theatre Royal 
orchestra. Balfe, Wallace and Levey were 
intimate friends. Levey’s earliest recollection 
was seeing Horn’s opera, ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ in 
Dublin, and he had pleasant memories of G. A. 
Leo and G. F. Stansbury as conductors of the 
‘ old ’ Royal, of which ho himself became leader 
in 1834. His accounts of the ‘ stars ’ between 
1827 and 1847 make capital reading (a summary 
of them is given in his Annals of the Theatre 
Royal\ and he often told the present writer 
stories of the two Keans, Alfred Bunn, Tyrone 
Power, Macready, Cooke, Miss Smithson (who 
married Berlioz), Taglioni, Paganini, Ole Bull, 
Bochsa, Lablache and Grisi. 

In all, from 1836-80 (the * Royal * was 
burned on Feb. 9, 1880), Levey composed fifty 
overtures, and he arranged the music for forty- 
four pantomimes. His first pantomime was 
‘ 0*Donoghue of the Lakes,* the book of which 
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was written by Alfred Howard (‘ Paddy Kelly’), 
In 1839 he toured with Balfo’s opera company 
in Ireland, and in 1840 he conducted the firi^t 
performances in Dublin of ‘ The Maid of Artois * 
(with Balfe himself in the cast) and ‘ The Siege 
of Rochelle.* Levey often alluded with pardon- 
able pride to Sir Robert Stewart and Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford as his pupils. The latter's 
first appearance in public as a composer, at 
the age of 8, was as the writer of incidental 
music for the pantomime of ‘ Puss in Boots,* 
duly performed at the Theatre Royal during 
the Christmas of 1860, under Levey’s baton. 

In 1850 Levey was one of the founders of 
the Royal Irish Academy of Music — ^the other 
three being John Stanford, Joseph Robinson 
and Sir Francis Brady, K.C, — and the infant 
institution was removed to more suitable 
premises, at 36 Westland Row, in 1870. In 
1852-55 he was leader of the ‘ Dublin Quartet 
Concert Society ’ ; in 1859-62 he formed and 
led the ‘ Classical Quartet Union.* In spite of 
the short duration of those enterprises, he 
helped to start the * Monthly Popular Concerts * 
in 1868, when the quartet was led by Joachim, 
and the concerts lasted till 1871. He had a 
‘jubilee benefit,’ Apr. 20, 1876, and was pre- 
sented with 250 guineas. Sir Robert Stewart 
conducted a new comic opera, ‘ The Rose and 
the Ring,’ for Levey’s benefit, on Mar. 23, 1878. 

Levey lived to see the opening of the ‘ new * 
Theatre Royal on Dec. 13, 1897, and repeated 
his favourite joke that ‘ he still struggled to 
beat Time.* Among his published pieces are 
two volumes of old Irish airs. He married three 
times. 

His eldest son, (2) Rtchaed Michael (6.1833; 
d. 1904), became a famous violinist, and played 
at Musard’s concerts in Paris in 1851-58. He 
then appeared in London in an entertainment 
called ‘ Paganini’s Ghost,’ in which he was got 
up to represent that player, and performed his 
most difficult feats of virtuosity. In 1865-85 
he gave concerts, etc., under the name of 
‘ Paganini Redivivus,’ and after 1888 he ap- 
peared at the music-halls. w. ii. o. F. 

Another son, (3) William Charles (6. Dublin, 
Apr. 25, 1837 ; d, London, Aug. 18, 1894), 
studied at Paris under Auber, Thalborg, and 
Prudent, and was elected a member of the 
Societe des Auteurs et Compositeurs. He was 
conductor at Drury Lane from 1868-74, and 
held the same post at Covent Garden, Adelphi, 
Piincess's, Avenue and Grecian Theatres, etc. 
His compositions include two operettas, * Fan- 
chette,* Covent Garden, Jan. 2, 1864 ; ‘ Punch- 
inello,* Her Majesty’s, Dec. 28, 1864 ; * The 
Girls of the Period,* musical burletta, libretto 
by Burnand, Mar. 1869 ; incidental music to 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 1873 ; music to the 
dramas ‘ King o’ Scots,* ‘ Amy Robsart,* ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ ‘ Rebecca * and * Esmeralda,* and 
to several pantomimes ; ‘ Robin Hood,’ can- 


tata for boys* voices ; Saraband for piano on a 
theme by Henry VIII. ; several drawing-room 
pieces and many songs, one of which, ‘ Esmer- 
alda,’ originally sung by Miss Furtado at the 
Adclplii in the drama of that name, and in the 
concert-room by Mme. Bodda-Pyne, obtained 
considerable popularity. A. o. 

The youngest son, (4) John, author and 
comedian, died at Seaforth, Liverpool, Sept. 
17, 1891. w. H. G. P. 

LEVI, Hermann (6. Giessen, Nov. 7, 1839 ; 
d. Munich, May 13, 1900), studied with Vincenz 
Lachner from 1852-55, and for throe years from 
that time at the Leipzig Consorvatorium. His 
first engagement as a conductor was at Soar- 
briicken in 1859 ; in 1861 he became director 
of the German Opera at Rotterdam ; in 1864 
Hofkapellmeister at Carlsruhe ; and finally, in 
1872, was appointed to the Court Theatre of 
Munich, a post which he filled with great dis- 
tinction until 1896. He attained to a promi- 
nent place among Wagnerian conductors, and 
to him fell the honour of directing the first per- 
formance of ‘ Parsifal ’ at Bayreuth, on July 28, 
1882. In 1895 he came to England, but only 
conducted one concert, on Apr. 25, in the 
Queen’s Hall. His mental disease showed 
itself soon afterwards, and, though in 1898 he 
rearranged the libretto of ‘ Cosi fan tutto,’ he 
was never able to resume active work. m. 

Btbi.. — E, POBSART, F.rinnerungen an B. Latd, 1900. Bee also 
Brahms’s Letters (Brtefwechgel, vol. 7). 

LEVY, Alexandre (6. S. Paulo, Brazil, 
Nov, 10, 1864 ; d. there, Jan. 17, 1892), 
Brazilian pianist and composer. His works 
include a ‘ Suite brasileira * (orch.), and 
‘ Variavoes para piano sobre um thema brasi- 
leiro ’ (PF.). He aimed at the creation of 
national Brazilian music based on popular 
melodies. . 7 . b. t. 

LEWIS, Thomas C., originally an architect, 
started business as an organ -builder in London 
about the year 1861. He built the organs of 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic Cathedrals 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Ripon Cathedral, and 
in London those of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; 
Holy Trinity, Paddington, and the People’s 
Palace. But his largest work is the organ of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, v. de p, 

LEY, Henry George (6. Chagford, Dee. 30, 
1887), one of the most brilliant of English 
organists, was educated at St, George’s, 
Windsor (1896), Uppingham, and the R.C.M. 
(under Parratt). Ley won the organ scholar- 
ship at Keble College, Oxford, and while still 
an undergraduate was appointed organist of 
Christ Church Cathedral (1909) in succession 
to Harwood (f/.v.). His remarkable skill and 
taste as a performer were quickly recognised, 
but like most English organists of the first rank 
he devoted himself to his cathedral work and 
refused the temptation to gain notoriety by 
touring as a recitalist. He was ai^pointed 
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Choragus of the University and joined the staiff 
of the R.C.M. as teacher of the organ. The last 
of these appointments he still (1926) holds, but 
his Oxford appointments were resigned this 
year in favour of that of Director of the Music 
at Eton College. (See Mua. T., Deo. 1922, 
p. 837.) O. 

L’HERITIER, Jean, see H£rttier. 

L’HOMME ARM:6 (Lome ArmA; Lommb 
Arm^:). ( 1 ) The name of an old French chanson, 
the melody of which was adopted by some of 
the great masters of the 16th and 16th centuries, 
as the canto fermo of a certain kind of Mass — 
called the ‘ Missa L’ Homme arm6 ’ — which they 
embellished with the most learned and elaborate 
devices their ingenuity could suggest. 

The origin of the song has given rise to much 
speculation. P. Martini calls it a ‘ canzone 
provenzale.* Burney (who, however, did not 
know the words) is inclined to believe it 
identical with the famous ‘ Cantilena Rolandi,* 
anciently sung by an armed champion at the 
head of the French army when it advanced to 
battle. Baini confesses his inability to decide 
the question ; but points out that the only relic 
of this poetry which remains to us — a fragment 
preserved in the ‘ Proportionale Musices * of 
Tinctor — makes no mention of Roland, and 
is not written in the Provon 9 al dialect.^ 

* Lome, lome, lome arm^. 

Et Jlobinct tu m’as 
La mort donn4e, 

Quand tu t’en VfiS.* 

The melody — an interesting example of the 
use of the seventh mode — usually appears 
either in perfect time or the greater prolation. 
Slight differences are observed in the canti 
fermi of the various masses founded upon it ; 
but they so far correspond, that the reading 
adopted by Palestrina may be safely accepted 
as the normal form. We therefore subjoin its 
several clauses, reduced to modem notation, 
and transposed into the treble clef. 



I The text had been the obleot of oonslderable research. Uichel 
Brenet fZa Phawon df I'Hmnmt armi. Journal muMeal, Nov. 
1S08; alao Palottrina) diaoovered one line of it only. A whole 
▼erae waa more latelv found by Dr. Dragan Plamenac at the Bi> 
blloteca Naxionale. Naplea, in the MS., Cod. VT.. E. 40, which 
oontaina 6 anonymous masses built on the theme. (See the 
ProeaedituM of the Congnhi Historlqoe et Aroh4ologiqae Bruges, 
Aug. 1936.) X. &. y. 


Upon this unpretending theme, or on frag- 
ments of it, masses were written by Guglielmo 
du Fay, Antonio Busnoys, Regis, Fran 9 ois 
Caron, Joannes Tinctor, Philippon di Bruges, 
La Fage (or Faugues), De Orto, Vacqueras, 
Monsieur mon Compare, at least three anony- 
mous composers who flourished between the 
years 1484 and 1513, Antonio Brumel, Josquin 
des Pr^s, Pierre de la Rue (Petrus Platen sis), 
Pipelare,Mathurin Fore8tyn,Cristofano Morales, 
Palestrina, and even Carissimi. 

(2) The title is also attached to another 
melody, quite distinct from the foregoing — a 
French dance tune, said to date from the 15th 
century, and printed, with sacred words, by 
Jan Fruy tiers, in his Ecdesiasticua, published, 
at Antwerp, 1565. The tune, as there given, 
is as follows : 



w. s. R., abridged. 


L’HOSTE, Spirito, see Hoste. 

LHOTSKY, see Sevcik-Lhotsky String 
Quartet. 

LIADOV, Anatol Constantinovich (6. St. 
Petersburg, May 11 (Apr. 29, O.S.), 1855; 
d. Novgorod, Aug. 28, 1914), composer. His 
father and grandfather had been professional 
musicians. 

He received his first musical instruction from 
his father, after which he went through a course 
— including composition under Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov — at the Conservatoire, St. Petersburg. 
He left with a brilliant record in 1877, return 
ing the following year as assistant teacher in the 
elementary classes for theory, and later holding 
a professorship at this institution, taking special 
classes for harmony and composition. He also 
held a similar post in the Imperial Court Chapel. 
Together with Balakirev and Liapounov, he 
was charged by the Imperial Geographical 
Society to make researches into the folk-songs 
of various districts. As a composer Liadov 
wrote his best work for the pianoforte. His 
compositions for this instrument are delicate 
and graceful in form. The influence of Chopin 
is clearly evident in them ; at the same time 
their distinctively Russian colouring, and 
gay — frequently humorous— character, saves 
them from the reproach of servile imitation. 
Much of Liadov’s piano music has been 
orchestrated and used for ballets in the 
repertory of the Diaghilev troupe. The 
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Hollowing is a list of Liadov’s chief com- 
positions ! 

PlANOrO&TB Mvsio 

op. 2, • Birloulki ’ ; <yp. 3, Six Pieces ; op. 4, Arabesques ; op. 5, 
Studies : opp. 6, 7 and 8, Intermezzi ; opp. 9 and 10, Preludes and 
Mazurkas ; op. 11, idem ; op. 12, Studies ; op. 13, Four Preludes ; 
op. 16, Two Mazurkas : opp. 17, 20, 21, * Prom Days of Old,’ ballades ; 
op. 23, * On the Sword ' ; op. 24, Two Pieces ; op. 26. Idyll ; opp. 26 
and 27, Marionettes ; opp. 30, 31, 32, Musical Snuff-box ; op. 34, 
Three Canons ; op. 35, Variations on a theme by Clinka ; op. 36, 
Three Preludes ; op. 37, Studies ; op. 38, Mazurkas ; op. 39, Four 
Preludes ; op. 40, Studies and ITeludes ; op. 44, Barcarolles ; op. 
46, Preludes ; op. 48, Studies and Canzonetta ; op. 61, Variations on 
a Polish Song ; op. 52, Morceaux de ballet. 

VoOiL MtrSIO. Sons with PF. AcCOHPAKtlfBNT 
Op. 1, Four Songs ; opp. 14, 18, 22, Albums of Six Bongs for 
Children to national words ; op. 46, Ten National Bongs for Female 
Voice; op. 48, Kusshui National Bongs, 120 National Bongs, In 
three volumes. 

Choral 

Op. 28, Last scene from Bchiller’s * Bride of Messina,* for mixed 
chorus and orchestra ; op. 47, * Slava,’ for women’s voices, two 
harps and two pianofortes — eight hands ; op. 60, Bongs for Female 
Chorus and PF. accompaniment : Female Chorus (in honour of 
Valdimir Stassov, 1894). 

Works ror Orohbstra 

Op. 16, First Scherzo ; op. 19, Bcena : The Inn-Mazurka ; op. 49, 
Polonaise in memory of Poushkin. 

Besides the above, Liadov collaborated in 
‘ The Paraphrases ’ (see Borodin), the string 
quartet * B-la-f * (see Belatev), in the ‘ Fan- 
fare * for the jubilee of Rimsky-Korsakov, etc. 

R. N. 

LIAPOUNOV, Sergius Mikhailovich 
(6. Yaroslav, Nov, 30, 1859; d. Paris, Nov. 11,^ 
1924), composer. He attended the classes of 
the Imperial Musical Society at Nijny Nov- 
gorod, and afterwards joined the Moscow Con- 
servatoire, which he quitted in 1863. He 
was appointed by the Geographical Society 
to collect folk-songs in the governments of 
Vologda, Viatka and Kostroma (1893). From 
1894-1902 Liapounov was assistant director of 
the court chapel. His chief compositions are : 

Ororrstra; Ballade (1883); Solemn Overture (1896); Symphony 
In B minor, op. 12 (1887); PolonaiHe, op. 16; symphonic poem 
’ Bashleh ’ ; Second Symphony in B flat (completed but un- 
published at date of death). 

PiARoroRTE : Twwt'oncertofl (opp. 4, 38), preludes, valses, mazurkas, 
studies (12 Etudes d’ex^cutlon transcendante), etc. 

Vocal: 36 national songs with PF. accompunhnent. 

LIBER ATI, Antimo, of Foligno, a pupil of 
Gregorio Allegri and Orazio Benovoli, became 
in 1661 a singer in the Papal Chapel. He was 
also for some time choirmaster and organist to 
two other churches in Rome. He is chiefly 
known as the author of an Open Letter ad- 
dressed to a musical friend {Lettera acritta . . . 
in rispostd ad uyia del Sig, Ovidio Persapegi . . .), 
printed and published at Rome in 1685, which 
has been relied on by Baini and others as the 
main authority for various statements with 
regard to the early life and works of Pales- 
trina (g.v.). Besides this Letter, Liberati 
wrote another work. Epitome della musica, 
which only exists in MS., also two letters in 
defence of a passage in one of Correlli’s sonatas. 
Baini mentions madrigals, arias and oratorios 
of Liberati in Roman Archives. J. n. M. 

LIBERT, Henri (6. Paris, Dec. 16, 1869), 
composer, organist and piano virtuoso, regular 
organist of the great organ of the Basilica of 
St. Denis, and professor of the organ at the 

' a-e The Times, Nor. 18, 1924. 
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American Conservatoire at Fontainebleau. At 
the Paris Conservatoire he was a pupil of 
Marmontel, Diemer, Cesar Franck, Widor and 
Massenet, and won the first organ prize in 1894. 
He has written numerous organ pieces in a large 
style : ‘ Variations symphoniques ’ (Lemoine), 
* Chorals,* ‘ Preludes et fugues,’ some jiiano 
pieces, songs, motets, and some remarkable 
didactic works, suggesting a new basis for the 
formation and perfecting of the technique of 
pianists and organists. F. R**. 

LIBERTI, Henri (Hendrik) (b. Groeningon. 
c. 1600), organist of Antwerp Cathedral, 1630- 
1661. He composed a book of Cantiones sacrae 
(1621), a book of ‘ Paduanes et galiardcs ’ 
(1632); also songs in collective volumes (Q. L.), 

LIBERTI, Vincenzo, of Spoleto, composed 
2 books of madrigals a 6 v. (Bologna, 1608 and 
1609). 

LIBON, Felipe (6. Cadiz, Aug. 17, 1775 ; 

Paris, Feb. 6, 1838), Spanish violinist. He 
was a pupil of Viotti in London, studied com- 
position with Cimador, and afterwards held 
court appointments at Lisbon (1796) and Paris 
(1800). His compositions include 6 violin con- 
certos, string trios, duets, etc. J. B. T. 

LIBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS OF 
MUSIC. I. Europe. — This article is arranged 
alphabetically ; first by countries and then by 
towns within those countries. The territorial 
adjustments brought about by the Treaty of 
Versailles have naturally necessitated a re- 
grouping of many of the headings. Strassburg, 
for instance, is now treated as a French town, 
and the independent town of Danzig has been 
entered separately as a ‘ country.’ ^ An alpha- 
betical arrangement of the individual libraries 
was not found feasible, as many of them have 
no distinctive or generally recognised title. 
Private libraries are entere’d under the place 
where they are situated, and afti’r the list of 
public libraries in that place. It should bo 
pointed out that the main purpose of this 
article is to give particulars of libraries where 
the student is likely to find material that is not 
generally accessible, and for this reason no 
mention has been made of many excellent 
municipal libraries which make a special 
feature of their music collections, since such 
libraries are forced as a rule to confine their 
attention to the standard literature of the art. 
The ab.sence of any detailed reference to them 
must therefore not be attributed to a failure 
to recognise the importance of the part they 
are playing in the musical life of the com- 
munity. In preparing the present notes as to 
the musical contents of the libraries of Europe, 
considerable use has been made of Dr. Emil 
Vogel’s paper, ‘ Muaikbibliothekon nach ihrem 
wosentlichsten Bestande,’ which appeared in 
the Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters for 

s ViuriRble details such as tlM 
In 1926, 


of librarlaoB vrere rerl8«| 
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1904. A. Aber’s Handhuch der Musikliieratur 
(1922) and the tenth edition of Dr. Riemann’s 
Mufiik-Lexikon have also been consulted, and 
much kind help has been given by various 
owners of private collections and by many 
friends and librarians. Information has also 
boon derived from Dr. W. H. Frere’s 
Bibliotheca musicoditurgica (1901); W. H. J. 
Neale’s Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. and 
Liturgical Books at the Music Loan Exhibition 
(London, 1885) ; Riaho’s Critical and Biblio- 
graphical Notes on early Spanish Music (1887) ; 
the Catalogues and Guides to the Music Loan 
Exhibition (London, 1885) ; Victorian Era 
Exhibition (London, 1897) ; International Loan 
Exhibition (Crystal Palace, 1900) ; Company 
of Musicians’ Loan Exhibition (London, 1904) ; 
and especially from the Catalogues of the 
Vienna Music Exhibition of 1892. To these 
works, as well as to E. Vogel’s Bibliothek der 
gedruckten weltlichen Vocalmusik Jtaliens aus 
denJahren lbOO-1700 (Berlin, 1892), to Eitner’s 
Quell e.n-Lexikon, and the pages of the Monats- 
hejte fur Mvsikgeschichte^ the reader may be 
ndeiTcd to supply the inevitable deficiencies 
and shortcomings of the following lists. In- 
formation concerning regulations for admission 
to the various libraries mentioned, and their 
hours of opening and other administrative 
details, will bo found in such periodituil pub- 
lications as Minerva and the Index generalls. 

Austria 

Eisenstadt. The Library of Prince Ester- 
hazy’s castle contains much MS. music of the 
18th and 19th centuries, amongst which are 
autograph symphonies and quartets by Haydn ; 
a series of masses (from c. 1770 to c. 1830), 
including works by Haydn, Vogler, etc., and 
many German and Italian operas. 

Gottweio. The Library of the Benedictine 
Abbey contains two MS. collections of songs by 
Mastersingers of the lOth century, and a MS. 
collection of organ music by Claudio Merulo. 
Librarian : P. Hartmann Srohsacker. 

Graz. The University Library possesses 
some printed theoretical works. Librarian : 
Dr. J. Fellin. 

Innsbruck. The University Library con- 
tains some rare early printed books on music, 
some treatises in a MS. of 1460, and a MS. with 
two-part compositions of the 14th century. 
Librarian : H. Pogatscher, 

Klagenfubt. The Library of the Historical 
Society C Geschiehtsverein ’) possesses inter alia 
two valuable MS. lute-books of the 16th cen- 
tury. Director : Prof. Dr. H. P. Meier. 

Kloster Neitburg. The Monastery of Austin 
Canons contains liturgical MSS. of the 13th and 
16th centuries, and some printed music of 
the 16th century. See Catalogus codicum 
manu scriptorum qui in Bibliotheca Canoni- 
ooTum Begularium S. Augustini Claustroneoburgi 
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CLSservantur (Vienna, 1922, etc.). Librarian: 
Prof. Dr. V. O. Ludwig. 

Kremsmunster. The Benedictine Monastery 
contains a legendarium of the 11th century, 
with music in noumes ; printed theoretical 
works of the 16th- 19th centuries ; about KKK) 
masses, 300 symphonies, and several operas 
(mostly of the 18th century). See Hueraer : 
Die Pflege der Musik im Stifle Kremsmunster 
(Weis, 1877). Librarian : P. B. Lehner. 

Melk. Besides a few printed musical works, 
the Library of the Benedictine Monastery con- 
tains liturgical MSS. of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, and a collection of MS. masses of the 
16th century by Orlando di Lasso, A. Scandclli, 
etc. Librarian : Dr. W. Schicr. 

Rein. The Library of the Cistercian Monas- 
tery contains some printed music of the early 
17th century. Librarian : O. Pattcdcr. 

Salzburg, a. The Bencdi(;tine Abbey of 
St. Peter contains church music of the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, including composi- 
tions by Michael Haydn. Librarian : P. B. 
Huemer, O.S.B. 

b. Tine Chapter Library, attached to the 
Cathedral, possesses some MS. music of the 
early 16th century by Victoria, Palestrina, etc., 
and soiue compositions by Michael Haydn, 
Librarian : J. Strasscr, O.S.B. 

c. Mozart Museum (Getreidegasso No. 9). 
Catalogue by J. Horner (1st' edition, 1882), con- 
tinued by J. E. Engl (2nd and 3rd editions). 
Fourth edition, published by the Mozarteum, 
1906. Later editions have appeared in sum- 
mary form only. The most important Mozart 
MSS. have, however, now been transferred to 
the Mozarteum. 

d. Mozarteum. The Mozarteum, opened in 
1914, possesses a valuable collection of Mozart 
MSS., books about Mozart and printed editions 
of his works. 

e. Museum Caroline- Augusteum. The Lib- 
rary contains the score of O. Benevoli’s mass 
in fifty-three parts (1628), published in Jahrg. 
X. of the D.T.O. Director : J. Leisching. 

St. Florian, near Enns. The Monastery of 
Austin Canons possesses a Library of over 
100,000 volumes, including 802 incunables and 
882 MSS. On the latter see Albin Czerny, Die 
Handschriften der Stiftsbibliothek St. Florian. 
(Linz, 1871.) Librarian : Prof. F. Asonstorfer. 

St. Paul, Lav ant Thal, Cartnthia. The 
Library of the Benedictine Monastery contains 
a valuable MS. collection of French Troubadour 
songs of the 13th century, besides treatises by 
Hucbald and J. de Muris. Librarian : Prof. 
P. T. Raichl. 

Vienna, a. The Nationalbibliothek (for. 
merly Hof bibliothek) received in 1826 and 1829 
all the music not connected with church music 
in the archives of the court chapel. In course 
of time it has acquired much scarce music 
(printed by Petrucci, etc.), and is also rich in 
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autographs of different musicians, including 
a number of letters and MSS. by Beethoven ; 
of special interest to English musicians is a 
volume of Bull’s organ music in tablature. 
The manuscripts have been catalogued by 
Dr. Joseph Mantuani. His work appeared in 
two volumes (in 1897-99) as parts ix. and x. of 
the Tabulae codicum manuscriptorum in 
bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi asservatorum. 
The Ambros and Kiesewetter collections, which 
form part of the library, are not included in 
this catalogue, but are to form a supplement- 
ary volume. A list of recent acquisitions to 
the Library, by R. Haas, was printed in the 
Z.M.W. for Sept. 1924. Director: Prof. Dr. 
J. Bick. 

b. Oosellschaft der Musikfreunde (see 
Vienna). 

c. The University Library possesses printed 
theoretical works of the 16th and 17 th centuries, 
and lute-books by Judenkunig, Ochsenkhun, 
Caroso and Deuss. Director : G. A. Cruwcll. 

d. The Library of the Landesarchiv contains 
some musical works printed at Vienna about 
1600. Librarian : Dr. K. Lechner. 

c. The Ministry for Education. Here are 
deposited the six precious volumes of MSS. 
formerly in the Chapter Library at Trent, from 
which volumes of selections have been printed 
by Dr. Guido Adler and Dr. Oscar Roller in 
the D.T,0. Director : Dr. V. Kreuzinger. 

/. St. Peter’s Church. See C. Roulland : 
Katalog des Mueik- Archives der St. Peterskirche 
in IVien (Augsburg and Vienna, 1908). 

g. The Benedictine Abbey of our Lady of 
the Scots (Schottenkloster) possesses some 
valuable early liturgical MSS. and a small 
collection of MS. and printed works of the 16th 
century. See A. Hiibl : Catalogus codicum 
manuscriptorum qui in bibliotheca Monasierii 
B.M.V. ad Scotos Vindobonae servantur (1899), 
and the same author’s Die Inkunabeln der 
Bibliothek des Stifles Schotten in Wien (1901). 

h. Monastery of the Minorites. The Library 
contains some MS. and printed organ music of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, including three 
works by Frescobaldi and G. B. Fasolo’s Annali 
(Venice, 1646), and also some vocal music of 
the 17th century. 

i. The Haydn - House (Mariahilferstrasse, 
102) contains a small collection of printed and 
MS. documents relating to Joseph and Michael 
Haydn. 

j. The Arnold Schonberg-Bibliothek, founded 
In 1924 in celebration of the composer’s fiftieth 
birthday, confines its collections to the music 
of the last thirty years. Over 1000 volumes 
have already been acquired to form the nucleus 
of the library. 

Belgium 

The musical libraries of the Netherlands have 
b^en very fully described by J. G. Prod’horome 


in an article in Jahrg. 1912/14 of the Sammel> 
bands der Internationalen Musik-Gesellschaft, 
which has been freely used in the compilation 
of the following notices. 

Brussels, a. Royal Library. In 1872 the 
Belgian Government was induced by F. A. 
Gevaert, Director of the Brussels Conservatoire, 
to purchase the library of Fetis for 162,000 
francs. This collection, which comprises 7526 
works, together with the collection of C. J. E. 
van Hulthem, forms the bulk of the musical 
library. The contents are very valuable, com- 
prising about 4500 theoretical works, about 
600 liturgies, over 100 Italian operas, about 
170 French operas, and many rarities. The 
Van Hulthem collection is catalogued in vol. ii. 
of C. A. Voisin’s Bibliotheca Hulthemiana 
(Ghent, 1836-37) ; the F6tis Library in the 
Catalogue de la bibliotheque de F. J, Fetis (by 
L. J, Aloin) (Brussels, 1870). See also J. van 
den Ghen : Catalogue des manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique. Tome /. 
Beriture sainte et liturgie (Brussels, 1901). 
Conservateur-en-chef : L. Paris. 

b. Conservatoire Royal de Musique. This 
valuable library, which now numbers some 
31,000 items, was in 1904 greatly enriched by 
the acquisition of the collection of Professor 
Wagener, of Marburg, which is especially rich in 
works printed in England in the 18th century. 
Four volumes of an excellent catalogue by 
Wotquenne, covering about half the total 
eollection of the library, have been issued (vol. 
1, 1898 ; vol. 2, 1902 ; vol. 3, 1908 ; vol. 4, 1912), 
with an elaborate supplement : Libretti d" operas 
el d' oratorios italiens du XV 1 1* siecle (1901). 
A catalogue of the remaining portion of the 
library exists in manuscript. Librarian : C. 
van den Borren. 

Ghent. The Town and University Library 
contains liturgical MSS, of the 10th - 12th 
centuries, a copy of Monteverdi’s ‘ Lamento 
d’ Arianna ’ (Venice, 1623), early theoretical 
works, and printed music from the presses of 
Phalcse and Gardano. The library of the 
Grand-Theatre, including operas and ballets in 
score and a largo number of librettos, is also 
housed here. See C. A. Voisin : Bibliotheca 
Oandavensis (Ghent, 1839) ; J. de Saint Genois: 
Catalogue mithodique . . . des manuscrits de 
la bibliotheque de la ville et de Vuniversite de 
Oand (Ghent, 1849 - 52), the Monatshefte fur 
Musikgeschichte for 1873, p. 62, and P. 
Bergmans : Une collection de livrets d' operas 
italiens (1669-1710) d la bibliotheqiLe de Vuni- 
versite de Oand (Sammelbdnde^ I.M.G., 1910/11). 
Head Librarian : P. Bergmans. 

Lii:aE. a. Conservatoire Royal de Musique. 
The library contains two extensive specia: 
collections, a Gr6try library, forming part ol 
the * Mus^e Gr^try,* and the library formed by 
the singer Leonard Terry, which includes some 
2000 musical works. See Catalogue de la 
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biblioihique du Conservatoire Royal de Musique 
de Liige (1862). 

6. Societc Libre d’^mulation. ^aoCataloque 
de hi bibliotheque miisicale de la Societe Libre 
d* Emulation de Liege (1861). 

OuDENAERDE. The cliuFch of St. Walpurga 
possesses a collection of church music of the 
18th century. See Liste generale de la musique 
appartenant d Veglise parochiale de Ste, WaU 
purga d Audenarde (s.a.). 

Tournai. The Chapter Library contains a 
three-part mass of the 1 3th century, which was 
published by Coussemaker in the Bulletin de la 
Societe Historique de Tournai, and reprinted 
separately in 1861. 

Czechoslovakia 

Bartfeld. The Church of St. Aegidius con- 
tains a small collection of printed vocal music of 
the late 16th and early 17th centuries. 

0":.MUTZ. The Studienbibliothek (Studijni 
knihovna v Olomouci) contains a copy of 
Schmid’s Tabulalurbuch (1607), some printed 
music of the early 17th century, and MS. 
graduals of the 13th and 14th centuries. 
Keeper : B. Vybiral. 

Prague, a. The Chapter Library possesses 
copies of masses by Luyton (Prague, 1609, etc.), 
and a collection of sacred music of the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries. See the catalogues 
by the librarian. Dr. A. Podlaha (Prague, 1904, 
10 ). 

6. The Library of the Count von Nostitz- 
Rieneck contains copies of the Froitole iniabu- 
late da sonart per organi, libro primo (Rome, 
1517), the Canzoni frottole e capitoli (Rome, 
1531), and other printed works of the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

c. The Library of the Premonstratensian 
Monastery of Strakow contains a small collec- 
tion of music, chiefly works of the late 16th and 
early 17th centuries. Librarian : C. Straka. 

d. The Church of St. Thomas contains a 
copy of Uberti’s Contrasto Musico (Rome, 
1630). 

6. Tho University Library contains MS. 
treatises of the 11th and 151h centuries; old 
Bohemian songs of tho 14th and 15th centuries ; 
two Easter mystery plays of the 15th and 16th 
centuries ; print/cd theoretical works of tho 16th 
and 17th centuries, and lute-books by Caroso, 
Negri, and Schmid (1607). Librarian ; J. 
Boreck^. 

Raudnitz. The Library of the princely 
family of Lobkowicz contains some rare MS. 
and printed music chiefly of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Of special interest are a number of 
17th-century MSS of lute, guitar and mando- 
line music in tablature. See P. Nettl : Must- 
calia der FUrstlich Lobkowitzschen Bihliothek in 
Raudnitz {Mitt, des Vereines far Geschichte der 
Deuischen in Bdhmen, Jahrg. 68, Heft 1, 
1919). 


Saaz. The Capuchin Monastery possesses 
some sacred and secular music by Orlando de 
Lasso, Scandelli, Joachim k Burck, etc. 

Tepl. The Premonstratensian Abbey con- 
tains a number of liturgical MSS., the earliest of 
which is a Penitential of the 8th or 9th century, 
with music in neumes. A catalogue of tho 
manuscripts (by M. Nentwich) and a short 
description of some of the more important (by 
W. Vacek) are to bo found in the volume Zum 
700jdhrigen Todestage des s. Hroznata (Marien- 
bad, 1917). Librarians : M. Nentwich. J. W. 
Vacek. 

Danzig 

a. The Town Library contains a valuable 
collection, principally of works of the second 
half of the 16th century. See 0. Gunther : 
Katalog der HandschrifteJi der Danzig er Stadt- 
bibliothek. Teil 4. Die musikalischen Hand- 
schriften (Danzig, 1911). There is also a MS. 
catalogue of the collection, by S. W. Dehn, 
in the Royal Library at Berlin. Librarian : 
Dr. H. Bauer. 

6. The Allerhciligen-Bibliothek, in the Marien- 
kirche, contains a small collection of sacred 
music, mostly printed works of the 17th century. 

Denmark 

Copenhagen, a. Tho Royal Library con- 
tains a collection of MS. organ music (in tabla- 
ture) by German composers of tho 17th century, 
Italian printed music of the late Iflth and curly 
17th centuries, and some rare printed works 
from Copenhagen and Antwerp presses. Princi- 
pal Librarian : C. S. Petersen. 

b. The Musikhistorisk Museum possesses a 
number of theoretical works relating to musical 
instruments and a few liturgical works, both 
printed and MS., exhibited to illustrate the 
development of notation. See A. Haramerich : 
Musikhistorisk Museum. Beskrivende iilus- 
treret Katalog (Copenhagen, 1909 ; German 
trans., ibid., 1911). 

Finland 

Helsingfors. The University Library pos- 
sesses a collection of fragmentary MS8., rescued 
from old bindings, containing a largo number 
of fragments of missals, of which a catalogue 
(by T. Haapanen) was issued in 1922 {Uni- 
versitetsbiblioteks Skrifter, vol. 4). See also Die 
Neumenfragmente der Universitdt Helsingfors 
(1924), by the same author. Director; Dr. 
G. C. A. Schauman. 

France 

Aix (Provence). The Bibliotheque Mejanes 
contains a 14th-century MS. of French Trouba- 
dour songs, and an early 17th-century collection 
of nearly 100 chansons with lute accompani- 
ment. See catalogue by the Abb6 J. H. Al- 
banes, in Catalogue geniral des manuscrits des 
bibliotheques publiques de France, tome xvi. 
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(l894), and the supplements in tome xl. (1902) 
and tome xlv. ( 19 1 5). Conservatcur : E. Aude. 

Amiens. The Bibliotheque Communale con- 
tains a few early printed treatises, a number of 
French psalters of the 17 th century, operas and 
song- books of the 18th century, and seventeen 
volumes of sacred music and five volumes of 
operas by Lesueur. For the printed music 
see Catalogue miihodique de la bibliotheque 
communale de la ville d' Amiens : Sciences et 
Arts (1859). Among the MSS. there are many 
interesting liturgies, etc., and a collection of 
sequences (with music), which belonged in 1572 
to a monk named Guglielmus Lovel (described 
in the Ecclesiologist for October 1859). For the 
MSS. generally, see the catalogue by E. 
Coyecque in Catalogue general des manuscrits 
des bibliotheques pubUques de France, tome xix. 
(1893), and the supplement in tome xl. (1902). 
Librarian : H. Michel. 

Avignon. The Bibliotheque de la Villo con- 
tains many fine early MS. missals and liturgical 
works ; motets by Mondonville, Blanchard, 
etc., and some miscellaneous 18th-century 
music. See catalogue by J. Quicherat, in tomes 
xxvii.-xxix. of Cat. gen. des MSS. des bibl. 
pub. de France (1894-1901), and the supple- 
ments in tome xl, (1902) and tome xliv. (1911). 
Librarian : J. Girard. 

Besan(;’ON. The Bibliotheque de la Ville pos- 
sesses a Boethius de Musica of the 9th century 
on vellum. See tomes xxxii., xxxiii. and xlv. 
of Cat. gen. des MSS. des bibl. publ. de France 
(1897-1915). Librarian ; G. Gazier. 

Bordeaux. Bibliotheque de la Villo. See 
J. Delas : Catalogue des limes composant la 
bibliotheque de la ville de Bourdeaux, musique 
(Bordeaux, 1856), and tomes xxiii. and xl. of 
CaX. gen. des MSS. des bibl. publ. de France 
(1894, 1902). Librarian : J. de Maupassant. 

Caen. Bibliotheque Municipale. See Car- 
Icz : Liste des oeuvres musicales et des oeuvres 
relatives d la musique (Caen, s.a.), and the 
catalogues in tomes xiv. (1890) and xli. (1903) of 
the Cat. gen. des MSS. des bibl. publ. de France, 
Librarian : M. Guillaume. 

Cambrai. The Public Library contains a 
precious collection of MS. church music by early 
Flemish and Burgundian musicians, besides 
songs for two, three, and four parts, dating from 
the 14th century. The collection was described 
in Coussemaker’s Notice sur les collections 
musicales de la bibliotheque de Cambrai et des 
autres villes du Departement du Nord (1843). 
See also A. J. Le Glav : Catalogue . . . des 
manuscrits de la bibliotheque de Cambrai 
(Cambrai, 1831). Much of the library’s stock 
was destroyed or damaged in the war 
(1914-18). Librarian : G. Leboyer. 

Carpentras. The Bibliotheque municipale 
possesses a MS. of Kepler’s Principium musical ; 
some 18th- and 19th-century music ; auto- 
graphs of Schumann, Brahms, Gounod, etc. 


The library contains the collections of Peiresc, 
J. B. Laurens and others. See Cat. gen. des 
MSS. des bibl. publ. de France, tomes xxxiv.- 
xxxvi. (1899-1903). Librarian : R. Caillot. 

Douai. The Bibliotheque Municipale pos- 
sesses a 12th-century MS. with two-part music, 
a hymnarium of the 12th century, and some 
printed theoretical works of the 16th century. 
See Coussemaker’s work (quoted under Cam- 
brai) and the catalogue of the MSS. by the 
Abbe C. Debraisnes in Cat. gen. des MSS. des 
bibl. publ. de France, tome vi. (1878). Librarian : 
L. Noel. 

Dunquerque. The Bibliotheque de la 
Ville possesses some music printed by Phalese 
(16th century). See Coussemaker’s work 
(quoted under Cambrai). Librarian : L. 
Baron. 

Foix. In the Bibliotheque de la Villo there 
are nine antiphoners and other liturgical works 
(formerly belonging to the Cathedral of Mire- 
poix), written between 1497 and 1535. See 
Cat. gen. des MSS. des bibl. publ. de France, 
tome xxxi. (1898). Librarian : J. Eychenne. 

Grenoble. The Bibliotheque de la Ville is 
rich in valuable liturgies. See the catalogue by 
P. Fournier, E. Maignien and A. Prudhorame, 
in tome vii. of Cat. gen. des MSS. des bibl. 
publ. de France (1889) and the Catalogue des 
incunables, by E. Maignien (1899). Librarians: 
L. Royer, N. de Bonfils. 

Le Havre. In 1894 the Bibliotheque 
Musicale Publiquo contained about 4000 works, 
mostly dating from the latter part of the 18th 
century. 

Lille. Bibliotheque municipale. See Cato- 
logue des ouvrages sur la musique et des composi- 
tions musicales de la bibliotheque de la ville de 
Lille (Lille, 1879). The collection is rich in 
operas. See also Coussemaker’s work (quoted 
under Cambrai). The contents of this library 
were seriously damaged by fire in Apr, 1916, 
and although the greater number of the books 
were saved, many were irreparably injured by 
water. The collection is at present housed in 
the University. Librarian : P. Vanrycke. 

Marseilles, a. The Bibliotheque de la 
Ville possesses some valuable liturgical MSS. 
of the 12th century. See the catalogue by the 
Abbe J. H. Albanes, in Cat. gen. des MSS. des 
bibl. publ. de France, tome xv. (1892), and the 
supplement in tome xlii. (1904). Librarian ; 
J. Billioud. 

b. Sainte Madeleine. The library contains 
a collection of liturgical MSS. from the 12th 
century downwards. 

Montpellier. The Bibliotheque de la 
Facult6 de M6dicine possesses a precious anti- 
phoner (noted in neumes and letters) of the 9th 
century, published in the PaUographie musicale^ 
and a 14th-century collection of French chan- 
sons for two and more voices. See Cousse- 
maker ; VArt harmoniqu^e, etc. (Paris, 1865)i 
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and Cat, g^M. dea MSS, des hihl. publ. de | 
France^ tome i. (1849), and supplement, tome 
jclii. (1904). 

Orleans. The Bibliotheque de la Ville 
contains a valuable MS. collection of mystery 
plays of the 12th century. See Cat, gen, des 
31 SS, des bibl, publ, de France, tome xii. (1889), 
and supplement, tome xlii. (1904). Librarian : 
A. Bouvior. 

Paris, a. Biblioth6que de TArsenal. The 
bbrary of the Arsenal contains very interest- 
ing MSS., such as the ‘ Mazarinados ’ — songs 
sung under the Fronde — with their airs ; col- 
lections of airs by Michael Lambert, and other 
httlo-known compositions of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, etc. See H. Martin ; Catalogue des 
manuscrits de la Bibliotheque de V Arsenal (9 
vols., Paris, 1885-94, issued as tomes iv.-xii. of 
Cat. gen. des 31 SS. des bibl. publ. de Fmnce,Pari8). 
There is a good index of the music in tome vii. 
p. 457. See also the supplementary lists in 
tome xliii. (1904) and tome xlv. (1915) of the 
same catalogue. Administrateur : M. Battifol. 

b. The Bibliotheque Historique de la Ville de 
Paris (Musoo Carnavalet) is valuable for its 
MS. and printed works on the theatres of Paris 
and the instrument-makers of the city. Keeper : 
G. Cain. 

c. Biblioth^*que Musicale du Theatre do 
rOpera. See T. de Lajarte : Catalogue his- 
torique, etc. (2 vols., Paris, 1878). Adminis- 
tratour : ('h. Bouvet. 

d. Bibliotheque Nationale. The Bibliotheque 
Nationaki is very rich in French music, both 
printed and engraved. It is also more com- 
plete than any other in Paris in respect of 
musical literature, periodicals, almanacs, dic- 
tionaries and similar works of reference. It is 
rich in valuable MSS. of Dom Caffiaux, Parfait, 
Baini, Adrien de I-a Fage and other distin- 
guished writers, but the great value of the 
collection consists in its early MSS., in which 
it o(!cupios the first position for the study of 
the origins of music in Europe. The library 
contains MSS. with musical notation from the 
9th century downwards, and is especially rich 
in Troubadour songs of the 13th century, and 
French and Italian compositions of the 14th 
century, w'hile later times are well represented 
in operas, oratorios, etc. See J. l^corcheville : 
Catalogue du fonds de musique ancienne de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale (8 vols., Paris, 1910-14). 
A new catalogue is in preparation. The MSS. 
are also catalogued in the various printed 
catalogues of J. Taschereau, H. Oraont, L. V. 
Delislo, etc., and the books on music are in- 
cluded in the catalogue of the printed books 
now in course of publication. Administrateur : 
P. Roland-Marcel. 

e. Bibliotheque Ste-Genevi6ve. This library 
contains a large number of rare works on music, 
a fine collection of chansons and dramatic 
works, with the music, and many curious 


MSS., including a valuable MS. of the 11th 
century. See E. Poiree and G. Lamouroux: 
Les Elements d^une grande bibliotheque 
Catalogue abrege de la Bibliotheque Ste-Oene 
vieve (Paris, 1897 - 1910). Administrateur : 
M. Boinet. 

/. Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. The 
library contains few musical works, but is 
rich in materials for the history of the music 
trade, such as patents, trade registers, etc. 
Librarian : E. M. Levy. 

g. Conservatoire National de Musique et de 
Declamation. Some account of the library 
has already been given (see Conservatoire). 
To the rare works there mentioned may bo 
added the autograph score of Mozart’s * Don 
Juan ’ (presented by Mme. Viardot Garcia), a 
copy of the Hannon ice musices odhecaton 
(printed by Petrucci in 1504), and the Liber 
primus missarum of Carpentras (Avignon, 
1532). Of especial interest to English musi- 
cians are a large folio MS. containing composi- 
tions by Coprario, Lawes, Locke, Gibbons, 
Jenkins, Ferabosco and Ward ; and an 
account-book of the Academy of Vocal Music 
(from Jan. 7, 1725 to 1726), formerly belonging 
to Owen Flintoft. The library secured many 
fine and rare works at the ispersal of the 
Borghese collection in 1892. See J. B. Weeker- 
lin : Bibliotheque du Conservatoire National de 
Musique, Catalogue ,,, de la Reserve (Paris, 
1885). Librarian : H. Expert. 

Rouen, The Bibliotheque Municipale con- 
tains a superb illuminated missal, liturgical 
MSS. of the 9th-llth centuries, and collections 
of operas and church music. See F. I. Licquet : 
Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de la Ville de Rouen 
(1830), and the catalogue by H. Omont, in 
tomes i. and ii. of Cat. gen. des 3ISS. des bibl, 
publ. de France. Departements (1886-88), 
and the supplement in tome xliii, (1904). 
Director : H. Labrosse. 

Strassburg. a. Bibliotheque Universi- 
taire et Kegionale. This library possesses a 
small collection of early printed musical works, 
the rarest of which are the Harmonic of 
Tritonius (Augsburg, 1507) and the Novus 
partus sive concertationes musicae of Besardus 
(Augsburg, 1617). Director ; Dr. E. Wickers- 
heimer. 

b. Library of the Priester-Seminar. A list 
of the music, by J. Victori, was published in 
No. 10 of the Kirchliche Rundschau for 1901, 
and reprinted as a ‘ Bcilage ’ to the Monatshefte 
f. 31. for 1902. 

c. The Cathedral Library contains over 100 
MSS. of church compositions by F. X. Richter, 
who was mai tre de chapelle at the cathedral from 
1769-80. See the catalogue by F. X. Mathias 
in the Riemann Festschrift (Leipzig, 1909). 

Tours. The Bibliothiique d© la Ville 
possesses a Sacramentarium of the 9th- 10th 
centuries with neumes ; mystery plays of the 
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12th century ; liturgies of the 15th- 18th cen- 
turies ; motets of the 17th century ; organ 
music (including autographs by N. Le Begue, 
1676) ; a MS. of J. de Muris (15th century), 
and much else of interest. See A. J. Dorange : 
Catalogue , , . des manuscrits de la bibliotheque 
de Tours (1876) ; Cat. gen. des MSS. des bibl. 
publ. de France. Departemenis^ tome xxxvii. 
(1900); and Sammelbdnde of the I.M.G. for 
1905 (p. 356, etc.). Librarian ; F. Galabert. 

Tkoybs. The Bibliotheque de la Ville pos- 
sesses a copy of Praetorius’s Syntagma ; lute- 
books ; publications of Phalese (Louvain, 1673, 
etc.) ; organ and viol music of the 18th century, 
etc. See E. Socard : Catalogue de la biblio- 
theque de la ville de Troyes (1876, etc.), tome xiv. 
pp. 281-300. Librarian : L. Morel-Payen. 

Valenciennes. The Bibliotheque Munici- 
pale possesses some early MS. treatises, in- 
cluding 9th-century MSS. of Hucbald, Isidore 
of Seville, etc. See Cat. gen. des MSS. des 
bibl. publ. de FrancCy tome xxv. (1894), and also 
Coussemaker’s work (quoted under Cambrai). 

Versailles. Bibliotheque de la Ville. This 
library is rich in sacred music, dramatic works 
and books on music, and also contains several 
interesting MSS. of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
including the Philidor collection. See Manu- 
scrits musicauz de la bibliotheque de Versailles 
(1884) and Cat. gen. des MSS. des bibl. 
publ. de France, tome ix. (1888), and the 
supplement in tome xliii. (1904). Librarian: 
C. Hirschauer. 

Germany 

Ansbach. The Regierungsbibliothek con- 
tains a small collection of vocal printed music 
of the 16th century and MS. scores of Cavalli’s 
* Pompeo ’ and Ziani’s ‘ Annibale in Capua.* 
Librarian : Georg Freiherr von Kress. 

Arnstadt. The Church Library possesses six 
folio volumes of vocal music of the 16th century. 

Augsboeg. The Stadtbibliothek, the Ar- 
chives and the Historical Society possess valu- 
able collections of early printed and MS. music, 
chiefly collected from the suppressed monas- 
teries of the city. See H. M. Sehlettcrer ; 
Katalog der in der Kreis- und Stadtbibliothek, 
dem stddtischen Archiv und der Bibliothek des 
historischen Vereins zu Augsburg befindlichen 
Musikwerke. (Leipzig, 1878. Monatshefte fiir 
Musikgeschickte, Bde. 11 and 12. Beilagen.) 
Librarian : Dr. R. Schmidbauer. 

Augustusburg, Saxony. The Parish Church 
contains some music of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

Aurioh, East Friesland. The Staats- 
Archiv contains a 17th-century MS. collection 
of songs. (See Monatshefte for 1874 and 1894.) 
Archivist : Dr. A. Eggers. 

Bamberg. The Public Library contains 
some liturgical MSS. with neumes of the 11th- 
13th centuries, and printed music of the late 


17th century. See F. Leitschuh and H. 
Fischer: Katalog der Handschriften der Kgl. 
Bibliothek zu Bamberg. 3 vols. (Bamberg, 
Leipzig, 1887 - 1912.) Librarian : Dr. M. 
Muller. 

Berlin, a. The Preussische Staatsbiblio- 
thek, founded in 1661, possesses one of the 
finest musical collections in the world, thanks 
mainly to the liberality of a long series of donors 
and to the efforts of its librarians, in particular of 
S. W. Dehn and his successor F. Espagne. The 
library acquired its first important accession 
in 1824 when J. F. Naue’s extensive collection 
of liturgical music was added. Its real nucleus, 
however, was the magnificent Polchau collec- 
tion, rich in Bach autographs and copies, and 
in practical and theoretical works of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, which was purchased in 
1841. Since then the most important acqui- 
sitions have been the following : in 1843 
Schindler’s Beethoven MSS., including a MS. 
of the Ninth Symphony, an autograph tran- 
script of ‘ Leonore,’ the quartet op. 59, No. 2, 
and sketches, letters and 136 ‘ conversation- 
books * ; in 1861 Count von Voss-Buch’s col- 
lection of music from 1680 to 1750, including 
several Bach MSS. ; in 1854 the Bach auto- 
graphs from the Singakademie ; in 1855 Karl 
von Winterfcld’s colicction of 103 volumes of 
old church music in score ; in 1859 J. Fischof’s 
collection which included many Beethoven 
MSS., and Prof. L. Landsberg’s collection of 
early printed music and treatises and MSS. by 
later composers, especially Schubert ; in 1869 
Otto Jahn’s Mozart library ; in 1873 the whole 
of the Mozart MSS. still in the possession of 
Andre’s heirs, some 531 compositions in all ; 
in 1874 the score of Mozart’s ‘ Ascanio in Alba,’ 
the first of a series of gifts from Professor 
R. Wagener which subsequently included 
autographs of the ‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavu^r’ 
and the French Suites of Bach; in 1877 the 
Mendelssohn MSS. ; in 1878 the Cherubini 
MSS.; in 1881 Jahn’s Weber library; in 
1890 the Schumann MSS. ; in 1901 the library 
of the music -publisher Artaria, particularly 
rich in Beethoven MSS. ; in 1904 F. Hausc^r’s 
Bach library, with the autographs of nineteen 
cantatas and Nos. 2-6 oi the English Suites ; in 
1908 Ernst von Mendelssohn- Bartholdy’s col- 
lection which included autograph scores by 
Beethoven (4th, 6th and 7th symphonies, the 
Septet and the Bb Trio), by Mozart (‘ Die 
Entfiihrung’) and by Haydn (several sym- 
phonies). In 1916 Meyerbeer’s whole musical 
library, including autographs of most of his 
works, was deposited on loan. No catalogue 
of the music has yet been published. For 
further particulars see the articles by W. 
Altmann in the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissen- 
schaft for 1919-20, 1920-21, 1923 and 1926. 
Director : Dr. H. Kruss ; Director of the 
Music Section : Dr. W. Altmann. 
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b. Staatliche Hochschule fiir Musik. This 
institution possesses the musical libraries of 
Professor Spitta, Bach’s biographer, and also 
contains some rare printed music of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and a number of printed 
scores of French 18th-cciitury operas. 

c. The Library of the Joachimsthal Gym- 
nasium received in 1787 the music collected 
by Princess Amalia of Prussia, and in 1858 
190 vols. of musical works from the library of 
Dr. Spiker (sec Mcicrotti’s Nachricht, etc., 
Berlin, 1788). Amongst the music are auto- 
graphs and many ancient copies of the works of 
J. 8. Bach. See H. Eitner ; Kaialog der Musi- 
kalien-tiammlung des J oacldmsthalschen Gym- 
nasium {Monatshefiet Beilage, 1884), and also 
The.maiischer Kaialog der von Thulemeier' schen 
Mysikalieyi-Sammlung in der Biblioihek des 
JoachimsifmVsrhen Gymnasium (by R. Jacobs) 
{Monaisheflct Beilage, 1898"99). 

d. The Library of the Grey Friars (zum 
Grauen Kloster) contains an important collec- 
tion of works of the 16th and 17th centuries, in 
parts, carefully arranged so as to present a view 
of ancit'iit vocal music. 8ee H. Bellermann : 
Verzeichiiiss des grossfentheils von S. Streit dem 
grauen Kloster geschenkten Musikalien (in the 
Programme of the Gymnasium for 1856). 

c. ThcKgl. Hausbibliothek. See G. Thouret: 
Kaialog der Musiksammlung auf der Koniglichen 
Hausbibliothek im Schlosse zu Berlin (Berlin, 
1895). 

/. The Akademie fiir Deutsche Schul- und 
Kirchcninusik, formerly the Kgl. Institut fiir 
Kirchenmusik. The library contains a collec- 
tion of 18th-century MSS. 

Bonn. a. The University Library contains 
about 600 vols. of music, chiefly of the 19th 
century. Amongst the f(*w early works is a copy 
of the 1517 edition of the Micrologus of Orni- 
thoparcus. Director : E. von Rath. 

b, Tho Beethoven -Hans contains a collection 
of Beethoven MSS. and of old and modern 
editions of his works. Since 1920 it has 
published some of the MSS. in critical 
editions. 

Bra ndenbtjrg. The Church of St. Catherine 
contains an important collection of partbooks 
and of vocal music of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. See J, F. Tiiglichsbeck ; Die musi- 
kalischen Schdize der St, Katharinen-Kirche zu 
Brandenburg ajH (in the Programme of the 
Brandenburg Gymnasium, Easter, 1857). 

Bremen. About seventy-four musical works 
belonging to the Stadtbibliothek are in the care 
of the Bremen Tonkiinstler-Verein. 

Breslau, a-c. See E. Bohn ; Bibliographie 
der Musik- Druckwerke bis 1700, wehhe in der 
(a) Stadtbibliothek, (6) der Biblioihek des academi- 
schen Instituts fiir Kirchenmusik, und (c) der 
Kgl, u, Universitdts-BibUothek zu Breslau auf- 
bewahrt sind \BerIin, 1883). Also E. Bohn : 
Die musikalischen Handschriften des 16, und 17. 


Jahrhunderts in der Stadtbibliothek zu Breslau 
(Breslau, 1890), and E. Kirsch: Die Biblioihek 
des Mtisikali schen Instituts bei der Vniversitdi 
Breslau (Berlin, 1922). The Brieg collection 
(see infra) is now in the University Library of 
Breslau. Directors : (a) M. Hippe, (6) 0. 
Gunther, (c) R. Oehler. 

d. The Cathedral Library contains about 
1000 musical works, of which sixty are in manu- 
script. The collection chiefly consists of church 
music of the 18th and 1 9th centuries. Director : 
A. Nowack. 

e. The Domsiifts-Bibliothek contains a small 
collection of MSS. 

/. The Church of St. Elisabeth contains about 
4200 musical works, chiefly church music of the 
18th and 19th centuries. 

Brieg. The musical collection formerly in 
the Kgl. Gymnasium is now preserved in the 
University Library at Breslau. See F. Kuhn : 
Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der alien Musikalien 
des Koniglichen Gymnasiums, etc. (Lei;;^ 
zig, 1897. Monatshefte, Beilage.) 

Cassel. a. The Landesbibliothek contains 
about 340 musical works, printed and MS. 
Amongst the former are copies of Morley and 
Weelkes’s madrigals. Most of the works date 
between 1560 and 1620. See C. Israel : Vber- 
sichilicher Katalog der Musikalien der stdndischen 
Landesbibliothek zu Cassel (Cassel, 1881). 
Director : W. Hopf. 

6. The Hof theater possesses the autograph 
scores of Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda * and of Marsch- 
ner’s ‘ Templer und Judin’ and ‘ Hans Heiling.* 

Celle. The Kirchen- und Ministerialbiblio- 
thek contains some printed music of the 16th 
century (1539-64), mostly by Italian com- 
posers. 

Charlottenburg. Kaiserin-Augusta-Gym- 
nasium. See F. Schultz : Der dliere Notenschatz 
des Kaiserin-Augusta-Gymnasiums (Charlotten- 
burg, 1900). 

Cologne, a, Tho Universit&ts- und Stadt^ 
bibliothek possesses a MS. treatise (Musica 
enchiriadis) of the 12th century, and a few 
printed partbooks from Venetian and Ant- 
werp presses of tho ICth century. Director: 
Prof. K. Loffler. 

b, Conservatorium der Musik. SeeF.Bolsche: 
BUcher- Katalog des Conservatoriums der Musik 
in Coin (Cologne, 1909). 

c, The Jesuitenbibliothek has a small collec- 
tion of printed 16th-century music, including 
copies of the Lilium musice plane of 1506, and 
Wollick’s Enchiridion (Paris, 1512). 

d, Musikhistorisches Museum von Wilhelm 
Heyer. This museum, opened in 1913, in addi- 
tion to a fine collection of musical instruments,* 
possesses about 20,000 musical autographs, 
many rare books on music, and a large numl>er 
of portraits. Three volumes of an excellent 

1 Tranaferred to Lelpalg in 1926. Bee CoixscriONa or VxrsiOAl 
Ixs-nraaurxe. Tbe MSS. lutve eiaec ueen told by auotloa. 
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illustrated catalogue by the Curator, Dr. G. 
Kinsky, have been published (1910-16). 

Crayn, near Lieonitz. The library contains 
some printed music of the 17th century. 

Darmstadt. The Landesbibliothek, for- 
merly Grossherzog. Hofbibliothek. See P. A. F. 
Walther : Die Musikalien der Orossherzoglichen 
Hofbibliothek in Darmstadt (Darmstadt, 1874), 
and supplementary notices, by F. W. E. 
Roth, in the Monatshefte for 1888. Director : 
Dr. L. Voltz. 

Dessau. The Hoftheater possesses a large 
musical library which includes church music 
and instrumental compositions as well as 
dramatic works. See the chapters on the 
library in A. Seidl’s Ascania (Regensburg, 
1913). 

Donauesohingen. The Library of Prince 
Fiirstenberg contains thirteen MS. antiphoners 
(14th-18th century) and a fragment of a MS. 
treatise on music of the 15th century. See 
C. A. Barack : Die Havdschrifien dcr furstlich- 
Fiirstenbergischen Hofbibliothek zu Donau- 
eschingen (Tubingen, 18G5). Director : K. 
Johne. 

Dresden, a. Sachsische Landesbibliothek, 
formerly Kgl. Offentliche Bibliothek. See 
Eitner and Kado : Katalog der Musik-Samm- 
lung der Kgl, offenilichen Bibliothek zu Dresden 
(im Japanisc/ien Palais), (Leipzig, 1890. 
Monatshefte, Beilage, 1890.) See also M.f,M, 
for 1904, No. 1. The musical MSS. are also 
catalogued in Bd. 4 of the Katalog der Hand- 
echriften der Sdchsischen Landesbibliothek (Dres- 
den, 1923). They include parts of Bach’s 
B minor Mass and the score of Weber’s * Eury- 
anthe.’ At the l)eginning of the present cen- 
tury the library absorbed a number of smaller 
musical collections, including that of the 
Landesschule at Grimma (see below). The 
Royal Private Music Collection, which is rich 
in 18th-century MS. and printed works, and 
includes an extensive collection of libretti, is 
also now housed in the Landesbibliothek. 
Director : Dr. M. Bollert. 

h. The State Archives contain some MSS. 
and printed music of the early 17th century. 
See Monatshefte for 1888. Director : Dr, W. 
Lippert. 

c. The Archives of the court church contain 
about 20(X) pieces of church music, mostly of 
the late 18th and 19th centuries, including 
some autographs. 

d. The Tonkiinstlerverein Library (founded 
in 1854) possesses over 2500 works, chiefly in- 
strumental music of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, also symphonies by J. J. Fux. 

e. The Dreikonigskirche possesses a few rare 
printed works, including the descant and tenor 
parts of Walther’s Wittenberg h 3 nnn-book 
(1524). 

Eichstatt, Bavaria. The Staatsbibliothek 
contains liturgies, works printed by Attaignant 


(1529-31), and music of the 17th and 18tl 
centuries. See Monatshefte for 1870. 

Elbing. a. The Maricnkirche Library con* 
tains seventy-six works of the 16th century and 
eighty-five of the 17th ; thirteen Polish can - 
tionalcs (1671-1792), and many MS. church 
compositions of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
See T. Carstenn : Katalog der St. Marien- 
bibliothek zu Elbwg (Kirchenmusikalischer 
Jahrbuch for 1896), and G. Dciring : Die musika- 
Uschen Erscheinungen in Elbing (Elbing, 1868). 

b. The Town Library possesses a few rare 
books, including a copy of the Syntagma of 
Practorius. See L. Neubaiir : Katalog der Stadt- 
bibliothek zu Elbing (Elbing, 1893), and the list 
appended to T. Carstenn’s catalogue of the 
Maricnkirche Library. Librarian : T. Locke* 
mann. 

Erfurt, a. The Town Library has many 
mediaeval treatises on music, lit urgical MSS. and 
printed books, chiefly derived from suppressed 
convents. See W. Schum : Beschreibendes Per- 
zeichniss der Amplonianischen Handschriften- 
Sammlung (Berlin, 1887), R. Heniried; 
Erfurter Notenschdtze {Neue Musikzeitunij, Feb. 
1925), and the general catalogue of the library, 
publication of which was begun in 1903. 
Librarian : Dr. W. Suchicr. 

6. The Library of the Michaeliskirche, 
See Noack, E. : Die Bibliothek der Michaelis- 
kirche zu Erfurt (Archiv filr M,-W,, April 
1925). 

Erlangen. The I nstitute for Church Music, 
which forms part of the University, has a 
library of its own. Director: Prof. Schmidt. 

Frankfort-on -M. a. The Town Library 
contains a large collection of printed music (ol 
the period 1537-1697) and of musical MSS. (of 
the period 1623-1790), chiefly from the archives 
of the Churches of St. Paul, St. C’atherino and 
St. Peter, part of which was formerly included 
in the library of the Town Gymnasium. See 
C. Israel : Die musikalisr.hen Schdtze der Gym- 
nasial- Bibliothek und der Pelerskirche in Frank- 
furt a, M. (in the Programme of the Town Gym- 
nasium for Easter, 1872), the articles by C. 
Valentin : Musikbibliographisches aus Frank- 
furt a. M, in the Monatshefte f. M. for 1901 and 
1902, and C. Siiss : Die Manuskripte protestan- 
iischer Kirchenmusik zu Frankfurt a. M. in the 
Liliencron- Festschrift (Leipzig, 1910). Acting 
Director : Prof. Dr. H. Traut. 

b. Paul Hirsch possesses an extensive musi- 
cal library which is especially rich in early 
theoretical works. In recent years Herr Hirsch 
has begun the publication of some of bis rare* 
treasures in facsimile editions. He has also 
issued a catalogue of his Mozart collection 
(Frankfort, 1906). 

c. Nicholas Manskopf owns a particularly 
rich musical collection, comprising some 10,000 
objects. The autographs include works of F. 
Tunder, D. Buxtehude, G. P. Telemann. Weber 
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Spohr, Cornelius, Schumann and Wagner ; 
there is also a valuable collection of documents 
relating to Handel and his family, besides relics 
of Beethoven and an extensive collection of 
portraits. 

Freiberg, Saxony. Libraries of the Gym- 
nasium Albertinum and the Altertumsverein. 
See O. Kade : Die dlteren Musikalien der Stadl 
Freiberg (il/./.M., Beilage, 1888). 

Gelenau, Saxony. The Pfarrkirche con- 
tains some vocal music by German composers 
of the second half of the 17th century. 

Gottingen. The University Library con- 
tains 145 musical works, mostly of the 15th and 
16th centuries, many of which are of groat 
rarity. The Library is now entitled to a copy 
of every work published in the Province of 
Hanover, See A. Quantz : Die Musikwerke 
der Kgl. Uviversitdts-Bibliothek in Gottingen 
Beilage, 1883). Director: Dr. R. 

Fiek. 

Gotha. The Landesbibliothek contains a 
small but interesting collection, comprising 
several rare early theoretical works of the 16th 
century, and about seventy hymnals of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Principal Librarian : Prof. 
Dr. A. Kruger. 

Grimma, Saxony. The Landcsschulc for- 
merly possessed about 131 works of the 16th 
and 17th centuries which have now been incor- 
porated in the music collections of the Dresden 
Public Library. See N. M. Petersen : Verzeick- 
nin^^ der in der Bibliothek der Kdnigl. Landes- 
schule zu Grimma 7'orhandencn JlUisikalien aua 
dem 76*. und 17. Jahrhundert. (Grimma, 1862, re- 
printed from the Programme of the Landcs- 
Bchule for 1861). 

GttsTROw, Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The 
Doinschule Jabrary contains a small but valu- 
able collection of rare early printed musical 
works, chiefly of the 16th century. They are 
described in the school Programme for 1865. 

Halle, a. The Marienkircho has a small 
collection of vocal music of the 17th century, 
and a few' earlier works. See M.f.M. for 1894. 
Librarian : Dr. B. Weissenborn. 

b. The Waisenhauabibliothek contains an 
important collection of hymnals, theoretical 
works of the 17th and 18th centuries, and prac- 
tical music of the 18th century. 

Hamburg. The Staatsbibliothck contains 
theoretical works of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies ; Italian music of the same period ; a 
valuable collection of libretti of operas per- 
formed at Hamburg, and eighty volumes of 
HandoPs works — copies, partly in the hand- 
writing of J. C. Smith, and formerly in the 
possession of Kerslake, of Bristol, and of Victor 
Schoelcher. There is an excellent MS. cata- 
logue by A. von Dommer. Director : Dr. G. 
Wahl. 

Hanover, a . The Public Library con- 
tains some valuable early theoretical works, a 
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few madrigals of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and seven vols. of programmes of Hanover 
theatres from 1785-96. Director ; Dr. K. 
Kunze. 

b. The Kestner Museum contains a collection 
of folk-songs, and also a collection of libretti 
(from 1686). Director : Dr. C. Kiithmann. 

Heilbronn. Gymnasialbibliothek. See E. 
Mayser : ‘ Alter Musikschatz,* No. 2 of Mit- 
teilungen aus der Bibliothek dea Heilbronner 
Gymnasiums. (Heilbronn, 1893.) 

Helmstedt. a. The Gymnasialbibliothek 
contains some theoretical and practical works, 
mostly by German musicians of the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

b. The church of St. Stephen possesses some 
German 17th-century music, chiefly by M. 
Praetorius, J. H. Schein and A. Hammer- 
schmidt. 

Jena. The University Library contains 
many musical treasures, the chief of which is 
the ‘ Jenacr Handschrift ’ of 14th- and 15th- 
century songs (published in facsimile with an 
introduction by C. C. Muller : Jena, 1896 ; and 
in a critical edition by G. Holz, C. Saraii and 
E. Bernouilli : Leipzig, 1901). The Library 
also contains liturgical MSS., the printed collec- 
tions of Liedcr of Ott (1544) and Forster 
(1539-56), etc. See Nackricht von alien Musi- 
kalien auf der Jena ischen U niversitdts- Bibliothek 
(in AUg. Mus. Zeitiing for 1828). Chief 
l..ibrarian : B. Willkomm. 

Kamenz, Saxony. Rathsbibliothek. A 
Catalogue was printed in the Serapeum (Leip- 
zig) for 1853. 

Karlsruhe. The Badische Landesbiblio- 
thek contains some medijeval treatises and a 
good collection of 16th- and 17th-century 
hymnals. See H. Ehrensberger : Bibliotheca 
liturgica manuscripta. Nack Handschriften 
der yrossherzoglich. Badischen Hof- vnd Landes- 
biblioihek., etc. (Karlsruhe, 1889). Director : 
Dr. T. Langin. 

KciNiGSBERG, Prussia. The Staats- und 
Univcrsitiitsbibliothek contains the collection 
made by Director F. A. Gotthold (died 1858), 
which is of importance for hymnology, and 
is rich in vocal music of the 17 th century 
and works by minor composers of the 18th 
century. The library also possesses a number 
of MS. and printed volumes from the library 
of the Archduke Albert (1499-1568), and has 
in recent years been enriched by a number 
of accessions from various sources. It now 
numbers more than 60,000 volumes. See 
Jos. Muller ; Die musikalischen Schdtze der 
Koniglichen und Universitdts-Bibliothek zu 
Konigsberg i, Pr.^ etc. (Bonn, 1870), and an 
article, with the same title, by J. MiiUer- 
Blattau in the Zeit. filr MtLaikwiaaenschaft, 
Jan. /Feb. 1924. Director : Dr. C. Wenael. 

Leipzig . a. The Town Library possesses a 
valuable 10th-century MS. treatise by Regius 

AC 
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of Prum, and also a collection of theoretical 
works and instrumental music of the 17th 
century, coUected by C. F. Bbckeb (q.v.), the 
well-known writer. Principal Librarian : Dr. 
E. Kroker. 

6. The University Library possesses a small 
collection of theoretical works and a number 
of libretti (from 1662 to about 1836), mostly 
of performances at Dresden and Hanover. 
Director : Prof. 0. Glauning. 

c. The Musikbibliothek Peters. This valu- 
able institution, founded by the firm of C. F. 
Peters {q.v.), was opened on Jan. 2, 1894, in 
which year a catalogue (by the first librarian. 
Dr. Emil Vogel) was published. Accessions have 
been noted in the interesting Jahrbucher issued 
from the Library. The collection is particularly 
complete in modern practical and theoretical 
works, musical journals, etc., and is kept up to 
date by the liberality of the founders. There 
are also many musical autographs, a number 
of works of antiquarian interest, and some 
valuable portraits and prints. A catalogue of 
the important collection of Bach manuscripts, 
part of the collection of autographs bequeathed 
by Ernst Rudorff in 1916, w^as printed in the 
Jahrbuch for 1919. Librarian : Dr. Rudolf 
Schwartz. 

Lieonitz. The Bibliotheca Rudolfina of the 
Ritter-Akademie contains an extremely valu- 
able collection of 16th- and 17th-century music. 
See Dr. E. Pfudel : Mittkeilungm iiber die 
Bibliotheca Rudolfina der Kgl. Ritter-Akademie 
zu Liegnitz (printed in the throe Easter Pro- 
grammes of the Ritter-Akademie for 1876-78) ; 
and the same author’s Die Musik-Hand- 
echriften der Kgl. Ritter-Akademie zu Liegnitz 
{M.f.M., Beilage, 1886). 

Li; BECK. The Stadtbibliothek contains 
valuable early German and 1 tab an printed 
music. See C. Stiehl : Katalog der Musik- 
aammlung auf der Stadtbibliothek zu IMeck 
(Liib., 1893), and also M.f.M. for 1884. 
Librarian : Dr. W. Pieth. 

LuNEBURa. The Town Library contains a 
miscellaneous collection of music, chiefly dating 
from the 17th to the 19th centuries. There is 
some important organ music, and also a copy of 
Book I. of the Parangon dea chanaona, printed 
by J. Moderne. See M.f.M., 1873. Librarian: 
Dr. W. Reinecke. 

Maihikgen, near N^bdungen. The Library 
of Prince Oettingen-Wallerstein contains much 
MS. music : 390 symphonies, 214 cantatas and 
oratorios, 114 masses, and 111 works for 
stringed instruments — chiefly by composers of 
the late 18th century. There are also 120 
works on theory. Among the rarer printed 
books are copies of Genet’s Liber primua 
miasarum (Avignon, 1632) ; Morales’s Mia- 
aarvm libri duo (J. Moderne, Lyons, 1646) 
and Magnificat (same printer and place, 
1560); and the works in tablature of Paix 


(1583) and Schmid (1607). Librarian : Dr* 
F. Zoepfl. 

Mainz. The Town Library contains some 
theoretical works of the 16th- 18th centuries, 
and some partbooks of the 16th and 16th 
centuries. See M.f.M. for 1889. Principal 
Librarian : Dr. A. Ruppel. 

Mannheim. The Court Theatre Archives. 
See F. Walter : Archiv und Bibliothek dea 
Oroaherzoglichen Hof- und Nationaltheatera in 
Mannheim, 1779-1839 (2 vola., Leipzig, 1899). 

Meiningen. Herzogliche Offentliche Biblio- 
thek. This library contains an important 
collection of operas, oratorios and cantatas by 
18th-century composers in score, formerly in the 
library of the Hofkapelle. See C. Miililfeld : Die 
Meininger Musikbibliothek {Neue Zeit. f. Mus., 
1912, No. 16). Librarian: T. Linsclimann. 

Munster, Westpiiaeia. The Library of 
the Abbate Santini (of Rome) was bought about 
1856 by the See of Munster for a Collegium 
Gregorianum, which has never been founded. 
It consists chiefly of MSS. and printed music 
of the 16th to tho 18th centuries, and is at 
present lodged in very inadequate quarters in 
the Episcopal Museum of Christian Antiquities. 
See J. Killing : Kirckenmusikalische Schdtze 
der Bibliothek dea Abbate F. Santini (DiisseldorL 
1910), StassofI : UAbbe Santini et sa collection 
muaicale (Florence, 1854), and Catalogo della 
muaica existente presao F. Santini in Roma 
(Romo, 1820). 

Munich, a. Staatsbibliothek. The musical 
collections of this library rank with those of 
the National Library at Vienna and the Slate 
Library at Berlin as the most important on tho 
Continent. Here is preserved Duke Albert’s 
famous copy of the Penitential Psalms of 
Lassus {q.v.). The printed books are rich in 
works from the early presses of Italy and 
Germany. See J. J. Maier : Die musikaliachen 
Handachriften der Kgl. Hof- und Staatabiblio- 
thek in Munchen, I. Theil. Die Handachriften 
bis zum Ende dea 17ten Jahrhunderts (Munich, 
1879). Director : Dr. H. Schnorr von Carols- 
feld. 

b. The Frauen-Kirche contains some printed 
17th-century music and a collection of MS. 
choir- books, dating from c. 1600, containing 
masses, etc., by Orlando and Rudolfo di Lasso, 
J. Reiner, G. Croce, J. C. Kerl, Praetorius, etc. 

c. The University Library has some printed 
music of the early 16th centilry and a MS. 
collection of compositions by Obrecht, Josquin, 
Senfl, etc., in the autograph of Glareanus, 
written at Basel in 1627. Director: Dr. A. 
Hilsenbeck. 

Neisse, Prussian Silesia. The Kreuz- 
heiliges Stift has a few printed works of the 
16th century and also some MS. liturgical 
works. 

Nuremberg, o. The Germanic Museum 
contains some important liturgies, including 
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missals and antiphoners of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, and rare hymnals of the 1 6th century. 
There are also examples of the chief Nuremberg 
printing-presses, and valuable lute-books in 
tablature. The autograph score of Wagner’s 
‘ Meistersinger ’ is now in the Museum’s 
possession. Director: Dr. E. H. Zimmermann. 

6. The Stadtbibliothek possesses some musi- 
cal works printed at Nuremberg in the 17th 
century, theoretical works, and a collection of 
theatre programmes between 1779 and 1788. 
Librarian : Dr. F. Bock. 

PiRNA. The collection of musical works 
formerly in the Stadtkirche is now at Dresden. 
It consists of eight 16th-century MSS. and 
sixty -three printed musical works of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. See O. Kade : Die Musi- 
halien der Stadtkirche in Pima (in the Serapeum, 
Leipzig, 1857). 

Quedlinburg. See T. Eckardius : Codices 
manuscripti Quedlinburgenses (Quedlinburg, 
1723). 

Regensburg, a. The Krcisbibliothek. See 
C. T. Gmeiner : Kurze Beschreibung der Hand- 
schriften in der Stadtbibliothek Regensburg 
(Ingoldstadt, 1791). Librarian: J. Schmatz. 

6. The Episcopal Library comprises the very 
extensive and valuable collections of Proske 
(about 20,000 vols.), Mcttenlciter and F. X. 
Witt. The musical MSS. (from the 13th to 
the 17th century) number about 1000, and 
there are about 2000 printed books from the 
15ih to the 17th century, with many of later 
date. See K. Weinmann : Die Proskesche 
Musikbibliothek in Regensburg (Kirchenmus. 
Jahrbuch, 1911). 

c. Library of Prince Thurn and Taxis. This 
library contains about 53,000 volumes and 300 
MSS. The printed music dates chiefly from 
the late 16th and early 17th centuries ; among 
the MSS, arc four volumes in organ tablature, 
and compositions by G. Aichinger (about 1610). 
Librarian : Dr. R. Freytag. 

Rostock. The University Library contains 
a small collection of musical works printed at 
Lyons and Venice in the 16th century ; also 
operas, oratorios, etc., of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Principal Librarian : Dr. W. Golther. 

ScHWARZENBERO, Saxony. The ChuFch 
Library contains some German vocal music of 
the 17th century. 

ScTiWERTN. The Regierungsbibliothek. See 
O. Kade : Die Musikalien-Sammlung des Gross- 
herzoglich Mecklenburg - Schweriner Filrsten- 
hauses aus den letzten zwei Jahrhunderten (2 
vols., Schwerin, 1893) ; and (same author) 
Der musikalische Nachlass loeiland Ihrer Konig- 
lichen Hoheit der verwitiweten Frau Erbgross- 
herzogin Augustavon MecMenburg-Schvjerin, etc, 
(Schwerin, 1899). Director : Dr. P. Crain. 

Sondbrshausen. The Schlosskirche Library 
contains much MS. music, chiefly sacred can- 
tatas of the first half of the 18th century. 


SoRAU, Brandenburg. Hauptkircho Li- 
brary. See G. Tischer and K. Burchard: Musi- 
kolienkatalog der Haupikirche zu Sorau N. L. 
(M./.il/., 1902, Beilage). 

Stuttgart. Landesbibliothek. Sec A. Halm: 
Katalog iiber die Mtbsik - Codices des 10. 
und 17, Jahrhund.erts auf der K, Landes- 
Biblioihek in Stuttgart (M.f.M.y Beilage, 1002). 
There is also an important collection of o\ er 
600 MS. scores of operas and other dramatic 
works of the 18th century. Director : Dr. E. 
Rath. 

Thorn, Prussia. Gymnasialbibliothek. See 
the Scbulprogramm for 1871. 

Torgati, Saxony. The Library of the Can- 
torei (founded in 1864) contains church music 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Ulm. The Stadtbibliothek has about 142 
volumes of printed music, chiefly vocal 
works dating from the end of the 16th and 
early 17th century. Librarian: Prof. Dr. 
Greiner. 

W’eimar. a. The Landesbibliothek con- 
tains the music collected by the Duchess 
Amalia during her visit with Goethe to Italy, 
including interesting operas of the Neapolitan 
school. Also the score of Haydn’s opera * I^a 
vera costanza,’ the autograph of the finale of 
Act II. of Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo,’ and a valuable 
14th-century MS. of Meistersingers’ composi- 
tions. Directer : Prof. Dr. W. Dectjen. 

6. The Liszt Museum contains a collection of 
Liszt’s autographs. 

Wernigerodb. In 1923 the Library of 
Count Stolberg contained 128,757 volumes. 
The hymnological collection comprises over 
5000 volumes. The chief treasure of the Library 
is the Locheimer Liederbuch (16th-cent. MS.), 
on which sec Chry Sander’s Jahrbucher (Bd. II., 
Leipzig, 1867) and the M.f.M. for 1872. See 
also E. W. Forstemann : Die Ordflich Stol- 
bergsehe Bibliothek zu W ernigerode (Nordhausen, 
1866). Librarian : Dr. W. Herse. 

Wiesbaden. The Nassauische Landesbiblio- 
thek. See M.f.M. for 1888. Director: Prof. 
E. Liesogang. 

WoLFENBUTTBL. The Landesbibliothek (for- 
merly Hcrzogliche Bibliothek). See E, Vogel : 
Die Handschriften nebsl den alter en Druckwerken 
der Musik-Ahtheiluvg der Herzoglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Wolfenbiittel (Abth. 8 of Die Hand- 
schriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Woljen- 
bilitely 1890). librarian ; Dr. H. Schneider. 

Wurzburg, a. The University Library 
contains liturgical MSiS. of the 12th- 14th 
centuries, besides theoretical works (from 1497), 
and some early operas of the 17th century. 
Principal Librarian : Dr. F. Segner. 

b. The Music School contains MSS. and 
printed music of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

c. The Episcopal Seminary possesses a small 
collection of printed sacred music of the late 
17th and early 18ih centuries. 
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ZiTTATT, The Stadtbibliothek has seven 
missals, dating from 1435, decorated with 
illuminations of great beauty ; ten volumes of 
MS. sacred music of the 17th century; some 
editions of Moravian hymnals, and many printed 
works of A. Hammerschmidt. Librarian : Dr. 
T. Gartner. 

Zwickau, a. The Ratsschulbibliothek, now 
incorporated in the Stadtbibliothek, is rich in 
early printed music, particularly in psalters 
and collections of hymns. There are also a 
few MSS. In 1904 the Library contained 
20,000 vols. and 200 MSS. See R. Vollhardt : 
Bibliographie der 3Iusik- Werke in der RatsschuU 
bibliothek. (Leipzig, 1896. Beilage, 

1893-96.) librarian : Dr. Kleinebreil. 

b. The Robert Schumann Museum, opened 
in 1910, contains a collection of autograph and 
printed music by Schumann and a library of 
Schumann literature. Director : M. Kreisig. 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Aberdeen. The University Library contains 
about 2500 musical works, mostly acquired by 
the copyright privileges possessed by the L^ni- 
versity in the early part of the 19th century. 
In 1910 the Library acquired the extensive 
collection of psalm-books brought together by 
William Lawrence Taylor. A catalogue of this 
collection was issued in 1921. Librarian : W. 
D. Simpson. 

Ashstead, Surrey. J. F. R. Stainer is the 
present possessor of the valuable musical 
library formed by his father, the late Prof. Sir 
John Stainer. The collection is especially rich 
in printed song and books. See the Catalogue 
of English Song-Books forming a portion of the 
Library of Sir John Stainer, with appendices 
of Foreign Song-Books, Collections of Carols, 
Books on Bells^ etc. (printed for private circu- 
lation, London, 1891). 

Bournemouth. The Public labrary con- 
tains the collection of orchestral scores and 
other music formed by Mr. John B. M. Camm, 
and presented by him to the Borough in 1912. 
The collection is housed in a large room 
specially designed as a music library. Con- 
sisting originally of about 4000 volumes, it now 
numbers nearly 5000, and is continually being 
added to. Librarian : C. Riddle. 

Bristol. The Baptist College contains the 
I^ea Wilson collection of Bibles, included in 
which are 258 editions of the Psalms, many of 
the earlier of which are of great rarity. See 
I^ea Wilson : Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, and 
other Books of the Holy Scripture in English, 
in the collection of Lea Wilson, Esq. (London, 
privately printed, 1845). 

Cambridoe. a. Caius College. The Library 
contains a large MS. volume, dating from the 
early 16th century, containing masses and 
motets for five and six voices, by Fayrfax, Lud- 
ford, Comysh, Turgis, Prentes and Pasohe. The 


volume seems to have belonged to Edward 
Higgyns, Canon of Lincoln and Prebendary of 
Carieton cum Thirleby, Sept. 3 ; 27 Hen. VIII. 
(See Valor ecclesiastic us, temp. Hen. VJIL, 
1821, p. 19.) Librarian : G. A. S. Schneider. 

6. Corpus Christi College. The library con- 
tains the unique MS. of Walter de Odington’s 
De speculatione musices and a 10th-century 
MS. containing two treatises by Hucbald and 
the Enchiridion of Odo of Cluny. See the 
catalogue of the MSS. in the library by Dr. 
M. R. James (1912). Librarian : Sir G. G. 
G. Butler. 

c. Fitzwilliam Museum. See J. A. Fuller 
Maitland and A. H. Maim : Catalogue of the 
3Iusic in the Fitzwilliam 3Iuseum, Cambridge 
(London, 1893). Not included in this catalogue 
is the Musical Library of the late Richard 
Pendlobury, fellow of St. John’s College, (com- 
prising about 2000 modern works, presented to 
the Museum between 1880 and 1902, and a 
selection from the Musical library of the late 
G. F. Cobb, Bursar of Trinity College, presented 
by his widow. In recent years the Museum 
has been enriched by a number of important 
accessions. Thanks to the generosity of various 
donors, it now possesses autograph MSS. of 
Bach (the cantata ‘ Mache dich, mein Geist, 
bereit ’), Beethoven (musical sketches and a 
letter), Brahms (the songs op. 63, Nos. 7 and 9, 
and the vocal duet op. 75, No. 1), Chopin 
(a letter), Haydn (a song), Mozart (the PF. 
duet, K. 497), Purcell (a volume consisting 
chiefly of transcripts of works by other com- 
posers), Scarlatti (a nameless opera, dated 1710), 
Schubert (four songs), Schumann (a letter), 
Wagner and Weber (letters), S. Wesley (‘ O sing 
unto the Lord ’), and the 67 veflumes of J. C. 
Smith’s MS. copies of Handel’s works. There 
have also been large additions of modern music 
and books on music. Director : vS. 0. Cockerell. 

d, Magdalene College. The iVpysian Library 
contains a few early works on music by Butler, 
Holder, Morelli, Victorini, Wallis and Alstedius; 
valuable MS. collections of vocal music of the 
time of Edward IV., Henry Vll. and Henry 
VIII. (comprising compositions by J. Gwinneth, 
R. Davis, W. Corbroncle, G. Banaster, J. Tuder, 
Sir William Hawte, Ncsbet, Fowler and 
Gamoscy) ; English, French, Scotch and Latin 
psalters ; compositions by Blome, de Bacilly, 
Kircher, Mersenne, Morley, Salmon, Dering, 
Merbecke, Coprario, Lawes, King, Purcell and 
Finger ; ballads, songs and other compositions 
adjusted to the compass of Mr. Pepys’s voice, 
and solos, duets and trios for stringe<l and wind 
instniments. A MS. of special importance is 
the Remade Amour of G. de Marchant, con- 
taining musicol settings of several lyrics. A 
catalogue by W. Barclay Squire is in the press. 
Librarian : 0. F. Morshead. 

c. St. Peter’s College (Peterhouse). In the 
College Library is a valuable collection of MS* 
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anthems, services, masses, motets, etc., both 
Lfatin and English, in separate partbooks. The 
anthems and services are by composers of the 
early 17th century, and were probably collected 
when Dr. Cosin was Master of Petorhouse (1634- 
1660). They are in various handwritings, and 
contain some autograph compositions by Cam- 
bridge organists of the pcjriod. The masses and 
motets (in four })artbooks) date from the early 
part of tlie lOth century, and contain many rare 
and valuable (JomjiOHitions of the time of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII., including four masses 
by Fayrfax, a ytabat Mater by Hunt, three 
masses by Ludford and eleven compositions by 
Taverner. The collection contains works by 
upwards of eighty different musicians, as well 
as many anonymous compositions. There is a 
catalogue by the Rev. Dr. Jebb, which was 
printed in vol. xx. of the Kcclcsinlogifd (1859). 
See also an account of the collection (by R. C. 
Hope) in the Antiquarum Magazine and 
Bibliographer (vol. iii., 1883). Librarian : E. C. 
Francis. 

/. Trinity College. The Library contains a 
small collection of musical w’orks and treatises, 
including copies of Wilson’s Psalter iuw Caroli- 
num (1657) and Cheerful ylyre6’(1660) ; Locke’s 
Present Practice of M usic Vindicated (1673) ; 
Carr‘8 Vinculum societatis (1687); four vol- 
umes of Zarlino’s works (1589), and early 
editions of the works of Byrd, Watson, Morley, 
Play ford, Simpson, Bannister, Wilson, Gamble, 
Lawes, Mac(i, etc. Among the MS8., which 
have been (;atalogucd by Dr. M. R. James in his 
Catalogue of the Western MSS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (1901-04), the most 
valuable is a 15th-oentury roll of English carols, 
which has been puhlishod by J. A. Fuller Mait- 
land and W. 8. Rockst ro (London, 1891 ). Otht'r 
M88. of interest are the volume of ‘ Ayres to be 
sunge to ye Liito and Base vyole,’ by G. Hand- 
ford (1609), the medius of some anthems by 
G. Loosemoro (1664), and two 15th-century 
Greek M88. which contain some music. Of 
modern MSS. the Library })osscsses the auto- 
gra})h scores of Hubert Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens ’ and his ‘ Ode at a Solemn Musick,’ 
and the autogra})h of C. V. Stanford’s treatise 
3Iusicai Comjiosition, Librarian ; H . M. Adams. 

g. The University Library, besides a con- 
siderable collection of printed musics, which is 
continually being augmented in virtue of the 
privileges enjoyed by the Library under the 
Copyright Act, contains a few musical MSS., 
consisting principally of collections of well- 
known airs, dance-t lines and lessons for the 
lute, bass viol and recorder, arranged and com- 
posed by Bachelor, Dowland, Holboine, Byrd, 
Tallis, R. and J. Johnson, Alison, Cutting, Pilk- 
ington, Rcade, Nicolson, Robinson and other 
composers of the early part of the 17th century. 
They are written in tablature, and date prin- 
cipally from 1600-40. Besides these there is 


the tenor part of a 16th-century collection of 
masses and motets by Fayrfax, Prowett, Davy, 
Austen, Taverner, Lovell, Pasche and Ashwell. 
The bass part of this collection is in the library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Amongst the 
masses in this volume may be mentioned a 
‘ Missa regalis ’ and a mass, * God save King 
Harry.’ There is also preserved here a 15th- 
century mass in two parts, unfortunately want- 
ing one page, and the superius and tenor parts 
of an anonymous mass of the time of Queen 
Mary. A collection of lute music (in tablature) 
by R. Taylor, R. Johnson, J. Daniel and T. 
Greaves is also of interest. MS. installation 
odes by Boyce and Walraisley are also in the 
library, and a collection of exercises for the 
University musical degrees is being gradually 
accumulated. Librarian : A. F. Scholficld. 

Canterbury. The Cathedral Library con- 
tains a number of volumes of music and works 
on music, including an incomplete copy of the 
contra-tenor cantoris of Barnard’s Church Music 
(1641). Librarian : Canon A. J. Mason. 

Chatsworth, Derbyshire. The Library of 
the Duke of Devonshire, though not very rich 
in music, contains a few works of interest. 
The chief rarities are a volume of altus parts 
of works printed by Petrucci, comprising the 
masses of P. de la Rue (Venice, 1503), A. 
Agricola (Venice, 1504), A. de Fevin (Fossom- 
bronc, 1515), J. Mouton’s Book I. (Fossombrone, 

1515) , and Josquin’s Book 1. (Fossombrone, 

1516) ; there are also a few' theoretical works; 
copies of ‘ The IMasko of Flowers ’ (1613) and 
Coprario's ‘ Funeral Teares ’ (1606) ; Campian 
and Coprario’s ‘ Songs of Mourning * (1613), 
and a number of single partbooks of English 
and Italian madrigals, among which are a bassus 
part of E. Bonnizoni’s Primo libro delle can- 
zoni a quattro voci (Venice, 1569), and a 
canto part of the Lieti amanii of 1586. 
Librarian ; F. IV. Thompson. 

Cari>tff. F. j. Arnold possesses an extensive 
collection of chamber music of the 17th and 
18th centuries ; W'ith a num ber of contemporary 
treatises on the art of ac c ompanying from a 
TlIOROrOH-BASS (j.v.). 

Chester. The Cathedral Library contains 
a good collection of modern church music. 

Dublin, a. Royal Irish Academy of Music. 
This Society possesses a good library of scores 
and orchestral parts of the works of the great 
composci's. It also includes the Library of the 
long defunct ‘ Antient Concerts.* Secretary ; 
C. E. Grahame-Harvey. 

6. The Library of Christ Church Cathedral 
contains valuable MS. copies of anthems and 
services by Purcell, Child, Battishill and others, 
which are said to differ greatly from those 
printed in England during the last seventy 
years. 

c. Trinity College. Besides a miscellaneous 
ooUeotion of modem music received under the 
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Copyright Act, the Library contains a few litur- 
gical MSS. and some 16th- 18th century music, 
among which is Thomas Dallis's Lute Book 
(1583). See T. K. Abbott, Catalogue, of the 
MSS. in the Library of Trinity CoUeget Dublin 
(Dublin, 1960). Librarian : Dr. J. G. Smyly. 

d. Archbishop Marsh’s Library. This library 
contains a good deal of printed and MS. music, 
chiefly of the late 16th and 1 7th centuries. The 
partbooks include a complete set of Adson’s 
‘ Courtly Masquing Ayres * (1621) ; the C.T.B. 
and quintus of Prima stella de madrigali . . . 
di 0. Lasso, di 0, Nascho, di Zaneito, di Pales- 
trina, etc. (Venice, 1670) ; nine partbooks of 
‘ Gratulationes Marianae * (Antwerp, Phalese, 
1636) ; twelve partbooks of the Masses of G. 
Messaus (Antwerp, 1633) ; eight partbooks of 
the ‘ Primitiae Marianae * of J. Willems (Ant- 
werp, 1639) ; five partbooks of Viadana’s First 
Book of Masses (Antwerp, 1625) ; and many 
other partbooks, chiefly by English and Italian 
composer's. The MSS. consist largely of instru- 
mental fantasias, lute pieces, etc., by B. Rogers, 
R. Dering, S. Ives, T. Giles, G. Jeffreys, J. 
Coprario, T. Lupo, W. Cranford, Tomkins, R. 
Mico, Jenkins, Brewer, J. Ward, Lawes, A. 
Ferabosco, 0. and R. Gibbons, C. Coleman, R. 
JNicolson and other English and Italian com- 
posers of the 17th century. Librarian : Rev. 
N. J. D. White. 

e. The National Library. The most im- | 
portant musical works in this library are con- 
tained in the collection (upwards of 23,500 
volumes) formed by Dr. Jasper Joly, and pre- 
sented by him to the Library. The musical 
portion of this collection consists principally of 
18th-century works, comprising Irish and Scot- 
tish song-books with a number of collections of 
country dances, some of great rarity. In all 
there are 683 volumes, 175 of Irish music, 176 of 
Scottish, 84 of English, 17 of Welsh, and 231 of 
a miscellaneous character. This latter class 
includes rare works by Campian, Play ford, 
Durfey, etc., early ballad operas, and sheet- 
songs of the 18th century. In addition to the 
Joly Collection there are three others — the 
Banks, Omeath and Hamilton gifts — compris- 
ing about 120 large volumes. Librarian : Dr. 
R. T. Best. 

Dundee . The Free Library contains a valu- 
able collection of works relating to Scottish 
music, formed by A. J. Wighton (1802-66), 
and bequeathed by him to the Library. The 
number of volumes is 421. The collection 
contains many very rare books, besides most 
of the musical works printed in Scotland 
down to the early 19th century, as well as 
several scarce English and Irish musical books. 
Various letters addressed to Wighton by 
French, German and British composers and 
music publishers are also preserved in the 
collection. In the Music section of the Refer- 
ence Librai^ there is a comprehensive series of 


volumes illustrating the folk-songs of all the 
nations of Europe. A Lending Library of 
music has recently been formed. Chief 
Librarian ; A. H. Millar. 

Durham. The Cathedral Library contains 
a few books of glees and catches of the early 
18th century, and an interesting collection 
of old MS. partbooks, containing anthems 
and services formerly used in the cathedral. 
These MSS. were carefully collated and indexed 
by the late organist. Professor Amies. They 
consist of four sets of books, all unfortunately 
imperfect. The old set contains about forty 
full and fifty verse anthems by Tallis, White, 
Parsons, Hooper, Morley, Weelkes, Byrd, 
Batten, Giles, Tomkins, East, Gibbons, etc. 
The second set is rich in anthems and services 
for men’s voices only. The third consists of 
eight out of ten magnificent folio volumes con- 
taining Preces and Psalms for special days by 
Byrd, Gibbons, William and Edward Smith ; 
and services by Shepherd, Parsons, Batten and 
others. The fourth set consists of organ parts 
of practically all the anthems and services used 
in the cathedral from Tallis to Purcell. Other 
works of note are : 1). Petersen’s ‘ Spendstuk- 
ken * (Amsterdam, 1683), the 8th edition of 
‘Apollo’s Banquet’ (1701), John Eccles’s 
‘ Theater Musick ’ (2 books, published by 
Walsh ; i. undated, ii. 1699, with a frontispiece 
showing a scene at the Theatre Koval ; iii. 
1700), many works by J. Schcnck, publish(*d at 
Amsterdam, and the ‘ Collection of New' Ayres 
for 2 Bass Viols ’ by Win. Gorton, organist of 
Greenwich (Young, London, 1701). Honorary 
librarian: J. Meade Falkncr. 

Edinburgh. a. The University Music 
Library has been formed by bequests and dona- 
tions from the Keid Fund, from General Reid, 
Professor John Thomson, and M. T. Bucher and 
others. It was largely added to by the late 
professor of music (F. Niccks) and his prede- 
cessors (Donaldson and Sir H. S. Oakoky). It 
is wcdl supplied with modern full scores and 
standard editions, besides works on theory, and 
also contains some valuable old printed music, 
such as the Musica getuiscM ( 151 1) of Virdung ; 
Praetorius’s Syntagma’, Morhy’s Introduction 
(1597); Heyden’s Arscanendi (1537); Cerone’w 
Mdopeo (1613) ; the five volumes of Lasso’fi 
Pairocinium musices (1573-79), etc. Among 
the MSS. are a collection of oratorios by HassCp 
and a Kyrie and Gloria in forty-eight real parts 
by G. Balabene. There is also a fine collection of 
musical instruments and acoustical apparatus. 
The Library is in charge of the professor of 
music, D. F. Tovey. 

6, The Advocates* Library, which forms the 
main part of the newly established National 
Library of Scotland, receives, under the Copy- 
right Act, copies of all music published in Great 
Britain. The Library contains some works of 
special interest to the students of Scottish 
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music, !^ut its chief musical treasures are 
the Skene MS. (see Dauney and Scottish 
National Music), and the important MS. 
known as the Scone ‘ Antiphonarium,’ or more 
accurately as the Carver MS. The latter dates 
from the first half of the 16th century and 
contains 12 masses, 6^ settings of the Magnificat 
and about 30 motets composed by Robert 
Carver Canon of Scone, some of the 

compositions being in as many as nineteen 
parts. Keeper : W. K. Dickson. 

c. Library of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet. The Catalogue, with two Supplements, 
appeared in three parts, 1871-91. The last 
volume contains a subject-index, in which 
music occupies a column and a half, chiefly 
consisting of theoretical and historical works, 
with a small collection of Scottish airs, etc. 
Principal Librarian : J. Minto. 

d. The Public; Library, in addition to a good 
general collection of music and books on music, 
contains the collection formed by the late 
Robert A. Marr. This consists of 481 volumes, 
comprising chiefly 18th - century music and 
musical literatuT’c, and a few MSS. The latter 
include three Antiphoners, a Gradual, the auto- 
graph score of Sir M. Costa’s ‘ Eli,* and an auto- 
graph MS. of a mass by Luigi Rossi. Chief 
Librarian : E, A. Savage. 

e. A very interesting collection of works 
Illustrating the national music of Scotland was 
formed, during many years of collecting, by John 
Glen ((/.v.). The collection contains, with the 
exception of a very few of the rarest works, 
everything relating to Scottish music that has 
been printed down to the early 19th century, 
besides a few MSS. and some collections of 
English Country Dances and rare English and 
Irish books. For a detailed list of a great 
portion of the Library, see J. Glen’s Early 
Scottish Melodies (19()0). The collection is 
now the property of Lady Dorothea Ruggles- 
Brise, who intends to present it to the newly 
formed National Library of Scotland. 

Ely. The Cathedral Library contains a 
valuable collection of MSS., principally of 
English church music, thanks chiefly to the 
pious care and industry of James Haw'kins, its 
organist from 1682-1739. It consists of 36 
volumes — 21 of anthems, services and chants 
in score, 1 1 of voice parts, and 4 of organ parts. 
The number of compositions is over 580, and 
includes some of large dimensions, as Handel’s 
Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate for voices and 
orchestra, and a composition inspired by the 
same occasion by Croft. See W. E. Dickson : 
A Catalogue of Ancient Choral Services and 
AnthemSf •preserved, among the Manuscri'^ scores 
and Partbooks m the Cathedral Church of Ely 
(Cambridge, 1861). 

Eton. The College Library possesses a very 
fine and valuable MS. of English sacred music 
M the 16th century. See W. B. lS<iuire : On 


an Early Sixteenth Century Manuscript oj 
English Music in the Library of Eton College 
(Archceologiay vol. Ivi., London, 1898). 

Glasgow, a. The Euing Library. This 
Library, containing over 60100 volumes, wa« 
collected by the late W. Euing, of Glasgow. 
In 1866 he founded a musical lectureship in 
Anderson’s University, Glasgow, now merged 
in the Royal Technical College, which is affili- 
ated to the University. He bequeathed the 
whole of his musical library to the University 
for the use of the lecturer and students. It is 
a large and valuable collection, particularly 
rich in treatises and histories of music. The 
anonymous catalogue, which was prepared and 
printed in accordance with Euing’s will, is 
unfortunately altogether inadequate, and dis- 
plays the grossest ignorance. Now that the 
Library is better housed and more accessible, 
it is hoped that a new catalogue will be printed. 
Amongst the ancient music in this collection 
the following works may be mentioned : early 
editions of Byrd’s ‘ Psalms,’ etc. ; the Corale 
Constantini (1550-67); Faber’s Melodiae 
Prudentianae (1533) ; 3 volumes of Fresco- 
baldi’s works ; Nicolas de la Grotte’s ‘ Chansons 
(1575) ; 47 volumes of Practorius’s works 
(1607-18) ; 9 volumes of G. de Wert’s works 
(1683-89) ; and a valuable and extensive col- 
lection of English psalters and hymn-books, 
including the ‘ Gesangbuch * of the Picard 
Brethren (1538), referred to in Burney’s History, 
iii. 31. See Catalogue of the Musical Library of 
the late Wm. Euing (Glasgow, 1878) and the 
select list by A. Hubens, published in R.MJ,, 
1916. Librarian : W^. R. Cunningham. 

6. The Stillie Musical Library in Glasgow 
University was collected and bequeathed to 
the University by Thomas L. Stillie, a well- 
known musical critic, who died at Glasgow in 
1883. It contains 760 volumes, including many 
full scores and modem operatic works. 

c. The Mitchell (Public) Library contains 
the collection of music and musical literature, 
some 1700 items in all, formed by the late 
Robert Turnbull, for many years music critic 
of the Glasgow Herald, City Librarian ; S. A. 
Pitt. 

Gloucester. The Cathedral Library pos- 
sesses several old choir-books containing un. 
published anthems by Rogers, Tye, W’ise, 
Blackwell, Turner, Pickhaver, Henstridge, 
Davies, Jefferies, Portman, Parsons, etc., un- 
fortunately wanting several of the parts ; a 
complete full service (in F), and two anthems 
in MS. by Fortunato Santini ; a full MS. score 
of Boyce’s anthem ‘ Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth ’ ; a few leaves of illuminated MS. 
music, and some printed and MS. church musio 
of the 17th century. 

Great Warley, Essex. Miss Willmott has 
an interesting musical Library containing many 
rare MSS. and printed works. Among the 
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t'ormer are two sets of partbooks of Italian 
church music of the early 17th century — one 
formerly in the Altempi Library — containing 
many compositions by Palestrina and his school; 
finely bound volumes of French 18th-century 
chansons ; cantatas by Scarlatti ; an autograph 
of J. S. Bach and a collection of autographs — 
chiefly of the 19th century. The printed books 
comprise several complete sets and odd part- 
books of English madrigalists of the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries. Miss Willraott also 
owns many interesting musical instruments, 
among which are three clavichords, two harpsi- 
chords, two spinets, etc. 

Hereford. The Cathedral Library con- 
tains a few old organ books and other volumes 
for the use of the choir, and a copy of Kircher’s 
Musurgia (1650). 

Leeds, a. Central Public Free Librar3\ A 
fairly extensive collection of scores was bought 
some years ago, and in recent years the Com- 
mittee has greatly extended the musical portion 
of the Library. A large quantity of theoretical 
and historical books has been acquired, con- 
siderable purchases being made at the sale of 
the Taphouse collection (July 1905), and the 
Library is now one of the most useful in York- 
shire for musical students. A print-cd cata- 
logue of the music was issued in 1902, but since 
then much has been added to the collection. 
Librarian : T. W. Hand. 

6. The late Frank Kidson^ possessed a fairly 
large library formed to show the development of 
Biitish vocal and dance music. Besides a mass 
of 17th- and 18th-century English publications, 
it was especially representative in Scottish, 
Welsh and Irish early collections ; also in 
country-dance books and ballad operas. There 
was also a considerable number of song-books 
(w'onls only) and of 18th-century tune-books of 
sacred music. 

Lichfield. There are 189 volumes of printed 
and MS. music belonging to the Cathedral. The 
MSS. include a volume of Croft’s anthems and 
Te Deum (in D) with orchestral accompani- 
ments ; two volumes of Blow’s anthems ; two 
volumes of anthems by Purcell, Blow, etc.; and 
a Jarge collection of partbooks. Tho chief 
treasure of the printed works is seven parts 
(three counter-tenors, two tenors and two 
basses) of Barnard’s Church Music (1641). 

Liverpool. The Public Library contains a 
good general selection of musical works, includ- 
ing a number of 18th-century song-books. The 
music is incorporated in the general catalogue. 
Chief Librarian : G. T. Shaw. 

London, o. British Museum. Tho musical 
portion of the library of the British Museum 
belongs partly to tho department of Printed 
Bocks, and partly to that of MSS. The founda- 
tion o^ both collectiong consists in tho musical 

1 On Kldson’a death (1926) a proposal was made to acq ilre this 
oolleoUon for the UalTersity of Leeds. 


works in the old Royal Library, which was 
presented by George II., and to this were added 
a number of treatises presented in 1778 b^^ Sit 
John Hawkins ; the musical library of Dr. 
Burney, which was bequeathed by its owner to 
the Museum, and transferred to Bloomsbury on 
his death in 1814, and the collection of Drago- 
netti, consisting of 182 volumes of scones of 
classical operas which became the property of 
the Museum by bequest on his death in 1846. 
In 186.3 a notable purchase was made of 
duplicates from the Berlin Library, consisting 
mainly of old German and Italian madrigals, 
and church music, valued at about £1000. The 
collection was increased in 1886 by the acHpiisi- 
tion from M. Kockx, of Antwerp, of a large 
number of works printed by the Phaleses at 
Louvain and Antwerp. Many of these volumes 
W'ere exhibited at the BrusseLs Exhibition of 
1880, and described in section D of the (;ata- 
logiie. At the dispersal of the Borghese Library 
in 1892, tho British Museum, tho Paris Con- 
servatoire and the Academy of 8t. (’(‘cilia at 
Rome were the three princi])al purchasers ; a 
list of the works ac^qiiired for the Museum will 
be found in the Jahrbuch of the Musikbibliotludc 
Peters for 1896. At the S(‘(‘ond sale of tho 
Heredia collection in 1892, the British Museum 
acquired several veiy rare Spanish treatises 
and musical works. Besides th(\s(> important 
accessions, old music has been steadily bought 
by the Trustees since the middle of the 19th 
century, and many valuable works have b(‘(ui 
received by presentation or be(pi(‘st, so that 
from an antiquarian point of view' the collect ion 
is now^ fully w’^orthy the national position of 
the institution. The ('atalogne of Printed 
Music published between 14H7 and ISOO now in 
the British Museu7ny by W. Barclay Squire 
(2 vols., 1912), covers the greater part of the 
older music, but does not include purely 
liturgical works, w^hich are to b(^ found in the 
general catalogue of the library. Since its 
compilation, moreover, approximately 1000 
additional titles have been prepared for inclu- 
sion in a supplementary volume. Particulars 
of some of the most important recent acces- 
sions may be found in an article in Mus. T,, 
Oct. 1924. The great bulk of the colkxdion, 
how'ever, consists of music deposited at the 
museum in ac^cordance with tho provisions of 
the Copyright Act, The disposal of this enor- 
mous body of printed matter has been greatly 
facilitated by the recent adoption of a system 
by which the great mass of unimportant music 
which the Museum receives and is bound to 
preserve is not catalogued, bound and placed 
in the ordinary way, but is simply arranged 
in alphabetically ordered bundles, grouped 
according to the period of issue. Any w^ork 
of this character that is required can thus be 
readily found, and the cost of tho system is 
only a fraction of what the ordinary methods 
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of treatment would entail. Until 1884 the 
catalogue of the printed music remained in 
manuscript. In 1858 it filled twenty-two 
volumes ; at present it occupies 314 volumes, 
partly manuscript and partly printed. Since 
1884 all the accessions have been print-od and 
issued in se})arate volumes, the titles in which 
are afterwards incorporated in the old MS. cata- 
logue. The printed volumes of accessions of 
modern music issued up to date are as follows : 
1884 (452 pp.), 1880 (154 pp.), 1888 (712 pp.), 

1889 (197 pp.), 1891 (948 i>p.), 1894 (GIO pp.), 

1895 (292 pp.), 1896 (287 pp.), 1897 (539 pp.), 

1898 (372 pp.), 1900 (572 pp.), 1902 (585 pp.), 

1903 (537 pi>.), 1904 (545 pp.), 190G (518 pp.), 

1908 (580 pj).), 1909 (GIG pp.), 1910 (539 pp.), 

1912 (547 p]).), 1913 (578 pp.), 1914 (391 pp.), 

1915 (IGl pp.), 191G (473 pp.), 1921, 1922 (745 

pp.), 1924 (4.33 pp.), 1925 (2 pts., 233 pp. 
and 1G9 pp.), 192G (2 pts., 229 pp. and 
172 pp.). Bi'foro the outbr(‘uk of the war a 
start was made with the revision of the larger 
headings of tln^ catalogue, with a view to the 
preparation of special and comi)rehcnsivo lists 
of the works of indivirlual composers, but 
the W'ork lias been delayed. Besides modern 
works acquired l)y copyright, a consider- 
able amount of fonugn music is bought every 
year, sj>ecial attention b(*ing paid to the 
acquisition of full scores and other works be- 
yond the means of the oidinary musical 
student. Ck)nsideral)le additions of Russian 
mu.sic and of miniature scores of the works of 
modern eomposi'rs have n'cently been made. 
The most valuabh? rau.'^ieal accessions arc imm- 
tioned in the yearly British Muscuin Returns 
to Parliament. 

13x0 collection of musical MSS., including 
ancient service-books and trc'atiscs, but exclud- 
ing Oriental MSS., amoinits to about 3(XK) 
volumes. The following are among the most 
noteworthy items : A large volume of auto- 
graph music, by Purcell ; a volume known as 
Thomas Mullincr’s book, containing airs and 
chants for the virginals, by Tallis and others, 
and including the earli(‘st known copy of 
Richard Edwards’s madrigal ‘ In going to my 
nak(‘d bed’; s(*rviecs and anthmus of the 
Church of England down to Queen Anne’s 
reign, collected by Dr. Tudway, 1715-20, in six 
volumes, containing works by Aldrich, Blow, 
(dbbons, Humfrc}', Purcell, Tudway, etc. ; 
an autograph of Part 2 of Bach’s ‘ Wohl- 
temperirtos Clavier’; two or three volumes 
of autograph pieces by Handel, some leaves of 
which supply the place of leaves wanting in 
the autograph of ‘ Admetus ’ in the Royal 
Music Libraiy ; also the thirty-seven volumes of 
transcripts of Handel’s music, mainly in the 
hand of J. C. Brnith, formerly in the possession 
of Mr. Bernard Granville of Oalwieh Abbev ; 
the original MSS. of ten string quartets by 
Mozart, including tho sots dedicated respectively 


to Haydn and to the King of Prussia ; several 
volumes of rough drafts by Beethoven, in 
which the first ideas of themes of some of his 
great works were jotted down ; eleven volumes 
of autograph musical extracts, chiefly vocal, 
made by Dr. Burney for his History of Music ; 
twenty-eight volumes of MS. motets, masses, 
madrigals, ducts, etc;., by Italian and English 
composers, cojiied by Henry Needier from the 
libraries at Oxford, and bequeathed in 1782 ; 
John Barnard’s first book of Selected Church 
Music, a manus(iript copy scored by John 
Bishop of Cheltenham, from the various part 
books ; many interesting collections of Italian 
and early English (IGth and 17th centuries) 
songs, having both words and music ; auto- 
graph compositions by Haydn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Weber, Wagner, 
Liszt, Gounod, etc. ; collections for a diction- 
ary of music;, etc., by Dr. J. W. Callcott; 
musical compositions and works on music by 
R. L. Pfiarsall ; thirty -nine operas or musical 
dramas by Sir Henry R. Bishop, in autograph 
score ; forty volumes of scores of Balfe’s 
opera.s, presented by his widow ; and a large 
collection of Dibclin’s songs and operas. There 
is also a good deal of lute music in tablaturo. 
Among the more important manuscripts 
acquired by purchase from time to time are 
numerous operas in contemporary transcripts — 
many, if not most, probably unpublished in 
score — especially by Rossini, Meyerbeer, Doni- 
zetti, Paisiello, Hasse, Winter, Ricci and 
Mercadantc ; and church music, chiefly Italian, 
in 18th-century copies, comprising composi- 
tions by Palestrina, the Scarlattis, Durante, 
Leo, Bai, Clari, Perez, Pergolesi and others. 
See the Catalogue of Manuscript Music in the 
I British Museuni^ by A. Hughes-Hughes, 3 vols., 

I 1906-1909. For the Royal Music Library 
I and the collections of the Royal I*hil- 
I harmonic Society deposited at the British 
I Museum see Inflow. Director ; Sir Frederick 
G. Kenyon, K.C.B. 

6. Victoria and Albert Museum. The Science 
and Art Libraries contain useful collections of 
w'orks on music and musical instruments, be- 
sides some printed editions of German o}>eras 
of small value, and the autograph MSS. of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my prayer ’ and Bishop’s 
* Legends of the Rhine.’ The musical works 
formerly belonging to John Ella were trans- 
ferred to the Royal College of Music some years 
ago. The Museum contains a fine collection of 
old instruments, many of which are of remark- 
able beauty. Director : Eric Maclagan. 

c. Royal Academy of Music. The Library of 
this institution, of which there is a MS. Cata- 
logue by Henry Davey, contains many inter- 
esting and valuable works, amongst which may 
be mentioned a collection of English glees 
(in sixteen volumes) by Atterbury, Callcott, 
Danby, etc., and MS. operas by Leonardo Lea 
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Gasparini, Bononcini, Porpora and others, 
which were presented to the R.A.M., together 
with the whole of his valuable musical library, 
by R. J, Stevens. From the same source came 
the MS. full score of Purcell’s ‘ Fairy Queen,* 
partly in the composer’s autograph — the only 
known complete copy of the work (printed by 
the Purcell Society, 1904) ; copies of the 
treatises of Morley and Bevin, three copies of 
Mace’s Musick's Monument, copies of Tallis 
and Byrd’s ‘ Cantiones * (1575), Yonge’s 

‘ Musica Transalpina ’ (1588), Byrd’s ‘ Songs of 
Sundrie Natures ’(1589), Hilton’s* Ayres *(1627) 
and Lawes’s Psalms (1648). The modern MSS. 
in the Library include the autograph score of 
Sullivan’s ‘ Mikado.’ There is also a collection 
of the works of Sebastian Bach, being the 
library of the defunct Bach Society ; a largo 
number of Liszt’s works (ijresented by Miss 
Constance Bache), and a collection of modem 
orchestral scores (presented by the publishers, 
Messrs. Novello). In 1903, the Angelina Goetz 
Library was founded in memory of Mrs. Goetz 
by her children ; this consists of a valuable 
collection of full scores, and includes many 
modern operatic works, etc., rarely found in 
either public or private libraries. Principal : 
Dr. J. B. McEwen. 

d. Royal College of Music. In addition to an 
extensive working library, the Royal College 
possesses the most extensive purely musical 
library in the United Kingdom. The basis of 
this collection is the fine library of the old 
Sacred Harmonic Society, which was acquired 
for the R.C.M. in 1883 for the sum of £3000, 
£2000 being contributed by Sir Augustus Adder- 
ley and the rest by fifteen subscribers. The 
Sacred Harmonic collection is catalogued in 
W. H. Husk’s Catalogue of the Library of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. A new Edition, re- 
vised and augmented (London, 1872), with a 
Supplement published in 1 882. With the excep- 
tion of No. 1826 in this catalogue (the manu- 
script score of Mendelssohn’s * Elijah,’ which, 
according to tlie original terms of its gift to the 
society, was returned to Mrs. Bartholomew), 
the whole library, together with the original 
bookcases, is arranged in a large room 
specially fitted up for the purpose, extend- 
ing the whole length of the college buildings. 
But this collection has been so largely in- 
creased by other donations and bequests that 
it now constitutes less than one-half of the 
R.C.M. Library. Among the most important 
accessions the following may be mentioned : 
the library of the Concerts of Ancient Musick, 
formerly preserved at Buckingham Palace and 
presented by Queen Victoria, comprising a very 
large collection of MS. scores and parts, chiefly 
of 18th and early 19th century music, and in- 
cluding many volumes of autographs of Bishop, 
interesting autographs of Croft, an opera by 
Keiser, and early copies of Handel ; the large 


musical library of Sir George Grove, including 
autographs by Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Schubert (unfinished symphony in E), and 
especially rich in musical literature ; the coL 
lections of Mr. J. W. Windsor (of Bath) and 
his family, among which are an autograph 
string quartet (in C) by Haydn and some fine 
prints of musicians ; several hundred bound 
volumes of music collected by Mr. S. W. Weley; 
several hundred volumes of duplicates from the 
Musical Library of the British Museum ; a large 
collection of chamber music formerly belonging 
to Franz Ries ; over 300 volumes of printed 
and MS. music (formerly belonging to John 
Ella, and including 20 MS. volumes of operas 
by D. Perez) transferred from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum ; the full scores of ‘ Tlie Golden 
Legend * and * The Yeomen of the Guard * (be- 
queathed by Sir Arthur Sullivan ) ; autographs 
of H. H. Pierson, A. W. Bach, C. Ncate, Bene- 
dict (symphony in F), Pearsall and Monk ; the 
full score (MS.) of ‘ Love in a Village * ; MSS. 
of Mozart, Michael Haydn, Purcell, Durante, 
Hammcrschmidt, Anfossi, Paisiello, Saratelli 
and many others ; a collection of autographs 
and other MSS. of A. Goring Thomas ; over 
100 volumes from the library of the late E. 
Dannreuther ; many autographs of S. WVsley, 
C. Wesley and S. S. Wesley (bequeathed by the 
last-named’s last surviving son) ; and much 
printed music and musical literature of all 
kinds. This immense accumulation of music 
has naturally resulted in there being a good 
many duplicates. A sale of a portion of these 
took place a few years ago, and the j)roceed8 
have been devoted to binding, the acquisition of 
now works, etc. A catalogue of the printed 
music was published in 1909 ; the MSS. (over 
4000 in number) have been catalogued, as well 
as the greater part of the large collection of 
general literature ; both these catalogues are 
at present in manuscript. On the death of Sir 
Hubert Parry, as a practical memorial to him, 
a small fund was raised, by which the (central 
bay of the Library was fitted up as a Reading 
Room for the use of the students. To this 
* Parry Room * many contributions of books 
were given, while volumes from the old collec- 
tion w’cre moved there for purposes of general 
reference. A sot cf the liach Society’s volumes 
was given by Dr. Emily Daymond, and a special 
case was set aside for Parry’s own compositions 
and many of his autographs — the latter lent by 
his executors. Current periodicals are available 
here, and new books are added from time to 
time. Though not a public library, access is 
generally granted on application (during term 
time) to the director. Besides the MSS. and 
printed books the library contains many inter- 
esting instruments, presented or bequeathed 
by the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore, Mrs. Day, Dr. Turpin, Mr. 
Hipkins and others. There is also a smaU 
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collection of paintings, drawings and prints ; 
the former include portraits of Bononcini 
(by Hogarth) (sec PLATE X.), Corelli (by 
Howard), Attwood (see PLATE //.), Weber 
(by Cawso) (see PLATE LXXl.)^ Joachim 
(by Bendcmann), Salomon (by Dance), Hullah 
(by Bower), M. A. Baton (by T. Sully), E. 
Baton (by E. T. Crawford), Dibdin, and 
several portraits of S. S. Wesley (see PLATE 
XCIL). There are also busts of Mendels- 
sohn, Thalberg PLATE LXXXL), Mario, 
Grisi and other musicians. The Donaldson 
Collection of Old Instruments is preserved in 
a s(*parato museum (see Collections op 
Musical Instiiuments). Director : Brof. Sir 
Hugh B. Allen. 

e. Trinity College of Music. The Bridge 
Memorial Library, opened in 1924 in honour of 
the late Sir Frederick Bridge, consists at present 
of some 3000 volumes. There are some old 
copies, in score, of works by Biccinni, Sacchini, 
Grt^ry, Cimarosa, Monsigny, etc.; a fine copy 
of the second edition of ‘ Orpheus Britannicus,* 
and two short pieces for pianoforte in the auto- 
graph of W. Sterndale Bennett. Secretary : 
C. N. H. Rod well. 

/. Gresham College. The College possesses a 
small collection of printed and MS. music (see 
the Catalogue of Books and Music in the Library 
of Gresham. College y London, 1872), mostly of the 
18th and early 19th centuries, including the 
MS. and printed glees formerly belonging to 
the Concentores Society (1798-1805). The 
rarest w^orks are 8 masses by Henri Fremart 
(Baris, 1042-45): MSS. by S. Bolio, G. B. 
Borghi, C. Burney, T. ('Jarapella, G. B. Casali, 
Ct)rdicelli, Durante ; ‘ fancies ’ by Locke, Jen- 
kins and W. Young ; masses, etc., by G. Fideli, 
Galuppi, Baisiello, Bergolesi, and a score of 
Jommelli’s ‘ Don Trastullo.’ 

gr. The Madrigal Society. This Society pos- 
sesses a valuable collection of more than 300 
madrigals, anthems, etc., comprising w^orks by 
more than 100 composcTs, principally of the 
English and Italian schools. The greater part 
of the collection consists of MS. copies of the 
18th century, but there are some early printed 
partbooks and some MSS. of the 17th century, 
including some interesting instrumental fancies 
by English composers of the time of James 1. 
and Charles 1. The Library is at present 
deposited at the Royal College of Music. 

h. The Royal Bhilharmonic Society. This 
Library, which dates from the formation of the 
Society in 1813, has now been deposited on loan 
at the British Museum . It contains all the parts 
of the principal works of the classical composers 
necessary for an orchestra, and many full scores 
and MSS. of unique interest. Amongst the 
autographs may be mentioned two of Haydn’s 
grand Symphonies ; Beethoven’s dedication to 
the Society of his Ninth Symphony ; a MS. 
symphony by Cherubim ; Mendelssohn’s Sym- 


phony in C (‘ No. XIII.’ known as ‘ No. I.’), 
dedicated to the Society ; also ‘ Mclusina,’ the 
‘ Trumpet Overture,’ and the original setting of 
the scena ‘ Infelice,’ with violin obbligato — 
all three with notes or alterations by himself ; 
also original scores by Cipriani Better, Ries, 
Clemen ti, Spohr and other composers. 

t. Westminster Abbey. The Chapter 
Library contains a collection of music (chiefly 
in MS.) by Italian and English composers of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, and a number of 
madrigals, both English and Italian, of the late 
16th and 17th centuries. See W. B. Squire : 
Musih-Katalog der Bibliothek der Westminster^ 
Abtei in London {M.f.M., Beilage, 1903). 
Librarian : Rev. L. H. Nixon. 

Lambeth Palace. The Archiepiscopal 
Library contains many fine Psalters, Missals 
and Breviaries, both printed and MS. ; a good 
collection of early editions of psalms and hymn- 
books ; MS. treatises collected by W. Chelle ; 
a MS. volume of English, French and Italian 
songs with lute accompaniment (written in 
tablature), containing compositions by Charles 
and Edward Coleman, Alphonso Marsh, Matthew 
Locke and John Gulgrum, and an explanation 
of the tablature ; a MS. volume of harpsichord 
music (dances and airs) by R. Ayleward and 
others; a copy of Tye's ‘ Acts of the Apostles ’ ; 
and a MS. volume containing the bass part of 
services and anthems by Tallis, Parsons, Byrd, 
Tomkins, Gibbons, Munday, Portman, Strogers; 
Morley, and many anonymous compositions. 
SeeW. H.Frere: Bibliotheca musicoditu'rgicayVol. 
i. (fasc. 1, 1901). Librarian: A. B. Robinson. 

Jc. The Royal Music Library, which is the 
private property of His Majesty, since 1911 has 
been deposited on permanent loan in a special 
room at the British Museum, It consists 
principally of the collection formerly at 
Buckingham Palace, to which has been added 
a large amount of music from Windsor Castle, 
In the main the library was formed by George 
III., but it was largely increased by George IV., 
whose music (formerly at Carlton H ouse) is here ; 
important additions of printed music were also 
made by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
The library is chiefly renovrned for its price- 
less Handel manuscripts (see Handel, sub- 
section Bibliography). But l)esides these 
the collection is remarkable for its many fine 
bindings and rare manuscripts and printed 
works. Amongst the chief treasures are a 
splendid volume of autograph MSS. by Purcell ; 
a valuable volume of English 16th-pentury 
music written by John Baldwin of Windsor, 
the Virginal Books of B. Cosyn and W. Forster ; 
a curious volume of puzzle canons by Dr. John 
Bull ; a collection of puzzle canons, in from two 
to twenty parts, by Elway Bevin, in the com- 
poser’s own handwriting ; a fine copy of the 
second edition of Monteverdi’s * Orfeo ’ ; a 
MS. volume of ‘ Aires and Phantasies ’ by 
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Coprario, which formerly belonged to Charles j 
I. ; an original copy of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Oedipus 
in Colon os,’ sent by the composer to the Prince 
Consort for the production of the work at 
Buckingham Palace ; curious masques by 
Schmied ; a copy of ‘ Parthenia ’ ; a valuable 
and extensive collection of Steffani’s music, 
iiKsluding a set of his operas, bound for the use 
of the opera at Hanover ; many full scores of 
operas by Lully, Mozart, Christian Bach, 
Graun, etc. ; autograph symphonies by A. 
Scarlatti ; musical compositions by King 
George IV. ; and a very fine collection of 
madrigals, most of which were formerly in 
the possession of Sir John Hawkins. Cata- 
logues of the whole collection by Barclay 
Squire, late Hon. Curator, are in preparation 
and will eventually be printed. That of 
the Printed Music and Musical Literature is 
finished (in manuscript). A catalogue of the 
Handel MSS. is in the press. 

I, Richard North cott possesses a collection 
of some 2000 books relating to the Opera and to 
operatic singers and (jomposers. The two most 
interesting items are Vicc-(’hamberlain Coke’s 
papers (see Proceedings of (he Mimcal Associa- 
tioriy Jan, 1914), and the volume, with Della 
Bella illustrations, of the festivities arranged 
for the marriage at Florence in 1637 of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Princ^ess 
Vittoria of Urbino. Mr. Northcott has also 
a fine collection of unpublished autograph 
letters of composers, e.g. of Balfo, Berlioz, 
Bishop, Bizet, Brahms, M. Costa, Donizetti, 
Flotow, Gounod, Massenet, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Puccini, Rossini, Saint- 
Saens, Sullivan, Verdi and Wagner ; and a 
collection of programmes, portraits of artists, 
and libretti relating to opera performances in 
London, particularly at Co vent Garden, of 
which theatre he is the archivist. These 
papers form the basis of the recently estab- 
nshod Royal Opera Museum. 

Manchestek. a. Public Library. In 1899 
Dr. Henry Watson of Salford transferred the 
ownership of his Musical Library to the Man- 
chester Free Libraries Committee, with the 
stipulation that the collection should remain in 
his custody and under his control during his 
lifetime, access to the books being granted to 
students on application to the chief librarian. 
Dr. Watson died in 1911, and the library is now 
housed in Portland Street. The library con- 
sisted originally of some 16,700 volumes, but 
now numbers about 40,000. It is extremely 
valuable for general purposes of reference, and 
also contains many rare works, among which 
may be mentioned a MS. Antiphoner of the 
14th century, sets of English madrigals by 
Byrd, Farmer, East, Lichfield, Ward, Pilking- 
ton, Tomkins, etc., and many printed treatises 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. See the 
Manchester Public Free Libraries Quarterly 


Record for 1899. A series of ‘ music lists ’ has 
been issued as a guide to the collection, and a 
brief catalogue of the rarer books and MSS. 
was printed in connexion with an exhibition 
held at the Town Hall, Manchester, in 1905. 
Librarian : J. F. Russell. 

b. Chetham Library. Here is preserved a 
collection of nearly 4000 proclamations, broad- 
sides, ballads and poems, accumulated by and 
presented to the Library by the late J. 0. 
Halliwcll-Philipps. Amongst these will be 
found the music of many old popular songs 
ranging through the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries ; songs, catches, odes, etc., by 
Purcell, Eccles, Leveridge, Courteville, Croft, 
Carey, Weldon and Pepiisch, and a large collec- 
tion of single sheet songs with music, published 
between 1680 and 1740. Many of the songs in 
this collection were introduced into operas for 
special occasions, and are therefore not to be 
found in the printed editions. There is a 
privately printed catalogue of this collection 
prepared by Halliwell - Philipps. Librarian: 
C. T. E. PhUlips. 

c. John Rjdands Library. This library 

possesses a certain number of items of musical 
interest. There are several liturgical MSS. 
whi(5h serve to illustrate the development of 
notation from the 9th to the 15th century, the 
most important of which are : the ‘ Trier 
Psalter ’ (9th cent.) ; ‘ Cantica ecclesiastica 

pro dominicis et festis, cum notis rnusicis ’ 
(10th cent.) ; the ‘ Sarum Missal ’ (first half of 
the 13th (;ent.) ; and the ‘ Colonna Missal* 
(1517). The collection of early printed books 
also includes many of the famous Missals, and 
items such as Mcrbecke’s ‘ Booke of Common 
Praier not(‘d and described’ (1550), Sternhold 
and Hopkins’s Psalter (1562) and theoretical 
wwks by Gaforius. In the collection of 
Chinese drawings and paintings there is an 
interesting volume containing about forty 
coloured drawings of musical instruments, two 
of which show the arrangement of an orchestra 
of 32 instruments. Librarian : H. Guppy. 

Newbury, Berks. G. E. P. Arkwright has 
a collection of musical works containifig a f(^w 
manuscripts and many rare books. Among the 
former arc a 12th-century gradual (withnoumos) 
in veUura, and a set of motets for three voices by 
Steffani. The printed books include Victoria’s 
Masses (Rome, 1583, folio) ; several partbooks 
of Italian sacred music of the 17th century; 
Bevin’s Brief e Iv.troduciion (1631), and other 
theoretical works ; Coprario’s ‘ Funeral Tearcs’ 
(1606) and ‘Songs of Mourning’ (1613); 
Danyel’s ‘ Songs for the Lute * (1606) ; Gib* 
bons’s ‘Madrigals* (1612); ‘The Lamenta 
tions of Jeremie with apt Notes ’ (London, J. 
Wolfe, 1587) ; Pilkington’s ‘ First Book of 
Songes * (1605) ; Ward’s ‘ Madrigals ’ (1613) ; 
and Weelkes’s ‘ Ayres or Phantasticke Spirites ' 
(1608) and ‘ Balletts and Madrigals ’ (1608). 
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OsooTT, St. Mary’s College. The Library 
contains a collection of masses, sequences, 
offertories, psalms, hymns, responses, etc., in 
seven volumes, by Palestrina; masses by 
Alfieri, and unpublished MSS. by Guglielmi, 
Alfiori, Morales, Zingarelli, Marotti, Festa, 
Rovalli, Casciolini, Bolloffi, Eioravanti and 
Borroni, 

Oxford, a. Bodleian Library. In 1759 and 
1769 music began to bo received by the Bodleian 
Library from Stationers’ Hall. It was allowed 
to accumulate until, in the 19th century, it 
was arranged and bound up in some 400 vols. 
The cataloguing began in 1882, and since then 
all accessions, with the exception of certain of 
the less important works received under the 
Copyright Act, have been catalogued. Some 
3000 or 4000 musical works are received yearly 
under the Cop^Tight Laws ; classified hand-lists 
of all the music arc available for reference. In 
1801 a large collection of both MS. and printed 
music was bequeathed by the Rev. 0. Wright. 
It consists of 209 bound volumes, and includes 
compositions by Aricisti, Blow, Boyce, Caldara, 
Clarke, (’roft. East, Ford, 0. and C. Gibbons, 
Greene, Lotti, Morley, Purcell, Rogers, Scarlatti, 
Taylor, etc., besides numerous works by W. and 
P. Hayes. Much of this collection is autograph. 
Among musical MSS. acquired from other 
sources are five partbooks, dated 1585, of 
motets by Byrd, Tye, Taverner, Kayrfax, Tallis 
and others. A large number of MSS. also con- 
tain mediaeval music, mostly liturgical. Among 
these are a WinrheMer Troper (date 979 or 980), 
a Winchester Proser (date after 984), and an 
1 1 th-century If inch ester Sequenliary (MS. Bodl. 
775); the (10th- and) 11th-century Leofric 
Missal; the 1 1th -century IJeidenheim Troper 
and Hequentiary, and Novalesa Troper and 
Proser; MS. Ashmole, 1285, containing (f. 235v.) 
a. Norman-French song, apparently written in 
England about 1185; MS. Rawlinson G. 22, 
containing (f. Iv.) an English song of about 
1225 ; MS. Selden B. 26, containing a collection 
of secular and sacred songs written about 1450 ; 
and MS. Canonici rnisc. 213, a collection of 
15th-century Belgian, French and Italian 
songs by Dufay, Binchois, Hugh and Arnold 
de Lantins, and others ; 18 French and Italian 
songs ; 61 sonatas (a 4) by Corelli, Matteis, 
Ruggiero, Purcell, etc. In the Bodleian is also 
now deposited the library of the Music School, 
containing about 880 volumes of manuscripts, 
among which are six partbooks containing 18 
masses by Taverner, Burton, Merbecke, Fayr- 
fax, Rasar, Aston, Ashwell, Norman, Shep- 
perde, Tye and Alwood ; three Edwardine 
cathedral partbooks, perhaps in John Taverner’s 
autograph ; a collection of In Nominos, in four 
and five parts, by Byrd, Ferrabosco, Bull, 
Taverner, Tye, Tallis, etc. ; motets by Felice 
Sances, etc. ; motets with instrumental accom- 
paniments by Rosenmuller, Schelling and 


Kniipfer ; sonatas, symphonies, etc., by Corelli 
and others ; 235 pieces from Lully’s operas ; 
Henri de Gallot’s * Pieces dc guitai re ’ ( 1 680-8,4) ; 
two fine folio volumes containing fantasias, 
music to masques, etc., by William and Henry 
Lawes ; fantasias in six parts by J. Jenkins, 
Cooper, Lupo, T. Tomkins, Byrd, etc. ; John 
Jenkins’s ‘ Fancyes and Ayres,’ and fantasias for 
two trebles, two basses and organ ; pavans, 
galhards, corantos, dated 1654, by Coleman, 
Lawes, John Taylor, etc. ; about 179 instru- 
mental pieces a 4 by Benj. Rogers ; Sylvan ua 
Taylor’s Ayres for two trebles and a bass ; 
vocal and instrumental parts of Dryden’a 
‘ Secular Masque ’ ; 9 instrumental pieces by 
C. Gibbons ; songs by Purcell, Blow, W. Child, 
etc. ; the ‘ Oxford Act Music ’ (or commemora- 
tion music) by Blow, Goodson, etc. ; Chris. 
Simpson’s ‘ Months and Seasons ’ for two basses 
and a treble (1668), and his ‘ little Consort ’ ; 
complete set of Occasional Odes by Boyce for 
the King’s birthday and New Year (1755-79), 
etc. A good MS. catalogue of the Music School 
collection was compiled in 1854. Exercises 
submitted for Oxford musical degrees, from 
about 1710 onwards, are also deposited in the 
Bodleian Library, These and the other musical 
MSS. in the Library (including those of the Music 
School) are included in the printed Summary 
Catalogue of the W estern MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, vols. iv. and v. See also Stainer’s 
Dufay and his Conternj)oraries (1898), Stainer 
and Nicholson’s Kaiiy Bodleian Music (1901, 
1913), and Frcrc’s Bibliotheca musico-litvrgica 
(vol. i. fasc. 1), in which are also noticed some 
early musical treatises in the libraries of BalJiol 
and St. John’s Colleges. Librarian ; Dr. A. E. 
Cowley. 

6. Oxford University Music Students’ Li- 
brary. In addition to the music in the 
Bodleian Library there is at Oxford a collcelion 
of music designed particularly for use as a 
working and lending library by persons reading 
music at the University. This collection of 
about 4000 vols. consists of the so-called Mn.sic 
Students’ Library, the Mee bequest, and the 
library of the late Captain F. B. Ellis, of Christ 
Church. The library, which contains most 
standard works and is rich in modern full 
scores, is open in the mornings during term. 
It is housed temporarily in the Clarendon 
Buildings. Librarian : Dr. T. Wood. 

c. Christ Church, The Library of this college 
contains a very large and valuable collection of 
early English and foreign music, chiefly be- 
queathed to the college by Doan Aldrich and 
Mr. Goodson, but since then increased by many 
additions. The printed works comprise com- 
positions by more than 180 different composers, 
while the MSS. contain 1075 anonymous pieces, 
and 2417 pieces by known composers, of whom 
182 are English, 80 Italian, and 14 composers 
of other natious. This estimate does not include 
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the many separate movements of operas, ser- 
vices, etc., and the Fancies for instruments, 
which if enumerated would amount to nearly 
6000. Amongst the MSS. hero are 30 anthems 
by Dr. Aldrich; 23 anthems, 7 motets, 4 services 
and a masque (‘ Venus and Adonis ’) by Dr. 
Blow ; 29 anthems, 43 motets, 19 madrigals, 
etc., and a very curious piece of programme 
music (‘ Mr. Bird’s Battle ’) by W. Byrd ; 
18 motets by R. Bering ; 20 anthems and 
21 madrigals and canzonets by T. Ford ; 
24 anthems by Orlando Gibbons ; 21 anthems 
by John Goldwin ; 33 motets by M. Jeffrey ; 
21 canzonets by J. Jenkins ; 17 motets by 
W. Mundy ; 16 dramatic works by Henry 

Purcell ; 39 motets by J. Shepporde ; 17 

motets by John Taverner ; 10 madrigals by 
J. Warde ; 26 motets by R. Whyte ; 47 motets 
and 45 cantatas by Carissimi ; 15 cantatas by 
Cesti ; 67 motets by Gratiani ; 27 cantatas by 
Micheli ; 30 motets by Palestrina; 112 can- 
tatas by Luigi Rossi ; 12 cantatas, a serenata, 
2 dramas, and an opera by A. Scarlatti ; and 
the following anonymous compositions : 2.39 
motets, 162 cantatas, etc., to English words, 
and 408 cantatas, etc., to Italian words. In 
1918 the Library acquired the set of 10 volumes 
of Barnard’s Church Music formerly in the 
possession of the Cathedral Library at Hereford. 
See the catalogues of the MSS., by G. E. P. 
Arkwright (vol. i., 1915 ; vol. ii,, 1923— a third 
volume is in preparation), and of the printed 
music prior to 1801, by A. Hiff (1919). 

d. St. John’s College. The Library of this 
college possesses two MS. bass partbooks, date 
between 1625-32. Both books bear the 
autograph of William Juxon and contain 
important works not found elsewhere, notably 
Tallis’s five-part service. The conjecture that 
they were written by Tomkins and East is 
founded on an error. 

Ripon. In the Minster Library is preserved 
an interesting volume of theological tracts by 
Gerson and others, on blank leaves of which 
are written two 16th-century ballads for three 
voices. The first is entitled ‘A ballet of y® deth 
of y® Cardinall’ {i.e. Wolsey), and the second, 
* A lytyll ballet mayde of y® yong dukes gace ’ 
{i.e. Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset, a natural son of Henry VIII., who 
died in 1536). The words of these ballads are 
printed in the Yorkshire Archceological and 
Toj>ographical Jourvaly ii. 396. The library 
also contains some rare liturgical printed books, 
particularly a York Manuale {W. de Worde) 
of 1509, and a York Missal (Rouen) of 
1617. 

Rochester. The Music Library of the 
Cathedral consists of 478 volumes, 84 of which 
are in MS., and contain anthems and services 
(some of which are unpublished) by the follow- 
ing composers: Hopkins, Henstridge, Loch, 
Wootton, Hine, Turner, Elvey, Child, Dupuis, 


Lambert, Fussell, Mason, Walmisley, Russell 
Rogers, Marsh and Pratt. 

Seven OAKS. Newman Flower possesses « 
Handel Iwibrary which includes some transcripts 
of Handel’s works made by John Christophoi 
Smith (from the Aylesford Collection), and a 
number of early printed editions, the most 
important of which is an issue of the ‘ Songs 
in Messiah,’ apparently earlier than any pre- 
viously recorded. The collection also includes 
some transcripts of works by other 18th- 
century composers. See the Catalogue of a 
Handel Colleciion formed by Newman Flower 
(Sevenoaks, 1921). 

Shenley, Herts. Edward Speyer has a 
valuable collection of musical autographs, 
many of which arc of great interest and rarity. 
The following are the chief musiciaiis roj)re- 
sentod : Albrechtsberger, Auber, C. P. E. Bach, 
J. S. Bach (cantata, ‘ Wo Gott der Herr ’) ; 
Beethoven (several letters, sketches, and proof- 
sheets) ; Bellini, Berlioz, Boccherini, Boicldieu, 
Brahms (vocal quartets, op. 112, Nos. 1 and 2, 
and many letters) ; Biilow, Burney, Cherubini, 
Chopin, dementi, Dalayrac, Donizetti, Elgar, 
Farinelli, Gluck (score of aria from ‘ Issipile ’) ; 
Gretry, Handel, Josef and Michael Haydn, 
Joachim, Liszt, Martini, M6hul, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Monteverdi, Mozart and his family, 
Neefe, Paer, Paganini, Philidor, Piccinni, Rous- 
seau, Sacchini, Salieri, Schubert, Schumann, 
Schiitz, Spohr, Spontini, R. Strauss, Thalberg, 
A. Thomas, Verdi, W'agner and Weber. 

Sherborne. The school Library contains 
a few rare musical printed works, including 
complete sets of both parts of the ‘ Selectis- 
simae Cantiones ’ (Nuremberg, 1587) and 
‘ Lectiones Hiob ’ (Nuremberg, 1588) of Lasso ; 
the ‘ Balletti ’ of Gastoldi (Antwerp, 1601); 
‘ Paradiso musicale ’ (Antwerp, 1596) ; and the 
five- part madrigals of Marenzio (Antwerp, 
1593). 

Stamford. The Library of the Marquess of 
Exeter at Burghley House, near Stamford, con- 
tains a small collection of MS. music, chiefly 
operas, church music and cantatas by 18th- 
century composers, amongst whom may be 
mentioned Astorga, P. Auletta, Clari, Durante, 
Giaji, Haase, Pazzaglia, Pergolesi and Vinci. 

Stonyhurst. This college possesses the 
original MS. of de Vico’s responses for Holy 
Week, MS. music by Cartoni, and a few litanies, 
motets, sequences, etc., by Palestrina. 

Tenbury. St. Michael’s College possesses 
the Library of the late Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, containing nearly 4000 volumes, and 
is by far the most important private music 
library in the United Kingdom. The printed 
books include a large number of very scarce 
treatises, and among other great rarities are 
the four works of Gafori and Case’s The praise 
of Musicke (1686) ; there is also a good col- 
lection of partbooks of English and Italian 
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madrigals. But the chief importance of this 
library rests upon the manuscripts. The most 
valuable of these are the numerous sets of 
partbooks dating about the year 1600 and 
containing the text of sacred and secular 
music of the polyphonic school. The works 
both of continental and English composers 
are to bo found in these books, and they supply 
the only known text of certain pieces by 
Taverner, Whyte, By»^rd and other Tudor 
musicians. Perhaps the most notable manu- 
script in this library belonging to this period 
is the famous organ-book in the hand of 
Adrian Batten {q.v.) containing a vast store of 
early Kngliah ehurtdi music. (See Tudor Church 
MufiiCy vol. ii. xxvi.) The school of Purcell 
is richly represented in this library by con- 
temporary MSS., and some of the works of 
PurcM'll and Blow have survived nowhere else. 
In this collection are autographs of Blow, 
Purcell, Croft and Jeremiah Clarke. The later 
periods of English music are also well repre- 
sented, and include autographs of Boyce, 
Burney, Charles Wesley, Crotch, S. Arnold 
and many more modern composers. 

Perhaps the most famous MS. in this library 
is Handers ‘ conductor’s ’ score of ‘ Messiah ’ 
used by the composer at the first pt^rformanco 
in Dublin in 1742. Certain nuinlK^rs and some 
pencil notes are in Handel’s autograph. This 
MtS. is one of the four recognised sources of the 
text of the oratorio. It is fully described by 
Chrysander in vol. xxiv. of the Herman Handel 
8ocicty Edition, and all the autograph portions 
may Iw seen in Chrysander’s facsimile reproduc- 
tion of ‘ Messiah.’ 

One further feature of this library is the 
remarkably largo collection of printed and MS. 
scores of operatic works ranging from the 17th 
to the 19th century. Among these are a very 
fine set of scores in the hancl of Philidor aim^ 
which together wdth vocal and instrumental 
partbooks (numbering over 200 vols.) once 
formed part of the Royai Music Library of the 
French kings. The scores are in especially 
good condition and the covers are stamped 
with the coat of arms of the Bourbons. These 
scores include opt^ras, ballets and motets by 
Lully, Campra, Colasse and others of the same 
school. Also in Philidor’s hand is a fine set 
of service books from the French Chapel Royal. 

The library has recently been entirely re- 
arranged and catalogued by the present 
librarian. Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes. 

Wake, Herts. St. Edmund’s College, Old 
Hall. The Library contains a valuable Eng- 
lish manuscript of the 15th century, contain- 
ing sacred music by English composers of the 
period, including two numbers ascribed to King 
Henry VI. For a full account and thematic 
catalogue, see iSamwc^6ande of theint. Mus. Ges. 
ii. (1900-01), pp. 342-92, 719-22. Librarian: 
Uev. J. O’Brien. 


Wells. The Cathedral Library contains 
some fragmentary parts of a vocal composition 
or compositions by Fayrfax. 

Wigan. The Free Public Library contains 
a good collection of works on music, mostly 
English pubUcations of the 19th century, as 
well as a few pianoforte scores of operas, etc. 
See Folkard (H. T.): Music and Musicians, 
A list of Books and Pamphlets relating to the 
History, Biography, Theory, and Practice of 
Music, preserved in th^ . . . Wigan Free Public 
Library (Wigan, 1903). Librarian : A. Q. 
Hawkes. 

WiMBOBNB Minster. Among the books 
preserved in the famous ‘ chain-library ’ in the 
Minster are five 17th -century partbooks, an 
alto, two tenors and two basses. They provide 
texts of no inconsiderable value as regards 
Byrd’s short service and other English church 
music. 

Windsor, a. The Royal Library at Wind- 
sor Castle. Most of the music from this 
library has now boon removed to form part of 
the Royal Music Library (see above under 
London) now housed at the British Museum. 
The most important item that remains is the 
autograph score of Mozart’s cantata * Die 
Schuldigkcit des ersten Gebotes.* 

6. St. George’s Chapel. The Chapter Library 
contains a few 17th-century MS. partbooks; 
some of these are in the hand of William Child 
and include several of his services, besides 
anthems by Tallis and other Tudor composers. 
Here also are two of the partbooks (and one 
duplicate) of Tomkins’s Musica Deo sacra 
(1668). 

Worcester. The Cathedral Library pos- 
sesses a tine Sarum Missal, a Benedictine Anti- 
phoner of the 13th century, now in process of 
facsimile reproduction in Paleographie musu 
cole, the primus contratenor, bassus, decani, 
secundus contratenor and tenor cantoris of 
Barnard’s Church Music, a valuable tenor part- 
book containing Byrd’s Great Service, and, 
above all, a quantity of fly-leaves of harmonised 
music, mostly dating from about 1275 to abou+ 
1325, which have been recovered from old 
bindings. Parts of the same collection exist at 
the Bodleian, at the British Museum, and 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and the whole 
provides the most considerable body ot 
material for the history of English composi- 
tion during this period that is at present 
available, containing as it does about thirty 
complete and eighty incomplete items. See 
Cathedral Quarterly, Doc. 1916; Proceedings of 
the Musical Association for 1924, Music and 
Letters, Apr. 1925, and the article Motet, 
Librarian : Canon J. E. H. Blake. 

York. The Minster Library contains 258 
musical works, both printed and MS., besides 
a large quantity of anthems and services. 
Amongst the MSS. the following works may be 
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mentioned : a collection of duets, glees, etc., ' 
by Aldrich, Wise, Blow, etc. ; an installation 
ode by Hague ; To Dcums by Haydn, Neu- 
komm, Schicht, and Weber ; ‘ The Nativity,* 
an oratorio by Homilius; a mass by Naumann; 

‘ The Intercession,’ an oratorio by King ; a set 
of three-part Fancies by Jenkins ; a very im- 
portant set of eight choir-books (formerly 
belonging to W. Gostling), containing the voice 
parts complete of a large number of anthems 
and services of the 17th century. There is also 
a considerable collection of printed musical 
works of the 17 th century. 

Holland 

For further particulars of Dutch libraries, 
see the article by J. G. Prod’homme referred 
to under the heading Belgium y above. 

Amsterdam, a. Vereenigung voor Noord- 
Nederlands Muziekgeschiedenis. (Maat- 
schappij tot bevordering der Toonkunst.) See 
Caiedogus van de bibliotheken der Maatschappij 
tot bevordering der Toonkunst en der Vereenu 
gung von Noord-N ederlands MuziekgescJhiedenia 
(Amsterdam, 1884). Lists also appeared in the 
Society’s two first Bouwsteeneny afterwards con- 
tinued as the Tijdschrift of the Society. 

6. The late J. W. Enschede possessed an 
extensive musical Library particularly rich in 
books on church music, with special reference 
to the history of the organ. 

The Hague, a. Tlie Royal Library (Konin- 
klijke Bibliotheek) contains about 1100 volumes 
of musical interest, which have been catalogued 
in the Catalogue van schoone kunsten en 
kunstnijverheid (’s Gravenhage, 1905). Director ; 
P, C. Molhuysen. 

6. D. F. Scheurloer possesses a very fine and 
extensive musical Library, of which ho has 
published an admirable catalogue, containing 
facsimiles of title-pages, etc. See Catalogue 
der M uziekbibliothek van D. F, Scheurleer (Deel 
i. and ii., ’s Gravenhage, 1893, Verfolg, 1903 ; 
2de Verfolg, 1910), and Muziekhistorisch 
Museum van Dr. D. F. Scheurleer. Catalogus 
van de muziehwerken en de boeken over muziek 
(3 vols., ’s Gravenhage, 1923-25). 

Leyden, a. The St. Pieterskerk possesses 
six choir-books containing compositions of the 
16th century. They are described at length in 
the third of the Bouwsteenen of the Vereenigung 
voor Noord-Nederlands Muziekgeschiedenis, p. 
37, etc. 

6. The LTniversity Library contains liturgical 
manuscripts of the 10th, 11th and 15th cen- 
turies ; a collection of Souterliedekens and 
some chamber music of the 18th century. See 
the third of the Bouwsteeneny p. Ill, etc. 
Director : Dr. F. C. Wiedor. 

c. The Bibliotheek Thysius contains a 
volume of 17th-century lute music that is of the 
very greatest importance, partly on account of 
its size — there are over 1000 pages of music — 


partly on account of the variety of styles and of 
composers represented. The MS. has been 
described at length by G. P. Land in the Tijd- 
schrift of the Vereenigung voor Noord-Neder- 
lands Muziekgeschiedenis, Deel 1-3, 1885-91. 

Utrecht. The University Library pos* 
sesses valuable liturgical manuscripts of the 
12th-15th centuries, among which a 14th- 
century collection of sequences is especially 
noteworthy. See Catalogus codicum manu- 
scriptorum bibliothecae U niversitatis Eheno- 
Trajectinae (2 vols., Utrecht, 1887, 1909). 
Librarian ; Dr. A. Hulshof. 

Italy 

In 1909 the Associazione dei Musicologi 
Italiani began the issue of a Bulletin, which 
consists of a valuable series of catalogues 
of the musical libraries of Italy (referred to 
below as Boll. Ass. Mue. It.). The following 
cities have at present been dealt with, either in 
whole or in part: Assisi, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Florence, Milan, Modena, Naples, Parma, Rome, 
Venice, Vicenza. See also Le Biblioteche 
govemative italiane nel mdcccxcviii (Romo, 
1900). 

Arezzo. The Biblioteca Comunale contains 
some liturgical manuscripts of the 11th, 12th 
and 15th centuries. 

Assisi. Bi blioteca Comunale. See the cata- 
logue by the librarian, F. Pennacchi (Boll. Ass. 
Mus. It., 1921). 

Bergamo. The Biblioteca Civica possesses 
some works printed by Petrucci ; madrigals of 
the 16th and 17th (jenturics ; manuscript vocal 
and instrumental music of the 18th century, and 
eleven volumes of youthful autograph composi- 
tions by Donizetti. Most of the music pre- 
served here formerly belonged to J. S. Mayr, 
Librarian : A. Mazzi. 

Bologna, a, Liceo Musicale. This mag- 
nificent Library was founded in 1798 and 
opened in 1805. It contains the coUections of 
Padre Martini, S. Mattel and G. Gaspari, and 
is one of the finest and most valuable musi- 
cal libraries in existence. The musical instru- 
ments formerly here are now in the Museo 
Civico. See the elaborate published Catalogue, 
vol. i. (1890) and vol. ii. (1892), by G. Gaspari 
and F. Parisini ; vol. iii. (1893), by G. Gaspari 
and L. Torchi ; vol. iv. (1905), by R. Cadolini ; 
and F. Vatielli’s LaBiblioteca dd Liceo Musicals 
di Bologna (Bologna, 1917). Librarian : F. 
Vatielli. 

b. R. Biblioteca Universitaria. The music 
hero is only manuscript, but it includes a missal 
of the 11th century, a valuable collection of 
sacred vocal music of the 15th century (see 
V ierteljahrsschrift filr Musikwiasenschaft for 
1886), two operas by Scarlatti, and some sacred 
music of the early 17th century. Director; 
C. Frati. 

R. Accademia Filarmonica. This Library 
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contains a small collection of printed and MS. 
music, chiefly of tlie 17th and 18th centuries, 
including the various compositions submitted 
for the Academy’s Diploma. See the catalogue 
by A. Bonora {BolL Asa, Mus, It., 1910-13). 
There is also a collection of MSS., chiefly auto- 
graph letters, presented by Dr. M. Masseangeli, 
of which a catalogue was issued in 1881. 
Librarian : A. Bonora. 

d. San Petronio. The church archives con- 
tain some vocal sacred music (both printed and 
manuscript) of the 16th century. See Dr. L. 
Frati : Notizie storiche sugli scrittori e minia» 
Uwi dei lihri corali della chiesa di S. Petronio, 
etc. (in the Rivista delle Biblioteche, Ann. vi. p. 
169, etc.), and the catalogue by A. Bonora (Boll. 
Ass. Mus. It., 1913). 

e. Raimondo Ambrosini possesses a Library 
of works relating to Bologna, which includes 
a small collection of musical works of the 
17th and 18th centuries, for the most part 
printed at Bologna. See the catalogue in the 
Boll. Ass. Mus. It., 1913. 

Cesena. Biblioteca Malatestiana (now Comu- 
nale). This celebrated Library possesses some 
old manuscript treatises. See J. M. Muccioli, 
Catalogus codicum manuseriptorum M alatestinae 
Caesenatis bibliothecae, etc. (Cesena, 1780-84), 
and Zazzeri, Sui codici e libri a stampa della 
biblioteca Malatestiana di Cesena (Cesena, 1887). 
Director ; M. T. Dazzi. 

Okstona. The Biblioteca Comunalo pos- 
sesses some liturgical manuscripts, including an 
Antiphoner of the 12th century. 

CiviDALE. The Biblioteca Capitolare pos- 
sesses some liturgical manuscripts (in neumes) of 
the 11th centurj^ and some valuable mystery 
plays of the 14th century. See Coussemaker : 
Les Drames liturgiques (Rennes, 1860). Direc- 
tor : Prof. Dr. R. della Torre. 

Cortona. See G. Mancini : I manoscritti 
della libreria del Cornu tie e delV Academia 
Etrusca di Cortona (1884). Director; W. 
Mancini. 

Crkspano. For the contents of the Canal 
Library see Bibliotheca musicale del Prof. P. 
Canal in Crcsjtatio Venefo (Bassano, 1885). 

Fabriano. The Biblioteca Comunale con- 
tains a small collection of Italian madrigals, etc., 
printed between 1565 and 1611. They are not 
included in Vogel’s bibliography. See the cata- 
logue by Dr. K. Filippini in Ann. v. of the 
Rivista delle biblioteche, p. 168, etc. 

Ferrara. Biblioteca Comunale. The music 
here chiefly consists of printed vocal works by 
Italian composers of the 16th, 17th and early 
18th centuries. See the catalogue in the Boll. 
Ass. Mus. It., 1917. Librarian: Prof. G. 
Agnelli. 

Florence, a. Biblioteca Nazionalo Centrale 
(since 1861 combined with the Magliabechiana 
and Palatina). The musical collections here are 
very important. The manuscripts include 
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theoretical works of the 12th and 15th centuries, 
Laudi of the 14th century, and sacred and 
secular music from the 15th to the 18th cen- 
turies. The printed music is also very important, 
and includes early operas of the 17th century, 
and many works print-ed by Marescotti. Among 
the autographs, Vincenzo Galilei is especially 
well represented. See F. Fossi ; Catalogus codi- 
cum saeculo XV. impressorum qui in publica 
bibliotheca Magliabechiana Florentiae adser- 
vantur, etc. (Florence, 1793-95) ; F. Palermo ; 
/ manoscritti Palatini di Firenze ordinati ed 
espositi (Florence, 1853-68) ; A. Bartoli : I 
manoscritti italiani della Biblioteca Nazionale 
di Firenze . . . Sezione prima. Codici Maglia- 
bechiani (Florence, tomo 1, 1879 ; tomo 2, 1881 ; 
tomo 3, 1883 ; tomo 4, 1885) ; I codici Pancia- 
tichiani. I manoscritti della Bihlioteca Nazionale 
. . . Sezione Palatina (Rome, 1887, vol. vii. of 
the Indici e catalog hi published by the 
Minister of Public Instruction) ; Illustrazioni 
di alcAini cimeli concernanti V arte musicale in 
Firenze (VloTonco, 1892) ; Monatsheftef. Musik- 
geschichle iov \^12. Director; A. Bruschi. 

b. Biblioteca Mediceo - Lauren ziana. The 
liturgical manuscripts here are important, and 
include an Antiphoner of the 11th century. A 
precious collection of 13th-century music is de- 
scribed (with extensive excerpts) in vol. i. of the 
Oxford History of Music. The library also con- 
tains a portion of the Ashburnham manuscripts, 
among which are liturgies from the 10th to the 
15th century, Greek hymnologia of the 12th 
and 14th centuries, treatises of the 14th and 
15th centuries, etc. See C. Paoli, I codici 
Ashburnhamiani della R. Biblioteca Mediceo- 
Ijaurenziana, vol. i. (Rome, 1887-97 ; vol. viii. 
of the Indici e cataloghi published by the 
Minister of Public Instruction) ; and Illu- 
strazioni di alcuni cimeli concernanti V arte 
musicale in Firenze (Florence, 1892). 

c. Bibliotheca Riecardiana. This Library pos- 
sesses some treatises and printed and manu- 
script music of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
including a German organ -btiok (in tablaturc) 
of the early 17th century. See Catalogus 
codicum manuseriptorum qui in bibliotheca 
Riecardiana Florentiae adservantur (Leghorn, 
1756), and R. Morpurgo : I manoscritti della 
B. Biblioteca Riecardiana, vol. i. (Rome, 1893- 
1900, vol. XV. of the Indici e cataloghi of the 
Minister of Public Instruction). 

d. R. Istituto Musicale. This Library pos- 
sesses the collections of the late A. Basevi, 
containing valuable theoietical and practical 
works of the 15th- 17th centuries. The Tuscan 
Court Library, rich in 18th- and early 19th- 
century operas, is also preserved here. See 
Burbure ; Etude sur un manuscrit du 16* 
siecle (Brussels, 1882) and Illustrazioni di 
alcuni cimeli concernanti V arte musicale in 
Firenze (Florence, 1892), and R. Gandolfi; 
Biblioteca dd R. Istituto Musicale di Firenze 

N 
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/Florence, 1901). A catalogue was published 
in the Boll. A as. Mua. It. in 1910-11. Librarian: 
A. Bonaventura. 

e. Bibliotoca Marucelliana. Here are a few 
musical works printed in the early 16th 
century (described in Vogers Bibliography, 
vol. ii.). Librarian : Dr. G. Tamburini. 

Genoa. The R. Biblioteca Universitaria 
possesses a few printed works and some MS. 
lute- books, the most important of which is 
described by A. Neri in vol. vii. of the OiornaJe 
storico della letteratura italiana. Librarian : 
P. Nurra. 

Leghorn. The Biblioteca Comunale La- 
bronica possesses a collection of libretti printed 
between 1706 and 1782. 

Loreto, bee G. Tebaldini : L* arcMvio 
muaicale della Capella laurelana. Catalogo 
storicO‘Critico (Loreto, 1922). 

Lucca, a. The Biblioteca dci Canonic! con- 
tains liturgical MSS. (in ncumes) of the 11th and 
14th centuries, and choir-books of the 15th 
century. 

b. The Biblioteca Comunale contains a few 
printed music-books of the 16th century and 
a Mb. lute-book of the same period. For the 
latter see the Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana f vol. viii. p. 312. Librarian : E. Boselli. 

Milan, a. The Biblioteca Ambrosiana con- 
tains liturgical MSS. of the 10th- 13th centuries ; 
printed works (mostly sacred) by Italian com- 
posers of the late 16th and early 17 th centuries, 
and autographs of Gaforius, C. de Rore, 
Zarlino, etc. See the catalogue, not yet 
completed, by G. Cesari (Boll. Ass. Mus. It., 
1910-11). Prefect : Dr. G. Galbiati. 

6. The Biblioteca del R. Conservatorio con- 
tains a very large musical library, to which 
additions are being constantly made by the 
deposit of copyright copies. The library is 
strong in printed vocal sacred music of the 
16th century, and also possesses autographs of 
Durante, Leo, Paisiello, Zingarelli, Donizetti, 
Bellini, (ienerali and Rossini. In 1889 the 
collection of G. A. Noseda was deposited here : 
it contains 700 autographs, 300 masses, 200 
orchestral scores of operas, etc. See E. de* 
Guarinoni : Indice generate delV Archivio Mu>si- 
calc Noseda . . . con . . , alcuni cenni iniorno 
. . . alia biblioteca del B. Conservatorio di 
Musica di Milano (Milan, 1897). Librarian : 
G. Cesari. 

c. Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense. This 
Library contains valuable liturgical MSS. of the 
12th- 16th centuries, and also some printed 
theoretical works and lute-books in tablature. 
See F. Carta : Codici corali e libri a stampa 
miniati della Biblioteca Nazionale di Milano^ 
Catalogo descrittivo (Rome, 1891, vol. xiii. of the 
Indici e cataloghi Issued by the Minister of 
Public Instruction). Chief Librarian : Count 
T. Gnoli. 

d. The Archivio del Duomo contains a valu- 


able collection of sacred music, comprising 
MSS. of the 15th- 18th centuries, and a few rare 
printed works of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
See Elenco del maestri di musica le cui com- 
posizioni si conservano nelV archivio musicals 
della cappella del duomo di Milano (Appendix 
iii. a to vol. ii. of Annuli della fabbrica del 
duomo di Milano, 1877-85). 

Modena. Biblioteca Estensc. The musical 
collections here, both MS. and printed, are 
important. The former contain valuable com- 
positions of the 15th century, in which Dun- 
stable and his English and foreign contempo- 
raries and immediate successors are unusually 
well represented. There is a very rich collec- 
tion of MSS. by Stradella and many 18th-cen- 
tury oratorios, operas, etc. For the printed 
works, which are almost entirely Italian and 
French, dating from the 16th to the 18th cen- 
turies, see V. Finzi : Bibliograjia delJe siampe 
musicali della li. Biblioteca Estense (Rivista delle 
biblioleche, ann. iii., iv. and v., containing care- 
ful descriptions of 321 works, with a good 
index). The Stradella collection is described 
by A. Catclani : Delle opere di A . Stradella 
esistenti nelV archivio musicale della R. Biblio- 
ieca Palaiina di Modena. Elenco con prefazione 
e note (Modena, 1866). A catalogue of the 
whole library, by P. Lodi, has now been pub- 
lished (BoU. 'Ass. Mus. It., 1916-24). Director: 
D. Fava. 

Monte Cassino. Besides liturgical MSS. 
and treatises of the 11th- 16th centuries, the 
Abbey Lil)rary contains a large collection of 
Neapolitan music in MS. (bequeathed by Maes- 
tro Rignano), including operas by A. Scarlatti, 
Leo, Vinci, etc., and the autograph of Pergolesi’s 
‘ Stabat Mater.’ A Martyrology of the 14th 
century (formerly in the Gistercian monastery 
of SS. Vincent and Anastasius at Rome) is 
bound up with a valuable collection of 15th- 
and early 16th-century compositions for one 
to four voices, containing works by Boriiardus, 
Coniago, Dufay, Okeghem, Oriola, Gaforius, 
Loyset Compere, Damianus, etc. The worus 
are Latin, French, Italian and Spanish. 
Direertor: D. G. Jh’ccinino. 

Monza. The Biblioteca Capitolaro contains 
some valuable liturgical MSS. of the 10th- 
14th centuries. 

Naples, a. The Biblioteca Nazionale pos- 
sesses some liturgical MSS. of the 12th and 
13tb centuries, and a little printed vocal music 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Superin- 
tendent: Dr. G. Burgada. 

6. The library of some 40,000 volumes illus- 
trative of theatrical and operatic history col- 
lected by Count Lucchesi Palli was made over 
by him to the town of Naples some years ago, 
and is now administered as an independent 
section of the Biblioteca Nazionale. Librarian : 
S. di Giacomo. 

c. Real Conservatorio di Musica (Conserve 
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torio S. Pietro a Majella). The Library is 
important for its collection of MS. Italian music 
(especially of the Neapolitan school) of the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. The printed works 
date from 1550-1728, and include some rare 
sets of madrigals printed at Naples. There is 
also a good collection of libretti. Some account 
of the contents of the library will be found in 
F. Florimo’s La scuola musicale di Napoli e i 
duoi Con.^ervatorii (8 vols., Naples, 1882). See 
also Indici di iutti i libri e spartiti di musica 
che si conservano nelV archimo del Heal Con- 
servatorio della Field de' Turchini (Naples, 
1801). Director; F. Cilea. 

d. The Oratory of St. Philip Neri possesses 
an important collection of church music, chiefly 
of the lOtli and 17th centuries. See the cata- 
logue by S. di Giacomo (Boll. Ass. Mus. It., 
1918). 

Novara. The archives of the Cathedral 
contain some sacred vocal music, mostly of the 
latter part of the 17th century. 

Padua. a. Bibliotoca Nazionalc. This 
Library, which is incorporated in the Museo 
Civico, contains a few printed musical works 
of the Kith and 17th centuries. Librarian; 
0. Rorichi. 

b. The Biblioteca Universitaria contains MS. 
French and Italian songs (for one and two 
voices) of the 15th century; MS. music in 
organ tablature by Hasler, Erbacli, Swcelinok, 
etc., and a little printed vocal music of the 
16th and 17th centuries. Librarian ; F. 
Ageno. 

c. The Library of the Episcopal Seminary 
possesses a small collection of theories and 
other music of the Kith and 17th centuries. 
Librarian ; T. Lanccrotto. 

d. S. Antonio. Tlie archives of the Cappella 
Antoniana contain some rare printed music and 
several autographs of Tartini. Sec G. Tcbaldini ; 
V archiviu musicale della Cappella Antoniana 
in Padova, lllustrazione storico-critica (Padua, 
1895). 

Parma. K. Istituto Musicale. The musical 
works formerly in the Biblioteca Palatina of 
Lucca are preserved here and form what is 
known as the R. Bibboteca Palatina di Parma 
( Sezionc Musicale). Some of the earlier printed 
works arc described by Prof. G. Marufli in the 
Rivista delle biblioteche (anno iv. p. 7), and the 
whole collection has now been catalogued in 
the Boll. Ass. Mus. It., 1909-12. This cata- 
logue also includes works from other libraries 
in Parma. Director ; G. Gasperini. 

Peruota, The Bibliotoca Capitolare contains 
some liturgical MSS., including an Antiphoner 
of the 1 1th century. 

Pesaro. Biblioteca Oliveriana. A 16th- 
century MS. (songs and lute music) in this 
Library is described by A. Saviotti in vol. xiv. 
(1889) of the Giornale storico della litteratura 
italiana. Director : Prof. L. Castaldini. 


Pisa. The University Library contains a 
few theoretical works and a copy of Bucchianti*a 
‘ Arie, scherzi e madrigali ’ (Venice, 1627). 
Director ; U. Ortensi. 

Rome. a. Vatican Library. The music in 
this library chiefly consists of liturgical and 
theoretical works. The former — both printed 
and MS. — are especially valuable, and there are 
many MvS. treatises from the 10th to the 15th 
century. A collection of French Troubadour 
songs (13th and J4th centuries) and a manu- 
script (in the Urbino collection) containing 
vocal compositions of the 15th century (Dun- 
stable, Binchois, Ciconia, etc.) may also be 
mentioned, but the contents of the library are 
still but imperfectly known. A complete cata- 
logue of the MSS. under the title Bibliotheca 
Aposiolica Vatirana codicibus manuscriptis re- 
censita began to appear in 1885 and is still in 
progress. See also H. Ehrensberger ; Libri 
liturgici bibliothecae Apnstolicae Vaticanae 
manuscripti (Freiburg, Breisgau, 1897) ; H. 
Stevenson ; Inveniario dei libri stampati Pala 
tino-V aticani (Rome, vol. i. 1886-89; vol. ii. 
1886-91) ; and G. B. de Rossi ; La biblioteca 
della Sede Apostolica ed i catalogi dei snoi mano- 
scritti (Rome, 1884). Prefect ; G. Mercati. 

b. Barberini Library. This collection is now 
transferred to the Vatican. It contains some 
liturgical MSS. of the 12th to the 15th centuries, 
and valuable printed musical works of the early 
17th century. 

c. Archives of the Sistine Choir. For the 
valuable MSS. preserved here, see F. X. Haberl : 
Bibliographischer nnd thematischer Musikkatahg 
des pd'pstlichen KapellarcMvs im Vatikan (Leip- 
zig, 1888. Beilage to the 3I.f.3I.). 

d. Archives of St. Peter’s. The music here 
includes an Antiphoner of the 14th century, 
and some important collections of vocal com- 
positions of the latter part of the 15th and 
beginning of the Kith centuries. See Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft for 1885 and 
1887, and J. Wolf ; Die 3Iusikbibliothek der 
Cappella Giulia in Rom (Kirchenmusikalisches 
JaJirbnch, 1908). 

e. Lateral! Choir. The Archives contain 
MS. and printed sacred music of the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

/. Santa Maria Maggioro. This church 
possesses some gra duals of the 16th century. 

g. Biblioteca Casanatense (S. Maria sopra 
Minerva). The musical collections of Baini are 
preserved here. The library contains liturgies 
of the 11th- 14th centuries; MS. treatises by 
Ugolino of Orvieto, etc. ; a volume of three- 
part compositions by Okeghem and his con- 
temporaries, and MS. works by Scarlatti and 
Hasse. The collection is rich in printed works 
— practical and theoretical — of the 16th and 
17th centuries. Librarian ; L. de Gregorio. 

h. Accademia di S. Cecilia. This library 
is especially rich in printed music and libretti. 
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and receives constant accessions by the copy- 
right laws. Among the rarer books are the 
‘ Liber quindecim missarum,’ printed by 
Andreas de Montona (Rome, 1516), and the 
only complete copy known of Cavaliere’s ‘ Rap- 
presentazione di anima e di corpo * (Romo, 
1600). Valuable purchases wore made at the 
dispersal of the Borghese Library in 1892. 
There is also a collection of musical autographs. 
See the catalogue by 0. Andolfi (Boll, A as, Mus, 
lt,f 1912-13). See also the Catalogo delle opere 
di inusica . . . che dolV anno 1836 all' anno 
1846 som state depositate nelV arcMvio della 
Congregazione ed Accademia di Santa Cecilia di 
Roma (s.l. et a.) and the Elenco delle opere mitsi- 
tali donate alia bihlioteca della Regia Accademia 
di S. Cecilia da S. M, la Retina (Rome, 1896). 
Librarian : Cav. F. Mantica. 

i, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio 
Emanuele. Besides some liturgical MSS. of 
the 15th-17th centuries this library contains a 
few musical MSS. of the 16th-19th centuries, 
among which are a valuable copy of Vittoria’s 
Psalms for four voices (with autograph correc- 
tions and additions by the composer), and some 
compositions by A. Scarlatti. Director : G. 
Bonazzi. 

j, Biblioteca Chigiona. This Library pos- 
sesses a valuable 15th-century MS. collection 
containing twelve masses by Okeghem, masses 
and motets by P. de la Rue, Josquin des Pres, 
and other contemporary composers. Librarian : 
Prof. (}, Baronci. 

Siena. Biblioteca Comunale. This Library 
contains a small collection of musical works, 
both printed and manuscript. Among the 
former are a few 16th- and 17th-century 
madritjals, among the latter a 15th-century 
MS. containing treatises by J. de Muris, Mar- 
chettus of Padua, etc., and collection of songs 
by French minstrels of the 13th century. The 
music is catalogued under the heading ‘ Bello 
arti ’ in vol. vii. of L. Ilari’s Indice per materie 
della biblioteca comunale di Siena (Siena, 1844- 
1848) ; the French songs are described by 
L. Passy in tome 5 (s6rie 4) of the Bibliotheque 
de VBcA)le des Charles (Paris, 1859), and in 
Mus. T„ Nov. 1 886. Librarian : F. Jacometti. 

Treviso. The Chapter Library of the 
Cathedral contains some manuscript vocal 
sacred music of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
but the greatest treasure is a complete copy 
of the rare ‘Harmonice musices odhecaton,’ 
printed by Petrucci in 1501. Librarian : A. 
Marchesan. 

Turin, a, Biblioteca Nazionale. The fire 
of January 1904, which destroyed so many 
priceless treasures in this library, fortunately 
spared the musical collections. These include 
a considerable number of printed madrigals of 
the 16th century, and a valuable series of ballets 
performed at the Court of Savoy between the 
years 1645 and 1660. A selection of music 


from this library was exhibited at the National 
Exhibition of Turin in 1898 ; the catalogue, 
after appearing in the Rivista delle biblioteche 
(anno ix.), was issued separately as Esposizione 
Nazionale di Torino, 1898. Manoscrilti e libri 
a stampa musicali espositi della Biblioteca 
Nazionale di Torino (Florence, 1898). See also 
L. A. Villanis : Alcuni codici maiwscritti di 
musica del secolo XVI, posseduti dalla Biblioteca 
Nazionale di Torino (Atti del Congresso inter - 
nazionale di scienze storiche, vol. 8, Rome, 
1905). Chief Librarian : L. Torri. 

b. Biblioteca Civica. See Biblioteca Civica 
di Torino : cataloghi, sezione teatrgle (Turin, 
1913). Director : Prof. Dr. H. Mussa. 

c. Cathedral (S. Giovanni Battista). The 
Library possesses some sacred vocal music 
(both printed and manuscript) of the 16th-18th 
centuries. 

d. The Museo Civico possesses some liturgical 
MSS. of the 17th and 18th centuries. Director : 
L. Rovere. 

Urbino. Biblioteca Universitaria. The only 
musical work appears to be an imperfect copy 
of Cavalicrc’s ‘ Rappresentaziono di anima o 
di corpo* (Rome, 1600). Librarian: Count L. 
Nardini. 

Venice, a. The Library of St. Mark’s (now 
transferred to the Zecca) contains much 
interesting music. Amongst the theoretical 
books are copies of the works of Galilei, Aron, 
Artusi, L. Folianus, Zacconi, Zarlino, J. 
Froschius, Gafori, Ornithoparcus, Burtius 
(Opusculum, 1487) and many others. The 
collection of practical music is rich in part- 
books of madrigals, chiefly in Venetian editions. 
The following is a list of composers whose 
works are contained in this section of the 
Library : Agostini, Anerio, Antegnati, Arca- 
delt, Asola, Baccusi, Balbi, Berchem, Bertani, 
Bianco, Caccini, Cambio Perissone, Corvus, 
Croce, Donato, Doni, Dorati, La Faya, Ferretti, 
Fiesco, Freddi, A. Gabrieli, Giovanelli, Gcro, 
Gomlxjrt, della Gostena, Sigismondo d’ India, 
Ingegneri, Orlando Lasso, G. de Macque, 
Manara, Marenzio, A. Marien, Masotti, 
Mazzone, Morulo, F. di Monte, Monteverdi, 
Nasco, Peri, Petrino, Phinot, G. da Ponte, 
Pordenone, Porta, Portinaro, Primavera, Re- 
naldi, Romano, de Rore, Rossi, Rosso, Rubini, 
Ruffo, Sabino, Spontini, Stabile, Stivori, Strig- 
gio, Tarditi, Tigrini, G. da Udine, Vecchi, 
Verdelot, dalla Viola, G. de Wert, Zacchino, 
Zappasorgo, Zuccarini, G. A. Bontempi, Cres- 
centini, Crivelli, Frescobaldi, Grossi, Hart- 
mann-Stunz, T. Merula, Miniscalchi, Moretti, 
Morlacchi and Rinuccini. The MSS. include 
works by Marcello (two Intermezzi and a 
Serenata, autograph, a treatise (1707), two 
cantatas, an aria and two operas) ; S. Albero ; 
D. Scarlatti (a Serenata a 4, and thirteen vols. 
of Sonatas, 1752-57) ; Perez (eight operas, 
1752-55) : Cafara ; T. Traetta ; L. Vinci ; 
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Sarti ; Graun ; Perotti ; Haydn ; Mysliweczek 
(‘ Demofoonte,’ played at Venice in 17G9) ; 
Bonno ; Galuppi ; Guglielmi (‘II re pastore/ 
1767); Naumann ; Lcardini; C. Grossi; 
Venier (Procurator of St. Mark’s, 1732-45) ; 
Stradella ; Mattheis ; Brusa ; Giaji (Theatre 
Airs, 1738) ; G. Porta ; Porpora (Theatre Airs, 
1727) ; D. Terradellas ; Hasso (five operas 
(1730-58) and two oratorios) ; A. Scarlatti 
(opera, ‘ 1/ Eurillo ’) ; and the following twenty- j 
seven operas by Cavalli : ‘ Gli Arnori d’ Apollo e 
diDafne,’ ‘Alcibiade,’ ‘L’ Artemisia,* ‘LaOalisto,’ 
‘IJ Giro,’ ‘La Didone,’ ‘La Doriclea,’ ‘L’ Egista 
Elena,’ ‘L’ Eliogabalo,’ ‘Ercoleamante,’ ‘L’ Eris- 
mena* (two settings), ‘L’ Eritrea,’ ‘11 Giasone,’ 

‘ L’ Hipermestra,’ ‘ Muzio Scevola,’ ‘ Lo nozzo 
di Teti e Pclt‘o,’ ‘ L’ Orimonte,’ * L’ Orione,’ 
‘L’ Oristeo,’ ‘L’ Ormindo,’ ‘Pompeo Magno,’ 
‘La Rosinda,* ‘Scipione Africano,’ ‘La 
Statira,’ ‘ La virth degii strali d’ Amore,* 

‘ Xerse.’ 

There are also many detached cantatas and 
songs. For the Contarini collection, which is 
extremely rich in operas (some autograph) of 
the early Venetian school, see T. Wiel : I codici 
musicali Coniariniani del secolo XVII nella 
i?. Bihlioteca di San Marco (Venice, 1888). 
Librarian : L. Ferrari. 

6. The Miiseo Correr has a considerable col- 
lection of music, chiefly MS. compositions of 
the later Venetian acdiools. There are many 
autographs of B. Furlanetto, and church music, 
operas, intermezzos, etc., by Morlacchi, Bcr- 
nasconi, Perotti, Salari, Pcrgolesi, Jommelli, 
Mayer, Lotti, Burzolla, Bertoni and many 
others. In 1881 the collection of Count 
Leopardo Martinengo, consisting chiefly of 
detached vocal and instrumental pieces, was 
added to the collection. See the catalogues in 
the Boll. Ass. Mus. It., 1913-14. 

c. Biblioteca Querini - Stampaglia, This 
library contains some manuscript vocal music 
of the late 17th century. See the catalogue by 
G. Concina in the Boll. Mus. It., 1914. 
Librarian ; A. Segarizzi. 

Verona, a. The Biblioteca Capitolare 
possesses some liturgical MSS., including a 
troper of the 1 1th century and a missal of the 
13th century, and some MS. vocal music of the 
16th and 17th centiiries, including a volume 
containing nineteen masses by Orlando di 
Lasso. See G. B. C. Guiliari ; La Capitolare 
Biblioteca di Verona. Parte Prima. Lib. I. o 
II. (Verona, 1888). Librarian : Prof. G. 
Zaraboni. 

b. Biblioteca Comunale. This library con- 
tains a little printed and manuscript music, 
mostly of the 16th -19th centuries, including 
autographs of G. B. Beretta, G. Ceffis, F. 
Morlacchi and others. See G. Biadego : 
Storia della Biblioteca Comunale di Verona con 
documenti e tavole statistiche (Verona, 1892), 
and the same author’s Caialogo descriUivo dei 


manoscritti della Bibl. Com. di Verona (Verona, 
1892). Librarian : V. Fainelli. 

c. Teatro Filarraonico. The collection of 
printed music of the 16th and 17th centuries 
preserved here is said to bo of importance. 

Vicenza. Biblioteca Comunale Bertoliana. 
This library possesses a small number of 
printed works (theoretical and practical) of the 
16th and 17th centuries. See the catalogue 
by S. Rumor {Boll. Ass. Mus. It., 1923). 
Librarians : Mons. D. Bortolan and Abb. S. 
Rumor. 

Luxemburg 

The Bibliothequo Nationale contains a small 
collection of early printed musical works, in- 
cluding copies of Wollick’s Opus aureum 
(Cologne, 1505), and Twyvcl (or Tzwyvel) de 
Montegaudio’s Introductorium musice pratice 
(Cologne, 1513). See A. Namur: Catalogue 
. . , des editions incunables de la Bihliotheque 
de Z’v4<^ewee (Brussels, 1865). Librarian: W. 
Colling. 

Poland 

Cracow. See A. Chybinsky : Die Musik- 
bestdnde der KraJeauer Bibliotheken von 1500- 
1650 (Sammelbdnde I.M.G., 1911/12). 

a. The Musikverein possesses autograph and 
other MS. compositions by Polish musicians. 

b. The University Library possesses over 
4000 works of musical interest. For the MSS. 
see W. Wislocki : Catalogus codicum manuscript 
torum Bibliothecae Universitatis Jagellonicae 
Cracoviensis (1877-81). The early printed 
works are described in the same author’s 
hwunabula typographica Bibliothecae Univert 
siiatis Jagellonicae Cracoviensis (1900), issued 
as vol. iii. of Mvnera saecularia Universitatis 
Cracoviensis. Director : F. Papee. 

c. The Chapter Library, in addition to music 
by Polish composers, possesses a small number 
of rare works of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Portugal 

The groat musical library of John IV. 
(1604-56) was destroyed in the Lisbon earth- 
quake of 1755. The catalogue, however, was 
saved and has been printed and indexed by 
Vasconcollos. Besides a large number of re- 
ligious works, printed and M8., by the best 
masters, the library contained madrigals by 
l.iasso, Maronzio, Monteverdi, Morley, Wil- 
laert, and the Amfiparnasso of Orazio Vecchi ; 
copies of early Italian operas : ‘ Euridice ’ (Peri 
or Caccini), Cavaliori’s ‘ Rappresentazione del- 
r anima o del corpo,’ and Monteverdi’s ‘Orfeo.* 

Evora. a. Cathedral. Magalhsk>s, Masses 
(1631). 

b. Bibl. Publica. Duarte Lobo, Natalitiae 
Noctis, 8 V., and another battered printed work 
by the same composer. Mendez, church 
music (MS.), and numerous MSS. of latel 
masses. 
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Lisbon, a. Bibl. da Ajuda. (Lib. of the 
Ajuda palace.) Some thirty MS. scores of 
operas by Jommelli, granted a pension by 
King Joseph (1750-77) on condition of sending 
copies of all his works ; Portuguese operas by 
Antonio dAlmeida ; and nine Italian operas by 
Marcos Portugal. Lima, operas and oratorios. 
Printed : Correia de Araujo, Libro de Tientos 
(1626). 

6. Cathedral. A quantity of Portuguese 
church music including MSS. of John IV. 
Adjuva nos, 4 v, 

c. Bibl. Nacional. MSS., Leite, church 
music ; Marcos Portugal, opera ‘ Semiramide ’ 
(1801); Rebello, Psalms, etc. (1657), part- 
books (incomplete), Correia de Araujo, Libro 
de Tientos (1626). 

Mafra. Bibl. Publ. Church music for 
male voices (unaccomp.), by Marcos Portugal. 

Spain 

Avila. Cathedral. As in most Spanish 
cathedrals, much music disappeared during the 
invasion of 1808 and subsequent disturbances. 
MS. masses of Juan del Vado, showing transi- 
tion from polyphonic style to figured bass ; 
Ave Virgo (6 v.) on themes from Guerrero’s 
motet, has organ part and a note that the 
voice parts were doubled by strings. Late 
MS. of Morales, Off. Dcfunctorum, and Agui- 
lera, Magnif. Printed T. and B. partbooks 
of Guerrero, Motets (1597). 

R. Monasterio do Santa Ana. MS. part- 
books (16th cent., incomplete) of early works 
of Guerrero and Ribc'ra. Printed : Guerrero, 
Motets, 1597 (completing those in Cathedral) ; 
Lassus, Sacrae Cantiones (1578), Victoria, 
Motets (1572). 

Barcelona, a, Bibl. Musical de la Diputa- 
cio. MSS. ; Spanish madrigals, Flccha and Vila 
(one by Morales) ; music to Calderon’s ‘ Jardin 
do Falorina.’ Printed : Mototti de la Corona 
11526) and other early sets; Flecha, Ensaladas, 
ba.ss (1581) ,* Guerrero, Canciones y villanescas, 
Sup. 2 (1589) ; Morales, Masses (1544) ; 
magnificats (1583); Peri, ‘Eiiridicc’ (1600); 
Raval, motets, 5 v. (159.3) ; Ruimonto, 
madrigals, quintus (1614); Vasquez, Agenda 
defunotorum (1556) ; Victoria, Masses, etc., 
8-12 V. (1600), incomplete ; Vila, Madrigals, 
alto (1561). Tablature: L. Milan (15.35), 
Fuenllana (1554), Amat (1639?), Sanz (1674). 
Catalogue, 2 vols. By Felipe Pedrell (Barce- 
lona, 1908-09). Librarian ; Sr. D. A. Rubio y 
Lluch. Director of the Music Section : Mossen 
H. Angles. 

b. Orfe6 Catalk. 15th-century MS. of Pena- 
losa and others ; Morales, Masses, Magnificats 
and Lamentations. Librarian : Sr. D. Francisco 
Pujol. 

c. University Library. Printed works in 
tablature ; Enriquez de Valderrabano (1547) ; 
Santa Marfa (1565) ; Cabez6n (1578). 


Cordoba. Cathedral. Printed : Guerrero, 
Masses, Lib. II. (1582); Victoria, Motets (1585); 
and a quantity of Spanish polyphonic music 
in MS. choir-books. 

Escurial. a. Biblioteca. MSS. ; Cantigas of 
Alfonso X. (13th cent.), music and miniatures ; 
two 15th-century MSS., of which V. iij, 24 con- 
tains an English work (3 v.), ‘ Princesso of youth 
and fiore of godlihede,’ and discantus of un- 
identified piece by Dunstable, ‘ Durer no puis.* 
Printed: Lassus, Moduli (1588), Sacrarum 
cantionum (1587), 9 Quiritationos divi Job 
(1587), Lamentations (1586), Thesaurus Lita- 
niarum (1596). Spanish lute tablature; Fuen- 
llana (1554), Mudarra (1546), Pisador (1552), 
Santa Maria (1565). Librarian ; Exemo. Sr. 
Dr. Don Guillermo Antolin. Introduction 
advisable. 

6. Archivo de Musica. Early MS. choir- books 
of Morales ; also Cevallos, Comes, Gu(;rrero, 
A. Lobo, Rogier. 17th-century MS. FoHas, 
etc., with variations for organ, and of her 
early Spanish organ works. 18th -century 
MSS. (parts) music for plays by Calderon. 
Solcr, quartets, str. and organ. Musical 
Director ; R. P. Isidore Cortazar. 

Leon. Cathedral. Mozarabic MSS., in- 
cluding 10th-century Antiphonary of King 
Wamba. Catalogue by Z. Garcia Villada 
(Madrid, 1919). 

Madrid, a. Bibl. Medinaceli. MSS. : Un- 
published collection of Madrigals with Spanish 
words (c. 1580) by R. (Jcvallos, D. Garzon, 
Guerrero (Francisco and Pedro), Navarro and 
I others, including motets by Morales and 
Cipriano di Rore ; a similar collection of early 
17th century; a sot of parts of unidentified 
Italian comic opera (early 18th cent.) in stylo 
of Leo or Vinci. Printed : Harmonico musiccs 
odhecaton A, May 25, 1504 (Venice, Petrucci) ; 
and tin* following rare Spanish works ; Guer- 
rero, Canciones y villanescas (1589) ; sup. only 
(completf) at Valencia, Patriarca) ; id.. Motets 
(1555 and 1589); Ruiz de Ribayaz, Luz y 
Norte mu.si(;al, guitar tablature (1677) ; Sancta 
Maria, Arte de taner fantasia (1565) ; Vasquez, 
Villaricieos, 3-4 v. (1551) ; id., Rocopilacion, 
4-5 V. (1560). Librarian: Sr. Don Antonio 
Paz y Mclia. (Since this is the private library 
of the Duke of Medinaceli, an introduction is 
essential.) Catalogue in preparation. 

b. Bibl. Municipal. 18th-contury tonadillas 
and incidental music to Spanish plays (Cal- 
deron, Lope de Vega, Tirso do Molina) ; from 
the Toatro de la Cruz and T. Principe. Sbarbi 
Collection ; 18th - century church music, 
Aranaz, Doyagiie and Soler. Catalogue : 
Madrid (1902). 

c. Bibl. Nacional. The music is in the 
* Soccion de Bellas Artes ’ ; but tablatures are 
under ‘ Raros.* These include Cabozon, Daza, 
Enriquez, Fuenllana, Milan, Mudarra, Narvaez, 
Pisador, Venegas ; also Bermudo and Ortiz. 
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MSS. ; M. 2431, masses by Morales and 
Clemons non Papa ; M. 2433, Gombert, 
Magnif. ; M. 1370, 1, 2. Romances, 3 v. 
(early 17th cent.) ; Pizarro, Tones humanos, 
3-4 V. (17th cent.) ; a modern copy of the 
Sablonara MS. (17th cent.) at Munich ; 17th- 
contury Spanish operas by Duron ; A. Scar- 
latti, Cantatas (M. 2245-0), oratorio S. Casi- 
miro, Ballo dolle Ninfe (1700), from library of 
the Dukes of Osuna ; Marcello, loaz, azioiie 
sacra; Spanish theatre music (18th cent.): 
Tonadillas, by Laserna ; Soler, str. quartets 
with organ ; Spanish Seguidillas and Portu- 
guese Modinhas. * Papeloa Sucltos ’ (unbound 
MSS.) include secular works of early 17th 
century, for 3-4 v. or solo and continue ; 
M. 81 i, guitar tablature (1705), M. 816 and 
2478, harp tablature. Arabic Musical MSS. 
include al -Farabi’s Elements of the Art of 
Music. The Mozarabic (Visigothic) MSS. are 
des<!ribed by Riaho, * Early Spanish Music ’ 
(1887). These and a second MS. of Alfonso 
X., Cantigas, are in the ‘ Seccion de MSS.* 
Printed works include : Gesualdo, Respon- 
Boria, 6 v. (1011) ; Lassus, Mellange (1570- 
1584), (Chansons nouvelles, 5 v. (1570), 1 and 2 
Lib. Modulorum (1571-72), Moduli, 5 v. (1571), 
Pat rocinium musicea (1574). Madrigals: tenor 
of Notto Negri, Lib. 2, 4 v. (1507); Dolci 
alTetti, 5 v. (1590); Spoglia arnorosa, 5 v. 
(1590). Mot(?ts : Lib. 5 Eccles. cantionum, 
6 V., quint. (1553) ; Peu d’argent. Lib. 1 and 
2, Sacr. Cant., 5 v. (1555) ; Willaert, Musica 
nova (1559). A collection of 17th- and 18th- 
century books on the dance. Librarian : 
Kxemo. Sr. Don Francisco Rodriguez Marin. 
Kecpcjr of the Music ; Sr. Don Francisco 
Suarez Bravo. Catalogue not accessible. 

d. Bibl. Real (Library of the Royal Palace). 
16th-century MS. ‘ Cancionero del Palacio,’ 
published 1890 by Barbicri. The existence 
of MSS. of Domenico Scarlatti is denied, but 
the greater part of the music is inaccessible. 
Librarian ; Exemo. Sr. Conde de las Navas. 
Diplomatic introduction desirable. 

c. R. Conservatorio do Musica y Dcclama- 
cion. Infantas, Sacrarura varii styli cantionum 
(1568, missing part in Bibl. Nac.). Director; 
Exemo. Sr. Don Antonio Fernandez Bordas. 

Malaga. Cathedral. MSS. : Morales, Tu es 
Petrus, 5 v. ; Guerrero, psalms, hymns and 
motets. Printed : Aguilera, Magnif. (1618). 

Montserrat. Monastery. 14th - century 
MS. ‘ Llibre Vermeil * (Red Book), Pilgrims* 
songs, showing beginnings of polyphony ; 
Cayas (ca9a = caccia " ‘ catch ’), 2-3 v. ; Dance 
of Death, said to bo the earliest kno’wm (v. P. 
Suhol, Analecta Montserraien.sia, and Z.M.W., 
1922, iv. 136-60). Printed works include 
Morales, Missarum Lib. i. (1544). 

Santiago, a. Cathedral, (k^dex Calixti II. 
{1120-40), including Pilgrims’ Songs, 1, 2 
and 3 v. 
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b. University Library. Liber Ferdinandl 
Regis (1055), Mozarabic MS. 

Seville, a. Cathedral (* Bibl. del Coro ’). 
MSS. ; Morales, motets ; Guerrero, Passio- 
narium (1580), masses, motets ; Verdolot, 
Willaert, Josquin des Pr6s. A. Lobo, Credo, 
with organ ; Lamentations. Printed : Agui- 
lera, Magnif. (1618) ; Duarte Lobo, Masses 
(1621). An ‘ Inventario ’ of 1721 shows how 
many MSS. of Guerrero, Josquin, Morales and 
Victoria have since disapj^eared. Musical 
Director : Sr. Don Eduardo Torres. 

6. Chapter Library (‘Bibl. Columbina,* 
founded by Ferdinand Columbus). MS. : 

‘ Cantinelas vulgares,* early secular Spanish 
songs (end of 15th cent.), and another 15th- 
century MS. Printed ; Rare works printed by 
Petrucci ; Frottolo, Lib. xi. (1514), the only 
example known; Harmonice mu sices odhecaton 
A. (L502, Jan. 14) (catalogued under Castel- 
lanus) ; Bossinensis, Tenori e contrabassi in- 
tabulati ( L509) ; Damonis, Laude Lib. ii. (1507) ; 
Motetti, B., Lib. i. (150.S), Lib. hi. (n.d.) ; 
Pisano, Le canzone del Petrarcha (1520); 
counter-tenor of Neiif bassos dances, printed 
by Attaigiiant (1530). All these w’ore bought 
by Ferdinand Columbus (son of the discoverer 
of America). They boar the name of the 
place, the price paid, and the rate of exchange 
on the day. The library also contains 
a complete set of Guerrero, motets (1597). 
Librarian : Sr. Dr. Don Jose Moreno Mal- 
donado. The catalogue of printed books in- 
cludes the printed music. 6 vols. published, 
as far as T. 

Toledo, a. Cathedral. The Mozarabic MSS. 
are described by Riaho, ‘ Early Spanish Music.* 
Polyphonic MSS. include a splendid collection 
of Morales in 16th-(‘enturv illuminated choir- 
books. Also Escobedo, F. and P. Guerrero, 

A. Lobo, Navarro, Victoria, and many works 
by Josquin des Pres. Printed : Guerrero, 
Masses (1582); Rogier, Masses ( 1 598) ; Victoria, 
Motets (1585). Librarian : Sr. Dr. Don 
Eduardo Estella. 

6. Bibl. Provincial. MSS. : Reglas de canto 
piano e do contrapunto (1410) ; Pohalosa, 10 
motets (6 published by Eslava). Printed ; 
Narvaez, tablature (1538). 

Valencia, a. Cathedral. MvSS. of Guerrero, 
hymns and requiem ; Gines Perez and 
Victoria. 

b. Colegio del Patriarca. MS. : partbooks of 
Guerrero, Lassus, G. Perez, Ribera, Robledo 
and Navarro. Choir-books containing Clemens 
non Papa, Comes, A. Lobo, Morales, Navarro, 

B. Ribera, Vecclii and Victoria. Printed ; 
Guerrero, Masses (1582) ; Canciones y villanes- 
cas (1589), complete ; A. Lobo, Masses (1602); 
Victoria, Motets (1572 and 1685). Catalogue: 
V. Ripolles, Bol. de la Soc. Castellonense 
do Cultura, vi. (1925); and H. Angles, Joan 
Pujol (Barcelona, 1926). 
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Sweden 

On the music Kbraries of Sweden, see T. 
Norlind : Vor 1700 gedruckte Musikalien in den 
schwedischen Bibliotheken {Sammelhdnde der 
I.M.O,, 1907/08), where particulars will be found 
of some smaller collections not mentioned here. 

PiNSPONG. The Library contains Swedish 
liturgies of the 16th- 18th centuries; a few 
theories ; some partbooks of Italian madrigals ; 
and some French 17th-century chansons (both 
printed and manuscript). See B. Lundstedt: 
Catalogue de la Bihliotheque de Finspong (Stock- 
holm, 1883). In 1904 the whole collection 
passed into the possession of the town of 
Norrkdping. 

Stockholm, a. Kongl. Musikaliska Akade- 
mien. The Library contains 10,000 volumes 
of musical works, mostly modern, but including 
a few of the 16th and 17 th centuries. See B. 
Lundstedt : Notice sur les biblioiheques pu- 
bliques de (Paris, 1895), reprinted from the 
Bevue Internationale des Archives^ des Bihlio- 
theqnea et des Musees, A catalogue of the 
collection began to appear in 1 905 with a list of 
scores and pianoforte arrangements of operas. 
In 1910 the first part of the list of books on 
music followed. 

b. The Royal Theatre library is rich in music 
of the 18th century. 

Upsala. Kongl. Universitets - Biblioteket. 
The printed music includes many French and 
Italian works of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The manuscripts chiefly date from the 17th and 
18th centuries, and include over 1(X) autographs 
of D. Buxtehude. See the M.f.M,, 1889 ; the 
Catalogue librorum impressorum Bibliothecae 
Begiae Academiae Upsalensis (Upsala, 1814), 
and R. Mitjana : Catalogue critique et descriptif 
des imprirnes de musique des XV J* et XV 11* 
siecle conserves d la Bihliotheque de VUniversite 
Boyale d' Upsala, Tom. 1. Musique religieuse 
(Upsala, 1911). Librarian: Dr. J. M. Hulth. 

Westeras. The Gymnasium Library con- 
tains some printed music of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Librarian : S. Landtmanson. 

Switzerland 

Basel. The University Library contains a 
few early printed works, but is chiefly notable 
for an important collection of MS. parts of 
symphonies and chamber music by some of 
the lesser -known 18th-century composers. 
See J. Richter : Katalog der Musik-Sammhing 
auf der Universitdts-Bibliothek in Basel (Leipzig, 
1892, Beilage of the M.f.M.), the Catalog der 
Schweizerischen Musikbibliothek [established in 
1902]. Pt. 1. Musikgeschichiliche und theme- 
tische Werke (Basel, 1906), and E. Refardt’s 
Katalog der Musikabteilung der Offentlichen 
Bibliothek der Vniversitdt Basel und der in ihr 
erhaltenen Schweizerischen Musikbibliothek, of 
which the first volume dealinft with the 


musical compositions was puljlished in ld25» 
Principal Librarian : Prof. Dr. G. Binz. 

Bern. The Stadtbibliothck possesses some 
early liturgical MSS. and treatises, many con- 
taining music in neumes. See H. Hagen: 
Catalogus codicum Bernensium {Bibliotheca Bon* 
garsiana) (Bern, 1875). Principal Librarian: 
Dr. T. Steck. 

Einsiedeln. The Library of the Benedictine 
Monastery contains important MS. treatises of 
the 10th - 15th centuries. Sec G. Meier ; 
Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum qui in 
Bibliotheca Monasterii Einsidleyisis 0. S. B. 
servantur (tom. i., Einsiedeln, 1899). See also 
A. Schubiger : l)ie Sdngerschule St. Gallens vom 
8. bis 12. Jahrhundert (Einsiedeln, 1858), and 
(same author) Die Pflege des Kirchengesariges 
und der Kirchenmusik in der deutschen katho- 
lischen Schweiz (Einsiedeln, 1873). The library 
also contains the valuable and extensive collec- 
tion of musi(;al treatises brought together by 
R. L. Pearsall and presented to the Monastery 
by his heirs. Principal Librarian : Dr. P. I. 
Staub. 

Frattenfeld. The Kantonsbibliothek con- 
tains some 16th- and 17th-century printed 
musical works. Librarian : W. Gonzcnbach. 

Geneva. The Bibliotliequo publique ct uni- 
versitaire possesses some missals of the 10th, 
14th and 15th centuries, and a small general 
collection of printed theoretical and practical 
works, including a few early treatises and some 
French 18th-century opi^ras. See J. Senebier : 
Catalogue raisonne des manuscrits conserves dans 
la. Biblioth'que de la Ville et Jiejmblique de 
Oeneve (Geneva, 1779), and Catalogue de la 
Biblioth^ue Publique de Geneve, pp. 1631-5 
(vol. iii. 1879), 2661-2 (vol. v. 1885) and .3523- 
3530 (vol. viii. 1899). Director : F. Gardy. 

St. Gall. Stiftsbibliothek. The early MS. 
liturgies (with music in neumes) arc most im- 
portant. There are also a few early printed 
theories, among them the Meloj)oiae of Tri- 
tonius (Augsburg, 1.507), and two MS. volumes 
containing 204 sacred compositions by Man- 
fredus Barbarinus Lupas of Correggio, written 
in 1562 by H. Keller of Rapjxjrswyl, with illum- 
inations by C. Harteli. Some of the liturgical 
MSS. are described in Wealo’s Catalogue of MSS* 
and Printed Books at the Music Loan Exhibition, 
London, 1885 (London, 1886). See also G, 
Scherrer : Verzeichniss der Handschriften der 
Stiftsbibliothek von St. Gallen (Halle, 1875) ; and 
the same author’s Verzeichniss der Incunabeln 
der Stiftsbibliothek von St. Gallen (St. Gall, 1880). 
Librarian : Dr. A. Fah. 

SciiAFFiiAUSEN. The Town Library contains 
a small collection of works on musical history, 
theory, etc., including a few early treatises. 
Sec Fach’Katalog der Schaffhauser Stadtbiblio- 
thek (2 vols., Schaffhausen, 1903-4)5). Librarian ; 
Dr. K. Honking. 

ZuiuGH. The Zeutralbibliothek, formed in 
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l#16 by the amalgamation of the Cantons- 
bibliothek, the Stadtbibliothek and a few 
Bmaller libraries, possesses some liturgical MSS. 
of the nth and 14th centuries and some valu- 
able 16th-century organ music and treatises on 
the organ. (On the latter see Monatshefte far 
MusikgeschicMe for 1891.) Principal Librarian ; 
Dr. H. Escher. 

Yugoslavia 

Laibach (Ljubljana), a. Prince Auers- 
perg possesses a copy of E. Boccella’s very rare 
Primavera di vaghi fiori musicali (Ancona, 
1653). 

b. The Lycealbibliothek contains a MS. 
gradual of the 14th century, and a small collec- 
tion of printed music of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

c. The Studienbibliothek contains some 
printed music of the early 17th century. 
Keeper : J)r. J. Slcbinger. 

w. B. s. ; rev. with addns. by c. b. o. Infor- 
mation on (;ertain English libraries from 
E. H. F. ; Spanish and Portuguese by j. b. t. 

II. United States of Amebica 

The number and importance of music collec- 
tions in the United States is constantly grow- 
ing. They are no longer found exclusively in 
the main centres of population or at the chief 
institutions of learning. In res^ionso to a wide 
demand, music departments have been estab- 
lished in libraries all over the country.^ In 
most cases, the purpose of these departments is 
to fill the wants of the general reader. They 
furnish information and diversion. The con- 
tents are primarily modern ; the accessions 
consist ill current publications. In not a few 
instances, books and music are supplemented 
by piano-rolls and phonograph records. These 
are circulating libraries as distinguished from 
reference libraries. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, which combine the two types. Notably 
the public libraries of New York and Boston 
continue to collect older works or rarities, and 
supply the needs of the student and scholar as 
well. The increasing space conceded to music 
in academic education is responsible for the 
large and excellent music libraries attached 
to many of the universities and colleges. A 
number of conservatories and schools of music 
maintain collections which exceed the scope 
of pedagogy. Certain historical and musical 
societies collect music and books on musical 
subjects for the use of their members. Musical 
autographs and similar treasures which the 
market may offer go frequently into the hands 
of private collectors. The most comprehensive 
and richest collection, of course, is the one in 
the country’s national library, known as the 
Library of Congress, in Washington. 

J See XT.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 33, MmIc VeparimerUt of Lfb^et, * 
committee of the Munir Teachers' National AasodaUon (Washington : 
Vovemment Printing Office^ 1922). 


Libbaby op Congbess. The music division 
was created in 1897. In 1902 the Librarian of 
Congress, Dr. Herbert Putnam, appointed 0. G. 
Sonneck chief of the division. With extra- 
ordinary skill and energy Sonneck organised 
and built up a music collection which not only 
stands first in America, but need no longer fear 
comparison with similar and much older collec- 
tions in Europe. Except for the wealth of old 
manuscripts and autographs of the masters, 
which can be consulted only in some of the 
great European libraries, the Library of Ctin- 
gress offers to student and investigator more 
than ample material for reference and research. 
In certain fields (opera scores and libretti) the 
collection has attained a position unequalled 
anywhere. A provision of the U.S. copyright 
law demands the deposit, in the Library of Con- 
gress, of all works registered. This accounts, 
in part, for the rapid growth of the collection, 
especially in current publications. For the 
study of contemporary music its full signifi- 
(;ance will not be understood until fifty or a 
hundred years hence, when the historian of that 
day, bent on an examination of the musical 
trends of our own time, will find it for his 
purposes the most complete in the world. 

The music collection in 1924 contained close 
upon 1,000,000 entries. It increases at a 
rate of over 15,000 a year. Not all the co])y- 
right deposits are placed on the shelves of the 
division. A great number of them is left in 
the custody of the Register of Copyrights or 
distributed among other Government libraries. 
The purchases average 3000 a year. Since 
1903, the notable accessions of each fiscal year 
are mentioned in the annual report of the 
librarian. They form an impressive array. 
Suffice it to single out a few of the most con- 
spicuous, such as the collection of books on 
music printed before 1800 (over onc-third of all 
that were published before that date) ; orches- 
tral scores of dramatic and symphonic works 
(over 10,000); opera libretti, including the 
Schatz collection (c. 25.000) ; early Americana 
(rare hymn-books and patriotic pieces) ; music 
of the Civil War and of the Great War ; over 
2600 autographs by c. 650 composers (of whom 
375 are American, represented by over 1400 
works, most of which are gifts) ; a considerable 
number of autograph letters. The musical 
holographs include several unpublished sym- 
phonies of dementi ® ; interesting pieces by 
Wagner (a setting of the omitted passage in the 
3rd act of ‘ Die Gotterdammerung ’ in his hand, 
the Parsifal music he arranged for his birthday, 
1880, sketches for ‘ The Flying Dutchman ’ and 
the ‘ Ring ’) ; the entire musical manuscripts 
of J. Peter Ritter (1763-1846); Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge’s gift of all the composers’ holograph 
scores of chamber music which have won the 
‘ Berkshire Prize ’ ; and important specimens 

• Bee Georgea de Si. Foiz in voL xxxL No. 1, 1924. 
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iolk-songs and dances, medijeval and Oriental 
music. Many volumes have been transferred 
to the music division, but the greater number 
are kept with the other John G. White books. 
The rarer portion of the great folk-song library 
gathered by the Joliet family of Dijon was 
purchased by White in 1923. A number 
of original manuscripts by Jean-Baptiste 
Weckerlin, the well-known collector of folk- 
songs, are of unusual interest. 

Detroit. The music department of the 
Detrcjit Public Library has been organised and 
largely developed since the library moved into 
its new building, and a special room was 
devoted to this department in 1921. The 
greater part of the collection is available for 
outside use, but a reference collection is being 
developed which includes such works as the 
complete Bach in the Bach Gesellschaf t edition, 
the Handel Gesellschaf t edition, the complete 
Palestrina, the Denkmaler Deutscher Tonkunst 
and Denkmaler dor Tonkunst in Osterreich, and 
the full orchestra scores of 8 of Wagner’s operas. 
The complete collection includes books on music 
and the literature of music ; a large number of 
miniature scores, full orchestral scores with 
parts, and scores of chamber music with parts ; 
also the vocal and piano scores of operas, with 
the full orchestral scores of a few others, and 
many libretti. It also includes a collection of 
3752 anthems and choral works which are loaned 
to choirs in sufficient numbers for their use. 
Besides normal increase the Library has added 
to its collection by the acquisition of the library 
of the late Theodore Spiering, The violin 
section has been increased by the acquisition 
of the music library of the late Maud PowelL 
The library also owns many phonograph 
records, which are loaned to schools and 
colleges for the use of classes in the music 
courses. 

Minneapolis. The music collection of the 
Minneapolis Public Library now includes over 
2500 books about music, 3300 bound music 
scores, and some 7000 pieces of sheet music. 
The library has acquired several small private 
collections as gifts, and in 1919 purchased the 
collection of Gustav Schoettle, which comprised 
several thousand pieces. The average yearly 
growth is about 700 items. During the year 
1923 the music department circulated 20,000 
pieces and served approximately 7000 readers. 

New York. a. The Public Library of the 
city of New York has over 30,000 catalogued 
volumes devoted to music, besides several 
thousand uncatalogued pieces of sheet music 

It consists of what were originally three 
distinct foundations — the Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden, established respectively in 1849, 1870 
and 1887, and consolidated in 1892. The first 
had a fair collection of music, with the publica- 
tions of the Plain-song and Mediaeval Music 
Society of London, and of the Continental 


antiquarian societies, as special features. The 
nucleus of the truly remarkable Lenox Library 
is the musical collection made by Joseph W. 
Drexel of Philadelphia, and given to the 
library by will. Drexel began the formation of 
his library in 1858 by purchasing and combining 
the collections of H. F. Albrecht, a musiciait 
who came to America with the Germania Or* 
chestra in 1848, and Dr. R. La Roche. Many 
purchases were made at the sale of Dr. E. F. 
Rimbault’s library in London in 1877. A 
moderately trustworthy catalogue made in 
1869 contains 12 vols. of ICth-century musical 
publications, 48 of the 17th, and 483 of the 
18th. The unique copy of ‘ Parthenia in- 
violata ’ is in this library. There are also 
several theoretical works of the 16th century, 
and some autograph scores of classical com- 
posers. Among the MSS. are two of great 
beauty and value, one a magnificent gradual 
on vellum, on which the writer, who calls him- 
self Brother Leonard of Aix-la-Chapelle (Leo- 
nardo di Aquisgrano), laboured, according to 
his own statement, for seven years. It was 
finished in 1494, and is supposed to have been 
commissioned by one of the j)rince8 who 
assisted at the coronation of Maximilian as 
King of the Romans. The other MS. is a 
gorgeous Antiphoner of 1695, formerly belong- 
ing to Charles X. of France. A valuable 
historical collection of sacred and secular com- 
positions of the 16th century is contained in a 
MS. vol. entitled ‘ ffrancis Sambrook his book,* 
which w'as in the Rimbault collection. Dr. 
Rimbault states that Sarnbrooke died in 1660, 
aged 70, and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. 
A note in the MS., attributed to Dr. Alcock, 
says that the music was * wrote out of the 
Vatican (or Pope’s Library) at Rome.’ 

The Astor and Lenox collections were united 
and transferred to the new building of the 
library at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street in 
1911. Since then the following collections have 
been absorbed by the music division : 1914, 
Julian Edwards (over 800 vocal and orchestral 
scores of operas, oratorios, cantatas, overtures, 
suites, etc.) ; 1918, Doane collection presented 
by Mrs. George W, Doane (777 volumes of 
scores, books about music, sacred and secular 
American song-books, etc.); 1921, 1923, 1924, 
parts of the collections belonging to James 
G. Huneker, Henry E. Krehbiel and Arthur 
Mees; 1922, musical manuscripts of Horace 
Wadham Nicholl. The number of readers 
in the music division during the year 1923 
exceeded 23,717. This part of the library is 
for reference only. 

The circulation department of the New York 
Public Library has its headquarters in the 68th 
Street branch. It supplies 47 branches of the 
Public Library system of New York City. Its 
musical collection contained in 1924 about 
25,000 volumes. Since 1920 the department 
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h&B specialised in the acquisition of con- 
temporary music, chiefly orchestral scores. 
The strongest section is that of 19th- and 20th- 
century opera scores. Among recent additions 
is the collection of the late Charles T. G rifles 
(mainly scores of modern American composers), 
purchased and presented by the American 
Music Guild (1922). The growth of the col- 
lection since 1920 has been over 1000 items 
annually. Statistics of readers are taken only 
at the oSth Street branch, where the circulation 
averages 1500 a month. 

b. I nterostiiig musical items (old manuscripts 
and liturgical chants) are in the library of the 
Hispanic Socjiety of America. 

c. The ])rivate library of John Pierpont 
Morgan contains a number of rare musical 
publications and manuscripts. 

Nokthampton, Mass. The Forbes Library 
has about 1.500 books on music, about 6000 
bound volumes of music, and over 12,000 
unbound pieces of music. Four j)honograj>hs 
with an adtsjuate number of records are kept 
for vise in schools. 

Philadelphia, Penn. The library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania has valuable 
manuscripts and publications of the Colonial 
period. 

Portland, Oreoon. The Library Associa- 
tion of Portland maintains a music collection 
which in 1924 contaiiuHl more than 5000 
volumes. Its aim is to serve the general 
reader. In 1923 a total of 19,.525 music books 
circ'ulated among about 6500 readers. A com- 
mittei^ of three prominent musicians of Port- 
land supervises the selection and r€*.commends 
the ])urchase of new acquisitions. 

Salem, Mass. The Essex Institute has 1000 
volumes of or upon music, and 4000 pamphlets, 
chiefly early American. 

SpRiNUFiELi), Mass. The City Library 
Association, in the Grace Runirill Department 
f>f Music, maintains a collection of about 4000 
volumes and a large number of phonograjih 
records. 

Washington, D.C. a. The Public Library 
of the District of Columbia maintains a music 
collection for purposes ol circulation. Its ac- 
cessions are in part derived through transfers 
of copyright deposits from the Library of 
Congress. 

6. Frank J. Metcalf, compiler of a valuable 
bibliography on ‘ American Psalmody ’ (1917), 
has gathered a private collection of some 1600 
hymn- and tune-books. The earliest item in 
the collection is ‘ The American Harmony,’ 
published by Daniel Bay ley at Newburyport, 
Mass., in 1771. Other books of particular 
rarity or interest are : Gospel Hymn Book, 
by Abraham Maxim, printed in Maine, 1813 ; 
Psalms, Hymns and Anthems for the Catholic 
Church, printed in Washington, D.C., in 1830 ; 
Manual of the Broad Church, by William D. 


Haley, pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C., 1859, containing a collection 
of 70 hymns ; Hymns for the Unitarian Church 
in Washington, D.C., 1821 ; Hymns and Spirit- 
ual Songs, by D. Millard and J. Badger, printed 
at Union Mills, New York, 1831. 

Worcester, Mass. The American Anti- 
quarian Society has a collection of about 3000 
volumes, including about 1600 volumes of early 
American psalmody. 

Universities and Colleges.^ a. Harvard 
is not only the oldest American university 
(1636), but it was the lirst to establish a chair 
for music, in 1862, to which the American 
composer and organist John Knowles Paine 
w'as appointed. The Harvard University 
Library has a special musical collection of 
14,500 volumes and pamphlets, and includes 
the collected works of the most prominent 
composers, full scores of a number of important 
operas, and a fairly well rounded-out collection 
of treatises and musical biography and criti- 
cism. In addition to the main collection, the 
library has in its folklore stack an unusually 
complete set of folk-music (all countries) and 
ballads and songs (especially English and 
American). The library has also (not included 
in its special music collection) a fair collection 
of hymnology w’hich is supplemented by that 
contained in the departmental Theological 
Library. A special file of 25,000 sheet-music 
songs is w’orth noting. These are arranged 
alphabetically by titles, and are in major part 
American. A similar file of instrumental sheet 
music has been arranged by composer. A 
series of 224 manuscript volumes contains the 
words of over 1500 Italian operas, sacred 
dramas and cantatas, which are uncatalogued. 
The musical manuscripts include autographs 
of Bellini, Haydn (part of the oj^era ‘ Armida ’), 
J. J. Rousseau, Gabriel Faure, J. K. Paine 
and other American composers. Tlie average 
yearly growth of the collection is between 300 
and 4(X) volumes. In addition to the main 
collection of Harvard in the Widencr Library, 
there is a reference library in the Music 
Building comprising some 2000 volumes. 

6. Yale University Library. The music 
section in the General University Library con- 
tains about 6000 volumes. These are divided 
between the literature of music, with a very 
good collection of historical and theoretical 
works, and vocal and church music. In- 
strumental music has been transferred to the 
library of the School of Music. The library is 
particularly strong in song collections. The 
rate of growth is about 1(X) volumes a year. 
The library of the School of Music is intended 
as a working collection for the benefit of 
students in the Music School, specialising in 
works to which reference is made in the very 
complete courses in musical history which are 

1 Cf. the article DBaBSES is Mvsio : American Universities. 
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part of the curriculum, as well as in any music 
which students may wish to perform or which 
they may have an opportunity of hearing. 
The most complete sections are orchestral 
scores, chamber music, compositions for the 
pianoforte, and works of modern French com- 
posers in all forms. The collection of Horatio 
Parker’s compositions, published works and 
manuscripts, has found a fitting place in the 
University, whose first dean of the music 
department he was. 

The Lowell Mason collection of church music 
is at present kept at the School of Music. It 
contains about 6000 volumes of works published 
before 1870. It consists principally of treatises 
in English and German and in collections of 
hymns. It has a very complete list of song- 
and hymn-books published in the United 
States. Its most notable rarity is a copy 
of the first edition of Bach’s first published 
work, the ‘ Kla vicr t)bung, l^ipzig, In Vorlegung 
des Autoris, 1726.’ No additions are made to 
the Lowell Mason Library. 

A catalogue of both the University and the 
Lowell Mason collections was made by J. 
Sumner Smith. 

c. University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. The 
music collection of the University library con- 
tains about 6500 compositions, about 2000 
books on musical subjects, 250 bound volumes 
of musical periodicals, and about 400 pamphlets, 
catalogues, etc. 

d. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The 
music collections of Oberlin College are two : 
first, a circulating library of music which is 
maintained by the Conservatory of Music. 
This collection includes about 25,000 pieces of 
sheet music for voice, piano, organ, string, 
wind and other instruments ; second, the 
Oberlin College Library takes care of the litera- 
ture of music, including the history of music, 
and musical theory, biographies and period- 
icals. In addition it has a good working collec- 
tion of operas, oratorios, songs and music of 
historical interest. The two collections com- 
prise a total of about 10,000 volumes. It is a 
general collection rather carefully selected, par- 
ticularly strong for purposes of the historical 
worker. Additions average 750 a year. 

e. University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
The library is attached to, and housed in, the 
Eastman School of Music. It was established 
in 1904 (and is supported) by Hiram W. Sib’ey 
of Rochester. The collection is strong in 
chamber music and in literature on French 
music and the French theatre. A complete set 
of French musical and dramatic almanacs from 
1750 to date, with unique copies of those for 
the years 1735-6-7, is especially notable. The 
collection, though comparatively young, has 
absorbed the libraries of Arthur Pougin (litera- 
ture of French music and theatre), H. P. 
Kreiner (history of Russian music, operas and 


folk - songs), 0. G. Sonneck (miscellaneous 
music and literature, inclddiug periodicals). Dr. 
M, J. Fleming (literature concerning violin, 
pamphlets, clippings, manuscript dictionary of 
violin and bow makers A-F), H. E. Krehbiel 
(material on folk-song and folklore from his 
collection), and chamber music, orchestral 
music, operas and manuscripts from Arthur 
Hartmann’s library. The average yearly 
growth averages 1600 volumes. Among signal 
rarities is the autograph manuscript score of 
Sir Henry R. Bishop’s opera ‘ Clari, or The 
Maid of Milan,* containing the song ‘ Home, 
sweet Home,’ and the autograph of an early 
work by C. Saint - Saens, for vioUn and 
piano, entitled ‘ Caprice brillant.’ The Brown 
collection, which through Mrs. C. K. Rogers 
became the repository of all the works by her 
father John Barnett {q.v.\ contains many 
interesting autographs. The librarian is Miss 
Barbara Duncan (1924). 

/. Hartford, Connecticut. The Theological 
Seminary has about 1000 volumes on music. 

g. Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. The 
Bowdoin College Library specialises in collect- 
ing musical settings of Longfellow’s poems. It 
has collected about 1000 of these compositions. 

Other universities which maintain consider- 
able music collections as part of their libraries 
are Columbia (New York), Kansas (Lawrence) 
and North-western (Evanston, 111.). 

Libraries for the Blind, a. The New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind 
(New York City) has about 800 pieces of music. 
The Institute also publishes music for the blind. 

b. The Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind (Watertown, 
Mass.) contains in its special library about 250 
books on music and over 5000 separate composi- 
tions. These are chiefly solos for the piano and 
songs, with a few choruses for mixed voices. 
The yearly additions average 200. The average 
number of readers is 2000 a year. 

c. The Iowa College for the Blind (Vinton, 

la.) has about 1000 pieces of music and books 
on musical subjects. c. 

LIBRETTO, diminutive of the Italian libra, 
and meaning ‘ little book,’ is the terra generally 
used to denote the text of an opera or oratorio, 
but more especially the former. Libretti have 
undergone many changes in stylo and character 
corresponding to changes in musical develop- 
ment ; indeed the librettist has frequently 
played nearly as important a part in such de- 
velopments as the composer. 

An opera libretto is to all intents and pur- 
poses a stage play cast in a certain mould, con- 
ditioned by musical requirements, and it may 
be noted that it was really the development of 
the aria and the formal musical number which 
marked the first differentiation. Thus the 
early Florentine experimenters in the opera 
form would employ their muska parlante in 
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their setting of the text of a play, so that the 
iibrettist as siicli did not come into his own 
until it was found necessary for the composer 
to break the monotony of his recitative with 
moments of purely lyrical expression. Thus 
arose the aria for which the poem had to be 
provided, and the difficulty with which the 
librettist was confronted, owing to the claims 
of the singers, in maintaining a proper balance 
between musical and dramatic interest, a 
balance which Gluck and Calzabigi sought to 
restore after the type represented by Metas- 
tasio’s libretti had become prevalent. In later 
operatic developments the fanciful and fan- 
tastic elements of the ‘ romantic ’ school offered 
special opportunities to the imagination of the 
librettist, wdiile the more recent Italian school 
again has offered scope for the invention of 
nlots with swiftly moving dramatic action. 
Meanwhile Wagner had solved all difficulties 
for himself by writing his own texts, as did 
uharpontier and Borodin, and in two important 
eases Debussy (‘ Pelleas et Molisandc) ’ and 
Strauss (‘ Salome ’) have reverted to the setting 
('f a(5tual plays practically in their entirety. 

History has shown that the indispensable re- 
quirements for a successful opera libretto can- 
not be absolutely defined. Sometimes it ap- 
pears that the musical expression is suflicient to 
outweigh dramatic and literary deficiences of 
the text, and we may predicate that real human 
interest in the central situations comes first in 
importance ; next, it must afford scope to the 
composer for musical illustration and expres- 
sion of those moments. In fact the sway of 
music is such that it can easily compensate for 
the absence of literary or poetic style ; there 
are innumerable instances where it has been 
successfully left to the singer to simulate the 
delivery of true elevation of thought or passion, 
only suggested by the text in the crudest form, 
f'his, however, is ultimately a matter which 
concerns the composer alone, for w'e measure 
his inspiration by the result. Another example 
of the power of the music lies in the modern re- 
jection of Wagner’s doctrine that the period of 
an opera must necessarily be put back into 
legendary times. Many theoretic ideals are 
shattered by the colder logic of practice, for, in 
opera, music can idealise almost everything it 
couches, and its truthfulness of expression or 
the reverse is not to be measured by comparison 
with actualities. 

Many famous librettists will be found under 
their own names in this Dictionary ; attention 
may be called to : Rinuccini, the Florentine 
poet, whose texts wore set by Peri, Caccini, 
Monteverdi and Gagliano ; Ferrari, poet and 
composer; Zeno, 1668-1760, court poet in 
Vienna and Venice, supplied texts for, amongst 
others, Caldara ; Metastasio, whose work en- 
joyed enormous popularity, being set by all the 
leading opera oomposers of his time — ^Hasse, 


Porpora, Piccinni, Paisiollo, Gluck, Mozart, 
Caldara, etc., many texts, indeed, being set 
over and over again. Arne's ‘ Artaxerxos ’ was 
a translation of Metastasio’s text. 

In the foundation of French opera Perrin w as 
associated with Cambert and Lully. The 
‘ Armide * of Quinault, who wrote for Lully, 
was later set by Gluck. Other French libret- 
tists to be mentioned are Sedaino (1719-97), 
librettist to Philidor, Monaigny and Gr6try, and 
Favart (1710-92) (his ‘ Bastion et Bastienne ’ 
was set in a German version by Mozart). 

Calzabigi (1714-95) w^as Gluck’s collaborator 
in ‘ Orfoo,’ ‘ Alceste ’ and ‘ Paridc ed Elene.’ 

Da Ponte wrote ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘ Don 
Giovanni ’ and ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ and Schikan- 
EDER ‘ Dio Zauberfloto.’ 

Woisse, 1726-1804, collaborated with Hiller 
in the foundation of the G(^rman Singspiel, and 
Kind wrote ‘ Dor Freischiitz * for Weber. 
Bouilly was the author of ‘ Les Deux Journee® ’ 
and the original version of ‘ Fidolio.* 

The text of Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon ’ was by 
Mondouze, and that of Spontini’s ‘ La Vestale * 
was by Jouy (V. J. I'itienne). 

In Italian opera of the 19th century the chief 
librettists were : Romani, associated with Bellini 
and Donizetti ; Carmmarano, wrote ‘ Lucia ’ and 
‘ 11 Trovatore ’ ; Piave, ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Traviata ’ ; 
Ghislanzoni, ‘ Aida * ; and Boito, ‘ La Gio- 
conda,’ ‘ Falstaff,’ ‘ Otello ’ and his own 
‘ Nerone.* 

In French opera of the same period Scribe 
wrote for Boioldieu ‘ Dame Blanche * ; Aubor, 

* Fra Diavolo ’ ; Verdi, ‘ Vepros siciliennes ’ ; 
and Meyerbeer, ‘ L’Africaine ’ and ‘ Robert le 
Diable.’ Ho was associated with Deschamps 
in ‘ Les Huguenots ’ and ‘ Le Prophete.’ (See 
also Saint - Georges.) Bar bier and Carr6 
wrote ‘ Faust * and ‘ Mignon ’ ; Meilhac w as 
associated with Halevy in ‘ Carmen * and 
with Gille in ‘ Manon ’ ; Massenet w^as also sup- 
plied wdth texts by G allot and H. Cain. 

The librettos of Puccini’s most famous 
operas, ‘ La Boheme,’ ‘ Tosca ’ and ‘ Madame 
Butterfly,’ are by T-. Illica and G. Giacosa. 

H. von Hofmannsthal wTote for Strauss 

* Eloktra,’ ‘ Salome,’ ‘ Dor Rosenkavalier,’ etc. 

Among English Ubrottists there should be 
mentioned Nahum Tate, the author of ‘ Didc 
and Aeneas ’ (Purcell), Bickerstaffo and Gay of 
the ballad opera period. 

J. R. Plancii6 wrote ‘ Oboron * for Weber. 
Alfred Bunn wrote ‘ The Bohemian Girl,* J. 
Oxenford ‘ Lily of Killarney,’ Fitzball ‘ Mari- 
tana ’ and H. F. Chorley ‘ The Amber Witch/ 
etc. 

In a later period Mackenzie’s ‘ Colomba ’ and 

* Troubadour ’ had texts by F. Hueffer. 
Julian Sturgis wrote ‘ Ivanhoe ’ (Sullivan), 

* Nadeshda * (Goring Thomas) and ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing ’ (Stanford). 

In light opera the outstanding names have 
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been W. S. Gilbert, Basil Hood and Sydney | 
Grundy, the first of whom, through his masterly | 
collaboration with Sullivan {q.v.), created a 
unique typo. 

It remains to add a few words about transla- 
tions of libretti into English. This is a difficult 
matter for the translator, who has often failed 
in trying to satisfy all the claims of poetic dic- 
tion, correct accentuation, correspondence be- 
tween the salient notes and words in a phrase, 
rhyme and literalness. It is obvious that 
something has to bo sacrificed, and it is a safe 
rule to sacrifice rhyme and literalness first. A 
carefully written paraphrase can be made to 
fit the case, and occasionally it is legitimate to 
make a slight alteration in the music itself, at 
any rate as regards note values in the vocal 
part. It is a matter for satisfaevtion that the 
standard of translation into English has im- 
proved in recent years, for inferior work is 
unquestionably hampering to the English tem- 
perament, and hinders truth of expression in 
performance, besides annoying the hearer, and 
even tending to discourage the appreciation of 
opera as an art-form. The best work has been 
done in the translation of the Wagner operas ; 
there are now several good versions of the 
* Ring,’ notably that by Ernest Newman. It 
is, however, one thing to possess a good transla- 
tion and quite another to get it into general use, 
owing to the unsettled conditions under which 
the performance of opera in English is con- 
ducted in this country. N. c. G. 

LI(mARI), Milan (6. Uherska Skalice, Feb. 
24, 1 853), one of the earlier group of Slovak com- 
posers and a great authority on the folk-songs ; 
now living in Bratislava. He was educated 
in Skalice, Vel’ka Reviico and Soproiia, and 
became a railway official under the Magyar 
regime. His interest in music, which w^as at 
first of a general nature, was his chief consola- 
tion under hardships and political disabilities. 
Later on he specialised in the folk -music which 
gave colour to his compositions, of which the 
best known are : ‘ Skovranok ’ (The Lark), for 
mixed choir and soprano solo ; ‘ Slava Ti 
najvyssi ’ (Praise to Thee, All- Highest), text by 
the pocjt Vajansky ; ‘ Zmlknite zialne Kvfl’by * 
(Hush your Laments), a funeral ode ; a Book of 
Slovak Songs (composed in prison) ; the ‘ Songs 
of Jonas ’ (16) ; a choral ode for the funeral of 
Mudrofi, words by Lesti risky ; a Rhapsody in 
F ; six ‘ Garlands of Popular Song,’ transcribed 
in their appropriate modes, and the chorus 
‘ Orel ’ (The Eagle), composed for the first 
celebration of Slovak independence (1919) but 
never performed. 

Lichard has done great service in the cause of 
the Slovak folk-songs by insisting upon their 
modal character and specialrhythmic character- 
istics. In his versions he respects the archaic 
nature of the songs and ruthlessly eliminates 
the injurious influence of the gipsy music, with 


its so-called ‘ Magyar scale,’ and the spasmodic 
nature of its rhythm. 

An interesting article on Slovak songs by 
Milan Lichard appeared in a pamphlet entitled 
Slovak Peasant Art and Melodies (reprinted 
from Prof. Soton- Watson’s Racial Problems in 
Hungary^ Constable & Co., 1911). 

A. K. ; tran&l. n. N. 

LICHFILD, Henry, madrigal composer, 
/. 1613. Ho published 

* The Firet Set of Madrigals of ii Partfi ; apt for both Viols and 
Voyoea. Newly composed by Jlonry lilchflld London : I’rinted 
for M. L., I. B. and T. S. tne Aasignea of W Barle 3 ' 1013.’ (See 
Kngl. Madr. Sch. vol. xvll.) 

The volume was dedicated to Lady Cheyney, 
or Cheney, of Toddington House, near Luton. 
Lord Cheney died many years earlier, in 1587. 
The widow survived till 1614. Lichfild may 
have been resident musician at Toddington, 
but it is more likely that ho was household 
steward and that, like Henry W’^ard (t^.r.), he 
was an amateur musician. Lady Chtniey 
bequeathed a legacy of £20 to Lichfild. 
Lichfild is one of the smaller figures among 
the English madrigal ists, yet some of his w’orks 
are pleasant to sing. Perhaps the best of the 
set is ‘ I always loved to call my lady Rose.’ 

E. H. r. 

LICHNOWSKY, (1) Carl (5. 1758 ; d . Apr. 
15, 1814), Fiirst (Prince), by Russian patent 
issued Jan. 30, 1773, was descended from an old 
Polish family whoso estates were so situated 
that, after the partition of Poland, it owed 
allegiance to all throe of the plunderers. The 
principal seat of Prince Carl was Schloss Gratz, 
near Troppau in Silesia ; but Vienna was his 
usual place of residence. He claims a place in 
this work as the pui)il and friend of Mozart and 
the Maecenas of Beethoven. 

Readers of Burney’s Present State of Music 
will remember his euh)gitis of the Countess 
Thun-Klosterle, so celebrated for her beauty, 
intellect and culture, whose disregard for more 
form gave her the reputation of eccontri<*itY, 
but whose house and family had charms that 
attrac-ted oven the Emperor .Tosoph and his 
brothers thither on the footing of friendly 
visitors. Of her taste in music it is sufficient to 
say that she was a profound admirer of the 
compositions of both the young Mozart and the 
young Beethoven, at a time when such appre- 
ciation was by no means universal. Her 
daughters — Georg Forster’s ‘ Three Graces ’ — 
were worthy of their mother. Elizabeth 
married Rasoumowsky ; Christine (6. July 26, 
1765) married Nov. 21, 1788, Lichnowsky ; and 
the third the English Lord Guilford. Rchon- 
fold, a Viennese, writes in 1796 of Lady * Gil- 
fort ’ as a guitar-player of very high rank and a 
singer of uncommon excellence, and of Princess 
Lichnowsky as ‘ a strong musician who plays 
the pianoforte with feeling and expression.’ 

Lichnowsky, without pretending to rival the 
great magnates Esterhazy, Lobkowitz and 
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their peers in maintaining a complete * chapel * 
of vocal and instrumental music, had within 
five years after his marriage his regular Friday 
quartet of youthful virtuosi, Schuppanzigh, 
Siiia, Weiss and Kraft, all of whom became 
famous, and also gave musical entertainments 
on a scale requiring a full oicjhestra. 

His relations to the Prussian court compelled 
him occasionally to appear there ; and lie thus 
found opportunity to give Mozart — only two 
years his senior - *a practical and substantial 
proof of his affection, by inviting him, in those 
days of tedious and oxp(‘nsive travelling, to join 
him on one of these occasions free of expense. 
This was the joiirni\y in the spring of 1789, 
during which the King of Prussia offered Mozart 
the then noblest musical jiosition in Germany ; 
a kind word from the Emperor, after his 
return, led him to reject it, without securing 
an eciuivalent. There seems to bo no doubt 
that Lichnowsky, diM'ply moved by the distress- 
ing condition of his teacher and friend, had 
taken him to Berlin in the hope of improving 
his circumstances, and that the King’s offer was 
partly duo to his influence. Two and a half 
years latc'r Mozart was dead, leaving a void 
the Lichnowsky - Thun circle which there 
was no one to fill. Another two years and 
young Beethoven had come from Bonn. 

The ndations between him and the Lichnow- 
skys are sufficiently indicated in the article 
Beethoven ; but a current error must be cor- 
rected, namely, that the breach caused by the 
quai’rcl at ( 1 ratz in 1 800 was final. Lichnowsky 
lived in a large house over the Schotten gate — 
both house and gate disappeared long since — 
and in the stor(*y below him dwelt Becthoven’a 
friends, the Erxhidys. The Schotten and Mol- 
ker bastions were contiguous, and the Pasqua- 
lati hous(% on the latrcr, was in the same row 
with that of Jdchnowsky, though a few doors 
away from it. This then was the reason why 
Beethoven was (content to live in rooms in the 
fourth storey, looking to the cold north, and 
without a direct ray of the sun. He remained 
thewe from 1804-07, and then removed into 
rooms provided him by the Countess Erdody. 

An outbreak with the Countess led him to 
remove to the other side of the city, where he 
passed the years 1809 and 1810. Meantime, 
so complete a reconciliation had taken place 
between him and both Lichnowsky and the 
Countess Erdody, that in 1811 he went again 
to Gratz, and on his return once more took his 
old lodging in the Pasqualati house, where ho 
remained until the death of Lichnowsky.’ It 

J Heii'hardt, under dale Nov. 30, 1308, wrlten : 'Beethoven lod^a 
with a Hungarian (’oimleas Krdodv, who omiple.s the front part of 
the huRe houae, but he has broken completely with I'rlnee l.lch- 
nowsky, who lives In the upper part of the house, and wdth whom 
he for some years resided.' OurinK the ten years 1804-14, then, 
Beethoven moved from the }'as(]uu1ati house onee only, but then 
for three years ; at the end of that period he deimrted Anally. 
When, therefore, Rles (writing avowedly from hearsay) states ‘ ho 
removed from It several times, and I’asqualatl said The lodging 
shall not be lot, Beethoven will come again," ' he was evidently 
misinformed, at least in part ; but hla error has been adopted and 
made the most of lu all biographies and biographical sketches of 
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was during these last years that Schindler 
records the frequent visits of the Prince to the 
composer. 

(2) Edward Maria {b. Sept. 19, 1789 ; 
d. Munich, Jan. 1, 1845), son and successor of 
Prince Carl, distinguished himself as an agri- 
culturist, but more as a man of letters. He 
stands high in Austrian literature as a national 
antiquary, especially for his great History of the 
House of Hapsburg. 

(3) Count Moritz, a younger brother of 
Prince Carl, was one of that small circle of most 
intimate friends of Beethoven faithful to the 
last. He was probably that Count Lichnowsky 
who published (1798) the seven Variations for 
PF. on ‘ Nel cor pib.’ After the death of his 
first wife he became deeply attached to the 
opc'ra singer Milo. Sturamer ; but not until 
after the death of Prince Carl, when their 
daughter had already passed the stage of in- 
fancy, were they able to marry. It is in rela- 
tion to this attachment that Beethoven is said 
to have written the Sonata in E minor, op. 90. 

A. W. T. 

LICHTENSTEIN, Karl August Baron von 
{h. Lahm, Franconia, Sept. 8, 1707 ; d. Berlin, 
Sept. 10, 1845), studied music under Forkel at 
Gottingen. He served in the English army, 
returning to Germany, 1793, as gentleman of 
the bedchamber at the court of Hanover, where 
ho produced his opera ‘ Knall und Fall,’ of 
which ho had written both words and music. 
In 1798 he became Intendant of the court 
theatre at Dessau, which, under his manage- 
ment, became a model theatre for all Germany. 
In about 18(K) he was for some time co-director 
with Baron von Braun of the Vienna court 
theatre. After a period of directorship of the 
Bamberg theatre, he took over in 1 823 the stage 
management of the playhouse, and in 1825 that 
of the Opera at Berlin. He composed a number 
of operas and operettas (Singspiele). (See list 
in Q.-L.) 

LICHTENTHAL, Peter (6. Pressburg, May 
10, 1780 ; d. Milan, Aug. 18, 1853), Doctor of 
Medicine, composer and writer on music. He 
studied medicine in Vienna, where he wrote 
several books on music and musical subjects, 
and settled at Milan, producing there in 1826 
his important Dizionario e biografia della musica, 
which was followed by several other theoretical, 
spsthetical and biographical works. Ho com- 
posed 3 operas, 4 ballets, chamber music, piano- 
forte pieces, church music, songs, etc. (See 
Q^-L.) 

LICKL, (1) Johann Georg (6. Kornneuburg, 
Austria, Apr. 11, 1769; d. Funfkirchen, May 
12, 1843), church Kapellmeister from 1806 till 
his death. He composed operettas (Singspiele) 

Beethoven since 1838. The new lodging in 1814 was in the lower 
storev of the Bartenstein house, on the same bastion. He retained 
It but one year ; for, on the departure of the Erdbdys from Vienna 
In 1818, there was no inducement to remain, and Beethoven moved 
away from the Mdlker Bastel, never to return. 


O 
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for Schikaneder’s theatre ; also masses, motets 
and chamber music. 

His son, (2) Karl Georq (6. Vienna, Oct. 28, 
1801), was a virtuoso on the physharmonica, for 
which he composed a number of works, as also 
church music. 

Another son, (3) Aegidius Ferdinand Karl 
(6. Vienna, Sept. 1, 1803), was a guitar virtuoso, 
who also wrote Singspiclo and an oratorio. 

E. V. d. s. 

LIDARTT, Cristiano Giuseppe, a popular 
18th-ceiitury violoncellist and composer, lived, 
according to Burney, at Pisa, his birthplace, in 
1770 ; and for some time in Vienna. Judging 
from the number of compositions published in 
London, as well as a fine portrait of his, ap- 
parently the work of an English painter, now 
in the possession of Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons, 
he must have been in London between 1768 and 
1780. Although represented therein as a violon- 
cellist, he wrote apparently no solo work for 
that instrument, his compositions consisting of 
violin and flut^ sonatas, duets, trios, quartets, 
a sonata for viola pomposa, a musical drama, 
an aria with orchestra, and some catches and 
glees (E. van der Straeten, History of the 
Violoncello). 

LIDL (Ltd el), Andreas (6. Vienna, c. 1740 ; 
d. ? London before 1789). He was one of the 
greatest baryton virtuosi, who increased the 
number of wire strings at the back of the instru- 
ment to 27. After visiting all the big con- 
tinental cities, he made his d6but in London in 
1778 with great success, and appears to have 
remained there till his death. He wrote a con- 
siderable number of quintets, quartets, trios, 
duets and a song. His baryton compositions 
remained in MS. The ‘ Anton ’ Lidel which 
appears in many biographical works is the same 
as Andreas, the former name arising from an 
error. E. v. d. s. 

LIE, Sigurd (6. May 23, 1871 ; d. Sept. 29,i 
1904), an eminent Norwegian musician, was a 
pupil of the Leipzig Conservatorium in 1891-94. 
Ho was soon afterwards appointed conductor 
of the Harmonien choral society in Bergen, 
and was the conductor of the Central Theatre. 
He underwent a second course of musical study 
in Berlin, and on returning to Christiania was 
appointed conductor of one of the best choral 
societies ; he was a good violinist, and among 
his compositions are a symphony in A minor, 
a ‘ marche symphonique,’ an ‘ Orientalisk 
Suite * for orchestra, a quintet for piano and 
strings, duets, cantatas, songs and choral 
works, many of which show such high qualities 
that if he had lived he would have taken a very 
high place among Scandinavian writers. M. 

LIEBE, Christian (6. Freiberg, Nov. 6, 
1654 ; d. Zschoppau, Saxony, Sept. 3, 1708), 
went to Leipzig in 1676 ; was organist at 
'^S^auenstein, 1684, afterwards rector ; became 


rector at Zschoppau in 1690. He composed 
masses, motets and other church music, 4-8 v., 
mostly with instrumental accompaniments. 

E. V. d. s. 

LIEBESVERBOT, DAS, opera in 2 acts, 
text 2 (founded on ‘ Measure for Measure ’) and 
music by Wagner. Produced Magdeburg, 
Mar. 29, 1836. 

LIEBLICH GEDACT {i.e. gedecH), literally 
‘ sweet-toned covered or closed ’ pipe. This 
class of organ stop is a variety of the old quite- 
stopped Diapason or Gedact. It was invented 
by the elder Schulze, of Paulinzelle, near Erfurt, 
and was first brought under notice in England 
in his organ in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
It is made cither of 16-foot tone (Licblich 
Bourdon), 8-foot (Lieblich Gedact) or 4-foot 
(Lieblich Flote). The pipes are made five or 
six sizes narrower than the Gedact, but are 
more copiously winded, and the mouths cut up 
higher. The tone, therefore, is nearly or quite 
as strong as tliat of the (Redact, though not so 
full, yet brighter and sweeter. When the* thrcM^ 
stops, 16, 8 and 4 feet, are grouped together on 
the same manual their effect is very beautiful. 
The late Edmund Schulze combined thiun in 
this manner in the choir organ at the Temple 
Church in 1860, also in his fine organ at Don- 
caster (1862). Lewis adopted the same plan 
at Ripon Cathedral, and it was followed by 
Willis at Salisbury Cathedral. E. J. n. 

LIED, see Song, subsection Germany. 

LTEDP^RKREIS, Ltedercyclus or TiiEDER- 
REiiiE (Ger.), a circle or series of songs 
relating to the same object and forming 
one piece of music. The first instance of the 
thing and the first use of the word appears to 
bo in Beethoven’s op. 98, ‘ An die feme GeJiobto. 
Ein Liederkreis von Al. Jeittcles.’ ® It was 
followed by Schubert’s ‘ Dio scheme Miillorin, 
ein Cyclus von Liedorn,’ twenty songs, com- 
posed 1823, and published Mar. 1824. Schu- 
bert’s two other series, the ‘ Winterreiso ’ 
and the ‘ Schwanen-Gesang,’ * have not the 
special title. Schumann has left several 
Liederkreise — by Heine (op. 24) ; by Eichon- 
dorff (op. 39) ,* ‘ Dichterliebe, Liedercyklus ’ 
(op. 48) ; ‘ Liederreihe ’ von J. Kerncr (op. 
35) ; ‘ lYauenliebe und Leben ’ (op. 42). Of 
all these Beethoven’s most faithfully answers 
to the name. The songs change their tempo, 
but there is no break, and the motiv of the first 
reappears ia the last, and closes the circle. 

G. 

The English equivalent, * song cycle,’ is now 
in common use, and often applied to any set 
of songs by one composer meant to be sung 
in series, not necessarily the work of one 
poet. Song cycles are now so frequent as to 

« S«e QuarUfrly Moyatitut, Int, Mub. Oes.. .Tan. 1912. 

* Of the poet of these channfng TeneR little infonnatlon can be 
gleaned. He wae bom at Brflnn, June 20, 1704, so that vhen he 
wrote the Liederkreis he was barely 21. Like many amateurs 
of music be practised medicine, and be died at his native places 
Apr. 16, 1858. • o. 

4 A publlsber’s ttUa. \ 
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make any enumeration of their composers im- 
possible. c. 

LIEDERSPIEL (Gor.), a play with songs 
introduced into it, such songs being either 
well-known and favourite airs — Lieder — or, 
if original, cast in that form. It is the German 
equivalent of the French Vaudeville, and of 
the English Ballad Opera {q.v.). 

The thing and the name are both due to J. F. 
Reichardt, whoso ‘ Lieb’ und Treue * was the 
first Liederspiel. It was an attempt to bring 
back the musical stage of Germany from artifice 
to natural sentiment. Reichardt’s interesting 
account of his experiment and the reasons 
which led to it, will bo found in the A.M.Z.^ 
1801 (709- 17). After Reichardt, Himmel, 
Lortzing, Ebcrwein arid a number of other 
second-class writers composed Liederspiel which 
w'ero very popular, and they still are to be 
hoard. Mendelssohn often speaks of his ‘ Heim- 
kohr ’ (Son and Stranger) as a Liederspiel, 
but that can only be by an extension of the 
phrase beyond its original meaning. 

G., rev. 

LIEDERTAFEL (Gcr.), originally a society 
of men who met together on fixed evenings for 
the practice of vocal music in four parts, diink- 
ing forming part of the entertainment. These 
clubs arose during the political depression 
caused by Napoleon’s rule in Germany ; and 
the first, consisting of twenty-four members 
only, was founded by Zeltor in Berlin, Dec. 28, 
1808. Others soon followed at Frankfort and 
Leipzig, gradually relaxing the rules as to 
numbers. Bernhard Klein founded the Jun- 
gere J^erliner Liedertafol, which aimed at a 
higher standard of art. These societies gave 
an immense impetus to men’s part-singing 
throughout Germany. Since the establish- 
ment of the Mannergesangveroine proper (male 
singing societies), the word Liedertafel has 
come to mean a social gathering of the ‘ Verein,’ 
t.e. a gathering of invited ladies and gentlemen 
at whi(;h the members perform pieces previ- 
ously learned. They are in fact informal 
concerts, whore the guests move about, eat, 
drink and talk as they please, provided they 
keep silence during the singing. The Lieder- 
tafeln of the large male singing societies of 
Vienna, Munich and Cologne arc pleasant and 
refined entertainments, not without a musical 
significance of their own. F, G. 

LIED-FORM. The terra Lied-form has un- 
fortunately been used by different writ-ers with 
different significations; and the vagueness which 
results, conjoined with the fact that the term is 
not happily chosen, renders it doubtful whether 
it had not better be entirely abandoned. 

Some people use it merely to define any slight 
piece which consists mainly of a simple melody 
simply accompanied, in which sense it would 
be perfectly adapted to many of Mendelssohn’s 
* Lieder ohne Worte,* and innumerable other 


pieces of that class of small compositions for the 
pianoforte by various authors, as well to 
songs. On the other hand, some writers have 
endeavoured to indicate by the term a form of 
construction, in the same sense as they would 
speak of the forms of the movements of sonatas. 
For the diffusion of this view Bernhard Marx 
appears to bo responsible, and his definition 
will bo best given in his own terms : 

* Under this name of Jiicd-form we group all such 
pieces of music as have one single main idea, which is 
presented either in oiui develoi)e(l .section, or as a 
period (with first and second piuase), or even as a 
period divided into llrst and second similar parts, or 
into lirst, second and tiiird parts (in which case tlie 
last is generally a repetition of tlic first). It is 
possible in Lied-form to iiave even two such complete 
forms aggregated into one piece ; but then tliey 
occur wittiout close connexion or interweaving with 
one anotiier, perhaps witli tlic two jiarts twice or 
three times repeated ; in winch case the second 
group will be called a Trio, and the tiiird the second 
Trio, and be treated as a second independent piece. 
For the sake of contrast, sucii Trios will often i)e in 
anotiier key, or in otlier key relationship, sucli as 
minor corresponding to major, and major to minor, 
of the same key, etc., return being afterwards made 
to the llrst iiortion and the original key to make the 
piece complete. In this Lied-form are cast most of 
the Liiidcr which are int«ndeil to be sung, dances, 
marches, many (dudes, introductions, etc.’ ^ 

Marx further gives formulas, or types, of the 
harmonic distribution of this kind of composi- 
tion,^ and discusses the details of the structure 
at length.® 

To this (dassific^ation thoro appear to be two 
main objections. The first is -the choice of the 
distinctive name ‘ Liod ’ for a form which com- 
prises dances, marches and other alien forms 
of music. Were there nothing else to say 
against it, it would certainly jar against our 
sense of fitness to have to speak of the funeral 
march in the Eroica Symphony, or the Scherzo 
of the Ninth Symphony, or even of far less 
conspicuously alien examples, such as the waltz 
in the ‘ Froischutz,’ or a minuet of Haydn or 
Mozart, as in ‘ Ified-form.’ 

The other objection to the classification is its 
vagueness when formulated iu such an empirical 
way ; but in order to understand fully both this 
objection and the former it will be necessary to 
go somewhat deeper into tho matter. 

In every artistic whole there must bo balance 
and proportion. In musical works this is chiefly 
obtained by tho grouping of harmonies. An 
artistic whole may be obtained in one key by 
throwing stress first upon one harmonic centre, 
passing from that to one which represents an 
opposite phase, and then passing back to tho 
original again. Tho harmonies of the Tonic 
and the Dominant represent tho most complete 
opposition of phase in the diatonic series of 
any key ; the most perfect simple balance is 
therefore to bo found in their alternation. For 
example, the first fifteen bars of the Trio in the 
Scherzo of Beethoven’s Symphony in A form 

* Alli^«»u!in 0 MutlkUhrt, Bee, 4, div. 5, 

* Lehr* von dor tnuoikalisehon Kompo$Uion, neo. 3, div. 4 . 

* JM. vol. U. bk. 8. 
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a complete artistic whole of themselves. There 
are six bars of tonic harmony and one of domin- 
ant forming the first group, and then six of 
dominant harmony followed hy one of tonic 
harmony forming the second group. The balance 
is perfect, and the form the simplest in all 
music ; and it might reasonably be called the 

* simple primary form.’ It is to be found in the 
most diverse quarters, such as single chants of 
the Anglican Church, sailors’ hornpipes, German 
popular waltzes and Liindlor, and the trivial 
snatches of tunes in a French opera-bouffe. The 
manner of obtaining the balance is, however, not 
necessarily restricted to the above order, for it 
is quite equally common to find ea(;h of the two 
groups containing a balance in themselves of 
tonic and dominant harmony. In that case 

the balance is obtained thus — C G C C G C, 

instead of 0 G G G as in the former instance ; 
but the principle which underlies them is the 
same, and justifies their being classed together. 
The subsidiary harmonies which are associated 
with these main groups are independent, but 
are most effective when they (5onverge so as 
to direct attention to them. When greater 
extension is required, the balance is found 
between key and key, each key being severally 
distinguished by an alternation of harmonic 
roots so as to bo severally (jomplote when they 
are to be a prominent part of the form. Sub- 
sidiary transitions occur much as the subsidiary 
harmonies in the preceding class, and must be 
regarded in the same light. The identity of 
principle in these two classes is obvious, since in 
both alike it consists of taking a definite point 
to start from and marking it clearly, then 
passing to another point which will afford the 
needed c*ontrast, and returning to the original 
to conclude. But as in the latter class the 
process is complicated by the changes of key, it 
may best be distinguished from the former as 

* complex primary form.’ 

It is not nec’essary to enter into details on the 
subject of the extent, treatment and distribution 
of the keys ; neither is it possible, since the prin- 
ciple when put upon this broad basis admits of 
very great variety, as indeed it is desirable that 
it should. But to guard against misapprehen- 
sion, it may be as well to point out a few of 
the broadest facts. 

In the first place, the several sections which 
serve to mark the elements of form need not be 
distinct and independent pieces, though they 
most frequently are so in the older opera and 
oratorio songs, and in the minuets and trios, or 
marches and trios, of instrumental music. In 
many examples, especially such as are on a 
small scale, there is no marked break in the 
continuity of the whole, the division at most 
amounting to nothing more than a cadence or 
half-close and a double bar, and often to not 
even so much as that. With regard to the dis- 


tribution of ideas, it may be said that the several 
sections are often characterised by totally in- 
dejKjndent subjects, especially when the piece 
is on a largo scale ; but there are many examples, 
especially in the form of themes for variations, 
when, notwithstanding a certain freedom of 
modulation, the predominance of one main idea 
is unbroken. 

Professor Marx has called attention to the 
fact that this form is sometimes amplified by 
repetition ; that is to say, when the return to 
the original key has been made to follow the 
contrasting section or Trio, a fresh departure is 
made, and another contrasting section or Trio 
is given, after which follows the final return to 
the original key and idea. Examples of this 
occur in the symphonies of Beethoven and 
Schumann, as well as in less important works ; 
and it is well to take note of the fact that in 
this case the form under consideration shows its 
close relationship to the rondo form ; for that 
form in the hands of early instrumental com- 
posers such as Rameau and Couperin was little 
else than the frequent repiitition of a main idea 
in a principal key, interspersed with contrasting 
episodes, which in the present case answer to 
the trios. 

The occurrence of codas with this form is very 
common, but for the discussion of that point 
reference must be made to the article under that 
head and to the artitsle Form. 

Finally, it will bo well to return shortly to 
the consideration of the distinctive name of 
‘ Ijied ’ which has boon given to this form. In 
the choice of it its author was probably guided 
by a well-grounded opinion of the su[)erior 
antiquity of song to other kinds of music, which 
led him to infer that the instrumental forms 
which he put under the same category wore 
imitated from the ‘ Liedor.* But this is not by 
any means inevitable. It will have boon seen 
from the above discussion that in this form the 
simplest means of arriving at artistic balance 
and proportion are made use of ; and t hose 
would have In^on chosen by the instinct of the 
earliest (jomposers of instrumental music with- 
out any necessary knowledge that vocal music 
was cast in the same mould. And there is more 
than this. In songs and other vocal music the 
hearer is so far guided by the sense of the words 
that a total impression of comploteness may bo 
obtained even with very vague structure in the 
music ; whereas in instrumental music;, unless 
the form is clear and appreciably defined, it is 
impossible for the most intelligent hearer to 
realise the work as a whole. So that, in point 
of fact, vocal music can do without a groat deal 
of that which is vital to instrumental music ; 
and therefore the Lied is just the member of 
the group which it is least satisfactory to take 
as the type : but as this form has been classified 
under that head, it has been necessary so to 
review it fully, in order that a just estimation 
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may bo formed of its nature, and the reason for 
taking exception to the title. The form itself 
is a very important one, but inasmuch as it 
admits of groat latitude in treatment, it appears 
that the only satisfactory means of classifying 
it, or making it explicable, is by putting it on 
as broad a basis as possible, and giving it a 
distinctive title which shall have reference to its 
intrinsic constitution, and not to one of the 
many kinds of music which may, but need not 
necessarily, come within its scope. 

C. H. H. P. 

LIED OHNE WORTE, i.e. Song without 
words (Fr. romance sans paroles)^ Mendelssohn’s 
title for the pianoforte pieces which are more 
closely ass(^c;iated with his name than any other 
of his compositions. (See Mendelssohn, p. 426.) 

LIE-NISSEN, Eriila (6. Kangsviger, Jan. 
17, 1845 ; d. Christiania, Oct. 27, 1903), a dis- 
tinguished Norwegian pianist, was brought up 
in a family whore many eminent musicians 
were guests. On the death of her father, a 
lawyer, the family went to live at Christiania, 
where Erika Lie became the pupil of Kjerulf ; 
in 1860 she wont to Berlin to study the piano 
with Kullak, and her progress was so rapid that 
she was appointed a teaclier in his conserva- 
toriurn. In 1861) she went to Paris and had 
some lessons from Tellefsen, and in 1870 she 
wont to Coj)enhagen as professor of the piano 
at the Conservatorium there. She undertook 
many concert tours all over Europe, making a 
grtjut su(;cess in the works of Chopin and the 
romantic school. In 1874 she married Dr. 
Oscar Nisson of Christiania ; in 1894 she re« 
ceived a yearly grant from the Norwegian 
Storthing. She died at Christiania and was 
buried at the Vor Erelsers Church. Edvard 
Grieg conducted the musical part of the service 
{Musical News, obituary notice, Nov. 28, 1903). 

M. 

LIFE FOR THE TSAR, A, opera in 4 acts 
and an epilogue ; t/oxt by Baron Rosen ; music 
by Glinka. Produced St. Petersburg, Nov. 27, 
1836 ; Co vent Garden (in Italian as ‘ La Vita 
per lo Czar ’), July 12, 1887. 

LIGATURE, (1) (Fr. liaison; Ital. lega- 
tura ; Lat. ligatura), a passage of two or more 
notes sung to a single syllable. (See Nota- 
tion.) 

(2) (In reed instruments.) The flexible 
metal band, regulated by two adjusting screws, 
which is us(‘d to secure the reed to the mouth- 
piece in instruments such as the clarinet and 
the saxophone. In former days the reed 
was held in position merely by a binding of 
waxed thread. D. J. B. 

LIGHT, Edward, a musician who claimed 
the invention of the harp-lute and a kindred 
instrument named the Apollo-lyre. The Harp- 
LTTTE (q.v.)f known also as the dital harp, was 
popular at the junction of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and the Apollo-lyre less so. The 


latter took the form of the ancient instrument, 
but it had a centre finger-board and a sound 
chamber. In 1794 Light was living at Ken- 
sington, and about this period he was making 
the above two instruments for sale. He soon 
removed to 8 Foley Place, Cavendish Square, 
and was ‘ lyrist to the Princess of Wales.’ In 
1818^ he took out a patent in connexion with 
the harp-lute which shortly after this date was 
made by Wheatstone & Co. Light was a 
teacher of the guitar, and arranged some music 
for it. He published a number of works, being 
arrangements and instructions for the harp- 
lute, Apollo-lyre, and for the guitar. F. K. 

LIGHT OF THE WORLD, THE, an oratorio 
in 2 parts ; words compiled from the Scriptures ; 
music by Sullivan. Produced Birmingham 
Festival, Aug. 27, 1873. 

LILIENCRON, Rochds Freiherr von 
(6. Pldn, Holstein, Dec. 8, 1820 ; d. Coblenz, 
Mar. 5, 1912). After going through a course 
of theology and law at Kiel and Berlin, and 
graduating both as Doctor of Theology and 
Philosophy, he devoted himself chiefly to 
Germanistic studios, including Old Norse lan- 
guages and literature, on which he contributed 
various essays to periodicals. From 1848-50 
ho was In the diplomatic service of the Schleswig- 
Holstein Government during the war with 
Denmark. In 1850 ho became professor of Old 
Norse languages and literature at Kiel, and in 
1852 of ‘ Germanistik’ at Jena. From 1855- 68 
he was Goheimer Kabinetsrat (Privy Cabinet 
Councillor) to the Duke of Moiningen. In 1855 
he published ‘ Liedor und Spriiche aus dor 
letzten Zoit des Miimosangs,’ containing twenty 
melodies with texts from the celebrated Jena 
Minnesangor codex, written about 1320. Dr. 
Wilhelm Stade of Jena provided the melodies 
with a modern setting in four-part harmony. 
Liliencron afterwards settled at Munich as 
editor of the Allgemeine deiUsche Biographic, 
It was also during his stay at Munich that 
he published Die hislorischen Volkslieder der 
Deutschen vom 13.-16. Jahrh, in five volumes 
(1865-69), the last volume containing valuable 
notes on the old tunes, besides eighteen poly- 
phonic settings of some of them by H. Isaac, 
Senfl, H. Finck, Mahu and others. For 
Kiirschner’s Deutsche NationaU Literature Bd. 
13 (1884), ho published Deutsches Leben im 
VolksUed um 1530, which contains 147 Volks- 
lieder of the 16th-century texts and melodies. 

From 1876 Liliencron chiefly resided at 
Schleswig as Priilat des St. Johannisstiftes. 
Later he occupied himself much with the ques- 
tion of church music. Besides contributing 
various essays on the subject to Siona and 
other church and musical periodicals, ho pub- 
lished in 1893 Liturgisch-mnsikalische Oeschichte 
der evangel.-Lutherischen Ooitesdienste von 1523 
bis 1700, which is a valuable sketch of the 

I w. H. a. F. gives 1816. 
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bietory of Lutheran church music from the 
liturgical point of view up to the rise of the 
form of church cantata as perfected by 
Sebastian Bach. It is based on a thorough 
liturgical as well as musical knowledge, and is 
in effect a plea for the closer welding of music 
with the liturgy by a return to the older forms 
of hturgical music. Practical proposals to the 
same effect were embodied in Chorordnung fur 
die Sonn- und Festtage des evangel. Kirchen- 
jahres ( Gutersloh, 1 900 ) . The task of providing 
a musical setting for the liturgical texts con- 
tained in this work in accordance with the 
author’s principles, he entrusted to a Berlin 
musician, H. van Eyken. Another historico- 
musical work by Liliencron of some importance 
is Die Horazischen Metren in dentschen Kom- 
ponisten des Wien Jahrhnnderis, which includes 
nineteen Odes of Horace as set in simple note- 
for-note counterpoint, and in accordance with 
metrical principles by Tritonius, Senfl and 
Hofhaimer. An edition of these settings in 
modern score was published by Breitkopf & 
Hartol. Among the recent works of Lilien- 
cron may be mentioned a novel, Wie man im 
Amwald Musik macht (1903), written to further 
the cause of reform in church music. Mention 
may also be made of an earlier writing on the 
Danish composer C. E. F. Weyse, and Danish 
music generally (1878). From 1900 he was 
appointed president and leading director of the 
Royal Prussian Commission for the editing and 
publication of the D.D.T. J. E. M. 

LILLIBURLERO, a 17th-century party 
tune, and used to-day by Irish Orangemen to a 
song called * Protestant Boys.’ It has been 
attributed to Henry Purcell, but whether 
Purcell composed the melody or only fitted the 
bass is a question not finally settled.^ 

The tune first appears as a ‘ Quick Step * in 
the 2ad edition of The Delightful Companion^ 
or Choice New Lessons for the Recorder or Flute, 
1686, as follows : 



The words are a doggerel set of satirical verses 
upon the appointment of General Talbot to the 
lieutenancy of Ireland in 1687. They begin : 


* Ho ! broder T<‘apiip, dost hear de decree, 
Lillihurlero. biillen a la, 

Dat we shall have a new deputie, 

Lilliburlero, bull^'n a la, 

bierO; l ero, lilliburlero lero, lero, bullen a la. 

» S«o Purcell Society's edition, vol. vl, p. 81. 


* Ho 1 by Shaint Tyburn tt is de Talbote, 
Lilliburlero, etc.. 

And he will (uit all do English troate, 
Lilliburlero, etc., etc.* 

The whole words will be found in Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. The words 
or tho tune quickly caught on, and Bishop 
Burnet in his Hwfory of His OwnTime mentions 
the effect that the ‘ foolish ballad, treating the 
Papists and chiefly the Irish in a ridiculous 
manner,’ had upon tho political events of that 
day. * The whole army and at last tho people, 
both in the city and country, were singing it, 
and perhaps never had so slight a thing so 
great an effect.’ There were numerous songs 
set to the air, all having a strong Protestant 
bearing. 

Whether tho tune which we now know as 
‘ Lilliburlero ’ is the original one for tho song 
is rather doubtful, for in the Bodleian Library 
is an early broadside, with music, headed 
* A New Song,’ the words being the same as 
above quoted. Tho broadside formerly belonged 
to Antony k Wood. 

The music is as follows : 



It will be noticed that the tune is ‘ Cold and 
Raw * or ‘ Stingo.’ 

Henry Purcell’s name was first associated 
with the tune in the second part of MusicFs 
j Hand Maid, containing the newest Lessons, 

I Grounds, Sarabands, Minuets and Jigys set 
forth for the Virginal and Spinet, 1689. It is 
set down there as ‘ A New Irish Tune,’ and on 
the same line ‘ H. Purcell,’ either as composer 
or merely responsible for tho bass. There 
are no words given. Purcell used the air as 
a ground bass to the fifth piece in ‘ The Gordian 
Knot unty’d ’ in 1691. 

An attempt has been made to fathom the 
mystery of the words ‘ Lilliburlero,’ etc., but 
nothing that can be relied upon has been 
elicited. The chances are they are merely 
nonsense words. f. k. 

LILT (verb and noun), to sing, pipe or play 
cheerfully, or, according to one authority, even 
sadly ; also, a gay tune. Tho term, whu^h is 
of Scottish origin, but is used in Ireland and 
occurs in Chaucer would seem to bo dciived 
from the bagpipe, one variety of which is 
described in the ‘ Houlate ’ (an ancient allegori- 
cal Scottish poem dating 1450) as the ‘ Lilt- 
pype.’ Whenever, in the absence of a musical 
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instrument to play for dancing, the Irish 
peasant girls sing lively airs to the customary 
syllables la-la-la, it is called ‘ lilting.’ The 
classical occurrence of the word is in the Scottish 
song ‘ The Flowers of tho Forest,’ a lament 
for the disastrous field of Flodden, where it is 
contrasted with a mournful tone : 

*I’ve heard them liltin’ at the owe milkin', 

IjasHOft a-liltiii* before dawn of day ; 

Now there's a moanin’ on ilka green loanin’, 

The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away.* 

Tho Skene MS., ascribed (though not con- 
clusively to tho reign of James VI. of Scot- 
land, contains six lilts : ‘ Ladio Ilothemayeis * 
(the air to the baUad of tho Burning of C-astle 
iFrindraught), ‘Lady Laudians ’ (Lothian’s), 
* Ladio Cassilles ’ (the air of tho ballad of 
Johnny Faa), Leslies, Aderneis and Gilcreich’s 
Lilts. Wo quote ‘ Ladie Cassilles * : 



W. Daunoy, editor of the Skene MS., sup- 
poses tho Lilt pipe to have been a shepherd’s 
pipe, not a bagpipe, and the Lilts to have sprung 
from the pastoral districts of the Lowlands. 

R. p. s. 

LILY OF KILLARNEY, opera in 3 acts, 
founded on Boucicault’s ‘ Colleen Bawn * ; 
words by Jolm Oxenford ; music by Benedict. 
Produced Co vent Garden (Pyno & Harrison), 
Feb. 8, 1S()2. G. 

LIMA, Jeronymo Francisco de (6. Lisbon, 
Sept. 30, 1743 ; d, there, Feb. 19, 1822), Portu- 
gueso operatic composer. Ho came from a 
musical family ; his younger brother. Bras 
Francisco de Lima {d. 1813) w^as the composer 
of several oratorios (Bibl. da Ajuda, Lisbon). 
Jeronymo was early recognised as a composer, 
as his early election to the Brotherhood of 
St. C’oeilia (1707) shows. Ho visited Italy, and 
afterwards (1798) succeeded Carvalho as con- 
ductor of tho Royal Opera. His works (Bibl. 
da Ajuda) include six operas to Italian libretti 
performed between 1772-85, occasional can- 
tatas and church music. j. b. t. 

LIMPUS, Richard (6. Isleworth, Sept. 10, 
1824 ; d. Mar. 16, 1875), organist, was a pupil 
of the R.A.M., and organist successively of 
Brentford ; of St. Andrew’s, Undershaft ; and 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill. He composed a good 
deal of minor music, but his claim to re- 
membrance is as one of tho founders of tho 
College of Organists, which, owing to his zeal 
and devotion, was established in 1864. He 

t Bee W. ChAppell’s oritioUaiui. Popular Muate, p. 614. 


was secretary to the College til' his death. 
(See Royal College of Organists.) g. 

LINCKE,® Joseph (6. Trachonberg, Prussian 
Silesia, June 8, 1783 ; d. Mar. 26, 1837), 
eminent violoncellist and composer, learnt the 
violin from his father, a violinist in the chapel 
of Prince Hatzfold, and the violoncello from 
Oswald. A mismanaged sprain of the right 
ankle left him lame for life.® At 10 he lost 
his parents, and was obliged to support himself 
by copying music, until in 1800 he procured a 
place as violinist in the Dominican convent 
at Breslau. There he studied the organ and 
harmony under Hanisch, and also pursued tho 
violoncello under Tjose, after whose departure 
ho became first violoncellist at the theatre, of 
which C. M. von Weber was then Kapellmeister. 
In 1808 ho went to Vienna, and was engaged by 
Prince Rasournowsky * for his private quartet 
party, at the suggestion of Schuppanzigh. In 
that house, where Beethoven was supreme, 
he had tho opportunity of playing the groat 
composer’s works under his own supervision.® 
Beethoven was much attached to Lincke, and 
continually calls him ‘Zunftmeister Violoncello,’ 
or some other droll name, in his letters. The 
State Library at Berlin ® contains a comic 
canon in Beethoven’s writing on the names 
Brauchle and Lincke : 




•r LI - • • ncke. Lincke. 



Brauchle -f -r -r Li - - ■ ncke, Lincki^ 


Tho two sonatas for PF. and violoncello (op. 
102) wore composed by Beethoven while he 
and Lincke were together at the Erdodys 
in 1815.’ 

Lincke played in Schuppanzigh’s public quar- 
tets, and Schuppanzigh in turn assisted Lincke 
at his farewell concert, when the programme 
consisted entirely of Beethoven’s music, and the 
great composer himself was present. His play- 
ing appears to have been remarkable for its 
humour, and he is said to have been peculiarly 
happy in expressing Beetliovon’s characteristic 
style, whence no doubt the master’s fondness 
for him.® He then went to Griitz, and from 
thence to Pancovocz, near Agram, tho residence 
of Countess Erdody, as her chamber virtuoso, 
where he remained a year and a half. In 1818 
he was engaged by Freiherr von Braun as first 
violoncellist in tho theatre * an dor Wien,’ and 
in 1831 played with Merk, the distinguished 
violoncellist, in the orchestra of the Court Opera. 

* Ho always wrote his name Uiua, though it l.i usually spelled 
LInke 

8 It ts perhaps in alluolon to this that Benmrd writes, * Llnoke 
has only one fault — that he is crooked ' (knimra). 

* WeUs played the ^dola, and the I’rlnce tho second violin. 

8 OompHre Thayer’s Beethoven, Hi. 49. 

8 See Nohl's Beethm'en’s Brieja, 16G7, p. 92, note. 

7 See Thayer, lii. 343. 

» See the Nom ZtUochrin Jitr Mtuik, 1897. No. 32. 
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His compositions consist of concertos, varia- 
tions, capriccios, etc., his first three works only 
(variations) having been publisliod. c. F. r. 

LINCOLN, (1) Henky Cephas (b. 1789; 
d. 1864), an organ-builder in London. He built 
the organ in the Pavilion, Brighton, which is 
now in Buckingham Palace. V. de p. 

His son, (2) Henky John (b. London, Oct. 16, 
1814 ; d. Hampstead, Aug. 16, 1901), began as 
organist of Christ Church, Woburn Square, and 
from 1846 was employed upon the Z>ailj/ News^ 
succeeding G. Hogarth as its critic in 1866, and 
retaining the post till 1886. He lectured 
frequently on musical subjects, in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
etc. In a lecture on Mendelssohn, at the 
Western Literary Institution, on Dec. 23, 1845, 
that master’s violin concerto was played for the 
first time in England by Kreutzor, with Lincoln 
at the pianoforte. {Brit. Mus. Biog.) 

LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS THEATRE 
stood nearly in the centre of the south side of 
Liruioln’s Inn Fields, the principal entrance 
being in Portugal Street. It was erected by 
Christopher Rich, and opened (after his death) 
in 1714 by his son, John Rich, with Farquhar’s 
comedy ‘ The Recruiting Officer.’ Hero Rich 
first introduced his pantomimes, a curious 
mixture of masque and harlequinade in which 
he himself, under the name of Lun, performed 
the part of Harlequin. Galliard was his com- 
poser and Pcpusch his music director. (See 
Galltaf.d ; Pepesch.) Here The Beggar’s 
Opera (?.?’.) was firs produced in 1727. Rich 
removing in 1732 to the new^ theatre in Covent 
Garden, the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields was 
let for a variety of purposes. Here in 1734 
Italian operas were given, in opposition to 
Handel’s at the King’s Theatre, wdth Porpora 
as composer and Senesino as principal singer ; 
and here, when Handel was compelled to quit 
the King’s Theatre, he, in his turn, gave Italian 
operas, and also, occasionally, oratorio perform- 
ances. His ‘ Dry den’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day * 
was first performed here in 1739, and in 1740 
his ‘ L’ Allegro, II Pensieroso, ed II Moderate,’ 
his serenata ‘ Parnasso in Festa,’ and his oper- 
etta ‘ Hymen.’ Plays w’ere occasionally per- 
formed here until 1 756, when the building w as 
converted into a barrack. It was afterw^ards 
occupied as Spodo & Copeland’s Salopian 
China Warehouse, until it was taken down in 
1848 for the enlargement of the College of 
Surgeons. 

This theatre must not be confounded with 
two others which previously stood near the 
same spot, viz. the Duke’s Theatre, erected by 
Sir William Davenant in 1662, and occupied 
until 1671, when the company removed to 
Dorset Garden Theatre, and the Theatre in 
Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, built upon the same 
^ite and opened in 1695 with Congreve’s ‘ Love 
for Love,’ and occupied until the company 


removed to the Queen’s Theatre in 170o, when 
it was abandoned. (See King’s Theatre.) 

w. H. H. 

LIND, Jenny (6. Stockholm, Oct. 6, 1820; 
d. Wynd’s Point, Malvern, Nov. 2, 1887), 
famous soprano. 

When she was 9 years old, Count Puke, 
director of the Court Theatre, admitted her 
to the school of singing which is attached 
to that establishment, and she received there 
her first lessons from the singing-master and 
court secretary Croelius, and subsequently from 
a master named Borg. After appearing in 
children’s parts from 1830 onwards, she made 
her debut at the Opera in her native city. 
Mar. 7, 1838, as Agatha in Weber’s ‘ Frei- 
schiitz,’ and played afterwards the principal 
role in ‘ Euryantlio,’ Alice in ‘ Robert lo Diablo,' 
and finally ‘ La Vostalc,’ all with brilliant suc- 
cess. In 1810 she w^as made a member of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Music, and w^as 
appointed court singer. She uphold the Royal 
Theatre until July 1841, wdien she wont to 
Paris in hope of improving her style of singing. 
There Mpnuel Garcia, after expressing the 
opinion that her voice had been worn out by 
faulty method and overwork, ultimately gave 
her lessons, during a period of eleven months. 
Meyerbeer, who happened to bo at Paris at the 
time, hoard her, was delighted, and foretold 
a brilliant future for the young singer. He 
arranged a private ‘ audition ’ for her at the 
Opera, and recommended ht*r for the Op(?ra at 
Berlin. She returned to Stockholm for two 
years, and in 1844 went to Dresden to study 
German. In Sej)tember she returned to Stock- 
holm and took in the fetess at the crowning 
of King Oscar, but went to Berlin in October, 
and obtained an engagement at the ()x)era 
tlirough the influence of Meyerbeer, who haa 
written for her the principal role in his ‘ Fold • 
lager in Sch lesion,’ afterwards remodelled as 
‘ L’Etoile du nord.’ 

She appeared first. Doc. 15, as Norma, and 
was welcomed with enthusiasm ; and after- 
wards played, with equal succo.ss, her part in 
Meyerbeer’s now opera. She also appeared 
as EuryNinthe and in ‘ I^a Sonnambula.’ In 
the following spring she sang at Hanover 
and Hamburg. After this tour she returned 
again to Stockholm and once more enjoyed a 
triumphant success. She sang before Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert at Stolzenfels in the 
following August, and appeared at Frankfort, 
Darmstadt and Copenhagen ; she was again in 
Berlin in the winter, appearing in the parts of 
Donna Anna, Agatha, the Vostalin, and Valen- 
tine in ‘ Les Huguenots.’ At the Gewandhaus, 
Leijizig, she made her first appearance Dec. 4, 
1845. Engaged soon after for Vienna, she ap- 
peared there Apr. 22, 1846, and at Whitsuntide 
of the same year sang in the Nioderrheinisch^ 
Fest at Aix-la-Chapelle, appearing at Hanovel 
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and Hamburg in the summer. After engage- 
ments at Darmstadt, Munich, Stuttgart and 
various cities of South Germany in the autumn, 
she returned to Vienna and added ‘ La figlia del 
reggirnento ’ to her list of characters. 

Difficulties had arisen between the two London 
managers, Bunn and Lumley, as to the validity 
of a contract which Jenny Lind had been induced 
to sign with the former, and it was not until 
May 4, 1847, that she appeared at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in ‘ Robert.’ Moscheles had already 
met her in Berlin, and wrote thus (Jan. 10, 

] 845) of her performances in ‘ The Camp of 
Silesia ’ : 

‘Jenny Lind has fairly enchanted mo; she is 
unicnie in Iut way, and lior son" with two conoortanto 
flntoa is porliaps tiie most imrodiblo foal in flu; w'ay 
of l)raviira sinj'inK tliat can p()ssil)ly be licanl. . . . 
How lucky 1 was to And her at home I What a 
glorious singer she is, and so unpretentious withal 1 ’ 

Tliis character, though true to life, was, how- 
ever, shamefully belied by the management of 
the London Theatro, both before and after her 
arrival. It is curious now to look back upon 
the artifices employed, the stories of broken 
contracts (this not without some foundation), of 
long diplomatic 'pourparlers ^ special mossengors, 
persuasion, hesitation and vacillations, kept 
up during many months, — all in order to excite 
the interest of the operatic public. Not a stone 
W'as left unturned, not a trait of tho young 
singer’s character, public or private, unex- 
I)lt)ited, by w4iicli sympathy, admiration, or 
oven curiosity, might be aroused.^ 

Tho interest and cxcitoment of the jmblic 
at her first appearance was, therefore, extra- 
ordinary. Yet hor great singing in tho jjart 
of Alice disappointed none but a very few, and 
thoso were silenced by a tumultuous majority 
of idolaters. She certainly sang tho music 
eplendidly, and acted tlio part irreproachably. 

* From that first moment till the cud of that 
season, nothing else was thought, about, nothing else 
mik«>d about, Imt the new Alice — tlic new 8onnambula 
— the new Maria in Dt)ni/.etti’s charming comic opera, 
— ins l)est. Pages could he filled hy describing the 
excesses of the jmblic. Since the days wlien tlie 
world fought for liours at the i)lt-door to see tlio 
seventh farew'ell of Siddons, notliing had been seen 
in tlic least approaching tlie scenes at the entrance 
of tlie tlieatre wiien Mile. Lind sang. Prices rose to 
a fabulous lioight. In short, the town, sacred and 
profane, went mad about “ tlie Sw'edish nightingale.’*’ * 

Her voice, which then at its very host showed 
some signs of early wear, was a soprano of 
bright, thrilling and remarkably sympathetic 
quality, from h to Tho upper part of her 
register was rich and brilliant, and superior 
both in strength and purity to the low'er. 
These two portions she managed, however, to 
unit-e in the most skilful way, moderating the 
power of her upper notes so as not to outshine 
the lower. She had also a wonderfully de- 
veloped ‘ length of breath,’ which enabled her 
to perform long and difficult passages with ease, 
and to fine down her tones to the softest pianis- 

t See Lumley's Smiidtcw/en, 1847. ■ Chorley. 


simo while still maintaining the quality un. 
varied. Her execution was very great, her 
shake true and brilliant, her taste in ornament 
altogether original, and she usually invented 
her own cadenze. In a song from ‘ Beatrice di 
Tenda ’ she had a chromatic cadenza ascending 
to E in alt, and descending to tho note whence 
it had arisen, wdiich could scarcely be equalled 
for difficulty and perfection of execution. The 
following, sung by her at the end of ‘ Ah ! non 
giunge,’ was given to the present writer by an 
oar-witnoss : 



In this comparatively simple cadenza the 
highest notes, though rapidly struck, were not 
given in tho manner of a shake, but wore posi- 
tively 7rutrtelees, and produced an extraordinary 
effect. Another cadenza,® which, according to 
Mo.scheles, ‘ cloctrifiod ’ them at the Go wan d- 
haus, occurred three times in one of Chopin’s 
mazurkas : 



Moscheles wrote (1847) : 

‘ What shall I say of Jenny Lind ? I can find no 
words a<!e(iuate to give you any real idea of tlie 
impression she has made. . . . Tliis is no sliort-lived 
fit of public enthusiasm. I wanted to know her off 
tlie stage as well as on ; but, as she lives some 
distance from me, I asked lior in a letter to fix upon 
an hour for me to call. Simple and unceremonious 
as she is, she came tlie next day herself, bringing her 
answer verbally. So much modesty and so much 
greatness united arc seldom if ever to he nud. with : 
and, althougli her intimate friend Mcndi'lssohn liad 
given me an insiglit into the noble (pialities (»1 her 
character, 1 w^as surprised to find them so apparent.’ 

Meanwhile Mile. Lind maintained tho mark 
w'hich she had made in ‘ Robert ’ by her imper- 
Bonation of the Sonnamhula, a most effective 
character — Lucia, Adina in ‘ L’ Elisir,’ ‘La 
figlia del reggirnento,’ and perhaps, altogether 
her best part, Giulia in Spontini’s ‘ Vestale.’ 
She also created the part of Amalia in Verdi’s 
‘ I masnadieri ’ (July 22), and sang that of 
Susanna in ‘ Figaro.’ In 1848 she rotiirnod to 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and added to these 
‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ’ and ‘ L’ Elisir 
d’araore.’ In 1849 she announced her inten- 
tion not to appear again on tho stage, but so far 
modified this resolution as to sing at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in Mozart’s ‘ Flauto magico * 
arranged as a concert, without acting (Apr. 12); 
the experiment was so unsuccessful that instead 
of similar concert performances previously an- 
nounced, she gave six more operatic porform- 

3 Further oadoi)7a<« in ttie MuHeal Union Record, 1849, nod 1| 
Jenny lAnd, the ArlUt (see Buu..). 
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ances, appearing as Arnina^ Lucia, Maria and 
Alice. Her last appearance ‘ on any stage * 
took place in ‘ Roberto.’ May 10, 1849. Hence- 
forward she betook herself to the more congenial 
platform of the concert-room. 

* The wild, queer northern tunes brought here by 
her, her careful expression of some of Mozart’s great 
airs, her mastery over such a piece of execution as 
the Bird song in Haydn’s “ Creation,” and lastly, the 
grandeur of inspiration witli which the “ Sanctiis '* 
of angels in Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah ” was led by her 
(the culminating point in that oratorio). These are 
the triumphs which will stamp her name in the 
Golden Book of singers.’ ^ 

On the other hand, the wondrous effect with 
which she sang a simple ballad, in the simplest 
possible manner, can never be forgotten by 
those who ever heard it. After another season 
in London, and a visit to Ireland in 1848, Mile. 
Lind was engaged by Barnum,® the American 
speculator, to make a tour of the United States. 
She arrived there in 1850 and remained for 
nearly two years, during part of the time un- 
fettered by an engagement wdth any impresario, 
but accompanied by Mr., afterwards Sir, Julius 
Benedict. The Americans, with their genius 
ior appreciation and hospitality, welcomed her 
everywhere with frantic enthusiasm, and she 
made £20,000 in this progress. Here it was, 
in Boston, on Feb. 5, 1852, that she married 
Otto Goldschmidt (q.v.). 

Returned to Europe, Mme. Goldschmidt now 
travelled through Holland, and again visited 
Germany. Dresden was her homo from 1852- 
1855. In 1 856 she came once more to England, 
and for some years appeared frequently in 
oratorios and concerts. Her actual last appear- 
ance was at a concert for a charity at Malvern, 
July 23, 1883. In that year she accepted an 
appointment as teacher of singing at the 
R.C.M., which she held till 1886. 

It must be recorded that the whole of her 
American earnings was devoted to founding and 
endowing art scholarships and other charities 
in her native Sweden ; while in England, the 
country of her adoption, among other charities 
she gave a whole hospital to Liverpool and a 
W'ing of another to London. In the winter 
of 1848-49 she raised a sum of £10,500 for 
charities. The scholarship founded in memory 
of her friend Felix Mendelssohn also benefited 
largely by her help and countenance. (See 
Mendelssohn Scholarship.) 

Madame Lind-Goldschmidt was respected 
and admired by all who knew her, the mother of 
a family, mixing in society, but in no degree 
losiT^g her vivid interest in music. The Bach 
Choir, conducted by Goldschmidt, which gave 
the English public the first opportunity of 
hearing in its entirety the B minor Mass of that 
composer, profited in no small degree by the 
careful training bestowed on the female portion 

t Chorley. 

^ I For an AmeHcan aooount of this tour aoe P, T. Samum, by 
IL E. Werner (1923). 


of the fihorus by this great singer, and the 
enthusiasm inspired by her presence among 
them. On Apr. 20, 1894, H.R.H. Princess 
Christian unveiled a medallion of Jenny Lind 
m Westminster Abbey. (See Billroth’s Studies 
in Music, p. 252.) j. m., with addns. 
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LINDA DI CHAMOUNI, opera in 3 acts ; 
words by Rossi, music by Donizetti. Produced 
Karnthnerthor Theatre, Vienna, May 19, 1842 ; 
in Paris, Nov. 17, 1842 ; in London, Hei 
Majesty’s, Juno 1843 ; New York, Palmo’s 
Opera House, Jan. 4, 1 847. o. 

LINDBLAD, Adolf Fredrick (6. near 
Stockholm, Feb. 1, 1801 ; d. there, Aug. 23, 
1878). This Swedish composer pa-ssed several 
years of his early life in Berlin, and studied 
music there under Zeltor. In 1827 he returned 
to Stockholm and there resided, giving singing 
lessons and composing until his death. 

Lindblad composed little instrumental music; 
a symphony in C,® which was given under 
Mendelssohn’s* direction at one of the Gewand- 
haus Concerts at Leipzig in Nov. 1839, and 
a duo for pianoforte and violin (op. 9) are 
considered the best, but they aim so little at 
effect and are so full of the peculiar personality 
of their author that they can never bo popular. 
His vocal compositions made him famous. He 
was eminently a national composer. He pub- 
lished a large collection of songs for voice and 
piano to Swedish w’ords, which are full of 
melody, grace and originality. Written for 
the most part in the minor mode, they are 
tinged with the melancholy wdiich is character- 
istic of Swedish music. In such short song.s as 
‘The Song of the Dalecarlian Maiden,’ ‘ Lament,’ 
‘The Wood by the Aaron Lake,’ etc., of which 
their extreme simplicity is of the very essence 
of their charm, his success has been most con- 
spicuous. In longer and more elaborate songs, 
where the simplicity at which he aimed in his 
accompaniment has limited the variety of har- 
mony and figures, the effect is often marred 
by repetition and consequent monotony. Yet 
even in this class of work there are many 
beautiful exceptions, and ‘ A Day in Spring,* 
‘ A Summer’s Day ’ and ‘ Autumn Fivening ’ 
are specially worthy of mention. 

Jenny Lind, who was Lindblad’s pupil, intro- 
duced his songs into Germany, and their rapidly 
acquired popularity earned for the author the 

3 Analysed In A.M.Z., Oct. 23, 1889. 

4 There in a pleaeaot relereDce to Lindblad In a letter of Mendela 
•oho, Deo. 28, 1833. 
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title of ‘ the Schubert of the North.’ His only 
opera, ‘ Frondararno,* was i>erformed at Stock- 
holm, 1835, and revived for the opening of the 
new opera-house tliere in 1898. Several of his 
vocal duets, trios and quartets have a con- 
siderable reputation in Sweden. a. ir. w. 

LINDBLAD, Otto Jonas (6. Karlstorp, 
Sm&land, Mar. 31, 1809 ; d. N. Mellby, 
Sk&ne, Jan. 24, 1804), was a composer, par- 
ticularly of choral music and quartets for 
men. 

He was sent to Vaxsjo to be educated as a 
clergyman. Hcn^ he was also instructed in 
music by Svonsson, whom Lindblad himself 
mentions as an (‘xcellent organ-player ‘ a Tabbe 
Voglor.’ In 1829 ho matriculated at Lund, and 
about this time foil ill with smallpox. During 
his long convalescence he drifted, owing to his 
musical bent, further and further away from 
his academic studies. Together with two 
friends, Lindblad organised a trio, arranged for 
vocal as well as instrumental music, in which 
he took i>art as second tenor and also j)erformed 
on the violin ; it was by studying music and 
practising it that ho dev(4oped his own talent 
in composition, in which he only had a few 
lessons from Krebs during a visit to Copen- 
hagen. He was taught the violin by K. M. 
Lundholm, in wJioso home he liv(^d for three 
years. Of great signihcance to Lindblad’s 
musical education became the Henserska 
Theatres Company, which in 1830 visited the 
south of Sweden, producing operas by Weber, 
Mozart, Rossini, Boieldieu, etc. Lindblad took 
part in the orchestra and joined the company 
on their tour as orchestral leader. In 1841 he 
visited Hamburg, where lie was invited as guest 
of honour to the musical festival. Whilst 
Haeffner and Geijcr founded the Swedish 
Student Song in Upsala, it was not long before 
Otto Lindblad organised the same in Lund, and 
it is due to him that it was raised to one of the 
foremost in the north. 

He composed 124 songs, of which 66 were 
quartets ; 5 choruses, with solos ; 14 trios ; 
3 ducts ; and 36 solo songs. o. a. s. 

LINDEMANN, Magister Johann (6. Gotha, 
c. 1550), cantor at Gotha from c. 1571 or 1572, 
resigning 1631. He wrote sacred songs, words 
and music, and published a collection of New 
Year and Christmas songs by various masters 
(1598). Only the second of three volumes has 
been rediscovered so far ; it contains 2 songs by 
Pevernago {Q.-L.). 

LINDLEY, (1) Robert (6. Rotherham, 
Mar. 4, 1776 ; d. London, Juno 13, 1855), 
show'od so early a predilection for music that 
when ho was about 5 years of age his father, 
an amateur performer, began Umching him 
the violin, and at 9 years of age, the violon- 
cello also. He continued to practise the latter 
until he was 16, when Cervetto, hearing him 
play, encouraged him and undertook Ijip 


gratuitous instruction. He quitted Yorkshire 
and obtained an engagement at the Brighton 
theatre. In 1794 he succeeded Sperati as 
principal violoncello at the Opera and all the 
principal concerts, and retained undisputed 
possession of that position until his retire* 
ment in 1851. His intimacy with Dragonetti 
(q.v.) lasted for half a century. He was ap- 
pointed professor of his instrument in the 
R.A.M. on its foundation in 1822.^ Lindley’s 
tone was remarkable for its purity, richness, 
mellowness and volume, and in this respect 
he has probably never boon equalled. His 
technique, for that date, was remarkable, and 
his accompaniment of recitative was perfection. 
Ho composed several concertos and other 
works for his instrument, but his composition 
was by no moans equal to his execution. His 
daughter married John Barnett the composer. 

His son, (2) William {b. 1802 ; d. Man- 
chester, Aug. 12, 1869), was also a violoncellist. 
He was a pupil of his father, first appeared in 
public in 1817, and soon took a position in all 
the best orchestras. He gave great promise 
of future excellence, but was unable to achieve 
any prommenco owing to extreme nervousness. 

w. n. II. 

LINDNER, Friedrich (h. Liegnitz. Silesia, 
c. 1540 ; d, Nuremberg, Sept. 15, 1597), was 
first a boy chorister in the Electoral Ghai>el at 
Dresden, re(!eived his further education at the 
famous school at Pforta, and afterwards studied 
at Loii)zig University. After serving for a 
while as Hof-musikus to the Margrave of 
Brandenburg at Ansbach, he received in 1574 
the appointment of cantor to the important 
St. Aegidion Kirche at Nuremberg, where he 
died. Although Lindner published none of his 
own compositions, he is known to have sent 
to the Duke of Wurteml)erg in 1567 a Cantional- 
buch for which ho received the then consider- 
able honorarium of 30 thaler, and again in 1570 
and 1572 he also sent two musical settings 
of the Passion for which ho received 6 and 10 
thalers respectively (Eitner, Monatshefte, xxxi. 
pp. 18, 19). But he is chiefly known as the 
meritorious editor of various collections of 
music, sacred and secular, published by the 
Nuremberg firm of Gorlach, which are im- 
portant as testifying to the kind of music which 
continued to be cultivated and favoured in the 
Lutheran churches and schools of Nuremberg 
and elsewhere. They are as follows : 

1. Sacrae cantionea. 1586, 41 n. a n-f) ; mototd by Italian com- 
posers, chiefly of the Venetian Bchoul, tint including some by 
ralwlrlna. 

2. Contlnuatlo Cantlonuni sacranma, 158S, 66 n. a 4-12. 

3. Corollarlum Cantlonuni sacrarum, 1590, 70 n. a 4-12. 

4. Hissae quintjue. a 6. 

6, Mnfmiflcat octo tononim, 1691 ; three sets by Guerrero, Ruffo 
and Varotto, a 4 and 5. 

6. Btclnia sacra, 80 n. 

7. Gemma muMicalln ; three books, 1588, 1589, 1690, containing 

altogether 190 Italian madrigals by the most representative com- 
posers of the genre, such as Marenzlo, the GabrklN, Striggio and 
many others. j, 

1 OuYJI. 
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LINDPAINTNER, Peter Joseph von 
(6. Coblenz, Doc. 9, 1791 ; d. Nonnenhom, 
Aug. 21, 1856), Btiidied the violin, piano and 
counterpoint at Augsburg, and subsequently 
appears to have received some instruction 
at Munich from Winter. In 1812 he accepted 
the post of Musik- director at the Isarthor 
Theatre in Munich, and whilst so engaged 
completed his musical studies under Jos. Gratz, 
an excellent contrapuntist. In 1819 ho was 
appointed Kapellmeister to the Royal Band at 
Stuttgart, and held that post until his death, 
which took place during a summer holiday at 
Nonnenhom, on the Lake of Constance. Ho 
was buried at Wasserburg. Ho died full of 
honours, a member of almost every musical 
institution of the Continent, and the recipient 
of gifts from many crowned heads — amongst 
others a medal from Queen Victoria, in 1848, 
for the dedication of his oratorio of ‘ Abraham.’ 

By quiet and persistent labour he raised 
his band to the level of the best in Germany, 
and acquired a very high reputation. ‘ Lind- 
paintnor,’ says Mendelssohn, describing a visit 
to Stuttgart in 1831, 

* is in my belief the best conductor in Germany ; it 
is as if he played the whole orchestra with his baton 
alone ; and lie is very industrious.’ 

Of the many professional engagements offered 
him in other towns and foreign countries, he 
accepted but one, and that, in 1853, threo 
years before his death, was to conduct the New 
Philharmonic Concerts in London, at wdiich 
his cantata ‘ The Widow of Nain,’ his over- 
tures to ‘ Faust ’ and ‘ The Vampyre,’ and 
others of his compositions wore given with 
success, including the song of ‘ The Standard- 
bearer,’ at that time very popular, sung by 
Pischek. He conducted some of the New 
Philharmonic Concerts in 1854. He wrote 
28 operas, 3 ballets, 5 melodramas and ora- 
torios, several cantatas, 6 masses, a Stabat 
Mater, and above 50 songs with pianoforte 
accompaniment. To these wore added sym- 
phonies, overtures, concertos, fantasias, trios 
and quartets for different instruments. He 
rescored ‘ Judas Maccabacus.’ Some of his 
symphonies, his operas ‘ Her Vampyr ’ and 
‘ Lichtenstein,’ his ballet ‘ Joko,’ the over- 
ture to which was often heard at concerts, his 
music to Goethe’s ‘ Faust ’ and Schiller’s ‘ Song 
of the Bell,’ have been pronounced to be 
among the best of his works. And two of his 
songs, ‘ The Standard-bearer ’ and * Roland,* 
created at the time a veritable furore. 

Though wanting in depth and originality 
Lindpaintner’s compositions pleased by their 
clearness and brilliancy, melody and well- 
developed form ; and the hand of a clever 
and practised musician is everywhere visible 
in them. A. H. w, 

LINIKE (Ltnecke), Johann Georg, was 
appointed violinist in the court orchestra, Ber- 


lin, 1711 ; left in 1713 at the dissolution of the 
orchestra ; was Konzertmeister at the court of 
Weissenfols in 1718 ; wont thence to England, 
and became loader at the Hamburg theatre in 
1725, where he wrote the recitatives to some of 
Handel’s operas. His own compositions, over- 
tures, suites, concertos, trios, duos and sonatas 
for various instruments, remained in MS. (See 
Q.-L.) 

LINKS, see Lincke. 

LINLEY, Fhancis (6. Doncaster, 1771 ; 
d. there, Sept. 13, 1800^), blind from his birth, 
studied music under Dr. Miller and became an 
able organist. Ho w^as chosen organist of St. 
James’s Chapel, Pontonville, and soon after- 
wards married a blind lady of considerable 
fortune. He purchased the business of Bland, 
the music-seller in Holborn, in 1796, but his 
affairs becoming embarrassed, his wife parted 
from him and he wont to America in the same 
3 ’ear, where his playing and compositions were 
much admired. Ho returned to England in 
1799. His works consist of songs, pianoforte 
and organ pieces, lluto solos and duets, and 
an Organ Tutor. His greatest amusement was 
to explore churchyards and road the inscrip- 
tions on the tombstones by the sense of touch. 

w. H. II. ; addns. and corr., F. K. 

LINLEY, George {b. I.r<^eds, 1798 ; d. Ken- 
sington, Sept. 10, 1865), comj)osor. His 

birthplace ^ was a house in Briggato, where his 
father, James Linley, carried on business as a 
tinplate worker. As a young man ho amused 
himself with much satiriijal literature, directed 
against the magnates of the tow'ii. Ho re- 
moved to London, and besides doing much 
literary work of sundry kinds, wrote the words 
or the music (frequently both) of some of the 
most popular drawing-room lyrics of the day : 
‘ Ever of thee,’ ‘ I cannot mind my wheel, 
mother,’ ‘ Thou art gone from my gaze,’ being 
among those productions. 

His operas include ‘ Francesca Doria,’ 1849 ; 
‘ La Poupce do Nuremberg,’ acted at Covent 
Garden in 1861 ; ‘ The Toy maker,’ produced 
Nov. 10, in the same year at the same theatre, 
and ‘ Law versus Love,’ 1862. Ho edited and 
arranged several collections of songs as : ‘ Scot- 
tish Melodies,’ ‘ Songs of the Camp,’ ‘ Original 
Hymn Tunes,’ etc. Two books of Nursery 
Rhymes wore among his latest musical works. 
His Musical Cynics of London^ 1862, was an 
attack on the metropolitan music critics, H. F. 
Chorloy being severely treated. The Modern 
Hudibras was publinhed in 1864. He is said 
to have been a skilled violoncellist, and to have 
played at the Italian Opera. He was buried 
at Kensal Green. f. k. 

LINLEY, (1) Thomas (6. Badminton, Jan. 
17, 1733 * ; d. Covent Garden, Nov. 19, 1795), 

1 WHhoh’b Biography of the Blind 

> The statement made iu Batty's History of RothwoH, 1877, 230, 

that he was bom at Glass flouses, near Rotbveil, is uudeubtedii 
erroneous. t, gee Th$ JAnUtys of Bath. 
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began the study of music under Thomas Chilcot, 
organist of Bath Abbey church, and completed 
his education under Paradios. He established 
himself as a singing-master at Bath, and for 
many years carried on the concerts there with 
groat Buc'cess. On the retirement of John 
Christoi)her Smith in 1774 Linleyjoined Stanley 
in the management of the oratorios at Drury 
Lane, and on the death of Stanley in 1786 con- 
tinued them in partnership with Arnold. In 
1775, in conjunction with his eldest son, Thomas 
(6), ho composed and compiled the music for 
‘ The Duenna,* by his son-in-law, Sheridan, 
which had the then unparalleled run of seventy- 
five nights in its first season. In 1776 he 
purchased part of Garrick’s share in Drury 
Lane, removed to London and undertook the 
management of the music of the theatre, for 
whi(;h ho composed several pieces of merit. He 
became a memlx^r of the Royal Society of 
Musicians in 1777. Linley died at his house 
in Southampt-on Street, Covont Garden, and 
was buried in Wells Cathedral. His dramatic 
pieces were : 

The Uoyal Merchant, 17<58. 

The liiti'iinu, JT75. 

Scliina and A /or (chiefly hom Or^try, but containing the charm- 
uiK otigiiiiil melody, No flower that blows), J770. 

The L'ami), 1778, 

The ( aniival of Venice, The Gentle Shepherd and Robinson 
Crusoe, 17H1. 

Tlie Tiiuniph of Mirth, 1782. 

The Spainsij M.ild, 17H.'l. 

The Spanish Ri>al8, 1784. 

Tom 1785. 

The StnuiKers at Home, Rlclmnl r(eur de Lion (from Oretry). 
1781), and hove hi the Hast, 1788. 

The song in The School for Hcandul, 1777, and accompanimenu to 
Uie songs In The Reggar's Opera. 

He also set- such portions of Sheridan's Monody 
on the Death of Garrick, 1779, as were intended 
to be sung. ‘ Six Elegies ’ for throe voiees, 
composed at Bath (much commondod by 
Burney), and ‘ Twelve Ballads ’ were published 
in his lifetime. The posthumous w’orks of him- 
self and his son Thomas, w hich apjiearod a few 
years after his death, in two vols., consist of 
songs, cantatas, madrigals and elegies, includ- 
ing the lovely fivo-part madrigal by him, ‘ Let 
me, careless,’ one of the most graceful pro- 
ductions of its kind. As an English composer 
Linley takes high rank. 

Bim.. — Fakkk, Musical Memoirs i Bubbt, Concert- Room Anec- 
dotes. 

(2) Elizabeth Ann, his oldest daughter, 
‘ The Maid of Bath ’ (h, Bath, Sept. 7, 1754 ; 
d. Bristol, June 28, 1792), received her musical 
education from her father, and appeared at an 
early age with great success at the Bath con- 
certs as a soprano singer. In 1770 she sang 
at the oratorios in I..ondon and at Worcester 
Festival, and rose high in public favour. In 
177 1 she sang at Hereford Festival, and in 1772 
at Gloucester. On Apr. 13, 1773, she became, 
in romantic circumstances, the wife of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and, after fulfilling engage- 
ments at Worcester Festival and at Oxford, 
contracted before her marriage, she retired at 
the zenith of her popularity. Her voice was of 


extensive compass, and she sang with equal 
excellence in both the sustained and florid 
styles. She was painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds as St. Cecilia, and sat for the Virgin in hia 
‘ Nativity.’ She died of consumption at Hot- 
wells, Bristol. (See the s.v, ‘ Sheridan, 

Elizabeth Ann,’ from which corrections have 
been taken.) 

(3) Mary (6. Bath; d. Clifton, July 27, 1787), 
his second daughter and pupil, also a favour- 
ite singer, sang with her sister at the oratorios, 
festivals, etc., and for a few years afterwards, 
until her marriage in 1780 with Richard Tickell, 
commissioner of stamps. 

(4) Maria (d. Bath, Sept. 15, 1784), third 
daughter of Thomas (1), was also a concert 
and oratorio singer. She died at an early age. 
Shortly before her death she raised herself in 
bed, and with momentary animation sang part 
of Handel's air ‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ and then, exhausted with the effort, 
sank down and soon afterwards expired. 

(5) Thomas (b. Bath, May 1756 ; d. Lincoln- 
shire, Aug. 7, 1778), eldest son of Thomas (1), 
displayed at an early ago extraordinary skill on 
the violin, and at 8 years old performed a 
concerto in public. After studying with hia 
father he was placed under Boyce. Ho then 
wont to Florence and took lessons on the violin 
from Nardini, and whilst there became ac- 
quainted with Mozart, then about his own age, 
and a warm attachment sprang up between 
them ; when they parted they were eac'h bathed 
in tears, and Mozart often afterwards spoke of 
Linley with the greatest affection. On return- 
ing to England he became loader and solo- 
player at his father’s concerts at Bath, and sub- 
sequently at the oratorios, etc., at Drury Lane. 
In 1773 ho composed an anthem with orchestra 
(‘ Let God arise ’) for the Worcester Festival. In 
1775 he assisted his father in ‘ The Duenna ’ by 
writing the overture, three or four airs, a duet 
and a trio. Ho suhsoqueritly composed a 
chorus and two songs for introduction into 
‘The Tempest.’ In 1776 he produced ‘An 
Ode on the Witches and Fairies of Shakspere.* 
He also composed a short oratorio, ‘ The Song 
of Moses,’ performed at Drury Lane, and added 
accompaniments for wind instruments to the 
music in ‘ Macbeth.’ Ho was unfortunately 
drowned, through the upsetting of a boat, whilst 
on a visit at the Duko of Ancaster’s, Grims- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire. The greater part of hia 
miscellaneous compositions are contained in 
the two vols. of posthumous works above 
mentioned. 

Another son, (6) Ozias Thurston {h. 1765 ; 
d. Dulwich College, Mar, 6, 1831), was also in- 
structed in music by the father. Ho entered the 
Church and obtained a living, which he re- 
signed on being appointed. May 6, 1816, a 
junior follow and organist of Dulwich College. 

(7) William (b, circa 1771 l d. London, May 
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6, 1835), youngest son of Thomas (1), was 
educated at St. Paul’s and Harrow, and learned 
music from his father and Abel. Fox procured 
for him a writership at Madras. He came back 
to England in 1796, joined his brother-in-law, 
Sheridan, in the management of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and between that year and 1880 
brought out three pieces, * Harlequin Captive,’ 
f The Honeymoon * and ‘ The Pavilion ’ (after- 
wards called ‘ The Ring ’). They were un- 
successful, and in 1800 the author resumed his 
official duties at Madras. He w'as subsequently 
paymaster at Nellore, and in 1805 was sub- 
treasurer to the presidency, Fort St. George. 
In 1806 he returned from India with a com- 
petence, and devoted his attention to literature 
and music, composed many glees (‘ At that 
dread hour ’ won the Glee Club prize in 1821), 
published a set of songs, two sets of canzonets, 
and many detached pieces, edited Shakspere'a 
Dramatic Songs, two vols. fol. 1815-16, and 
wrote two novels and several pieces of poetry. 

w. H. II. ; addns. D.N.B. 

LINTERN, J. and W., music publishers in 
Bath at the end of the 18th century. Their 
place of business w^as in the Abbey Churchyard. 
One of the partners had been a blacksmith, 
and is said to have first given the title ‘ The 
Harmonious Blacksmith ’ to Handel’s w'ell- 
known composition on a copy which he pub- 
lished. * The Harmonious Blacksmith ’ had 
been a nickname bestowed on Lintem himself. 

F. K. 

LIPINSKI, Karl Joseph (6. Radzyn, 
Poland, Oct. 30,^ 1790 ; d, Orlow, near Lem- 
berg, Dec. 16, 1861), eminent violinist, was son 
of a land-agent and amateur violinist, who 
taught him the elements of fingering. 

He became in 1810 first Konzortmeister, and 
then Kapellmeister, of the theatre at Lemberg. 
Not being able to play the piano, he used to 
lead the rehearsals with his violin, and thus 
acquired that skill in part-playing which was 
one of his groat characteristics as a virtuoso. 
In 1814 he resigned his post and gave himself 
up to private study. In 1817 he went to Italy, 
chielly in the hope of hearing Paganini. They 
met in Milan, and Paganini took a groat fancy 
to him, played with liim daily, and even per- 
formed in public wdth him at two concerts 
(Apr. 17 and 30, 1818), a circumstance which 
greatly increased Lipinski’s reputation. To- 
wards the close of the year Lipinski returned to 
Germany, but soon went back to Italy, attracted 
b)^ the fame of an aged pupil of Tartini, Dr. 
Mazzurana. Dissatisfied with Lipinski’s render- 
ing of one of Tartini’s sonatas, but unable on 
account of his great age (90) to correct him 
by pla3dng it himself, Mazzurana gave him a 
poem, wliich he had written to explain the 
master’s intentions. With this aid Lipinski 
mastered the sonata, and in consequence en- 

1 Or, accordlog to * luuily tradtUon, Nov. 4. 


deavoured for the future to embody some 
poetical idea in his playing — the secret of his 
own success, and of that of many others who 
imitated him in this respect. In 1829 J^aganini 
and Lipinski met again in Warsaw, but im. 
fortunately a rivalry was excited between them 
which destroyed the old friendship. In 1835 
and 1836, in the course of a lengthened musical 
tour, he visited Leipzig, and there made the 
acquaintance of Schumann, which resulted in 
the dedication to him of the ‘ Carnoval ’ (op. 9), 
which had been composed in 1834. In 1836 he 
visited England and played his military con- 
certo at the Philharmonic Concert of Apr. 25. 
In 1839 Lipinski became Konzortmeister at 
Dresden, w^iere he entirely reorganised the 
Royal Chapel, thus doing very much the same 
service to Dresden that Hellmesberger sub- 
sequently did to Vienna. He retired with a 
pension in 1861, and died of sudden paralysis of 
the lungs at Orlow, his country house near 
Lemberg. 

His compositions (now forgotten) are numer- 
ous, and his concertos, fantasias and variations 
are valuable contributions to violin music. 
One of the best known was the ‘ Military 
Concerto,’ which for years was much played. 
In conjunction with Zalowski, the Polish ptn^t 
ho edited an interesting collection of Galician 
‘ Volksliedei ’ with pianoforte accompaniments. 

F. G. 

LIPKOWSKA, Lydia (b. Russia), operatic 
soprano. Her musical studies were carried on 
in St. Petersburg during the three or four years 
preceding 1910, when she made her debut there 
at the ary insky Theatre. 8he was engaged 
in the following year for the summer season at 
Covent Garden, and made her first appearance 
on July 11 in Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘ Segreto di Su- 
sanna.’ To a voice of singular purity and sweet- 
ness, not lacking power in the head register, 
mounting easily to the E flat in alt, and 
admirably trained, she added the charm of an 
engaging stage presence and a refined, intelligent 
style. Her success as Susanna she followed up 
with others as Mimi, Gilda and Violetta, sus- 
taining the last-named role on May 22, 1912, 
when * La Traviata ’ was given at Covent 
Garden for the 150th time. In these same 
years she also sang with marked acceptance at 
New York, Boston and Chicago, extending her 
repertory by singing Tatiana (in Tchaikovsky’s 
‘ Eugen Onegin ’), Manon Lescaut and Juli(!tt(‘. 

Who's Who in Music ; Nortucott, Oovent Garden 
and the Jtoyal Optra. ^ ^ 

LIPOWSKY, Felix Joseph (6. Wiesensteig, 
Jan. 25, 1764; d. Munich, Mar. 21, 1841), a 
high official and councillor in the Bavarian 
Government, who, on the dissolution of the 
religious orders under Napoleon, saved the 
documents and collected them in the State 
Library, of which ho became the head. In 1 8 1 1 
^ he produced his Baierisches Musik-Lexilcon, 
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He composed a Mass, 4 v. (1789), and a number 
of pianoforte solos and sonatas with and with- 
out other instruments, which remained in MS. 

IS. V. d. s. 

LIPPARINO, Guglielmo, of Bologna, a 
1 6th -17th century Augustinian monk ; maestro 
di cappclla at Como Cathedral from 1619; re- 
turned afterwards to Bologna, and composed, 
between 1609 and c. 1639, 8- and 9-part masses 
with a Te Deum, madrijgjals, 6 v. (1614), motets 
(1635), psalms, 8 v. (1637), sacri concerti, can- 
zonets, canzoni, etc. (Q.-L.). 

LIBPIUS, Johann, Ph.D. (6. Strassburg, 
June 25, 1585 ; d. on journey to Speyer, Sept. 
24, 1612), Doctor of Philosophy, theologian and 
musician ; pupil of Calvisius. He wrote a num- 
ber of theoretical wmrks on music which were 
held in high repute, and w'as one of the pioneers 
w^ho changed the view-point from polyphony 
to harmony. E. v. d. s. 

LIPSILIS, Marie (known under the pseu- 
donym ‘ La Mara ’) (h. J^ipzig, Deo. 30, 1837 ; 
d. there, Mar. 2, 1927), a member of a 
literary family, devoted her life to the litera- 
ture of music. Her wmrks consist of the 
following : Musikalische Studienicopfe (five 
volumes, 1868-82, of which the first series 
went through nine editions) ; M usikaliache 
OedanJ:en-Pohj2)fio7iie (1873), a collection of 
musicians’ sayings about their art ; Beeth/)ven 
(2nd ed. 1873); TMs Buhnenfefitspiel in Bay- 
reuth (1877) ; a translation of Liszt’s Chopin 
(1880); M^isikerhriefe aus f 'tmf Jahrhunderten 
(1886) ; Klassificheff und Eowavtuches am der 
ToJiwell (1892) ; and many other books of 
value. She edited several collections of letters, 
such as Liszt’s correspondence from 1828-86 
(translated into English by Constance Baclie, 
and issued wdth some additional letters, in 
1894) ; three volumes of letters to Liszt from 
various contemporaries (1 893-1 904); the 
correspondence between Liszt and Von Btilow 
(1898) ; and Berlioz’s letters to the Princess 
KarolynozuSayn-Wittgenstein (1003). P’urther 
volumes of Liszt records include Liszt und die 
Frauen (1911) and Brief e F, Liszts an sehie 
Mutter (1918). (See Liszt B-tbl.) In her 
book Beethoven und die Brunsviks (1920) she 
held that the ‘ unstcrbliche Gebiebto ’ was 
Josephine, Therese’s younger sister. She held 
the title of Royal Professor till her 80th birth- 
day (1917), and in that year published her 
autobiography, Durch Musik und Leben im 
Diensie des Ideals (2 vols.). {Eiemann.) M. 

LIRA. A name given in mediaeval times to 
the smaller bowed instruments such as the 
rebec and also to the hurdy-gurdy, but from the 
15th century onward more especially to bowed 
instruments furnished with additional strings, 
some of them placed at the side of the finger- 
board, like the free-vibrating * bourdons ’ of the 
large theorbo lutes and chitarroni. According 
to Praetprius (1618) the principal forms were 


two, viz. the Lira da braccio with 7 strings, two 
off the fingerboard (see PLATE LXXXVllI. 
No. 5, and Viol Family), and the Lira da 
gamba {Lirone perfetto or Arciviola de lira) with 
12, 14 or 16 strings, two of them generally at the 
side {PLATE LXXXVllI. No. 4). Sixteenth- 
century specimens of both these forms are 
preserved in the Museum of the Conservatoire 
do Musique at Brussels and in the Hcyer 
Musikhistorisches Museum, formerly Cologne, 
now Leipzig. 

For the Lira da braccio y a favourite instru- 
ment of Ferdinand IV., King of Naples, Haydn 
wrote seven nocturnes and five concertos. The 
tuning was that of the violin for the first three 
strings, the 4th string (G) was doubled by an- 
other an octave higher, while the two strings off 
the fingerboard were tuned to C (Tenor C) and 
its upper octave. 

The Lira da gamba or Lirone was a much more 
elaborate instrument, its strings being tuned 
in a succession of consecutive fifths with two 
‘ bourdons ’ in octaves ; this unique arrange- 
ment, together wdth the almost Hat bridge and 
the long bow, facilitated the execution of chords 
as an accompaniment to the voice (see art. 
Crwth). Hence according to Ceruti (1776) it 
w^aa called in Italy the Accordo. The English 
lyra viol of the 17th century was an attempt 
to reproduce by various tunings the full- 
chord effect of the Lira upon the Viola da 
gamba. (See Lyra Viol ; Violin Family.) 

F. w. G. 

LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN, operetta in 
1 act ; words by Paul Dubois, music by 
Offenbach, Produced at Ems ; and repro- 
duced Bouffes-Parisiens, Paris, Jan. 6, 1864 ; 
in London (French), St. James’s, Juno 2, 1868. 

G. 

LISLE Y, John, contributed a six-part mad- 
rigal — ‘ Faire Citharea presents hir doves ’ — to 
‘The Triumphes of Oriaria,’ 1601 (see Eng. 
Madr. Sch. vol. xxxii.), but no other composi- 
tion by him has survived, nor is anything known 
of his biography. w. H. H. 

LI8TENIUS, Magister Nikolaus {b. Bran* 
denburg, c. 1500), wTote a small compendium 
of music, ‘ Rudimenta musica,’ etc., published at 
Wittemberg, 1533, wdiich until 1583 appeared 
in numerous editions, legitimate and pirated. 

LISZT, Franz (Ferencz) (6. Raiding, 
Hungary, Oct. 22, 1811 ; d. Bayreuth, July 31, 
1880), as pianist and composer one of the out- 
standing figures of 19th-century music, was the 
son of Adam Liszt, a steward in the service of 
Prince Esterhazy, and a musical amateur of 
sufficient attainment to instruct his son in the 
rudiments of pianoforte-playing. 

At the age of 9 young Liszt made his first 
appearance in public at Odonburg with such 
success that several Hungarian noblemen 
guaranteed him sufficient means to continue his 
studies for six years. For nurpr**^ he 
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sympathy, up to the time when he gave up 
the regular career of a virtuoso. In regard to 
pianoforte technique his work was of the ut- 
most importance ; the full discussion of this 
point must be left to another place (see Piano- 
forte-playing). It must suffice here to say 
that, even to those who only heard him in the 
last year of his life, his playing was a thing 
never to be forgotten, approached by later 
artists. The peculiar quiet brilliance of his 
rapid passages, the noble proportion kept be- 
tween the perts, and the meaning and effect 
which he put into the music, were the most 
striking points, for it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that the habit of thumping, which so 
many of his pupils and followers thought fit to 
adopt, came from himself. 

His pianoforte transcriptions and arrange- 
ments cover an immense field of music, good, 
bad and indifferent. Yet very few of the pro- 
ductions suggest that they were done ‘ to 
order,’ or that the task was at all uncongenial 
to the arranger. Among the most famous of 
these, and as a matter of fact among the very 
best, are the arrangements of Schubert’s songs, 
in many of which he contrives to throw a new 
light on Schubert’s ideas, and, in the opinion 
of a good many people, to enhance their beauty. 
Naturally there are cases where his additions 
cannot moot with unqualified approval from 
every one ; but his sympathy with this master 
was so complete that he very seldom erred in 
taste in treating his music. Even operatic 
fantasias, which for the most part are the 
dreariest of imaginable (jompilations, became, in 
Liszt’s hands, things of some beauty and musi- 
cal interest, besides reproducing the theatrical 
situation with success. One of the many para- 
doxes of Liszt’s nature was his warm admiration 
for the kind of themes that we associate with 
Belhni and Donizetti, combined with a rather 
uncouth type of melodic invention, in the case 
of his own creations, which assorts remarkably 
ill with the Italian sentimentality. In his 
own original work as a composer it is remark- 
able that he nearly always required a poetic 
idea to illustrate in his compositions, (In tliis 
connexion it is of course possible that the 
process was similar to that employed by Schu- 
mann, i.e. the music may have been composed 
first, and the fancy title found for it afterwards ; 
but, taking all the compositions into considera- 
tion, it would seem more likely that, in the great 
majority of instances, the music was deliber- 
ately written up to an impression produced by 
some other art, or by some natural scene.) It 
is not exactly that the imagination was defect- 
ive, but it required to be kindled from without. 

Liszt’s efforts at abstract music are very few 
and, for the most part, very unsatisfactory. 
This is no doubt explained by the circum- 
stance that so much of his early life had been 
g^ven to the attainment of his wonderful piano- 


forte technique that he could not undergo the 
drudgery of learning how to develop musical 
themes and how to make them self-dependent 
and inherently interesting . Their actual fabric 
as well as their invention aften leaves much to 
be desired, more ospociafiy in such things as 
the pianoforte ballades or the sonata in B 
minor. Liszt’s themes, in fact, are most rarely 
such as to produce the feeling in the hearer 
that a new revelation was made in them. Whore 
he was supreme was in his handling of the 
orchestra, and it must for ever bo a problem 
how he learnt the art of scoring. The ‘ Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies,* in the transference between 
the piano and the orchestra of the special effects 
of the national bands, must have been the 
means by which he became the master of the 
orchestra that we know him to have been. 
The ‘ Symphonic Poems ’ mark the point of 
greatest divergence from the classical ideals, 
and the discussion they aroused was the chief 
cause of the defection of Joachim and others 
from the Liszt camp. Even Wagner hesitated 
for a time before acc*epting some of the per- 
versities which occur in them, just as in 
earlier days some of Liszt’s extravagances 
in his pianoforte works had repelled (’hopiii. 
The symphonic poems and the ‘ Faust ’ and 
‘ Dante ’ symphonies are the works in which 
the theories of ‘ programme music ’ wore pushed 
to the furthest point reached in that i)eculiar 
department of art until the advent of Strauss. 
The fact that this latter composer has out- 
Liszted Liszt must not blind us to the boldness 
of Liszt’s work at the time it was written. (See 
Absolute Music ; Programme Music.) From 
the purely^ musical point of view the ‘ Faust * 
symphony is far superior to the * Dante,’ and 
the conception of the work seems more spon- 
taneous than that of the other, or of most of 
the symphonic poems. Of the finale Dann- 
reuther (see below) says : 

‘ This movement exhibits the outlines of symphonic 
8tni<;turc . . . but the details for tlie most part have 
reference to tlie exigencies of tlie poeti(;al idea, and 
such exigencies are permitted to overrule considera- 
tions of musical consistency and beauty.’ 

In this class of his compositions Liszt laid 
great stress upon an innovation which has been 
generally associated with his name, although it 
had been practically used from time to time 
long before his days. The system of ‘ Trans- 
formation of Themes,’ as he called it, is beyond 
question an easier thing to handle than the 
logical development which tho older masters 
preferred. This may or may not have been 
the reason why Liszt adopted it so readily. It 
is easy to see that it lends itself well to the 
illustrative music of which he and his followers 
were so fond ; for a theme appearing in a new 
guise, altered in tempo and rhythm — so long 
as it is easy to recognise in its changed shape — 
stands well as the counterpart of one character 
in different circumstances. (See Leit-motiv.) 
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The larger compositions of Liszt intended 
for ecclesiastical use have been analysed very 
minut^ely, and with great insight and acumen, 
by Dannrouther in the Oxford History of Music, 
Romantic Period, vol. vi. He points out that 
in the ‘ Graner Fostmesse,’ and in the two 
oratorios which Liszt completed, there is a 
copious use of Wagner’s method of employing 
representative themes, the various movements 
of the Mass being connected by these means. 
He says : 

‘ Liszt came to interpret the Catholic ritual in a 
histrionic spirit, and tried t-o make his musLt^ reproduce 
tlie words not only as aticUla iheologica H ecctesiastica, 
but also as ancilla drmmdurgica, Tlie influence of 
Wagner’s operatic metliod ... is abundantly evi- 
dent ; but tlie result of this influence is more curious 
than convincing ’ (p. 200). 

In speaking of the ‘ Hungarian Coronation 
Mass ’ (1866-07) Dannreuther says : 

‘ Liszt aimed at characteristic national colour, and 
tried to attain it by persistently putting forward some 
of tile melodic formulae common to music of the Hun- 
garian type. . . . Tlie style of the entire mass is as 
incongruous as a gipsy musician in a church vestment ’ 
(ib. pp. 204, 200). 

The same author sums up the other pieces 
by Liszt that belong to sacred music in these 
words : 

‘ The majority of them can hardly be accounted good 
music in tlie full sense of the word. Taken simply as 
music, and without regard to any symbolism or casual 
association witii tlie Ititual, tliey convey an undelin- 
able sense of effort and weakness ’ (ib. p. 220). 

The ‘ concert oratorio ’ called ‘ The Legend of 
St. Elizabeth ’ is a living illustration of the dual 
personality of Liszt ; it is fervently religious 
in character, and yet is far more of an ojiera 
than a real oratorio. It had a far greater 
success on the stage (at Munich, Weimar, 
Hanover, Leijizig and elsewhere) than on the 
concert platform. The scene of the miracle of 
the roses is by far the finest point of the work, 
and, as Dannreuther says, ‘ one of the best 
things Liszt ever produced.’ For an analysis 
of ‘ ( yhristus ’ the reader must be referred to the 
volume already quoted. 

It remains to speak of two branches of art in 
which Liszt was at his very best. The purely 
lyrical pianoforte pieces, such as the ‘ Consola- 
tions,’ many of the ‘ Annees do pelerinage,’ the 
beautiful ‘ Benediction de Diou dans la soli- 
tude,’ and several of the other ‘ Harmonies 
poetiques ot religiouses,’ have an amount of 
inspiration which is rarely found in the more 
ambitious works of the composer ; and in his 
songs he reaches a level of invention that is 
untouched for the most part elsewhere. All, or 
almost all, the songs are highly original, effect- 
ively written for the voice, and interesting in 
the accompaniment ; some are a little forced in 
sentiment, but in all the natural accentua- 
tion of the words is followed with singular 
fidelity, and a few are among the most ex- 
pressive lyrics of the world. ‘ Kennst du das 
Land ’ is held by many good judges to be the 
best of the many excellent settings of the words ; 


* Der Konig von Thule ’ is another of finest 
quality ; ‘ Es muss ein Wunderbares sein ’ has 
an emotional directness, and ‘ Comment, di- 
saient-ils ’ a whimsical grace, that are obvious 
to every hearer ; ‘ Die Lorelei * and ‘ Du bist 
wie eine Blume * are perfect counterparts of 
Heine’s words, and if Liszt had been nothing 
more than a song- writer, he would have been 
hailed as a composer of rare gift. M. 

A branch of Liszt’s work that has only 
recently received due attention in this country 
is his organ music. His correspondence shows 
that he was always interested in the organ, and 
no doubt his compositions and arrangements 
for it would have been more numerous had the 
instrument of his d.'iy been more tractable in 
touch and less imperfect in regard to facilities 
for registration. Owing to these drawbacks 
he seems to have worked generally with the 
pedal-piano in view (A. W. Gottschalg’s ‘ Re- 
pertorium,’ a bulky throe-volume collection of 
transcriptions issued under Liszt’s general 
editorship, and containing his arrangements 
of some Bach cantata choruses and Chopin’s 
preludes in E minor and E major, was de- 
scribed as being ‘ fiir Orgel, Harmonium, oder 
Pedal-Fliigcl ’), and the bulk of his organ music 
appeared also in pianoforte versions. As a 
result, the manual passage work is often sug- 
gestive of the pianoforte, and much of it 
— especially certain bravura passages — must 
have been difficult to negotiate on old organs. 
Despite some inevitable lack of consistency in 
the matter of style, and a tendency to develop- 
ment of a somewhat diffuse character, the out- 
standing examples of Liszt’s organ music are 
worthy of ranking with the pick of his piano- 
forte and orchestral music. The best-known 
appears to bo the Fantasia and Fugue on 
B. A. C. H., a w^ork so much in the style of adash- 
ing improvisation (which was probably its origin) 
that one readily accepts some lapses into super- 
ficiality. Less known, but perhaps finer, is the 
‘ Evocation in the Sistine Chapel,’ a picturesque 
tone-poem based on Mozart’s ‘ Ave Verum * 
and a phrase from the well-known Miserere of 
Allegri. With an easily made ‘cut,’ and a 
little adaptation in passages that are more 
effective on the pedal-pianoforte than on the 
organ, this makes a vivid recital piece. The 
variations on ‘ Weinen, Klagcn ’ contain much 
that is striking, especially in the use of en- 
harmonic changes, but the w'ork is too long. 
Liszt here, in over three hundred bars, says 
no more — perhaps less — than does Bach in 
his brief treatment of the same ground bass 
in the Crucifixus of the B minor Mass. The 
finest of Liszt’s organ works, and one of the 
greatest of his essays in any field, is the 
Fantasia and Fugue on the Choral ‘ Ad nos, 
ad salutarom undam * from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Le 
Proph^te.’ It is on an immense scale, contain- 
ing nearly eight hundred bars, and taking 
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over half an hour in performance. (The Fugue 
alone is a good deal longer than Bach’s Q 
minor Fantasia and Fugue.) The Fantasia is 
now generally played in a much shortened 
*orm. In spite of a few passages in which the 
counterpoint is of the over-facile ‘ padding * 
type, the Fugue is a truly splendid example 
of free use of the form. It is an epitome of 
Liszt’s method, all the thematic material 
being derived from the Choral. (An interest- 
ing point in connexion with the Fugue is its 
obvious influence on the famous ‘ Sonata on the 
94th Psalm ’ of Liszt’s pupil, Julian Reubke 
(q.v.). Before the ‘Ad nos’ Fugue became 
generally known it was customary to ascribe 
much of the Reubke harmonic and thematic 
treatment to Wagner.) That these works 
have been neglected until recent times is no 
doubt due to the fact that they call for an 
organ of ample and easily managed resource. 
Now that such instruments are plentiful, and 
organ technique has developed a good deal 
along pianoforte lines, justice is likely to be 
done to this small but striking side of Liszt’s 
output. H. G. 

The following catalogue of Liszt’s works is as 
complete as it has been possible to make it, 
while the collected and revised edition of his 
works undertaken by the Liszt-Stiftung is still 
in progress. This is compiled with the help 
of the various published lists, and based on 
the Thematisches Verzeichniss published by 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel (as No. 14,373) shortly 
before the master’s death. The earlier edition 
of tho catalogue, published in 1855, contained 
mention of early editions and some composi- 
tions which Liszt afterwards disowned. 


I. OKCHESTRAL WORKS 


1. O&IOIVAI. 

1. Sjntnphonie zu Dante’s Divlna 
Coramedia, orch. and female 
chorus : ded. to Warner 1. In- 
ferno ; 2. Purgatorlo , 3, Magni- 
ficat. Score and parts. B. H 11. 
Arr. for 2 PPs. 

2. ICine Paust-Symphonle In drel 
Charakterbildern (uach 
Ooetbe), orsh. and male chorus : 
ded. to Berllo?.. 1. Fauot ; 2, 
Gretchen (also for PP 2 hanJO : 

3. Mepbistopheles. Score and 
parts ; also for 2 PFs. Schu- 

1 . Zvrel Epiaotlen aus Lenau’s 
Pau.st. 1. Der nAchtllche Zug- 
2. Der Tajaz In der Dorfschenke 
(Mephisto-Wal/er). Scorn and 
parts ; also tor PP. 2 and 4 
hands. Schuberth. 

I. Sviiiphonlsche Dlchtoiuren. 1< 
‘ H ‘roide funt^bre,' bci.'ua In 
but not completed until 
JH42, poldished In IH.'ST; was at 
one time intended to form the 
first movement of a * Sym- 
phonle Ildvoiutionnalre,’ ar In- 
tention never carried out. 2. 
Tasso (‘ Lamento e Trlonfo '), 
conceived In 1840 as a piano- 
forte work ; orchestrated In 
1848 ; produced as introduction 
to Goethe’s ‘ Taaso ' at the 
Goethe Pe-tlval at Weimar, 
Aug. 28, 1840 ; revised In I8fi4 
and pul>Hshpfl in 1860. 3. 

' Les Preludes,’ after I<amar* 
tine's * M^ditati'ins iiolitiques ’ • 
conceived at Marseilles in 1840 ; 
coinrdeted at Weimar In 18,^0. 

4. ' Hungarla,* sketch dated 
1846; published as a ‘Hun- 


garian March ’ for pianoforte : 
orchestrated in 1803 ; revised 
in 18S0 ; published in 1857. 5. 

' Bergsymphonie ' {' C'e qu’on 
enteud sur hi inontague ’), 
sketch dated 1847 ; develop- 
ment and orchestration. 1849; 
first performan<‘c, 1853. at 
Weimar; revised in 1851 ami 
again In 1856, published. 1857. 

0. * Maa>.eppa ' dates from almut 
the same period as No. 5. but 
was originally destined for a 
p'anoforte ^tude (see below. 
No. 29, 4), enlarged and orches- 
trated In 18.58 : published for 
T>fanoforte in 1867. 7 * Pro- 

metheus ’ in original form 
dates from 1860, bu a oomitlete 
revision of the choruses etc., 
for concert purriosei, with text 
bv Richard Pohl, foD'^wed In 
18.59. 8. ' Festkiange dates 

from 1853 ; on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the first perform- 
ance of flchlller's ' Huldigung 
der Kfinste,’ It served In the 
dual capacity of overture In the 
theatre and as a mark of re- 
spect for the Jul)llee of the 
entry into power of the Grnss- 
ffirstln Marie Faulowus, Nov. 

9, 1854. An edition was pub- 
lished In June 1866, but In 
1860 this was revised, added to. 
and republished in its new form 
as at present known. 6. * Or- 
pheus,* conceived in January 
l854, during the rehearsals of 
Gluck’s ' Orfeo * at Weimar, and 
first performed in tlie middle 
of February of that year. 10. 

‘ Hunnenscnlaoht,' conceived i 


in 1866 after llazt saw Eaul- 
bach’s painting which bears the 
same title ; apparently com- 
pleted between January and 
March 1867. 11. * Die Ideale * 

(after Schiller’s poem), written 
for the unveiling of the Ooethe- 
Schiller monument at Weimar, 
September 1867. 12. ‘ Hamlet,’ 
composed In 1859, aiitiarently 
was not publli-lv performed 
until undertaken by the Allgem. 
D. Mu.sikv. at Sondershausen 
In 1886. 13. ‘ Von tier Wlege 

bis zum Grabe,’ founded upon 
a sketch by Michael Zlchv, 
consists of three parts : (1) Die 
Wlege ; (2) Der Kampf urns 
Dasein ; (3) Am Orabe, der 

Wlege des xukUnfUgrn Tjel)ens. 

6. Ftat-Vorspiel. for Schiller ami 
Goethe Festival, Weimar, 1857. 
Score, Hallberger. 

6. Fest - Marsch, for Goethe’s 
birthday. Score and parts, also 
lor PP. 2 and 4 hands. Schu- 
berth. 

7. Huldigungs-Marsch, for acces- 
sion of Duke Carl of Saxe- 
Wclmar, 18ri3. Scon* ; and for 
PF. 2 hands. B. Ai H. 

8. ■ Vom Pels zum AJeer ’ : Pat- 
Hotlc March. Score and parts ; 
also for PP. 2 hands. Bchle- 
slngcr. 

9. Kfinstler Pcst-Zug ; for Schiller 
Festival, 1850. Score ; and ft^r 
PP. 2 and 4 hands. Kahtit. 

10. ‘ Gaudeamus igllur ' . 11 uino- 
reske for orch., soil and chorus 
for the centenary of the Acade- 
mlsche t'oncerten at .lena. 1870. 
Score and parts ; also for PF. 
2 ami 4 hands. Schuberth. 

11. Music te Halm's plav. ' A 
Hundred Years Ago ’ (Prague, 
1859), not published. 

U. FOR PlANOFORl 
1. OUtOI.SAL 

22. Concerto No. 1, In F. flat. 
Score and i)artB ; also for 2 
PP's. Schlesinger. 

23. Concerto No. 2, in A. Score 
and parts ; also for 2 PFs. 
Schott. 

24. * Tmiten-Tauz.’ Paraphrase 
on ’ Dies Irae.’ Score , also 
for 1 and 2 PFs. Siegel. 

2. Abkanoemkntr, PF. raxw- 

CIPAPK 

20. Fantasia on themes from 


a. Ahravoemsnts 

12. Schubert’s Marches. 1. Op. 
40. No. 3 ; 2. Trauer-; 3. Reiter- j 
4. Ungarlacher-Marsch. Score 
and parts. Fflrstner. 

IS. Schubert’s Songs for voice 
and small orch. 1, Die funge 
Nonne ; 2. Gretchen am Hpkm- 
rade ; 3. Lied der Miguon ; 4. 
Krlkonlg. Score ami parts. 
Forberg. 

14. ’ Die Allmacht,’ bv Schubert, 
for tenor, men’s chorus and 
orchestra. Score and parts ; 
and vocal score. Schuberth. 

15. H. V. BUIuw's Mazurka-Fan- 
iasle(op 13). Score and parts. 
Leuckart . 

10, FestmaiHch on themes by Fj. 
11, zu S. Score ; nDo for PF 
2 and 4 bunds. Schuberth. 


17. Unjrnrische Rhapsodlen, arr. 
by Liszt and F. Doppler ; 1 . in 
F ; 2. In 1) ; 3. in D ; 4. In 1> 
minor and G mujui ; 5 in K ; 
6. Pester Cartieval. Score and 
p.irts ; and fur PF. 4 hands. 
Schuberth (See below, .No 5*4 ) 

IS. UiufarLschei Maisch, for( oro- 
natlnn at Buda - Pest, 1867. 
.Scon* ; also for PP*. 2 and 4 
hands. Scliiiberlh. 

19. R.ikoczy-MaTsch ; svmpho- 
nlsch liearbeltet Score and 
parts ; also for PP*. a. 4 and 8 
hand.s. Schuberth. 

20. I ngarlschcr Slunn-Marsch. 
New arr. 1876. Score and parts; 
also for PF. 2 and 4 bands. 
S»*hl»*singer. 

21. * S/6/al ’ and ’ Hymnus ’ by 
Beni and Erkel. Score and 
parU : also for PF. Rczsavolgyl, 
I’est. 


K AND ORCHESTRA 

Beethoven’s ' Kulns of Athena.* 
Score ; also for I'F. 2 and 4 
hands, and 2 PFa. Sleg* 1. 

26. Fuiitasie fiber ungarische 
Volksmelodicn. Score and 
parts, Uelnze 

[27. Schubert’s Fantasia In (' (op. 
15), symphonisch bearbrltct. 
Score and pai ts ; also for 2 
PFs. Schiedtcr. 

28. Weber's Polonaise (op. 72). 
bcore and parts. Schletlnger. 


m. FOB PIANOFORTE SOLO 


1. Original i 

29. Etiidea d’exAcutlon transcen ' 
dante. 1. Preludlo ; 2, 3. Pav- 
sage ; 4. Mazeppa ; 6. Feux Fol- 
lets; 6. Vision; 7. Erolca ; 8. 
Wilde Jagd ; 9. Ricordunza , 
10, 11. Harmonies du aolr ; 12. 
Chas.se-neige. B-AiH. 

80. TroUGrandes Eludes dc con- 
cert. l.Capriccio; 2. Caprlcclu ; 

3. Allegro alTettuoso. Kiatncr. 

31. Ab-lrato. Etude de perfec- 
tion. HcblcslDger. 

.32. Zwel ( oncertetuden. for Le- 
l>ert and Stark’s Klavicrschule. 

1. WaldearauMcheu ; 2. Onoineo- 
rclgen. Trautwein. 

33. Ave Marla, for ditto. Traut- 
wein. 

34. Hannontes po^tlqucs et rcll- 
cieuses. 1. Invocation ; 2. Ave 
Marla ; 3 Bdn4dlctlon de Dleu 
dans la solitude ; 4. Penstc de» 
morts ; 6. Pater Noater ; h. 
Hymne de I’enfant k son r^vell ; 
7. Pundrailles; 8. Miserere 
d’apr^s Palestrina; 9. Andante 
lagrimoao; 10. Cantlque 
d’amour. Kahnt. 

36. Annies de p^lerinage Pre- 
miere annAe. Suisse. 1. Cho- 
pelle de G lillaume Tell ; 2. Au 
lac de Wullenstadt ; 3. Pasto- 
rale ; 4. Au bord d’une source ; 
6. Orage ; 6, Valli^o d’Ober- 

maun ; 7. Eglogue ; 8. Le Mai 
du pays ; 9. T.ea Cloches dc 
Geneve (Nocturne). Seconds 
ann4e, Italie. 1. Sposalizln; 

2. II Penseroso ; 3. Canzonetta 
dl Salvator Rosa; 4-6. Tre 
aonettl del Petrarca ; 7. Apr^s 
Tine lecture de Dante. Venezia 
e Napoli. 1. GondoUera ; 2. 


Canzone ; 3 Tnrnntelle. Schott, 
3me. annee (see below). 

3b. Appiirilions, 3 No?. Schle- 
slnyer, I f.rli. 

37. 'Pwo Ballades. Klstner. 

3M, Grand oncert-Holo : also for 
_ PFs (Concerto patln'tluue). 
B. A Jl 

39 Goiisohitlons, 0 Nos, B. & 11 

40. Berceuse, ilelnze. 

41. Weincn, Kl.tgen, Sorgen, 
ZHgen : PrAludium nach J. S. 
Bach. Hehlesiuger. 

4*2. Vaiiations on theme from 
Bach's B minor Mass ; also for 
organ. Schlesinger. 

43. Fautosle und Fuge, theme 
B.A.C.H. Siegel. Also for 
organ. Schuberth. 

44. Scherzo und Marsch. Lltolfl. 

45. Sonata in B minor. Dedi- 
cated to Schumann. B. & U. 

46. 2 Polonaises. Setiff. 

47. Mazurka brtllante. Senff. 

48. Ilbapsodle espagnole. Foliea 
d'i'.Hpagne and J ota aragonesa. 
Siegel. 

49. Trol-t Caprlce-Valses. 1. Valse 

de braxoure; 2. V, mi'lnn- 
eolique ; 3. V. de Concert, 

htbleslnger. 

60. Feullles d'aihum. Schott. 

51. Deux feullles d’album. 
Schuberth. 

62. Grand Galop cromatlque. 
Also for 4 hands. Hofmelster. 

63. Valse Impromptu. Schuberth. 

64. ‘ Mosonyl’s Grab-Geleit.’ TA- 
borszky dc Parscb, Pent. 

65. ElOglt:. Also for PF., violon- 
cello, harp and harmonium. 
Kahnt, 

56. 2nd El^gie. Also for PF., 
via. and violoncello. KatmU 
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67. Liigendea. 1. St. Francois 
d'AsHiae ; 2. Bi. Francois de 
Paul. llAzsavolgyl, 

68. L'Uytiine du Pape ; also for 
4 hiuKlM. Bote & Bock. 

60. >Vclhnachtoibaum (FOrstner) 
(I’J pieces), and Via LrucU. 

60. Impromptu — Tli^mes de Ros- 
sini ot Hpontini, in U. * Op. 3.' 
Hchitmcr. 

61. Caprlooio al’a Turca sw des 
motifs des Rulnns d'Atb()ues de 
Beethoven. Merhelti. 

62. Liebesiraumo — 3 >fotturnos, 
trauscrii>ed from his owm songs. 
Kistner. 

63. l/ld^e fixe — Andante amo- 
ro.so d'Hiin^H utio m41odie de 
Berlio/. Meclietti. 

64. lm])romptu, in F sharp. 
B. Ai Ji. 

65. Variation on a Walt* by Ula- 
belli. No. 24 in Vaterlftntfisclier 
K tiustlervcrein. Diabelli (1823). 

66. * The Pianoforte ‘ — Frstes 
Jahrgang : Paits I.-XIJ. — 34 
plf<'es t)y modern composers. 
Out of print. 

2. Arranokmrntb 

67. Oraiules fitudea de Paganini, 
6 Nos. (No 3, La Campaueila) 
B. & H. 

68. Bfolis (organ) Praludleu un<i 
Fugen von J. H. Bach, 2 parts. 
Peters. 

6b. Barb's Orgelfantasie un(i Fuge 
in G minor : for Lebert & SUirk's 
F lavierachule. Trautaetu. 

10. Divertissement k la hongroise 
d'apnis F. Schubert, .3 parts , 
also easier ed Hchreiber. 

71. Marsche von F. Hchubert. 1. 
Trauer-Marsch ; 2, 3. Reiter- 
Marsoh. ttchreiber. 

72. ti(»lr6eB de Vienne. V’alses- 
caiulce.<i d'aprt's tiebubert. U 
Nos. Hchreii>ei. 

73 Buiile Beihe von Ferd. David. 
2< Nos. Klsttier. 

74 iSlcgiod’aprisriorrlano. Trou- 
peiiss. 

75 UusslHCher Oalr)pp von Bulba- 
kow. Bcblesinger. 

76. Zigeuner- Polka de Couradl. 
Hiblesinger. 

77. I.a Udiuanesca. Rchleslnger. 

7«. l.el«T uud Hebwert (Webci). 

Hi hlesinger. 

7b. Kiegle, Themes by Pilnec 
Louis of Prussia. Scblesiuger. 

8U Guudeamus Igilur, para- 
phrase of No. 10. 

81. tiod Have the (jucen (’oncert- 
Paraphrase. Hcliu berth. 

82. iliiMsitcn-Lied. iiotaieister. 

8.]. isi MaraeilaUe. Hchuix'rth. 

8. Par A ruiusBS, Tran8('kip- 
TIONS. KTC., KKOM Ol’KRAa 

84. L » Fianci^e ( Aulier) ; Ma.saiil- 
ello ; LaJuive; Honuauibulii ; 
Nonna; Pniitani (3) ; Benve- 
nuto Cellini; Doth Heiiastien ; 
Lucia di Laiinuenu<»ur (2) ; 
Lucrezia Borgia (2) , p’aust 
((iouiind) ; Keiiie de Hal>a ; 
Koini^o ft Juliette ; Robert le 
Diabie ; Lc.s lluguenoUs ; Le 
Prophiite (3) ; L'Aincaine (2) ; 
B*cp Jlonka (M<ist)nvi) ; Don 
Uio\anid . Koulg Allred (Ral'i) 
(2) ; I Lombardi ; Trovaloie ; 
I'.nuini ; Kigoleito , Don ( arlos ; 
Klen/i , Del iSlegende llollilnder 
(2) ; Tannhiluser (3) ; j^ohengrin 
(-1); Ti istan und Isolde ; Meistcr- 
singer ; Ring des Nibeluiigtm. 

86. Kautai.de dc biutouic .sur la 
Clochette de Paganini. Hchrol- 
ber 

86. Trots moreenut de salon. 1. 
P'sntatnie romantique •'ur deux 
nu'‘io<lics suis«cs ; 2. Rondeau 
fanta.itique sue iin tln'nie es- 
pagnul ; .3. IHvertisseinent sur 
une eavntirie de Paeinl. also for 
4 hands. Hehle, singer. 

87. Paraphrase de la Marelie de 
I)orii/ettl( Alrdul Meil)td Khan); 
also easier ed. HchleHliiger. 

88. ' Jagdclior und Hteyrer,’ from 
* Tonv * (Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
(Vdairg-Dothn). Kistner. 

8b. Tscherkessen - Marscb from 
(Sltnka'e ‘ Russian und Lud- 
milla.' Also for 4 bands. 
Hchnberth. 

BO. ' Hochzelt-Marsch und Klfen- 
relgen * from Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 
B. A B. 


91. Fcat-Marsch for Schiller cen- 
tenary (Meyerbeer). Schle- 
singer. 

92. Fantalsles (2) sur des motifs 
des Hoirdes musicales deBossini. 
Schott. 

93. Trois morceaux suisses. 1. 
Rauz de vaches ; 2. Un Soir 
dans la montagne ; 3. Banz de 
chevres. Kahnt. 

4. RtfAPSOnTES, KTO. 

94. Rhapsodies hongroises. 1. in 

E ; 2. In C sharp (also for 4 

hands, and easier ed.) : 3. in B 
flat ; 4. in K flat; 5. in E minor; 
6. in D flat ; 7. in D minor; 8. 
( 'aprice,io F sharp minor ; 9. in 
E flat, ‘ Carneval de Pesth * ; 
10. Preludlo; 11. in A minor; 
12. Ill C sharp minor (also for 
PF. and violin by Idszt and 
J oanhim ) ; 1 .3. in A minor ; 14 
in F minor ; 15. Rakoezy March. 
SenfT and Schleslnger. (See 
below.) 

95. Marche de Rkkoczy. Edition 
populaire. Kistner. 

06. Do. Symphontsch. Schu- 

berth. 

97. Htrolscher-Marseh im unga- 
ridchen Htyl. Schleslnger. 

98. Lngarischer Ueschwind- 

marsch. Schindler. Preaa- 

burg, 

99. Kndeitung und TJngarischer 
Marsch von Oraf E. Bz<)ch4nyi. 
ItoAsavolgyi. 

5. Partitionb de Piano 

100. Beethoven's .Septet. Schu- 
berth. 

10 1 Nine Hymiihonies. B. A H. 

! 102, Hummel's Heptei Hchuberth. 

103, BcrlioA'a * Hyinphnnic fan- 
tjistique.' Leuckart. Maiche 
des jielerina, from ‘ Harold in 
Daly.' Jllcter - Blcdeimann. 
' Danse des sylphcs,' from * La 
Damnation tie Faust.' Jb»a. 
Overtures to ' Iajs Francs- 
Jugos.’ ,Sr;h<itt. ' Le Roi Lear.’ 

104. Rossini’s Overture to Oull- 
laume Tell. 

105 Weber’s JubelouvciTtiic and 
Overtures to Der Freischfltz 
and Obenm. Hohlesingci. 

I 106. Wagner's Overture to Tann- 
hkuser. Mescr. 

I 6. Transcriptions or Vocad 

' PlbCbS 

107. Rosslnrs 'lujus an imam ’ 
and ■ La t.harii^.' Schovt. 

108. Beethoven's Liedei. 6; 
Oei-«llu he I.ieder, 6 ; Adelaide ; 
Licdcikreis. B. & H. 

I Ob. V<»n BOlow’s' Tan to gentile.’ 
Hohlesii'ger. 

110. Chopin’s 'Six Chants polo- 
nais,' op. 71. Schleslnger. 

111. l.ieiicr. Dessauer, 3 ; Franz, 
l.f; Lassen, '2, Mendelssohn, 9; 
Hchubert, 57 ; Hchumann, R. 
and ( lara, 14 ; Weber. Mchlum- 
merlled, and * Einsam bin Ich.’ 

112 Meyerbeer’s * Le Moine.' 
Schlcsingcr. 

113. W lelhorsky’s ‘Autrefois.’ 
Fflrstner, 

1 1 4. A lU luja el Ave Marla d’Arca- 

dcH , N<». 2 also for organ. 

Peters. 

115. A laChapelleBlxtlne. Mise- 
rere d 'Allegri et Ave Veruni de 
Mozart ; also for 4 hands and 
for organ. Peters, 

IKi. Zaei 1 ranscrlpHonen, * Con- 
NitatiH et Jiaorymosa ’ aua Mo- 
zart’s Requiem. Hiegel. 

117. HoirO'.s italiennes, sur des 
motifs de Mercadante. 6 Nos. 
Hchott. 

118. Nulls d'^t4 A Pausillppe, sur 
des motifs de I'Albiim de Doni- 
zetti. .3 Nos. Schott. 

1 1 9. I 'nnzone napolilana. Mescr. 

120 Farltxdo Pastour, and Chan- 
son «iu Bearn. Schott. 

1*21. Glanesde Woronince, 3 Nos. 
Kistner. 

122. Deux MAlodles russes. Ara- 
besques. Cranz. 

123. Traiiscrlpilons of his own 
songs; Loreley, Kahnt: 6 Songs, 
Hclileslngcr ; Die Zelle in Non- 
nen worth ; Hofniei.ster ; T.lebes- 
trAume. Kistner. 

124. Dngarlsche Volkslleder, 5 
Nos. Ta,bor8/.kv & Parsch, 

125. HolriJes musicales de Rossini, 
12 Nos. ; also tor 4 hands and 
for 2 PFs. Hchott. 


IV. ARRANGEMENTS FOR 2 PIANOFORTES 
126. Variations de Concert on 1 127. Beethoven’s Ninth Bymi 
March In I Puritanl (Hexamd- phony. Schott, 
ron). Schuberth. | 

V. PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN 
128. Epithalam ; also for PF. 2 1 129. Grand duo concertant sur 
hands. TAborszky 4c Fanch. j * Le Marin.’ Schott. 

VI. FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM 

130. Andante rellgioso. Schu- 135. Bach’s Einleltung und Fuge< 

Iterth. from motet * Ich hatte vie) 

131. Einleltung, Fuge und Mag- Bektiminerniss.’ Schuberth, 
niOcat, from Symphony ‘Zu Comp. No. 4(». 

Dante’s Divlna Cominedla.' 136. Chopin's iTaeludien, op. 28, 
Schuberth. Nos. 4 and 9. Schuberth. 

132. Ora pro nobis. IJtanei. 137. Klrcblicbe Fcst-Ouvertflre 

Komer. on ’ Ein’ feste Burg.’ Hof- 

133. Fantasie und Puge on the meister. 

Choial in 'Le Prophi^te.’ B.A1I. 13H, ' l3er gnade Hell' (Tann- 

134. Orlando di Lasso’s Regina hAuser). Meser. 
coeli. Schuberth. 

VII. VOCAL 


1. Masses, Psalms auv other 
Sacked MvsiO 

139. Missa solennia (Grancr) 
Fest-messe in D. Score and 
parts ; also vocal score, and for 
PF. 4 hands. Schuberth. 

140. Ungarische Kronungs-Messe 
In E flat. Score and parts, and 
vocal score ; Oflertorium and 
Benedictus, for PF. 2 and 4 
hands. J’F. and violin, organ, 
organ and violin. Schuberth. 

141. Mass in C minor, with organ. 
B. & H. 

142. Missa Choralis in A minor, 
with organ. Kahnt. 

343. Requiem, men’s voices and 
organ. Kalmt. 

144. .NeutiKlrchen-Chor-GesAngc, 
w ith organ. 1 . Pater N ostcr ; 
2 Ave Maria (also for PF.) ; 3. 
O Balutaris ; 4. Tantuni ergo ; 

6. Ave Verum ; 6. Mihi autem ; 

7. Ave Marls BUdla, also for 
PF. ; 8. OHalutarls ; 9. Libera 
me. Kahnt 

145. Die Heligkeiten. Kahnt. 
(See ' ( hii.5tus.’) 

14(». Pater noster, for mixed 
chorus and organ. Kahnt 

147. Paler Noster et Ave Maria, 
a 4 and organ. B & H. 

148 iNal ns 13th. 18th (E V. 
luthi.v.Ud and 137th. Kahnt. 

149. ( hristus Ist geboren ; chorus 
and organ. Arr. lor PF. Bote 
& Bock 

150. An den heillgen Franzlskus, 
men's voices, o^an, trumpets 
and drums. 'Taborszky 4. 
Parsch 

151. Hvnine dc I’enfant A son 
rAvcil, fomulc chorus, organ and 
harp. T.*l)orszky 4c J'arsch. 

2. Oratorios 

152. Christ u.s. Score, vocal score 
an»l parta. Hchuberth. ‘ Pasto- 
rale,' No. 4, and ‘ Marsch der 
heiligen drei Kotiigc ’ No. 5, lor 
instruments i-nly . also for PF. 
2 and 4 hands. ’ Tu es Petrus,’ 
No. 8, for organ and for PP’. 
2 and 4 bands, as ’ JJymne du 
Pape.’ 

163. Dio L'-gendo von der heUlgcn 
Elisabeth. Score, vocal score 
and parts. Kahnt ’ Einlei- 
tnng,' for organ ; ’ Marsch der 
Kreuzrltter ‘ and ’Intcrludium,’ 

' for PF. 2 and 4 hands ; ‘ Der 
Sturm,’ for PF. 4 hands. 

3. Cantatas anu other 
Choral Mnaio 

164. Zur SAcular-l'Vler Beet- 
hovens, for chi>ru8, soli and 
orch. Score, vocal score and 
parts. Kahnt. 

165. Choruses (8) to Herder’s 'Eiit 
fesselte Pronietheus.* Score, 
vocal score and parts. Kahnt. 
Pastorale (Schnitterchor) for 
PF. 2 and 4 hands. 

156. Feet- Album for Goethe cen- 
tenarv (1849). Fest-Marsch ; 1. 
l.lcht ! inchr Licht,' 2. Wei- 
mar's Todten ; 3. tJber alien 
Ginfeln ist Ruh’; 4. Chor der 
Plfigel. Vocal score and parts. 
Schuberth. 

167. Wartburg - Lleder Einlei- 
tnng and 6 Lleder. Vocal score. 
Kahnt. 

168. Die Glocken des Strassburgen 
MUnsters. Baritone solo, 
chorus and orch. Boors, vocal 


score and ftarts. Schuberth. 

‘ P)xcel8lor ’ ( Prelude) for organ, 
and PF. 2 and 4 liands. 

159. Die heilige ( Acilia. Mezzo- 
soprano, choruH and orch., or 
PF., harp and barmouium. 
Score, vocal score and parts. 
Kahnt. 

4. For Men’s Voices 

J60 1. VereiTiMlleil ; 2. StAnd- 
chen ; 3. W ir sind nt<'ht Mu- 
mlen ; 4-6. (icharnischte Lieder 
(also for PF.) : 7. BoMatenlied ; 
8. Dio ulten Hagen , 9. Haatm- 
grlln ; J I). Der G.ing um Mittci - 
nacht ; ]1. KeNllied : 12. Gotte** 
1st der Orient. Kahnt. 

161. Da> dilHtrc Mccr. Uuter 
Hl.’c*u Wlpfcln. Eck. 

162. Vierstimmlge MArinerge- 

sAngc. 1. Rhclnueinlicd , 2. 

Bludentenlied ; 3. Iteiterlied ; 

4. Ditto Hchott. 

163. An die KflnsUer. With orch. 
Kahnt. 

164. Fesi-Chor (Herlcr-Memo- 
rlal, 1860). Weh«;r. 

165. Festgesang. Kdlin. 

Ib6. Dns Lied der Begeisterung. 
T.Abors 2 kv 4c Parach. 

167. Wss ist des Deutschen Valer- 
ian d ? BclilcsingiT. 

168. Weimar’s Voikslled. Also 
for organ and IF. 2 and 4 
bauds. KOhn. 

6. For Single Voice /nd PF 

169. Oesammelte 1 leder. Kahnt* 
J. Align on's Lied (al-'o with 
orch, ncromp. and for PF.) ; 2. 
Es war ein Konig (also for PF.) ; 

5. Der du voua Hiromel I list 

(also for PI.); 4. FreudAoll 
und IcidvolJ ; 6. Wer nie t-eln 
Brod , 0. Uber Rllen Glploln 
1st Uuh’ ; 7. J>er LlscLerkimlie 
(also with orch ); 8. Der Hiit 
(also wilt) onh.), 9. DerAlpen- 
jAger (also with orch.) ; 10 Die 
Loreley (also with orch. and for 
PF.) ; 11. All) Rhein (also for 
PF.) ; 12. Vergiltet sind mein 
I.ieder ; 13. l)u List wlc eine 
Blutne; 14. Anfangs wollt' h h ; 
1.5. Aluigens slch' ich auf ; 16, 
Ein lichtcubaum (2); 17. I oni- 
ment disaient ils ^ 18. Oh t 

ouand jc dors; 19. H’il eat un 
charniant ga/on ; 20. Enfant al 
I’cHaia roi; 21, Ea rauseben 
die W’inde ; 22. W’o wellt cr ? 
23 Nlniin’ einen Htrahl ; 24. 
Hctiwi-bf, lilaues Auge ; 25. Die 
V.'llergnift : 26. Augiuliu dal 

blondo crin (also for PF.) ; 27. 
Kllng Icise : *28. Es muas ein 
W underbares sein ; 29. Mutter 
Gottes HtrAusslein (1); 80. Ditto 
(2); 31. Lasst mich ruhen ; 32. 
W ic singt die Lerche ; 83. In 
Liebeslust ; 34. Ich mbchte 

hingehu ; 36. NonnenwerUi 

(also for PF.); 36. Jugendglflck; 
37. W leder iiiocht’ ich dir be- 
gegnen ; 38. Bliime und Duft ; 
39. Ich llebe dich; 40. Die atille 
WaaaeiTose ; 41. Wer nie sein 
Brod : 42. Ich scheidc ; 43. Die 
drel Zlgeuner (also with orch.i; 
44. Lebe wohl ; 46. Was Llebe 
eel ; 46. Die todte Nachtigall ; 
47. Bist du ; 48. Gebet ; 49 
Einst ; 60. An Edlitam ; 61. 
Und sprlch ; 52. Die Plscbers. 
toohter : 53. Sei still ; 64. iMi 
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GlQckliche ; 66. Ihr Qlocken 
von Marling. Kahnt. 

170. II m’almalt tant (also for 
1*K.>. Hchott. 

171. DrelLleder. 1. HoheLlebe : 
2. Gestorben war Ich; 3. O Ueb’; 
also for PF. as ‘ Liebestraume.' 
Ktoftier (see No. 123). 


172. Tro sonettl dl Petraroa. 
Xlasliuger. 

173. Die Machi d«t Musik. Kist- 
ner, 

174. Jeanne d'Aro au bftrher. 
Mezzo-soprano and orch.. or 
PF. Schott. 

178. Ave Maris Biella. Kahnt. 


Vni. PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT TO DECLAIMED 
POEMH 

176. Bflrger's Leonore, Kaliot ; 

Lenau’s Der traurlge Moncb, 

Kabul ; Jokal's Des todten 
Dicbters Liebo, Taborszky & 


Parscb ; Blrachwitz's Ilelge’s 
Treue, Schuberth ; Tolstoy’s 
Dcr blindo Sanger, Bessel, 
Petersburg, also for PF. 


IX. REVISED EDITIONS OF CLASSICAL -WORKS 


177. Beethoven. 1. A II. Sonatas 
complete. 111. Variations for 
PF. Holo. IV. Various PF. 
coinpo.'^itions for 2 and 4 bauds. 

V. Duets lor PF. and violin. 

VI. Duets for PF. and violon- 
cello, or horn. VII. Trios for 
PF., violin and violoncello. 
X. Masses, vocal score XIV. 
String quartets. XV. Trios 
tor stringa, wind and strings, 
and wind only. Holle. 


178. Field. 18 Nocturnes, anno* 
tated. Schuberth. 

179. Hummel's Septet ; also as 
quinte for PF. and strings. 
Bcliuberth. 

180. Schubert's PF. Bonatas and 
Bolos (.selected) ; 2 vols. Cotta. 

181. W eiicr's PF. Bonatas and 
Solos ; '2 vols. (.-lotta. 

182- Vlole's Gartenlaube ; 100 

Etudes in 10 parts. Kaiint. 


X. LITERARY WGRKS 


183. Dc la Fondatlon-Goethe a 
Weimar. Brockhaus, 1851. 

184. Lohengrin et Tannhkuser de 
Richard Wagner. Brockhaus, 
1881. 

185. R. Wagner's Lohengrin und 
Tannh&uaer ; with musical 
illustrations. Eyssen. 

isn. Fr<d. Chopin. B. & H. 1852. 

187. Die Zigeuner und ihre Musik 
In Dugam. In German and 
Hungarian ; the former revised 
by Cornelius. Heckenast, Press- 
burg, 1861. 

188. Uber Field's Nocturnes ; 
French and German. Schu- 
berth, 1859. 


189. Robert Franz. Leuckarl* 
1872. 

190. L'outributlons to OazetU 
tntMieale de Paris, and in the 
\eue Zeltsehrift fUr Jdtutk. 
Kahnt. 

191. Schumann’s Musikaliacbe 
Ilaua- und Lebensregeln ; 
translated into French. Schu- 
i'erth. 1800. 

A ciimpiete edition of the 
writings in a German version 
bj' L. llamann, is prepared by 
that writer. 6 vols. out of 7 
published (1894). General 
Index by J. Kapp (1910) 

F. H. 


Original, for Pianoforte : 

Annies de pdlerinage. Troisl^me amKie: No. 1. Angelus (also f*i 
string quartet). No. 2. Aux I'ypres de la Villa d’Este. No. 3. Do. 
No. 4. Les Jeux d’eaux k la Villa d'Este. No. 6. ‘ Bunt lacryuine 
rerum ’ cn mode hongrols. No. ti. Marche fun^bre. No. 7. ‘ Sursum 
corda' (also for solo voices, Bebott), 'Alwchied,' russisehes Volks- 
lied). ‘ Die Trauer-Unndel ' (Fritzsch). 3 Vaises oubll^es ; Valse 
416giaque (Bote & Bock) ; £tude in C ; Andante maestoso (Rosa- 
volgy). Grosses Concert-Fantasia fiber spanische Welsen (Llcht). 
En ttdr, noctunie. Twelve books of Technical Studies, with more 
to follow (Schuberth). 

Transcriptions : 

Processional March from * Parsifal ’ (Schott). Other Wagner 
transcriptions (Bchott, and B. & H.). Berlioz’s ‘ Harold ' Symphony 
(Leuckarl). Verdi’s ' Aida ’ and ' Requiem,’ L^seu’s ' Hagen und 
Kriemhilde,' ‘ Fau.st ’ und Intermezzo from * Uber alien Zaubem 
Liebe ’ (Bote & Bock). Lletiesscene and Fortuua's Kugel from 
Goldschmidt’s ’ Die sieben Todsiinden.’ Rubinstein’s * Gcll* rollt* 
and ‘ Der Asra ’ (Klstner). Schumann’s ' Provenfalisches Minnelicd ’ 
(Fdratner). Forty-two Liedcr by Beethoven, Franz, Selumiaun and 
Mendelssohn (B. & U.). Paraphrase of themes from Handel's 

* Almira.’ Paraphrase of themes from modern Russian works. 
NMihorsky’s 'Romance.' Arrangements of Fest-Cantata for 4 
hands ; nocturne, 4 hands. Schubert’s Marches, 4 hands. Beet- 
huveu’s Concertos, 2 PFs. 

The works still unpublished Include a Requiem on the death of 
the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico ; * Hosannali ! ’ for organ and 
trombone ; * Rosario ’ for organ or hannonium, 3 pieces, 1879 ; 

* Quasi Cedrus ’ tenor solo, female chorus and banuouiiuu ; ’ Marlen- 
garten,’ vocal trio with organ ; ‘ Verlassen,' song ; ' Romance ou- 
bliee, PF., 1880; ’Am Grabe R. Wagners,’ string quartet, 1883; 

* UngarlscheBildnisse ' (3), for PF,, 1884 ; from Mephlsto-Walzer for 
piano, and Mei>t)isto Polka ; * Pax vobiscum,’ male voice quartet 
with organ, 1886 ; a ‘20tli Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Liszt had completed, or Is said to have partly written : New 
symphonic poem for organ, on Imes by Herder, ' The Organ ' ; ’ Lo 
sposalizio ’ (organ) ; score of Zarembskl’s duets ; * Die Macht der 
Musik,' song ; Fantasia for orch. and PF. on Schubert's ' Der 
Wanderer ’ ; ' Die Nebensonnen ' and ‘ Aufenthalt ' (Schubert) for 
PF. ; * Welhelied ' to Leo Xlll. ; ’ Der ewige Jude,’ for PF. with 
declaimed poem (Sebubart). 

The discovery of a concerto entitled ’Malediction,’ and of a choral 
work, ' The Creation,’ has been reported.! 
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The task of collecting Liszt’s posthumous 
works has not been an easy one, the composer 
having distributed his MSS. amongst his friends 
and pupils. 


Published by Tkborszky ti Parscb, Budapest ; 

* Ungarisches Kbnigslied.’ for male voices or mixed "’horus with 
orchestral accompaniment ; the same in PF. score, and In arrange- 
ments for baritone solo, and for 4 hands and 2 hands on the PF. 

’ Ungam's Oott,' for baritone solo and ad lib. chorus of male 
voices. Also for PF. 2 hands ; also for PF. left hand ; also lor 
organ or harmonium ; also for cymbal. 

Cairdas for PF. 2 hands. 

CsArdks macabre or obstin^. Do. 

Dem Andenken Petofl's fur PF. 2 and 4 hands. 

16th Hungarian Rhapsody (Munkkesy), 2 hands ; also 4 hands, 
17th do. (Aus dem Figaro Album), Ibth do. (F'hr das Album der 
Budapester Auastellung). 19th do. (nach C, Abrknyi's ’(;skrdks 
nobles ’). 


Published by Kahnt’s Nachfolger 
‘ Christus,’ PF. arrangements, 2 and 4 bands. 

Antiphon for St. < 'ecilia’s Day, contralto solo and 6-part mixed 
choir, and orchestral accompaniment. Also PF. or vocal score. 

‘ Le Grucittx,’ for contralto solo, with harmonium or PF. accom- 
paniment. 

Missa pro Organ o. 

Sacred Choruses. No. X., Anima Oiristl ; No. XI., Tu es Petrus ; 
No. XII., Duminiu conservet cum. 

‘ Balve Regina ’ (Gregorian), for harmonium or organ. 

Songs : ‘ Verlassen,' ‘ Jeh verier die Kraft.’ 

Duet : ‘ O Meer Iw Abendstrahl.’ 

‘ Sounenhymnus.’ Baritone solo, male voice chorus, organ and 
orchestra. Also vocal score. 

‘ SUnUlaus,’ oratorio, unfinished. Full score. Vocal score, 
eingle numbers published. 

‘ Salve Folouia,’ Interludium. Full score. Also arrangement 
for PF. 

‘ De Profundis,' Ps, cxxix., bass or alto solo, with PF, or organ. 
Responses for soli and choir and organ, called ‘ Beptem Bacra* 
menu,’ 1877-78, 

CioUected Bonp. 

By variotis Publishers : 

V * bis xum Grabe,’ symphonic poem, after a drawing 

by Michael Zlchy. 

Varianten und ZusAtzo to * FestklAnge.' 

Le Triomphe funkbre dc Tos-e,’ epilogue to ‘ Tasso.’ 

Two new Mephlsto-Walzer. orch. and PF. 2 or 4 hands (Fflntner). 

« Hymne des marins, chorus and accompaniment ad lib 
, Fax vobiscum,’ motet, 4 male voices. 

, JJatijs est Christus,' 4 male voices. 

• 8 V absolvlitl,’ baritone so’o and chorus. 

• 2 Nacht, tenor foIo and S-part female chorus (Ffirstner). 

Nun danket alle Qott,’ chorus, organ, trumpets, trombones and 

drumii. 

Antiphon for 8t. Cecilia’s Day, contralto solo and 6-part female 
ononis. 

• Onus/ for male choir, published 1687. 


Brtef%teeh*el x. WaoMr und LUzt (*2 vols., .3rd ed. 1910, E. Kloss). 
LiiU'i Bnefe (9 vols., 1893-1904). Edited with the following 
volumes bv La Mara. (See l,ii’sur«.) 

Briefa herrorro'ttnder Zeitfenositen an F. Liszt (3 vols., 1895 1904). 
Briefuechsel z, F. Liazi und II. von Billotv (1898). 

Briefvechsel z. F. Liszt und dam Orosshertog K. A. von Saehxon 
( 1908 ). 

Briefe an seine Mutter ( 1018 ), 

Itszl’s Bnefe an K. Udle (1903). Kd. by A. Stem. 

Vngedrwkte Originalbnefe (1902). Kd liy R. von Beydlitz. 

F Liszt’s Bnefe an Baton A. .August (1911). 

Homisehe brieie (1864-09). Kd. R. von Schldzer (1913). 

Bioohapuhch, Etc. 

1. During I.is/t’A life : 

L. Rkllstab : F Liszt (1H42). 

R. Poni : F. Liszt (1883). 

A. Haiskth ; Borodin et Liszt (1886). English version by R, 
Newiiiarch. 

L. Kamann : F. Liszt ah Kdnstlet utid MfUseh (1880). English 

translation, E. Cowdrev (2 vols., 188‘J). 

2. Since l.lsrt’M death : 

O. LOkino : F. Lisit (1896, A. M. O. NeuJahrstDck). 

A. Gdi.iKRirii ; F. Liszt (Berlin, 1908 ). 

J. Kapp lAsU und Hoaner (1909) ; F. Liszt (1909, 7th ed. 1918). 

B. SniRAPicR; F. /,i«MLell>zig, 1914). 

E. Rkcss : F. Liszt, tin Lebensbild Ub98) ; F. Liszt's Lieder 
(1907), 

A. TAPKRt : La PMna Commedia . . . dl F. Liszt (IWi). , 
La Mara (•ee Lipsiusi : Bilder und Briefs aus dem Leben der 
FUrstin K. Sagn- H'ittgenstein ( 1906 ). 

CobiMA Waonkr : F. /.f«zf (Munii’h, 1911). 

J. C. Huhkkkk : F. Liszt (New York. 1911). 

J. (-Hantovoinb : F. Liszt (Paris, 1910, Afaitres de la 
Afusigue). 

M. CalvocoRKSSi ; Liszt (Paris, 1906, Musieiens Cil^bret). 

A. Hkrvry : F. if *zf (London). 

P. Kaabx: (Irosshertog Bari Alexander und Liszt (Leipzig, 
1918). 

J. G. pRon’noMHB : Franz Liszt (Paris, Fabre, 1910), 

A. SAnnks : Le Centenaire de Liszt — Liszt d Lyon (Paris, FromonL 
1911). 

P. L. Robert : Btudes sur Bedeldieu, Chopin et Liszt (Rouen. 
Latnd, 191.3). 

L. BouRocks ET An. DiiNk&fiAz: La Afusigue et vie intMeure 
(Paris, Alcan, 1921). 

Pbriodioals 

8.r.Ar., 1907 A. DE Bertha, Franz Liszt. S.I.Af,, 1911 (No.ll): 
Vincent d’Indt, From Liszt en 1S73. K. d’Iboz Lettres de Liszt 
— Lettres de Berlioz d Liszt eonservies au Alusie de Weimar. A. 
Souhsioh: Liszt Ferene ilete {La Vie de F Liszt), Budapest, 1926 

L. M. M., with addns. 


1 All posthumous MBS. were handed over to the Allg. Deutsche 
HusikvereiD by the Princess Hohenlobe, the daughter of Liszt’s 
faithful frlaid and testatrix the Frlnoest Wittgenstein who dM 
in 1867. 



LITANIAE LAURETANAE 

TJTANIAI<] LAURETANAE (Litany of 
Loreto), a solemn Jjitany, sung in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

It is no longer possible to ascertain when, 
where or by whom this Litany was originally 
written ; but, if we may trust the very gener- 
ally retjeived tradition that it was first chanted 
at Loreto, and carried thence, by pilgrims, to 
all parts of the world, it cannot be of earlier 
date than the closing years of the 13th century. 
In other places than Loreto (where it is sung 
every evening) it is most frequently sung either 
in solemn Processions or during the Exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament at Benediction ; 
but its use — especially on the Continent — is by 
no means restricted to those particular occa- 
sions. In Rome, for instance, it is constantly 
sung, at almost every popular service, to 
a simple plain - song melody familiar to all 
Italians, and printed in the Ratisbon edition 
of the Uirecforium Chori. This is probably 
the oldest music to which the words w'cre ever 
adapted. Its date, like theirs, is uncertain : 
but it is at least old enough to have attracted 
the attention of the great polyphonic com- 
posers of the lOth century, some of whom 
have treated it in their best and most devout 
stylo. ^ 

Palestrina was especially devoted to the 
Litany, and, in 1593, published a volume 
containing, in two books, ten different settings 
of exquisite beauty, composed for the use of 
the Confraternity of the Holy Rosary. One 
of the most beautiful divisions of the work is 
reprinted in the fourth volume of Proske’s 
Musica divina, and all are published in the 
complete edition of Breitkopf & Hartel. 

Another volume of lutanies, by various 
authors, was published at Munich in 1595 by 
Georgius Victorinus, under the title of The- 
saurus liianiarum. We here find among other 
interesting w^orks a charming Litany, by 
Orlando di Lasso, founded entirely upon the 
plain -song canto fermo, and so simple in con- 
struction that the most modest choir need feel 
no hesitation in attempting it. This Litany 
is also reprinted entire in the fourth volume of 
Musica divinaf together with some others from 
the same rare work, which fortunately is not 
the only collection that has been preserved to 
us from the 16th century. Under the title 
of Litaniae Catholicae ad Christum ^ Beatam 
Virginem, et Sanctos, a highly interesting work 
was printed by Wolfgang Eder at Ingolstadt 
in 1589. Another, called Sacrae litaniae 
variae, was published at Antwerp in 1595. A 
precuous volume, believed to be unique, want- 
ing the title and first nine pages — and there- 
fore without date — is preserved in the library 
bequeathed by Dr. Proske to the cathedral of 
Ratisbon . And many other printed collections 

> The moat ancient printed copy la that of Dilingen OW8), 
CkMtanzo Porta set It 1676. The Litany of Loreto waa offlclaUy 
approved by Pope Slztua V, (1687). w. B. o. 
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are still extant, containing quite a little 
treasury of Art. 

At Notre-Dame the Litany in annually sung, 
in grand procession, on the afternoon of the 
Feast of the Assumption, to a form of the 
First Tone, which, set with the melody in 
the tenor, produces an indescribably solemn 
effect. w. s. R. 

LITANY, see Response ; Tallis. 

LITERES, Antonio {d. Madrid, after 1752), 
Spanish operatic composer. The earliest dated 
work in the National Library, Madrid, is ‘ Jupi- 
ter y Danae ’ (1700), a piece in throe acts and 
ballet, scored for violins and bass. ‘ Azis y 
Galatea ’ is dated 1709, while the libretto of a 
lost oratorio, ‘ S. Vicente,’ belongs to 1720. In 
a collection of ‘ Psalmos de Visperae,’ etc., 
printed at Madrid, 1731 (Bibl. Provincial, 
Toledo), Literes is described as musico violon 
(musician, bass-viol) in the Chapel Royal. After 
the disastrous fire at the Royal Palace, Madrid 
(1734), in which most of the music was lost, 
Literes and N ebra {q.v. ) were ordered to arrange 
the M88. which had survived and write what 
music, was neticssary for services in the (Chapel 
Royal. Literes w^as possibly second organist 
at the time, and he certainly held that appoint- 
ment in 1752. Ho was praised by the moralist 
Padre Feijoo for the loftiness and sweetness of 
his style : an example of his music is given by 
Mitjana.^ Besides the opera mentioned above, 
the Nat. Library at Madrid possesses MS. scores 
of ‘ Los Elementos ’ and ‘ Dido y Eneas,’ both 
described as opera armonica al esiilo Yialiano, 
and ‘ Coronis,’ a Zarzuela {q.v.) in 2 acts (the 
last two are unsigned). There exists a quantity 
of church music; by him (Chapel Royal, Madrid). 
Two hymns w^ere printed by Esiava. 

J. B. T. 

LITOLFF, Henry Charles (6. London, 
Feb. 6, 1818; d. Bois le Combes, near Paris, 
Aug. 6, 1891). His father, a French Alsatian 
soldier taken prisoner by the English in the 
Peninsular War, had settled in London as a 
violinist after the declaration of peace, and had 
married an Englishwoman. In the beginning 
of the year 1831 Henry Litolff was brought by 
his father to Moscholes, who on hearing the boy 
play the piano, was so much struck by his 
unusual talent that he offered to take him 
gratis as a pupil ; and under his generous care 
Litolff studied for several years. He made his 
first appearance (or one of his first) at Covont 
Garden Theatre, July 24, 1832, as ‘ a pupil of 
Moscheles, 12 years of age.’ In his 17th year 
a marriage of which the parents disapproved 
obliged him to leave England and settle for a 
time in France. For several years after this 
event Litolff led a wandering life, and during 
this period he visited Paris, Brussels, Leipzig, 
Prague, Dresden, Berlin and Amsterdam, 
giving in those towns a series of very successful 

3 jSfiel. la nauiqtia: Eipagn$, pp. 2111-13. 
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concerts. In 1851 he went to Brunswick, and 
undertook there the business of the music 
publisher Meyer, marrying, as his second wife, 
the widow of the owner. In 1860 he trans- 
ferred this business to his adopted son Theodor 
Litolff, and he, in 1861, started the well-known 

Collection Litolff,’ as a cheap and accurate 
edition of classitial music, which was among 
the earliest of the many series of similar size 
and aim now existing. It opened with the 
sonatas of Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn 
(vols. i.-iv.). Henry Litolff himself went to 
Paris. His third wife was a Comtesse de 
Larochefoucauld. His opera ‘ Les TempUers * 
w^as produced at Brussels in Jan. 1886. 

About 116 of his works, including several 
operas, a violin concerto, a short oratorio, 
‘Ruth et Boaz ’ (1869) and much chamber 
music, have been published. Among the best 
of them may be reckoned some of his pianoforte 
pieces, such as the well-known ‘ Spinnliod,’ a 
few of his overtures and his symphony con- 
certos, especially Nos. 3, 4 and 5 ; the latter 
are remarkable for their wealth of original 
ideas in harmony, melody and rhythm, and for 
their beautiful instrumentation (see Berlioz’s 
Les Musiciemy p. 303). A. H. wr. 

LITUUS. The litum was used by the 
cavahy, and answered to the ‘ cavalry trumpet * 
of modern armies. It was cylindrical in bore 
^vitli an expanding bell-mouth, and was turned 
back upon itself only at the bell-end, so that its 
general form was that of a crooked staff, or the 

letter J. {Boe PLATE LXVIIL^o. 2.) The 
pitch of one discovered in 1827 at Cervetri, and 
now preserved in the palace of the Vatican at 
Rome, is g, an octave higher than the Buccina, 
and a major third higher than the modern 
cavalry trumpet of the British Army, which is 
in E Hat. That the distinction between the 
Roman tvha and lituus is real needs tor proof 
no more scholarship than is contained in 
Horace’s ‘ First Ode to Maecenas * : 

‘ Multos castra luvant, et lituo tubae 
Permixtu-s sonitus.’ 

On this passage Torcellini comments, ‘ Sunt 
qui lituum a tuba distinguunt, ex eo quod ille 
equitum sit, haec vero peditum.’ The dis- 
tinction is good to-day. The tuba was the 
Infantry Bugle * ; the lituus the ‘ Cavalry 
Trumpet.’ The derivation of litum may 
indeed be originally Greek ; certainly it is 
proximately from the hooked augur’s staff of 
the Oscans, 'which had been Mercury’s wand, 
and has become the bishop’s crozier. Both 
Ma and lituus figure on Trajan’s column, in 
the triumphal procession. Vegetius defines the 
mrmer : ‘Tuba — quae directa est, appellatur.’ 
This straight form reappears even in more 
rocent times, as in a fine picture by Baltazarini • 
by comparing it with the average height of the 
players, it may be estimated at about seven 


feet long. The lituus is figured by Bartolini 
from a marble Roman tombstone with tht* 
inscription : 

*M. Julius Victor 
ex collegio 

Liticinum Cornicinum,' 

which is perhaps the first mention of a society of 
professional musicians. d. j. b. 

LITVINNE, Felia (Litvinov) (6. Russia, 
1861), operatic soprano. Her vocal training 
took place in Paris under Mrne. Barth- Banderoli 
and Victor Maurel. Her sister was the wife of 
Edouard de Reszke, and she married Dr. Em- 
manuel Depoux. After a promising debut at 
the Theatre dos Italieiis, Paris (1886), she jt)iiiod 
Mapleson’s American company and ap})eared at 
the Academy of Music, Now York, in the follow- 
ing winter as Leonora in ‘ II Trovatore,’ Aiditi 
being the conductor. On her return she sang 
with success at St. Petersburg and Moscow ; also 
at the Lamoureux Concerts in Paris during a 
lengthy period of study entirely devoted, by the 
I advice of the De Reszkes, to the mastery of the 
loading Wagnerian roles. In some of these — 
notably Isolde and Briinnhilde — she created a 
good impression in France, her fine voice and ex- 
cellent declamation earning warm praise. She 
sang meanwhile under Cortot at the Chateau 
d’Eau in 1902, and afterwards at the Op6ra- 
Comique and the Gaicte. Later on she appeared 
w'ith Jean do Reszke in ‘ I’ristan ’ and ‘ Sieg- 
fried * at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, and in 1899 made a successful debut 
with him at Co vent Garden as Isolde, besides 
taking part in subsequent seasons as Donna 
Anna, Bruimhilde, Aida, La Gioconda, etc. She 
last sang in London in the winter season of 

H. K. 

LIVERATI, Giovanni {b. Bologna, c. 1772), 
pupil of Mattel and Gibolli, singer and com- 
poser. In 1792 he w^as tenor singer at Barce- 
lona theatre. After a position in Madrid he 
became Kapellmeister to the King of Prussia ; 
loft Potedam in 1800 for Prague ; went to 
Trieste in 1804 and thence to Vienna, where he 
settled as singing-master, and produced success- 
fully some operas. In 1814 ho w ent to London 
as composer for the opera, but returned to 
Italy, 1817. He composed operas, chamber 
duets, arias, etc. e. v. d. s. 

LIVERPOOL. The most important musical 
organisation in Liverpool is the Philhaiimonio 
•Society, founded Jan. 10, 1840. Occasional 
concerts at first were given in the Collegiate 
Hall, Shaw Street. In 1849, however, the 
Philharmonic Hall was opened, which is said to 
be acoustically one of the most perfect in 
England. At first a permanent conductor was 
appointed to conduct orchestral or choral con- 
certs every year, and this position has been held 
in turn by Sir Julius Benedict (1867), Max 
Bruch (1880), Sir Charles Hall6 (1883) and 
Sir Frederic Cowen (1896). This policy was 
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abandoned in 1910in favour of guest conductors. 
The Liverpool Philharmonic Society possesses a 
choir of 250 voices under a permanent chorus- 
master (Dr. A. W. Pollitt). 

Chamber music is represented mainly by the 
Rodewald Concerts Society, which was 
founded in 1011 and named after a wealthy 
patron of music, the late A. E. Rodewald. The 
Sociedy has a membership of 200 and provides 
six chamber concerts every season. 

Liverpool claims to itself the most flourishing 
branch of the British Music Society {q.v.)^ 
which, founded in 1919, possesses its own club- 
room and library and has been the means of 
introducing to Liverpool celebrated singers and 
quartets. Its a(;tivities extend to many fields, 
for the iSociety has a Choral Circle, a con- 
temporary Music; C 'ircle, and affiliated to it is 
the Liverpool Amateur Orchestral Society 
of 80 performers. The first provincial Con- 
gress of the British Music Society was held in 
Liverpool in 1924. 

Choral music is cultivated by the Liverpool 
CiiuRuii Choir Association, which was foundeid 
in 1899, It became the means of bringitig 
tog(*thcr;>,ll the church choirs of the city for the 
purpose of an annual festival. Before the war 
14 such festivals were given in t lie. 8t. George’s 
Hall. After a period of susp(‘nsion during the 
war the Association was revivi'd in 1921, and 
the first Festival Service in the now Liverfiool 
Cathedral was given in 1924. H. A. Brans- 
combo has been hon. conductor of tho Associa- 
tion since its inception. 

Tho best known of tho many choral societies is 
the Liverpool Welsh (Jhoral Union, founded 
in 1901, uith a chorus of 250 voices. Its first 
conductor vas Harry Evans, after whose death 
in 1914 T. Hopkin Evans was appoint/od. In 
1923 tho choir visited I. on don on the invitation 
of Lord Howard de Walden, to sing Holbrooke’s 
Dramatic; Choral Symphony. 

Two organisations undertake to educate 
young pc;ople in musical appreciation : 

(1 ) 3’hk Art Studies Association, founded 
in 1908 by olomontary school teachers. It 
secured a grant from the Education Committee 
in 1923, which enables it to give 62 recitals 
every season attended by some 14,000 school 
children. 

(2) The Rusiiworth and Dreaper Or- 
CHE.STRAL CONCERTS FOR YoUNC FOLK, which 
started in 1022, represented a first attempt in 
England to provide a S 3 '^ 8 tematic course of 
appreciation in orchestral music for children. 
Eight concerts are given every j'ear. At the 
invitation of tho Annual Conference of the 
British Association a demonstration concert 
was given in 1923 before the delegates in the 
St. George’s Hall, and a similar demonstration 
was given the following year for the delegates 
of the British Music Society’s Congress. 

IdVEUPOOL Univebsity.— The Alsop Lecture- 
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ship in Music was founded in 1925 and Gustav 
Holst gave the inaugural lecture. 

Organ Music. — The great organ in the St. 
George’s Hall is a particularly fine example of 
its maker, Willis. Weekly recitals are given 
by tho city organist, H. F. Ellingford, who 
succeeded Dr. A. L. Peace, who held tho 
appointment after tho death of the renowned 
W. T. Best. The new cathedral has provided 
Liverpool with a still more magnificent speci- 
men of the organ -builder’s art, tho gift of Mrs. 
James Barrow, and the creation of Henry 
WillLs, junior. Tho instrumtmt was opened on 
Oct. 18, 1920, by Henry Goss-Custard (q.v.), 
tho cathedral organist. 

Liverpool Mitsical Festivals. — Tlieso did 
not. take p!a(;e with regularity. The first was 
hold in 1784, tho next in 1790, and the next in 
1799. They wore then suspended till 1823, 
18.30 and 183G (Oct. 4-7, Sir G. Smart con- 
ductor), when Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul ’ was 
performed for the second time, and for the first 
time in England. L^p to this date tho concerts 
had been held in churches, but the next fes- 
tival took place at the Philharmonic Hall in 
1874 (Sept. 29-Oct. 1) — conductor Sir Julius 
Benedict. The St. George’s Hall, containing 
rooms available for music, was opened in 
t'-optember 1854. F. B. 

LLOYD, Charles Harford (6. Thornbury, 
Glos., Oct. If), 1849 ; d, Slough, Oct. IG. 1919), 
a distinguished organist whose compositions 
take a minor but distinct place in the English 
revival of the X'ictorian era. 

The son of Edmund Lloj^d, a solicitor, he 
was educated at Thornbury Grammar School 
and Rossall S(;hool. From the latter he went to 
Magdalen Hall (now Hertford College), Oxford, 
in Oct. 18G8 as tho holder of an open classical 
scholarship. He graduated Mus.B. 1871, B.A. 
1872, M.A. 1875, taking a second class in the 
Final Theological School, but it was not till 1892 
that ho procoodod to the degree of Miis.D. 
While an undergraduate ho was instrumental 
in establishing the Oxford University Musical 
Club, and was elected its first president (see 
Oxford). Lloyd was appointed organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral in June 187G as successor 
to S. S. Wesley, and the appointment was 
backed by the personal recommendation of 
Wesley, who had been greatly impressed by 
Lloyd’s powers of improvisation. In this capa- 
city he conducted the festivals of the Throe 
Choirs in 1877 and 1880. In 8ept. 1882 he 
8uc;ceedod Corfe as organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, and in the same year became 
conductor of tho Oxford Choral Society in 
succession to Walter Parratt. From 1887-92 
he taught organ and composition at the R.C.M. 
In 1892 he succeeded Barnby as precentor and 
musical instructor of Eton College. On his re- 
tirement from that post ho became (1914) 
organist of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. In 
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1902 he was placed on the Council of the 
R.C.M. ; he was at various times examiner in 
music to the universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
and London, and was president of the R.C.O, A 
memorial window to Lloyd has been placed in 
Gloucester Cathedral, and a scholarship for a 
chorister to continue his musical training after 
leaving the choir has been founded there. 

As a composer Lloyd was more than the 
writer of ephemeral works for festival perform- 
ances. Ho has left something of permanent 
value in two directions, Anglican church 
music and short works for unaccompanied 
choirs in the madrigal and partsong styles. 
While those show the influence Wesley and 
Parry, and he may be described as a lesser 
h'ght in the school of which they were the 
masters, an individual touch appears hero and 
there. There is a poetic subtlety in his ‘To 
morning ’ (8 voices), dedicated to the Leeds 
Philharmonic, which is sj)ontaneous, not de- 
rived, and the lyrical handling of the voices in 
‘ Mark when she smiles ’ (Spenser) makes it an 
example of the English partsong at its best. 

LIST OF PUBUSHKD WORKS 

Cantatas. — ' Hero and Leander,' for soli, chorus and orchestra 
(Worcester Festival, 1«84) ; * Hong of Balder,’ for ."oprano solo and 
chorus (Hereford Festival, 1885) ; ‘ Andromeda,* for soli, chorus 
and orchestra (Gloucester Festival, 1880) ; ‘ The Longhcards’ Saga,' 
male chorus and PF, a(!ot., 1887. * A Song of Jiidgment ' (Hereford, 
isri) ; * Sir Ogle and Lad7 Elsie ’ (Hereford, 18114) ; * A Hymn of 
Thanksgiving ' (Hereford, 1897) ; motet, * The Souls of the Right- 
eous ' (Gloucester, 1901). 

('horuses and incidental mtislc to ' Alcestls * (see Orerk PiiATB, 
Mnsio TO), fur male chorus, flutes, clarinets and harp, 1887. * The 
Gleaner's Harvest ' lor female chorus. 

Services In Bc» (full Cathedral), Evening Service In I) and A. In F 
and G (Parochial). Magnificat and Nunc Dimlttis in F, soli, chorus 
end orchestra (Gloucester Festival, 1880). 

Anthems. — * Art thou wearv ? * eight voices unaccompanied. 
' Blessed is he,’ with full orchestral accompaniment (Gloucester 
Festival, 1883), * Fear not, O land,’ * Give the Lord the honour,' etc. 

Duo concertante for clarinet and piano. 

Organ. — Sonata in I) minor : concerto In F minor (MS. written 
for Gloucester Festival. IHU.D. and other pieces. 

Madrigal, five parts, * When at Corlnna's eyes.* Various part- 
songs, Including * To morning ’ (Blake, eight jiarts), ‘ Allen-a-Dale,’ 
with orchestral accompaniment, * Twelve by the clock * (female 
voices), etc. Also several songs. . , 

M. ; addns. c. 

LLOYD, Edward (b. Westminster, Mar. 7, 
1845 ; d. Worthing, Mar 31, 1927), was the 
most famous English tenor of bis generation. 

The son of Richard Lloyd {b. Mar. 12, 1813 ; 
d, June 28, 1853), chorister, afterwards assistant 
lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey, and assistant 
vicar -choral of St. Paul’s, and Louisa {nee 
Hopkins, q.v.), he received his early musical 
education in the choir of Westminster Abbey 
under J ames Turle. His was a curious instance 
of a voice which never ‘ broke,’ but deepened 
gradually from treble to tenor. In 1866 he 
obtained the appointment of tenor singer in 
the chapels of Trinity and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, which he resigned in 1867 in order to 
join the choir of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
under Bamby ; he retained this post on being 
apDointed a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 
1869, a place which he held about two years. 
Subsequently he devoted himself entirely to 
concert singing. He made his first great success 
at Gloucester Festival in 1871 in Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion music, and in 1874 won uni- 


versal admiration by his singing of ‘ Love in 
her eyes sits playing ’ at the Handel Feat .val 
at the Crystal Palace. In a very short time 
Lloyd reached a position of great importance, 
both as an oratorio and concert singer. He 
was associated with the production of many 
important works in the concert-room. The list 
includes : 

The Martyr of Antioch (Sullivan). 

The Redemption (Gounod). 

Mors et Vita (Gounod). 

The Rose of Hharou (Mackenzie). 

The Golden Legend (Sullivan). 

Saint Ludmilla (Uvuhik). 

Judith (Parry). 

The Voyage of Maeldune (Stanford). 

Eden (Stanford). 

The Swan and the Skylark (Goring Thomas). 

King Saul (Parry). 

CaractacuH (Elgar). 

The Dream of Gerontlus (Elgar). 

The title-part in this was the last part of im- 
portance studied by Lloyd before his retirement 
from the profession, while still at the top of 
his powers, in 1900, when he had a series of 
farewell coiKierts, and then went to live in 
Sussex. He emerged from his retirement 
to sing a solo in the anthem at King George’s 
coronation (1911), and again to sing at a 
Mansion House concert for the benefit of 
Belgian refugees (Feb. 3, 1915). 

Lloyd’s exceptional value as a festival tenor 
was perhaps not fully realised until his retire- 
ment, for no one of liis successors had a voice 
equal to his in range and beauty, or so com- 
prehensive a talent. In looking hack on Lloyd’s 
career of about thirty years as a leading tenor, 
something more than passing mention should 
be made of his unvarying success in singing 
Wagner’s music in the concert-room. He made 
the ‘ Preislied ’ a familiar melody to thousands of 
people who had never heard ‘Die Meistersinger.’ 
At different times he was heard in the third 
acts of ‘ Lohengrin ’ and ‘ Tannhausor,’ in the 
great duet in the first act of ‘ Dio Walkiiro,’ 
and in the Forging Songs of ‘ Siegfried.’ 

w. H. H. ; addns. s. H. p., etc. 

LOBE, Johann Christian (6. Weimar, May 
30, 1797 ; d. Leipzig, July 27, 1881), musician 
and writer of some eminence on music, owed 
his musical instruction to the Grand Duchess 
Maria Paulowna. The flute was his instru- 
ment, and after performing a solo at the 
Gewandhaus, Leipzig, in 1811, he settled at his 
native place as second flute in the Duke’s band. 
He wrote five operas (‘ Wittekind,* ‘ Die 
Flihustier,’ ‘ Die Fiirstin von Granada,’ ‘ Der 
rote Domino,* ‘ Konig und Pachter,* all per- 
formed at Weimar), besides overtures and two 
symphonies for the orchestra, PF. quartets, 
and other compositions. But it is as a littera- 
teur that he is most interesting to us. He re- 
signed his place at Weimar in 1842, and in 1 846 
undertook the editing of the Allgemeine Musik 
Zeitung of Leipzig, which post he retained until 
the termination of that periodical in 1848. In 
1853 he began a publication called Fliegende 
Blatter fur Muaik, of which about twenty 
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numbers were published ; ho then edited the 
musical department of the Leipzig Illustrirte 
Zeitung, and made endless contributions to 
other periodicals. His principal books, some 
of which appeared first in the periodicals, are : 

Musikalitrhe Jtrlefe . . . von elrusr WoMbekannten two toIa.. 

Leipzig, 185‘2. 

Am dem Luben elnes Mmiker (ib. 1K59). 

Catechism of Composltluu, and another of music (both translated 

Into English l. 

Consonanzen und Disxonanzen {ib. 1869). 

Lehrbneh der mmikallxchen Composition (4 vols., ib. 1860 to 1867). 

Q. 

LOBGESANG, eine Sympiionie Cantate. 
Mendelssohn’s cantata (op. 52), known in 
England as the ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ was produced 
at St. Thomas’s Church, Leipzig, June 25, 
1840; at Birmingham (Mendelssohn conduet- 
ing), 8ept. 23, 1840. Revised and produced at 
Leipzig, Nov. 27, 1840 ; Gloucester Festival, 
8ept. 10, 1841 ; London, Sacred Harmonic 
Society, Mar. 10, 1843. 

LOBKOWITZ^ (Lobkowicz), a noble 
and distinguished Czech family, founded early 
in the 15th century, by Mikulos Chud^ z Ujezda 
(Nicholas Chuzy von Ujezd), and deriving its 
name from a place in Bohemia. The chief 
country seat of the family is at Roudnice 
(Raudnitz) on the Elbe, near Terezin (There- 
Bionstadt), and its town residences are the 
Lobkowicz Palace at Prague and the palace 
on the Lobkowitz-Platz, Vienna. The family 
has been closely and honourably connected 
with music. 

(1) Philip Hyacinth (beginning of 18th 
cent.), had musical relations with Sylvius 
Leopold Weiss, the last famous lutenist. 

(2) Fekdinand Philip {h. Prague, Apr. 17, 
1724; d. Vienna, Jan. 11, 1784). By the 
death of his father and two elder brothers he 
became the head of the house before he was 
fifteen. Gluck, whose father was in his service, 
was much aided in his early success by the 
assistance of the Prince. The two were present 
together at the coronation of Francis 1. (8opt. 
28, 1745) ; after which they wont to London in 
company with the Duke of Newcastle, who had 
represented the English Court at the coronation. 
There ^ Lobkowicz is said to have lived in a 
house of the Duke’s for two years, and it was 
during this time that Gluck produced his 
operas at the King’s Theatre, and appeared in 
public in the strange character of a performer 
on the musical glasses. (See Gluck ; Har- 
monica.) A story is told by Burney of his 
having composed a symphony bar by bar alter- 
nately with Emanuel Bach. The feat was an 
absurd one, but it at least shows that he had 
considerable practical knowledge of music. He 
was succeeded by his son, 

(3) Jose Fran (Joseph Francis) Maxi- 
milian (6. Dec. 7, 1772; d. Dec. 16, 1816). 
This is the prince whose name is familiar in 

* The Oennan form of the name Is here retained since it is in 
Uiat form that it has become famous in musical history, through 
Wnoe Josef Franz's association vlth Beethoron. 

t Cf. Burney, BUt. iv. 463. 


connexion with Beethoven. He seems, not- 
withstanding the temptations of his immense 
early wealth, to have been an exemplary char- 
acter, with no vices, and with no fault but an 
inconsiderate generosity rising to prodigality, 
which ultimately proved his ruin. He married 
Princess Marie Caroline Schwarzenberg, Aug. 
2, 1 792. His taste for music was an absorbing 
passion. He played both violin and violoncello, 
and had a splendid bass voice, which he culti- 
vated thoroughly and with success. He main- 
tained a complete establishment of orchestra, 
solo and chorus singers, with Anton Wranitzky 
(Antonin Vranicky) and Cartelliori at their 
head, for the performances of masses, oratorios, 
operas, symphonies, etc. When Beethoven 
arrived at Vienna in Nov. 1792, Lobkowicz 
was twenty, and the two young men soon 
became extremely intimate. True, beyond the 
frequent mention of his name in Ries’s EecoU 
lectionSf there is not much definite proof of 
this ® ; but it is conclusively shown by the 
works dedicated to him by Beethoven ; for we 
must remember that the dedication of a work 
by this most independent of composers was, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, a proof of 
esteem and affection. Excepting those in- 
scribed with the name of the Archduke 
Rudolph they form the longest and most 
splendid list of all his dedications. Chief* 
among them are : 

six quarietA, op. 18 (1 801-5) 5 ; Hinfonla Krolca, op. 55 (1 806) ; tripla 
concerto, op. 56 (1807); 6th and 6th Bytuphoulc'? (J800), (Hhared 
by Lobkowicz with HaRouinowHky) ; quartet In Ely, op. 74 (1810); 

• Llederkrels,' * An die feme Oellebte,’ op. 98 (1816). 

Wo must not suppose that the course of such a 
friendship as this betokens was always smooth ; 
the anecdote told on p. 264 of Vol. I. of this 
work, shows that Prince Lobkowicz, like all the 
intimates of Beethoven, and other men of 
genius, had occasionally a good deal to put up 
with. No doubt the Prince was a kind and 
generous friend to the composer. It was he 
who advised him to apply for the position of 
composer to the opera, and promoted two 
profitable concerts for him in his own palace 
and with his own band in 1807. Two years 
later he joined Kinsky and the Archduke in sub- 
scribing to Beethoven’s annuity, contributing 
700 florins (paper) per annum. On Jan. 1, 
1807, an association of noblemen, with Lobko- 
wicz at its head, took charge of the court 
theatres, and during 1810, 1811 and 1812 the 
Prince had the sole direction of the opera. He 
was one of the promoters and founders of the 
Gosellschaft der Musikfrounde in Vienna, and 
sang the bass solos at the second perform- 
ance of ‘Alexander’s Feast,’ Dec. 3, 1812. He 
was also one of the leading spirits of the noble- 
men of Bohemia who, in 1810, founded the 
‘ Jodnota ku zvolebenf hudebnfho um§nf v 

> Beethoven nicknamea him * Prince Fiizll PutzU ' — but then he 
nicknames every one. 

* See catalogue of Beethoven's M’orks, Vol. I. 

4 These ore dates of publloatioa. 
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Oechdoh * (Association for the Promotion of the 
Art of Music in Bohemia) at Prague, which in 
1811 started the famous Prague Conserva- 
rorium of Music. He had Haydn’s ‘ Creation * 
translated by Jan Kruchina into Czech, and 
had it performed in this language for the first 
time at his castle of Roudnice, on Oct. 27, 1805, 
conducted by Anton Cartellieri, and himself 
taking the bass part. Both there and at his 
other countiy seat of Jozofi (Eisonborg), at 
which latter place the theatre still exists, 
operas and plays were performed, witnessed 
amongst others by Goethe, and at which 
occasionally artists from Vienna took part. 
In addition to his great expenditure on music, 
he, like Kinsky, raist^d, equipped and main- 
tained a body of riflemen during the campaign 
of 1809. At length came the depreciation in 
the Austrian currency, the bankruptcy of the 
Government and the Einance-patent of 1811. 
Lobkowicz was unable to change his habits or 
reduce his expondituie, and in 1813 his affairs 
were put into the hands of trustees, and he 
left Vienna for Prague and Roudnice. By the 
Finance-patent Beethoven’s 700 florins were 
reduced to 280 flor. 26 kr. in Einldsungsschcine 
— all that the trustees had power to pay. Beet- 
hoven was clamorous, and his letters are full of 
complaints against the Prince — most unjust as 
it turned out, for early in 1815, through the 
Prince’s own exertions, the original amount was 
restored with arrears. Beethoven acknowledged 
this by the dedication of the Liederkreis. On 
Jan. 24, 1816, the Princess Lobkowicz died, 
and in less than a year was followed by her 
husband.^ 

A. w. T. ; addns. from information 
supplied by Vladimir Blarck. 

(4) His eldest son, Febdinand (6. Apr. 13, 
1797 ; d. Dec. 18, 1868), was also a supporter 
of music. Ho had his own orchestra and a brass 
band and cultivated singing himself. 

(5) His son, Mauiucb (Moriz) (6. Feb. 1, 
1831 ; d. Fob. 4, 1903), was, in his turn, a 
music lover, played the piano, and enriched 
the musical archive of the family with valuable 
collections. 

(6) Ferdinand, a cousin of the former 
(6. Dolni Berkovice, 1850), the last marshal of 
the Diet of the Kingdom of Bohemia, was from 
1885 until 1909 president of the above- 
mentioned ‘ Jednota ku zvolebenf hudebnlho 
umcni v Cechach * and rendered great services 
in the development of the Prague Conserva- 
torium. 

(7) Prince Maurice’s grandson, Ferdinand 
Joseph (6. Bilina, Dec. 27, 1885), in addition 
to his studies in law (Doctor juris), devoted 
himself to music and became a brilliant pianist. 
He studied under Jindfich Kdan of Albest 
(Prague). Stavenhagen and Pembaur (Munich). 

1 Por fuller detaUa of the Lobkowicz forolly the reader 1« referred 
to a pti^ by Thayer iu the JHutical World of May 17, 24, 81, 1879. 


He performed as a soloist both in Prague and 
in Vienna, and in chamber music, together 
with the famous Bohemian Quartet (<7.v.). 
As a patron of art he became an enthusiastic 
supporter of the rhythmic-pedagogical method 
of Jaques-Dalcroze. He frequently visited the 
latter’s school at Hellerau near Dresden, which 
ho ran from 1910-14, and helped to propagate 
Dalcroze schools in his own country. He 
founded (1912) societies in Prague and in 
Vienna for the promotion of the Dalcroze 
method by means of lectures and classes. He 
followed in the musical traditions of his 
ancestors and caused a thorough research and 
reorganisation of the musical archive at Roud- 
nice to be made. R. v. 

LOBO, Alfonso (b. Borja, about 1555 ; 
d, ? Seville, after 1610), Spanish church musician 
(also claimed by the Portuguese, though this is 
probably owing to confusion with Duarte Lobo). 
He hold an appointment in Lisbon. His mime 
appears in the records of Toledo Cathedral as 
having been elected maestro de capilla in 1593 : 
he is described as having been assistant to the 
maestro at Seville. In 1602 ho published a 
book of masses ; 

Liber primus mlssarum AJfonsl Lobo de Borja Sanctae Erclcsia# 
Toletanac Hlsp. rrimatU PortlonarlJ Musicesiiue Praefoctl , . , 
Madrid. J60‘2. (C6rdt.ba ; Valencia, Patriarca.) 

This ivas seen through the press by Victoria 
(q.v.). In 1604 Lobo was succeeded at Toledo 
by Alonso do Texeda ; he returned to Seville, 
and was in charge of the choir-school until 1610. 
The following works are known in MS. : 

Lectio prlraa de Icremla propheta ... In oftU'lo Tenebrarum. 
Sabbati Sanctl. Jldephonao Lupo, auctore (Seville). 

Credo Romano ad organo grande. (Kscurlal; Seville.) 

PaaRlons. (Toledo, MS. 21.) 

BespuuRu para el dia tie defunctoB, 5 v. (Toledo, MS. 24.) 

Vivo Ego dicit Doinlnua, a 6. (iCscurlal.) 

J. B. T, 

LOBO, Duarte (‘ Eduardus Lupus,’ or 
* Lopez ’ (b. 1540 ; d. 1643), Portuguese church 
composer. He studied at Evora under Manuel 
Mendes (q.v.), and then became choir-master 
there, perhaps in succession to his teacher, 
who died in 1605, or more likely under him. 
He moved to Lisbon, and hold an appoint- 
ment at the Royal Hospital, being trans- 
ferred to the Cathedra! before 1594. Many 
of his works were printed by Plantin, at 
Antwerp, and letters are preserved from the 
composer to the printer. He lived to the ago 
of 103. His style has been compared with that 
of Benevoli, but without justice. Lobo never 
employed so many voices or so many different 
groups as Benevoli ; his style has more in 
common with the later manner of Victoria (in 
the ed. of 1600) but is without Victoria’s 
imagination. 

PRINTED WORKS 

OpuBcnla: Naiallilae noctls respunnoria, 4 v, et 8. MlRRa . . . 8 v, 
B.M.V Antiphona«, 8 V. . . . Salve, chorlsS.etll v Antwerp, 
Plantio, 1602. (Seville ; Valladolid Kvora, fllbl. Publ.) 
Ofnclum defunctorum. Lisbon, (’raesbeck, 1603. 

Cantica B.M.V. vnlgo MagniAcat, 4 v. Antwerp, Flantia, 1600. 
(Munich ; Vienna, Stastsbibl.) 

Liber proceMionum ot statlonum EcclesiM Olyaeiponenzis. Liabon 
Craesbeok, 1607. 
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Llher mlssarana, 4, 6, 6 et 8 v. Antwerp, Plantin, 1621. (MS. cop 7 
tn Hcore, Brit. Mua.) 

Liber 11. miHHarum, 4, 6 ct 6 v. Antwerp, Plantin, 1634. 

MBS. 

B.M. Score of Lib. nilsHiirum, 1621, Motets in score ; Vidi a«taani, 
Audivl vocem. Paler peccavl, 6 v. ; Asperges, 4 v. ; Missa pro 
dcfunctis, 2 choirs, 8 v. 

B.C.M. Mass, 8 v. Miaaa pro defunctia. Motet, Audivl vocem, G v. 
Aapergea, 4 v. 

Fiizwilliain Coll. : Audivl vocem, 6 v. 

Granada Catliedral : Aapergea, 4 v. 

Toledo Cathedral : Pater peccavl, 4 v. ; Audivl vocem, 6 v. 
(MS. 23.) T. 

LOCATELLI, Pietro {b. Bergamo, 1093; 
d. Amsterdam, Apr. 1, 1764 '), a celebrated 
violinist, was still vt^ry young when he became a 
pupil of Corelli at Romo. Very little is known 
of his life, but ho appears to have travelled 
a good deal, and finally to have settled at 
Amsterdam, where he established regular public 
concerts. 

There can be no doubt that LocatelH was a 
great and original virtuoso. As a composer we 
must distinguish between a number of cajirices 
and Etudes — which ho evidently wrote merely 
for practice, to suit his exceptional powers of 
execution, and which have no musical value — 
and the sonatas and concertos, which contain 
very graceful and pathetic movements, and cer- 
tainly prove him to have been an excellent 
musician. In these serious works ho shows 
himself as a worthy disciple of his groat master. 
All the more striking is the contrast when we 
look at his caprices and etudes. Here his sole 
aim appears to have been to endeavour to en- 
large the powers of execution on the violin at 
any price, and no doubt in this respect he has 
succeeded only too well ; for, not content with 
legitimately developing the natural resources of 
the instrument, ho (worstops all reasonable 
limits, and aims at effects which, being adverse 
to the very nature of the violin, are neither 
beautiful nor musical, but ludicrous and absurd. 
A striking example of this tendency of his is 
to bo found in a caprice entitled, ‘ Le Laby- 
rinthe,’ where the following arpoggiando pass- 
ages occur : 




This savours strongly of charlatanism, and it 
is astonishing to find a direct pupil of Corelli 
one of the first to introduce such senseless feats 
of execution into the art of violin-playing. 
Wasielowsky not unjustly speaks of him as the 
great-grandfather of our modern * Finger- 
betoes * (Fingerhelden). 

1 Date communicated br Arthur V. Hill. 


Locatelli published ten different works : 


On. 

1. Twelva conceril Rrosal. Am- 

Rierdam, 1721. 

2. Bonata<» for flute. AmHer- 

dara. 1732. 

8. It' arte del violino, contain* 
Ingr 12 enneerti Rrosai and 
24 cap^'icM. 17.33. 

4 . Six * Introduzlonl teatralt ' 
and Mix concertoH. 1730. 
6. Six eonataa en trio. 1737. 


G. Six sonatas for violin sola 
1737. 

7. Six concerti a quattro. 1741. 

8. Trios. 2 violins and bass. 

1741. 

9. L* arte di nuova modulazione. 

Caprices ^nlmnatiques. 

10. Contrasto armonico : con- 
certos a quattro. 


Modern editions of some of his sonatas and 
caprices have been issued by Witting, Alard 
and David. 


Binti . — Un celftbre vioUninta hergomatco preeursore dt Nicola 
Paganini. 169.‘i-17G4. Lettere e documenti inediti (Estratte deJ 
Boll.'tlno della Civica Biblloteca dl Bergamo, Jan.-Dee. 1920), 
pp. 16. Anon., Bergamo, 1921. p jj, 

LOCATFILLO, Giovanni Battista, a 16th- 
century composer of the Roman school, who 
composed a book of madrigals, 2-7 v. (1628), 
songs and canzonets in collective volumes, 
1585-91 {Q.-L.). 

LOCKE, Matthew (6. Exeter, c. 1630 ; 
d. Aug. 1677), was a chorister of the cathedral 
there in 1638-41 under Edward Gibbons, and 
afterwards, it has been generally supposed, 
studied under William Wake.® He is im- 
portant in musical history as the most eminent 
of the predecessors of Henry Purcell in the 
composition of English stage music (see under 
Purcell, Characteristics of Purcell’s 
Art). 

Locke and Christopher Gibbons composed the 
music for Shirley’s masque ‘ Cupid and Death,’ 
‘ repre.9ented at the Military Ground in Leices- 
ter Fields * before the Portuguese Ambassador, 
Mar. 26, 1653. In 1656 he published his 
‘ Little Consort of Three Parts * for viols or 
violins, composed, as he tells us, at the request 
of William Wake, for his scholars. He com- 
posed ]iart of the music for Davenant’s ‘ Siege 
of Rhodes ’ in 1656, and sang in it himself. He 
composed the mu.sic, * for y« king’s sagbutta 
and cornets,’ performed during the progress of 
Charles IT. from the Tower through the city 
to W^hitehall on Apr. 22, 1661, the day before 
his coronation, for which he received the 
appointment of Composer in Ordinary to the 
;^ng. The Register of St. Mary Woolchurch 
contains the following entry : 

Miirrd. Mch. 21, 1063-4 

Mr. Mathew l.ocke of Westminster gont. 

& Mrs. Alice Smith of Annables, co. 

Herford Spinster. 

It cannot be definitely stated that this was 
the musician. There was another Matthew 
Locke, and in Aubery’s Lives (ii. 254) it is 
stated that one or other of them married ‘ Mr. 
Garnon’s daughter, of Herefordshire.* 

He composed several anthems for the Chapel 
Royal, and on Apr. 1, 1666, produced there a 
Kyrie and Credo, in which he departed from 
the ordinary usage by composing different 
music to each response. This occasioned some 
opposition on the part of the choir, in conse- 

* navv, nutory of English ifusie, denies that Locke’s reference 
to Wake' as * an intimate friend and great master in music * Implioi 
ti^t Wake had beau Locke’s own teacher. 
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quence of which he published his composition, 
"with an angry preface, on a folio sheet, under 
the title of 

‘Modern Church Music ; Pro-Accused, Censur’d, 
and Obstructed in its Performance before His 
Majesty, April 1, 1666, Vindicated by the Author, 
Matt. Lock, Cioiuposer in Ordinary to His Majesty.* 

(Of this publication, now excessively rare, 
there is a copy in the R.C.^i. Another is 
in the Fitz-wdlliam Museum, Cambridge.) To 
this period may probably bo assigned the pro- 
duction of 13 anthems for 3 and 4 voices, all 
contained in the same autograph MS., which 
Roger North describes as ‘ Psalmes to musick 
in parts for the use of some vertuoso ladyes in 
the city.* Soon afterwards, having, according 
to A. Wood’s MS. notes (Bodl. Lib.), become 
a convert to Rome, he was aj)])ointed organist 
to the queen. He had in 1604 composed ‘ the 
instrumental, vocal and recitative music * for 
Sir Robert Stapylton’s tragi -comedy, ‘ The 
Stepmother.’ In 1(>72 Davenarit’s alteration 
of ‘ Macbeth,’ vith the songs and choruses from 
Middleton’s ‘ Witch ’ introduced, was ])roduced 
at the theatre in Dorset Carden ; and Downes, 
the prompter, in his Roscius Anglicanus, 1708, 
expiessly states that the vocal music was 
composed by Locke. The music then per- 
formed remained unpublished until about the 
middle of the 18th century, when it appeared 
under the editorial care of Dr. Boyce, with 
Locke’s name as composer, and as his it was 
long undisputedly accepted. But Downes’s 
proved inaccuracy in some other things at 
length occasioned doubts of the correctness of 
his statement as to the authorship of the 
* Macbeth ’ music, and event\ially Locke’s 
right to it was denied and its composition 
claimed by some for Purcell, by others for \ 
Eccles, and by others again for Ijeveridge. No 
positive proof, however, has been adduced in 
support of any one of these claims, and until 
such is forthcoming it would be premature to 
set aside the long-standing traditional attribu- 
tion of the music to Locke. (See Macbfith 
Music.) In 1073 Locke composed the music 
(with the exception of the act tunes, by Draghi) 
for Shadwell’s ‘ Psyche,’ which he published 
in 1675, under the title of ‘ The English Opera,’ 
together with his instrumental music to Shad- 
well’s version (1673-74) of the Tempest (g.v.). 
The work is prefaced by some observations, 
■^Titten with his usual asperity, but is valuable 
as an exposition of his views of the proper form 
tor opera. The varied songs and dances of 
‘ Psj^che ’ show Locke combining the lessons 
learnt from the example of the French stage 
with the traditions of the English masque as 
h© had helped to develop them in ‘ Cupid and 
Death,’ Locke’s personal enterprise is nowhere 
more strongly shown than in a ‘ Curtain tune ’ 
of ‘ The Tempest,’ ^ which in its directly de- 

' Parta ot it are quoted by P ury, Oxf Hitt, Mv.a, vol. ill. p. 289. 


scriptive features may be regarded as one oi 
the earliest of the many storm fantasies of 
programme music. 

In 1672 an extraordinary controversy was 
begun between Locke and Thomas Salmon, 
who had published An Essay to the Advance- 
merit of Mnsich by casting away the Perplexity oj 
different Cliffs and writing all sorts of mnsich in 
one nniversal character. Locke attacked the 
work in Observations npon a late book entitled 
An Essay, etc., vTitten in a most acrimonious 
and abusive tone, to which Salmon replied in 
A Vindication of his essay, and Locke in 1673 
retorted in The Present Practice of Music 
vindicated, drc. To which is added Duellmn 
Musicum, by John Phillips [Milton’s nephew]. 
Together with a Letter from John Playfo d to Mr, 
T. Salmon in confutation of his Essay, which 
closed the disjmte* (see Playford). In 1673 
Locke published a small treatise entitled 

‘Melothpsia, or Ortaiii Oeneral llulos for playing 
upon a Oontiinied Hass, with a Choice Collection ol 
Lessons for the Harpsichord or Organ of all sorts,’ 
said to be the first of the kind published in 
England.* 

His compositions were numerous and 
various. His anthem, ‘ Lord, let me know 
mine end,’ was jjrinted by Boyce, and several 
other anthems exist in AFS. in the Tudway 
collection, the Fitzwiiliam Museum, at West- 
minster Abbey, Ely and elsewhere. Some 
anthems and Latin hymns are in ‘ Cantica 
sacra, 2nd set,’ 1674 ; some hymns in ‘ Ilar- 
monia sacra,’ 1688 and 1714; songs in ‘The 
Treasury of Musick,’ 1669; ‘Choice Ajtcs, 
Songs and Dialogues,’ 1676-84; and ‘The 
Theater of Music,’ 1687 ; and eight three-part 
vocal compositions by him (including ‘ Ne’er 
trouble thyself at the times or their turning,* 
reprinted in some modern collections) in ‘ The 
I Musical Companion,’ 1667. Instrumental com- 
I ]>o8itions by him are jmnted in ‘ Courtly Mas* 

' quing Ayres,’ 1662 ; ‘ Mustek’s Delight on the 
! nthern,’ 1666; ‘Apollo’s Banquet,’ 1669; 
! * Mustek’s Handmaid,’ 1678 (reprinted in u. S. 

; Smith’s ‘ Musica antiqua ’) ; and Greeting % 
‘ Pleasant Companion,’ 1680. In several ot 
these is ‘ A Dance in the Play of Macbeth,’ 
evidently written for an earlier version than 
that above mentioned.^ A song by him is in 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Fool turned Critic ’ (see D’Urfey’s 
Songs, 1683). The R.C.M. possesses the auto- 
graph MS. of a ‘ Consort of ffoure Parts ’ for 
viols, containing six suites, each consisting of 
a fantazia, couranto, ayre and saraband, which 
Roger North (1728) tells us was ‘ the last of the 
kind that hath been made.’ Autographs are in 
the library of King’s College, Cambridge, the 

* For a deacriptJon of Salmon’ii proposal for a reviseil notation 
see Buniey, General History of Afusie, vol. Hi. p. 47.^. 

8 William Penny’s Art of Composition, or, Hirerttons to pUty a 
Thorou) Hass is mentioned in Clavel's Catalogue of Hooks print«4 
in England since the Dreadful Fire, 1670, and in a catalogue of 
Henry Playford ’s, but no copy has been foimd. 

* Pepys, who from Nov. 6, 1664, to Dec. 21, 1668, saw * Macbeth 
performed seven timsH, mention* (Apr. 19, 1687) the * variety d 
dancing and musick ’ in it. 
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Iv.C.M. and the B.M. Add. MSS. 17,801, 
31,437, 17,799. Locke is said to have been 
buried in the Savoy, but the fact cannot be 
verified, the existing registers extending no 
farther back than 1680. Purcell composed an 
elegy on his death, printed in ‘ Choice Ayres,’ 
etc.. Book II., 1689. A portrait of him is in the 
Music School, Oxford. 

w. H. H. ; addns. D,N.B., etc. ; rev. c. 
LOCKENBURG (Giovanni Lochenburgo), 
Johann von {d. circa 1591-92), chamber- valet 
to the Duke of Bavaria c. 1668, and an excel- 
lent composer. He was organist at the Bavarian 
court c. 1558 -91, and was mentioned in 1574 as 
a member of the ducal chapel. He composed 
masses, madrigals and sacred songs. (See Q.-L.) 

LOCKEY, Charles (6. Lhatchara, near 
Newbury, Mar. 23, 1820 ; d. Hastings, Dec. 3, 
1901), son of Angel l^ockcy of Oxford, w^as ad- 
mitted a chorister of Magdalen (.'ollege, Apr. 1, 
1828, remaining so until 1836, when ho went to 
Bath to study under Edward Harris. In 1842 
he became a pupil of Sir George Smart, and lay- 
clerk of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. In 1843 
ho was appointed vicar-clioral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In 1846 he Avas engaged (as the 
young(\st of four tenors) for the Birmingham 
Festival, and allotted the air ‘ "rhen shall the 
righteous,’ in the first ])erforniance of ‘ Elijah.’ 
On hearing him rehearse the song, Mendelssohn 
immediately requested him also to sing ‘ If 
w4th all your hearts,’ wdiich had before been 
assigned to another singer. ‘ A young English 
tenor,’ says t he composer,^ ‘ sang the last air so 
very beautifully that 1 was obliged to collect 
myself to prevent my being overcome, and to 
enable me to beat time steadily.’ In Apr. 1848 
ljO(;key was ap})ointed a gentleman of the 
Chajwl Royal. He married. May 24, 1853, 
Miss Martha Williams, contralto singer, who 
died at Hastings, Aug. 28, 1897. In 1859 an 
affection of the throat deprived him of voice 
and coTnj)elled his retirement. w. H. ii. 

LOCO (Lat.), ‘ in (the usual) place,’ a term 
used to re-establish the actual pitch of notes, 
after their transposition an octavo higher or 
lower, as is explained under All’ Ottava. m. 

LOCRIAN MODE (Lat. JModns Locrinus ; 
Modus HyperaeoUus), see Modes, Ecclesi- 
astical. 

LODER (1), John David {b. Bath, 1788*; 
d. London, Feb. 13, 1846), father of Edward 
James, the song-writer (see below^), was a 
skilled violinist, and his General and Compre- 
hensive Instruction -Book for the Violin, 1814; 
his Modern Art of Bowing, 1842 ; and Violin 
School, had considerable reputation. He was 
a music publisher at 46 Milsom Street, Bath, 
and about 1820 issued an edition of Handel’s 
songs, as well as many other more or less im- 
portant publications. From 1826-45 he was 

1 utter of Ann ‘^f). 1 
3 One account gives the d^itc I7i\^ 

VOL. m 


orchestral leader at the Three Choirs Festivals, 
In 1840 ho became a professor of the R.A.M., 
and in 1845 succeeded Cramer as leader of 
the Ancient Concerts. Another of the same 
family, A. Loder, w'as about the same period 
established as a music-seller at 4 Orange Grove, 
Bath. F. K. 

(2) John Fawcett (6. 1812 ; d. Apr. 16, 
1853), son of the above, an excellent violinist 
and able orchestral leader, for many years 
resided at Bath and managed the concerts there. 
When Bath ceased to be a place of fashionable 
resort Loder removed to London, and on the 
death of his father succeeded him as leader at 
most of the best concerts and festivals. 

w. u. 11 . ; addns. D.N.B., etc. 

(3) Edward Jambs (6. Bath, 1813 ; d. Apr. 

5, 1865), son of John David (1), was in 1826 sent 
to Frankfort to study music under Ferdinand 
Ries. He returned to England in 1 828, and went 
back to Germany with the view of qualifying 
himself for the medical profession, but soon 
changed his mind and again placed himself under 
Ries. When he again came back to England ho 
was commissioned by Arnold to compose the 
music for ‘ Nourjahatl,’ an old drama of his to 
which he had added songs, etc., to convert it 
into an opera, for the opening of the new English 
Ol)era House, then building. The opera was 
produced in July 1834, and, notwithstanding 
very general admiration of the music, proved un- 
attractive owing to the poverty of the libretto. 
In 1835 Loder set Oxonford’s ‘ Dice of Death.’ 
He next entered into an engagement with Dal- 
maino & Co., the music publishers, to furnish 
them with a new'^ composition every week, in 
part p(*rformance of which he produced his 
‘ Tw’olve Sacred Songs,’ dedicated to Sterndale 
Bennett. As it became necessary that some 
of the pie<;es produced under this arrangement 
should bo heard in public, an opera entitled 
‘ Francis I.’ w^as written to incorporate them 
and produced at Drury Lane in 1838. As 
might have been expected, so hoterogoneous a 
compound met with little success, although one 
song, ‘ The old house at home,’ obtained a 
widespread jjopularity. ‘ The Foresters, or 
twenty-five years since,’ and * The Deer- 
stalkers ’ w^ere brought out in 1845, and ‘Tho 
Night Dancers,’ his finest work, was produced 
at the Princess’s Theatre in 1846, revived 
there in 1860, and again at Co vent Garden in 
1860. ‘ Puck,’ a ballad opera, additiozis to 

‘ The Sultan,’ and ‘ The Young Guard,’ were 
brought out at the Princess’s in 1848. His 
cantata ‘ Tho Island of Calypso * was writtov 
for the National Concerts at Her Majesty’^ 
Theatre in 1850, but, owing to their cessation, 
remained unperformed until given at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts in 1862. ‘ Raymond and 
Acmes.’ an opera, was produced at Manchester, 
Aug. 14, 1855. 

Besiaes these works Loder -wrote some string 

n 
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quartets and numerous songs, of which * The 
Diver,’ ‘ The brave old oak,’ and ‘ Invocation 
to the deep ’ arc well known. After his retire- 
ment a set of twelve songs, six sacred and six 
secular, was brought out by subscription. 
Among these, together with several remark- 
ably fine lyrics, there is a setting of an English 
version of ‘ Wohin ’ (immortalised by Schubert) 
called * The lirooklet * which is among the most 
beautiful and effective songs in existence, quite 
worthy to stand beside Schubert’s setting of 
the original words. His compositions are dis- 
tinguished by the melodiousness of the parts 
and their skilful instrumentation. He was for 
several years conductor at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and afterwards at Manchester, but 
although musically well qualified for the office 
his want of regular, business-like habits mili- 
tated greatly against his success. About 1856 
ho was attacked by cerebral disease, which 
long afflicted him, and prevented his resuming 
his old avocations. Albums of collected songs 
were issued by Messrs. Novello and Joseph 
Williams many years after his death. 

w. H. H. ; addns. from etc. 

(4) Kate Fanny (6. Bath, Aug. 1825 ; 
d. Headley, Surrey, Aug. 30, 1904), only 
daughter of George Loder, and first cousin to 
E. J. Loder. Educated at the R.A.M., where 
she gained a King’s scholarship (1839), she be- 
came a distinguished pianist. She quitted the 
R.A.M. in 1844, in which year she played the 
adagio and rondo from Mendelssohn’s G minor 
concerto in presence and to the satisfaction of 
the composer at Mrs. Anderson’s concert at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. She was then appointed 
professor of harmony at the R.A.M. She first 
appeared at the Philharmonic Society, Meur. 15, 
1847, when she played Weber’s concerto in 
Eb, and in 1848 (May 29) her pcit’ormance there 
of Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto received 
the unprecedented distinction of an encore. 
In 1851 she was married to Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Henry Thompson, the eminent surgeon. On 
Mar. 6, 1854, at the Philharmonic Concert, she 
made her last public appearance. Among her 
compositions w'as an opera, ‘ L’elisir d’ amore.* 

About 1871 she gradually became paralysed, 
but up to the end of her life Lady Thompson 
was a good friend to young artists of all kinds, 
and was a powerful influence on the art of her 
time, even after she had ceased to play. It was 
at her house, on July 7, 1871, that Brahms’s 
Requiem was first performed in England, three 
years after it was written ; she and Cipriani 
Potter played the accompaniments as a piano- 
forte duet. w. H. II. ; addns. M. 

LODOlSKA, comedy in 3 acts. (1) Words 
by Fillc+Ui-Loreaux, music by Cherubini. Pro- 
duced at the Theatre Feydeau, July 18, 1791. 
(2) Words by Dejaure (same story), music by 
B. Kreutzer. Produced at the Italiens, Aug. 1, 

G. 


LODOLETTA, opera in 3 acts ; text by 
Gioacchino Forzano, after Ouida’s Two Little 
Wooden Shoes ; music by Mascagni. Produced 
Rome, Apr. 30, 1917 ; New York, Metropolitan 
Opera House, Jan. 12, 1918. 

LOEFFLER, Charles Martin Tornov 
(6. Mulhouse, Alsace, Jan. 30, 1861), Alsatian- 
American composer and violinist. The son of 
a specialist in agriculture and chemistry, as a 
boy Loeffler was taken to Smjela in Russia, and 
later to Debreezin in Hungary, the former so- 
journ in particular exercising an important 
influence on the formation of his musical tastes 
and tendencies. In 1875, after two years spent 
in Switzerland, Loeffler sot out to become a 
professional violinist, studying with Rappoldi 
and Joachim in Berlin and with Massart in 
Paris, while his teachers in harmony and com- 
position were Kiel and Bargiel in the former and 
Guiraud in the latter city. After a season under 
Pasdeloup in Paris, two years in the private 
orchestra of Baron Paul von Derwies at Nice 
and Lugano and a second season with Pasde- 
loup, Loeffler w'cnt, in 1881, to New York City. 
There he played undcT Leopold Damrosch and 
Theodore Thomas. A year later he became a 
member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and from 1885-1903 shared the first violin 
desk with Franz Kneisel. In this latter year 
he resigned, simultaneously with Kneisel, that 
he might devote himself more completely to 
composition, his orchestral and chamber ])iecps 
having already won him conspicuous recogni- 
tion, and since then he has appeared as violinist, 
only serni-publicly. In May 1887, Loeffh’r be- 
came an American citizen and since 1910 ho 
has made his permanent residence in Medfield, 
Mass. 

As composer Loeffler defies precise classifica- 
tion. The strong feeling for line as well as for 
colour in his music renders somewhat inaccur- 
ate the grouping of him with the French impres- 
sionists. A bold and individual harmonist, his 
dissonances are the outcome of a free polyphony 
rather than the arbitrary use of discord for its 
own sake. Loeffler has cultivated the macabre, 
the mystical and the idyllic. Modal influences 
derived both from the music of the Russian 
liturgy and from plain chant play an important 
part in his style. Although his music has never 
been influenced by the country of his adoption, 
it has variously reflected the idioms of Russia, 
Ireland and Spain. In an era of virtuoso or- 
chestration his instrumention has commanded 
especial admiration. A fastidious workman 
and much given to self-criticism, Loeffler has 
subjected many of his compositions to repeated 
and often sweeping revision. Of his orchestral 
pieces those most widely known are ‘ La Mort 
de Tintagiles,’ after Maeterlinck, and ‘ A Pagan 
Poem,’ after Virgil. His Russian-inspired 
Memories of My Childhood,* awarded the 
prize of $1000 offered in connexion with the 
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1923 Chicago (111.) North Shore Festival, came 
quickly into popular favour. 

The list of his more important compositions 
includes : 

Symphony In one movement, ‘ Hora Mysllca,' with men'fl chorua. 

‘ Vilanelle clu diable,’ a/ter llollmat, symphonic poem. 

' La Mort tie Tintuglles,’ afttjr Maeterlinck, aynipnonlc poem. 

' Pagan Poem,* alter Virgil, for orchestra with PP. obbligato. 

* Poem,’ ft>r nrehettra. 

‘ Memories of My Childhood, ’ eymphonic poem. 

* Les Velllecrt dc I’l'kraliie,’ miite for vln. and orchestra. 
Divertimento in A min., for vln. ami orchestra. 

' Five Irish Fantasies,' for voice and orchestra. 

'Psalm t'XXXVll.,' for women's chor., with small instrumental 
arcompRuiment. 

'For One ^/ho Fell in Battle,' 8*part chor. for mixed voices a 
cappella. 

Octet for tw'o vlns., via., v'cl., two clars., harp and double bass. 
‘Music fur P'our Stringed Instruments,' three movements fur str. 
quartet. 

Two Rha])sodies, for oboe, via. and PF. 

' Canticle of the Sun,' for vtiioe and chamber orchestra. 

Alsu a ono-act upera as yet (H>‘2«i) uniicrionned, numerous 
orchestial, concerted and chamber pieces and several songs, the 
latter mostly with obbligati. YV. S. S. 

LOHLEIN, Georg Simon (6. Neustadt a. d. 
Heide, Coburg, 1727 ; rf. Ilanzig, Dec. 17, 1781). 
Caught on a journey to Copenhagen, in 1743, by 
a Prussian pressgiing he was, on aceount of his 
tall stature, placed in the famous Potsdam 
Guards. After being wounded at the battle of 
Collin ho w'cnt to Jena in 1700, studied music 
and became Musikdirektor. In 1703 he went 
to Leipzig as violinist and pianoforte soloist in 
the concert orchestra and instituted a kind of 
conservatoire. In 1779 he accepted an ap- 
pointiiuMit as Konzi^rtmeister at Danzig. His 
importance lay in his exceptional gifts as music 
pedagogue. His pianoforte Tutor (Part 1., 
1705; i^u't JI., 1788) appeared in many edi- 
tions, the latest revised and edited by Reiehard 
(1797), A. E, Muller ( 1 804), and Czerny ( 18 — ?) ; 
his violin Tutor (1774) appeared in at least 
7 editions, the latter revised and edited by 
ReifJiard and A. E. Muller. His compositions, 
concertos, quartets, trios, duets, sonatas, etc., 
arc of Ie.sser importance. E. v. d. s. 

LCKILLEI’, a family of distinguished 
riemish musicians, whose biographies in some 
instance.s have become inextricably confused. 

(1) Jean J3aptiste of Ghent (6. 2nd half of 
17ih cent.), a flute -])layer, oboist and com- 
poser, wdio attained great proficiency at an 
early age. He went to Paris in 1702, where 
he jfublishcd 4 sonatas for flute alone and a 
set of sonatas for 2 flutes, and flute trios. In 
1705 he became a member of the orchestra, at 
the Hay market Tlieatre, London. Walsh of 
London published several sets of sonatixs by 
him c. 1710-15, and Roger of Amsterdam 
published in 1725 his 6 sonatas for flute, oboe 
or violin, op. 5. On the title-page he calls 
himself chamber musician of the Elector of 
Bavaria, and concert -master of the Duke 
Ferdinand. 

(2) John, ‘ of London ’ (as he calls himself 
on the title-pages of his compositions) (d. 1728), 
was a flute, oboe and harpsichord player and 
composer, and either a brother or cousin of 
the former. In 1710 he started weekly concerts 
at his house in Hart Street, Covent Garden* 


where some of Corelli’s works were first per- 
formed in London.^ He left at his death a 
fortune of £16,000. He wrote several books of 
sonatas for flute, oboe or violin, some flute 
trios and a book of harpsichord sonatas, pub- 
lished c. 1725-26. 

(3) Jacques {d, Paris c. 1746), oboist at 
the court of Munich. In Aug. 1727 he ap 
I^eared before the French King at Paris, when 
he played on the oboe, various kinds of flutes, 
the bassoon and the violin, and sang a motet 
with accompaniment of a violin and 2 flutes, 
after which the King appointed him as chamber 
oboist. Several other Loeillets were members 
of the Royal Chapel and the cathedral of St. 
Gudule, Brussels. E. v. d. s. 

LOESCHHORN, Albert (6. Berlin, June 27, 
1819 ; d. there, June 4, 1905), a pupil of Ludwig 
Berger. He studied subsequently at the Royal 
Institute for Church Music in Berlin, where 
from 1851 he was teacher of tho pianoforte. 
The title of Royal Professor was (jonferred upon 
him in 1858. For many years he carried on 
concerts of chamber music at Berlin with 
eminent success. He served tho advancement 
of classical music by his conscientious and 
thorough discipline as a teacher ; many of his 
pupils have distinguished themselves. He be- 
came most widely known through his numerous 
studies for the pianoforte, although he jmb- 
lished a long list of other worthy compositions, 
such as quartets and sonatas. c. e. 

LCWE, Ferdinand (6.Viemia,Feb. 19, 1865), 
was a pupil of Bruckner at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium and in his work as a conductor has since 
been specially identified with the furtherance 
of his master’s work (sec Vienna). In 1883 
he became a piano teacher at the Vienna Oon- 
servatorium, and in 1897 conductor of tho 
Kaim orchestra at Munich. His subsequent 
career as a conductor has be^tm pursued chiefly 
in these two cities, and has included such im- 
portant posts as the ‘ Singakademie ’ and 
‘ Gesellschaftskonzerto ’ in the former and tho 
‘ Konzertverein ’ in the latter. He has also 
directed concerts in Bu(iap(\st and Berlin, c. 

LOEWE, Johann Carl Gottfried 
(6. Loebejuon, near Halle, Nov. 30, 1796; 
d, Kiel, Apr. 20, 1869), famous as the creator 
of the German ballad as an art-form (voice and 
piano), was twelfth and youngi'st child of a 
cantor and schoolmaster. 

Near his home were collieries employing 300 
miners, and this underground world, so near in 
his boyish fancy to tho world of spirits, took 
powerful hold on his imagination, to reappear 
later when ho was composing ‘ Der Bergmann ’ 
(The Miner). His father taught him music 
early, and his singing having attracted atten- 
tion, he was offered in 1807 a place in the choir 
of Cothen. There he remained two years and 
went thence to tho Gymnasium of the Franke 

1 See B. van der Straeten, TK$ Jtomanu of Me Fiddle. 
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Institution at Halle. Turk, the head of this, 
was director of the town choral society, and at 
the twelve annual concerts produced much good 
music, although ho had some curious notions.^ 
Niemeyer, chancellor of the Gymnasium, was 
proud of the choir, and made them sing to 
distinguished visitors, among others to Mme. 
de Stael, who made Loewe a present, and to 
King Jerome, who at Turk’s instigation gave 
him an annuity of 300 thalers. 

This enabled him to devote himself entirely 
to music. He had already become a pianist by 
studying Bach’s Wofdtemperirtcs Clavier^ and 
he now took daily lessons from Tiirk, and 
w'orked hard at Kirnl)erger, Marpurg and Forkel. 
He also learned French and Italian. Two 
of his songs cf this date, ‘ Clothar ’ and ‘ Die 
Einsetzungsworte dcs Abendmahls ’ (op. 2) * 
have survived. Meantime the war of 1812-13 
broke out, and Loewe has left a graphic account 
of its horrors in his SdhHbiographie (see Bibl.). 
Tiirk died in 1814, and the flight of King 
Jerome (Oct. 20, 1813) deprived Loewe of his 
income, but by the aid of Niemeyer he entered 
the University of Halle as a theological student 
under Michaelis. Naue, Turk’s successor, 
founded a Singakademie like that of Zclter at 
Berlin. Loewe joined this, and thus became 
acquainted with his future wife, Julio von 
Jacob, a very gifted person, whom ho married 
Sept. 7, 1821. 

In 1818 he composed his first ballads, 
‘Edward,’ and the ‘Erl-Konig,’ followed in 1824 
(after his wife’s death) by ‘ Der Wirthin Toch- 
terlein,’ which, by Marx’s assistance, were 
printed. In 1819 and 1820 ho paid visits to 
Dresden, Weimar and Jena, making the ac- 
quaintance of Weber, Hummel and Goethe. 
In 1820 he was invited to Stettin, and having 
passed with credit through various tests, such 
as a musical exercise submitted to Zeltser, and 
a trial sermon, was duly installed professor at 
the Gymnasium and Seminary, and cantor. 
In 1821 he became Musikdirector to the muni- 
cipality, and organist of St. Jacobus. He made 
a considerable mark both as a conductor and 
professor * in Stettin and throughout Pome- 
rania. In 1837 ho was elected member of the 
Akademie of Berlin. He was a favourite with 
both Frederick William III. and IV., the latter 
being especially fond of his ballads. He tra- 
velled much, and was present at the Musical 
Festivals of Diisseldorf (1837) and Mayence (the 
Gutenberg Commemoration ), visiting Ham burg, 
Lubeck and Bremen on the way. In 1844 he 
went to Vienna, and in 1847 to London. The 
Duchess of Coburg had specially recommended 
him to the Prince Consort and Queen Adelaide; 

1 Loewe tella that he always omitted the introduction to the 
finale of Beethoven's first symphony as * ludicrous, ’ and for fear 
of making the audience laugh. 

> He afterwards printed three ballads by Herder and Qoethe as 

«p. 1. 

* Some experiments in acoustics, conducted with his colleague 
drassmann, produced results of real value. 


Ae sang and played at court, the Prince turning 
over liis music ; and hero ho heard Jenny Lind 
for the first time ; but lie left not the least irace 
of his presence behind him. In 1851 he went to 
Sweden and Norway, and in 1857 to Franco. In 
1864 he had a singular illness — a trance of six 
weeks’ duration, and in 1866 the authorities of 
Stettin asked him to resign. After this mortifi- 
cation — somewhat atoned for by the King’s 
opportune bestowal of a higher grade of the 
Order of the Hod Eagle than ho had before 
enjoyed — ho left Stettin for Kiel, where he 
quietly expired after another trance. His 
heart was buried near his organ in St. Jacobus 
at Stettin. 

Carl Loewe was an industrious cornposiT. He 
wrote five operas, of which one only was per- 
formed — ‘ Dio drei W iinscho ’ (Theatre Royal, 
Berlin, 1834). Mantius was the tenor ; Spon- 
tini took unusual pains ; the opera was a great 
success, and the Crown Prince presen t(vl the 
composer with a gold modal. The list of his 
oratorios includes : 

• Die Peatzelteu ’ ; * Die Zerstoning JeruRalema ' (1821)) ; ‘ Die 
Bieben Schlafer ’ * (IWIilJ) ; ‘Die eherno Hchlange ' (1834); ‘ Dif 
Apoatel vou rhillppl ’ (1835, fur vuiruM unly) , ' tlutenherg ’ (IH3r>) ; 
* Palestriiui * (1841); ' Iluas ’ (1842); * Hlob,’ ‘Der Mei'<ter vun 
Avis,* * Duh aUhnujifer ilcs lieuen Buiules,’ ‘ Das liuhe Li**U Salo- 
nioius,' and ‘ I’ukis Atella ’ (all between 1848 and 18(;o) ; *1)1* 
Jlelluog (ies Blmdgebornen ’ (1801) ; ‘ Jobunnes der T/Aufer ’ (18(12)« 
and * Die Aufeiwecjtung do.s Lazarus ’ (1803). 

The last has an organ accoinpanirncint, but the 
two that yirecodc it, like ‘ Die Apostel von 
Philippi,’ were for voices only, without ac* 
comjianiment, a sjiccie.s of comyiosition of wliich 
he was spt'cially fond. His second wife and 
pupil, Auguste Lange of Konigsborg, sang in 
his oratorios with himself. 

He published 145 works with opus numbers, 
symphonies, concertos, duets and other pieces 
for PF., but above all, ballads, in which he 
specially excelled, and in whii*h ho may be 
considered as the successor of Ziimstceg. His 
complete songs wf^re ultimately publislied in a 
series of eight volumes (B. & H., ASchesingtir, 
etc.). His poetic fooling and power of musical 
expression gave him a high rank among com- 
posers. He was the author of a Oesanglehre 
(Stettin, 1826 ; 3rd ed., 1834), and of Musika- 
lischer Oottesdiensty Anweiftung zum Kircheri' 
gesang und Orgelspiel (1851, four oditions)- 
The University of Groifswald conferred on him 
a Doctor’s degree. f. g. 
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LOEWE, (1) Johanna SoniiE {h. Oldenburg, 
Mar. 24, 1816; d. Pest, Nov. 29, 1866), 
dramatic singer, granddaughter of Friedrich 
August Leopold Loewe (who died 1816 afi 

4 Scores of these three are in the R.CJK. 
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director of the Liibeck theatre) and daughter 
of Ferdinand Loewe, an actor. She accom- 
panied her father to Mannheim, Frankfort and 
Vienna, where ho was engaged at the Burg 
Theatre, through the influence of his sister, 
Julio Loewe, a celebrated actress. Here 
Sophie studied singing under Ciccimara and 
other good masters. Her debut as a concert 
singer was so successful that she was at once 
engaged for the court opera, and first appeared 
on the stage in 1832 in a (xermari version of 
Donizetti’s ‘ Otto mese in duo ore.’ Towards 
tlio close of 183() she went to Berlin, whore she 
created a furore as Tsabolla in ‘ Robert le 
Diablo,’ and was at once engaged at a high 
salary, appearing as Amina in the ‘ Sonnam- 
bula ’ on Apr. 28, 1837. In 1838 she was ap- 
pointed chamber singer to the King, but soon 
resigned, and travellc'd to London, Paris and 
Italy. In London she appeared at Covent 
Carden, May 13, 1841, in Bellini’s ‘ Straniera,* 
but her success was only temporary.^ She 
never returned to England. She failed to 
obtain an engagement in Paris, and in 1845 
sang again in Ikulin, but coming just after 
Jenny Lind, was ordy moderately received. 
In 1848 she married Prin(!e Lichtenstein and 
retired. Her special characU^ristic was the 
singular harmony botw(M*n her bodily and 
mental gifts. In conversation she was witty 
and intellectual, and as a singer had a grcsat 
diversity of roles, playing both Elvira and 
Donna Anna, .Jessonda and Madeleine (‘ Postil- 
ion '), Lucrezia and Adino (‘ Elisir ’). An ad- 
mirable portrait of her was painted by Kruger, 
and engravtul by Sachse of Berlin. 

Her niece and namesake, (2) Sophie Loewe 
(6. 1848; d. 1920), a soprano, daughter of the 
rtgisseur of the Court Theatre at Stuttgart, and 
pupil of Stockhausen, rnad<^ her first appearance 
in London in 1871, and sang at the concerts for 
several seasons with success, till her marriage 
with W. von Clehn in 1877. F. G. 

LO E \V ENST E R N , Mattiiae its Apelles 
VON [b. N(Histadt, llpper Silesia, Apr. 20, 1594 ; 
d. Bernstadt, A})r. 10, 1048), Silesian poet and 
composer. Was the son of a saddler of the 
name of Loewe, and is said to hav^o studied at 
the University of Frankfort on the Oder, but 
devotx'd himself chiefly to music. He was for 
a while schot)lmastor and cantor at Neustadt. 
and Loobschiitz. The troubles of the Thirty 
Yojirs’ War obliged him to sock a home else- 
where. 

He settled at Bernstadt near Breslau, where 
ho was ap])ointed Secretary and Privy Coun- 
cillor to the Duke of Ools-Bernstadt, and was 
also director of the church music. About the 
same time he was raised to noble rank by the 
Emperor Ferdinand IT., and took the name of 
Loewenstern. His chief published work is a 
book of thirty Geistliche Liedor, for two to four 

I ttee Cborley. Modem Oernian Mum, 1. pp. 210-lS. 


voices, entitled ‘ Fruhlings-Mayen * (the words 
also by him). The first dated edition is 1644. 
Some of those hymns and tunes were received 
into the various Choralbiicher up to modern 
times, of which the best known are ‘ Christe du 
Bcistand deiner Kreuz gemeinde,’ and ‘ Mein 
Augen schliess ich jetzt.’ Ho also composed 
the choruses to Martin Opitz’s tragt^dy ‘ J udith,’ 
for three voices with basso continuo, which 
were published at Rostock, 1646. There re- 
main in MS. a number of Latin and German 
motets for four to eight voices, and sacred 
concertos in the style of Viadana with instru- 
mental accompaniment. j. ll. M. 

LOGIER, Johann Bernard (6. Kaisers- 
lautern, Palatinate, Feb. 9, 1777 ; d, July 27, 
1816) a descendant of a family of French 
refugees, attained gieat notoriety by his 
invention of the ‘ chiroplast,’ a mechanism 
for training the hands for piano - playing, 
and a system of piano teaching based on 
its use. 

His father and grandfather wore organists at 
Kaiserslautern. He received his early musical 
education from his father. After the death of 
his parents, and when about 10 years old, ho 
came to England and studied the flute and 
pianoforte. He then joined the band of a regi- 
ment commanded by the Marquis of Abercorn, 
of which Willman, father of the celebrated 
clarinet-player, was master, and with which he 
went to Ireland. In 1796 he married Willman’s 
daughter, and engaged in composing for and 
instructing military bands and teaching the 
pianoforte. At the close of the war, his regi- 
ment being disbanded, he be(;anie organist at 
Westport, Ireland, holding the post till 1807, 
when ho was apj)ointed bandmaster of the 
Kilkenny Militia. Ho settled in Dublin in 1809, 
as did also his brother-in-law Willman, the 
clarinettist. He opened a music shop at 27 
Lower Sackville Street in July 1811, and was 
musical director of the Royal Hibernian 
Theatre, Pt‘ter Street, for twelve months. 

Whilst there ho invented the ‘ chiroplast,’ 
the merits of which were widely debated. 
His method** included the plan of making 
several pupils, to the number of twelve or 
more, play at the same time on as many 
pianofortes. To this end he wrote a number of 
studios which were published in his First Com- 
panion to the Royal Chiroplast, and other works 
in which several studies of varying degrees of 
difliculty were capable of being played simul- 
taneously, He gave his first musical lecture 
on Nov. 23, 1814. In 1821 the Prussian 

* a full description of the chlrophist and of the controversy 
provoked by the meth««l was given by Franklin Taylor in the earlier 
editions of this Dictionary under the head Gymnastics. He there 
quotes the followiiqr : 

Favourable letter from Rpohr, A.M.Z., 1820. 

Hostile criticisms in Quarterly Mus. Mag., i. Ill : 

General Obaervations, R. Burdle. (Kdinlmr^h, 1817.) 

Strletures on Mr. Logier’a System, H. de Monti. ((Jlasprow.) 

Exposition of the Netr System, etc., by a committee of Luudoi 
professors, 1818. 

Loglcr's replies in pamphlets. An Authentic Account, etc., 1816 
A Eefutation of the Fallacies and Mierepreaentationa, etc. 
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government sent Franz Stoepel to London to 
inquire into the merits of the system, and the 
result was that Logier was invited to Berlin to 
superintend the promulgation of it in Prussia. 
He remained in Berlin three years, being 
allowed an annual vacation of three months to 
visit England. In 1826, having acquired a 
competency by the sale of his chiroplast and 
elementary works, his very numerous classes, 
and the fees received for permission to use his 
invention and teach on his system — it was 
asserted that he had received 100 fees of 100 
guineas each for that purpose — he retired and 
settled in Dublin. He reopened a music shop 
at 46 Upper Sackville Street ; in 1843 we find 
him at 28 Westmoreland Street, and two years 
later at 45 St. Stephen’s Green. His Thorough- 
bass was the first musical text- book used by 
Wagner in 1828, He composed some sonatas 
and other pieces, besides making numerous 
arrangements for the pianoforte. Ho also com- 
posed an ode on the beginning of the fiftieth 
year of the reign of George 111., Oct. 25, 1809, 
performed in Dublin. Besides the pubhea- 
tions connected with his chiroplast, he was 
author of A Complete Introduction to the Keyed 
Bugle, w. h. h. ; addns. from P. t., 

w. H. G. F., etc. 

LOGROSCINO (Lo Gkoscino), Nicola 
(6. Naples, c, 1700 ; d, there, c. 1763), became a 
pupil of Durante at the Consorvatorio di Loreto. 
He is first heard of in 1738, when he collabo- 
rated with Leo {q.v.) and others in the produc- 
tion of ‘ Demetrio ’ ; in the autumn of the 
same year he produced a comic opera, ‘ L’ in- 
ganno per inganno,’ at the Teatro dei Fioren- 
tiiii. This was followed by a long series of 
comic operas, which were so successful that 
Logroscino was called by the Neapolitans ‘ 11 
Dio deir Opera br.iTa.’ It was probably in 
1747 that he went to Palermo to teach counter- 
point at the Conservatorio dei Figliuoli Dis- 
persi, the study of music being first introduced 
there in that year. (It should be remembered 
that the Italian Conservatori were originally 
not schools of music, but simply orphanages.) 
He is last heard of as a composer in 1760, and 
is supposed to have died in 1763 at Naples ; 
this, however, is doubtful, since the Conserva- 
torio at Palermo possesses a receipt for his 
stipend signed by him in August of that 
year. 

It has been stated that Logroscino would 
never compose except for words in Neapolitan 
dialect, and that he was the inventor of the 
concerted finale in several movements. Both 
statements are untrue, as far as can be gathered 
from his few remaining works. Ho wrote a 
certain amount of quite uninteresting church 
music and at least one serious opera, ‘ Giunio 
Bruto ’ (score at Munster). His finales show no 
structural advance on those of I.«eo, but are 
distinctly superior to them in humorous treat- 


ment of voices and instruments. For genuine 
comic feeling Logroscino stands in the front 
rank of operatic composers. 

IJST OF EXTANT WORKS 
Sacred Music 

Siabat Mater In E flat for n,A. and HtrlnE*. ' In Palermo, 1760, 
autoffraph, Naples E. Conservatorio di Miwlca. 

A second Stabat Mater in Q minor, mentioned by Fiorimo, baa 
disappeared. 

Fsalma for B.A.T.B., two violins and cont., Palermo E t\M. 

Operas 

Giunio Bruto. (Score at Mflnster, Blbl. Bantini ) 

T1 Oovematorn. (Score at HUnaler, Bibl. Santlni ) 

1/ inganno per inganno, Naples, 1738 (libretto, Naples E.C.M ). 

L* inganno fellce, Naples, 1739 (libretto, Naples R.c.M,). 

1a C'lommetella correvata. Naples, 1744 (libretto, Niiplen E f\M.). 
Revived as D Clclsbeo, Naples, 1761 (libretto, Naphs Jl.r.M ). 

U Leandro, Naples, 1744 (Hbrett.o, Naples E.C.M ). (Finale to 
Act I. Pare che sento mpletto at (Jambiidge, FiUwilliam 
Museum; libretto, Naples R.CJ.M.). 

Le Zlte, Naples, 1745 (libretto, Naples E.C.M.). 

Don Paduano, Naples, 1745 (libretto, Naples K.C M.). 

Le Urlselda. Naples, 176‘i (libretto, Naples E.t'.M.). 

IjC Finte Magle, Naples, 1756 (libretto, Naples E.C.M. ). 

Operas partly composed by Logrf)sclno 

Le CThlaJese Cantarino, Naples, n.d. (libretto, Naples E C.M.). 

L* Innamorato balordu, Naples, n.d. (libretto, Naples E,C.M.). 

La Rosmonda. Naples, 1766 (libretto, Naples E.c.M ). 

La furba burlata, Naples, 1760 (libretto, Nn|)le.s K c.M.). 

A single art trom an anonymous NeupolitAn comic onera in Brit. 
Mus. Add. MSB. 14,235 Is probably by I.ogruscino, but does not 
correspond with any of the aouve-uieutioued libretti. 

The names of a few more are nu'ntioiK'd by 
Fiorimo. A few airs and conccrt(‘d pieces from 
not yet identified operas are to bo found in the 
British Museum, Naples R.C.M., Milan Con* 
servatorio and Montccassino. e. j. d. 

LOHENGRIN, a romantic drama in 3 acts ; 
words and music by Wagner. Produced at 
Weimar, under Liszt, Aug. 28, 1850: New 
York, Stadt Theatre, Apr. 3, 1871 ; in London, 
in Italian, Covent Garden, May 8, 1875 ; in 
English, Carl Rosa Co., Her M a j ('sty’s Theatre, 
Feb. 7, 1880 ; in Gorman, Drury l^ane, May 
1882 ; Paris, Eden-Tluiatro, in French, under 
Charles Lamoureux ; May 3, 1887 ; Opera, 
Sept. 16, 1891. 

LOHET, Simon, was appointed organist to 
the court of Wiirtemberg at Stuttgart, in 
1571, and his name is mentioned up to 

1611. 

Woltz in his Organ Tabulatur-Buch of 1617, 
inserts twenty-four pieces by Lohet, with some 
commendatory words in memoriam.^ Twenty 
of these pieces are called fugues, though they 
are not developed fugues in the modern sense, 
the subjects being very short, and the answer 
coming in before the subject itself is completed. 
These fugues are followed by a canzona, and 
two ‘ Choral-bearbcitungen,* one on the plain- 
song melody of the ‘ Media vita in morte 
sumus,’ with the melody in the bass through- 
out. Ritter has high words of praise for 
Lohot’s pieces, and gives four specimens (Nos. 
68-71 in his book), two fugues, the canzona 
and the ‘ Media vita ’ pieces. The first of 
these fugues has the familiar theme of the E 
major fugue in the second part of the Wohl- 
temperirtes Klavier, Of the ‘ Media vita ’ 
piece Ritter says it alone would suffice to 
justify for Lohet a high place among the best 

I Bee Bitter, GMohichU 4 m OrgtiUpi^U, 1884, p. 109. 
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masters of organ music. ‘ In feeling so deep, 
in expression true and touching, it is a perfect 
piece from the old time, and therefore for all 
times.’ ^ j. K. M. 

LOISEAU DE PERSUIS, Louis Luc, see 

Pkrsuis. 

LOLLI, Antonio (6. Bergamo, 1728-33 ; 
d. Sicily, 1802), a celebrated violinist. 

It is generally assumed that he was almost 
entirely self-taught. We know for certain 
that he was at Stuttgart in 1762 with Nardini, 
There ho was attached to the court of the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, till 1773, when he went to St. 
Petersburg, where ho is said to have enjoyed 
the special favour of the Empress Catherine IT. 
Ho remained in her service till 1778. In 1779 
he came to Paris, and played with great success 
at the Concert Spirituol. After this ho went 
to Spain, and in 1785 we find him in London, 
where, however, according to Burney, ho ap- 
peared but seldom in public. He continued to 
travel, and wo n^ad of his ap2X*aranco now at 
Pal(*rrno, now at Copenhagen ; then again at 
Paris, Vienna or Naples. 

According to all contemporaneous testimony 
I^olli was an extraordinary performer, but an 
indifferent musician. Schubart, the well- 
known Gorman poet and musician, who had 
many opportunities of hearing both him and 
Nardini, speaks with unmeasured praise of 
Lolli’s feats of execution, the wonderful ease 
and absolute certainty with which he played 
the most difficult double stops, octaves, t-enths, 
double-shakes in thirds and sixths, harmonics, 
etc. As to his having been a bad musician, or 
rather no musician at all, the testimonies are 
equally unanimous. The Abbe Bertini plainly 
states that LoUi could not keep time, could not 
read even easy music, and was unable to play 
an adagio properly. On one occasion, when 
asked to play an adagio, ho said : ‘ I am a 
native of Bergamo ; we are all born fools at 
Bergamo, — liow should I play a serious piece ? ’ 
When in England, he almost broke down in a 
quartet of Haydn which the Prince of Wales 
had asked him to play. If, with all these 
drawbacks as a musician, he nevertheless 
created, wherever ho played, an imraen.se 
sensation, we are all the more compelled to 
believe that his powers of execution were of 
the most exceptional kind. 

Ho is described as a handsome man, but a 
great dandy and charlatan, very extravagant, 
and a gambler. The Emperor Joseph II., 
himself a very fair musician, habitually called 
him * muddle-headed Lolli ’ (der Faselhans). 
Burney * writes that 

* owing to the eccentricity of his style of composition 
and execution, he was regarded as a madman by 
most of the audience. In his freaks nothing can be 
imagined so Mild, difficult, grotesque and even 
ridiculous as his compositions and performance.' 

X See Bitter. OeaehichU d»$ OrgeUpieU, 1884, p. 110. 
a i/isl. !▼. 680 . 


True, Burney adds, 

' T am convinced that in his lucid intervals he was 
In a serious style a very great, expressive and admir- 
able performer,* 

but it appears doubtful whether Burney ever 
heard him in a ‘ lucid interval.* 

His compositions (concertos and sonatas for 
tne violin), poor and insipid as they are, yot 
are said to have been his own productions in a 
limited sense only. We are assured that he 
wrote a violin part only, and that this was 
corrected, furnished with accompaniments, 
and brought into shape, by another hand. 
The list is in Q.-L., where some other references 
to his career are given. 

Bini.. — Andubab Mohkr, Areangelo OorelU utid Antonio Lolli- 
Zwei ktlmtlerlache Ehrenettungtn. Apr. 1921, pp. 415-25. 

r. 1). 

LOMAKIN, Gabriel Joaciiimovicu {h. Apr. 
6 (Mar. 25, O.S.), 1812 ; d. Gatchina, May 21, 
188 . 5 ). As a boy ho sang in the celebrated 
choir of Count Shereraetiev, of which he be^ 
came choirmaster in 18.30. Ho also taught 
singing in the court chapel (1848-59) and the 
Theatrical School. His services were greatly 
in demand, and he held singing-clas.ses in the 
most important educational establishments in 
St. Petersburg. In 18G2 he joined Balakirev 
in founding the Free School of Music, in wffiich 
he directed the choral classes until 1870. In 
1874 he w'as compollod, on account of failing 
health, to retire from active life. Lomakin 
arranged a great number of the old church 
tunes, national airs, etc. He exercised a con- 
siderable influence upon the musical life of his 
day. R. N. 

LOMBARDI, I, ALLA PRIMA CROCIATA, 
opera in 4 acts ; libretto by Solera, music by 
Verdi. Produced La Scala, Milan, Feb. 11, 
1843 ; London, Her Majesty’s, Mar. 3, 1846 ; 
Paris, Theatre Italion, Jan. 10, 1863. A French 
adaptation, under the title ‘ Jerusalem,’ words 
by Royer and Walcz, was produced at the 
Opera, Nov. 26, 1847. a. 

LOMBARDINl, Maddalena, see Sirmen. 

LON ATI (Lunati), Carlo Ambbogio, called 
‘ il gobbo ’ (the hunchback), a 17th-18th cen- 
tury violinist and composer of Milan, who had 
a great reputation in both capacities. He was 
the first teacher of Geminiani, and composed 
an opera (Venice, 1684), an oratorio, cantata, 
arias, etc., and violin sonatas, all of which 
remained in MS. (Q.-L.). 

LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, THE. 
Dr. Henry Wyldo started a music-school under 
this name in 1861, and in 1807 St. George’s 
Hall, Langham Place, was opened to accommo- 
date it. At his death in 1890 the school passed 
into the hands of Herr Pollitzer, Messrs. Raimo 
and Denza, and in 1904 was amalgamated with 
three other teaching institutions : The Lon- 
don Musio School (formerly called the 
London Organ School), founded in 1865 by 
the Rev. Scotson Clark, and after his death 
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directed by Dr. T. H. Yobke Trotter; the 
Forest Gate College of Music, founded in 
1885 by W. Harding Bonner (who became 
chairman of the Board of Directors) ; and the 
Metropolitan College of Music, founded 
in 1889 by the Finsbury Choral Association at 
Finsbury Park, with C. J. Dale at its head. In 
1905 the Hampstead Conservatoire, founded 
in 1885 by G. F. Geaussent, and subsequently 
directed by Cecil Sharp, was added to the 
number of amalgamated schools. The present 
premises of the combined institutions, under 
the direction and style of ‘ The United Music 
Schools, Limited,’ are at 22 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square. M. 

LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY. This 
society, which gave its first concert in Oct. 
1903 at the Queen’s Hall, was founded by its 
present (1926) conductor, Arthur Fagge iq.t’.). 
Since its first season, when Elgar’s ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius ’ was performed publicly for the 
first time in London, the society’s policy of 
performing the new and unfamiliar rather than 
relying on the usual repertory has done much 
towards maintaining interest in choral singing 
m central London. Among works given which 
were new to London, mention may b<; made of 
* Omar Khayydm ’ (Bantock), ‘ Everyman ’ 
(Walford Davies) and ‘ Pied Piper ’ (Parry). 
On account of the war no concerts were giv'cn 
from the autumn of 1916 till the spring of 1919. 

LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY, THE , 
(1878-87). This society was formed in 1878 j 
by Hcathcote Long and other prominent 
amateurs for ‘ the practice and performance of 
the works of composers wdiich are not gener- ] 
ally known to the musical public ' (Rule 2). | 
Bamby w^as appointed musical director, and 
Long and Alfred Littleton honorary secretaries. 
An eflScient choir was formed, and the first 
concert was given on Juno 27, 1879, in St. 
James’s Hall, although, strictly speaking, the 
occasion was a private one. Goetz’s Psalm 
cxxxvii. was introduced to London at that 
concert, the solos being sung, as on many 
subsequent occasions, by competent amateurs. 
From 1884 until the last season of the society’s 
existence, Htjathcoto Long was alone in the 
honorary secretaryship. After the season of 
1886, Bamby was succeeded as conductor by 
Mackenzie, who conducted the final concert 
on May 24, 1887. In the course of that yctar 
the society was disbanded, and a sum of £100 
was handed over from its funds to the R.C.M. 
During the nine years of its existence the in- 
stitution performed tho following works for the 
first time in England : 

CHORAL WORKS 

Beetboren Cantata on the death of the Emperor Joseph the 
Second. 

Brahmu. Vier Oeaftnire, op. 17. 

DvofAk. * Stabat Mater.’ 

Uoetz. Paalm crxxvll, and * Noenia.' 

Gounod. Troiiil^me Mesne (selectlona). 

Grieg. * Klostertbor ' 

Biller. * O weep for those.* 


Hofmann, Heinrich. * Cinderella.' 

Jensen. * Feast of Adonis.’ 

Rheinberger. * Chrlstoforus.’ 

Silas. K. Magnificat. 

Schumann. ’The King’s Son, The Minstrel’s Curse,’ and ‘bp» 

nische Liebeslieder.’ 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Bach. Toccata in F, arranged. 

David, Perd. Violin Concerto in R minor (Miss Bhlnner). 

Dvofj»k. Jjegenden. „ 

Schubert. Overture, * Des Teufels Lustschloss,’ 

LONDON SACRED HARMONIC 
SOCIETY, THE (1848-56), was formexl on 
Mar. 6, 1848, after tho dismissal of Surman 
from the post of conductor to the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. The Rev. George Roberts was 
president, Surman conductor, and tho affairs 
of the society were managed by a committee. 

. Six concerts w’ere given in Exeter Hall during 
the year 1848, resulting in a loss of £394. Tho 
society lingered on for some years, and gave its 
last concert on Dec. 22, 1856 (‘ Messiah ’). 

o. 

; LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EU- 
RHYTHMICS, see Jaques-Dalcroze. 

LONDON STRING QUARTET, THE, 
founded in 1908, staiuls in the forefront of 
quartet parties of British nationality. Its 
composition has varif'd from lime to time, the 
original leader being Albert Sammons, who 
relinquished the post in favour of James Levey 
in July 1917. The original 2nd violin w’as 
Thomas Petre, and he is still one of the party ; 
but during the war bis post w’as taken 
successively by H. Wynn Reeves and Edwin 
Virgo. The viola, H. Waldo Warner, con- 
spicuous by his dual talent as composer and 
executant, and the violoncellist, 0. Warwick 
Evans, an artist of wide (‘xpericnce in ensemble 
playing, have performed continuously from the 
beginning. 

After 2 years of rehearsing, a concert was 
given on Jan. 26, 1910, the first of a series tho 
j avowed object of which was to revive the 
glories of the old St. James’s Hall popular con- 
certs, but with this addition — to seek to bring 
not only the old masters but modern and living 
composers’ chamber music before the public. 
After II7 of these concerts had been given, tho 
party starU;d (in Sept. 1920) for a 3 months’ 
tour in the United States, and received a wel- 
come so unmistakably cordial that it was re- 
peated in the years following, tho tour in 1925 
being the fifth. Their absence ( 1 922-23) spread 
over a year and a half. They have also visited 
many European countries and played on several 
further occasions in London, with programmes 
which included practically tho whole of the 
classical repertory, and so many new works that 
space will not allow of their enumeration. 

A cycle of the Beethoven quartets, including 
the * Grosses Fuge,’ has been played (up to 
Jan. 1925) 14 times, and British composers 
have from the first received liberal attention. 

w. w. o. 

LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS, ^ 
Hensohel, (1) Sir George. 
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LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
This organisation, which gave its first concert 
on JiiTje 9, 1904, was formed by a largo number 
of })layers belonging to the Quoerrs Hall Or- 
chestra. Their action w^as due principally to 
the vexed question as to the right to send 
deputies. As the Queen’s Hall Orchestra w'as 
quickly re-formed, London and the musical pub- 
lic generally gained greatly by the establish- 
ment of tw'o p(*rrnanent orchestras of first-rate 
quality. Tlui London Symphony Orchestra is 
run as a ‘ commonw'ealth,’ the i)layers sharing 
the risks and controlling the direction. It be- 
gan operations with a series of symphony con- 
certs conducted by Richter, and these have been 
continued regularly, although not necessarily 
und(‘r one conductor, the policy of the orchestra 
being to avail itself of any opportunity that 
may arise of engaging the best talent for the 
whol(‘ or part of the season. The programmes 
have maintained the usual ondicstral rejxTtory, 
\i'hile a number of new w’orks b}^ Biitish com- 
posers have found a place. Eminent soloists 
have been engagf'd, and from time to time lead- 
ing choral societies, to take })art in the. perform- 
ance of the larger choral works. Richter w'as 
the principal conductor dow'ii to 1911, his last 
appearance being on Apr. 10 of that year. In 
1907 a sjK'cial coficert was given to celebrate his 
thirty years' work in England. The list of 
conductors includes the names of Nikisch, 
Safonov, Arbos, Mlynarski, Kussevitsky, Elgar, 
Steinbach, Mengelberg, llc(M.*ham, Walter Dara- 
rosch, Kurtwangler, C\»ates, Sokolov and (ioos- 
sens. In 1912 tho orchestra toured America 
with Nikisch. In 1924 it appeared in Paris 
with the Lt'cds t’hoir. It has been regularly 
engaged to take part in some of the leading 
provincial festivals, .such as the Three Choirs 
and liCeds, 

LONDON TRIO. This organisation was 
formed in 1901 by Amina CJoodw in (pianoforte), 
A. Simonetti being the violinist and W. E. 
Whitehouse the violoncellist. In 1912 L. 
Pecskai w as appoint'd violinist, being replaced 
in 1917, w hile serving in the British Army, by 
A. Sammons ; and in 1925 Lcbell succeeded 
Whitehouse. Subscription concerts, at which 
the leading pianoforte trios are performed, 
were initiated in 1905, and until 1912 were 
given at the Aeolian Hall. Since then they 
have taken place at the Wigrnore Hall, and 
amount in 1925 to over 300. The Trio has 
also toured in Franco and Italy. 

LONG (Lat. longoy notula caudata), the note 
intermediate in value between the Large and 
the Breve in the early system of Measured 
Music. It could bo triple or duple {i.e. equalling 
three or two Breves), according to the mood. 



Lorn? rest Long rest 

Perfect ^Imperfect 




(The bla(;k form is the earlier.) In early printed 
music the Long usually supplants the Large 
in its function of indicating an indefinite pause 
on tho last note of a composition, i.e. used 
as a fermaidy and both in printed music and 
MSS. it was a conventional form for the last 
note of a section. Merbecke in his Boole o] 
Common Praier Noted (1559) uses it thus at the 
end of a verse, and calls it a ‘ close.’ The 
Duplex Longa of the Franconian Treatises is 
another name for the Large {q.v.). It does not 
mean double Long as opposed to triple Long, 
but a Long of double the usual length. (See 
Notation.) s. t. w. 

L()N(jr, Samuee (latter 18th cent.), organist 
and composer of glees and catches, including tho 
3-part prize glee, ‘ Where’er you tread ’ (1764, 
for theC’alch Club), psalms in Riley’s collection, 
four lessons and tw'o voluntaries for the harpsi- 
chord or organ (1770), and a song for the Mall 
(1761). 

LONGHURST, (1) John Alexander 
(6. London, 1809 ; d. 1855), studied under 
.lohn Watson, musical director at Co vent 
Garden, and on Apr. 22, 1820, came out at 
Covent Garden as the Page in Bishop’s ‘ Henri 
Quatre,’ and gained great popularity by his 
singing in the duet ‘ My pretty page ’ w ith 
Miss Stephens. During that and the next four 
years Bishop composed original parts for him 
in ‘Montrose,’ ‘ The Tw'o Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
‘Maid Marian,* ‘ Clari,’ ‘ 'Phe Beacon of Liberty,’ 
and ‘ As You Like It,’ besides giving him the 
boys’ parts in ‘ I’hc Miller and his Men,’ ‘ Tho 
Slave,’ etc., which he had formerly written for 
Gladstanes and Barnett. Early in 1826 he was 
allotted the part of Puck in Weber's ‘ Oberon,’ 
then in preparation ; but shortly afterwards, 
whilst in tho middle of a popular ballad, ‘ The 
Robin’s Petition,’ his voice suddenly broke, and 
he was compelled to relinquish singing. Weber 
mentions the event in a letter to his wife. Mar. 9, 
1826 : ‘ Tlie young follow who w'as to have 
sung Puck has lost his voice, but I have a 
charming girl,^ who is very clever and sings 
capitally.’ After a short time he became knowui 
as a teacher of singing and the pianoforte and 
an excellent accompanist. 

His younger brother, (2) William Henry, 
Mus.D. (6. Lambeth, Oct. 6, 1819 ; d. Canter- 
bury, June 17, 1904), w^as admitted a chorister 
of Canterbury Cathedral, Jan. 6, 1828, under 
Highmore Skeats, sen., having afterwards 
Stephen Elvey and Thomas Evance Jones as 
his masters. In 1 836 hew'as appointed lay-clerk 
and assistant organist of the cathedral. In 1865 
he W'as one of the earliest Fellows of the College 
of Organists. On Jan. 26, 1873, he was chosen 
to succeed Jones as organist and master of the 
choristers. He retired in 1898, after a period 
of seventy years’ service in the cathedral. His 
doctor’s degree was conferred on him by the 

1 Miaa Harriet Cavse, afterwaxda Mrs. John FlddM* 
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Archbishop ot Canterbur}'' (Tait), Jan. 6, 1875. 
His compositions consist of anthems, services, 
songs, etc., and a MS. oratorio, ‘ David and 
Absalom.’ w. ii. h., with addns. 

LONGMAN & BRODERIP, a well-known 
firm of London music publishers during the 
latter half of the 18th century. The business 
was founded in or before 1767, when James 
Longman with others, as ‘ J. Longman & Co.,* 
were established at the Harp & Crown, 26 
Cheapside. The sign of the Harp & Crown was 
that also of another Cheapside music publisher, 
John Johnson (g.i^.), but Longman’s was 
nearer St. Paul’s, and on the opposite side of the 
road, i.e. the south side, between Friday Street 
and Mitre Court. 

In the latter part of 1771 the house became 
known as Longman & Lukoy, and this title 
remained until 1777 or 1778, when, Francis 
Broderip entering, it was styled Longman, 
Lukey & Broderip. In 1779 Lukey’s name is 
absent, and the firm remained as Longman & 
Broderip until 1798. Before 1785 an additional 
address was at 13 Haymarket. In or near the 
year 1798 the firm became bankrupt, and John 
Longman, who had succeeded the original 
James, held for a couple of years a partnership 
with Muzio Clementi at the old address, 
26 Cheapside; while the other partner, Broderip, 
entered with Wilkinson at 13 Haymarket (see 
Bbodebip & Wilkinson). Fresh information 
which has come to hand makes it very doubtful 
whether he was Robert Broderip as has been 
suggested ; it is certain that Francis was the 
original partner. 

John Longman in 1802 had loft dementi 
and sot up for himself at 131 Cheapside, where 
about 1830 the name stands as G. Longman. 

The first James Longman and Longman & 
Lukey issued much music now of an interest- 
ing antiquarian character, while Longman & 
Broderip’s publications embrace a wide range 
of musical productions. They wore also makers, 
in groat quantity, of spinets and harpsichords, 
pianofortes and the smaller class of musical 
instruments. Their catalogues chronicle an 
immense variety of those, and some curious 
items are mentioned as ‘ Glove horns,’ ‘Sticcado 
pastorales,’ ‘ pipes and tabors ’ (1781-82) ; also 
‘ upright harpsichords with a curious new in- 
vented swell,’ ‘ pianofortes in commodes, side- 
boards and dressing-tables for convenience of 
small rooms (1786) ; and in the 1789 catalogue 
is — ‘ Portable Clavecins . . . agreeable for 
travelling with, as they may be conveyed and 
even performed on in a coach.’ p. k. 

LONGO, Allesandbo (6. Amantea, Italy, 
Dec. 30, 1864), was a pupil of Beniamino Cesi 
and P. Serrao; at an early age he was made 
professor for pianoforte at the Naples Conser- 
vatory of Music. The founder of the ‘ Circolo 
Scarlatti,* and the * Societal del Quartetto * in 
Bologna he also edits Arte ^pianisticat a monthlv 


rview on musical matters, though chiefly 
devoted to pianoforte music. His composi- 
tions are of the strong classical style, and many 
of them are excellent imitations of the style 
of old Italian masters with a certain influence 
of German classicism and romanticism (Nearly 
visible. His works comprise many works for 
PF., a quintet and sevt^ral suites. He also 
edited and published the complete works of 
Domenico Scarlatti for harpsichord (in 11 vols.) 
and many editions of old Italian PF. music. 

K. D. II. 

LOOSEMORE, (1) Henry, Mus.B. (d. Cam- 
bridge, 1670), was a chorister in one of the 
Cambridge colleges, afterwards lay-clerk there, 
and organist of King’s College 1627 until his 
death.^ Ho graduated at Cambridge in 1640. 
There is a composition by Loosemoro for ‘ 3 
vialls to the organs ’ (B.M. Add. MSS. 34,800). 
His church music includes a service in D minor, 
4, 5 and 6 v. (Harl. MS. 7337), tw^o Latin litanies 
(in D minor and G minor) printed in Jebb’s 
Choral Responses and Litanies (PH.) and an- 
thems at Durham, PH. and B.M. 

His son, (2) George, Mus.D. (d. ?1082), was a 
chorister of King’s College, Cambridge, under 
his father, and in 1660 became organist of 
Trinity College, retaining the post till 1682. 
Ho took his Doctor’s degree at Cambridge in 
1665. Anthems by him include ‘ Glory be to 
God on High’ (Harl. 7339) described as ‘a 
hymn composed by Mr. George Loosemore, 
organist of Trinity ColU'go, Cambridge, at 
the Restaurabion,’ and others in B.M. Add. 
MSS. 34,203. 

(3) John (d. 1681), son or possibly brother 
of Henry (1), built the organ of Exeter 
Cathedral in 1665. Parts of his work still 
remain in that organ. 

w. n. n. ; addns. j. and 
West’s Cath. Org, 

LOPEZ DE VELASCO, Sebastian {b, Se- 
govia, end of 16th cent. ; d. V Madrid, after 1628), 
Spanish church composer. In 1628 ho was 
maestro de capilla to the Infante Juana, in the 
convent (Descalzas Roalcs) founded by her in 
Madrid, a post occupied from 1586-1603 by 
Victoria. 

His printed works are entitled : 

Libro il« MiHitaii, Motetes, Saltnon, Magiiiflcafi y otras rosas 
toranlc al culto dlvlno. 8 partbooks. Madrid, 1628. (IMbl. 
Nac., Madrid ; Barcelona, Bibl. do la Dlputacid ; Valencia, Patrlarca.) 

J. B. T. 

LORELEY, DIE, an opera, words by Gcibel,® 
upon the composition of which Mendelssohn 
was engaged at the time of his death. The 
completed and published portions are a finale 
to the first act (performed at Leipzig and at the 
Birmingham Festival, Sept. 8, 1852, English 
adaptation by Bartholomew) an Ave Maria and 
a Vintagers’ Chorus. This subject has been 

1 Hawkins’s statoment that Henry Loosemore became organist 
of Exeter Cathedral after the Restoration is probably due to • 
confusion with John Looskmorb {q.v.). 

> Bsnt Andenk«n FtUx M»nM$$ohn' Batfholdyt (HanOTsr, 
Rfiiapler, 18811 . 
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treated by several other composers such as 
Lachncr (text by Molitor), Munich, 1846 ; Max 
Bruch, Cologne, 1864 ; Catalani (3 acts, text 
by Carlo d’Ormeville and A. Zanardini), Turin, 
1880 (under another title), revised and re- 
produced, Feb. 16, 1890, Covent Garden, July 
12, 1907; Adolph Mohr, 1884; Johann Bar- 
tholdy, 1887 ; Hans Sommer (3 acts, text by 
Gustav Gurski) Hoftheater, Brunswick, 1891. 

LORENZ, Franz (6. Stein, Lower Austria, 
Apr. 4, 1805 ; d. Wion-Noustadt, Apr. 8, 1883), 
physician and writer, took his doctor’s degree 
in 1831. Like many other physicians, he did 
much for music, and his publications are of 
special interest and value : In Sachen Mozaris 
(Vienna, 1851), much praised by Kochel in his 
Mozart-CMaloguo (Preface, p. xvii.) ; Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethovens Kirchenmusik, etc. ; 
W. A. Mozart als Cla^ner-Componist (Breslau, 
1806) ; various accurate and interesting con- 
tributions on Mozart, Beethoven and Haydn, 
U) the Deutsche Mnsik-Zeitung,^ 1861, 1862; the 
Wiener Zeitunrj,^ Aug. 3, 1850, Aug. 16, 1863.® 
It is to Dr. Lorenz that we owe Krenn’s im- 
portant account of Beethoven’s last autumn, 
and the other anecdotes and traits there given. 

C. F. P. 

LORENZANI, Paolo (6. Rome, 1640; 
d. theres Oct. 28, 1713), pupil of the maestro 
di cappclla of the Vatican, Orazio Bene- 
voLi famous contrapuntist. Loren- 

zani early showed himself in possession of 
original talent and a solid style. He made a 
career as maestro di cap])ella outside his native 
town (possibly at Turin), but Benovoli having 
died in 1672, Lorenzani returned to Rome to 
scheme for his office. 

His follow-pupil Bernabei was preferred to 
him, but ho gained at all events the post 
of ‘ maestro di cappella di Gesu e seminario 
romano.’ Ho held this important musical 
post at the Jesuit College for several years, 
until 1675 apparently, when he accepted 
from a Sicilian deJegation who had come to 
Romo to engage a raaevstro, the equally impor- 
tant post at the cathedral of Messina. It was 
just at th(^ moment when the citizens of that 
town revolted against the Spaniards, a revolt 
which gave to Ijouis XIV., already engaged in 
wars against the whole of Europe, an oppor- 
tunity of helping the despatch of an expedi- 
tionary force. 

Marshal de Vivonno, who became viceroy 
of Sicily, appreciated Lorenzani, and when 
the time of evacuation came after the 'pour- 
parlers of peace, 1678, he engaged him to go 
and seek his fortune in France. Lorenzani 
took passage on a vessel of the French fleet 
at the same time as those inhabitants of 

1 Moiart'B Jtfqulem (1861, Nos. 33, 48) ; Motttrt't Klavitr- 
Sonaten (do. 41, 4‘i) ; Mozart’ $ Mattez (1802, Nos. .S4, 3R) ; Boot- 
hovtm at Gneixendorf (do. 10) ; Haydn and hit prlneoly patrons 
(do. 46, 47, 48). 

• Mozart's death. 4 Haydn and SseUMVsn. 


Messina who were prominently involved in 
the revolution, and who dared not expose 
themselves to the vengeance of the returning 
Spaniards. 

Thanks to the influence of Vivonne and of his 
sisters, Mmos. dc Montespan and de Thianges, 
Lorenzani succeeded at the court of Louis XIV. 
Ho arrived in Aug. 1678, was presented, had 
one of his motets performed with success, 
and ten months later (May 1679), thanks 
to the personal intervention of the king, he 
was able to buy from Jean -Baptiste Boesset 
one of the two posts of ‘ maitre de musiquo ’ 
to the Queen. The following month he went 
on a mission to Italy, officially with the object 
of engaging five castrati for the music of the 
chapel, but also without doubt to arrange his 
personal affairs. Ho returned in December, 
and in the following years a number of his 
compositions were performed before the king 
or court, and all were well recenved : pastorales, 
serenades, Italian airs, motets, dance airs, 
instrumental pieces. The Mercure, jealously 
hostile to Lully and his monop(Jy of the opera, 
saw in Lorenzani a champion of Italian music, 
a rival to the Surintendant, and never lost 
an opportunity of praising him. Lully, on 
the other hand, who had made great efforts 
to create a purely French music and who 
until then had succeeded in destroying all 
recollection of the Italian influence which had 
been so strong at the time of Mazarin, did not 
view with any satisfaction the arrival of this 
Roman musician. Their quarrel, however, 
owing to diplomatic intervention, never came 
to open hostility. But the death of the Queen 
(July 1683) gave a fatal blow to the fortunes of 
Lorenzani in depriving him of his place at 
court. On June 20, 1685, he accepted as a 
waiting post the employment of ‘ maitre de 
chapelle ’ to the convent of the Theatins — an 
Italian order, a branch of which had been 
established in Paris by Mazarin. His motets 
were the best known of his works ; they were 
esteemed by amateurs with those of Du Mont, 
Lalouette and of Lully himself. They made 
the success of the famous Wednesdays at the 
Theatins ‘ Saints en musique,’ to which both 
court and townspeople went eagerly for almost 
ten years. 

However, in spite of the death of Lully 
(Mar. 1687), Lorenzani did not readily find 
access to the king. The French musicians 
jealously barred the way. Nevertheless, he 
found moans to present an opera wdth French 
words (1688), ‘ Oront(k),’ which the Prince de 
Cond6 had ordered for the festivities at 
Chantilly in the summer of that year. In spite 
of good mounting and playing by the Acad6mie 
de Musique, this opera, on which the com- 
poser had founded such great hopes, had no 
success. His failure was due far more to the 
absurd libretto in the Italian style which 
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Michel Le Clerc had taken from ‘ I’Orontea,’ 
by Cicognini and Cesti, than to the music, of 
which the score unhappily has never been 
recovered. A few years later Loreiizani em- 
barked again on another scheme which was 
to cost him very dear. He began to pub- 
lish his motets (1()93) in sumptuous editions 
(Ballard). In his dedication to the King he 
let it appear that ho hoped to be employed 
afresh by him. This work sold badly, and 
Brossard says that the very cause which should 
have favoured it was of disservice. The 
motets of Loronzani wore too famous; too 
many copies of them had been already dis- 
tributed for the ‘ maitres de chapel le ’ 
to rush to acquire them in this expensive 
edition. 

Then Lorenzani dreamed of returning to his 
owm country. The post of maestro di cappella 
at St. Peter’s, for which he had schemed years 
before, was vacant by the death of Francesco 
Beretta ; it w’aa offered to him ; he accepted 
and was nominated July 19, 1694, in the 
centenary year of the death of his illustrious 
predecessor Palestrina. After Lorenzani had 
left France, Ballard published a collection of 
Italian airs which had a great success. At 
Rome Lorenzani, director of the Cappella 
Giulia and Guardiano dei Maestri of the 
congregation St. Cecilia, had a brilliant career 
of close on twenty years. He died at the age 
of 73 and was buried, like Bonevoli, at San 
Spirito in Sassia. 

The works of Lorenzani which the circum- 
stances of his life attach at one time to the 
history of Italian music and at another to that 
of French music, are valuable. They exist in 
suflScient numbers in France and probably also 
in Rome, although in the latter place they 
have not been counted. His vocal composi- 
tions in Italian w^ords, cantatas, detached airs, 
serenades, and even a little opera, ‘ Nicandro e 
Fileno,’ presented at Fontainebleau, 1681, 
denote a musician of the Roman school and a 
follower of Carissimi. But his melody, already 
more luscious and with a subtly refined 
symmetry, his finished harmony, his little 
developed recitatives recall that he belonged 
to an epoch of transition, and allow him to be 
considered as one of the most interesting 
representatives of the ‘ bol canto ’ links between 
Carissimi and Bononcini. His music to French 
words is more curious, because it shows that 
he knew (in order to succeed in France) how to 
adapt his style to that of Lully as far as he 
wished ; his airs, in the style of Ballard’s 
collections, are in no way distinguished from 
those of other contemporary composers of 
works in the same manner. Nevertheless, the 
motets of his Parisian period take their place 
in the literature of the French classical motet, 
alternating soli, chorus and symphonic ritor- 
nelles. They hold an important place, and are 
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worthy of the favour in which they wein held 
by the public. 

WOKKB 

* Motetfl k I, II, III, IV et V parlloB. Avec symphonies et basse 

continue. Par Monsieur Lorenzani, malstre de musiciue de 
la feuft Revne.’ (Paris, Ballard, 1693.) (’ontams 26 motets. 
f)ther motets are found in the following collecti<»ri8 ; ‘ Scolta 
dl motettl sacrl ... a 2 e 3 vocl.' (Rome, 1675.) ‘ Haort 

concert! a 2 e 3 vorl . . .* (Bologna, 1676.) ‘ Airs Italleus 

de Monsieur Lorenzani, maistre de la muslipio de la feue 
Reyne.’ (Paris, 1695.) ('outahis 6 Italian airs. 

' Airs italleus coinposez par les jilus c^h'bres uutbeurs . . . re- 
cueillis par les sicurs Ko.ssard et Philidor raismi.' (Pans, 1695.) 
Mereure (falant, May 1680, an air ' Printeinps, no re\ien.s plus,’ by 
* M. Laurencin ' (probably Lorenzani). 

* Airs sdrieux et k boire.’ (I’arls, 1696.) An ' Air s<‘rieu.\,’ ' Quand 

nion destin, belle Silvie.’ 

Th^5.treitaltendeUhcrardi. (Paris, 1700.) Theairof ' I/Kuipoieui 
dans la Inne,’ 1684, ' Tornaml in petto, siierau/.a cara.’ 

MSS. of airs and cantatas are preserved In the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, I’arls. (Brossard Collection.) 

Outside the Brossard Collection : Treble parts of the overture and 
of the dance airs of the opera ‘ Orontee ’ (with a false attribu* 
tion to Carissimi). The only known fiagment of this part. 
fitis points to Rome (after Baini) for siuno MS. iisalms for 4 choirs, 
ami also a volume of Magnificats a 9 voice.s which would have 
been printed theie in 1690. on the other hand, iiidlcaUts 

MS. works In the Library of Modena. The mention which 
Is there made to an oratorio, ' Dlmna * in the BibliotliLHiue 
Mazarine, rests on a mistake. J t should be tlie ’ Santa Dimna,' 
sung at Borne m 1687, and of which the libretto is by (iio. 
Audn'a Lorenzani. 

Mouehn Rkpktnt. — * Sci'no du sommell de Filli,’ from the opera 

* Nicandro e Fileno,’ CKlited by Hy. I’runidres {Revue musieale, 
Aug. 1922. p. 117). 
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LORTZING, Gus’pav Albeivp (6. Berlin, Oct. 
23, 1801 ; d. Jan. 21, 1851), opera composer, 
son of an actor. 

He studied for a time under Rungonhagen, 
but the wandering life entailed by his father’s 
profession made steady instruction an im- 
possibility, and at 9 he was thrown upon his 
own resources, played the pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello, studied the works of Albrechts- 
berger and others, and soon began to compose. 
At the same time he habitually sang and acted 
on the stage. In 1 822 he went with his parents 
to Cologne, where ho married in 1823, and pro- 
duced his first operetta, ‘Ali Pascha von Janina,’ 
in 1824. The company to which he belonged 
served the theatres of Detraold, Miinster and 
Osnabruck, in addition to that of Cologne, and 
at all these his opera was repeated. In 1 828 an 
oratorio, ‘ Die Hiramelfahrt Christi,’ was per- 
formed. In 1833 he was engaged as first tenor 
at the Stadttheater at I.ieipzig, and hero he 
passed a happy and successful ten years. In 
1837 he wrote and composed two comic operas, 

‘ Die beiden Schiitzen * and ‘ Czaar und Zim- 
mermann.’ Both were successful, and the latter 
was at once performed all over Germany. His 
next few works, however, fell flat, and it was not 
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till 1842 that his ‘ Wildschiitz,* arranged from 
Kotzebue’s comedy, again aroused the public. 

He then gave up acting, and in 1844 was 
appointed Kapellmeister of the theatre, a post 
for which he was unfitted, both by his easy 
disposition and his defective education, and 
which he resigned in the following year. Ho 
next produced ‘Undine* (1845) with success 
at Hamburg and Leipzig, and ‘Der Waffen- 
schmied ’ (1846) at Vienna, where he was for a 
short time Kapellmeister at the theatre * an der 
Wien.’ In 1849 the success of his ‘Rolands- 
knappen * at Leipzig again procured him the 
offer of the Kapellmeistership, but to his dis- 
appointment the negotiations fell through, and 
Rietz was appointed. His life was now a hard 
one ; he travelled from place to place with his 
numerous family, earning a precarious exist- 
ence now as an actor, now by conducting his 
own operas ; enduring at the same time the 
mortification of having his later operas rejected 
by all the more important theatres. In 1850 
he obtained the conductorship at the Friedrich- 
Wilhclmstadt Theatre in Berlin, where ho had 
onl^^ farces and vaudevilles to direct; but he was 
completely worn out, and died on Jan. 21, 1851. 

The public dis(!Overed its neglect too late, 
honoured his remains with a solemn funeral 
proc(‘8sion, and raised a subscription which 
placed his family above want. He left an 
opera, ‘ Regina ’ (first performed at Berlin, 
1899), several overtures, a second oratorio, 
‘ Petrus,’ incidental music for various plays, 
Lioder and partsongs, all unpublished. His 
operas are still stock pieces at the comic 
theatres in Germany, and ‘ Undine ’ is fre- 
quently performed, although romantic subjects 
were not his forte. ‘ Czaar und Zimmermann ’ 
was produced as ‘ Peter the Shipwright ’ at the 
Gaiety Theatre, London, on Apr, 15, 1871 ; his 
‘ Beiden Schutzen ’ by the London Academy 
of Music in St. George’s Hall, Mar. 31, 1898 ; 
and the ‘ Wildschiitz ’ by the Saxe-Coburg 
Opera Company at Drury Lane, July 3, 1895. 

As a composer Lortzing aimed at expressing 
natural and healthy sentiments by means of 
graceful and pleasing music, and his keen sense 
of humour enabled him to give an interest to 
commonplace situations. He was never able 
to free himself entirely from a slight amateurish- 
ness in the technical part of his work, but his 
compositions, though not belonging to the 
highest branch of art, are good of their kind, 
and in spite of an occasional tendency to farcical 
exaggeration, are sound and artistic music. 

BinLIOGKArUY 

pH, DUnmoBK : A, Lortzing, »«in Lehon in toinsn Werk»n. (18JJ1.) 
a. 11. KRtrsB : Lortzings Brirfe. (1902.) 

R. BdRNKu: Lortzing in Detmold. (1900.) 

Guoifiv MOi.ler: Albert Lbrtzing. Ein Lebenzbtld de$ berUhmten 

Muaikern unier braonderer Brruekairhtigung ariner Wirkena 

und Behaffena in MUnater. (MttnaUr 1. W., 19*21.) 

LOSSIUS, Lucas (6. Vacha, Hesse-Cassel, 
1608 ; d. 1682), was rector or conrector of the 
school at Lunoburg from 1533 to his death. 


He is author of a theoretical work, Erotemata 
musicae practicae . . ., Nuremberg, 1663, 
which passed through many editions ; also the 
compiler of a comprehensive collection of 
liturgical music for the use of the Lutheran 
Church, entitled Psalmodia hoc est Cantica sacra 
veteris ecclesiae selecta . . ., Nuremberg, 1663. 
This latter work is introduced with a preface by 
Philip Melanchthon, and is divided into four 
parts ; the first part containing the Latin texts 
and plain -song melodies of the antiphons, 
responsoria, hymns and sequences for all 
Sundays and chief holydays, also the Passion 
according to St. Matthew and the Lamenta- 
tions ; the second part makes a similar pro- 
vision for all the minor holydays of the year ; 
the third part contains the plain-song melodies 
for the mass and for funerals ; the fourth con- 
tains the psalms and canticles with their anti- 
phons and intonations according to the eight 
tones. Only a few German hymns appear in 
the collection. A second revised and enlarged 
edition of this work was published by George 
Rhaw at Wittenberg in 1 661, and two others in 
1569 and 1579. The musical editor of Schober- 
lein’s Schatz des liturgischen Gesangs, F. Riegel, 
claims that the psalm-tones, with all their 
differences, have been preserved in greater 
purity in Lossius th|in in the form in which 
they have boon current in the Roman Church, 
based on Guidetti’s Directorium chori ; Lossius 
in 1553 being in closer contact with the older 
Catholic tradition than Guidetti in 1689. 

J. B. M. 

LOTTI, Antonio (6. ?Venico,i c. 1667; 
d. there, Jan. 5, 1740), eminent composer, son 
of Mattco Lotti, a Venetian, Kapellmeister to 
the then Catholic court of Hanover.* His 
early years were passed in Venice, and be- 
fore he was 16 ho produced an opera, ‘ II 
Giustino,’ to words by a nobleman, Nicolo 
Boregani. His master was Legrenzi, then 
maestro di cappella to the Doge. Lotti entered 
the Doge’s chapel as a boy ; in 1687 joined 
the Confraternitk musicale di Santa Cecilia ; 
was appointed. May 30, 1 689, ‘cantore di contra 
alto,’ with a salary of 100 ducats ; and Aug. 6, 
1 690, became deputy organist, wdth an addition 
of 30 ducats. On May 31, 1692, the Pro- 
curatori of St. Mark’s unanimously elected him 
organist in place of Pollarolo, appointed vice- 
maestro di cappella. As second organist he 
composed a book of masses, for which he 
received 100 ducats, July 22, 1698. On Aug. 
17, 1704, he succeeded Spada as first organist, 
and retained the post forty years, receiving 

* He etylen hfmself ' Veneto ’ on the tttle-pafre of his book o1 
madrigals (1705), and his brother Francesco was lawyer to the 
Frocuratorl, a post tenable only by a native. 

> Through the kindness of Dr. Kestner of Hanover I am able to 
say that no documents as to music or musicians at the court of 
Hanover In the 17th centurv are now to be found there. The 
Register of the Catholic church at Hanover contains, under Nov. 
5, 167*2, an entry of the baptism of Hieronymus Domlnicus, son of 
Matthias de Lottls and Marina de Fapirlnls, and under Nov. 9. 
1673, of that of a daughter of Matteo de Lotti. The Register was 
begun In May 1671, so that it does not go far enough back for our 
purpose. r. o. 
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permission in 1732 to employ as substitute his 
pupil Saratelli, who eventually succeeded him. 

In 1733 the maestro di cappella, Antonio 
Biffi, died, and an eager competition for the 
vacant post ensued. Lotti’s chief rivals were 
Pollarolo and Porpora, and at the first election, 
Mar. 8, 1733 (the dates throughout are from 
State documents), he obtained six votes out 
of twelve. A majority being necessary, the 
matter remained in suspense, and meantime 
Lotti was authorised to call himself maestro di 
cappella. Porpora retired before the second 
election (Apr. 2, 1736), but his place was taken 
by a scarcely less formidable competitor, 
Giovanni Porta. Lotti, however, received nine 
votes and thus obtained the post, with its salary 
of 400 ducats and an official residence. In the 
interim he composed his celebrated Miserere, 
which superseded that of his master I^egrenzi, 
and has been performed in St. Mark’s on 
Maundy Thursday ever since. This was 
followed by a number of masses, hymns and 
psalms, with organ accompaniment only, 
although his predecessors had employed the 
orchestra. He also composed seventeen operas,^ 
produced with success between the years 1693 
and 1717 at the theatres of S. Angelo, S. Cassi- 
ano, 8, Giovanni Crisostomo and SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo. Some of these having attracted the 
attention of the Crown Prince of Saxony during 
his stay in Venice (1712), he engaged Lotti to 
visit Dresden with a company of singers, in- 
cluding Boschi and Porsonelli, both members 
of the chapel, and his own wife, a Bolognese 
singer named Santa Stella. The joint salary of 
husband and wife was fixed at 2100 ‘ doppii * 
(about £1600). The party set out on Sept. 6, 
1717, having obtained special leave of absence 
from the Procurator! of St. Mark’s — ‘ per farvi 
un opera.’ 

In Dresden Lotti composed * Giove in Argo ’ 
(1717), ‘ Ascanio, ovvero gl’ odi dclusi del 
sangue ’ (1718), and ‘Teofane’ with Palla- 
vicini (1719); intermezzi, and various other 
pieces, including church works, among which 
may be specified the eight-part ‘ Crucifixus * 
occurring in a Credo for five voices and 
instruments. The Procurator! gave him one 
extension of leave, but in 1719 he was com- 
pelled to return or vacate his post ; and accord- 
ingly left Dresden in October in a travelling- 
carriage which he ever after retained as a 
memorial of his visit, and finally bequeathed to 
his wife. After his return to Venice he com- 
posed entirely for the church and chamber. 
Lotti died of dropsy, and was buried in the 
church of S. Geminiano, where his widow (who 
died 1759 and was buried with him) erected a 
monument to his memory. It was destroyed 
with the church in 1815. 

Besides the compositions already mentioned 
he wrote for Vienna an opera, ‘ CJonstantino,’ 

1 gives a list. 


overture by Fux (1716), and two oratorios, * II 
voto crudele ’ (1712) and ‘ L’ umilta coronata’ 
(1714) ; for Venice, the oratorios * Gioa He di 
Giuda,’ ‘ Giuditta * (printed by Poletti), and 
the celebralod madrigal ‘ Spirito di Dio ’ ® for 
the Doge’s espousal of the Adriatic, performed 
on the Bucentoro in 1736 — a very effective 
composition. His book of madrigals (1705), 
dedicated to the Emperor Joseph I., contains 
the one in five parts, ‘ In una siepe ombrosa,' 
which Bononcini claimed in London as his owti 
composition, and which led to his disgrace (see 
Bononcini). Another is given as a model by 
Padre Martini in his Esemplare di contra/p punio. 
Nevertheless they were severely handled at the 
time in a Lettera famigliare (T un accaJcmico 
filarmonico, circulated in MS. anonymously, 
but attributed on Fontana’s authority to 
Marcello, who had been a pupil of J^otti." 
Many of his compositions * are still in the King 
of Saxony’s musical library, and Breitkopf & 
Hartel once possessed several of his MSS., as 
did also Dr. Burney. 

Lotti’s rank among musicians is a high one, 
from the fact that though the last representative 
of the old severe school, he used modern har- 
monies with freedom and grace. The expr(‘s- 
sion and variety of his music struck oven liis 
contemporaries, especially Hasse, when ho v as 
at Venice in 1727. Burney,^ who heard nis 
church music sung in Venice in 1770, credits 
him with ‘ grace and pathos,’ and characterises 
his choral music as both solemn and touching, 
and so capable of expression, though written in 
the old contrapuntal stylo, as to have affected 
him even to tears. Of his cantatas ho says that 
they contain recitatives full of feeling.® As a 
specimen of his writing for a single voice we 
may cite the favourite song ‘ Pur dicesti.’ Ho 
was so afraid of overloading the voices that ho 
never used orchestral accompaniments in church 
music. There are wind instruments as well as 
the four strings in his Dresden operas, but not 
in those produced in Venice. 

Besides Saratelli and Marcello, Alberti, Bas- 
sani, Gasparini and Galuppi were among his 
pupils. A motet of Lotti’s, ‘ Blessed be thou,’ 
and a madrigal, ‘ All hail, Britannia,’ both for 
four voices, are given in Hullah’s Part 31 n .sic 
(Ist ed.), and a fine Credo in C, also for four 
voices, in his Vocal Scores and Part Music (2nd 
ed.). Proske has a Mass of his (a 4) in Musica 
divina, vol. i., and Rochlitz a Crucifixus, a 6, 
and another a 8, and a Qui tollis, a 4, in his 
Sammlung, There is also a Kyrie in the 
Auswahl vorz, Musikwerke (Trautwein). Foiii 
masses and a Requiem are in Luck’s Sammlv/ng, 
and various other pieces in the collections of 
Schlosinger, Moskow'a, etc. p. o. 

» A MS. of th»8 \n In fhe 

> flee Chrynander’a HSndel, 11. 294 and .108. 

* Q.-L. enumerates twelve ojieras as still extant, and gives the 
names of fifteen more, and a list of masses, church music of different 
kinds, and arias and madrigals. 

• PrmtU State, Pranes and italp, p. 146. « SUt. iv. 684. 
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LOTTINI, Antonio, the principal Itab'an 
basso in London in 1737 and 1738. Ho sus- 
tained that part in Handel’s ‘ Faramondo * in 
1737, in his ‘ Serso,’ and in the ‘ Conquista del 
Velio d’ oro ’ in 1738. j. m. 

LOUISE, musical romance in 4 acts; text 
and music by Gustave Charpontier. Produced 
Op6ra-Comique, Paris, Feb. 2, 1900 ; Covent 
Garden, June 18, 1909; in English (Quinlan 
OjK^ra Co.), Palace Theatre, Manchester, Oct. 
17, 1912. 

LOUIS FERDINAND, Pbince— accurately 
Friedrich Christian Ludwig— (6. Nov. 18, 1772 ; 
d. Saalfeld, Oct. 13, 180G), was the son of 
Prince August Ferdinand of Prussia, and 
therefore nephew of Frederick the Great and of 
Prince Henry (the patron of J. P. Salomon and 
cousin of Frederick William II.), the violoncello- 
player, for whom Beethoven wrote his op. 6. 
His sister Louise married Prince Radziwill, who 
composed the Faust music, and to whom 
Be'ethoven dedicated the overture, op. 115. 

Louis Ferdinand thus belonged to a musical 
as well as a royal family. That he very early 
entered the army was a matter of course, for 
no other career w'as open to a Prussian prince ; 
but that, amid all the distractions of a military 
life no small part of which (1792-1800) was 
spent in hard service, he should have become 
tt sound practical musician and composer, 
proves his energy and perseverance no less than 
his talent ; but music was his passion, and in 
garrison or camp he had musiciians with him 
and kept up his practice. Ho preferred English 
pianofortes, of which ho is said to have pur- 
chased no fewer than thirteen. 

We find no account of his masters and early 
studies, nor any but vague notices of his rapid 
progress, until 1793. Ho was then with his 
regiment at Frankfort, and is reported to have 
aided a poor musician not only with his purse, 
but by a very fine performance of a sonata in a 
concert. Three years later, in 1796, Beethoven, 
then in Berlin, formed that opinion of his play- 
ing which he afterwards expressed to Ries,^ 
that, though tho playing of Himmel — then 
among tho most renowned of pianists — ^was 
elegant and phrasing, it was not to be compared 
witli that of the Prince. Rios also records Beet- 
hoven’s compliment to him — that ho did not 
play at all like a king or a prince, but like a 
thorough, solid pianist. In 1804 the Prince 
made a j ourney to Italy. In Bohemia he visited 
Prince Lobkowitz at his seat, Raudnitz. We 
see no sufficient reason to doubt the truth of an 
anecdote the scone of which lay then and there. 
Lobkowitz had purchased from Beethoven the 
recently composed Heroic Symphony, and had 
had it performed in his palace at Vienna. He 
consulted with Wranitzky, his Kapellmeister, as 
io a programme for the entertainment of his 
guest. Wranitzky proposed tho new symphony, 
1 j?io(r. Jfvt, p* no. 


Louis Ferdinand listened with the utmost in. 
terest, and at tho close of the performance 
requested a repetition, which was of course 
granted. After supper, having to depart early 
the next morning, he besought the favour of a 
third performance, which was also granted. 

It was under the fresh impression of this 
music that Louis Ferdinand renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Beethoven. We have no 
particulars of tho meeting. Ries * only relates 
that an old Countess,® at the supper after a 
musical entertainment, excluded Beethoven 
from the table set for tho Prince and the 
nobility, at which the composer left the house 
in a rage. Some days later Louis Ferdinand 
gave a dinner, and tho Countess and Beethoven 
l>oing among the guests, had their places next 
the Prince on either hand, a mark of distinc- 
tion of which the composer always spoke with 
pleasure. A pleasant token of their intercourse 
survives in the dedication to the Prince of the 
PF. concerto in C minor, which was first played 
in July 1804, and published in November. 

In the autumn of the next year (1805), the 
Prince being at Magdeburg on occasion of tho 
military manoeuvres, Spohr was invited to join 
them. * I led,’ says Spohr,* 

' a strange, wild, stirring life, which for a short time 
thoroughly suited my youtiiful tastes. Du8S(‘k and 
I were often dragged from our beds at six in the 
morning and called in dressing-gown and slipix^rs to 
the Prince’s reception-room, wliere he, often in shirt 
and drawers (owing to the extreme lieat), was already 
at the pianoforte. The study and rehearsal of the 
music selected for the evening oft^n continued so 
long, that tlie hail was filled with ofiicers in stars and 
orders, with which the costume of the musicians 
contrasted strangely enough. The Prince, however 
never left off until everything had been studied to 
his satisfaction.’ 

Louis Ferdinand was killed at tho battle of 
Saalfold. 

His compositions, like his playing, were dis- 
tinguished for boldness, splendour and deep 
feeling ; several of those w'hich are in print were 
composed before tho intercourse with Dussek 
had ri|)ened his taste, and made him more fully 
master of his ideas. These he would gladly 
have suppressed. The pianoforte quartet in 
F minor is considered to be his best work. 

Ledebur’s list of the published compositions 
(made 1861) is as follows : 


up. 

1. Quintet for PF. and striugs, 

C rnlnor. 

2. Trio for PF.. violin and 

violoncello An. 

3. Trio for PF., , violin and 

violoncello, E**. 

4 . Andante, and variations, for 

PP., viola and violoncello, 
B‘>. 

5. Qtiartet for PP., violin, viola 

and violoncello, E'**. 

6. Quartet for PF., violin, viola 

and violoncello, F minor. 

7. Fu^e, 4 parte, for PF. eolo. 

8. Noitumo for PF., flute, 

violin, violoncello obbU* 
gatl and 2 homa ad lib., F. 

9. Rondo for PP., 2 violins , 

flute, 2 clarinets, 2 horns, 
viola and violoncello, B. 


l(f. Trio for PP.. violin and 
violoncello, E!’. (Thesame 
number is afflxed In the 
Q -L. to the octet op. 


11. Larghetto, variations, PF., 

with violin, viola and 
violoncello obbligati. 

12. Octet for PF.. clarinet, ) 

horns, 2 violins, 2 violon- 
cellos. 

13. Rondo for PF. 

Also a 2ud Quintet for Hf, and 
strings. 

A fourth Trio, without opus 
number. 

A Rondo for PP. and orch. 
March for trumpet, 2 oboes and 


A. W. T. 


I Biog. Not,, p. 11. 

* Not the Countesa Thun, aa baa been aUted—ahe died long befors, 
4 atlbtfbiograpkio. 
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LOULIE, Etienne, prot6g4 of Mile, de 
Guise, and music-master, in the second half of 
the 17th century, was a pupil of Gehenault and 
of Ouvrard ; entered the Sainte-Chapello,^ 
Paris, in 1663-64, and left it in 1673. He is 
known as the author of Elements ou ^principes 
de miLsique dans un nouvel ordre .... avec 
Vestampe etV usage du chronometre (Paris, 1696; 
National Lib.), at the close of which is an 
engraving and description of his * Chrono- 
metre.* Loulie was the first to attempt to 
indicate the exact tempo of a piece of music by 
means of an instrument boating the time. 
The one he invented took the minute as the 
unit, and went up to seventy-two degrees of 
rapidity ; but being six feet in height was too 
cumbrous for general use. Nevertheless to 
Louli4 belongs the merit of the idea which 
more than a century later was carried into 
practice by Maelzel. g. c. ; addns. m. l. p. 

LOURK (Fr.), a terra of uncertain derivation, 
signified originally a kind of bagpipe common 
in many parts of France, but especially in 
Normandy. 

From its primary signification the word 
‘ loure * came to mean a dance, in slower time 
than the gigue, generally in 6-4 time. As this 
was danced to the nasal tones of the ‘ loure,’ the 
term * lour6 ’ was gradually applied to any 
passage meant to bo played in the stjde of the 
old bagpipe airs. Thus ‘ lourer ’ is to play 
legato with a slight emphasis on the first note 
of each group. The ‘ loure ’ stylo is chiefly 
met with in pastoral, rustic and mountaineer 
music. A ‘ loure * occurs as the sixth move- 
ment of the fifth of the French Suites of Bach, 
in G. G. c. 

LOUYS, MaItke Jan, a 16th-century Flem- 
ish singer and composer, member of the Im- 
perial Chapels of Maximilian I. and Ferdinand; 
organist of the Royal Chapel of the Netherlands 
in 1676. He composed 3 books of psalms (pub- 
lished Antwerp, 1555) ; motets, etc., in various 
collective volumes {Q.-L.), 

LOVE IN A VILLAGE, the earliest and the 
most famous work of the second period of 
English Ballad Opera {g.v.). The libretto 
was by Isaac Bickerstaffe, and the music was 
probably arranged and selected by Dr. Ame. 

LOVELL, Thomas, a 15th- 1 6th century 
English composer, who, in 1601, at the wedding 
festivities of Prince Arthur with Catherine of 
Aragon, had ‘ the orderinge and guydinge ’ of 
the trumpeters and minstrels, and who is prob- 
ably identical with the sub-dean of Wells, who 
died in 1624. Only 2 MS. songs of his are 
known so far in the University Library and in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Q.-L.). 

LOVER, Samuel (6. Dublin, Feb. 24, 1797 ; 
d, St. Heliers, Jersey, July 6, 1868), dramatist 
and composer, was the eldest son of a stock- 

1 Bee Brenet's MutMtng dt la BuLnf OhapOU du POaU, 


broker, and displayed talent in many dire<v 
tions at an early age. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to ^^ollow his 
father’s business he devoted himself to rainia- 
turo-painting, and was elected a member of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy in 1828, becoming 
its secretary two years afterwards. Ten years 
before this he had sung a song of his own 
composition at the banquet given to Moore in 
Dublin. Ho also achieved success as a writer 
of prose and verse, before the publication of his 
Legends and Stories of Ireland in 1831. On 
Feb. 9, 1832, his opera, ‘ Graino I^aile, or The 
Island Queen,’ was given in Dublin. In 1832 
he gained much fame by the exhibition of a 
miniature ho had painted of Paganini. In 1835 
he settled as a miniature-painter in London, 
and attained a good deal of social and artistic 
success. He was associated with Dickens in 
the foundation of Bentley's Miscellany, His 
first novel, Itory O' More (the title taken from 
his ovTi song of the same name, dated 1826), 
came out in 18.36, and he dramatised it in the 
same year for the Adel phi Theatre, where it 
ran for more than a hundred nights. Other 
dramatic pieces were : ‘ The White Horse of 
the Peppards,’ 1838 ; ‘ The Happy Man,* 

1839; ‘The Olympic Picnic* ‘The Beau Ideal* 
and ‘ The Greek Boy,’ 1840 ; ‘11 Paddy 

Whack in Italia ’ (a burlesque Italian opera, 
English Opera House, Lyceum, 1841). His 
last play was ‘ M‘Carthy More,’ 1861. Mean- 
while ho was writing novels, etc., and the 
best known of his works, ‘ Handy Andy,’ came 
out in 1842. In 1844 the regular practice of 
his art had to bo abandoned, owing to failing 
eyesight, and on Mar. 13, 1844, ho started a 
musical entertainment, called ‘ Irish Evenings,* 
in the Prinec^ss Concert Rooms. The success 
of his experiment was so great that he repeated 
the entertainment in the chief tow’iis of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, going to 
America in 1846. In 1848 he returned to 
London, and appeared in a new entertainment 
called ‘ Paddy’s Portfolio.’ Ho wrote two 
libretti for Balfo, married for the second time 
in 1852 (his first marriage was to Miss Bcrrill, 
1827), and brought out some books of poems 
whi(5h were not successful. 

From 1864 ho wrote no more, and in tn© 
latter years of his life went back to live in 
Dublin. Ho died in Jersey, but was buried at 
Kcnsal Green, London. Among his most 
popular songs were ‘ The Angel’s Whisper,* 
‘ Molly Bawn * and ‘ The Low-backed Car.* 
Some of these were adapted to old Irish tunes. 
{D.N.B. ; w. H. G. F.) M. 

LOVE’S TRIUMPH, an opera in 3 acts; 
words by J. R. Planch6, after ‘ Lo Portrait 
vivant,* music by W. Vincent Wallace. Pro- 
duced Royal English Opera, Covent Garden 
(Pyne and Harrison), Nov. 3, 1862. G. 

In addition to the above the title has beer 
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ttsed for other earlier musical productions : 
(1) ‘ Love’s Triumph thro’ Callipos,’ printed 
in 1640. This was a masque written by Ben 
Jonson, and acjted in the court of Charles I. in 
1630. The name of the composer of the music 
has not survived ; the decorations for its 
staging were by Inigo Jones. (2) ‘ Love’s 
Triumph or the Royal Union’ was a tragedy 
acted in 1 (>78. (3) An opera, ‘ I.iOve’s Triumph,’ 

produced at the Hayraarket Theatre in 1708, 
and printed in folio by Walsh and Haro about 
that year. Richard Leveridge and Mrs. Tofts 
were the principal English singers, while the 
other parts were taken by Italians. The words 
were adaptt^d from the Italian of Cardinal 
Ottoboni by Peter Anthony Motteux, and 
the music was by C. F. Cesarini ^ and F. 
Casparini. F. K. 

LOWE, Edward (6. Salisbury, c. 1610; 
d. Oxford, July 11, 1682), was a chorister in the 
catlu'dral there under John Holmes, the 
organist. AI)out 1 630 lie succeeded Dr. William 
Stonard as organist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
()xfor<l. He married Alice, daughter of Sir 
John Peyton of Ooddington, in the diocese of 
Ely, who died Mar. 17, 1648-49.® In 1660 ho 
was appointed one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal. In 1661 he published at Oxford A 
Short Direction for the performance of (.^aihedrall 
Service, putdUhed for the w formation of such 
as are ignorant of it and shall he called upon to 
officiate in Cathedral or Collegiate Churches 
where it luith formerly been in use, containing 
the notation of tlu; Pieces, Responses, Litany, 
etc., for ordinary days, and, under the title of 
Extraxmlinary Responses upon Festi vails, a 
version of Tallis’s Responses and Litany, and 
also ‘ Veni Creator,' harmonised for four voices. 
In 1662, on the resignation of Dr. Wilson, ho 
was appointed Professor of Music at Oxford, 
having been deputy for some time before. In 
1664 he published A Review of his Short 
Direction, adapted to the then newly revised 
Liturgy, and including also several chants and 
John Parsons’ Burial Service. This edition 
was rejirinted by Dr. Rimbault in 1813, and by 
Dr. Je))b in his Choral Responses in 1857. Lowe 
composed several anthems, some of whiidi are 
in the Tudway collection and at Ely Cathedral. 
He is buried in the Divinity Chapel on the north 
side of the cathedral at Oxford. w. ii. ii. 

LOWE, Thomas {d. Mar. 1, 1783), favourite 
tenor singer, made his first appearance on any 
stage at Drury Lane, Sept. 11, 1740, as Sir John 
Loverule in ‘ The Devil to pay ’ ; on Oct. 17 ho 
performed Macheath, and on Dec. 20 had the 
distinction of being the original singer of Amo’s 
beautiful songs, * Under the greenwood tree ’ 
and ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind ’ in * As 
You Like It.’ In 1743 he appeared in Dublin 
in ‘ The Provoked Wife,* singing O’Carolan’s 

1 P<tl8 Rives the name as Cesarini, but both Hawkins and Burney 
Jpeak c! hill) as (’arlo Cesarini Olovannl, suruamed Del Vlolone. 
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song, ‘ Bumpers, Squire Jones.’ Ho was the 
original singer of the following parts in Handel’s 
oratorios : Priest of Dagon and Israelitish Man 
in ‘ Samson,’ 1742 ; First Elder in ‘ Susanna,’ 
1743 ; Joshua, 1746 ; Zadok in ‘ Solomon,’ 
1749 ; and Septimus in ‘ Theodora,’ 1750. In 
1745 and several subsequent years he sang at 
Vauxhall Gardens, and in 1763 became lessee 
and manager of Marylebone Gardens, and con- 
tinued so until 1768, when an unsuccessful 
season compelled him in Feb. 1769 to assign 
his interest in the place to trustees for the 
benefit of his creditors. His powers beginning 
to fail, ho was compelled to accept engagements 
at Finch’s Grotto Garden, Southw^ark, and 
similar places. In 1772 he was engaged at 
Sadler’s Wells. Lowe is said to have possessed 
a finer voice than Beard, but to have been 
inferior as musician and singer. 

w. H. n. ; addns. D.N.B. and w. n. G. F. 

LUARD-SELBY, Bertram, see Selby. 

LUCAS, Charles (1) (6. Salisbury, July 28, 
1808 ; d. Mar. 30, 1869), was a chorister in the 
cathedral under Arthur Thomas Corfo from 
1815-23, when ho became a pupil of the R.A.M. 
and studied the violoncello under Lindley, and 
harmony and composition under l^ord and 
Dr. Crotch. Ho remained there for seven 
years. In 1830 ho became a member of Queen 
Adelaide’s private band, and composer and 
arranger of music for it, and soon afterwards 
music preceptor to Prince George (afterwards 
Duke) of Cambridge and the Princess of Saxe- 
Weimar. In 1832 ho succeeded Cipriani 
Potter as conductor at the R.A.M. He also 
became a member of the opera and other 
orchestras as a violoncellist. In 1839 he was 
appointed organist of Hanover Chapel, Regent 
Street. Ho was for some time conductor of the 
Choral Harmonists’ Society, and in 1840-43 he 
occasionally conducted at the Ancient Concerts. 
On the retirement of Lindley he succeeded him 
as principal violoncello at the opera, the pro- 
vincial festivals, etc. From 1856 to June 30, 
1865, he was a member of the music -publishing 
firm of Addison, Hollier & Lucas. In 1859 ho 
was appointed successor to Potter as Principal 
of the R.A.M., which oflice he held until 
July 1866, w'hen ill-health compelled him to 
relinquish it. His compositions include ‘ The 
Regicide,’ opera, three symphonies, string 
quartets, anthems, songs, etc. He edited 
‘ Esther ’ for the Handel Society. 

His son, (2) Stanley (6. 1834; d, Hamp- 
stead, July 24, 1903), w as Secretary to Leslie’s 
Choir from its formation to Oct. 1 855 ; Secretary 
to the Royal Society of Musicians from 1861 ; 
and to the Philharmonic Society from 1866 ; 
and as a publisher did good work in London 
for many years. w. H. H. 

LUCAS, CiJkBENCB (6. Niagara, Canada, 
Oct. 19, 1866), composer and conductor, of 
mixed Dutch and Irish extraction. He re< 
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reived his early musical education in Montreal, 
whore he played trombone in a military band, 
and second violin in the local Philharmonic 
Society, besides acting as organist at different 
churches. At the age of 20 he went to Paris, 
and studied under Georges Marty before enter- 
ing the harmony class of Theodore Dubois at 
the Conservatoire. In 1889 he returned to 
Canada and became professor of harmony and 
counterpoint at the College of Music, Toronto, 
and conductor of the Philharmonic Society at 
Hamilton, Ontario. In 1893 Lucas took up 
his residence in London, acting as critic and 
correspondent for several papers. He was 
appointed conductor of the Westminster 
Orchestral Society in Dec. 1902, but resigned 
in the summer of 1904. Between 1880 and 
1897 he wrote seven operas. He also composed 
four oratorios and cantatas, one of which, ‘ The 
Birth of Christ,* was performed in the Chicago 
Auditorium, Feb. 17, 1902. His overtures to 
‘ Othello,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ and ‘ Macbeth ’ 
have been hoard at Queen’s Hall under Sir 
Henry Wood. Ho has written nearly forty 
pieces for piano, while a list of sixty-four songs 
comprises many varieties of stylos. Lucas is 
now living in America. H. K. 

LUCCA, Pauline {b. Vienna, Apr. 25, 1841 ; 
d, there, Feb. 28, 1908), one of the most brilliant 
operatic artists of a brilliant epoch, born of 
Italian parents. When a child she sang in the 
choir of the Karlskirche, in 1856. One Sunday 
the principal singer was missing, and the young 
chorister, put forward to supply her place in 
the solo of a Mass by Mozart, revealed a beauty 
of voice and charm of style that startled all 
present. KShe studied under Uschmann and 
Lewy, and, her parents being in straitened 
circumstances, entered the chorus of the Opera 
at Vienna, which she quitted in 1859 to come 
out at Olmiitz. On Sept. 4, 1859, she made her 
d6but at Olmiitz as Elvira in ‘ Ernani,’ and 
there became a favourite at once. In Mar. 
1860 she ap|)carcd at Prague as Valentine in 
‘ The Huguenots,’ and as Norma, At Meyer- 
beer’s instigation Mile. Lucca was engaged for 
Berlin, where she first appeared in Apr. 1861, 
and soon roused an enthusiasm rarely equalled 
by any former singer. She studied the role of 
Selika (‘ Africaine ’) and others under Meyer- 
beer’s personal supervision. At Berlin she was 
engaged as court singer for life ; and on July 18, 
1863, made her first appearance in England, 
at Covent Garden, in the part of Valentino, 
creating an extraordinary impression, further 
enhanced by her performance of Margherita, in 
‘ Faust,* during her second visit in the following 
year. On July 22, 1865, the * Africaine ’ was 
produced at Covent Garden, and Mile. Lucca’s 
impersonation of Selika was of the highest rank. 
She reappeared in London every season (ex- 
cepting 1869) up to 1872 ; and in 1882-84 she 
sang again at Govent Garden, in the parts of 


Seb'ka, Cherubino, Carmen, etc. She san^ 
throughout Germany with triumphant success, 
and at St. Petersburg, whore she was received 
with the wildest enthusiasm. Her voice, a full 
soprano, with a compass of 2J octaves extend- 
ing easily to C in alt, and sympathetic through- 
out, seemed capable of taking every grade of 
expression ; and to her rare lyrical endow- 
ments she united one still rarer — a genius for 
representation. In London, besides the parts 
specified above, she was hoard mostly in 
Zerlina (‘ Fra Diavolo ’), Leonora (‘ Favorita ’) 
and Cherubino ; but Berlin knew bettor the 
extent of a repertory said to include over fifty- 
six r61es. Auber was so delighted with her 
singing of his music that he presented her with 
the pen with which ‘ Pra Diavolo ’ was written, 
in token of his admiration. In 1872 she 
severed her connexion with Berlin, and went 
to America, where she remained two years, on 
an op(n‘atic tour through the Stat^js. She re- 
turned to Europe in 1874, and sang at all the 
chief cities of Germany, except Berlin. At 
Vienna she remained one of the chief attrac- 
tions of ea(;h season. Besides starring engage- 
ments in Germany, she reappeared in Brussels, 
1876; St. Pet<^rsburg and Moscow, 1877 ; and 
Madrid, 1878. In 1869 she married Baron van 
Rahden, but was separated from him in 1872. 
While in America she married Herr von Wall- 
hofen, who died in 1899. She was honorary 
member of the court ojicra in Vienna. 

B. T. 

LUCCA. In 1640 an Academy, that of the 
‘ Accosi,’ was founded at Lucca entirely for 
dramatic musical representation. c. M. P. 

LUCCHE8I, Andkea {b. Motta, Venice, May 
28, 1741), opera composer, came to Bonn, 1771, 
appointed Kapellmeister there in 1774, and was 
still there in 1784, when the young B(^cthoven 
Wiis playing in the orchestra. Lucchc^si w’as a 
good organist, conductor, composer of 8 o]:>eras, 
symphonies, cantatas, church music, violin so- 
natas, etc. (Q.-L. ; Riemann). 

LUCCHESINA, Makia Antonia Mabche- 
siNi, an Italian mezzo-soprano, who sang 
in London, 1737-39. In the former year she 
played Kosimonda in Handel’s ‘Faramondo’; 
in the following year, besides other parts, that 
of Arsamene, a male character, in ‘ Serse ’; and 
she sang the music of David in ‘ Saul ’ on its 
first production, Jan. 16, 1739. J. M. 

LUCIA, Fernando de {h. Naples, 1860; 
d, there, Feb. 21, 1925), tenor singer, studied at 
the Conservatoire of St. Peter at Naples and 
made his first appearance at the San Carlo in 
‘ Faust ’ in 1883. 

Having gained his reputation at Lisbon and 
elsewhere ho came to London in 1887, being 
engaged by the late Sir Augustus Harris for 
that manager’s experimental season of opera at 
Drury Lane. At first, however, de Lucia made 
DO impression on London audiences. He was 
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altogether overshadowed at Drury Lane by the 
brilliant success of Jean de ReszKo, and, more- 
ov(3r, the part/S in which ho appeared — one of 
them Don Ottavio in ‘ Don Giovanni ’ — were 
scarcely suited to his voice and style. His real 
opi>ortunity in London came in 1893, when, 
again under Sir Augustus Harris’s management, 
he appeared as Canio in the first production in 
England of Leoncavallo’s * Pagliacci.’ Ho re- 
mained associated with Coven t (harden for some 
time, singing in ‘Faust,’ ‘Cavalleria rusticana,* 
Boito’s ‘ Mefistofelo ’ and also in tlie first per- 
formance in England of Mascagni’s ‘ L’ amico 
Fritz.’ Ceasing to bo a member of the Covent 
Garden company, de Tjuc'ia sang much in 
America and had not been in I^ondon for some 
y(*«rs when he reappeared at the new Waldorf 
rticatre in May 1905, singing in ‘ Pagliacci,* 
‘ L’ amico Fritz ’ and other operas with un- 
diminishod power. De Lucia’s full tones did 
not fall very pleasantly on English ears, but he 
had a beautiful rnezza voce. He was an ad- 
mirable actor, especially in parts like Canio, 
that demand vigour and passion. Ho was a 
professor of singing at the Royal Conservatoire 
of Naples. s. H. p., with addns. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, opera in 3 acts ; 
libretto by Cammarano, music by Donizetti. 
Produced San Carlo, Naples, Sept. 26, 1835 ; 
Paris, in 4 acts (words bj^ A. Royer and Waez), 
Theatre do la Renaissance, Aug. 10, 1839, and 
Acadernie-royale, Feb. 20, 1846 ; Tiondon, Her 
Majesty’s, Apr. 5, 1838 ; in English, Princess’s 
Theatre, Jan. 19, 1843; New York, Park 
Theatre (in Englisli), Nov. 17, 1846. o. 

LUCIO, Francesco, a 17th-century Venetian 
composer, singing-master at the Conservatorio 
dei Incurabili tliere from 1650. His operas 
were held in high esteem, and he composed also 

2 books of motets, a book of arias, sacred songs 
in various collective volumes between 1649 and 
1658 {Q.-L.). 

LUCIO SILLA, a dramma per mnsica, in 

3 acts ; libretto by G. da Camera, music 
by Mozart. Produced Milan, Doc. 26, 1772. 

G. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA, opera in 3 acts ; lib- 
retto adapted by Romani from Victor Hugo ; 
music by Donizetti. Produced La Scala, Milan, 
spring, 1834; Theatre Italien, Paris, Oct, 27, 
1840. Victor H\igo then stopped the perform- 
ance, and the words were rewritten under the 
title of ‘ La rinnegata.’ In England it was 
produced (in two acts) Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Juno 6, 1839 ; in English, Princess’s Theatre, 
Dec. 30, 1843 ; New York, Astor Place Opera 
House, in 1847. Q* 

LUDFORD, Nicholas, an English church 
composer of the late 16th and early 16th cen- 
turies, an important contemporary of Fayrfax. 
It has been supposed that ho was a member of 
the Chapel Royal, but Grattan Flood ^ traces the 

< Mu$. T., Deo. 1931. 


biography of a Nicholas Ludford who was bom 
about J480, married in 1635, and died about 
1542, without giving any information which 
definitely identifies him with the composer. 
Ludford is mentioned at the end of Morley’s 
Plains and Basis Introduction as one of the 
‘ practicioners ’ in music whose work he had 
consulted. There is a collection of 6 masses 
(B.M., Roy. App. 45-48), one for each day of the 
week, bearing the composer’s name — Nicholas 
Ludford. The collection dates from before 
1636 (the date of the death of Katharine of 
Aragon — whose arras, together with those of 
Henry VIII., are on the binding), and is 
peculiar in that each Mass begins with a Kyrie 
and contains a long SequeiK*e inserted between 
the Gloria and the Credo. They are all for 3 
voices (treble, tenor and contra-tenor) and are 
‘ lighter in texture than Fayrfax’s work . . . 
[butj rather more advanced in character, the 
parts of ten entering in one after another 
with points of imitation, showing a transition 
to a late stylo.’ * Part of the first Mass of 
this interesting series is contained in two greatly 
mutilated pages (B.M. Add. MSS. 30,520) ; 
it is there called ‘ Le Roy,’ as the Mass is 
founded on a melody of that name (Tye also 
used it as a basis for a Kyrie). 

MASSES 

Six Masnes for solo and n-part chorus. Roy MSS. <t5-48, 

' Le Roy.' B.M. Add. MSS. 30,620 2. 2nd tenor and baas sola 

parts of B. Treble and 1st tenor of Agnus Dei, 

BenedJrtA, a C. Lnnjbf>th ; (Jaius. 

Christl VirRo, a 5. t aiui, I’U. 

Incllna Domino, a 6. PH. 

Lapidaverunt Stephanum, a 6, Lambeth ; Cains. 

Regnmn muiidl, a n. PH, (tenor part wanting). 

Sine Nomine. PH (tenor part wanting). 

Videte mirauulum, a 6. Caius. 

MOTETS 

Are cutua Conoeptio, a 5. PH. (tenor part wanting). 

Ave Maria anciUa, a 6. PH. do. 

Domine Jesu Chrixtl, a 5. PH. do. 

Salve Reyina Mater misericordle. PH. Haxl. MSS. 1709/499, 

mediu.<4 part only. 

Salve Regina pudlca Mater. Horl. MSS. 1709 9, medius part only. 

.T. M*^. 

LUDWIG, Friedrich (b. Potsdam, May 8, 
1872), bo(!ame teacher of musical science in 
the University of Strassburg in 1905, and hits 
made a special study of the music of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. His contributions to the 
Sammslbdnds of the Int. Mus. Ges. and the 
Riomann Festschrift, 1909 {Die lityrgiachen 
Organa des Leoninus Perotinus), as well as his 
chapter on the non -liturgical and secular 
vocal music of the Middle Ages in Adler’s 
Handbuch, record these researches. He has 
held a professorship at Gottingen since 1911. 

o. 

LUDWIG, Joseph (6. Bonn, Apr. 6, 1844), 
violinist and composer. He began the study 
of music at the age of 1 1, and was sent, four 
years later, to the Cologne Conservatorium, 
whore he studied for four and a half years 
under Griinwald (violin), and Ferd. Hiller 

• H. B. Collinii, Loiin Church MuHe by Early Englhh Oompoun, 
ProtatAingt of MuHoal Ataoeiation, 191S-17. 
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(composition). Later he wont to Hanover and 
was taken in hand by Joachim, with whom he 
remained two years. Then came the inevitable 
military examinations, and a period during 
which music was put aside, after which he 
accepted engagements to play solos in various 
German towns. 

He came in 1870 to London, where he re- 
ceived, shortly after his arrival, an appointment 
at the R.A.M. in succession to Leopold Jansa. 
He identified himself with English musical life, 
took out naturalisation papers, and won a 
respected position as a performer of chamber 
music, both in public and private. He gave 
numerous quartet concerts in London and pro- 
vinces, his colleagues being usually G. Collins 
(2nd violin), A. Gibson or A. Hobday (viola) 
and W. E. Whitehouse (violoncello). 

w. w. c. 

LUDWIG, WiiiUAM (real name Ledwidge), 
(6. Dublin, July, 1847 ; d. London, Dec. 25, 
1923), operatic baritone. Ho was educated at 
the National Schools, Marlborough Street, 
Dublin, where he received musical instruction 
from John W. Glover, grandfather of James 
M. Glover, the conductor. Developing a fine 
baritone voice, he sang for several years in 
chorus at the Old Gaiety Theatre in the Strand, 
under the management of John Hollingshead, 
and also took small parts in the optiratie 
productions there, in some of which Santley 
appeared towards the end of his stage career. 

What first brought him jirominently into 
public notice was his remarkable performance , 
of Vanderdeeken in ‘ The Elying Dutchman.* 
The part fell to him when in 1877 he succeeded 
Santley as chief baritone in the Carl Rosa 
Company, and for many years he played it 
with unvarying success. The sombre tone of 
his voice was exactly suited to the music, and 
he acted with an imaginative force that even 
the most famous of German artists can scarcely 
have excelled. In opera in English there have 
been few achievements so striking. Ludwig’s 
success both in London and the provinces in 
the W agner operas was by no means limited to 
‘ The Flying Dutchman.’ He was excellent as 
Wolfram and Frederic of Telramund, and late 
in his career, in performances otherwise im- 
perfect, he did excellent work for the Carl Rosa 
Company, as Wotan in the ‘ Walkiire,’ and (in 
1896) Sachs in the ‘ Meistersinger.’ It was a 
pity that the chance of playing Sachs did not 
come to him while his voice was still in its 
prime. His conception of the great part was 
admirable in its blend of dignity, tenderness 
and kindly humour. Ludwig’s voice was 
always marred by a pronounced tremolo, but 
he sang with such fervour and sincerity that 
the defect was readily forgiven. He played 
Claude Fiollo in the production of Goring 
Thomas’s ‘ Esmeralda * at Drury Lane, in 1883, 
and on the following night the small part of 


Barracini in the first performance of Sir Afex» 
andcr Mackenzie’s ‘ Colomba.’ As a concert 
singer he was never given in London or at the 
Festivals the opportunities ho di>sorved, but he 
sang ‘ Elijah ’ for Willing’s Choir at St. James’s 
Hall in the ’eighties, with Joseph Maas as the 
tenor. s. h. p, ; addns. h. k. 

L0BECK (1), Johann Heinrich (6. Alphen, 
Holland, Feb. 11, 1799 ; d. The Hague, Feb. 7, 
1865), conductor and violinist, held the j)ost of 
Kapellmeistor and head of the Conservatoire at 
The Hague until his d<iath. His eldest son, 
(2) Ernst (6. Aug. 24, 1829 ; d. Sept. 17, 1876), a 
very distinguished pianist, first appeared in 
public at 12 years of ago, when he played 
Beethoven’s Eb concerto. Ho made a tour to 
the United Statos, Mexico and Peru, which 
lasted from 1849-54. On his return he was 
made court pianist at The Hague. In 1855 he 
^ moved to Paris, where ho principally resided 
: until driven from the city by the disturbances 
of the Commune, which gave a shock to his 
brain, from w'hich it never recovered, and he 
became at length hopelessly insane. He wrote 
only for piano. Among his compositions are 
the following : Berceuse in Ak, op. 13 ; Taren- 
telle ; Polonaise, op. 14 ; ‘ Trilby the Sprite, 
Reverie caracteristiquo.’ The two former w'ere 
chosen by him for performance at the Philhar- 
monic Concert, May 7, 1860, when ho also 
played Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor. In 
the same year he first appeared at the Musical 
Ihiion. His playing w^as distinguished for 
brilliancy and technical dexterity. Berlioz says 
of him : 

* vSon talent cst tout h fait extraordinaire, non 
seulement par un nK'^oanisnie prodiKieux, inais par 
un style musical excelhint et irr«^prochable. C''est 
la verve unic a la raison, la force unie la souplesse ; 
e’est brillant, p^nf'trant, et 6!astique comme une lame 
d’^pde.’ 

His brother, (3) Loins (6. The Hague, 1838 ; 
d, Berlin, Mar. 8, 1904), w’as for some years 
tca(;hcr of the violonc.ello at the Leipzig Con- 
servatoriura, until about 1872, when ho moved 
to Frankfort. He was a member of the court 
orchestra at Berlin from 1880. M. 

LUBECK, (1) Vincent {b. Padingbiittol, 
Hanover, 1654 ; d, Hamburg, Feb. 9, 1740), 
an organist of the North German school, 
famous alike as performer and tciachcr. 

His first appointment, gained when ho was 
20 years years old, was at Stade, where he 
remained about 30 years. In 1702 he was 
appointed to the church of St. Nicholas, Ham 
burg, where he remained till his death. His 
compositions include three cantatas, seven 
largo works for organ and Choral-preludes. 
They have been published (1921) in a collected 
edition by Gottlieb Harms. 

Of Llibeck’s two sons, the elder, (2) Peter 
Paitl, was his father’s successor at Slade, the 
younger, (3) Vincent, was (1724-35) organist 
of St. George’s Church, Hamburg, and his 
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father’s assistant and successor at St. Nicholas 

{Riemann). 

Bini.. — His complete works, edited by Gottlieb Hai^, published 
at KIccken In 1U21. See review Z.M. June/July 1923, pp. 674, 676 ; 
Paul F. H. Rubakdt, Vincent LUbeek, aein Leben und aeine Werke, 
aelbst Nachriehten Uber teine Familie und BtitrOgen zwr OeKchiehte 
der KirehenmuHk in Stade und Hamburg im 17, u. 18. Jahrhundert. 
Leipzig Uiaaertatiou, 1921. 

LUGG (Ltjgge), John (early 17th cent.), 
English composer and organist. His Service 
in D (see below) is described in the MS. as 
being ‘ composed in King James y® time.’ 
Ho is apparently identical with John Lugg 
who was a vicar -choral at Exeter in 1634,^ 
and who, for some time also, was ‘ organist in 
St. Peters in Exeter.’ This last description 
is given in MSS. at Ch. Ch., which, among 
other compositions by ‘ John Imgge,* includes 
some (probably) autograph copies of organ 
scores of motets and 3 organ voluntaries 
(MS. 49) by him, as well as a ‘ Jigg for Harpsi- 
chord ’ (MS. 431). Some canons by a John 
Lugg are included in the 2nd edition of Hilton’s 
‘ Catch that catch can ’ (1658), as well as an 
anthem, ‘ It is a good thing to give thanks,* 
in 'Phomas Myriell’s collection, ‘ Tristitiae re- 
mcHlium ’ (1616). 

Snu VICKS (see also Robert Ltioo below) 

Whole Servli t* In I> Ilarl. 7340 4(f63ft. Score. 

Service, including T.D, ; J. ; K. ; C. ; M. and N.D CJh. Ch. 437. 

Organ score. 

Short Service, a 4, Including T.D. ; B. ; K. ; C. ; M. and N.D. 

Ch. Ch G, organ score with words. 

ANTllKMS 

Behold, how good and Joyful. Ver^e anthem, a 6. PH. ; Harl. 

7339 149. Score, with organ part. Harl. 4142.'2ft. Wordsonly. 
I am the resurw Harl. 4142 11, words only. Ch. «.'h. 437. 

Organ score. 

It Is a g(»od thing to give thanks. B.M. Add. MSS. 29,372-7. 

Keepe, we beseech thee. Harl 4142 12. Words only. 

last my complaint. PH. , Harl. 4142 146. Words only. Ch. Ch. 

437. Organ score. 

Not every one that saith. Harl. 4142 16. Words only. 

Stir up, wc beseech thee. Uarl. 4142 2.'i6. W'ords only. 

J. M*. 

LUGO, Robert, English church composer 
and organist, contcinporaiioous with, and 
probably a relation of, John Lrao {q,v.). He 
graduated Mus.lL at Oxford, 1638, and later 
became organist of St. John’s College there. 
According to the Oxotnenses alumni^ ho 
‘ changed his religion for that of Rome, and 
wont lieyond the seas.’ A Service in G and 3 
anthems are in a MS. organ-book wliich once 
belonged to St. John’s College.^ With regard 
to a Service at Elv (§.-L.) and a Short Service 
by ‘ Lugg ’ (B.M.*^ Add. MSS. 17,792-6), there 
is no means of ascertaining whether they are 
the work of John or Robert. J. M^. 

LUIGINI, Alexandre Clement L^ion 
JosEPU {h. Lyons, Mar. 9, 1850 ; d. Paris, July 
29, 1906), famous conductor, was a violin pupil 
of the Paris Conservatoire, gaining a third 
accessit in 1867, a first accessit in 1868 and a 
second prize in 1869. In the latter year he 
was appointed leader of the orchestra in the 
Grand Theatre at Lyons, becoming conductor 
there in 1877. Ho held this post till 1897, 
when he became conductor at the Op^ra- 

4 Davey, HUt. Eng. Mui. * West’s Oath. Org. p. 126. 


Comique in Paris, at first with Danb4, and 
afterwards (May 4, 1904) as principal conductor. 
While at Lyons he was professor in the Con-) 
servatoire there, and founded the ‘ Concerts 
Bellecour ’ (Lyons) and the concerts of the 
Ecole do Musiquo, now the ‘ Concerts du Con- 
servatoire.’ Ho wrote numerous ballets, and 
also composed symphonic music ; ‘ Ballet 

egyptien,’ ‘ Ballet russe,’ ‘ Marche de I’emir,’ 
‘ Carnaval turc,* ‘ Marche solennelle,* etc. ; 
chamber music ; a cantata, ‘ Gloria victis,’ per- 
formed at Lyons, 1887 ; and lastly, ‘ Faublas,* 
an opera-comique in 3 acts, Th. Cluny, Oct. 25, 
1881. G. r. 

LUINIG (Luineag), a choral song used 
to accompany labour, sung (or formerly sung) 
principally by women in the remote Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. Patrick M'Donald, 
1783, says that they wore of a plaintive char- 
acter, and were then most common on the 
north-west coast of Scotland and in the 
Hebrides, He mentions that Luinigs were 
‘ sung by the women not only at their diver- 
sions but also during almost every kind of work 
whore more than ono person is employed, as 
milking cows, fulling cloth, grinding of grain,* 
etc. When the same airs were sung as a 
relaxation the time was marked by the motions 
of a napldii held by all the performers. Ono 
person led, but at a certain passage ho stopped, 
and the rest took up and completed the air. 
As they were sung to practically extemporary 
words by the leader with a general chorus, they 
resembled the sailors’ ‘ shanty * of modern 
times. A ‘ Luineag ’ is given in AlbyrCs Antho- 
logy, 1818, vol. ii. F. K. 

LUISA MILLER, opera in 4 acts ; text 
(from Schiller’s ‘ Cabalo und Liebe ’) by Cam- 
inarano, music by Verdi. Produced Naples, 
Dec. 8, 1849 ; in French, Opera, Paris, Fob. 
2, 1853; in English, Sadler’s Wells, Juno 3, 
1858; in Italian, Her Majesty’s, June 8, 
1858 ; New York, Academy of Music, Oct. 20, 
1886. ‘ O. 

LULLUS, Raymgndus, Doctor illuminatus 
(6. Palma, Majorca, 1236 ; stoned to death in 
Africa, 1315), a famous philosopher and occult- 
ist, devotes 3 chapters of his Ars geveralis to 
music. E. v. d. s. 

LULLY (Lulu), (1) Jean - Baptiste 
(6. at or near Florence, Nov. 29, 1639 ® ; 
d. Paris, Mar. 22, 1687). The correct ortho- 
graphy of this name may bo settled by the 
fact that all extant authentic documents 
signed by him end with the y. It is probable 
that he dropped the Italian i and substituted 
the y when he became a naturalised French- 
man, Lully, who was greatly in favour with 
Louis XIV. — ^whose band of ‘ Petits- Violons * 
he led — ^was a graceful composer of the minuets 
and dances then in vogue, and was the first 
composer of legitimate French opera. The 
s See Minutra for Mw. 13, 1909. 
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whole history of his earliest childhood is veiled 
in obscurity. In spite of the statement in his 
UUrea de naturalisation granted to him by 
Louis XIV., in Dec. 1661, wherein he is de- 
clared to be the son of Lorenzo de’ LuUi, a 
* Florentine Gentleman/ and Caterina del 
Serta, it is most probable that Lully’s origin 
was humble, and that France only learned that 
about this brilliant genius which he himself 
chose to reveal. An old shoemaker monk gave 
the gifted but mischievous child some ele- 
mentary instruction, and taught him the 
guitar and the rudiments of music. Lully was 
in the midst of these studies when the Chevalier 
de Guise, returning from Malta, chanced to 
come across him, and, to please his niece Mile, 
de Montpensier (who wanted a ‘ joli petit 
Italien ’ to teach her his language), brought this 
child, then about 10 or 12 years of age, with 
him to France. It is doubtful whether ‘ La 
Grande Mademoiselle ’ thought Lully joli, for 
we are told he entered her service as a scullion 
in the kitchen, and employed his leisure in 
learning the songs of the day and playing them 
upon his second-rate violin. The Comte de 
Nocent, chancing to hear him one day, was so 
struck with his talent that he mentioned it to 
Mile, de Montpensier, witli the result that he 
was promoted from the kitchen to the princess's 
band, where ho soon outdistanced the other 
violinists. Thus, when quite young, fortune 
smiled upon the little Lully and further favours 
were probably in store for him at the Palais 
d’Orlcans, when his mischievous habit of 
writing sarcastic verses and setting them to 
characteristic music brought him all at once 
into disgrace with the princess. Mademoiselle 
having discovered that he had composed the 
air of a satirical song, full of gaiety and ‘ go,* 
at her expense, promptly dismissed him from 
her service. However, that which seemed a 
loss was really a gain to Lully, for the young 
King Louis — then a youth of fifteen or so — had 
previously taken a fancy to Baptiste, as he was 
then called, and astutely perceiving his superior 
gifts made him a member of his band of 
‘ Twenty -four violins ’ (Les vingt-quaire violons 
du Rot). Here his wonderful powers on the 
violin, ‘ an instrument which he played with a 
perfection none had heretofore attained,’ ^ so 
impressed Louis XIV. that His Majesty was 
pleased to establish a band entirely for his 
favourite to train. He named these players 
Les Petit8‘ Violons, and under Lully’s instruc- 
tion they soon surpassed the famous ‘ Twenty- 
four violins ’ both in power and celebrity. 
His now post enabled him to perfect himself as 
a solo-player, and gave him valuable practice 
as a conductor and composer for the orchestra. 
With his band of Petits- Violons as a means, he 
completely revolutionised the dull methods of 
composition formerly employed. Instead of 

* CharlM PctzMilt. Somm$$ Oimlrw. 


treating Ais subjects as airs with an acconj 
paniment (as was generally the custom) ht 
studied the capacity of each instrument, and 
arranged his harmony and counterpoint in such 
a mpmner that each one was allotted a ‘ part ’ 
of individual interest, thus greatly adding to 
the novelty and balance of the whole composi- 
tion. Baptiste had common sense as well as 
ambition, and soon perceived that without 
deeper study he could not make full use of his 
talents. To remedy his defective education 
he took lessons on the harpsichord, and in 
composition, of Nicholas Mertu, a professor of 
singing ; of Francois Koberdot, who combined 
the functions of valet de chambre to the queen- 
mother with those of organist at the J^gliso des 
Petits-Peros, and of Gigault, the greatest man 
of the three, who filled the post of organist at 
several churches, and was also a composer of 
talent. Lully’s brilliant intellect and natural 
gifts were not slow in profiting by the superior 
knowledge of these masters, and in the mean- 
time he lost no opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with men of rank. A born courtier, full 
of the resource and aplomb necessary to face 
an intriguing court, he know, above all, how 
to please and amuse the king, and how to 
profit by this precious favour at the beginning 
of a reign full of youth, passion and art. In 
the midst of his dissipated life he continued 
tenaciously composing, and found time to 
write innumerable songs (amongst them ‘ Au 
Clair de la lune ’), dances, violin solos and 
even church music, and gained such a reputa- 
tion that no court fete was complete without 
Baptiste’s music He was soon chosen to 
compose the music for the court ballets, in 
which Louis XIV. himself danced side by side 
with Lully ; and after the success of ‘ Al- 
cidiane ’ (1658, words by Benserade) was 
commissioned to write the divertissements for 
‘ Serse,’ an Italian opera by Cavalli, performed 
at the Louvre (Nov. 22, 1660) in honour of the 
king’s recent marriage with Marie Th^r^se of 
Austria (June 9 previous), and a year and a 
half later the ballets for ‘ Ercole amante,* 
another opera by Cavalli, performed at the 
opening of the magnificent * Salle de Spec- 
tacles ’ at the Tuileries (Feb. 7, 1662). The 
royal favour was not slow in manifesting its 
pleasure in these performances in a palpable 
form. On May 16, 1661, Lully received the 
‘ Brevet de la charge de Composition de la 
Musique de la Chambre du Roi ’ ; on July 3, 
1662, a new brevet, ‘ La charge de Maitre de 
Musique de la Famille royale.’ These two 
united were fixed at a value of 30,000 livres, 
and the benefice of them was extended after 
Lully’s death to his daughter for her life. In 
1664 Lully married the daughter of Michel 
Lambert, ‘ maitre de musique de la cour * — 
a man greatly esteemed for his talents, his 
singing and his amiable character — who 
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brought with her a dot of 20,000 livres. In 
the same year ho became very friendly with 
Moliere, and collaborated with him in the com- 
position of numberless ballets until 1671. It 
was by studying the works of the Venetian 
composer Cavalli, and observing his method, 
that Lully laid the foundation of his own 
individual style. In composing the divertisse- 
ments of ‘ Le Manage forc6,’ ‘ Pourceaugnac,* 

‘ La Princesse d’lillido * and ‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gontilhomme * ho made good use of the feeling 
for rhythm which he had imbibed from Cavalli, 
and also endeavoured to make his music express 
the life and variety of Moliere’s situations and 
characters. The exquisitely comic scene of 
the polygamy in ‘ M. de Pourceaugnac ’ (which 
Lully himself impersonated to such perfection 
that ho often employed it as a moans to gain the 
king’s pardon w hen His Majesty w^as displeased) 
is, in itself, sufliciont evidence of tho point to 
which he had attained, and of the glorious 
future which awaited him. 

From 1608-71— the year in which Moliere 
produced his tragedy ‘ Psyche ’ — Lully com- 
posed no less than thirty ballets, all unpub- 
lished.^ These slight compositions, in which 
he personally took part with considerable 
success as dancer and comi<? actor, confirmed 
him still further in the favour of Louis XIV. 
But neither the lucrative posts granted him 
by the king nor his constantly increasing 
reputation were 8u0icient to appease his in- 
satiable ambition. With all his genius he 
p()Hses.sed neither honour nor morals, and 
would resort to any base expedient to rid 
himself of a troublesome rival. His envy had 
been roused by tho privilege conceded to tho 
Abbe Perrin (June 28, 1669) of creating an 
Academie de Musique, and was .still further 
excited by the success of Cambert’s operas, 
‘ Pomone ’ and ‘ Les Pcines et les plaisirs de 
I’amour ’ (1671). With tho a.stutenes8 of a 
courtier Lully took advantage of tho squabbles 
of the numerous a^^sucieft directeurs of tho opera, 
and with the aid of Mine, do Montespan pro- 
cured tho transference of Perrin’.s patent to 
himself (Mar. 1672). Once niaster of a theatre, 
the man whom honest Boilcau branded as a 
C(vur bas, a coquin tenebreux and a bouffon 
odieux proved his right to a place in the first 
rank among artists, though as a man he could 
claim neither sympathy nor respect. In the 
poet Quinault he was fortunate enough to 
discover a coUaborateur of extraordinary merit, 
and a docile, modest character, admirably 
adapted to agree with that of the excitable, 
domineering court musician. In conjunction 
with him, Lully composed the first legitimate 
French upera, ‘ Les Fdtos de 1’ Amour et de 
Bacchus,* which was produced with great 6clat 

t Phllldor's predoun MS. collection la the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire de Munlque contains the music of several of these 
divertissements. Some, notablv that of ' Le Bourgeois UentU- 
kmome/ have been ravlvod on tne Parisian sta(,e. 


at the new theatre on Nov. 15, 1672. The 
partnership so auspiciously inaugurated con- 
tinued for a space of fourteen years, within 
which time Lully composed no less than twenty 
operas, paying Quinault a retaining foe of 4000 
livres to supply iiim annually with an operatic 
libretto. 

The following is a list of the works produced : 


1. Les Fetes de I’Amour et de 

Bacchus (pasticcio). 3 acts. 
Nov, 1.5. 1072. 

2. Cadmus et Hermloae. 5 acts. 

Apr. 1<>73. 

3. Alceste. 6 acts. Jan. 19, 

1C74. 

4. Th6s(ie. 6 acts. Jan. 11, 

lC7fi. 

6. Le ('arnaval. Masquerade 
(pasliccio). Oct. 17, 1075. 

6. Aiys. 6 acts. Jan. 10. 1070. 

7. Isis, a acts. Jan. C, 1077. 

8. I'syoh^. 6 acts. Apr. 19. 

1078. 

9. Bcll^roTihon. 5 acts. Jan. 

31. 1079. 

10. Proserpine. 5 acts. Feb. 3. 

1080. 

11. Le Triumphe de I'Amour. 

Ballet. Apr. 19, 1681. 


12. Persia. 5 acts. Apr. 17, 

1082. 

13. Phaeton. 0 acts. Jan. 6, 

10H3. 

14. Ainadis de Gaule. 6 acts. 

Jan. 18, 1084. 

15. Boland, 5 acts, Jan. 18. 

1085. 

16. Idylle sur la T»aiz. Divertisse- 

ment. lOH.'i. 

17. L’EgloRuc de Versailles. Di- 

vertlsBCment. 1GH5. 

18. Le Temple dc Iti I’aix. Bullet. 

Hept. 12, 108.5 

19. Armide et Itenaud. 0 acts. 

Feb. 16, l<i80. 

20. Acis et (5aJat6e. 3 acts. Sept. 

6, lose. 

An act of Colasse's ' Achille et 
Polyxdne ’ (1087) is by 

Lully. 


Tho variety of subjects in this list is siir^ 
prising, but Lully was perfectly at homo wdth 
all, passing ea.sily from lively and humorous 
divertissements to scones of heroism and pathos, 
from picturesque and dramatic music to down- 
right comedy, and treating all styles with equal 
power. Ho revolutionised the ‘ ballets de la 
cour,’ replacing the slow and stately airs by 
lively allegros, as rapid as the pirouettes of the 
danseuscs whom he introduced on the stage, to 
the great delight of the spi’ctators. For the 
* rccitativo secco ’ of the Italians ho substituted 
accompanied recitative, and in this very im- 
portant part of French opera scrupulously 
confirmed to the rules of prosody and left 
models of correct and striking declamation. 
On the other hand, ho made no attempt to vary 
tho form of his airs, but slavishly cut them all 
after the fashion set. by Cavalli in his operas, 
and bj’’ Rossi and Carissimi in their cantatas. 
But although the ‘ chanson couplets,’ the 
‘ air-coraplainto ’ (or ‘ arioso ’ as we call it) and 
tho ‘ air dcclame ’ — aftcrw'ards brought to such 
perfection by Gluck — unduly predominate in 
his works, that monotony of form is redeemed 
by a neatness of execution and a sweetness of 
expression worthy of all praise. Ho thoroughly 
understood tho stage — witni'ss the skill with 
which he introduce.s his chonis(‘s ; had a true 
sense of proportion, and a strong fending for the 
picturesque. The facts that hi.s w'orks are not 
forgotten, but are still republished, in spite of 
the progress of the lyric drama during tho last 
200 years, is sufficient proof of his genius. Not 
but that he has serious faults. His instrument- 
ation, though often laboured, is poor, and his 
harmony not alwiays correct : a great sameness 
of treatment disfigures his operas, and the same 
rhythm and the same counterpoint servo to 
illustrate the rage of Roland and the rocking of 
Charon’s boat. In criticising works of art of a 
bygone age we should put them back in their 
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original frames ; and according to this rule we 
have no right to demand from the composer of 
*Th4s6e,’ ‘Atys,’ ‘Isis,’ ‘Phaeton’ and ‘Armide’ 
outbursts of passion or agitation which would 
have disturbed the solemn majesty of his royal 
master, and have outraged both stage propriety 
and the strict rules of court etiquette. The chief 
business of the king’s surintendant do la 
musique undoubtedly was to please his master, 
who detested brilliant passages and lively 
melodies ; and making due allowance for these 
circumstances we afl&rm that Lully’s operas 
exhibit the grace and charm of Italian melody 
and a constant adherence to that good taste 
which is the ruling sjiirit of French declamation. 

Lully was also successful in sacred music. 
Ballard published his motets for double choir 
in 1684, and a certain number of his sacred 
pieces, copied by Philidor, exist in the libraries 
of Versailles and of the Conservatoire. (See 
Q.-LJ) Mmo. de Sevigne’s admiration of his 
Miserere and ‘ Libera ’ (letter. May 6, 1672) 
is familiar to all. Equally well known is the 
manner of his death. While conducting a Te 
Deum (Jan. 8, 1687) in honour of the king’s 
recovery from a severe illness, he accidentally 
struck his foot with the baton ; an abscess 
followed ; the quack in whose hands he placed 
himself proved incompetent, and he died in his 
own house in the Rue de la Villo-ri^3vequo. 

During the whole of his fifteen years’ 
directorship of the 0p6ra, Lully guarded his 
privileges with the uttermost care and jealousy. 
The national archives chronicle the numerous 
commands issued in favour of Lully by Louis 
XIV. : Aug. 12, 1672, Order forbidding any 
theatre other than Lully’s to employ more 
than six violins or twelve musicians in all ; 
forbidding Lully’s actors and dancers to play 
at any other theatres but his own, unless ex- 
pressly given leave by Lully. Apr. 1673, For- 
bidding any of the other theatres to employ 
more than ‘ two voices and six violins ’ in any 
of their representations. In 1684 a Royal 
Command that no Opera should be played in 
the kingdom unless by the permission of the 
‘ Sieur Lully ’ ; for infringement of this rule a 
penalty of 560 livres was demanded. 

Mounting still higher in the king’s favour, 
Lully was granted in 1681 his Lettres de 
naturalisation and his Lettres de noblesse^ and, 
through sheer impudence, was made one of the 
Secretaires du Roi, a privilege previously only 
accorded to the noblesse of the land. 

As both surintendant de la musique and 
secretary to Louis XIV., Lully was in high favour 
at court, and used his opportunities to amass 
a large fortune. At his death he left four 
houses, all in the best quarters of Paris, besides 
securities and appointments valued at 342,000 
livres (about £14,000). His wife, Madeleine, 
daughter of Lambert the singer (or of Michel 
Cambert, according to Q**L,)p whom he married 


July 24, 1662, and by whom ho had three sons 
and three daughters, shared his economical 
tastes. For once laying aside their parsimonioue 
habits, his family erected to his memory a 
splendid monument surmounted by his bust, 
which still exists in the left-hand chapel of the 
church of the ‘ Petits-Peres,’ near the Place des 
Victoires. Cotton ^ was the sculptor, and the 
Latin epitaph was composed by Santeul : 

Perflda mors, iniinica, audax, temeraria et excors, 

Crudelisqiic, e caeca probris tc absolvimiis istia. 

Non de te querimur tua sint munia magna. 

Sed qiiandu per te populi regisque voluptaa. 

Non ante auditls rapuit qui cantibua orbenj 

Lullius eripitur, querimur modo surda fuisti. 

Lulli musicienf a pamphlet to wdiich both 
Fetis and the author of this article arc^ indebted, 
was chiefly compiled by Le Provost d’Exmes 
from various articles written by Senece, de Fres- 
neuse and Titon du Tillet. There are many 
portraits of Liill 3 % of which the best known are 
those engraved by Edelinck, Thomas, St. Aubin 
(from the bust by Colignon) and Desrochors. 
The full-length engraving by Bonnard, which 
forms the frontispiece to the score of ‘ Psyche,* 
published by Fourcault, is now extremely scarce. 

Lully’s eldest son, (2) Lons (6. Paris, Aug. 4, 
1664 ; d. circa 1715), composed with his brother 
Jean-Louis ‘ Zephiro et Flore,’ five acts (1688), 
revived in 1715 ; by himself, ‘ Orphee ’ (1690), 
a failure ; and with Marais, ‘ Aleide,’ five acts, 
successfully produced in 1693, and revived as 
‘La Mort d’Herculc,’ in 1705, as ‘La Mort 
d’ Aleide ’ in 1716, and again under its original 
title in 1744. Ho also composed with (^olasse 
a four-act ballet, ‘ Les Saisons,’ the memory 
of which has been preserved by one of J. B. 
Rousseau’s satires. The second son, (3) Jean- 
Baptiste de Lfixy {b. Paris, Aug. 6, 1 665 ; 
d. June 9, 1761 ^), was appointed surintendant 
do la musique in 1695, and wrote a cantata, ‘ Le 
Triomphe de la raison,’ performed at Fontaine- 
bleau in 1696. 

(4) Jean-Louis (6. Sept. 23, 1667 ; d, Dec. 
28, 1688), third son of the great composer, was 
a musician of considerable promise. H is father’s 
court appointments devolved on him, and on 
his death his brother became ‘ Surintendant * 
and ‘ Compositeur do la Chambre du roi,’ to 
which posts he owed the slender reputation he 
succeeded in acquiring. 

Bibl. — F. IM Provost b’Exhvh, LulU rmuieien (Paris, 1779) ; C. 
Marot, y. B. Lvlly (Lyons, 1825); A. Poooin, y. B. Lvily (1‘aris, 
1883) ; E. Rai>kt, L\dly hmnim d'affaires, propriHaire et musieien 
(Paris, 1891) ; M. nr. M«ntroni>, Les Musieiens les plus efUbres 
(Lille, 1853, p. 41). Article in The People's Magazine (London, 
Nov. 1, 1809), with a print of De la (Tiorlerie's picture of Lully in 
Mile, de Montpcufller's kitchen. Fiiis, vol. v. 

o. c. ; addns. e. n.-A. 

A complete chronology of Lully's works (Instrumental, motets, 
ballets, eomidie ballets, masearades, pastorals, dramatic works) will 
be found In the following : Hkmrv PRONifcRRH, Lully (Paris), and La 
Lauubbcub, Ltdly (Paris, 1911, pp. 236-42). Other biographical 
details in : H. PRUNitBsa, Jteeherehes sur les am^ies de jeunesse de 
Lvlly {R.M.I. zvli. 8, 1910) ; pRVirT^.RE8 and La Lavurnoie, La 
Jeunnesse de Lvlly {8.1. M., 1009) ; Komaik Holland, Musieiens 
drautrefois (Paris, 1908). m. p. 


1 Not Cosson, as F^tts has called hloL • FdUi. 
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LUMBYE, (1) Hans Christian (6. Copen- 
hagen, May 2, 1810 ; d. Mar. 20, 1874), Danish 
composer marches and dance music. Like 
Strauss and Laiiner he had an orchestra, which, 
when not travelling professionally, was en- 
gaged from 1848 at the Tivuli near Copenhagen. 
His many marches and dances Krolls Ball- 
kliinge,’ ‘ Eine Sommernacht in Danomark,* 

* Der Traum des Savoyarden,’ etc.), were long 
popular. On his retirement in 1865 he was 
created a Kriogsrath. His son, (2) Karl 
(6. Copenhagen, July 9, 1841 ; d. there, Aug. 
1 0, 1911), succeeded his father in his office of con- 
d uctor, and composed dance music. His second 
son, (3) Gjkouq (6. Copenhagen, Aug. 26, 1843), 
was the composer of an opera, ‘ Dio Hexon- 
floto ’ (1869), and other musical pieces for the 
stage. F. G. ; addns. 

LUMLEY, Benjamin (6. 1811 ; d. Mar. 17, 
1875) (the son of a Jewish merchant named 
Levy), was bred to the law, and in Nov. 1832 
admitted a solicitor. Being concerned for 
Laporte he became mixed up with the affairs 
of the opera in London, and on liaporte’s death 
in 1841 was induced to become its manager at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre {q.v.). 

Pursuing a policy initiated by his prede- 
cessor, he gave prominence to the ballet to 
the neglect of the opera, and in a few years had 
so aliiMiated his performers that at the end of 
the season of 1846 nearly the w'hole of his 
principal singers, band and chorus, seceded 
and joined the newly formed establishment at 
Co vent Carden. The popularity of Jenny Lind 
sustained liim during the next three seasons ; 
and after her retirement from the stage in 1849, 
the return of Sontag to public life enabled him 
to maintain his position for a time, but after- 
wards the fortune of the house waned, until, 
at the end of the seiison of 1852, the manager 
was compelled to close the theatre until 1856, 
when the burii’ng of Covent Carden induced 
him again to try his fortune. Meantime in 
1850-51 ho had been also manager of the Paris 
Theatre des Italiens. 

He struggled on at Her Majesty’s for three 
seasons, but at the end of 1858 was forced to 
submit. Four benefit performances were given 
for him in 1863. He produced during his 
period of management the following operas for 
the first time in England : 

Donizetti’s ‘ Figlia del rcKj?imento,’ ' Don Pasquale,’ 
’Linda di Chamouni’ and * Favorita ’ ; Verdi's 
‘ Ernani,' ‘ Attila,’ ‘ Nabuccq,' ‘ Traviata,’ ‘ Tro- 
vatore ’ and ‘ Masnadieri ' ; Costa’s ‘ Don Carlos,’ 
and llal6vy’8 ‘ Tempesta,’ 

and introduced, among others, the following 
singers : 

Jenny Lind, Tadolini, Frezzolini, Cruvelli, Parodi, 
Castellan, Johanna Wapner, Picrolornini, Tietjens, 
Gardoni, Calzolarl, Fraschini, Giuglini, Fornasari, 
Bonconi and Belletti. 

After his retirement he returned to his original 
profession. In 1863 appeared (2nd edition) 


an account of his trouble with Lord Dudley, 
as The Earl of Dvdleyy Mr, Lumley and Her 
Majesty's Tlteatre. In 1864 he published an 
account of his managerial career, under the 
title of Reminiscences of the Opera (Hurst & 
Blackett. 1864). w. H. H. ; addns. D.N.B. 

LUNN, Charles (6. Birmingham, Jan. 5, 
1838 ; d. London, Feb. 28, 1906), tenor singer, 
teacher, writer and controversialist, studied 
singing in Italy under Cattaneo, whom he 
esteemed highly, and other masters. He started 
professional life as a singer of considerable 
promise : in 1867 he settled in his native towm 
as a teacher of singing, removing in 1895 to 
London. Lunn’s chief publication, Philosophy 
of VoicCy which ran through nine editions, was 
a scientific and historical exposition of the old 
Italian school of singing, associated principally 
with the names of Porpora and Manuel Garcia. 
It contained an original and interesting de- 
scription of the action of the false cords and 
tht;ir influence in the production of true tone ; 
and the development and preservation of the 
voice, allowing the singer to make full and un- 
hampered use of his elocutionary powers and 
artistic gifts. Though a noted predilection 
for the clash of intellectual armour miUtated 
against his success in the world at large, Lunn 
was much esteemed in certain circles for his 
entertaining and informative conversation and 
his fearless and untiring championship of what 
he felt to be the truth. J. M. L. 

LUNN, Louisa Ktrkby (6. Manchester, 
Nov. 8, 1873), mezzo-soprano, was first taught 
singing there by J. H. Greenwood, organist of 
All ISaints’ Church ; later, 1893-96, by Visotti 
at the R.C.M., whore in 1894 she gained a 
scholarship. 

On Dec. 6, 1893, as a student. Miss Lunn 
made her debuts in opera at Di-ury Lane as 
Margaret in Schumann’s ‘ C^enoveva,’ and at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Dec. 13, 1894, 
ae the Marquise do Montcontour in Delibes’s 
‘ Ia) Roi Ta dit,’ on the production of these 
operas in England by the R.C.M. Her success, 
both as singer and actress, w^as such that Sir 
Augustus Harris engaged her for five years to 
sing in opera, but the contract became void 
by his death in 1896. In the meantime, on 
Mar. 2 of the last-named year, she played wdth 
great success as Norah on the production of 
Stanford’s ‘ Shamus O’Brien ’ at the Op6ra- 
Comique Theatre, since demolished, and later 
in the summer played small parts at Covent 
Garden. From 1897-99 she was the principal 
mezzo or contralto of the Carl Rosa Company, 
both in London and in the provinces. Her 
parts included Ortrud, Brang&ne, Magdalena, 
Carmen, both Frederick and the heroine in 
* Mignon,* Julia in a stage version of Sullivan’s 
‘ Martyr of Antioch ’ (()ct. 23, 1897), Eila 
the production of MaoCunn’s ‘ Diarmid * at 
Covent Garden, etc. In June 1899 she married 
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W. J. K. Pearson of London. For a time she 
sang in concerts only at the Queen’s Hall and 
elsewhere, under the direction of Robert New- 
man, with whom she had signed a contract. 
On May 14, 1901, she reappeared at Covent 
Garden with the Grand Opera Syndicate as 
the Sandman in Humperdinck’s ‘ H&nsel und 
Gretel.’ In 1904 she made a great advance 
there in public favour, notably as Amneris and 
Fricka ; June 20, Pallas in Saint-Saens’s 
‘ Helene,* and July 6, Hosotoade in * Salome,* 
a new version of Massenet’s ‘ Herodiade,* on 
the production of these two last operas in 
England. She continued singing each year at 
Co vent Garden up to and including 1914, and 
has made occasional appearances there since 
the war. 

Mme. Kirkby Lunn, with her fine mezzo- 
soprano of over two octaves in compass from 
g to b" flat, is equally successful in the concert- 
room in oratorio, Lieder, and ballads, singing 
with equal facility in four languages. On 
Nov. 12, 1902, she sang at the Queen’s Hall on 
the production of Front’s version of the 
‘ Messiah ’ by the Royal Society of Musicians, 
having previously sung the same year at the 
Festivals of Sheffield and Norwich. Later in 
this year she went to the United States and 
played in opera at New York as Brangane, 
Ortrud, Erda in ‘ Siegfried,’ Amneris, etc. She 
also sang six times w’ith the Symphony 
Orchestra at Boston and elsewhere, twice at 
Chicago with the Pittsburg Orchestra, and 
twice with the Chicago Orchestra under 
Theodore Thomas. In 1904 she took part in 
the * Elgar Festival ’ at Covent Garden, and, 
late in the summer, she sang at the Kursaal, 
Ostend, under L4on RinskofT. In the autumn 
she went again to America, and on Oct. 1 7 sang 
as K undry at Boston in the first English per- 
formance of ‘ Parsifal ’ by the Savage Company, 
under the conductorship of Rothwell, with 
great success. A. c. 

LUPACCHINO, Bernardino, dal Vasto 
(mid. 16th cent.), a composer famous for his 2- 
part solfeggi written in collaboration with J. M. 
Tasso (1559), which appeared in numerous edi- 
tions down to the 18th century. He also com- 
posed 2 books of madrigals a 4 v. (1543 and 
1546), and a book of madrigals a 6 v. (1547) 

{Q.-L.). 

LUPO, the name of a family of musicians, 7 
members whereof appear in the State Calendars 
as musicians at the English court. (1) Ambboso 
DA Milan {d, 1594) appears first in the list of 
royal musicians as ‘ Viall ’ (viol -player) in 
1540 ; Ambrosius (de Millane) and Mark An- 
thony (Bassano ?) are the only musicians men- 
tioned as having received the Queen’s custom- 
ary New Year’s gift in 1578-79, and in 1587 
Ambrose’s New Year gift to the Queen consisted 
of * 2 glasses of sweet water ’ (bottles of scent ?). 
We fffid (2) Joseph and (3) Peter first men- 


tioned in 1570 as ‘ vyolons ’ (the word was then 
used for viols). In 1593-94 wc find among ‘ the 
violins * (still used for viols) (4) Joseph, (5) 
Pietro and (6) Thomas (the latter ivas Joseph’s 
son), and in 1602 ‘ Peter and Thomas his son 
and ‘ Joseph and Thomas his son * appear in 
the same capacity ; Peter’s son Thomas was 
appointed violinist, Nov. 17, 1599. One of the 
two cousins, Thomas, the son of Joseph, was 
not only a violist, but also lute-player, singer 
and a composer of distinction. He died about 
April or beginning of May 1628, and his various 
appointments were filled by different musicians, 
his son (7) Theophil becoming his successor as 
violinist on Dec. 1 of that year. He appears 
still among Charles I.’s musicians in 1640.1 
(8) Horatio, whose relationship to the fore- 
going does not appear from the lists, was 
appointed in 1612 as violinist for lifetime, but 
his name does not occur in the lists of the king’s 
musicians later than 1625. E. v. d. s. 

LUPOT, a family of famous French violin- 
makers. The family came from the village 
of Mirecourt in the Vosges mountains, wdiich 
has been for three centuries or more the 
seat of a violin manufacture. (1) Jean Lupot, 
the great-grandfather of Nicolas, was a violin- 
maker here. His son (2) Laurent (6. 1696) 
e.stablished iiimself in the trade at Lun^ville 
(1751-56) and Orleans (1756-62). (3) Fran- 

<;’Ois, son of Laurent, first worked with his 
father at Lun6ville, and in 1758 migrated to 
Stuttgart, where he remained for twelve years 
as fiddle-maker in ordinary to the Grand Duke 
of Wtirtemberg. In 1770 he returned and 
settled at Orleans. He was the father of tw'o 
sons, (4) Nicolas, the * French Stradivariiis ’ 
{b. Stuttgart, 1758 ; d, 1824), and (5) Francois 
(6. Orleans, 1774 ; d. 1837), in his time a re- 
putable bow-makcr. Nicolas began his career 
early. We have good instruments made by 
him at Orleans (Rue d’llliers) before he had 
completed his twentieth year. 

In 1794 Nicolas Lupot removed to Pans and 
set up a shop in the Rue de Graramont (1798- 
1803). He afterwards removed to the Rue 
Croix des Petits Champs, where ho made those 
famous copies of the great Italian makers on 
which his reputation rests. Lupot wisely 
dropped all pretensions to originality, and be- 
became the first of copyists. His favourite 
pattern was the Stradivarius : his few copies of 
Guamerius violins are less successful. Many 
instruments are signed with his autograph. 
Ho made several quintets of two vioHns, two 
tenors and bass, to which he sought to give a 
perfect unity of tone and appearance. Nicolas 
Lupot ranked in his time as the first of his trade 


1 Eltner (Q.-L.) RuggMtd that Trlmolphus Thopull, ooniributor 
to Tycighfon's ' Team ' f« a pneudonym of TheophU Lupo. 

The ' Avre ’ in Elizabeth Kogere's Virginal book la attributed bj 
Hughes-Hugbes (Brit. Mua. Cat.) to Thomas, son of Peter. 

Lupo (Thomas ?), one 5>part fancye (2 parts misaing). Add. MSS 
S9.366-8 ; one S-part fancye, Add. ^S. 87,40!i>d. 

(W. Naoel, AimmIsii d. Sngl. Befmuttk ; DJiJt. ; Q.-A.) 
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Europe. Spohr, who long played on one of 
his violins, recommends him as a maker. His 
weakest point is his varnish. He employed 
several kinds : the usual one is a thick and not 
very transparent oil varnish, which is some- 
times badly dried, and presents a rough and 
lumpy appearance. His business descended to 
his son-in-law, Charles Francis Gaud, who was 
his pupil at the end of 1806 and had left him 
in 1812 to succeed the luthier Koliker. C. F. 
Gand took the title of ‘ Luthier du Con- 
servatoire.’ At his death. May 10, 1845, his 
eldest son, Charles Adolphe, took over the firm, 
at first alone, then (1855) with his brother 
Eugene, under the name Gand Frt^res. 

Charles Adt)lphe ( iaiid died in 1866. Eugene 
then took as bis partners Ernest and Gustave 
Bernardel, sons of Scbasiicn Philippe Bernardel, 
an old workman of Nicolas Lupot. The name 
Gand et Bemardel Freres be(;ame in 1884 Gand 
et Bernardel, by the retirement of Ernest. 
Ill 1892 Eugene died. In 1901 Gustave handed 
over his house to Albert Caressa (6. Dec. 25, 
1866), who had entered the firm May 20, 1891, 
and Henri Fran^ais, his partner from 1880. 
From 1920 Albert Caressa remained sole 
director of this firm. m. p. 

Francois Lupot (5), the bow-maker, and 
brother of Nicolas, invented the ‘ coulisse,’ or 
metal groove attached to the ‘ nut,’ and 
carefully fitted to the stick, on which it works. 
He l(ift as his successor Dominique Pkccate, 
who ranks as the best bow- maker after Tourte. 

E. J. p. 

LUPIIANO (Lurano), Philippo be, a 15th- 
16th century Italian composer, wroteSl Frottole 
in collective volumes by Petrucci and others, 
published between 1504 and 1517. 

LUPUS, Johannes de, see Hellinck, J. 
Lupus. 

LUfl (Luur, i,e. Great Horn). A prehistoric 
instrument of bronze whereof many specimens 
in a remarkable state of preservation have been 
discovered from time to time in the peat bogs of 
Denmark and Sweden, nineteen of them being 
in the National Museum at Copenhagen. 

Its pecuhar shape resembles somewhat that 
of a contorted S, t he bell of the instrument — 
here represented by a flat ornamental disc 
attached to the larger end of the tube — pro- 
jecting above the head of the performer. 
{PLATE LXVJU,) 

The natural sound of this horn is rough and 
blatant, and small pendant plates of metal are 
attached to the smaller end of the tube appar- 
ently for the purpose of increasing by their 
rattling the terrifying effect of the blast, as 
noted by Polybius and Diodorus Seculus in con- 
nexion with the Celtic and Gallic warriors before 
the Christian era. 

Under the lip and embouchure of a modem 
player the longer horns easily produce the eleven 
natural harmonics aoove the prime or funda- 


mental note, and also certain chromatic sounds 
descending below the prime. Some writers have 
therefore supposed that the intervals of the 
modern scale were known to those horn-blowers 
of 2500 years or more ago ; but it is more prob- 
able that as the player’s cheeks were in those 
days puffed out in blowing (whence the need 
of the capistrum or cheek bandage used by 
Greeks and Romans), only one or two of the 
lower harmonics were obtained, the octave and 
possibly the twelfth. F. w. G. 

LURLINE, legendary opera in 3 acts ; words 
by E. Fitzball ; music by W. Vincent Wallace. 
Produced Covont Garden, Feb. 23, 1860. G. 

LUSCINIUS, OTTOMAR(Nachtgall) (6. Strass- 
burg, 1487 ^ ; d. near hVeiborg-im-Breisgau, 
1537), a pupil of Hofhaimer, was organist at 
Strassburg in 1515, and afterwards canon of St. 
Stephen’s. Owing to the reformation troubles 
ho was obliged to leave Strassburg in 1523, 
and led a somewhat wandering life, dying 
at the Carthusian house near Freiborg-im- 
Breisgau, He was the author of Musicae in- 
stitulioneSf 1615, also of llusurgia, 1536, the 
latter work mainly a translation into Latin of 
Virdung’s Mtisica getutscht. His name apjH;ars 
as the composer of a three-part organ piece in 
Klebor’s organ Tabulatur- Bitch, with the date 
1516. J. R. M. 

LURING AN DO (Lusinghiero), literally 
* flattering ’ or ‘ coaxing,’ whence its musical 
meaning comes to be ‘ in a soft, tender manner,* 
resembling A r«oro50 in character, with perhaps 
a hint of coquetry in it, except that the latter 
is generally used at the beginning of move- 
ments, and the former as applying only to a 
short passage. M. 

LUSITANO, Vicente (6. 01iven9a, 1st 
quarter of 16th cent. ; d, after 1553), Portu- 
guese composer and theorist. In his own 
country ho was known as Vicente do Olivenga ; 
but in Rome, where he established himself 
about 1550, he was called Lusitano (the Portu- 
guese). His name came prominently forward 
in musical circles in 1551, through an academic 
dispute with Nicola V'ioentino, in which the 
Spaniard Escobedo and tlie Netherlander 
Danokerts were appointed as judges. Haini 
(ii. 342-7) has related the affair in a footnote 
which occupies six pages, though in this as in 
other matters the authority of Baini should not 
be accepted without question. The verdict 
was given in favour of the Portuguese, who, to 
make sure of his position, published an ‘ Intro- 
dutione facilissima et nouissima de canto 
fermo . . (Rome, 1553, with two later 
editions at Venice.) 

He also composed a book of motets. * Epi- 
! grammata, qnae vulgo motetta dicuntiir, cum 
I 5, 6 et 8 V.,’ Rome, 1551 (Munich), j. b. t. 

LUSSAN, Z6lie de (6. Brooklyn, U.S.A., 
Dec. 21, 1863), married, 1907, Angelo Fronani, 

> Between 1478 and 1480, according to VogekJs. 
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pianist, who died 1918. Her parents, who 
settled in New York in the ’50’s, wore both 
French, the mother, a singer, claiming descent 
from Mme. de Sevigne. In spite of the girl’s 
promising talent, they refused to let her follow 
a professional career until persuaded by Mme. 
Christine Nilsson, who heard her privately. 
Trained by her mother, she first appeared in 
opera with the Boston Ideals in 1886 as 
Arline in ‘ The Bohemian Girl ’ and won 
immediate success. In 1888 she came to 
London and was engaged by Augustus Harris 
for his first Covent Garden season, appearing 
in a single performance of ‘ Carmen * on July 7, 
directly after Minnie Hauk and Nordica. 
Comparisons, however, did not prevent her 
gaining marked favour in a part which she 
subsequently made her own and sang over 500 
times in the United Kingdom and America. 
Nature and art had combined to make her an 
ideal exponent of Bizet’s heroine : it was alike 
vocally and histrionically picturesque, forcible 
and attractive, yet free from exaggeration. 
With a range of 2^ octaves, her voice had the 
rich timbre of a mezzo-soprano, whilst mount- 
ing easily to a bright, ringing tone in the 
head register ; and thus, thanks to rare 
technical facility, she was able to do justice 
to a wide range of parts, including Zerlina, 
Mignon, Juliette, Desdemona (these two 
created by her in English), Nedda and Musetta. 
She appeared more or less regularly at Covent 
Garden, chiefly as Carmen, between 1890 and 
1910. During the same period she was a 
leading member of the Carl Rosa Company, 
with which her versatile labours will perhaps 
bo best remembered. In 1894-95 she sang at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
taking among other parts that of Anne in 
Verdi’s ‘ Falstafl' on its production in America. 
In the following year she toured successfully 
in France, Spain and Portugal, and in 1900 
again sang in New York with H. W. Savage’s 
English Opera Company. She retired from the 
stage on her marriage and made her permanent 
home in London. h. k. 

LUSTIG, Jakob Wilhelm (6. Hamburg, 
Sept. 21, 1706 ; d, Groningen, 1796), organist of 
Groningen from 1728. He wrote a number of 
theoretical works of merit, and also translations 
into Dutch of Burney’s Diary, Quantz’s Flute 
Tutor and other well-known works. He com- 
posed 12 sonatas for pianoforte. B. v. d. s. 

LUSTIGE WEIBER VON WINDSOR, DIE, 
see Merry Wives of Windsor, The. 

LUTE (Fr. luth ; Ger. Laute ; Ital. liuto or 
leuto ; Dutch luU ; Spanish land ; Port. 
alaude), a large and beautiful stringed instru- 
ment with a long neck and fretted finger-board; 
at one time much in use, but now obsolete. (See 
PLATE XLV.), In mediceval Latin the lute 
is called testudo, and the guitar cithara, both 
inaccurate identifications of ancient Greek 


flistruments of very different construction. (See 
Lyre.) The lute is of Oriental origin, and its 
Arabic name is aVud — ^from which its European 
names are derived by the omission of the initial 
vowel of the definite article al.^ The Portuguese 
alaude alone retains it. The lute became 
known throughout the West in the time of the 
Crusades. We class the Russian kobsa as a 
lute ; while the balalaika of the same country 
is of the guitar kind. As in the viola da gamba 
and violoncello, the formal difference between 
a lute and a guitar is to be found in the back, 
which in the lute is pear-shaped and in the 
guitar is flat. The lute is without ribs, which 
are essential to the framing of the Guitar 
(q.v.). 

The invention of stringed instruments with 
finger-boards, or the neck serving as a finger- 
board, precedes the earliest historical monu- 
ments. The long-necked Egyptian guitar was 
certainly depicted in the fourth dynasty ; and 
wall-painting of the time of Moses, preserved 
in the British Museum, shows that it then had 
frets. We observe a similar instrument in 
Assyrian monuments. Strangely enough the 
Greeks had it not. The Arabs derived the lute 
from Persia, and with the instrument a finesse 
in the division of the octavo into smaller parts 
than our semitones, rendered possible by the 
use of frets, and still an Asiatic peculiarity ; 
the best authorities assuring us that the modem 
Arabian ud and tambura are thus adjusted. 
Kiesewetter,* however, gives the Persian-Arab 
scale as a division of seventeen in the octave ; 
twelve of the intervals being the Pythagorean 
limma (not quite our equal semitone) and five 
of the dimension of the comma, an interval, 
though small, quite recognisable by a trained 
ear. (See Comma.) Carl Engel ® states that 
the Arabs became acquainted with the I’ersian 
lute before their conquest of the country, and 
names an Arab musituan who, sent to the 
Persian king to learn singing and performance 
on the lute, brought it to Mekka in the 6th 
century of our era. The strings of the Arab 
lute are of twisted silk — an Asiatic, especially 
Chinese, material for strings. The same, bound 
round the neck, has served for the Frets {q.v.). 
The modem Egyptian lute, named oud * or 
e^oud, of which there is a specimen at 
South Kensington, and an excellent woodcut 
in Lane’s Modern Egyptians, chap, v., has 
seven pairs of gut strings, and is, moreover, 
played wdth a plectrum of eagle’s or vulture’s 
quill. 

The Western lute was a mediaeval and a 
Renaissance instrument. It flourished during 
the creative period of Gothic architecture and 
later, its star beginning to pale as the violin 
quartet arose. There were publications for the 

1 In the aame way ehart, the cedar, became in English Imeh, 

t Mutlque det Arabet. Leipzig. 1B42, pp. S2, 33. 

•MuHedl InitrumenU, 1874, p. CO. 

• Observe the elision ol the consonant. 
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ftite as late as 1740 — six sonatas by Falken* 
hagen, Nuremberg; and, 1760, Gellert’s Odes 
by Beyer. The latest use of the instrument in 
the orchestra seems to have been in Handel’s 
‘ Deidamia,’ 1741. The great J. S. Bach him- 
self wrote three s(^ts of pieces ^ for the lute, 
besides introducing the instrument in the ‘ St. 
John Passion.’ 

To proceed to the description of the instru- 
ment; the pear-shaped or vaulted body of 
the lute is built up of staves of i^ine or cedar. 
The belly is of xuiie, and has one or more sound- 
bars for support and to assist the resonance. It 
is graduated in thiclaiess towards the edges and 
is pierced with from one to three sound -holes in 
docorat ive knots or ‘ rose ’ patterns. Great pains 
were evidently taken in choosing and making 
this very essential part of the instrument. 
Attached to the body is a nock of moderate 
length covered by a finger-board divided by 
frets of brass or catgut into a measured scale. 
The strings were entirely of catgut until to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, when silver- 
spun bass strings were introduced. There 
would appear by comparison of old lutes to 
have been much diversity in the stringing and 
tuning, and there is a broad division in the 
large lutes between those notes, generally in 
pairs of unisons, w'hich lie over the finger- 
board and frets, and the diap.ason notes that 
are not stopped, and serve only to determine 
the key or modulation. When off the finger- 
board tlu^se de('p(;r strings wore attached to 
|)(‘gs elevated by a second and higher nock. 
Thtvso extended instruments became afterwards 
known as theorboes, and in time virtually 
banished the older single-nocked lutes. Mor- 
senne’s engraving of lute and theorbo {tuorba, 
teorhc) gives ninc^ frets besides the nut, to the 
lute twenty-one strings, to the theorbo twenty- 
three strings (eight to the upper neck). (vSeo 
CniTARRONE ; Theorbo ; Archlute, the bass 
theorbo.) The fingers of the right hand, with- 
out a plectrum, touched the strings pizzicato in 
melody or chords. The tender charm and 
colouring of the lufo-playor’s tone can, in these 
days of exaggerated sonorousness, bo scarcely 
imagined. The frets of the finger-board 
followed a division by half-tones, and in the 
old lutes were eight to each pair of strings. 
Later, as will be presently shown, they were 
carried farther in the higher strings. Maco ^ 
said nine was the best number, but there was 
a limitation to this stopping nearer the bridge, 
by the proportions of the strings in length, 
thickness and weight being unduly disturbed 
to the detriment of the tone. According to 
Baron ® and an older authority, Praetorius, the 
lute had originally four open notes (a) ; in 
course of time two G’s were added (6). Mel- 


1 Carl F, Becker described them In Die Hautmutik in DeuUehland, 
Lelpzla. 1 S40. 

a Mmfek'a Afonumeni, London, 1070, p. 00* . . . 

• UtUtnuehung der Inetrwmnte der Lauten, Noremberj, 1727. 


chior Neusiedler of Augsburg, who was living 
A.D. 1574, added low F, making thirteen strings 



in all, the highest, or Chanterelle, being a single 
string. Baron calls compass (b) Gamaut, and 
the deeper bass strings ho calls Brummer 
or Bombartc, the finer ones Bombartlein. 
Brummer was usually applied, and the appella- 
tions in German, Italian and ICnglish were as 
follows ; 

g'. Qiiintsaite. — Canto. — Treble. 
d'. Kleinsangsaite. — Sottana. — Small Mean. 
a. Grossangsaitc. — Mezzana. — Great Mean. 

/. Klcinbrummcr. — Tenore. — Counter Tenor, 
c. Mittelbrummer. — Bordone. — Tenor. 

G. Grossbrummer. — Basso. — Bass. 

At page 122 of his work Baron gives tho 
compass of an ‘ eleven course ’ lute, thus : 



the two highest (the melody strings) being 
single, the remainder pairs. His division of the 
finger-board has ten frets for the F ; eleven for 
tho G ; and twelve for each of the highest six. 
There is thus a compass of octaves from 0 
below the bass stave to the We gather 
further from him that this tuning would repre- 
sent ‘ cammer,’ or theatre pitch ; for tho 
‘ chor,’ or church pitch, the chantc^relle would 
bo tuned to tho treble G, to the greater peril of 
tho strings.® This would be the ‘ Discant lute * 
of Praetorius ; see below. Praetorius ® has 
G for the chanterelle. There were at last 
thirteen pairs of strings in largo lutes, descend- 
ing at the tuner’s pleasure to tho deep A or G. 
Maco (p. 41) explains a largo compass of strings 
as bringing the stopping ‘ to a natural form 
and aptitude for tho hand.’ There were other 
tunings besides the above D minor. Mace 
gives a now French tuning in E minor, and c 
‘ flat ’ tuning which ho preferred ; referring to 
that we quote from Baron (b) as the old lute, 
theorbo or viol way : but he wisely remarks 
(p. 191): 

* That tiinincf upon any Instrument which allows the 
artist most scope, freedom and variety, with most 
ease and familiarity, to express his conceptions most 
fully and complettdv, without limitation or restraint 
throuchout all the keys, must needs be accounted the 
best.’ 

Tt must have been very troublesome to keep 
a lute in order. Mace, in his often-quoted 
work, recommends that a lute should be kept 
in a bed which is in constant use, and goes on 
to say that once in a year or two, if you hav« 


< According to the Eneyflopfdie, about the middle of the IStJ 
century the accortiance — i n t» tc w n l \ a. a » h \ 

8 Mahlllon’s CaUHogw, 1880, p. 247. 

8 OrgtmoE^fkia. WoIfwibOttM, 16f8. p* 4a 
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not very good luck, you will be constrained to 
have the belly taken off as it will have sunk 
from the stretch of the strings, ‘ which is a 
great strength.’ Mattheson said a lutenist of 
eighty years old had certainly spent sixty in 
tuning his instrument, and that the cost in 
Paris of keeping a horse or a lute was about 
the same. Baron replied that the horse 
would soon be like one of Pharaoh’s lean 
kine. 

In Italian Jutes of early date the tuning pegs 
were disposed diagonally across the head in 
two rows, the projections for tuning being at the 
back. They were afterwards inserted at the 
side of the head as in a violin, the head being 
bent back at an obtuse or even a right angle to 
the neck. Ultimately metal screws replaced 
the pegs, but only when large single strings 
were put on instead of double strings. The 
lute is now esteemed solely for the great beauty 
of its form and design. Inlays of various hard 
woods, tortoiseshell, ivory and mother - of - 
pearl, and sometimes painting on the sound- 
board, have becjii employed to decorate them. 
Through their decorative value many lutes 
have been preserved ; and many were trans- 
formed into Vielles or Hurdy-gurdies. Lutes 
and viols having boon made by the same 
artists, the word luthier in French still desig- 
nates a maker of violins. 

The lute-player had not our musical notation ; 
systems special to the instrument, and known 
as Tablatube (g'.v.), being long in vogue. The 
lute and organ are the two instruments for 
which the oldest instrumental compositions 
we possess w'cre written.^ Many instruction- 
books were written for the lute, with examples 
in tablature ; the oldest known to exist in this 
country is the Lauttenbuch of Wolf Heckel 
(Strassburg, 1562), preserved at the R.C.M. 
The next in order of date are The Science of 
Luting, licensed to John Allden in 1565 ; A 
Brief and easy instruction to leame th-e tableture, 
to conduct and dispose the hand into the Lute 
[by Adrien Le Roy]. Englished by J. Alford, 
Londoner, 1568 ; an English translation by 
F. K. (London, 1574), of the famous Tutor of 
Adrien Le Roy, which had appeared in Paris in 
1551 ; Thomas Dallis’a MS. Lute -Book (1583), 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; and 
William Ballet’s MS. Lute-Books (1594) in 
the same library. There is another in the 
British Museum by Thomas Robinson, written 
in the form of a dialogue (London, 1603). 
We must not omit the treatise by Thomas 
Mace (London, 1676), to which wo have so 
frequently referred, and the lute -books of 
Thvsius. 

Praetorius, in his Organographia, was careful 
to describe the then (1619) familiar lute. Ho 
gives (p. 61) a graduated family of lutes with 
their quints or chanterelles, which show how 

1 MiOUlloii’a ColotoffUf, 1880, p. 246. 


mud variety in size and scale was permitted. 
They are — (1) Klein Octav (a) ; (2) Klein 
Discant (b) ; (3) Discant (c ) ; (4) Rocht Chorist 
Oder Alt (d) ; (5) Tenor (e) ; (6) Bass (/) ; (7j 
Gross Octav Bass (gr). 


rh'i M fen M ff) ^ 



Thus it will be seen that the lute geiu^rally 
known and described here, the ‘ French ’ lute 
of Mace, is the Alto lute. Vincentio Galilei, 
the father of the astronomer, was the author of 
a dialogue on the lute (Venice, 1583) and a book 
on lute tablature (1620). Other noteworthy 
continental publications were by Jiidenkiinig, 
Vienna, 1523 ; Gerlc, Nuremberg, 1545 ; Hans 
Neusiedlor, Nuremberg, 1556 ; Melchior Neu- 
siedler, 1574 ; Ochsenkhuns, Heidelberg (1558); 
Kargol, Strassburg, 1586; Besardus, Cologne, 
1603; Campion, Paris, 1710; and Baron, 
Nuremberg (already quoted from), 1727. 

Much valuable information collected about 
lute-makers and the literature of the lute is 
communicated by Carl Engel “ in his admirable 
catalogue of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
referred to. The finest lutes were made in I taly ; 
and Bologna, Venice, Padua and Romo were 
especially famous for them. There would 
appear to have been a fusion of German and 
Italian skill in northern Italy, when the Bolo- 
gnese lutes were reputed to excel all others. 
Evelyn in his Diary (May 21, 1645) remarks 
their high price, and that they were chiefly 
made by Germans. One of the earliest of these 
was Lucas (or Laux, as he inscribed his name on 
his instruments) Maler, w4io was living in 
Bologna about 1500-20. There is one of his 
make at South Kensington, but the head is 
modernised to correspond with that of the 
modem guitar. There is a perfect specimen 
in the University Museum, Philadelphia, U 8. A.® 
According to Thomas Mace, ‘ pittifull old, 
batter’d, crack’d things ’ of Laux Maler would 
fetch a hundred pounds each. He (p. 48) 
quotes the king (Charles J.) as having bought 
one for £100 through the famous lutenist 
Gaultier ; but the correspondence of Huygens * 
relates that the lute belonged to Jehan Ballard, 
who would not part with it. After his death 
Charles I. bought it of the relations for £l(X), 
and gave it to Gaultier. The discant lute dated 
1.593, shown in PLATE XLV. No. ,3, is typical 
of the instrument used in England in the IGth 
and early 17th centuries. The head is turned 
sharply backward, not merely for portability 
but to secure a firm pressure of the 13 strings on 

* A lute, once Eni^eVi, now at the le a rare apecimen. 

It bears the inscription * 1(500. In Padova Vvenrtello Venere.’ It 
was bnught by llipklns when Kiiirel died. K. j, ns. 

s This rare example of an early lute has the head turned back 
at a sharp angle ; a single * rose * is cut in the belly ; there are 
6 pairs of strings (the highest tuned to treble (I) and 9 flat ribs 
in the body, which la of the dark black-reddish colour so muob 
praised by Mace. The label within is not dated. r, w. o. 

* JUtuitU90t tMuiet 0 tu, sio., ed. Jonckbloet and Land, 1882. 
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the upper nut. Both lutes and thoorboes are 
now being made again on the Continent. 
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OYMBAL. 

lAJTENIST, a lute player. In the I6th and 
17th centuries lutenists, or, as they were some- 
times called, ‘ lewters ’ or * luters,* invariably 
formed part of the musical retinue of kings and 
princes, and one at least was commonly at- 
tached to the households of nobles and landed 
gentry. As late as Aug. 8, 1715, a lutenist’s 
place was created in the Chapel Royal of St. 
James’s, and John Shore was appointed to it, 
who held it until his death in 1752, when it was 
given to John Immyns, who filled it until his 
death in 1764. The office afterwards became a 
sinecure, and was eventually annexed to the 
Mastership of the Children as a means of in- 
creasing the stipend. It continued until the 
death of William Hawes in 1846, when it was 
abolished. w. h. n. 

LUTHER, Martin (6. Eislebon, St, Martin’s 
Eve, Nov. 10, 1483 ; d, there, Feb. 18, 1546). 
For the main fac'ts of the life of the great Re- 
former the reader must consult some other 
work- as our space compels us to confine our- 
selves to his relation to music, and especially to 
the hymns and services of the Church. It was 
after his departure from the Wartburg, Mar. 22, 
1522, that he began to occupy himself with 
projects for the reform of the services of the 
Church, among which his alterations in the 
musical parts of the Mass led to important 
results. There is ample evidence that German 
hymns were sung during the service before 
Luther’s alterations ; but, if not the actual 
founder, there is no doubt that he was the 
establisher of congregational singing. In his 
first ‘ Formula Missae ’ (1523), Luther objects 
to the singing of long graduals, and recom- 
mends that the choice of certain hymns should 
be loft to the priest. The Reformer had long 
cherished the idea of a German Mass, and 
during the latter part of the year 1524 he was 
occupied with arranging that service. In 
order to help him in the musical part of his 
work he summoned to Wittenberg two able 
musicians, Conrad Rupff, Kapellmeister to the 
Elector of Saxony, and Johann Walther, cantor 
at the court of Frederick the Wise at Torgau. 
To the latter we are indebted for much informa- 
tion about Luther as a musician. 

He says that at this time ho stayed with 
Luther at Wittenberg for three weeks, and that 
the Reformer himself sot to music seyeral 


Gospels and Epistles and the words of Conse- 
cration, inventing the tunes on his flute, while 
Walther noted them down. Luther used also 
to discuss the eight church tones ; giving the 
Epistle to the 8th tone, and the Gospel to the 
6th. ‘ For,* said he, ‘ Christ is a gentle Lord, 
and His words are lovely ; therefore let us take 
the 6th tone for the Gospel ; and since St. 
Paul is a grave apostle, we will set the Epistle 
to the 8th tone.* The result of these labours 
was the publication of the ‘ Order of the 
Gorman Mass,’ which contained the following 
alterations. Instead of the introit there was 
ordered to be sung a hymn or Gorman psalm 
(‘ Ich will den Herm lobcii,* or ‘ Meino Seele 
soil sich ruhmon ’). Then followed the Kyrie 
Eleison, sung three times (instead of nine). 
After the Collect and Epistle a German hymn 
(‘ Nun bitten wir den heil’gen Geist,’ or an- 
other) was sung, and after the Gospel, instead 
of the Latin Creed, the German (‘ Wir glauben 
air ’). The sermon then followed, and after 
this a paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Exhortation to Communicants. Ai^jer 
the Consecration was sung ‘ Jesaia dem Pro- 
photen,’ Huss’s hymn ‘Jesus Christus, unser 
Hoiland,’ or ‘ Christe, du Lamm Gottes.’ 

This form of service was first used on Christ- 
mas Day, 1524, in the parish church of Witten- 
berg, but it was not published until the follow- 
ing year. It is evident that while introducing 
a more popular element into the music of the 
Mass, Luther did not despise the singing of a 
trained choir. In the ‘ Vermahnung zum 
Gebet wider den Turken ’ (1541) ho says : 

* I rejoice to let the 79th Psalm, O God, the 
heathen are come,” be sung as usual, one choir after 
another. Accordingly, let one sweet-voiced boy 
step before the desk in his choir and sing alone the 
antiphon or sentence “ Domine, no sccumlum,” and 
after him let another boy sing the otluT sentence, 
** Domine, no memineris ” ; and then h't the whole 
choir sing on their knees, ” Adjuva nos, Deus ” just 
as it was in the Popish Fasts, for it sounds and looks 
very devotional,’ 

At the same time that he was engaged in 
arranging the Gorman Mass, Luther was turn- 
ing his attention to writing and adapting hymns 
to bo sung during the service. In 1524 he 
wrote to his friend, George »Spalatiii : 

‘I wish, after the example of the Prophets and 
ancient Fathers of the Church, to make German 
psalms for the people, that is to say, 8a(-Ted hymns, 
so that the word of God may dwell among the people 
by means of song also.’ 

In the same year (1524) the first Protestant 
hymn-book appeared : 

F.tllch chrlstliche Lreder Lobgonanj? und Pitalin dom rutnen 
Wort OottcB gemens auas der h. prsohrifft durch inancherlay Hoch- 
gelertor (reniacbt, In der Klrohen zu sinRen, wio es den zum tall 
bereyt zu WItteuburg In yebuug ist. Witenburg, 1624/ 

It is not certain w'hether Luther actually 
arranged this book ; it contains only eight 
hymns (four of which are by him), and five 
tunes. During the same year several other 
collections appeared, and their number in- 
creased rapiffiy. Choral.) Scattered 
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through these difEerent collections there is great 
difficulty in deciding what hymns are really 
Luther’s, and what are merely adaptations. 
The immediate popularity which these early 
Protestant hymns attained was immense ; 
they were taught in the schools, and carried 
through the country by wandering scholars, 
until his enemies declared that Luther had 
destroyed more souls by his hymns than by his 
writings and speeches. 

On June 11, 1525, Luther was married to 
Catherine von Bora, formerly a nun at Nimptsch 
in Saxony. This marriage proved a most 
happy connexion, and the letters of his friends 
abound with descriptions of the domestic 
felicity to which it gave rise. Wo are told that 
after supper he used to sing motets and hymns 
with his children and friends, his favourite 
composers being Senfl and .Josquin des Pres, 
the works of the latter of whom he particularly 
admired, Luther possessed a fine deep voice, 
and played both the flute and lute, the latter 
so well as to attract the attention of passers-by 
as he journeyed to Worms. It has been said 
that he wrote motets himself, but there is no 
proof of this, and it is probably a mistake 
arising from the existence, in the Munich 
Library, of a collection of motets with a preface 
by the Reformer. In 1538 Luther wrote a 
short treatise in praise of music ; a poem by 
him on the same subject (entitled ‘ Frau 
Musika ’) also exists, and may bo found in the 
Leipziger A . M.Z, for 1 81 1 . The latter years of 
Luther’s life were piincipally spent at Witten- 
berg, but ho died at Eislcben. He was buried 
in the Scliloss-Kirche at Wittenberg ; his 
greatest hymn, ‘ Ein’ feste Burg,’ being sung 
over his grave. 

The following is a list ^ of hymns, the words 
of which wore written or arranged by Luther, 
together with their dates, so far as it has been 
possible to ascertain them : 


I, Translations and Arrange- 
znents of l.atln Hymns. 

1. .)«su9 Chrlstus uuser Hei- 

land,* From John Hush's 

livnm ‘Jesus Chiistus nostra 
sal us ' 

2. ‘ Verlelh uns Frleden gnftdig- 
lioh,' 1529. From ‘ I)a piLcem 
Dotninc,' an anlix>hon of the (ith 
Dr 7th century. 

S ‘ (Ihristum wlr sollen lobt'n,' 
1.521. From a Christmas hymn 
by Coelius Sedulius (5th cent.), 

‘ A lolls ortufl.' 

4. ‘Her du hist drel.’ 1543. 
From ‘ O Lux beata,' an Epi- 
phany hymn of the 5th century. 

6. * Herr Qott, dlch loben wir,' 
1529. Prom the ‘ To Deum.’ 

(i. * Komm, Gott, Schopfer,’ 
1624. From the * Veni Creator’ 

7. • Komm, helUger Grist,* 1624. 
Prom the ‘ Venl sancte Splrltus * I 
aUributed to King Bo&rt of! 
Prance, 997. 

‘Nun komm der Heiden 
Helland,’ 1524. From a Christ- 
inas hymn by St. Ambrose, 

VenI Redemptor,' 

9. * Was fttreht’st da Felnd,' 
pec. 12, 1641. From * Hostls 
Herodes impie,' an Epiphany 
hymn by Corilus Sedulius. 


10. ‘ Wir glaoi:>en all* an einen 
Gott,’ 1624. From the creed 
‘ Fatrem credlmus.’ 

11. Amplifications of early Ger- 
man translations oi Latin 
Hymns. 

11. ‘ Oelobct scyst du,' 1624. 
Six verses added to a 15-century 
translation of the (Christmas 
Secjueiice of Gregory the Great, 
‘ Orates nunc omnes.' 

12. ' Mitten wir im Leben Bind,* 
1824. Two verses added to a 
15th-century funeral hymn on 
Notker’s Antiphon * Media vita in 
iQorte sumus.' 

m. rorrections or Arrangement* 
of early German Hymns. 

1.3. * Christ lag In Todesl>an- 
den,’ 1524. From the 12tb- 
century hymn ‘Christ Ist ufer- 
standen.’ 

14. ' Gott der Vater wohn uns 
bel,‘ 1624. Prom a J6th-ccntury 
IJtany. 

15. ‘ Gott sef gelohet und ge- 
l>Miedriet,' 1524. From a sacra- 
mental hymn of the Itttii century. 

16. ' Nun bitten wir den helll- 
gen Oeist,' 1524. l^om a 13th- 
century Whitsuntide hymn. 


rv. Hymns based upon l.atln 
Psalms. 

17, ‘ Ach Gott vom Himmel,* 
15*23. Ps. xii. ' Salvum me fac.’ 

IHa. * Aus tiefer Noth,’ 1523. 
First version, contaiuiug four 
verses. I’a. i-xxx. ' lie profundis.’ 

185. Do., 1324. Hecond ver- 
sion, containing live vet sen. 

19. • Kin’ feste Burg,' 1529. Ps. 
xlvl. * l>eus no.ster refugturo.’ 

2(1. ‘ Ks sprlcht der Unweiaen,* 
1524. Ps. xlv. ' DlxJt hmlplens.' 

21. ‘ Es wullt uns Gott,’ 1524. 
Ps. Ixvli. ‘ Deus misereatur.’ 

22. * war' Gott nielit mil tins,' 
1524. Ps. cxxlv. * Nisi qul Domi- 
nus,' 

23. ‘ Wohl dem, der in tjottea- 
fOrchte,’ 1524. Ps. cxxviii. ‘ Beat! 
omnas.* 

V. Hymns based upon passages 
of the Bible. 

24. ‘ Chrlat unser Herr,' 1541- 
The Baptism of Christ. 

25. * Diess Sind die heiligen zehn 
Gebot,' 1524. The Decalogue. 


26. ‘Jesaia, d^m Prophetflll.‘ 
1526. The Vision of Isaiah. 

27 ‘ Mcnsch, vlllst du leben,* 
1 524 . Abl )re viated version of tht 
I Decalogue 

28. ‘ Mlt I'^rled und Freud,’ 
16*24. The ' Nunc Dlmlttls.’ 

29, ' Sip i.st uilr lleb,’ 163r). The 
Christian ( hurcb (Rev. xll.). 

8(». * Vater unser,’ 1639. The 
Loid's Prayer. 

31. ’ Vom Himmel hoeh,’ 1636, 
'I'he Nativity (a children's hyiim). 

VI. Onginal Hymns. 

32. ‘ Eln neucs Lied,’ 1523. A 
hyicn to the memory of two 
Initheiau martyrs, H. Voes and 
J. Esch, Mho were burnt at 
Brussels, July I, l.')23. 

33. ‘ Erhal't uns, Herr, ’1,541. A 
ehiliircii’s hymn against the two 
areh-Piieinles of Christ, tlie Pope 
and the Turk. 

34. ‘ .Jesus Christ us, tmser Ilei- 
land,' 1524. An Easter h>nm. 

3.'>. • Nun freut euch,‘ 1523. A 
hymn of thanksgiving. 

36. ‘ Vom Himmel kam,’ 1543> 
A Christmo... hymn. 


The following arc the hymn tunes which 
have been ascribed to Luther, though none 
w’ith any degree of certainty : 


1. ‘Jesaia dem Propheten das 
gesebab.’ Appeared in the place 
of the Banctus in Luther’s * Line 
W elas, Chrlstllch Mess /,u halfen.' 
15‘26. 

2. ‘ Kin’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.’ First appeared in ‘ Getst- 
liche Lieder, autTa new geiiesserl 
lu WlttenbiMg. l>r. Mart Luther. 
15*29 ' This book was printed by 
Joseph King. 

Ttie following arrangements 
of this htinn appeared during 
Luther’s Hie : 

(a) For 3 volees, with the meloilv 
in the tenor, in ‘ .News Ge- 
sang, iiiit dreyen -itimmen 
den Kirclieu und Hchuleu 
zu imU. neulkh in I’rcussen 
dureb J oanneui K ugelinann 
gesetzt (Augsburg, I.’iJltl. 
Hans Kugeiiuiinti was ka- 
pelliuciatei to Duke Albert 
of Brandenburg. 

(5) For 4 voices, with the melody 
m the bass, in G. Khaw'a 
‘ Newe deutaehe geiatlirhe 
Geseuge cvxid.’ (Witten- 
berg, 1544). 

(c) For 5 voices, with the melody 

m the tenor, by Htephen 
Mahu, in G. Khaw's U> inn- 
book. 

(d) For 4 voices, with the melody 

in the ba.ss, by M. Agrieoia, 
in G. Khaw's Hymn-book. 
(0) For 4 voices, with th«* melody 
In the baas, by L. Hellinck, 
in G. Khaw’s liyinn-book. 

3. ‘ Aua tiefer Noth ruf i<*h zu 
dir.’ First appeared in the ' Gelst- 
liche GesaiigbQchleyu. Tenor.’ 
(Wittenberg, 1524.) 

4. * Kin neues Lied wir heben 
an.' First appeared in * Enchi- 


ridion, Oder eyn Handtbaehieio 
eynem yetzlicheti christen fast 
uutzUch Itey sieh zu hal>en zur 
stetter vlning nniul tnuiilung 
Ueystlichei gesenge Mui Psalrnen, 
Reelitschafleu vnd kvmstlioh >er- 
theutscht. i5'24.’ Printed ai 
Kilurt. 

5. ’ Ea spridit der InwelHen 
Mund wohl.’ Appeareil in the 
’ Gesangliiichleyi),’ 1524. 

6 ‘ Menscti, wills! du leben 
sehglieb ’ Fioin tlie ‘ Gesaug- 
buchleyu,’ 1524. 

7. ’ Mlt Fried und Freud ieh 
fithr duhiii.' From the Gesaug- 
baehleyii.' 15*24. 

8 ’ Vom Himmel ho«.l), da 
komm nil hei.* Appeared in 
l.otlher'N Magdeburg Gesuug- 
budi, 1540 

9. * Jesus Chnstus unser Ilei- 
land.’ From the ’ Eudiindluu,’ 
1 5'24. 

10. ‘ Nun freut each, liebe 
( 'hrwten g’inein.’ From the so- 
called ‘ Aditliede.rbu(‘h,’ 1524. 
In Adam Dyson’s llyinii-i»»ok 
(Breslau, 152.'i) it Is set to the 
tune of ‘ F.s ist das ileil,’ winch 
was probaldy composed by 
Bjjeratus. 

11. ‘Nun freut euch, liebe 
Christen g'melti.’ Prom Klug’s 
’ Geistliche Lieder’ (Wittenberg, 
1529) 

1'2. * Vater unser Im IHramel- 
rddi.’ In Kophil's Htras.slmrg 
Cea.'ingbiieh (Ifi.’lt) an<l in Lot- 
tlier's Mngdebu g Hvnn-book 
(1540), 

13. * Wohl dem, dor in Ootte* 
fllrehte ateht.’ In the ’ Geist 
llche GesangliUchleyn,’ 1624. 

W. B. S. 


LUTHl KK, a general title which has denoted 
the makers of lutes and viols as w'oll as of the 
other more modern bowed instruments, of which 
the violin is chief. E. H. r. 

LUTZ, Wilhelm Meyer (6. Mannerstadt, 
Kissingen, 1822*; d. London, Jan. 31, 1903). 
His father was organist and teacher of har- 
mony to the Schoolmasters* Institute at Mftn 
norstadt. He showed a gift for the piano at a 
very early age, and when twelve played in 
public with the orchestra. His father remov- 
ing to Wurzburg, ho entered the Oymnasiurr 
and University there, and at the same time 
studied music under Eisenhofer and Keller. 
From 1848 Lutz was settled in England, first 


* The dates 1620 and 1830 ore given by various authortUea, bol 
the above Is probably correct. 


- The lisle have been compiled chiefly from Koch’s OetehUJUt 
Ju EircImaUdt eUi. (Stuttgart, 1800-77). 
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aa organist to St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and St. 
Ann’s, Leeds, and then organist and choir- 
master to St. George’s R.C. Cathedral, London, 
for which he composed several masses and 
much other music. 

Meyer Lutz also had a long and wide experi- 
ence of the stage as chef d'orchefitre, first at the 
Surrey Theatre (1851-55), and from 18()9 at the 
Gaiety Theatre ; and also had the manage- 
ment of the operatic tours of Grisi and Mario, 
Pyne and Harrison, and other eminent artists. 
Marjy of his operas and operettas were favour- 
ably known in England, amongst them ‘ Faust 
ami Marguerite ’ (Surrey Theatre, 1855), 
‘ Blonde and Brunette ’ (J8()2), ‘ Zaida ’ (1868), 
‘ Miller of Milburg ’ (1872), ‘ Legend of the Lys * 
(1873), a cantata entitled ‘ Herne the Hunter,’ 
etc. etc. More generally popular than these are 
the many compositions for the Gaiety Theatre 
in its most fashionable days. The w'ell-known 
tune of the ‘ Pas de Quatro ’ was by him. A 
string quartet, which he wrote for Sainton’s 
chamber concerts, w’as very well spoken of, and 
he left much music, orch(‘stral and chamber, in 
MS. G. 

LUYTON (Luython), Caul {h. Antw^erp, 
c. middle of ICth cent. ; d. Prague, 1620), 
important both as a vocal and instrumental 
composer. 

The earliest knowm date in his life is 1576, in 
which year he dedicated a Mass to the Emperor 
Maximilian II., and in the same year was ap- 
pointed Kammer-musikus or organist to the 
Emperor. On Maximilian’s death at the end 
of 1576, Luyton was reappointed organist at 
Prague t/O the new ErnjK-'ror Rudolf II., and also 
for a time hidd other otlicos about the court. 
On Rudolf’s death in 1612, Luyton seems to 
have remained in Prague up t o liis own death in 
1620, although even tlu'ii the arrears of pay 
duo to him for his service under Rudolf had 
never been made up. (See Q.-L.) 

His chief vocal works are : one book of 
Italian madrigals a 5, 1582, 21 n. ; Sacrae 
cantiones a 6, Prague, 1603, 29 n. ; Lamonta- 
tiones a 6, Prague, 1604; Lib. I. Missarum, 
Prague, 1609, 9 masses a 3-7. Of these F. Com- 
mer republished tlie Lamentations in vol. 20 of 
his Mvsica sacra, and 3 masses a 3-4, in vols. 
18 and 19. See Eitnor for a characterisation of 
these masses. Ritttu* describes tw^oof Luyton’s 
motets appearing in the Promptuarium of 
Schadaeus as masterly in treatment and full in 
harmony. Generally speaking, Luyton is re- 
markable as a pioneer in the use of chromatic 
modulation without any sacrifice of harmonic 
euphony or pleasing melody. 

Of his instrumental works only two are pre- 
served, one entitled a Fuga suavissima, which 
appeared in Woltz’s Tabulutur-Buch of 1617, 
and fully deserves its name. It is reproduced in 
Ritter’s Oeschichie des Orgelspiels, Ex. 29, and 
is remarkable for its union of attractive melody 
VOL. in 


with a freedom of modulation int^ different 
keys after the modern fashion. The other work 
is an organ Riccrcare in a MS. of 1 624, concern- 
ing whicdi and the Fuga suavissima see Ritter, 
pp. 51, 52. In connexion with these experi- 
ments in chromatic modulation, it is interesting 
to be told by Michael Praetorius that ho had 
seen, in the possession of Luyton at Prague, a 
clavicymbal of Vienna manufacture, in which 
different keys wore provided for tw^o distinct 
semitones between each whole tone, so as to 
have pure major thirds, and to allow' the trans- 
positions of the church modes on any key ; 
also two keys were inserted between the semi- 
tones e-/ and 6-c, for enharmonic modulation ; 
there were thus, as Praetorius says, seventy- 
seven keys in the four octaves from C to c'" 
{Syntagma, vol. ii. c. xl.). j. r. m. 

Btdt.. — 1,. I>E BuiinnRE, Ch. Luyton. Sammelb. Int. Mus. Gea. 
ix. 4 (1008) ; A. A. Bmijkrh, K. Luyton aU Motettenkomponist 
(Vienna lliesertailun, 1907). 

LUZZASCHI, Luzzasco, of Ferrara {d. 1607) 
was a pupil of Ciprian de Rore at Ferrara, 
before Ciprian left that city in 1558, and was 
afterwards first organist at the court chaiiel of 
the Duke of Ferrara, Alfonso II. Ht is also 
designated as maestro di cappella. Van der 
8traet<en ^ communicates the text of a docu- 
ment, relating to a composition of Rore, sub- 
scribed by Luzzaschi in 1606. Frescobaldi w^as 
his most illustrious pupil. His compositions 
consist of seven books of madrigals a 5, pub- 
lished from 1575 to 1604, but not all perfectly 
preserved (tw'o books altogether missing) ; 
another book of madrigals for one, two and 
three soprani, 1601 ; and a Liber I. 8acrarum 
Cantionum a 5, 1598, containing fourteen 
motets. A few other madrigals ajipeared in 
collections. In Diruta’s II Transilvano there 
is an organ Toccata in the fourth tone, re- 
printed in Ritter, Oeschichie des Orgelspiels, also 
two Ricorcari in the first and second tones. 

J. R. M. 

LUZZO, Francesco (mid. 17th cent.), an 
Italian composer, four of w'hoso operas were 
produced at Venice between 1651 and 1658. 

LVOV (Lwoff), (1) Feodore Petrovich, 
succeeded Bortniansky as Director of the Im- 
perial Court Chapel in 1825. He was an 
authority upon church music and folk-songs. 

(2) Alexis Feodorovich (6. Reval, June 6 
(May 25, O.S.), 1799 or 1798 ; d, near Kovno, 
Dec. 16, 1870), son of the above. Before 
entering the army he received some musical 
education at home. He rose rapidly in the 
military service, and was appointed Adjutant 
to the Emperor Nicholas I. In 1836 Alexis 
Lvov succeeded his father as director of the 
Imperial Court Chapel. An excellent violinist, 
he was well known in Russia and Germany as a 
good quartet player. The permanent string 
quartet which he organised in St. Petersburg 
was celebrated for its perfection of ensemble. 

t iiuMiquo attx Pay$-Sa$, vol. vt p. 184. 
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Lvov composed a violin concerto, a fantasia ' 
(‘ Le Duel ’ — ^for violin and violoncello), and 
twenty.four caprices. His operas ‘ Bianca e 
Gualtiero ’ (Dresden and St. Petersburg, 1845), 

‘ Undine ’ (1846), and ‘ Starosta Boris * (1854) 
had very little success. He also wrote a con- 
siderable quantity of church music, but the 
work by which his memory lives is the Russian 
National Hymn, ‘ God save the Tsar * (words 
by Joukovsky) composed in 1833. Previously 
to this the English or Prussian national anthems 
had been used on State occasions. The tune is 
devoid of those national characteristics which 
endear the ‘ Slavsia ’ from Glinka’s opera ‘ A 
Life for the Tsar ’ to the hearts of musical 
Russians. Lvov, who suffered from deafness, 
retired from active service in 1867, and died on 
his estate near Kovno. B. n. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. The original theatre 
bearing this name occupied the site of a build- 
ing erected in 1765 (on ground formerly belong- 
ing to Exeter House) for the exhibitions of the 
‘ Society of Artists ’ (subsequently ‘ Royal 
Academy of Arts ’), but afterwards used for a 
great variety of entertainments. It was con- 
structed about 1798 under the direction of Dr. 
Arnold, who contemplated performing in it 
operas and other musical pieces, but being 
unable to obtain a licence was compelled to 
abandon his intention, and the house was 
occupied, occasionally only, for pictorial ex- 
hibitions, table entertainments, etc., until 1809, 
when Samuel James Arnold, the Doctor’s son, 
succeeded in getting a hcence for English 
operatic performances during four months in 
each year, June 3 to Oct. 3. 

Drury Lane Theatre having been burnt 
down, Feb. 24, 1809, the company performed 
at the Lyceum from Apr. 11 following during 
the rebuilding of their own house. Arnold 
opened the theatre June 26, under the title of 
‘ The English Opera House,’ for the perform- 
ance of operas, melodramas and musical 
farces. In 1815, having obtained a ninety-nine 
years’ lease of the ground, he employed Samuel 
Beazley to rebuild the theatre on the same site, 
behind the houses on the north side of the 
Strand, a narrow avenue from which formed 
the approach to the box entrance, the pit and 
gallery doors being in Exeter Court to the west- 
ward. On Apr. 2, 1818, the elder Charles 
Mathews gave here his ‘ Mail Coach Adven- 
tures,’ the first of that remarkable series of 
entertainments known as his ‘ At Home.’ The 
most noticeable operatic event in the history 
of the house was the production on the English 
stage of Weber’s * Der Freischiitz,’ July 23, 
1824. The house being burnt down, Feb. 16, 
1830, another theatre (also designed by 
Beazley) was erected. It did not occupy the 
exact site of its predecessor, advantage having 
been taken of the opportunity to form the con- 
tinuation of Wellington Street on the north 


side of the Strand, by building the stage of the 
new house at the west instead of the east end. 
During the rebuilding the company performed 
at the Adelphi and Olympic Theatres. 

The new house opened July 14, 1834, the 
first new opera performed in it being Loder’a 
‘ Nourjahad,’ and Barnett’s ‘ Mountain Sylph,* 
produced later in the year, achieving a great 
success. Early in 1839 ‘ Promenade Concerts 
k la Musard ’ (the first of the kind given in 
England) took place here under the conductor- 
ship of Signor Negri. In 1841 the management 
passed into the hands of Balfe, who produced 
his opera ‘ Keolanthe,’ but his career was brief. 

The house then ceased to bo an English 
opera-house and became, under its old name 
of ‘ Lyceum,’ a theatre for the performance o 
the general drama, Keeley, Madame Vestris, 
Madame Celeste, Falconer, and others by turns 
holding the reins of management. In four 
seasons, 1837, 1838, 1841 and 1871 under 
Bottesini, Italian opera buffa was given hero in 
the winter, and the house was frequently 
occupied by French comedians. During the 
rebuilding of Co vent Garden Theatre after the 
fire in 1856 the performances of the Royal 
Italian Oj^era were given at the Lyceum, and 
in the same year the Pyno and Harrison English 
Opera Company performed there. It was 
occupied for the performance of operas in 
English by the Carl Rosa Company in 1876 and 
1877, and as a special enterprise, Verdi’s 
‘ Otello ’ was given there in July 1889. The 
history of the long and sm^cessful management 
of the late Sir Henry Irving does not belong to 
a musical dictionary ; in 1904 the building, 
very much modified in design, was tunied into 
a music hall, but the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
once more occupied it for a season of opera in 
English in 1919. w. ii. ir., addns. 

LYDIAN MODE (Lat. Modus Lydius ; 
Modus V ; Tonus F.), see Modes, Ecclesi- 
astical. 

LYRA, a form of Chimes. See Glocken- 
spiel. 

LYRA, see Lira. 

LYRA BARBERINA, see Doni, Giov. 
Battista. 

LYRA VIOL (sometimes ‘ Lero Viol ’ or 
‘ Viol Lyra way ’), a term used in the 17th 
century to indicate a method of playing the 
ordinary viola da gamba from a letter Tabla- 
TURE {q,v.) instead of from note. 

This was in use in 1650 to the end of the 17th 
century, and it was considered a simpler and 
easier way of reading for the instrument than 
from the ordinary notation. John Playford, 
who printed several editions of a work on the 
subject, speaks of it as ‘ but a late invention in 
imitation of the old English lute or bandora ’ ; 
and that the first authors he 

'had met with in setting lessons this way to the 
Viol, was Mr. Daniel Earrant, Mr. Alphonso Fara^ 
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60SC0, and Mr. John Coperario, who composed 
lessons not only to play alone, but for two or three 
viols in consort.* ^ 

Playford also, in his Introduction to the SHU of 
Musick, mentions that the viol used to play 
‘ Lyra- way ’ is ‘ somewhat loss in size, with 
strings proportionable, than the other two sizes 
of viols.* The principle of the lyra viol is the 
simple adaptation of the lute tablature to the 
fretted six-stringed viol, the music being 
written on a six-line stave, each line correspond- 
ing to a string on the instrument. Burney ^ 
says that ‘ the lyra viol was a viol da gamba 
with more strings, but differently tuned from 
the coraraoTi six string base. Its notation, hke 
that of the lute, was written in entablature.’ Jt 
is possible that in odd cases the viol played lyra- 
way had more than six strings, but contemporary 
writers always treat it as being a six-stringed 
instrument (see PLATE LXXXVII. No. 8). 
The stopping is indicated by letters placed either 
on or above the lines, thus : a, open string ; 6, first 
fret; c, d, e, /, g, A, succeeding half note stop- 
pings. The viol finger-board only having seven 
frets, other letters, k, h etc., are to be 
stopped, ‘ ac(5ording to the judicious ear of the 
performer,’ above the last fret. The time dura- 
tion in viol tablature is shown by the crotchets, 
quavers, etc., being placed above the stave. 
The reading of the tablature is of course sim- 
plicity itself, provided that the tuning is known ; 
but as this tuning seems to have been somewhat 
elastic, each viol-playt?r apparently having one 
of his own, the translation of viol tablature 
from manuscript is sometimes puzzling ; in a 
printed source, how^ever, the tuning is generally 
given, which renders the task easier. For ease 
of fingering in certain pieces, tunings named 
‘ harp- way sharp,’ and ‘ harp-way flat,’ besides 
some others, were in use (see Tablature and 
Viol). The principal English work on the lyra 
viol was, as above indicated, by John Playford 
who, in his Musiaill Banquet^ 1651 (Bodl. Lib.), 
published some ‘ now lessons for the Lira Viol,* 
afterwards developing this into M^isick's i?e- 
creation on the Lyra Viol^ which in some editions 
is named Musick'a Recreation on the Viol Lyra- 
way. The work consists of ‘ lessons ’ and in- 
structions besides a numlier of popular melodies 
all in viol tablature. Copies are dated 1651 
(in MvMcall Banquet), 1652-53, 1661, 1069 
and 1682 with other issues, whose existence 
is mainly proved by old advertisements. 

F. K. 

LYRE {\vpa), an ancient musical instru- 
ment, in use among the Greeks, and undoubt- 
edly derived by them from Asia. It consisted 
of a hollow body or sound-c^hest, from which 
were raised tw^o arms, sometimes also hollow, 
which were curved both outward and forward. 
These arms were connected near the top by a 
crossbar or yoke. Another crossbar was on the 
sound-chest, and formed a bridge to convey 

t MvtUVt BMTVoMon. a Biat. Ul. 409. 


the vibrations of the strings to it. The strings 
— ^at different times, lour, seven, or ten in 
number — were made of gut, and were stretched 
between the yoke and the bridge, or carried on 
to a tail -piece below the bridge. The lyre 
differs from the harp in having fewer strings, 
and from the lute or guitar in having no finger- 
board. It was played by being struck with the 
plectrum, which was held in the right hand, 
but the fingers of the left hand were also used 
to touch the strings. The larger lyres {Cithara) 
were supported by a ribbon slung across the 
player’s shoulders, or held as shown in the 
illustration, but the treble lyre (or Chelys) was 
h(‘ld by the loft arm or between the knees. 
The illustration is taken from a drawing upon 
an amphora (b.o. 440-330) in the British 
Museum, first vase-room. Case 53, No. 744. 
The portion engraved represents Apollo hold- 
ing a Cithara or largo lyre as rarely shown in 
detail in Greek art. With his loft hand he at 
once supports the instrument and stops the 
strings. The plectrum would be hold in the 
right hand and be guided by the thumb, the 
fingers closing over it. 



The modern Greek ‘ lyra ’ is a kind of rebec, 
a bowed instrument wuth three strings, having 
no connexion with the ancient lyre or cithara 
(see Rebec). a. j. h. ; revised f. w. o. 

LYRE-GUITAR, a guitar, called in England 
the Apollo lyre, modelled on the lines of the 
ancient lyre, the six strings, however, beung 
placed over a fretted finger-board. It appeared 
in France towards the end of the 18th century 
when the classical style was in vogue {PLAT} 
X X III. No. 6). The ‘ Harpo-Lyre,’ invented by 
Salomon of Besan 9 on in 1829, has a guitar body 
from which rise three fretted necks united at the 
top, the left-hand neck having 7 chromatic baas 
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strings, the middle neck 6 strings for accom- 
paniment, as in the ordinary guitar, and the 
other neck 8 diatonic strings for melodic 

^ LYRIC ; LYRICAL. The term Lyric’ is 
obviously derived from the lyre, which served 
as an accompaniment or support to the voice in 
singing the smaller forms of poetry among the 
ancient Greeks. The poems thus accompanied 
were distinguished by the name of Odes, and all 
Odes were in those times essentially made to be 
sung. Among the Romans this style of poetry 
was not much cultivated, and the poems which 
fall under the same category, such as those of 
Horace and Catullus, were not expressly in- 
tended to be sung ; but, inasmuch as they were 
cast after the same manner as the Greek poems 
which had been made to be sung, they also were 
called Odes or Lyrics. 

On the same principle, the name has been 
retained for a special class of poems in modern 
times which have some intrinsic relationship 
in form to the Odes of the ancients ; though, 
on the one hand, the term Ode has considerably 
changed its signification, and become more 
restricted in its application ; and, on the 
other, the term Lyric is not generally associated 
either in the minds of the poets or their public 
with music of any sort. It is true that a great 
proportion are not only admirably fitted to be 
sung, but actually are set to most exquisite 
music ; but this fact has little or no influence 
upon the classification. Thus the able and 
intelligent editor of the beautiful collection of 
modern lyrics called The Golden Treasury ex- 
plains in his preface that he has held the term 
‘ Lyrical * ‘ to imply that each poem shall turn 
upon a single thought, feeling, or situation,* 
and though he afterwards uses the term ‘ Song ’ 
as practically synonymous, he does not seem 
to imply that it should necessarily l^e sung. In 
another part of his preface he suggests an 
opinion which is no doubt very commonly hold, 
that the lyrical and dramatic are distinct 
branches of poetry ; and Mendelssohn has used 
the word in this sense even in relation to music 
in a letter where he speaks of his ‘ Lobgesang ’ 
as follows : ‘ The composition is not a little 
oratorio, its plan being not dramatic but 
lyrical.* 

But it is in respect of this sense of the term 
that its use in modern times is so singularly 
contradictory. It is true that the class of 
poems which modem critics have agreed to 
distinguish as Lyrics are quite different in 
spirit from the dramatic kind — Robert Brown- 
ing’s * Dramatic Lyrics * notwithstanding — 
but the principle of classification has really 
been erroneous all along, as though a man were 
called a sailor because he chose to wear a 
sailor’s hat. Consequently the apparent 
anomaly of calling dramatic works lyrical 
when they are associated with music is not the 


fault of musicians, but of the long-continued 
habit of mankind of classifying things according 
to outward resemblance, instead of regarding 
the true basis of the terms of classification. 

The term Lyric, then, originally implied 
music, and the Lyre stood as the type of 
accompaniment, of whatever kind ; and it is 
strictly in conformity with this derivation to 
give the name ‘ Lyrical ’ to dramatic works 
which are assoiuated with music ; and we have 
a forcible and substantial reminder of this use 
of the term in the name of the celebrated 
‘ Theatre Lyrique ’ in Paris. 

It has been necessary to enter into some 
detail on this subject in order to explain the 
confusion which exists in the use of the word. 
It must bo confessed that nothing can now be 
gained by trying to go back to its original 
meaning ; for the modern sense, as expressed 
by the editor of The Golden Trextsury^ has a 
proscriptive title of such great antiquity as 
w'ould suffice to bar the most unquestioiiablo 
prior claim. It would be well to bear in mind, 
however, that the term can have two significa- 
tions, and that in relation to poetry pure and 
simple it does not necessarily imply music, in 
our language at least ; and that in relation to 
the stage it should imply nothing else. 

C. II. II. p. 

LYRICHORD, sec Sostinknte Pianoforte. 

LYSBKHG, Charles Samuel, originally 
named Bovy, and better known under the 
pseudonym ‘ Bovy-Lysbero * {h. Lysberg, 
Canton Bern, Mar. 1, 1821 ; d. Genova, Feb. 
25, 1873), was an admirable pianist and com- 
poser of morceaux de salon. 

He was the son of Antoine Bovy, a well- 
known stamp-engraver, who after giving his 
son a good musical education sent him, at the 
age of 15, to Paris, where he became a pupil 
of Chopin and studied composition under 
Belaire. Subsequently he returned to his 
native country, and was appointed a professor 
of the Conservatoire at Geneva. Ho was 
chiefly successful as a writer of brilliant pieces 
for the pianoforte, and it was in this capacity 
that he borrowed the name of his birth- 
place as a pen-name. He published over 130 
compositions in various styles, including 
barcaroles, nocturnes, caprices, waltzes, con- 
cert-etudes and operatic paraphrases ; also 
a romantic sonata entitled ‘ L’Abscnce,* and an 
opera, ‘ La Fille du cariJlonneur,’ which was 
produced with tolerable success at Geneva, but 
never attained the dignity of a stage perform- 
ance elsewhere. H. K. 

LYTTICH, Johann (d, Eisleben, c. 1612), a 
15th- 16th century composer of Plauen, cantor 
of St. Nicolas, and teacher at the college at the 
time of his death. He composed several books 
of songs and instrumental pieces ; also occa- 
sional songs, separate and in collective volumes. 
(See Q.-L.) 
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MI^SICAL INSTRUMENTS — SPAIX, c. 1270 
(Library of the Escorial. Cantigas de S. Maria) 

1 and 2. Viol {Vihuela de area). 3. Lute {Laud). 4. Kebab (Rube monsco). 5. Rebec (Rnbe). 6. Lutina i^fandurr^d). 
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jyrAAS, Joseph (6. Dartford, Jan. 30, 1847 ; 

d. London, Jan, 10, 1886), began his career 
as a chorister at Rochester ^ Cathedral, and was 
taught singing by J. L. Hopkins, the organist, 
and later by Mrne. Bodda-Pyne. He was for 
some time a clerk in Chatham dockyard, but 
went to Milan in 1809, and studied under San 
Giovanni. Hti made his debut at one of Leslie’s 
concerts, Fob. 20, 1871, and sang ‘ Annabell 
Lee ’ in the placje of Sims Reeves, with great 
success. Ho played the hero in ‘ Babil and 
Bijou ’ at Covcnt Garden, Aug. 29, 1872 ; he 
then wont to Armorica, and played in Miss 
Kellogg’s English Opera Company. He reap- 
peared in England at the Adolphi under Carl 
Rosa, as Gontran on the production of Briill’s 
‘ Golden Cross,’ Mar. 2. 1878, and was engaged 
by Rosa for three years as his principal tenor 
both at Her Majesty’s and in the proviiKses. 
His principal parts were Ricnzi on its produc- 
tion at Her Majesty’s, Jan. 27, 1879 ; Raoul, 
Fob. 12, 1879 ; Wilhelm Meister on the produc- 
tion in English of ‘ Mignon,’ Jan. 12, 1880 ; 
Radamcs on the production in English of ‘Aida,’ 
Feb. 19, 1880 ; also Faust, Thaddeus, Don 
Cesar, etc. He played at Her Majesty’s in 
Italian in 1880, at Covent Garden (as Lohen- 
grin) ill 1883, and under Rosa at Drury Lane in 
1883-85, his new parts being Edgar of Ravons- 
wood, Apr. 19, 1884, and the Chevalier dos 
Grieux on production in London of Massenet’s 
‘ Marion,’ May 7, 1885. 

Ho was very popular on the stage, on account 
of his very fine voice, which was said to resemble 
Giuglini’s in character, rather than for his 
dramatic gift, since he was a very indifferent 
actor. Ho was equally jiopular in the conccrl- 
room, whore ho appeared first at the Sacred 
Harmonic, in the ‘ Messiah,’ Apr. 4, 1879, and 
at the Philharmonic, May 21, 1879. He sang 
at all the principal concerts, and at the various 
Handel and provincial festivals. He sang also 
in Paris at Pasdeloup’s concerts, Apr. 6, 1884, 
and cat Brussels at the Bach and Handel Festival 
of 1885. His last important engagement was 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1885, where he 
sang in Dvofdk’s ‘Spectre’s Bride,’ Aug. 27, and 
Stanford’s ‘ Throe Holy Children,’ Aug. 28, on 
the production of those works. At the Norwich 
Festival of the previous year he had introduced 
‘ Apollo’s Invocation,’ a scoria written for him 
by Massenet. He died from a complication of 
disorders, brought on from a cold taken while 
fishing. Ho was buried in West Hampstead 
Cemetery. Maas’s 

Rreatest triumphs were gained in the concert-room 
rather than on the stage. For several years he has 
Stood in the veiy first rank of tenor singers, not only 
by reason of his magnificent voice, but of his 


1 There Is a memorial to Mm* to Kochester Cathedral placed 
there by hie widow. 


thoroughly finished and artistic style. . . . By hh 
amiable personal character the deceased artist won 
tile esteem and affection of all who had the privilege 
of his friendship.' * 

A ‘ Maas Memorial Prize ’ was established at the 
R.A.M. A. 0. 

MAATSCHAPPIJ TOT BEVORDERINQ 
DER TOONKUNST (Society for the Further- 
ance of Tonal Art) is the largest musical society 
in Holland. Founded in 1829, it to-day 
includes 40 branches in different places, with 
altogether about 8000 members. The chief 
centre is Amsterdam. The objects of the 
Society include : the improvement of musical 
teaching ; the education of capable instrument- 
makers ; the performance of choral and or- 
chestral works ; the systematic encouragement 
of young talent ; the support and pensioning of 
old musicians ; the collection and circulation 
of a comprehensive music library. The chief 
activity of the branches is choral singing. 
Amongst numerous choirs that of the Toon- 
kunst in Amsterdam (y.v.), conducted by W. 
Mengelberg, has received world-wide recogni- 
tion. The annual Palm Sunday performance 
of tho Matthew Passion in the Concertgebouw, 
Amsterdam, has been famous since 1899. The 
Society also controls altogether seventeen 
1 schools of music in the large and smaller towns 
1 of Holland. R. M°' 

MABELLINI, Teoddlo (6. Pistoia, Apr. 
2, 1817 ; d. Florence, Mar. 10, 1897), was a 
pupil of tho Istituto Reale Musicalo in Florence, 
and when he was only 19 years of age, his 
opera, ‘ Matilda di Toledo,’ was given at 
Florence (1836), with tho result that the Grand 
Duke Leopold II. gave the composer funds to 
study under Mercadanto at Novara. His second 
opera, ‘ Rolla,’ was given at Turin in 1840 with 
great success. Mabellini settled in Florence in 
i 843, becoming conductor of the Societk FiJar- 
monioa, and eventually court maestro di cap- 
jjolla and conductor at the Pergola (from 1848) ; 
from 1859-87 he was professor in his old school, 
until his death. 

His other operas were : ‘ Ginevra degli Al- 
mieri’ (Turin, 1841), ‘II Conte di Savagna* 
(Florence, 1843), ‘ I Veneziani a Constantino- 
poli ’ (Rome, 1844), ‘ Maria di Francia ’ (Flor- 
ence, 1846), ‘ 11 Venturiero * (with L. Giordani, 
Leghorn, 1851), ‘ Baldassare ’ (Florence, 1852), 
‘ Fiammotta ’ (Florence, 1857). Two oratorios, 
‘ Eudossia e Paolo ’ and ‘ L’ Ultimo Giorno di 
Gerusalernme,’ the cantatas, ‘ La Caccia,’ ‘ II 
Ritorno,’ ‘ Elegiaca,’ ‘ Rafaele Sanzio,’ ‘ Lo 
Spirito di Dante,’ are among his more important 
works, as well as a great quantity of church 
music (Rienmnn), 

Bxbi,. — A. SiMONATTi, Ttoduto MohtJUfd. Pistoia. 1923, 

MACBETH. ( 1 ) Music for Davenant’s version 

S AOmaws Jsa. 23, 1880. 
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of ‘ Macbeth * (produced Dorset Gardens, 1672) 
was, according to Downes, ^ composed by 
Matthew Locke. The authorship of the score 
published with Locke’s name under the editor- 
ship of Boyce (1750) is still disputed. (See 
Lockk.) Eooles and Leveridqe {q.v.) com- 
posed music for ‘ Macbeth,’ 1696 and 1702 
respectively. 

(2) Tragedy in 3 acts ; words by Rougot de 
lisle and Hix, music by Chelard. Produced 
Opera, Paris, June 29, 1827; in London, 
King’s Theatre, July 4, 1832. 

(3) Opera in 4 acts ; libretto by Piave, 
music by Verdi. Produced Pergola, Florence, 
Mar. 17, 1847 ; Paris, with alterations. Theatre 
Lyrique, Apr. 21, 1865. 

(4) An overture for orchestra in B minor, by 
Spohr (op. 75). 

(5) The first act of an opera, ‘ Macbeth,’ was 
published by von Collin in 1809 ; and sketches 
by Beethoven for the overture (D minor, 6-8) 
and first chorus therein, are given by Notte- 
bohm in Mua, Wochenblatt, 1879, No. 10. 

(6) A tone-poem for orchestra by Strauss, 
(op. 23). 

MACBETH, Allan {b. Greenock, Mar. 13, 
1856 ; d. Glasgow, Aug. 25, 1910), received his 
musical education chiefly in Germany, studying 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium under F. Richter, 
Jadassohn and Roinecke in 1875-76. In 1880 
he was appointed conductor to the Glasgow 
Choral Union, but resigned the post in 1887. 
He was organist of various churches in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, being appointed to St. 
George’s-in-the-Fields Established Church in 
1884. He was appointed principal of the music 
school connected with the Glasgow Athenaeum 
in 1890. Macbeth, in spite of much occupation 
of his time in teaching (pianoforte and singing), 
wrote a number of pleasing pianoforte pieces, 
besides two or three orchestral movements 
played at the Choral Union Concerts, and since 
transcribed for piano. As a song- writer he w'as 
specially successful ; he ably arranged for 
voices several Scots melodies, and wrote some 
original partsongs. Hie cantata, ‘ The Land of 
Glory,’ won a prize given by the Glasgow 
Society of Musicians, and was performed in 
1890. He left other cantatas, short orchestral 
pieces and chamber music, as well as incidental 
music to a play, ‘ Bruce ( Lord of the Isles), ’ and an 
operetta in MS., * The Duke’s Doctor.* w. h** 

MaoCARTHY, Maud (6. Clonmel, Ireland, 
July 4, 1884), violinist, singer and lecturer. 
She gave evidence of great talent at an early 
age* but was not sent to a musical college, her 
parents preferring to place her under the direc- 
tion of ^nor Arbos. She made her debut in 
London at the age of 9, and in the ensuing 
years, after an interval of further study, made 
many public appearances under August Manns, 
Richter, Wood, Nikisch, etc. During a tour 

1 MetMus AnffUcanm , 1708. 


in the U.S.A. she played with the leading 
American orchestras, her repertory including 
the principal violin concertos. At the age of 
23 she was compelled to give up solo-playing 
owing to neuritis, and went to India with Mrs. 
Annie Besant, where she studied Indian music. 
On her return she gave a series of Indian vocal 
lecture-recitals before the Musical Association, 
the Oxford Folk-Song Society, otc. She was 
an early exponent of unacc;ompanied song and 
of the performance upon Indian instruments 
of minute subdivisions of the scale (microtones). 
She married John Foulds, the composer, in 
1915, and led the orchestra during the perform- 
ance of his ‘ World Requiem ’ on Armistice 
Night, 1923. w. w. c. 

McCORMACK, John (6. Athlone, June 14, 
1884), tenor singer, won the Gold Medal for sing- 
ing at the National Irish Festival (Feis Ceoil), 
Dublin, joined the choir of the Dublin K.C. 
Cathedral in the following year, and in 1001, 
with that choir, sang at the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion. In 1905 he went to Milan and received 
instruction in singing from Sabbatini. 

On Feb. 17, 1907, he sang at a Sunday League 
concert in London, and on Mar. 1, 1907, ap- 
peared at a London Ballad Concert, when he 
sang wdth such success that Messrs. Boosey en- 
gaged him for the remaining concerts of the 
season. On Oct. 15 he made a successful d^but 
on the stage at Covent Cordon as Turiddu in 
‘ Cavalleria,’ and confirmed his success the 
same season as Don Ottavio and as the Duke in 
‘ Rigoletto.’ He established his reputation as 
an oratorio singer when on Nov. 7 ho undertook 
the tenor music in ‘ Elijah ’ at the Royal Choral 
Society’s concert, and subsequently he fulfilled 
several engagements at the English festivals. 
In the spring of 1909 he sang at the San Carlo, 
Naples, and iji the autumn (Nov. 10) made a 
successful debut at the Manhattan Opera House, 
New York, as Edgardo in ‘ La Traviata.’ He 
has pursued his career principally in America, 
becoming a citizen of the United States in 1917. 
He sang with the Boston Opera Company 
(1910-11) and with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany (1912-13), but later devoted himself more 
especially to concert work, in which his sucjcoss 
has been gained not only through the natural 
qualities of a remarkable voice, but through 
his interpretative power. Trained in the 
Italian style, he has added Gorman Lieder to 
his repertory. He paid a visit to England 
after a prolonged absence, and gave a highly 
successful recital at Queen’s Hall on June 10, 
1924. A. 0. ; addns. c. 

MacCUNN, Hamish (6. Greenock, Mar. 22, 
1868 ; d, London, Aug. 2, 1916), son of James 
MacCunn, shipowner of Greenock, showed an 
early aptitude for music, and on the opening 
of the R.C.M. in 1883, won a scholarship for 
composition. He was a pupil there of Sir 
Hubert Pany, and resigned his scholarship in 
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1886. An overture (see list) was given at the 
Crystal Palace in Oct. 1885, and a cantata, 
‘ The Moss Rose,’ was sung at tho R.C.M. in 
December of that year, but it was not until 
1887 that his name became widely known, from 
the success of his overture, ‘ Land of the Moun- 
tain and Flood,’ produced at the same place. 
It was at once evident that the young com- 
poser had a strongly individual note of his own, 
and in quick succession other orchestral works 
were brought forward, for the most part at the 
Crystal Palace, where his first cantata, ‘ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter,’ was given on Feb. .8, 1888. 
In that year ho was commissioned to write a 
cantata for the Glasgow Choral Union ; this 
was ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,* given at 
Glasgow, Doc. 18, 1888, and at the Crystal 
Palace, Feb. 16, 1889. ‘ Bonny Kilmeny ’ had 

been given at one of Paterson’s concerts in 
Edinburgh a few days before. In 1888 he 
gave a series of orchestral concerts in the 
studio of John Pettie, R.A., whose daughter 
he married in 1889. Jn 1894 his opera, 

* Jeanie Deans,’ was prodii(;ed by the Royal 
Carl Rosa Company in Edinburgh, and per- 
formed in London by the same company, 
aftcir much success throughout the provinces, 
on Jan. 22, 1896. He was for some years con- 
nected with this company as conductor. Ho 
directed the production in English of many of 
the later works of Wagner, including ‘ Tristan ’ 
and ‘ Siegfried,’ as well as the stock repertory. 
After the death of Sullivan, during the last 
seasons of the Savoy Theatre as a home of 
English light oj)era, ho conducted the run of 

* Merrie England ’ and ‘ A Princess of Ken- 
sington.’ His compositions show a strongly 
national colouring, and certain sides of Scottish 
music, particularly those which deal with the 
more intimate and tender emotions, had 
scarcely been brought into the world of artistic 
or ‘ composed ’ music until liis time. 

List of works : 

OPERAS, et43. 

' Jeanie Deans ’ (libretto hy Joseph Bennett), In 4 acta, Lycetiin 
Theatre, Edinburgh, Nov. 16, 1894. 

' Diannid.’ Grand opera in 4 acta, libretto t»y the Duke of Argyll 
ithen Marqul-s of Lome), Covent Garden Theatre, Get. 23, 1897. 

* Rreaat of Light.' Qraud opera uotinishcd (libretto by the Duke 
of 4rRvil). MS. 

' The Maaque of War and Peace * (litiretto hy Louis N. Parker), 
given at a single apecial performance lor the tieneht of the House- 
bold Troops, Her Majesty’s Theatre, Peb. 13, 1900. 

‘The Golden Girl.* MuMlcal romed>, urltteu by Captain Baall 
Hood : produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Blnuingbam, 
4ug. .1, 1905 (not yet j)erff>rmed In London). 

' Prue.’ Light opera In 3 acts. MS. (libretto by C. Taylor). 

' Pageant of Darkness and Light.' Stage pageant in 6 episodes 
4John Oxenbana). 

CANTATAS, BALLADS, etc. (for Choir and Orchestra) 

’Lord iniln's Daughter,* CYystal Palace. Feb. 18, 1888. 

' The Lay of the Last Minstrel.' vrlih soli, Glasgow Choral Union. 
Dec. 18, 1888 ; Crystal Palace, Feb. 16. 1889. 

' Bonny Kilmeny,' with soil, Paterson's Concerts, Edinburgh, 
Dec. IB, 1888, and at the Crystal Palsce, Mar. 8, 1889. 

* The (’ameronlan’s Drearn,' with baritone solo, Paterson’s Con- 
certs, Rdinburgli, Jan. 27 1890 ; Crv^stal Palace, Dec. 6, 1890. 

‘ Queen Hynde of Caledon,' with soli. Glasgow Choral Union, 
tan, 28 , 1899 ; Orvstal Palace, Mar. B. 1892. 

* "The Death of Parcy Ueeil,' for male chorus and orchestra, per- 
formed London, 1925. 

’ The Wreck of the TTesperus,' produced with pictorial lllustra- 
lons at the Collsetini Theatre, Aug. 28, 1906. 

* Kinmont Willie.’ 

* I.amhkin.' 

' The Jolly Goshawk.' 

* Livingstone, the Pilgrim ’ (libretto by Sylvester Home). 


ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES etc. 

Clor Mhor.' Crystal Palace, Oct. ‘27, 1886. 

* The Land of the Mountain and Flood,' Crystal Palace, Nov. 6, 
1887. 

* The Ship o’ the Fiend,’ Henachel Concerts, Feb. 21, 1888 j 
Crystal Palace, Apr. 21 , 1888. 

The Duwle Dens o Yarrow,’ Crystal Palace, Oct. 13, 1888. 

’Highland Memories.' three descriptive pieces, Crystal Palace, 
Mar. 13, 1897, and at the Philharmonic on May 20 of the same vear. 

Psaim VTJI., for chorus and organ, was performed at the Glasgow 
Exhibition of 1901. 

Nine partsong^, six original pieces, ‘ Scotch Dances ’ for piano 
aolo, three pieces for violoncello and piano, extra numiiers for 
varloiiB musical comedies, and about eighty songs are also among 
MacCunn’s published works. addllS. 

M‘DONALD, Malcolm, a Scottish composer 
of Strathspeys of some note during the latter 
part of the 18th century. Little is known of 
his personal history save that he was associated 
with the Gow family, and that he lived (and 
probably died) at Inver, the birthplace of Niel 
Gow. A footnote in The Beauties of Niel Gow 
states that he played the violoncello in Gow’s 
band at Edinburgh. His published collections 
of Strathspey reels number four. The first in 
oblong folio was published in 1 788 ; 2nd in folio, 
CATca 1789 ; 3rd folio, circa 1792 ; a 4th folio, 
circa 1797. F. k. 

M‘D0NALD, (1) Peter (6. Durness Manse, 
Sutherland, Apr. 22, 1729; d. Sept. 25, 
1824), a Scottish minister and son of one. 
He was educated at St. Andrews, and ordained 
minister of Kilmore in Argyllshire, Oct. 
12, 1756. He remained in this position for 
sixty-nine years. He was one of a musical 
family, and was a skilled performer on the 
violin. He is deserving of remembrance for 
his valuable w(5rk fthe first attempt at such 
a gathering), a ‘ Collection of Highland Vocal 
Airs,’ issued in Edinburgh in 1 783. In his pre- 
face he mentions that a number of the melodies 
were noted down by his brother (2) Joseph 
(6. Feb. 26. 1739; d. 1762), also a clever 
musician, who left Scotland for India in 1760. 
Joseph was the author of a Treatise on the 
Theory of the Scots Highland Bagpipe, which 
forms part of a work, a Collection of Bagpipe 
Music, published in Edinburgh in 1808. F. K. 

MacDOWELL, Edward Alexander (6. New 
York City, Dec. 18, 1861 ; d. there, Jan. 24, 
1908), American composer and pianist, was de- 
scended from a Quaker family of Scotch- Irish 
extraction that emigrated to America about 
the middle of the 1 8th century. 

As a boy he studied the pianoforte with Juan 
Buitrago, a South American, and Pablo Des- 
vernine, a Cuban, and for a brief space with 
Teresa Carrono, a native of Venezuela. The 
nationality of these early teachers is recorded 
to enable the curious to study or speculate on 
the influences which, with the varied training 
received in Europe, may have helped to shape 
the artistic character ofMacDowell, who, though 
entitled to rank with contemporary composers 
of the highest class irrespective of country, is 
yet specially significant as a representative oi 
the best that America has produced in music. 

His European studies were varied. In 1876 
he became a pupil of Savard in composition, 
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and Marmontol in pianoforte at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. For three years he remained under 
French influences, then exchanged them for 
German, going first to Stuttgart to Lebert ; but 
wearying of that teacher’s pedagogic methods 
in loss than a month, he went to Wiesbaden, 
where he studied with Louis Ehlert during the 
summer months of 1882. In the autumn ho 
joined the pianoforte class of Karl Heymann at 
the Conservatorium, and the class in composi- 
tion under Joachim Raff, director of the institu- 
tion. The admiration which he felt for Raff’s 
music, and the attachment which sprang up 
between master and pupil were among the 
strongest influences whic.h shaped his creative 
career, and speak out of much of his music, 
especially the first suite for orchestra, op. 42. 
On Heymann’s departure from the Conserva- 
torium Mac Dowell was a candidate for the 
position vacated by him, but failed of ap- 
pointment, ostensibly because of his youthful- | 
ness, probably because of his adherence to the 
romantic ideals exemplified in Heymann’s play- 
ing. Thereupon he went to Darmstadt as chief 
teacher at the Conservatorium there. The 
duties were onerous, and the compensation in- 
adequate, Mac Dowell had made up his mind 
to stay in Germany as a country more congenial 
to his artistic nature than his native land. He 
returned to Frankfort as a private teacher. In 
1882, at the instance of Raff, he went to 
Weimar to visit Liszt. He played his first 
concerto for that master with D’ Albert at the 
second pianoforte, and was invited to take part 
in the approaching meeting of the Allgemoiner 
Deutscher Musikverein at Zurich. There he 
played his first pianoforte suite. Raff died 
shortly after, and MacDowell set up a home in 
Wiesbaden, where he devoted himself to com- 
position for four years, that is, till 1887. Then 
he went to America, settled in Boston, where 
he made his first appearance as a pianist with 
the Kneisel Quartet, Nov. 19, 1888, taught and 
gave concerts, producing his two pianoforte 
concertos with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Boston, and the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
in New York. The second concerto was played 
by the composei at the Philharmonic Ckincert, 
London, on May 14, 1903. In 1896 he was 
called to Columbia University in New York to 
fill the chair of music ^ — a new foundation. He 
remained professor at the institution until Jan. 
1904, when he resigned the post because of a 
disagreement with the faculty touching the 
proper footing of music and the fine arts in the 
curriculum. For two years he was conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, one of the oldest 
and best male choruses in the United States. 
Princeton University and the University of 
Pennsylvania conferred on him the degree of 
Mus.Doc. MacDowell’s career ended in the 

1 His lectures at Ooluinbla University were edited by W. J. 
and publtobed, 1911. as CrUUia and EiOortcdl Assays. 


spring of 1905, when overwork and insomnia, 
the consequence of morbid worry over disagree- 
able experiences, brought on what eminent 
medical specialists pronounced to be a hopeless 
case of cerebral collapse. 

When MacDowell went to Boston ho gave 
a healthy impulse to American composition, 
chiefly through the performances of his works 
which had boon stimulated by his return to his 
native land, but also by the attitude which he 
assumed as to the proper treatment of the 
American composer by the American pubhc and 
press. He expressed himself as opposed to their 
segregation for the purpose either of laudation 
or condemnation. Naturally this came some- 
what easier to him than to some of his fellows. 
He had grown artistically into man’s estate in 
Germany, and had won quite as much recogni- 
tion there as he found waiting for him in 
America when he returned thither. It deserves 
to be said that he found his position upheld by 
the majority of American musicians worthy of 
association with him. As a composer MacDowell 
was a romanticist. He believed in poetical 
suggestion and programmatic titles ; but ho 
was not a musical cartoonist. Ho aimed at 
depicting the moods of things, and the moods 
awakened by things rather than the things 
themselves. He was fond of subje(?ts and tit les 
which, hko those of his master Raff, smack of 
the woods ; — not the greenwood of the English 
ballads, but the haunted forests of Germany, 
in which nymphs and dryads hold their revels 
and kobolds frolic. 

The supernaturalisra w^hich is an ineradi- 
cable element of German romanticism breathes 
through his first suite for orchestra. In his 
second suite, entitled ‘ Indian,’ he makes use 
of aboriginal American idioms, forming his 
principal themes out of variants of Indian 
melodies — a harvest - song, war - song and 
women’s dance of the Iroquois, and a love- 
song of the lowas. A similar device is practised 
in the fifth of his ‘ Woodland Sketches for 
pianoforte, op. 51,’ which has a melody of the 
Brotherton Indians as its theme. MacDowell 
was contemporaneous with Dvorak in thus 
calhng attention to the existence of native 
American folk-song elements capable of use in 
a characteristic body of artistic music, though, 
unlike the composer of the symphony ‘ From 
the New World,’ he never permitted himself to 
be influenced by the melodic idioms of the negro 
slave. His ‘ Indian ’ suite, op. 48, first played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in New 
York, Jan. 23, 1896, was fully sketched before 
Dvorak’s symphony appeared, though it was 
not performed till three years afterwards, the 
composer wishing to become better acquainted 
with what to him, as well as the world, was a 
new kind of music. As for the rest : groat 
concentration, refined and highly emotionalised 
harmonisation, exalted poetical feeling and 8 
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spirit of breezy freshness are the characteristics 
chiefly to be found in MacDowoll’s composi- 
tions for the pianoforte. His published works 
are as follows : 


WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBERS 
Early works (opp. 1-8) published under the name of ‘ Edgar 
Thom OH follows ; 

‘.’Amourette.' PF. 

2. ' In Lilting Rhythm.' I’F. 

8. Two jiartsongs for male choir : ‘ Ijovo and Time/ ‘ The Rose 
and the Uardencr.' 

4. ' Forgotten Pairy-taies.' Four pieces for PF. 

6. * The Witch.' Male voice choir. 

6. ‘ War Song.’ Ditto. 

7. Six Pieces. PF. 

8. Waltz. PF. 

9. Two Old Songs. 

10. Kirst Modem Suite. PF. 

11 A 12. Album of Five Hongs. 

IS. Prelude and Fugue, 1*F, 

14. Second Modern Suite. PF. 

15. First Concerto in A minor. PP. and orch. 

16. Serenata. PF. 

17. Two Fantastic Pieces for concert u.se. PP. 

18. Barcarolle in F and iIuraore.skc in A. PP. 

19. Wald-ldyllen. PF. 

20. Tliree Poems. PF. 4 hands. 

21. Moon Pietxires, after Hans Andersen. PP., 4 hands. 

2‘i. ‘ Hamlet and Dithelj.i.’ Two Poems for orch. 

28. Second Concetto in 1) minor. PF. and orch. 

24 Four I’ornposi lions PF. 

2r). ■ Lancelot and Klnine ' Symphonic poem for orch. 

26 ‘ From an Old Oarden.’ Six songs. 

27- Three Songs Male chorus. 

2S. Six Id> Is after Goethe. PF. 

29 ■ Lainui ’ Thinl Symphonic Poem for orch. 

30. ' The Saiacens ’ and * Lovely Alda ’ ; two Fragmenti from the 

' Hong of Uolaiul.' Drcb. 

31. Six Poems after Heine. PF. 

32. Four I-Utle I’ocma, PP. 

33. Throe Songs. 

34. Two Songs. 

35. Romance for Violoncello with orchestral accompaniment. 

36. Etude de Concert. PF. 

37. ‘ I-es Orieiitales.* Three pieces for PF. 

88. ' Marionettes.' Six little pieces for PF. (with Prologue and 
Kpitoguc in revised edition). 

39. Twelve Htudies. PF. 

4U. Six Love Songs. 

41. Two Songs. Male chorus. 

42. Suite No 1. Orch 

43. Two Northern Songs. Mixed ohorua. 

44. Barcarolle. Song for mixed chorus. 

45. Sonata Trsgica (No. 1), PF. 

40, Twelve Virtuoso Studies. PP. 

47. Eight Songs. 

48. Second (‘ Indian ’) Suite Orch. 

49. (Some Dances published in a Boston coUecUoo.) 

59, Second Sonata, * Erolca ’ PF. 

61. ' Woodliiml Sketches ' PF. 

62. Three ClioruHes. Male voices. 

63 Two Choruses. Male voices. 

64. Tw'o Choruses. Male voices. 

65. ■ Sea Pieces.’ PF. 

66. Four Hungs, 

67. Third Sonata, ' Norse.’ PP. 

68. Three Songs. 

69 Fourth Sonata, ‘ Keltic.’ PP. 

CO. Three Songs. 

61. ■ Fireside Tales.' PF. 

62. ’ New England Idyls.' PF. 


WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 
Two Songs from the Thirteeniii Century. Male Chorus. 

Six Little Pieces after Sketches by J. S. Bach. PF. 
Technical Exercises fui the Pianoforte (Two Books). 
Culumlda ('ollege Songs. 

Many Transcriptions of old harpsichord music. 

H. E. K. ; acldiis. Amer. Svpp. 
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Macdowell memorial associa- 

TION, THE. On the death of Edward 
MacDowoU his widow transferred to this 
Association the property at Potorboro’, New 
Hampshire, which had been his summer home, 
in order that it might be maintained as a 

* centre of interest to artists working in varied fields, 
who, being there brought into conttict, may learn to 
appreciate fully the fundamental unity of tlie separate 

arta* 


This idea, whicfh originated with MacDowcll 
himself, has been carried out in the summer 
colony at which artists foregather for work and 
intercourse. Since 1910 an annual festival, 
chiefly musical, has been held there. 

{Amer. Supp.) 

MACE, John, an English church composer, 
possibly the father of Thomas Mace {q.v.). Ho 
presumably lived some time at the end of the 
16th century or early in the 17th, as the bassus 
cantoris part of an anthem by him, ‘ Let Thy 
merciful ears,’ is included in Barnard’s MS. 
collection (R.C.M. 1051). j. 

MACE, Thomas (6. Cambridge c. 1619), was 
one of the clerks of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and author of a remarkable book published (in 
small folio, 272 pp., besides 18 pp. of prefatory 
matter) in 1676, entitled : 

‘ MuHick’a Monument; or A Remembrancer of the best Practical 
Mustek, both Divine ana Civil, that has ever been known to have 
been in the world,’ 

the first part of which treats of the then con- 
dition of parochial psalmody and cathedral 
music and the means of improving their per- 
formance ; the second of the lute, including 
directions for choosing, tuning, repairing, per- 
forming on and composing for the instrument, 
with a full explanation of the tablaturo and 
numerous lessons ; and the third of the viol and 
of music generally, with other tsurious matter. 

The book is written in a quaint, familiar style, 
intermingled with a profusion of strangely com- 
pounded terms, and produces a striking im- 
pression of the author’s love of his art and liis 
devout and amiable disposition. It was pub- 
lished by subscription at 12s. per copy in sheets. 
A lengthy epitome of it is given in Hawkins’s 
History^ Pp. 727-33, Novtllo’s edition. .A few 
scanty biographical particulars are culled from 
it, viz. that Mace married in or shortly after 
1636 ; that before the marriage his wife resided 
in Yorkshire, he in Cambridge ; that in 1644 
he was in York during the siege of the city by 
the Parliamentary army ; that in consequence 
of having broken both arms he was compelled 
to make a shake upon the lute in an irregular 
manner ; that he invented a ‘ table organ ’ (de- 
scribed in his book, with an engraving) to 
accompany a ‘ consort of viols ’ ; that in con- 
sequence of partial deafness, rendering the soft 
tones of the lute inaudible to him, he in 1672 
invented a lute of fifty strings, which ho termed 
the Dyphone, or Double Lute ; that ho had a 
family, and that his youngest son, John, learned 
in 1672 to play well upon the lute almost solely 
by the perusal of the MS. of his book (see 
Immyns, John) ; that the writing of the work 
was not begun until after Christmas 1671, and 
it was licensed for publication May 5, 1675 ; 
and lastly that owing to his increased deafness, 
which we may presume prevented him pursuing 
his profession, he was in somewhat straitened 
circumstances. Hawkins asserts that Mace 
i was bom in 1613, evidently arriving at that 
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conclusion from the inscription beneath the 
portrait (engraved by Faithorne after Cooke) 
prefixed to his book, ‘^Etat. suae. 63.* The date 
of his death is not known, but 1709 is con- 
jectured. See an important advertisement in 
the Bagford Collection (Harl. MS. 6936 (384)), 
Mace was further responsible for another quaint 
work. Profit, conveniency and pleasure to the 
whole Nation, being a short rational discourse 
lately presented to His Majesty concerning the 
Highways of England, etc. 1676. A copy is in 
the British Museum. An anthem, ‘ I heard a 
voice ’ (MS. at PH.) is the only record of Mace 
as composer. 

w. H. H. ; addns., F. k. and J. 

Bxbl. — Hbnry Watsok, Th. Maen. The Man, the Book and the 
Imtrwnente, Mua. As?. Proc., 1908-9, pp- 87-107. 

MACEDONIO DI MUTI, Giovanni Vin- 

CBNZO, Neapolitan knight {cavaliere), living at 
Naples during the early 17th century, com- 
posed 2 books o madrigals, 1603 and 1606 
(Fetis; Q.-L.), 

McEWEN, John Blackwood {b. Hawick, 
Apr. 13, 1868), composer, teacher and Principal 
of the R.A.M. (1924), was educated at Glasgow, 
where from 1871 his father was minister of 
Sydney Place Church. He entered the uni- 
versity there, took his M.A. degree in 1888 
and studied music while he held the choir- 
mastership of St. James’s Free Church and 
subsequently of Lanark Parish Church. 

He came to London in 1891 and entered the 
R.A.M. as a student two years later. There 
Prout, Corder and Matthay were his teachers. 
His studentship was, however, comparatively 
short, for in 1895 he returned to S(;otland and 
settled at Greenock as choirmaster of South 
Parish Church and teacher of pianoforte and 
composition at the Athenaeum School of Music 
at Glasgow. In 1898 he was invited to join 
the teaching staff of the R.A.M, as professor 
of harmony and composition, and henceforward 
his life as a teacher became bound up with 
that of the R.A.M. He exerted an ever in- 
creasing influence not only on the pupils who 
passed through his hands, but on the policy 
of the institution in the direction of a sane 
liberalism of outlook. On the retirement of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1924, the appoint- 
ment of McEwen to succeed him in the prin- 
cipalahip was widely approved as an assurance 
of continuity and progress in the work of the 
R.A.M. While his personal career has been 
uneventful it has been one of incessant 
a(5tivity, particularly in undertakings for the 
advancement of British music. He was one 
of the founders of the Society of British 
Composers (g.v.) in 1906 and later of the 
Anolo-Frbnch Music Publishing Company 
(q.v,), whii-.h was begun with similar educa- 
tional aims. Ho was for a time musical 
adviser to the iEolian Company, but these 
latter interests he resigned on assuming the 


principalship of the R.A.M. In 1926 he 
received the degree of Mus.D. honoris causa 
from the University of Oxford, 

Apait from his executive work, McEwen has 
steadily pursued his way as a creative artist 
in composition, though few modern composers 
have been so little concerned as ho about the 
problem of bringing their work before the 
public. He has never composed for the 
festivals, though a short prelude for orchestra 
was played at the Gloucester festival of 1926, 
and scarcely one of the long list of his works 
(see B.M.S. Ann., 1 920) bears any trace of having 
been composed for an occasion. Incidental 
music for three scenes of the Empire Pageant 
held at the Crystal Palace in 1910 is almost the 
only work so marked ; a concerto for viola 
seems to be a recognition of the demand of 
Lionel Tertis for such music for his instrument. 
Otherwise the major events of McE wen’s 
output are symphonic works for orchestra and 
string quartets, the qualities of which he has 
loft x>crformers to discover when publication 
allowed them opportunity. His work first 
became generally known through ‘ Grey 
Galloway,’ one of three Border ballads for 
orchestra, wliii'h has been widely played. Of 
his several symphonies that in C sharp minor 
known as ‘ Solway ’ (produced Bournemouth 
1922) has alone received repeated performance 
owing to its publication by the Carnegie Trust. 
The suggestions of a programme in the one 
case and of some deli(‘ate landseajie painting in 
the other are incidental rather than essential. 
MeEwen’s characteristics, found most de- 
cisively in the string quartets, notably those 
in E minor, C minor, A minor and the one 
called ‘ Biscay ’ (which may almost be said to 
bo popular), are a seriousness of musical pur- 
pose which is never dull because the composer 
always remains free from the conventions of 
style, and an aptness of expression w^hic.h, 
while perfectly direct, leaves the hearer feeling 
that the composer could say more if he would. 
A concert of his chamber-music given as part 
of the R.A.M. centenary celebrations (1922) 
gave a rare opportunity of hearing a number 
of his works together. Their total impression 
was described as music ‘ for those who are 
ready to forego excitement and take measured 
delight in fine quality.’ ^ c. 

MACFARREN, (1) Sir Gf.oroe Alexander, 
Mus.D. (b. London, Mar. 2, 1813; d. Oct. 31, 
1887), composer and teacher, was son of George 
Macfarren, dramatist. In early life ho dis- 
played partiality for music, but did not begin 
regular study until 1827, when he became a 
pupil of Charles Lucas. 

In 1829 he entered the R.A.M., and made 
composition his principal study, learning also 
the pianofoite and trombone ; and in 1834 he 
was appointed one of its professors. On Oct. 27, 

> Mm. T., Axig. 1932. 
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’-834, he produced at the Society of British 
Musicians his first important work, a symphony 
in F minor, and in 1836 his fine overture 
‘ Chevy Chase.’ In Aug. 1838 his ‘ Devil’s 
Opera,’ produced at the English Opera House, 
T^ycoum, at once drew public attention to him. 
In 1840 he produced at Drury Lane an ‘ Em- 
blematical Tribute on the Queen’s Marriage,’ 
and also edited, for the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, Purcell’s opera, ‘ Dido and iEneas.’ In 
1 843 he became secretary of the Handel Society, 
for which he edited ‘ Belshazzar,’ ‘ Judas Mac- 
cabaeus’ and ‘ Jephthah.’ In Jan. 1845 he 
directed the successful production of Mendels- 
sohn’s * Antigone ’ at Go vent Garden Theatre. 
In 1846 his opera ‘ Don Quixote ’ was success- 
fully produced at Drury Lane, and in 1849 his 
opera ‘ (’harles II.’ was given at the Princess’s. 
His serenata, ‘ The Sleeper Awakened,’ was 
brought out at the National Concerts at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1851, and in the same 
year he composed his cantata * Lenora.* His 
cantata ‘ May Day ’ (long a favourite with 
choral societies) was written for the Bradford 
Festival, 1856, and his cantata ‘ Christmas ’ 
was composed in 1859. Ho then resumed the 
composition of opera, and brought out ‘ Robin 
Hood ’ at Her Majt^sty’s Theatre in 1860, with 
great success. This was followed by ‘ Froya’s 
Gift,’ masque, and ‘ Jessy Lea,’ opera, 1863 ; 
‘ She stoops to conquer,’ ‘The Soldier’s Legacy ’ 
and ‘ Helvellyn,’ operas, 1864. Several more 
operas remained in MS., and Macfarren also 
wrf>te music for a number of farces and 
melodramas. 

Macfarreii’s eyesight had at a comparatively 
early age become impaired ; the malady in- 
crefised year by year, until it terminated in 
total blindness. But this calamity did not 
diminish his exertions ; and with extraordinary 
energy he continued to perform his duties as 
a professor at the H.A.M. and to compose, 
dii;tating his compositions to an amanuensis. 
On 0(!t. 23, 1873, his oratorio ‘ St. John the 
Baptist ’ was produced at the Bristol Festival 
with marked success. On Mar. 16, 1875, he 
was elected Professor of Music at Cambridge on 
the death of Stern dale Bennett, and greatly 
distinguished himself by the manner in which 
ho performed the duties of the office. In 
April following ho accumulated the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Music. In 1876 he 
was appointed Principal of the R.A.M. ‘ The 
Resurrection,’ oratorio, was produ<;ed at the 
Birmingham Festival in 1876 ; ‘ Joseph,’ ora- 
torio, at the Leeds Festival in 1877 ; ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,’ a cantata, at Glasgow, on 
Nov. 15, 1877 ; the music to ‘ Ajax’ was per- 
formed with the play at Cambridge in 1882 ; 
the oratorio ‘ King David ’ was produced at 
the Leeds Festival of 1883, and in that year 
Macfarren was knighted. Besides the before- 
mentioned works his compositions are very 


numerous ; they include a cathedral service, 
anthems, chants and psalm tunes, and ‘ Introits 
for the Holy Days and Seasons of the English 
Church,’ 1866 ; ‘ Songs in a Cornfield,’ 1868 ; 

* Shakespeare Songs for 4 voices,’ 1860-64 ; 
Songs from Lane’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and 
Kingsley’s and Tennyson’s poems ; very many 
songs (among which the beautiful ‘ Pack, 
clouds, away,’ with clarinet obbligato, is per- 
haps the best known), duets, etc. ; overtures 
to ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Chevy Chase ’ (already 
mentioned) and ‘ Don Carlos ’ ; symphonies, 
string quartets and a quintet ; a concerto for 
violin and orchestra ; and sonatas for piano- 
forte alone and in combination with other 
instruments. He harmonised the airs in 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
and arranged ‘ Moore’s Irish Melodies,’ 1859, 
and Scotch Songs. He was eminent as a 
writer on music having produced Rudiments 
of Harmony, I860, and Six Lectures on Harmony, 
1867 ; analyses of oratorios, etc., for the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, 1853-57, and of 
orchestral works for the programme- books of 
the Philharmonic Society, 1869-71 ; also many 
articles in The Musical World and lives of 
musicians for the Imperial Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. He lectured at the Royal 
and London Institutions. His Addresses and 
Lectures were published in 1888. His last pub- 
lished work was an Andante and Rondo in E 
for violin and organ, contained in the Organist's 
Quarterly Journal for Oct. 1887. A cantata 
for female voices, ‘ Around the Hearth,’ was 
published posthumously. He was buried in 
the Hampstead Cemetery; his life, by H. C. 
Banister, appeared in 1891. w. H. h. 

(2) Natalia Macfarren, nie Andrae 
(b. Liibeck, 1828 ; d. Bakewoll, Derbyshire, 
Apr. 9, 1916, appeared as contralto singer at 
the Princess’s Theatre, London, Oct. 1849, in 
Maefarren’s ‘ Charles II.’ ; having previously 
appeared in the United States with Catherine 
Hayes in ‘ Linda,’ with great success. 

She was married at 17, to George Macfarren 
at Mary le bone Church ; her life was spent in 
teaching and in translating operas and German 
Lieder. She was endowed with a fine intellect, 
her power of musical interpretation was extra- 
ordinary, and she was an excellent linguist. 

E. J. II*. 

(3) Walter Cecil (6. Aug. 28, 1826 ; d. Sept. 
2, 1905), brother of Sir George, was chorister 
of Westminster Abbey under James Turle 
from 1836-41, and pupil of the R.A.M. from 
1842-46, studied the pianoforte under W. H. 
Holmes, and composition under his brother 
and Cipriani Potter. He was a professor of 
the pianoforte at the R.A.M. from 1846-1903, 
and conductor of its concerts from 1873-80. 
He was elected a director of the Philharmonic 
Society in 1868, and its treasurer in 1876. Hp 
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composed two Church Services and a number 
of chants and hymn-tunes ; a symphony in 
B flat, produced at Brighton, 1880 ; overtures, 
* A Winter’s Tale ’ (1844) ; ‘ Taming of the 
Shrew ’ (1846) ; ‘ Beppo ’ (1847) ; ‘ Pastoral * 
(1878) ; ‘ Hero and Leander ’ (Brighton Fes- 
tival, 1879) ; ‘ Henry V.’ (Norwich Festival, 
1881); ‘Othello’ (Queen’s Hall, 1896); a 
pianoforte concerto ; sonatas for pianoforte 
alone and in combination with other instru- 
ments ; songs both sacred and secular ; many 
madrigals and partsongs ; and numerous pieces 
of all kinds for pianoforte. He edited Mozart’s 
pianoforte works, Beethoven’s sonatas and the 
extensive series of pianoforte pieces known as 
‘ Popular Classics.’ He was buried at St. 
Pancras Cemetery, East Finchley, on Sept. 7. 
A biographical article appeared in the Mus. T. 
for Jan. 1898, and a volume of Reminiscences 
was published in 1905. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

M‘GIBBON, William (6. end of 17th cent. ; 
d. Edinburgh, Oct. 3, 1756), a musician residing 
in Edinburgh in the earlier half of the 18th 
century. Little is known of his biography save 
what is related of him and of other Scottish 
musicians by William Tytler of Woodhouselee, 
who contributed to the Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland^ vol. i., 1792, 
some personal remembrances of them. 

He was the son of Matthew M‘Gibbon, who 
was a hautboy -player in Edinburgh. William 
was early sent to London, and studied the 
violin under William Corbett. On his return to 
Edinburgh he was appointed leader of the 
orchestra in the Gentlemen’s Concerts, and held 
the post for a long period. Ho was considered 
an excellent performer. In 1740 M‘Gibbon 
published ‘ Six Sonatos [mc] or Solos for a 
German Flute or Violin. Edin. : R. Cooper 
for the author, 1740,’ ob. folio. A copy of this 
now very rare publication was sold at the 
Taphouse Sale, July 1905. Another of his 
compositions is ‘ Six Sonatas for two German 
Flutes, compos’d by Mr. Wm. M‘Gibbon of 
Edinburgh.’ Lond. ; J. Simpson, royal 8vo. 
His most important work, however, was a 
valuable collection of Scots Tunes, in three 
oblong folio volumes, of great value in the study 
of Scots music. These were issued in Edin- 
burgh, and originally published in 1742, 1746 
and 1755, though there are several later re- 
prints. He died in Edinburgh and was buried 
in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, having bequeathed 
the whole of his effects to the Royal Infirmary. 
He is mentioned in a verse by Robert Ferguson, 
the poet, and a portrait of him occurs in the 
title-page of Flores Musieae (Edin. : J. Clark, 
1773), which is reproduced in Glen’s Early 
Scottish Melodies^ 1900. F. K. 

M‘GLASHAN, Alexattder (d. May 1797), 
an Edinburgh musician and performer on the 
violoncello and violin during the latter half of 


the 18th century. From his stately appearance 
and dress he was nicknamed ‘ King M‘Gla8han.* 
He was in the habit of giving fashionable con* 
certs at St. Cecilia’s Hall, near the Cowgate, 
and issued three important books of Scottish 
national airs, of great value in tracing the 
history of those melodies, viz. : ‘A Collection 
of Strathspey Reels ’ (1780), ‘ A Collection of 
Scots Measures’ (1781) and ‘A Collection of 
Rods ’ (1786), all in oblong folio, and published 
by Stewart of Edinburgh. Ho was buried in 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard. F. K. 

M‘GUCKIN, Barton (6. Dublin, July 28, 
1852; d. Stoke Poges, Apr. 17, 1913), tenor 
singer, began his career as a chorister at Armagh 
Cathedral. He received instruction from R. 
Turle, then organist there, in singing, organ, 
violin and pianofort-o. Ho became first tenor 
at St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, in 1871, 
and w'as for a time a pupil of Joseph Robinson. 
Ho sang at one of the Philliarmonic Concerts 
in Dublin in 1874, and in the following year 
made his debut at the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
July 6, 1875, after which ho went to Milan and 
studied under Trevulsi. He reappeared with 
success at the same concerts, Oc!t. 28, 1876, 
whore he first appeared as an oratorio singer in 
the ‘ Lobgesang,’ Nov. 3, 1877. Ho made his 
debut on the stage as Thaddous under Carl 
Rosa at Birmingham, Sept. 10, 1880 ; at 
Dublin as Wilhelm Meister, May 9, 1881 ; in 
the same part at Her Majesty’s, Jan. 20, 1882, 
and as Moro on the production in Kngland of 
‘ The Painter of Antwerp,’ an English version 
of Balfe's Italian opera ‘ Pittore e du(5a,’ Jan. 
28, 1882. Ho remained in Rosa’s company 
both in London and the provinces until the 
summer of 1887, and became a great favourite 
both as a singer and actor. His most im- 
portant parts were Lohengrin, Faust and Don 
Jose ; in new operas he created at Drury Lane 
the parts of Pheebus (‘ Esmeralda ’), Mar. 26, 
1883 ; Orso (‘ Colomba Apr. 9, 1883 ; Walde- 
mar (‘Nadeshda ’), Apr. 16, 1885; Guillem de 
Cabestanh (‘Troubadour’), June 8, 1886; 
Oscar (‘Nordisa ’), May 4, 1887 ; at Edinburgh, 
Renzo on the produc.tion in English of Pon- 
chielli’s ‘ Promessi sposi,’ and at Liverpool, 
Des Grieux (‘ Manon ’), Jan. 17, 1885. He sang 
in opera in America in 1887-88, and rejoined 
the Carl Rosa Company from 1889-96, adding 
to his repertory the part of Eleazar in ‘ La 
Juive,’ and that of Thorgrim in Cowen’s opera 
of that name. Apr. 22, 1890. a. c. 

MACHAUT, Guillaume de (6. Diocese of 
Reims, c. 1300 ; d. there, 1377), was the first 
practical exponent of the Ars nova of Philippe 
de ViTRY {q.v.y He took holy orders at an 
early age, and about 1323 became secretary to 
John of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, and 
accompanied that monarch on his expeditions 
to Poland, Lithuania and Italy. After the 
King’s death at Crdcy in 1346, Machaut entered 
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the service of his daughter, the Duchess of 
Normandy, and on her death in 1349 he 
found a new patron in Charles, King of 
Navarre. The Dauphin of France (afterwards 
King Charles V.) and his brother Jean, Duke 
of Berry, were among his later patrons. 
Machaut had been made a canon of Reims 
Cathedral in 1333, and the later part of his 
life was passed chiefly in that city. (For a 
full account of his life see V. Chichmaref, 
Poesies lyriques de Guillaume de Machaut, 
vol. i. Introduction, published by H. Champion, 
Paris; or K. Hoepffner, (Euvres de Quillaume 
de Machault, vol. i. Introduction, published 
by the ‘ Societe des anciens toxtos fran 9 ais,* 
Paris.) 

Machaut is an important figure in the history 
of French music and poetry. His musical 
compositions include a Mass for four voices, 
23 motets and a wordless * double hoquet,’ 
and musical settings of 45 ballades, 22 ron- 
deaux, 32 chansons baladees and 18 lais. In 
addition to the latter there are musical settings 
of 7 lyrical poems — 1 lai, 1 chanson royal, 

1 complainte, 1 rondel, 1 chanson baladee and 

2 ballades — interpolated into a narrative poem, 
‘ Le ReinMe de Fortune.’ 

Musically, the most important of his com- 
positions is the Mass, whi(;h is traditionally 
said to have been composed for the coronation 
of Charles V. in 1364 at Reims, though we have 
no proof that this was the case. With the 
exception of the anonymous 3*i)art ‘ Messe de 
Tournai ’ it is the oldest extant polyphonic 
setting of the Mass (described in the Oxf. Hist, 
Mus. vol. ii. ; in P. Wagner ; Geschichte der 
Messe, vol. i. ; and in ‘ Earliest Polyphonic 
Masses ’ (in Blackfriars, vol ii,, June 1921) by 
Barbara Srnythe). 

The motets, which include 6 with Latin 
words of a sacred character, 15 with secular 
French words in the upper parts and 2 
which are bi-lingual (i.e. with Latin words 
in motetus and French words in iriplum ; see 
Motet), are written for three voices, with the 
exception of 1 French and 3 Latin examples, 
which are in four parts. The fourth part, both 
in these and in the Mass, is a second tenor 
(contra-tenor). Three of the French motets 
are written over French tenors, but the 
majority have liturgical Latin tenors, according 
to the more usual custom of the time. 

The lais (long lyrical poems written in twelve 
pairs of stanzas, each pair having a different 
metrical form and a different melody from the 
rest, exce})t the last pair, which repeats metre 
and melody of the first) are all set to one 
musical part only, as are also the majority of 
the chansons baladees. The latter are the 
simplest and musically the most attractive of 
all Machaut’s songs. The majority of the 
Ballades and all the Rondeaux have a polyphonic 
setting. The second part is a tenor, the third. 


when there is one, a contra- tenor. Words are 
given only to the topmost part, and it is 
generally supposed that the tenor and contra- 
tenor were intended to be played on instru- 
ments. Four Ballades and two Rondeaux have 
a fourth part, a triplum, written above the 
voice part, but this, too, is wordless, and prob- 
ably instrumental. Machaut was an innovator 
in supplying a written accompaniment to his 
songs. R)lyphonic Rondeaux had been written 
in the previous century, but these were really 
vocal trios, and the majority of the lyrics of 
trouveres and troubadours have a purely 
melodic setting. He was, on the other hand, 
the last of the French poets to compose the 
music for his songs. 

Ills music is written according to the rules 
laid down by Philippe de Vitry in the Are 
nova, with regard both to harmony and to 
rhythm. He makes much use of binary rhythm 
— hitherto unknown in French music — and 
he is the first French composer to use the 
minim ( | ). 

The musical works of Guillaume de Machaut 
are preserved wholly or in groat part in six 
MSS., five of which are in the Bibliothcque 
Nationale, Paris— Nos. 22,545-6, 1584, 1585, 
1586 and 9221 of the Jonds frangais — and one 
in the private collection of the Marquis de 
Vogiie. Nos. 1585 and 1586 are of the 15th 
century, the others are of the 14th, and Nos. 
22,.545-6 and 1584, whi(;h are the most authori- 
tative, wore probably compiled under the 
poet’s own direction. For a full description 
of the musical contents of all tlie Paris MSS., 
and a list of other MSS. containing a few of 
Machaut’s songs, see J. Wolf, Geschichte der 
Mensural -dotation, vol. i. part iii. The 
account of the MSS. is followed by an 
account of Machaut’s musical notation. 

A good account of Machaut’s music is given 
by F. Ludwig in Adler, Handbuch der Musik- 
Geschichte. See also the same writer’s article 
on Die mehrstimmige Musik des 14ten Jahr- 
hunderts in Sammelbdnde der Int. Musikgesell- 
schaft, vol. iv. 

No complete edition of Machaut’s music has 
yet been published. Specimens of it — in 
modern notation unless otherwise indicated — 
have been published as follows : 

J- Wolf, OuehiefUs der Mensural- Jactation, vol. U. (original notation) 
and vol. lii. (modem notation). 

Kyrle and Credo (omitting laat section, from Confiteor to Amen). 

3 3-part French motets. 

1 4-part Latin motet. 

3 Ballades, two in 3 and one in 2 parts. 

4 Kondeanx one in 4, two in 3 and one in 2 parts. 

1 Chanson baladee in 2 parts. 

P. Ludwig, in appendix to E. Ilorpffner, (Euwes de O. de MaeAault: 

All the songs from the ‘ Remade de Fortune.' 

P. Aubrv. Les plus aneiens monuments de la musigue frantaise : 1 
chanson baladee In 1 part (facsimile and transcription). 

P. Aubrv. Iteeherekes sur tes ‘ Tinors ' frangais dans les motets du 
XI lie sUcle : 1 3-pjirt French motet. 

B. Hniythe, Sarliest Polyphonic Masses (lilachfriars, vol. 11.) : 

Gloria and Hanot u« (omitting Benedictus). 

H. E. Wooldridge, Oxford Uutory of Music, vol. U. : Agnus Del 
(part). 

One of the Rondeaux given by Wolf Is reproduced In Combarleu's 
nistoire de la musique, vol. 1. 

Adler, Uandbwh der Musik-Oesehiehie (p. 232), quotes a ballade 
a 4, with two parts instrumental. ^ a 
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MACHETE, a small 4-stringed guitar used 
by the Portuguese and found also in Madeira 
and the Azores. (See Guitar.) r. w. g. 

MAGICOTATICUM or MACHICOTAGE, a 
species of ornamentation applied to Plain- 
song {q.v,) melodies by means of extraneous 
notes inserted between those of the true Canto 
fermo, after the manner of fioritura. To the once 
prevalent custom of machicotage in Franco are 
to be attributed many of the corruptions 
observable in Galilean Office Books before the 
modern revisions. The Processionale Parisiense 
(Paris, 1787) directs that the melodies shall be 
machicotee by the clergy, and continued by 
the choir ‘ sine macicotatico ' ; and in former 
times the ecclesiastics entrusted with the duty 
of so singing them were called maceconici or 
fnachicots, w. s. B. 

MACINTYRE, Margaret, soprano, pos- 
sessed a voice of exceptional beauty, but she 
had a tendency to force the tone and her 
career as a leading singer was rather short. 
She made her debut in 1888 on the second night 
of Augustus Harris’s first season at Covent 
Garden, playing Micaela to the Carmen of 
Madame Nordica. Her success was emphatic, 
and during the season she sang Inez in 
‘ L’Africaine,’ Mathilde in ‘ Gulielmo Tell ’ to 
the Tell of Lassalle, and Marguerite in Boito’s 
• Mefistofele.* In the following year she sang, 
among other parts, Marguerite in Faust. Soon 
in request as a concert singer, she made her 
first festival appearance at Leeds in 1889. 
She was the first Rebecca in Sullivan’s ‘ Ivan- 
hoe * at D’Oyly Carte’s English Opera House, 
on Jan. 31, 1891, alternating the part with 
Miss Thudichum. At Co vent Garden in 1892 
she sang Senta in the ‘ Flying Dutchman * to 
Lassalle’s Vanderdecken. She was at the 
Leeds Festivals in 1892 and 1895, and at the 
Birmingham Festival in 1891. While her 
voice was still at its best she sang at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, an interesting feature 
of her visit to Russia being her apjwarance as 
Elizabeth in ‘ Tannhauser * with Battistini as 
Wolfram. 8. H. p. 

MACKAY, Angus (d. near Dumfries, Mar. 21, 
1859), a famous Highland piper, who collected 
and published some interesting pipe melodies 
taken down from traditional sources. The 
book is now rare, and its title runs : ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Ancient Piobaireachd or Highland pipe 
music,* folio, 1838. Another of his works is 
‘ The Pij)er’s Assistant.* He was piper to 
Queen Victoria, and was accidentally drowned 
in the Nith, near Dumfries. P. K. 

MACKENZIE, Sir Alexander Campbell 
(b. Edinburgh, Aug. 22, 1847), both as com- 
poser and as teacher (ho was Principal of the 
R.A.M. for 36 years) is accounted one of the 
leaders of the Brit ah musical renaissance. 

He was the fourth musician of his family in 
direct descent. His great-grandfather belonged 


to the Forfarshire Militia Band ; Mb grand, 
father, John Mackenzie (1797-1852), was a 
violinist in Aberdeen and Edinburgh ; and his 
father, Alexander Mackenzie (1819-67), was 
also a violinist, pupil of Sainton and Lipinski ; 
he edited the ‘ National Dance Music of 
Scotland,’ and was leader of the band at the 
Theatre Royal in Edinburgh. 

A. C. Mackenzie was educated at Hunter’s 
School in Edinburgh, and, when only 10 years 
old, was sent to study music at Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen in Germany on the recom- 
mendation of a member of Gung’l’s band named 
Bartel. Here ho was a pupil of K. W. Uhlrich 
for the violin, and for theory, of Eduard Stein, 
the conductor of the Sondorshausen Ducal 
orchestra. The boy played second violin in the 
orchestra, and took part in many performances 
of the most advanced music, Liszt, Berlioz and 
the then existing works of Wagner being his 
daily bread. In 1862 he returned to Edinburgh, 
and soon afterwards came to London, intending 
to take lessons from Sainton ; but on the 
latter’s advice Mackenzie entered for the King’s 
Scholarship at the R.A.M., and won it in 
December of the same year, remaining at the 
Academy till 1865. Besides Sainton, who 
taught him the violin, his masters were Charles 
Lucas for harmony and counterpoint, and 
F. B. Jewson for piano. While at the Academy 
Mackenzie played in various theatre orchestras, 
and thereby acquired experience of orchestral 
work at first hand. On the conclusion of his 
course at the Academy, Mackenzie returned to 
Edinburgh, where he quickly became known 
as an excellent violinist ; he also gave chamber 
concerts, at which Schumann’s pianoforte 
quartet and quintet were given for the first 
time in Scotland. He was ai)pointod con- 
ductor of the Scottish Vocal Music Association 
in 1873, and meanwhile fulfilled many teaching 
engagements, and officiated as precentor in St. 
George’s Church. He found time to compose 
some chamber music, a PF. trio and string 
quartet (unpublished), besides a pianoforte 
quartet in E flat, published by Kahnt of Leipzig 
as op. 11. 

Hans von Billow had seen the proof-sheets 
at the German publishers’, and had made 
inquiries about the composer. When he came 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh in 1877-78, he 
made Mackenzie’s personal acquaintance, and 
accepted his overture ‘ Cervantes * (performed 
at Sondorshausen in 1877) for performance at 
Glasgow, where it was given on Dec. 17, 1879. 
As Mackenzie added to his other labours by 
playing in the orchestra of the Birmingham 
Festivals of 1864, 1867, 1870 and 1873, it is 
not surprising that his health was affected by 
the strain of his work. He wisely went abroad, 
and settled in Florence in order to ievoto 
himself to composition. For about ten years, 
in fact until his appointment to the principal 
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ship of tho R.A.M., Florence was his residence 
for at least part of the year ; but as time went 
on his importance in regard to music in 
London steadily increased, and at last he was 
obliged to live altogether in England. From 
the beginning of his residence in hdorence dates 
the first of his more important choral works, 
the cantata * The Bride,' performed at the 
Worcester Festival of 1881. Each year after 
this saw some work of large calibre, and many 
festival and other commissions followed 
rapidly. In 1885-86 Mackenzie was appointed 
conductor of Novello’s Oratorio Concerts, and 
introduced many important works to London 
audiences. It was primarily in order to hear 
his ‘ Saint Elizabeth ’ under Mackenzie’s direc- 
tion that Liszt paid his final visit to England 
in 1886, and Mackenzie renewed his old friend- 
ship with the composer. By this time his 
second Scottish Rhapsody called ‘ Burns,’ the 
opera ‘ Colomba,’ and ‘ The Rose of Sharon,’ 
an oratorio composed for the Norwich Festival 
of 1 884, had raised Mackenzie to a high 
position among English composers, and on the 
death of Sir George Maefarron he was appointed 
to succeed him as Principal of the R.A.M. He 
undertook the duties of the post on Fob. 22, 
1888. Mackenzi(‘’s long tenure of office at tho 
R.A.M. (1888-1924) was begun when the in- 
stitution was feeling tho pressure of criticism 
and the competition of younger teaching 
schools (see Royal Academy of Music). He 
brought his musicjianship to bear on its internal 
probUiins, and showed such statesmanship in 
guiding its fortunes that not only was the 
artistic reputation of tho Academy completely 
vindicated, but its material resources were 
increased and stabilised. Mackenzie taught 
composition, conduct-t^d the students’ orchestra 
and lectured for many years in addition to all 
tho administrative work which he personally 
controlled. The Academy’s move into its new 
building (1911) and the celebration of its 
centenary (1922) witnessed the triumph of 
Mackenzie’s organisation ; the subsequent 
careers of the innumerable students who 
passed through his hands are still more decisive 
evidence of his power as a teacher and 
leader. 

As a concert conductor Mackenzie’s work 
outside the R.A.M. was important. He con- 
ducted the Royal Choral Society occasionally 
during the lifetime of Sir Joseph Barnby, on 
whose death he directed the concerts for the 
remainder of the season. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
and during his tenure of tho post, which he 
resigned in 1899, introduced Tchaikovsky s 
Pathetic symphony to London, as well as 
Borodin’s symphony in B minor. In 1903 he 
undertook a tour in Canada, in the course of 
which ho conducted concerts of British music in 
all the most important towns of the Dominion. 


The tour (organised by Charles A. E. Harriss) 
lasted six weeks, and extended from Halifax, 
N.S., to Victoria, B.C. Eleven new choral 
bodies were raised for this scheme ; other 
existing ones were augmented, and thus, 
besides introducing many contemporary British 
works for the first ^ime in Canada, a 
movement in the direction of choral singing 
was begun which was the foundation of 
tho present widespread cultivation of the art, 
furthered by the competition festivals. Mac- 
kenzie was General President of the Interna- 
tional Musical Society (Int. Mus. Ges.^ 1908- 
1912, a period which included congresses at 
Vienna (1909) and London (1911). As a 
lecturer Mackenzie has done important work 
in frequent courses delivered before the 
Royal Institution. One lecture, given there 
in 1919, on ‘ Hubert Parry, his work and 
place as a British composer,* was of peculiar 
value as the estimate of a close friend and 
contemporary. 

Mackenzie received the Mus.D. degree from 
St. Andrews in 1886 ; Cambridge in 1888 ; 
Edinburgh in 1890 ; that of D.C.L. from Glas- 
gow, 1901, and the M‘Gill University in 1903 • 
that of LL.l). from I.eeds in 1904, and 
Mus.D. from Oxford in 1922. He received the 
gold medal for art and science from the Grand 
Duke of Hesse in 1884, and tho Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha Order for Arts and Science in 1893. 
Ho is a corresponding member of the Istituto 
Reale Musicalo of Florence, a member of the 
Royal Swedish Academy and honorary mem- 
ber of the Accademia di S, Cecilia in Rome. 
In 1895 he was knighted ; he was created 
Knight Commander of the Victorian Order 
(1922) ; and received the gold medal of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society (1923). 

M. ; with addns. c. 

Qualities of Composition. — Mackenzie’s 
high importance to his generation rests 
primarily on the fact that he is essentially both 
a Briton and a cosmopolitan. His early up- 
bringing in Scotland was removed from those 
influences of the church and the organ loft 
which set their stamp both for good and ill on 
so many of his English contemporaries. As a 
violinist he lived in the freer atmosphere of 
the orchestra and the theatre, and his long 
periods of life on tho Continent, besides giving 
him a command of the German and Italian 
languages equal to his command of English, 
enabled him to mix with the keenest musical 
minds of his time, to breathe their air and live 
their life, without for one moment being de- 
flected from his own course, or belying his 
character as a sturdy long-sighted North 
Briton. These qualities are reflected in his 
n.usic. 

His appointment to the R.A.M. suggests a 
natural division of his compositions into two 
periods at about opus 40. Before that time 
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(1888) composition 'W’as the first business of 
Ids csn^er ; after that it had to take second 
place, to be accomplished in time snatched 
from other duties, and be undertaken either 
for a special occasion or for relaxation. 

Equality of output is scarcely to be expected, 
and for the most part Mackenzie’s reputation 
has rested on his earlier works. Among these 
none served to establish his position more 
firmly than the oratorio ‘ The Rose of Sharon,’ 
when it was produced at the Norwich Festival 
in 1884. Its romantic style, the warmth and 
fervour of its orchestral colouring and its 
freedom from the conventions of current 
English oratorio, marked its composer as a man 
of individual outlook and originality of ideas. 
Fortunately the libretto, though devised in a 
quasi -operatic manner, was put together by 
Joseph Bennett from the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, so that the work is saved from the worst 
literary banalities of Bennett’s own texts. 
Mackenzie, however, has suffered seriously 
from his librettists, both in his larger choral 
works and in his operas. At a time when 
English composers, led by Stanford and Parry, 
were rediscovering the musical possibilities of 
great English literature and poetry, Mackenzie 
accepted too readily the hackwork of Bennett 
and Hueffer for cantatas and operas respect- 
ively. They stultified much fine and imagina- 
tive work on his part. Mackenzie’s apparent 
indifference to the qualities of a libretto 
seoins, however, to be the defect of one of his 
strongest qualities. Without the literary sen- 
sitiveness of (Stanford or the philosophic mind 
of Pariy, ho took his stand on purely musical 
values, and wrote wdth a freedom and frankness 
which showed genuine creative impulse. 

It is significant that the list of his instru- 
mental works contains neither symphony nor 
sonata ; but suites and overtures, generally 
with descriptive titles, rhapsodies, ballads, 
preludes and entr’actes are numerous, and 
testify to his refusal of any classical pose. 
The three Scottish rhapsodies, the piano con- 
certo, the Pibroch suite for violin and ‘ The 
Cottar’s (Saturday Night ’ (one of his most 
effective choral works) have sufficient reference 
to Scottish folk-song and other suggestions of 
local colour to give liim a place among musical 
nationalists; but his idiom is really cosmo- 
politan, and he does not generally handle 
Scottish themes with special native sensitive- 
ness. Max Bruch’s Scottish fantasia, for 
example, might be placed beside his Scottish 
concerto. His nationality finds expression in 
more general characteristics less easily defined, 
in a steadfast persistence in the pursuit of an 
aim, in an imagination which is not afraid of 
the commonplace, and, by no moans least, in 
a buoyant sense of humour. A volume of 
reminiscences by Mackenzie is (1927) in the 
press. 
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WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBERS 
Op. 

1-7. Bongs and PP. pieces. 

8. Seven Partsongs. 

9. Roaitc Scenes for PF. 

10. Larghetto and Allegretto for vcl. 

11. Quartet for PP. and strings lu £ flat (Classical Chamber Oonoettl 

£dlu burgh). 

12. Bougs. 

13. Five pieces for PF. 

14. l>rei Lleder. (Heine.) 

15. Troia Morceauz pour piaoo. 

16. Three Songs. 

17. Three Songs. (Oirisllna Rossetti.) 

18. Three Bongs. 

19. Three Anthems. 

20. Six Pieces for PF. 

21. RhajtNoillc Ecossaise, for orch. No. 1 (Glasgoir, under Manna 

Jan. 1880). 

22. Three Vocal Trios. 

23. • In the Scottish Highlands,' for PF. 

24. ' Burns,' second Hcottish Rhapsody (Olasgow, under Manna 

25. Cantata, * The Bride ’ (Worcester Festival, 1881). 

26. Cantata, * Jason ' (Bristol Festival, 1882). 

27. Three Organ Pieces. 

28. Opera ' t'ulomba ’ Drurv Lane, Carl Rosa, Apr. 9, 1883 { 

revised 1912 (R.P.M., Ills Majesty's). 

29. Orchestral Ballad, ' lia Belle Dame sans mcrcl ' (Philbamioidc, 

1883). 

30. Oratoiio, ‘The Rose of Sharon* (J. Bennett) (Norwich 

Festival, 1884 ; resdsed 1910 (Alexandra Palace). 

31. Five Bongs. 

82. Concerto for vlu. (Birmingham Festival. 1885, Barnsate). 

S3. Opera, ‘The Troubadour ’ (F. Hueffer, Drury Lane, tJarl Rosa, 
June 8, JH86). 

34. Cantata, * The Story of Sayid * (J. Bennett ; Leeds Festival, 

1880). 

35. Three Hongs by Shakespeare. 

36. Jubilee Ode (t. ryKtal Pdlaee, 1887). 

37. Six Pieces lor ^In. (mchidniK ‘ Benedlctus ’), (Mnndav Popular 

Coneerta, Lady Halle, 18 hh>. 

38. Ode, ‘ The New Covenant ’ (R. Buchanan, (llasgow Exhibition, 

1888). 

89. ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night ’ (Bums), (or chorus and onh. 

40. Overture, ' Twelfth Night * (Richter ( oncerls, 1888). 

41. Cantata, 'The Dieam of Jubal ’ (J. Bennett, Liverpool Phil- 

harmonic, 1889). 

42. Suite for vln., * Pil)roch ’ (l^ecds Pesthal, played by Sarasate, 

1889). 

43. Prelmle, Entr’actes and Bongs for ' Marmion ' (Glasgow, 1 889 l 

songs only published). 

44. Spring Bongs. 

45. Music to ' Kavensuood ’ (Lyceum Theatre, 1890). 

46. ‘ Venl < reator,’ for chorus, solo f)uartet, and orch. (Birmingham 

Festival, 1891). 

47. (a) n(ghland Ballad for vln. and orch. (WestndnsL'r Orchestral 

Hociety, 1893). (ft) Barcarolle and Villanelle for \ln. 

48. Two t.'horal Ode.s for Buchanan's * Bride of Love ’ (1893). 

49. Oratorio, ' Bethlehem ’ (J. Bennett, Royal Choral Society, 1894). 

60. Three Bonnets of Shakespeare. 

61. * Pheebe,’ comic ojicra by B, C. Stephenson (not performed). 

62. Overture, ' BriLanui.!. ’ (R.A.M. Comineraoration Concert, 

May 17, 1894). 

63. ‘From the North,’ nine pieces for vln. and PF. (three of them 

were scored and played at the Philhariuonlc, 1895). 

64. Three Bongs. 

66. Scottish ( oncerto for PP. and orch. (rhllbarmonlc, played by 
Paderewski, 1897). 

66. Comic Opera, ‘Ills Majesty' (F. C. Bumand and R. C, 

Lehmann (Savoy Theatre, Feb. 20, Jh97). 

67. Overtiue, Entr'actes, and Incidental Music to ‘The Little 

Minister ’ (Hayu(arket Theatre, Nov. 6, 1897). 

68. Three Freludes and ^'^ocal Music to ‘ Manfred ’ (written for the 

Lyceum Theatre, but not performed). (Nos. 2 and 3, 
• Pastoral ’ and * Flight of (Spirits,’ jjerformed at the London 
Musical Festival, 1899. No. ], * Astarte,* performed at 
Arthur Newstead’s Concert, Dec. 12, 1904.) 

69. Five Recitations with PF. accompaniment. 

60. Six Rustic Soi»g.s. 

61. Preludes, Enti’actes and Incidental Music to * Corlolanuii * 

(Lyceum Theatre, Aj)r. 15, 1901). 

62. Opera, 'The (jricket. on the Hearth,' In three acts (Julian 

Bturgls) ; the overture played at the riiilharmonlc, July % 
10U2 ; opera produced R.A M. 1914. 

63. Coronation March (\Ve.stndnster Abbey, 1902). 

64. Suite for orch., ' London Day by Day ’ (Norwich Festival, 1902). 
66. ' The Knights of the Road,' operetta (U. A. Lytton, Palace 

Theatre, Feb. 27, 190.5). 

66. Cantata, ' The Witch's Daughter ' (Whittier, Leeds Festival 

Oct. 1904). 

67. Canadian Rhapsody for orch. (Philharmonic. 1905). 

68. Suite for vln. and orch. (London Symphony Orchestra, Feb, 18 

1897. Mlscha Elman). 

69. Cantata, * The Sun-God's Return ‘ (J. Bennett, Cardiff Festival, 

1910 : Bingakademle, Vienna, 1911). 

70. Fantasia for PF. 

71. Pour Part songs. 

72. * La Barannah,’ air dc ballet for orch. 

7?. Three Trios for female voices. 

74. ‘Tam o' Bhanter,' Scottish Rhapsody No. 8 (Int. Musioaf 
Congress. London, 1011). 

76. *An English Joy-peal,' for orch. (Coronation, Weatmtaurtei 
Abbey, 1911), 

76. Invocation for orcb. (Philharmonic, 1912). 

77. * Perfection,' iiarts.mg. 

78. ‘ The Walker of the Snow,* song for baritone. 

79. Four Bongs (Tennyson). 

80. Four Dance Mca^^ures, for vlvi. 

81. ' An English Air with Variations,’ for PF. 

82. Ancient Scots Tunes, for strings. 

88, * Odae end Ends.' 2 Ixmiui for PF. 
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* JottlnitB/ 6 pieces for FF. 

•fi. Three School Songs. 

<1(5. Six Kasv Impromptus, for vln. 

87. ‘The Kve of 8t. John,* opera In 1 act (Eleanor Farjeon). 

(B.N.O.U. Liverpool, 1924.) 

88. Four pieces for FF. 

8y. * Distant Chimes,’ vln. solo. 

90. Overture, * Youth, Sport, and Loyalty,* for orch. (II.A.M. 
Centenary, 19*22). 

WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 
(With places and dates of first performance.) 

Trio, PP. and strings. In D ((’lassical Chamber Concerts, Edinburgh, 
1874). MS 

String Quartet In G (Do. 187r.). MS. 

Overture to a Comedy (played under Julius Tausch at Dttsseldorf, 
1876). MS. 

Overture,* Cervantes ' (played under Max Erdmannsddrfer, Sonders* 
hausen, 1877, and under Billow, Ulasgow, 1879). MS. 

Scherzo for orchestra (Glasgow, 1878). MS. 

Oratorio, ‘ The Temptation * (in 3 parts), words by Milton. MS. 
PoBtlude, * In Memoriani,* organ and strings (Temple Church 
j Memorial Service, 1919). 

Firm in her native strength,* choir and orch. (published). 

' With wisdom, guudnes.s, grace.* Partsong (putillshed). 

* To singers.* Partsong (published). 

* Indian Reverie.' Bong {Punch, Jan. 7, 1003). 

The Willow Bong (Othello) and many other songs. 

MACKINTOSH, (1) John (b. London, 1767 ; 
d, there. Mar. 23, 1844), an orainent performer 
on the bassoon, who from 1821-35 held the 
first place in all the principal London and 
provincial orchestras. Ho produced a full, 
rich and powerful, but somewhat coarse tone. 
His son (2) Alphonso w'as a violinist. 

w. H. H. 

MACKINTOSH, (1) Robert {d. London, 
Fob. 1807), a Scottish musician and famous 
composer of Strathspey reels, etc., nicknamod 

* Rod Rob.* He was from the Highlands 
(probably from the Vale of Atliole), and was 
established as a musician in Skinner’s Close, 
Edinburgh, in 1773. At various addresses in 
the northern capital ho advertised himself as 
teacher of the violin, and he organised concerts ; 
ultimately conducting the orchestra at the 
Theatre Royal. Ho removed to London in 
1803. He was a clever violinist, and liis 
Scottish dance music is of considerable merit. 
He published four books of compositions and 
arrangements as under ; * Airs, Minuets, Ga- 
vottes and Reels’ (1783); ‘Sixty-eight new 
Reels’ (1792); a second book (1793); ‘A 
Third Book of Sixty-eight new Reels ’ (1796) ; 
and ‘ A b'ourth Book of new Strathspey Reels,* 
c. 1804-05 ; all, except the last, which was 
published in London, being issued in Edin- 
burgh, in folio. It is said that Mackintosh gave 
the first professorial lessons on the violin to 
Nathaniel Gow, on the latter’s first coming to 
Edinburgh. 

(2) Abraham, his son (6. Edinburgh, June 
15, 1769), followed his father’s profession. He 
published ‘ Thirty new Strathspey Reels,’ 
Edinburgh, folio (1792), and some other works. 
He removed about the beginning of the 19th 
century to Newcastle-on-Tync, where he was 
established in 1 807 as a musician and a teacher 
of dancing. For many interesting details of 
the Mackintosh family, see the late John Glen’s 
work, ‘ The Glen Collection of Scot tish Dance 
Music,’ book i., 1891. 

MACKLEAN, Charles, a violinist and com- 
poser who, living in Edinburgh in 1737, pub- 
VOL. TH 


lished in that year * Twelve Solos or Sonatas 
for a Violin and Violoncello,* op. prima. R, 
Cooper, for the author, 1737. It is doubtful 
whether he is the same Charles M‘Lean men- 
tioned on the title-page of ‘ A Collection of 
Favourite Scots Tunes ... by the late Mr. 
Chs. M‘Lean and other eminent Masters,’ ob. 
folio, c. 1772. This last-named collection is 
of some antiquarian interest. F. K. 

MAC'LEAN, (1) Charles Donald {b. Cam- 
bridge, Mar. 27, 1843 ; d, S. Kensington, 
London, June 23, 1916), educated at Shrews- 
bury and Exeter College, Oxford (he was both 
classical scholar and organist of the latter), 
studied music under Ferdinand Hiller at 
Cologne, and had an early career as a composer 
and organist in London. From 1871-75 he 
was musical director to Eton College. He then 
spent 22 years in India as a Civil servant, and 
subsequently his most important work for 
music was done in connexion with the Interna- 
tional Musikgesellschaft. He became English 
editor of that society’s publications in 1899 
and general secretary of the whole society in 
1908. He edited the Report volume of the 
society’s Congress held in London 1911, and 
continued secretary until the disruption of 
the society caused by the war (1914-18). 
(Seo International Musical Society). His 
literary interests and his linguistic powers 
fitted him for such work as this. His com. 
positions are numerous but not important. 

His son (2) Alick (Alexander Morvaren) 
(6. Eton, July 20, 1872), was educated at Eton 
and intended for the army. He began operatic 
composition with ‘ Crichton ’ (3-act comic 
opera) and the first version of ‘ Quentin 
Durward ’ (1892-93), and has had considerable 
success both as composer and conductor. In 
1895 he won the Moody-Manners prize for 
a one -act opera by a British subject with 

* Petruccio ’ ; he became musical director to 
Sir Charles Wyndham (1899), to the Spa 
Company at Scarborough (1911), and con- 
ducted at Chappell’s Ballad Concerts (Queen’s 
Hall, London), 1915-23. His principal operatic 
productions have been — 

* Petracclo.* June 1895, at Covent Garden. 

Die Liebeagei^o. EhhUt 1906, at Mayeuto. 

'Maltre Seiler.' Aug. 1909, by Moody-Manners. London, 

* Quentin Durward.* Jan. 1920, by Carl Ro^a at Newcastle. 

For lists of works by both father and son see 
B.M.S, Ann., 1920. c. 

M‘LEOD, Peter (6. West Calder, Mid- 
lothian, May 8, 1797 ; d. Bonnington, near 
Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 1859),^ published several 
collections of original airs to the words of 
Scottish poets, as ‘ Original National Melodies 
of Scotland ’ (1838), ‘ Original Scottish Melo- 
dies,’ ‘ New National Songs, the meJodies never 
before published,’ etc., and was the composer 
of many now favourite Scots songs, ‘ Oh ! why 
left I my hame ? * being among the most 

1 Acoordlng to Brit. Mm. Biog. 
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famous of these. His collection of ‘ Original 
Scottish Melodies * was published with a view 
to the completion of the Bums Monument in 
Edinburgh, and the profits of it enabled this 
to be effected. E. K. 

M^MURHIE, Joseph, Mus.B. (6. parish of St. 
Bride, London, 1792 ; d» Morton, Surrey, Doc. 
23, 1878), graduated at Oxford in 1814. He 
was a pupil of Crotch, and composed many 
glees (principally for the Concentores Sodales) 
and songs, and made numerous arrangements 
for the pianoforte. He was for some time a 
director of the Philharmonic Society. 

w. H. H. 

McNAUGHT, (1) William Gray (6. Lon- 
don, Mar. 30, 1849; d. there Oct. 13, 1918), 
furthered the spread of popular music in 
England by many activities, but specially as 
a judge of the Competition Festivals {q.v.), 
and as editor of the Musical Times (1909-18)^ 
in succession to F. G. Edwards (g.v.). 

McNaught had been engaged in a business 
career before he entered the K.A.M. as a student 
(1872-76). During his studentship he was 
active as a choir conductor, notably at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute, with which he 
was closely associated for sixteen years. In 
such work he naturally became convinced of 
the practical value of the tonic sol-fa notation, 
and in his subsequent work as a teacher, 
lecturer, and journalist he laid stress on its 
uses. For some years he was in charge of 
music at the Homerton Training College, and 
he then became assistant inspector in music 
under the Board of Education. In 1892 the 
School Music Review was founded by Novello 
under his editorship, a publication through 
which a large number of folk-songs, national 
songs, and new compositions were made 
available for school use. As a judge at the 
Competition Festivals McNaught’s wide ex- 
perience and kindly good sense carried great 
weight and exerted a far-reaching influence on 
the quality of the performances achieved 
therein. His son 

(2) William (6. Sept. 1, 1883), educated at 
University College ^hool and at Worcester 
College, Oxford, became assistant editor of the 
M usical Times under his father. He still ( 1 927 ) 
holds that post, and until recently was on the 
musical staff of the Morning Post. 0. 

MA^ON, LE, op6ra-comique in 3 acts ; words 
by Scribe and Delavigne, music by Auber. 
Produced Op^ra-Comique, May 3, 1825 ; in 
England, St. James's Theatre, Mar. 13, 1850. 

o. 

MACPHERSON, Charles ( 6 . Edinburgh, 
May 10, 1870; d. London, May 28, 1927), 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, spent a great 
part of his life in the service of the cathedral. 

His father was Burgh Architect to the city 
of Edinburgh. At nine years old Charles 

1 Bee JUtti. T., Nor. and Deo. ISIS. 


Maepherson entered the choir of St. Paul’t 
Cathedral and remained there till 1887, when 
he was appointed choirmaster under Dr. Pearce 
at St. Clement's, Eastcheap. Sir Georg© 
Martin gave him organ lessons. Ho entered 
the R.A.M. in 1890, and won the Chailos Lucas 
prize in 1892, becoming A. R.A.M. in 1896, 
After holding the post of private organist to 
the late Sir Robert Menzies, at Weem, Perth- 
shire, and Mme. de Falbe, Luton Hoo, Bed- 
fordshire, in succession, he was appointed in 
1895 sub-organist of St. Paul’s, a post of much 
responsibility as regards the choir as well as 
organ playing, and this position he filled until 
the death of Sir George Martin (q.v.) in 1916, 
when he succeeded to the organist.ship. He 
conducted the London Church Choirs Associa- 
tion from 1914 till his death, served as Presi- 
dent of the R.C.O., and was a professor of 
the R.A.M. The degree of Mus.D. was con- 
ferred on him {honoris causa) by Durham 
University in 1919. His compositions includ© 
a setting of Psalm cxxxvii. for choir and 
orchestra ; nine anthems and other church 
music ; three Gaelic melodies, accompanied on 
strings and harp ; an overture, ‘ Cridhe an 
Ghaidhil,’ played at the Crystal Palace in 1895; 
a Highland suite for orchestra ; another suite, 
* Hallowe’en ’ ; a quartet for piano and strings 
in E flat ; and two movements of a sextet for 
wind instruments. His glee, ‘ There sits a 
bird,' gained the prize given in 1893 by the 
Bristol Orpheus Glee Socuoty. M. ; addns. o, 
MACPHERSON, Stewart (6. Liverpool, 
Mar. 29, 1865), teacher and writer on music, 
was educated at the City of London School, 
won the ‘ Storndale Bennett ’ open scholarship 
at the R.A.M., entering that institution in 1880. 
He was a pupil of Sir G. A. Macfarrcn for com- 
position, and of Walter Maefarron for the piano- 
forte. He gained the Balfe scholarship in 1 882, 
the Charles Lucas medal for composition in 
1884, and the Potter exhibition in 1885. At 
the conclusion of his studentship in 1887 he 
was appointed professor of harmony and com- 
position and an Associate of the institution, 
becoming a Fellow in 1892. Ho was appointed 
organist of Immanuel Church, Streatham Com- 
mon, in 1885, and in the same year became con- 
ductor of the Westminster Orchestral Society, 
a post which ho held until 1902. He also 
conducted the Streatham Choral Society from 
1886-1904. In 1898 he was appointed ex- 
aminer to the Associated Board of the R.A.M. 
and R.C.M., and in that capacity visited 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Ceylon 
in 1900. In 1903 he succeeded Cordcr as 
professor of composition at the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, and was appointed a 
member of the Board of Musical Studies in the 
University of London. He has lectured at the 
R.A.M., the Normal College and elsewhere, 
and has specialised in the teaching of * Musical 
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Appreciation’ and kindred matters. His edu- 
cational works (see list) have had a wide in- 
fluence. He has edited a complete edition of 
Beethoven’s PF. sonatas. 

His compositions include a symphony in C, 
1888; two overtures, and short pieces for 
orchestra, mostly written for the Westminster 
Orchestral Society. More important than these 
is a remarkably beautiful Mass in D for solo, 
choir and orchestra, produced at St. James’s 
Hall, May 1898. Many songs, pianoforte 
pieces and services have been published ; and 
‘Concerto alia fantasia,’ for violin and or- 
chestra, was played at the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concert in 1904. His theoretical 
works are : 

Practical Harmony (trann. Germaa) with Appendix, 300 exerclsoa, 

etc. 

Evolution of Musical Design, 

Practtcal Counterpoint, 

Rudiments of Music. 

Form in Music. 

Music and its Appreelatlon. 

Aural Culture based upon Musical Appractedion, wlih Ernest Bead. 

3 parts. 

Studies in Phrasing and Form. 

Musical Kducation of the Child, 

Melody and Harmony. 

The Appreciation Close. 

MACQUE, Jbian db, a Flemish musician, 
pupil of Philip de Monte, who settled in Italy, 
living from 1576-82 in Rome, and from 1586 
in Naples, Only in 1610 is he definitely named 
as being choirmaster to the Royal Chapel in 
Naples. His publications extend from 1576-- 
1613, and consist almost entirely of madrigals, 
of which there were two Books a 6, six a 5, two 
a 4, one a 4, five, sLx, and two Books entitled 
‘ Madrigaletti o Napolitane,’ a 6. Some of 
these are now lost, and several have parts 
missing. A considerable number of his madri- 
gals and a few motets were received into the 
various collections of the time. Two were 
adapted to English words in Yonge’s 'Musica 
Transalpina’ of 1588, and Morion’s 'Italian 
Madrigals’ of 1598. J. R. m. 

MADAM A BUTTERFLY, opera in 2 acts, 
text by Luigi Illica and G. Giocosa, founded on 
David Belasco’s dramatisation of a story by 
John Luther Long; music by Puccini. Pro- 
duced Scala, Milan, in 1904, in a revised form ; 
Brescia, May 28, 1904, the second act divided 
into two distinct parts; and Coveiit Garden, 
July 10, 1905; Washington, D.C., Oct. 1906; 
in English, Lyric Theatre (Moody-Manners 
Co.), Aug. 16, 1907. 

MADAME SANS g£NE, opera in 4 acts, 
text by Renato Simoni, after the play by 
Sardou and Moreau, music by Giordano. Pro- 
duced New York, Metropolitan Opera House, 
Jan. 25, 1915. 

MADIN (recte Madden), Henri (b. Verdun, 
1698; d. Versailles, 1748), came of Irish 
parents (from Eyrecourt, Co. Galway), and 
developed a taste for music at an early age. 
His uncle, Rev. Dr. Ambrose Madden, of 
Loughrea, was advanced to the bishopric of 
Kilmaoduagb (Ireland) on the nomination of 


the Pretender, James III., in 1705. In 1730 
we find Henri Madden a cleric, and maltro do 
musiquo in the Cathedral of Tours, a position 
which ho vacated in 1737 for the more im- 
portant one of deputy maltre de chapelle to the 
King. He published a treatise on coun terpoint 
in 1742, and was nominated maltre de chapelle 
to the King, in succession to Campra (see 
Campra, Andr6) . In June 1742 he is described 
as 'Canon of the Chapel Royal of St. Quentin 
and Master of the Music to the King.’ Not 
only was he a good theorist, but he was also a 
successful choir-trainer, and composed many 
popular motets. w. h. g. f. 

MADRIGAL (Ital. madrigale), a form of 
secular composition for two or more voices, 
practised originally in North Italy in the 14th 
century and revived in the 16th and early 17th 
centuries, during which period it assumed the 
style by whi(;h it is chiefly known and became 
popular over the greater part of Europe. 

The etymology of the word has puzzled 
philologists for several centuries. It was 
applied originally to a particular form of short 
poem of pastoral character, and since such 
poems were often called mandriali in the 14th 
century, it was supposed that the word was 
derived from mandria (Latin mandra and 
Greek /xdpdpa), a herd. The form madriale 
also appears, and gave rise to the theory that 
the madrigal was originally a hymn to the 
Virgin Mary. It has recently been shown by 
Prof. Leonardo Biadene of the University of 
Pisa that the word comes from a mediieval 
Latin word matricale meaning a rustic song in 
the mother tongue. Italian writers on litera- 
ture in the early 14th century also make use of 
the words mandriale and marigale as synony- 
mous, the latter word being more in common 
usage. The forms madrigale, marigale and 
madriale are all easily and naturally derived 
from matricale under the influence of various 
North Italian dialects ; Biadene regards 
mandriale as a word invented by the literary 
men of the 14th century resulting from a 
fusion of madriale and mandria. 

The madrigal as a musical composition makes 
its first appearance about 1340. Its origin may 
be traced to the Conductus (g.v.) of the French 
composers in the 13th centurJ^ but the great 
Florentine school of the 14th century has an 
individual style of its own. The most im- 
portant composers of this school were Giovanni 
da Cascia, Jacopo da Bologna and Francesco 
Landini (d. 1397). Landini is described by 
contemporary writers as being not only a com- 
poser of very moving love-songs, but also as a 
marvellous performer on the organetto (porta- 
tive organ). Specimens of his madrigals are 
quoted by Wooldridge {Oxford History oj 
Music) and Ludwig (in Adler’s Handbuch der 
Miisikgeschichte ) . The madrigal of this period 
consists generally of two or three stanzas of 
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three linos each, repeated to the same music 
and followed by a pair of lines in a different 
rhythm. The subjects are chiefly amorous, 
but often satirical or political as well. The 
music is generally for two voices. Another 
form common at this period is the caccia 
(chase), originally used for poems dealing with 
the chase; the music is for two voices in 
canon, with a free instrumental bass. It has 
been suggested by German writers that the 
English Catch is derived from the Caccia. 
Both madrigal and caccia often illustrate the 
words with a strong sense of musical wit. The 
madrigals often begin with long florid passages, 
and it has been suggested by Ricmann and 
others that these were played by instruments. 

The period of Landini shows secular music 
considerably in advance of music for the church, 
but in the 15th century the church seems to 
have taken the lead. The secular music of the 
early Netherland school is of comparatively 
little importance in the history of technical 
developments. From the beginning of the 
IGth century onwards the leadership passes to 
the Italians again. The madrigal and various 
other secular forms return to prominence, 
and by the end of the century the madrigal, 
especially in Italy, represents the most daring 
advance in the technique of musical composi- 
tion. The transition is well summarised by 
Alfred Einstein (Adler’s Handbuch der Musik- 
geschichte) as the passage of the principal 
melody from the tenor to the uppermost part. 
In the early years of the 15th century the 
favourite secular form was the chanson 
of the French and Netherlandish composers 
(see Song, subsection France). It was in 
most cases a traditional popular tune, sung 
by the tenor and accompanied by the other 
voices in more or less elaborate counterpoint. 
During the course of the century composers 
gradually learned to give organic unity to 
their work by making the subsidiary voices 
sing free imitations on motives taken from the 
main tune. It has been well pointed out that 
the principle of perpetual free and fragmentary 
imitation was a very important step in musical 
technique, because it was the first step towards 
thematic unity and thematic development, 
neither of which were possible so long as the 
ideal of absolutely strict canon prevailed. 
This aspect of technique is best studied in the 
church music of the period which offered larger 
forms than the chanson in which to develop 
the principle. The chanson, which eventually 
imposed its definitely French style of expres- 
sion on the Netherlanders as well, found its 
most artistic exponent in Josquin des Pr6s 
(d. 1521) , who has been regarded by the general 
consensus of musical historians as the first 
composer whose music appeals unmistakably 
to our modern sense of the art. From Josquin 
onwards secular music maintains its own in- 


dependent life as free composition, not merely 
the harmonisation of traditional tunes. 

The name madrigale^ after having been ap- 
parently forgotten (as a musical form) for over 
a hundred years, was revived again in 1633, 
when a collection of ‘ Madrigali noui de diuorsi 
excellentissimi musici ’ was published by Valerio 
Dorico at Rome. Out of twenty compositions 
sixteen have Italian words, the rest French; 
the composers of the Italian pieces are given as 
Carlo (3), Constantio F[estaJ (2), Sebastiano 
F[esta] (1), Maistre Jan (1), Jacobo do Tho- 
[scana?] (1), Verdelot (7), and Anon. (1). The 
poetical form of the Madrigal has been variously 
defined, according as the authorities followed 
the examples of the 14th or the IGth centuries. 
Bembo, the greatest literary authority of the 
later madrigal period, to whom also the actual 
musical composition of madrigals owed some 
of its instigation, says that the madrigal is 
bound by no rule as to the number of its lines 
or the arrangement of its rhymes. It was a 
short poem rarely exceeding twelve lines ; its 
rhymes could be arranged as the poet pleased, 
provided that the last two lines, which generally 
formed some sort of pointed coda, should rhyme 
together; and its lines were free as to length, 
the metro being iambic, usually of seven or 
eleven syllables, more rarely of five. 

The literary aspect of the madrigal is of great 
importance. It has been discussed at some 
length by G.'Cesari (R.M.I. xix.) . There existed 
in Italy during the first years of the IGth century 
a type of song called Frottola (q.v.), popular 
mainly in North Italy (Verona, Mantua, Padua, 
Venice, Bologna) . The poemswere frivolous, but 
obviously written by educated people for edu- 
cated audiences ; they are clever and amusing 
adaptations of the folk-song style. Some are 
intended for four unaccompanied voices, others 
for one voice with the lute or other instruments. 
Two things should be noted about them — their 
music is definitely melodious, with the melody 
at the top, and their poems are generally in 
stanzas with a refrain and in trochaic lines of 
eight syllables. The composers of the frottole 
are all Italians. The madrigal was a reaction 
against the frivolity and vulgarity of the 
frottola. In its early stages it was mainly the 
work of Netherlandish composers; but it 
could not have come into existence but for the 
incentive of Italian poets. Bembo was the 
leader of the movement towards an essentially 
aristocratic poetry that deliberately avoided all 
contact with that of the common people. The 
last collection of frottole was printed in 1631 ; 
Bembo’s famous ‘ Canzoniere’ appeared in 1630, 
and the first collection of madrigals set to music 
in 1533. The disciples of Bembo took Petrarch 
as their model, and Petrarch himself was one 
of the poets most often set to music by the 
madrigalists ; but, as Symonds pointed out, the 
conditions of social life in Petrarch's own day 
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wore very different from those of the Renais- 
sance, and the imitation of Petrarch in the 
16th century merely led to preciosity and affecta- 
tion. Yet this movement, disastrous as it was 
in some ways to poetry, had a certain very 
valuable influence on music. In the first place, 
it made the madrigal the musical expression of 
the highly cultivated life of the small Italian 
courts ; a definitely aristocratic type of music 
was created. The Netherlandish composers 
brought to it the accomplished contrapuntal 
technique of the motet; but that technique 
soon had to learn to adjust its paces to the 
swift and supple rhythms of the new Italian 
poetry. A typical example of the early madri- 
gal is the well-known poem of Monsignor 
Guidiccioni set to equally well-known music ^ by 
Arcadelt : 

D bianco e dolce cigno 
Cantando more, cd io 
Fiangendo giungo al iln del viver mio. 

Strana e diversa sorte, 

Ch* ei more sconsolato, 

Et io moro beato. 

Morte, che n(5l morire, 

M’ empie di giola tutto e di desire ; 

Se nel morir altro dolor non sento, 

Di mille mort* il di sarci contento. 

The ingenious irregularity of its lines and rhymes 
compel the composer to invent musical forms 
that will correspond with them. As the ten 
lines are a complete poem there is no need for 
a simple tune to which a succession of stanzas 
arc to )>e sung. The poem is short enough to 
admit of melisrnala and of contrapuntal elabora- 
tion, but, in conformity with the artificial spirit 
of the words, the counterpoint must bo sug- 
gested rather than worked out. Music for a 
cultivated and elegant society must not become 
boring. Every line of the poem contains at 
least one word that is full of emotional sug- 
gestion — dolce, cantando, piangendo, strana, 
sconsolato, etc. The word morire bears the 
erotic double sense familiar in the madrigal 
poets of our own country. The epigrammatic 
point made by the final rhymed couplet gives 
the composer the opportunity of ‘driving a 
point ’ of imitation, in order to end his work 
with an effective coda. In most madrigals, 
early or late, this coda, so carefully provided 
by the poet, is made still more pointed in the 
music by a repetition. 

Most of these early madrigals are largely 
homophonic, but the parts (at this period four 
is the usual number) are all melodious and 
agreeable to sing, whether they move contra- 
puntally or not. They are intended to be sung 
by four unaccompanied voices ; but it is clear 
that the uppermost part has the chief melody, 
and there can bo little doubt that in many cases 
the three lower parts wore played by instru- 
ments. There are definite records of madrigals 
being sung to instrumental accompaniment, 

1 Published u No. 22 of *Ausgev&hlte Hadrlgale* (select Mftdrl- 
gals), ed. hr W. Barolaj Squire. (B. A H.) 


voices and instruments sometimes uniting in all 
parts, sometimes a voice singing the top part 
only. But the fact that the collection of 1533 
was the first issue of separate partbooks with 
the words printed in full for each part shows 
that musicians had begun to require a more 
careful adjustment of words to notes in all 
voices ; the previous practice had been to print 
all four parts in the same book, not in score but 
on facing pages, and to print words for the 
soprano alone in full. 

The madrigal composers of this early period 
are almost exclusively Netherlanders occupying 
positions at the various small Italian courts. 
The chief representatives are Arcadelt, Verdelot, 
Willaert and Gero. The only Italians of dis- 
tinction are Costanzo Festa and Alfonso della 
Viola. The madrigal, however, soon became 
an important feature of the courtly life. At the 
marriage of Cosmo de’ Medici and Eleonora of 
Toledo at Florence in 1539 a whole series of 
madrigals was performed, some as entr’actes 
to a comedy, others as accompaniments to the 
entrance and exit of the ducal couple. The list 
of madrigals, singers and instruments gives in 
itself quite a vivid picture of the scene. 

Ingrtdnt, k 8, sung over the archway of the great door of tho 
Porta al Prato with *24 voices on one aide and on the other 4 trom- 
bonea and 4 eornetti on the entrance of the most illustiious Duchess. 

Saero el $aTUo himnneo, h 9. 

VaUeiui almo ripoxo, h 4, sung hy Aurora and plaved by a harpsh 
chord and little organs with various stops at the beginning of the 
comedy. 

(ihtardaru almo paston, k 6, sung at the end of the Ist act bv 0 
shepherds and then repeated by them and played as well by 6 other 
shepherds with ttorto (7 krummhom). 

CM mo V a toW otmo, k 6, sung at the end of the 2nd act by 3 
sirens and 3 sea^monsters, played by 3 flutes and 3 sea-nymphs 
with 3 lute.s all together. 

O bogll anni dell’ oro, k 4, played at the end of the 3rd act by 
Sllenus with a violone, playing all the parts and singing the soprano. 

JBor cAi mat eantera, k 4, sung at the end of the 4th act by 8 
huntress nymphs. 

Vientone almo ripoio, k 6, sung at the end of the 6th act, at 
nightfall, and played by 4 trombones. 

Baeeo, Baeeo evoi, k 4, sung and danced by 4 bacchanals and 4 
satyrs with various Instruments all at once which at nightfall 
was the end of the comedy. 

There were innumerable madrigals composed 
for social events such as weddings, as their 
words plainly show. Palestrina and others often 
allude to the lasciviousness of the madrigals; 
Corteccia, the composer of the wedding madri- 
gals just mentioned, apologised for this in the 
dedication to Cosmo de’ Medici of these and 
others which he published in 1544, being then 
a priest. He excuses himself partly on the 
ground that they were composed in his youth 
but mainly because they had been printed in- 
correctly by unauthorised persons and ascribed 
to other composers. Peter Wagner (Das Ma- 
drigal und Palestrina, in Vierteljahrsschrift fiXr 
Musikwissenschaft, viii. 423) quotes the words 
of a very curious specimen which must be left 
in the decent obscurity of a learned periodical. 

The chief composers of the second period of 
madrigal writing are Willaert and his pupil 
Cipriano de Rore, who was also a Fleming ; 
Orlando Lasso, Palestrina and Andrea Gabrieli 
also belong to this group, though Palestrina’s 
contributions to madrigal literature are of com- 
paratively small importance. The output of 
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minor Italian composers, almost all of con- 
siderable merit, was enormous. The tj'pical 
madrigal of this period is for five voices, which 
not only enriched the harmony but allowed of 
frequent division of the singers into opposing 
groups, the middle voice often having to do 
duty in both. Six-part madrigals are also 
common. Counterpoint becomes the adroit 
servant of emotional expression; phrases are 
much broken up by rests which emphasise the 
rhetoric of the words and illustrate the sighs 
and groans of unsatisfied desire; both words 
and music acquire a marvellously skilful tech- 
nique of delicate voluptuousness. But love is 
by no means the only subject of the madrigals ; 
the whole life of the later Renaissance is 
mirrored in them. Jacques du Pont, organist 
of S. Luigi dei Francesi at Rome, shows us the 
street seller of roast chestnuts ; Giovanni Croce 
of Chioggia teaches us to play the game of the 
Goose, still popular with Italian children to- 
day; Striggio describes the chattering of the 
women washing clothes in the river — their 
gossip of love-affairs, their grumbles at their 
mistresses, their ghost stories, their quarrels 
and the folk-songs which another group sud- 
denly start to sing by way of putting an end to 
abusive language — and from Striggio it is only 
a short step to the ‘ Amfiparnaso’ of Vccchi and 
the rather puerile buffooneries of Banchieri. 

The third and most interesting period of the 
Italian madrigal is represented by Luca Mar- 
enzio, Monteverdi and Gesualdo Prince of 
Venosa. Their madrigals have been very 
severely criticised by earlier writers on musical 
history, such as Burney, Rockstro, Woold- 
ridge and even Parry i; but it may bo noted 
that Martini, the teacher of Mozart, speaks of 
them with the highest praise. The free use of 
chromatic alteration brings about the complete 
break-down of the modal tonality; modula- 
tions are introduced which even to-day sound 
bewildering. In the earlier years of the 
madrigal it is fairly clear that madrigals were 
written mijre for the pleasure of the singers 
than for that of an audience ; the delight of 
singing them arises from the fact that every 
part is con trapunt ally interesting as well as 
admirably vocal. In the third period the 
personality of the composer dominatcis ; the 
separate voices have to sink their individuality 
in the organic whole. The madrigal is not the 
choral expression of a corporate body such as 
may perhaps be found in the church music of 
the period; the voices are the skilled and 
sensitive servants of the composer, like the 
instruments in a late quartet of Beethoven. 
The madrigal becomes in fact a conscious and 
accomplished work of art. 

The madrigal broke down in the early years 
of the 17th century because it was becoming 

X Bat MO JPA* McpnOImiim MonUmdt, Iqr 0. H. H. PMty 
jfia. ^M., me-io. 


steadily more and more literary. The madri* 
gals of Monteverdi and Gesualdo, notwith- 
standing their daring harmcjiiies and their 
consummate musical technique, seem to be in- 
spired more by a passionate devotion to poetry 
than by a purely musical creative faculty. 
fc>ome of the English composers described their 
madrigals as ‘apt for voices or viols.’ One 
could have Arcadelt’s madrigals played by 
strings alone with no great loss to their beauty ; 
but to treat those of Monteverdi and Gesualdo 
in this way would bo unthinkable. Without 
their poems they would be meaningless ; and 
perhaps the reason why some writers failed to 
appreciate the beauty of them was that they 
looked at them from too exclusively musical 
a point of view. 

Galilei and Peri, the creators of the stilo rc- 
citativo which ev^ontually became the founda- 
tion of the musical drama, had pushed the 
literary ideal of music still farther. Wo can 
see from the description of Corteccia’s wedding 
madrigals how the ideal of solo song accom- 
panied by intruments had interested musicians 
almost a hundred years before ; but it was the 
madrigal of C’ipriano de Rore, Marenzio and 
Monteverdi himself which prepared the ex- 
pressive technique of the early operas. Monte- 
verdi took over the madrigal stylo in the 
choruses of his operas; but it must not be 
overlooked that the style of his recitatives is 
derived no less from that of the madrigals. 
The madrigal did not altogether die out in the 
17th century, in spite of the new orientation of 
music. Madrigals were composed even by 
such men as Stradclla, Alessandro Scarlatti and 
Lotti, though it must be admitted that their 
numbers are very few. In tlie 16th century 
Luzzasco Luzzaschi had composed elaborately 
florid madrigals with accompaniment of the 
harpsichord for three ladies who sang at the 
court of Ferrara, and it is probably from these 
that the name passed to contrapuntal duets 
for two voices with figured bass which were 
written in largo quantifies by Ales.sandro Scar- 
latti, Steffani, Handel, Perez and others in the 
late I7th and early 18th centuries. 

Alongside of the madrigals there existed in 
the 16th century a number of smaller secular 
vocal fornxs. The frottole have already been 
described. The ‘Giustiniana’ belongs to the 
same date and to much the same category. It 
derives its name not (as Morley and Prsetorius 
supposed) from that of a notorious courtesan 
of Bergamo but from Leonardo Giustiniani, 
the Venetian statesman and humanist (h, 
1385), who in his youth was a prolific pexet and 
composer of songs in the popular Venetian 
manner. They were greatly admired in his 
own day and won the praise even of Bembo. 
The later songs called by Giustiniani’s name 
were of less value. Giustiniani in later life 
wrote ‘laudi spiritual!, ’ and it has been con- 
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jectured that some of his own melodies have 
been preserved in various collections of laudi. 
The ‘ villanella’ (Venetian villuta) is of the same 
type, and closely allied with it are the ‘canti 
carnascialeschi,’ four-part settings of poems in 
several stanzas. Their words show that they 
were to be sung by people dressed up in various 
characters, who in the carnival procession 
present themselves to the ladies with language 
that is generally more or less obscene. An 
amusing example is the ‘ Canto delle Lancrosine’ 
(i.e. le Inglesine, or Dames Anglaiscs, English 
nuns whose complaints of the discomforts of 
foreign travel oddly resemble those of the 
English spinster in Italy to-day). The ‘canti 
carnascialeschi’ generally have the melody in 
the tenor. The villanelle are more usually 
in three parts, and one of their characteristics 
is the frequent use of three or more consecutiv'e 
triads. This practice was pursued not from 
ignorance but from a deliberate intention to 
offend the ‘ good taste ’ which cultivated the 
madrigal, as the words show pretty clearly. 
The villanelle were not written for the lower 
classes, but for the same classes as the madri- 
gals were, and among their most spirited com- 
posers we find Orlando Lasso and Luca Ma- 
renzio. Fifths of exactly the same kind are 
numerous among the ‘laudi spirituali,’ as these 
were popular tunes, supplied, for words, with 
edifying parodies of the far from edifying 
originals. 

More important is the ‘balletto,’ belonging 
chiefly to the second half of the 16th century ; 
its principal exponent is Giovanni Gastoldi. 
The balletto, which, as its name implies, was 
a song for dancing, is mainly homophonic, and 
has a (luasi-instrumcntal refrain to the syl- 
lables fa la la. Gastoldi’s balletti enjoyed a 
great popularity outside Italy, and had a con- 
siderable influence on the English school of 
madrigal composers. 
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Fkance 

In the 16th century it is difficult to draw a 
clear distinction between the French and 
Netherlandish composers. A number of Jos- 
quin’s pupils were connected with the French 
court in the days of Francis I. and Henri II. ; 
several of them are mentioned by Rabelais and 
other contemporary men of letters. A col- 
lection of chansons by various composers, of 
whom Claude de Sermisy and Jannequin are 
the be.st known, was pul)li.shed by Attaingnant 
in Paris in 1529. This was followed by a 
number of other collections, in which a de- 
finitely French style soon makes its appear- 
ance. The general technique is more or less 
that which we have seen in the works of Jos- 
quin and Arcadclt, but the characteristic 
rhythms of French poetry make themselves 
clearly felt. The French temperament reveals 
itself here as in the 17th century; instead of 
the outspoken passion of the Italians, which 
was often uncongenial to French taste, we find 
a more delicate sentimentality and a lighter 
handling of the frivolous aspects of love. 
C^lemcnt Marot was a favourite poet for 
musical setting. Jannequin appears to have 
been the creator of the descriptive style with 
his ‘Bataile de Marignan’ and ‘Los Cris dos 
oiscaux,’ which even to-day sound extraor- 
dinarily vivid. Descriptive madrigals of this 
type were also composed by Nicholas Gombert 
and Guillaume Costeley. The style was not 
confined to France; street cries and cuckoo 
songs are to be found in Germany and England 
as well ; but Jannequin is the most elaborate 
of the descriptive composers. 

The French never pursued the Italian ideals 
of madrigal-writing as exhibited in Marenzio 
and Monteverdi. In the second half of the 
16th century the French composers came 
under the literary influences of Ronsard and 
the PU'iade. Ronsard, in spite of his deaf- 
ness, was devoted to music ; one of his first 
biographers tells us that he held the view 
*que sans la Musique la Po6sie 6tait presque 
sans grft.ee.’ Jannequin, Goudimel, Certon 
and eventually Orlando Lasso set his poems 
to music. The vers mesuris (quantitative 
verses) of Jean Antoine do Balf were set by 
Claude le Jeune, whoso collection entitled 
‘Printemps’ is dedicated to King James I. of 
England, and also by Jacques Mauduit, who 
lived on into the l7th century and contributed 
to the new ideals of dramatic music. These 
settings of Ronsard and Balf are almost 
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entirely homophonic, though composed for four 
voices, Goudimel makes more use of counter- 
point, but the general impression of the musical 
settings of Ronsard and his friends is frigid 
and formal. 

The French chanson of the 16th century has 
a further historical importance in view of its 
connection with the Huguenot Psalter, for 
Goudimel’s settings of the metrical versions 
of the Psalms made by Marot and Beza are 
clearly derived from the style of secular songs. 
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Germany 

The ‘ Lochamer Liederbuch’ (1460) and other 
manuscript collections of the same date contain 
secular polyphonic music by Dufay, Busnois 
and other Netherlanders, but also an important 
quantity of similar songs by German com- 
posers, who exhibit considerable skill in coun- 
terpoint. Most of these songs are folk-songs 
sung by a tenor and accompanied by instru- 
ments. The first German composer of dis- 
tinction who composed original four-part songs 
for voices was Heinrich Finck (1445-1527) ; a 
collection was printed at Niimberg in 1536. 
Like most of the leading German composers 
of his day he was attached to the court of the 
Emperor Maximilian, which resided chiefly at 
Innsbruck, Augsburg, Constance and Vienna. 
To this group l)elong Paul Hofhaimer (1459- 
1537), Heinrich Isaac (1450?-1517), known as 
Arrigo tedesco, but of Flemish origin, and 
Ludwig Senfl (1490-1550?), a Swiss. Isaac 
spent a considerable time at the court of 
Lorenzo il Magnifico at Florence, and com- 
posed French and Italian songs as well as 
German. His work shows the influence of the 
‘ Canti carnascialeschi ’ and the frottole. Otto 
Kade says of these three that Hofhaimer is 
eminently a harmonist, Isaac a melodist and 
Senfl a contrapuntist. The German ‘ Carmina,* 
as they were generally called, show the influ- 
ence of German folk-song and German poetry 
in their style, which is much heavier than that 
of the Italians — one might almost call it pedes- 
trian. Another characteristic form of German 
vocal music was the ‘Quodlibet,’ in which each 
voice entered with a different folk-tune ; these 
show considerable contrapuntal ingenuity, but 
the original melodies are of necessity much 
distorted. Towards the middle of the 16th 
century the German courts employed a large 
number of Netherlanders and Italians, to the 
detriment of the native German composers, 
who could seldom hope for anything better 
than municipal appointments. The foreigners 


seem, however, to have done their best to 
adapt themselves to German life. Matthaus 
Le Maistre, a Fleming, and his successor 
Antonio Scandello from Bergamo, both Kapell- 
meister at the court of Dresden, even became 
Protestants and composed Lutheran church 
music. Both of them wrote secular songs for 
four or five voices to German words, mostly 
of a convivial typo, in the manner of the 
villanelle. With these may be associated 
Orlando Lasso during his residence at Munich ; 
he, too, although a Catholic, set words of 
Luther himself and wrote characteristically 
German drinking songs. Rcgnart, another 
Netherlander, published three sets of ‘kurtz- 
weiligcn teutschen Liedern’ for three voices 
in the style of the Neapolitan villanelle, with 
their typical chains of consecutive fifths. In 
1579, the year of Regnart’s last collection, 
Leonhard Lechner, a German, rearranged Reg- 
nart’s songs for five voices in correct counter- 
point. Lechner, who came from Tyrol, was 
the teacher of Hans Leo Hassler (1564-1612), 
who is the chief German madrigalist. Hassler 
spent some fifteen months at Venice, and was 
the first notable German musician to l)e edu- 
cated in Italy. Many of his madrigals are set to 
Italian words ; but the ‘ Neue teutsche Gesang ’ 
of 1596 and the ‘Lustgarten’ of 1601 ha\ e Ger- 
man words written by Hassler himself. Hassler 
was influenced mainly by the two Gabrielis, 
from whom he derived his partiality for double 
chorus in 8 parts, and by Gastoldi ; his German 
madrigals are full of life and feeling, but are 
mainly homophonic and squarely rhythmi(^al. 
Like most of the Germans he avoids chromati- 
cism. Johann Staden (1581-1634) is another 
composer of humorous and popular songs, but 
his chief work belongs to the style of the 17th 
century. 

As in France, the secular vocal music of 
Germany is closely related to the Protestant 
musical movement. Another German product 
which must be mentioned here was the musical 
setting of classical Latin poems, chiefly the 
Odes of Horace. Horace was set to music in 
Latin by various composers outside Germany : 
‘ Integer vitae’ is to l;e found among the Italian 
frottole, and Goudimel also set some of the 
Odes. The earliest German settings are those 
of Petrus Tritonius of Ingolstadt (1507) ; there 
are others by Hofhaimer and Senfl, as well as 
by many lesser composers. They were written 
for use in schools, and it was only in Germany 
that this musical aid to classical education 
was systematically practised. 
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Enoland 

The records of early English secular music are 
scanty. *Sumsb is icumen in* (13th century) 
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IS far in advance of any Continental work of 
its period, but it is an isolated specimen ; 
nevertheless it may bo presumed that in 
England at any rate other compositions of the 
same kind were produced in some quantity. 
Up to the death of Dunstable England took 
the lead in musical technique ; after that the 
leadership passed to the Notherlandcrs, and 
English music is of less importance. A few 
secular songs for voices by Fayrfax and Cor- 
nysshe have been preserved, and the madri- 
galian period may be said to begin with the 
collection of secular songs published by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1530. Edwards’s ‘In 
going to my naked bed,’ which is not later 
than 1564, corresponds in its style to' the early 
madrigals of Arcadclt. There are a few others | 
by Tallis and Tye belonging to this period. 
The next collection to be printed in England 
was Thomas Whi’^thornc’s 'Songes of three, 
fower and five voyces ’ (1571). To judge from 
the examples quoted by Dr. Fellowes these 
songs, attractive as they are, are a long way 
behind the contemporary Italian music in 
their technique. Dr. Fellowes brings forward 
evidence to prove that Italian madrigals by 
Willacrt, Verdclot, Lasso, Arcadclt and others, 
as well as contemporary French chansons, 
were sung in England as early as 1564. In 
1588 Nicholas Yongo published his first 
volume of ‘ Musica Transalpina,’ a collection 
of Italian madrigals with words translated into 
English. This seems to have been the stimulus 
which produced the copious output of madrigals 
and kindred works by English composers from 
1588-1627. But it is evident from Yonge’s 
preface that ‘Mu.sica Transalpina’ was pub- 
lished later in the year than Byrd’s ‘Psalmes, 
Sonets and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie,’ also 
printed in 1588. In the ‘Epistle to the 
Reader’ Byrd says, 

•U thou delight In Muslcke pf great cpmpasM, 
heere are divers songs, which being originally made 
for Instruments to expressc the harmonic, and one 
voyce to pronounce the dittie, are now framed in 
all parts for voyces to sing the same. If thou desire 
Bongs of small compasse <fe fit for the reach of m(Mt 
voyces heere are most in number of tliat sort. 

On the opposite page is a list of ‘these songs 
which are of the highest compasse.’ The col- 
lection includes ten Psalms in metrical transla- 
tions by an unknown author, sixteen ‘sonnets 
and pastorals ’ of which only two are poems in 
sonnet-form, and nine ‘songs of sadness and 
piety,’ the last two being funeral songs for Sir 
Philip Sidney. All are for five voices, and it 
is fairly clear that all of them were originally 
solo songs with accompaniment for four viols. 
A large number have one voice marked as * the 
first singing part,’ which is generally the upper- 
most voice, sometimes the second and occa- 
sionally the third. Even where this direction 
is not given, the uppermost part can be clearly 
recognised as ‘thp first singing part.* It is 


distinguished from the accompanying parts by 
various characteristics. It does not enter until 
after the other voices, which often have a 
complete series of imitations on the theme ; its 
successive entries are separated by rests while 
the other voices continue ; its words are as a 
rule set in a strictly syllabic way, and they are 
never repeated, whereas in the other parts two 
or three notes may be given to one syllable, 
and sentences may be broken up and fragments 
repeated, in order to fill up the musical phrase, 
since the accompanying voices have many more 
notes to sing than the ‘first singing part.’ 
There are exceptions to these rules, but they 
are rare. 

In view of what has already been said about 
the treatment of the madrigal in Italy, this 
collection of Byrd’s seems to point to a very 
highly developed system of accompanied solo 
singing in England. These Psalms and songs 
of Byrd are akin to the frottole in that they arc 
poems in square and simple metres with several 
stanzas sung to the same music; but their 
contrapuntal elaboration ranks them with the 
most accomplished of the Netherlandish madri- 
gals. The Psalms, too, are a good deal more 
elaborate than Goudimel’s, which may possibly 
have served as a model for them. Byrd’s 
songs are akin further to the songs by various 
composers written for the plays of the Eliza- 
bethan choristers, and they exhibit the same 
rhythmical ingenuities. This appears to be 
peculiar to the English composers. Byrd’s 
elaborate cross rhythms and alternations of 3/2 
and 6/4 bars are hardly to bo paralleled in the 
Italians, who were either more directly passion- 
ate or more directly jovial, and wasted no time 
on ingenious learning. But with Byrd this 
ingenious learning is far remote from pedantry, 
for Byrd’s chief characteristic is his exuber- 
ance of melody ; these English songs are con- 
spicuously more tuneful, both in the ‘first 
singing part’ and in the others, than any of 
the chansons or carmina of Continental com- 
posers. 

In Byrd’s next Set (1589) he approximates 
more to the true madrigal style of Marenzio in 
some cases. In others we can still trace his 
habit of building up on a plain and regular tune, 
even when this is elaborated near the end with 
imitations and repetitions. Byrd’s music, in 
spite of its wonderful constructive skill and its 
unfailing beauty of melody, is not expressive 
in the Italian manner ; its inspiration is purely 
musical and hardly ever literary. 

The next publication was Morley’s ‘Can- 
zonets to three voyces’ (1593). Morleyis the 
most popular, the most attractive and perhaps 
the most characteristically English of all the 
English madrigalists. He was strongly in- 
fluenced by Gastoldi and made the Ballet or 
Fa la as much an English as an Italian form 
of composition. Morley delighted in cheerful 
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subjects, and his madrigals present many vivid 
And fascinating pictures of English country life. 
It is interesting to note that Morley’s set of 
ballets was published by East in two separate 
editions, both in 1595, one with English words 
and the other with Italian words which in 
most cases, if not all, are the original poems of 
which the English is a translation. Another 
edition with German words was published at 
Niimberg in 1609. 

Thomas Weelkes and John Wilbye, unlike 
Byrd and Morloy, were both quite young men 
in their early twenties when they produced 
their first Sets of Madrigals, and both of them 
showed remarkable originality and daring. 
I’hey adopted the extreme chromatic style of 
the Italians and rivalled Marenzio and Monte- 
verdi in their power of passionate expression. 
Like the Italians, they conceived of the body 
of singers as the instrument of the composer’s 
own thought and feeling ; their madrigals are 
works of art intended for listeners, whereas in 
the earlier writers it often seems as though they 
were composed mainly for the pleasure of the 
singers. Weelkes was not only a master of 
painful emotion, but also a very picturesque 
and dramatic writer of descriptive music ; in 
his ‘Ayres or Phantasticke Spirites’ of 1G08 ho 
shows himself a "witty satirist and his ballots are 
fully equal to those of Morley. 

Of the later madrigalists the most important 
are Orlando Gibbons, John Ward and Thomas 
Tomkins. Gibbons confined himself to mad- 
rigals of a serious type such as the well-known 
‘What is our life ? ’ Ward, who seems to have 
been an amateur, had no great power of ex- 
pression, but showed sound musicianship and 
constructive ability, which gives his madrigals 
a singular dignity. Tomkins, a pupil of Byrd, 
invented a happy combination of madrigal and 
ballet, in which he gave evidence of notable 
rhythmic originality. 

Mention must also be made of Thomas 
Ravenscroft, whose three collections,* Pammelia’ 
(1609), ‘ Deutcromelia’ (1609), ‘Melismata’ 
(1611), and ‘A Brief Discourse of the True (but 
neglected) Use of Charact’ring the Degrees, by 
their Perfection, Imperfection and Diminution 
in Measurable Musicke, against the Common 
Practise and Custome of these Times’ (1614), 
are of great value for the history of popular 
English music. They contain a number of 
tavern songs, rounds, catches, etc., many of 
which, such as ‘Three Blind Mice,* are still 
familiar to all Englishmen however unskilled 
in music. In England, as in France, there 
seems to have been no equivalent of the villa- 
nelle in the Neapolitan style, though these were 
well known to Morley. 

England was the only country in which the 
Italian madrigal became completely naturalised; 
no other country outside Italy produced mad- 
rigals either in such quantity or in so high a 


standard vf quality. Continental writers have 
sometimes suggested that the English schoo’ 
was no more than a mere imitation of that ot 
Italy; but even in those composers, such as 
Morloy, Weelkes and Wilbye, who came most 
obviously under Italian influence, a definitely 
English character is always apparent. The 
English language imposed its own rhythms on 
them, and English surroundings affected their 
style, partly by providing them with singers 
and audiences whoso home was the English 
country-house instead of the Italian palace, and 
partly by offering them the sights and sounds 
of English rural life as appropriate subjects for 
illustration. 
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Spain 

The records of early Spanish music are scanty 
compared with those of the other countries 
descril)ed above ; but the ‘ caccia’ was practised 
in Catalonia (Spanish caga), though chiefly to 
sacred words. Spain, during the 15th century, 
kept up a close musical connexion with the 
Netherlands ; Spanish musicians went there to 
study, and it has recently been proved that 
Netherlandish and also English musicians went 
to Spain. Petrucci’s ‘ Harrru)ni(!e musices od- 
hecaton’ (1502) contains four Si:)anish tunes set 
in four parts, which seem to be more inst^'u- 
mcntal than vocal in character. J. B. Trend ‘ 
suggests that the editor of the book, Petrus 
Castellanus, was a Spaniard. In the earlier 
part of the 16th century Spain produced a large 
number of ‘ villancicos,’ whi(;h an' the Spanish 
equivalent of the Italian frottole, the chief com- 
poser of them being Juan del Enzina (1409- 
1534). Juan Vasquez (1560) and Diego Garz6n 
are also attractive writers of villancicos. A 
manuscript collection in the Medinaceli library 
contains a large number of villancicos and 
madrigals by Spanish composers, along with 
sacred works of GomV)ert, Cipriano do Rors and 
others. Of the Spaniards, the brothers Pedro 
and Francisco Guerrero, and Rodrigo CevalhiS 
are the most interesting among the early com- 
posers, but they seem to have been more at 
home in sacred music than in secular. Many of 
the madrigals and villancicos wore afterwards 
adapted to sacred words in the manner of the 
Italian laudi spirituali. But the Spaniards 
were by no means without humour ; there is in 
this collection an anonymous madrigal, rather 
in the style of Orazio Vecchi, de.scribing a friar 
who mixes gallantry with religion and is igno- 
miniously ridiculed by his two girl penitents. 
Comic madrigals were also written by Matheo 
Flecha (1481-1553), whose nephew, also called 
Matheo Flecha, published a set of Italian mad- 
rigals at Venice in 1568. But there seems to 

t Mutic aS apMieh Eittam* 
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have been no great interest in madrigals in 
Spain, as compared with Italy and England ; the 
only collections printed in Spain were those of 
Vasquez (‘ Villancicos y cancioncs,’ Seville, 1551, 
and 15G0), Brudieu (‘ Madrigales,’ Barcelona, 
1585) and Pedro Vila (‘Madrigales,’ Barcelona, 
1561). In 1585 Joan Brudieu, a Frenchman 
by birth, but maestro do capilla at Urgell in 
the Pyrenees, composed a series of madrigals 
in Catalan for the reception at Barcelona of 
Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, who was 
on his way to Saragossa to marry Dona Catarina 
de Austria. (Cf. Corteccia’s madrigals with in- 
struments described above.) Victoria wrote no 
madrigals, and of Morales only two are known. 
Of the later period the most finished and 
elaborate madrigals are those of Pedro Rui- 
monte (Parnaso Espafio de Madrigales, Ant- 
werp, 1614), which are worthy to stand by 
those of Marenzio. 
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MADRIGAL SOCIETY. Founded in 1741 
by John Immyns (q.v.), this Society enjoys the 
distinction of being the oldest musical associa- 
tion in London. 

Its first meetings were held at the Twelve 
Bells in Bride Lane, whence it removed to tlie 
Anchor and Crown, Whitefriars, as proved by 
the earliest minute-book in the Society’s library, 
dated 1744. In 1745 the Society removed to 
the Founders’ Arms, Lothbury, where rules 
were adopted limiting the number of members 
to sixteen, with an admission fee of 8s. and a 
subscription of 3s. per quarter. Having re- 
turned for a time to the Twelve Bells, its 
original home, the Society afterwards migrated 
to the Queen’s Arms, Newgate Street, in 1748, 
when the rules were revised. One rule enacted 
‘That all musical performances shall cease at 
half an hour after ten o’clock, unless some of 
the members shall be cheerfully incited to sing 
catches, in which case they shall be indulged 
half an hour, and no longer.’ Numerous fines 
were imposed for such offences as the retention 
of books from the Society’s library; and any 
member eating his supper, or a part thereof, 
during practice time was to forfeit sixpence, to 
be applied to buying ruled paper. The per- 
formance on each night was to bo divided into 
two ‘acts,’ with an interval of half an hour, 
and in each act four madrigals were to be 
sung. 

Between 1750 and 1757 additional rules were 
adopted, by one of which each member, to 
whose turn it came to serve as President, was 
bound to present a score and parts of a madrigal 
ready for performance, or ‘to forfeit a penny 
extraordinary to the plate’ every night until 
he did so. By another rule any gentleman who 


had been educated in, or at the time belonged 
to, any cathedral or choir was to be admitted 
to visit the Society at his pleasure; and a 
similar privilege was accorded to any of ‘the 
gentlemen of the Academy of Ancient Music.’ 
Membership was confined to persons hclf>nging 
to cathedral choirs, or those ‘vouched for by 
two or more members of the Society as being 
capable of singing their part in concert both in 
time and in tunc ’ ; and others proposed for 
election were required, by way of probation, to 
sing between the acts their proper parts in an 
ancient madrigal for throe or four voices, or 
some two-part song to be sung with double 
voices. 

The vSociety at this time (1749-50) met every 
Wednesday evening, and consisted of twenty- 
one members, who subscribed 4s. 6d. a quarter. 
According to Sir John Hawkins (who was him- 
self a member) , 

* most of them were mechanics, some weavers from 
Spitalflelds, others of various trades and occupations, 
who were well versed in the practice ot l^salinody and 
who, with a little pains and the help of the ordinary 
Bolmisation, which many of them were very expert in, 
became soon able to sing almost at sight a part in an 
English or even an Italian madrigal.* 

At times they took country excur.sions, and the 
minutes record that on W’hit-Monday, 1751, 
‘the party proceeded up the river, brcakfa.sting 
at Wandsor [Wandsworth], dining at Rich- 
mond, besides stopping to whet their whistles 
at Mortlack [Mortlakc].’ In 1768 the sub- 
scription was rai.sed to 8s. a quarter, the num- 
ber of members being about thirty, and it was 
agreed to hold an entertainment for their 
friends once at least every year. In 1769 the 
Society removed to the Feathers Tavern, 
Cheapside; in 1775 to the King’s Arms, Corn- 
hill; in 1778 they were at the Half Moon, 
Cheapside, and the London Tavern ; in Apr. 
1792, at the King’s Head in the Poultry ; in 
May 1792, at the Globe, Fleet Street; and in 
1795 removed to the Crown and Anchor, when 
the charge for supper, ‘on account of the 
advance in wine,’ was raised to 2s. 6d. for 
members, 4s. for visitors, and 3s. for professors. 
Festival dinners were held in 1798, 1802, 1803 
and 1809, and were continued at intervals, and 
in 1876 ladies dined at the festival for the first 
time. In 1814 the subscription was raised to 
£3, and in 1816 the charge for supper, includ- 
ing a pint of wine, was fixed at 6s. On Sept. 
27, 1821, the supper meeting, after being held 
for eighty years, gave place to a monthly dinner, 
held, successively, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Willis’s Rooms, and the Holborn Restaurant 
during the season, which then lasted from Oct. 
to July, but now numbers six meetings, begin- 
ning in Nov. Since 1919 the meetings have 
been held at Carpenter’s Hall. 

In 1811 was offered for the first time a prize 
of a silver cup, value ten guineas, 

*for the best madrigal In not less than four nor 
more than six parts, the upper part or parts to be for 
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one or two treble voices. The character of the com- 
position to be after the manner of the madrigals by 
Bcnncl., Wilbye, Morley, Weelkes, Ward, Marenzio, 
and others, and each part to contain a certain melody 
either in figure or imitation ; therefore, a melody 
harmonised will be inadmissible.' 

The prize was given to W. Beale's ‘ Awake, 
sweet muse.’ The earlier members of the 
Society included : 

Immyns, Dr. John Worgan, Sir John Hawkins, Rev. 
C. Torriano, Jonathan Battishill, E. T. Warren, Dr. 
Arne and his son Michael, Lutfman Atterbury, Theo- 
dore Aylward, Joah Bates, Dr. B. Cooke, James Bart- 
leman, J. P. Street, librarian of the Society, R. J. S. 
Stevens. W Horsley, SpofTorth, Robert Cooke, W. 
Beale, Dr. Callcott, W. Hawes, W. Linley, G. E. 
Williams, Sir J. 1. Rogers, T. Greatorex, J. T. Cooper, 
Jonathan Nield, Rev. W. J. Hall, P. J. Salomons, 
Vincent Novello, Thomas Oliphant, J. W. Hobbs, 
J. Calkin, G. Cooper, James Turle. 

Up to 1820 the members presided in rotation, 
but in that year it was resolved to appoint Sir 
J. L. Rogers as permanent president. The 
office has since been filled by various w'ell- 
known music-lovers and professional musicians, 
including, 

Lord Saltoun, Lord Alvcrstone, Lord Howard de 
Walden, Sir E. E. Cooper, Otto Goldschmidt, Sullivan, 
Sir G. Martin, and Sir F. Bridge. 

The conductors or musical directors per- 
manently appointed since W. Hawes, 1809-46, 
have been : James Turle, 1846-49 ; James 
King, 1849-54 ; Cipriani Potter, 1865-70 ; 
Otto Goldschmidt, 1871-77 ; Sir John Stainer, 
1878-87 ; Sir J. F. Bridge, 1887-1924 ; and 
Stanley Roper to the present time. Under the 
present rules the Society consists of forty 
members, elected by ballot, the subscription 
(including dinner fees) being five guineas. 
From 1881 two prizes, T. Molineux’s of £10 
and the Society’s of £5 were awarded annually 
until 1889, and triennially from 1891. The 
office of hon. secretary, held from July 1871 
by J. Edward Street, afterwards by his son, 
Oscar W. Street, is now filled by Stanley 
Edgar. c. m., with addns. 

MAELZEL, JoiLA-NN Nepomuk (6. Ratisbon, 
Aug. 15, 1772 ; d. July 21, 1838), son of an 
organ-builder, was an inventor, whose fame 
is preserved by the Metronome {q.v,) called by 
his name. 

In 1792 he settled in Vienna, and devoted 
himself to teaching music, and to constructing 
an automaton instrument of flutes, trumpets, 
drums, cymbals, triangle, and strings struck 
by hammers, which played music by Haydn, 
Mozart and Crescentini, and was sold for 3000 
florins. His next machine was the Pan- 
harmonicon; like the former, but with clarinets, 
violins and violoncellos added. It was worked 
by weights acting on cylinders, and was ex- 
hibited in Vienna in 1804. Maelzel then 
bought Kempelen’s Chessplayer ; and took it 
with the Panharmonicon to Paris. The Chess- 
player he afterwards sold to Eugene Beau- 
harnais. He next constructed a Trumpeter, 
which played the Austrian and French cavalry 


marches and signals, with marches and allegros 
by Woigl, Dussek and Pleyol. In 1808 he was 
appointed court mechanician, and about that 
time made some ear trumpets, one of which 
Beethoven used for years. In 1812 he opened 
the * Art Cabinet,’ among the attractions of 
which were the Trumpeter and a new and en- 
larged Panharmonicon ; and soon afterwards 
made public a musical chronometer, an im- 
provement of a machine by Stockel, for whicili 
he obtained certificates from Beethoven and 
other loading musicians. 

Maelzel and Beethoven wore at this time on 
very friendly terms. They had arranged to 
visit London together, and Maelzel had mean- 
time aided the great master in his impecuni- 
osity by urging on him a loan of 50 ducats in 
gold In order to add to the attractions of 
the Panharmonicon, which they proposed to 
take with them, Maelzel conceived and 
sketched in detail the design ^ of a piece to 
commemorate the battle of Vittoria (June 21, 
1813), which Beethoven composed for the 
instrument. While it was being arranged on 
the barrel, Maelzel further induced him to score 
it for the orchestra, with the view to obtain 
funds for the journey ; and it was accordingly 
scored, and performed at a concert on Dec. 8, 
1813, the programme of which consisted of the 
Symphony No. 7, the marches of Dussek and 
Pleyel, by the automaton, and the Battle-piece. 
The concert was rei)eated on the 12th, and the 
two yielded a net profit of over 4000 florins. At 
this point Beethoven took offence at Maelzel’s 
having announced the Battle-piece as his 
property, broke completely with him, rejected 
the Trumpeter and his marches, and held a 
third concert (Jan. 2, 1814) for his own sole 
benefit. After several weeks of endeavour to 
arrange matters, Maelzel depart(^d to Munich 
with his Panharmonicon, including the Battle- 
piece, and also with a full orch(\stral score of 
the same, w’hich ho had obtained witlioiit 
Beethoven’s concurrence and caused to be 
performed at Munich. Beethoven on iliis 
entered an action against him in the Vienna 
courts, and it is his memorandum of the grounds 
of the action, as prepared for his advocate, 
which is usually entitled his ‘ deposition.’ ^ 
Ho further addressed a statement ® to the 
musicians of London, entreating them not to 
countenance or support Maelzel. 

The action came to nothing, and Maelzel 
does not appear to have gone to London. Ho 
stopped at Amsterdam, and there got from 
Winkel, a Dutch mechanic, the idea of employing 
anew form of pendulum as a Metronome { q . v .). 
He soon perfected the instrument, obtained a 
patent for it, and in 1816 we find him in Paris 
established as a manufacturer of this metro- 
nome, under the style of ‘ Malzl et Cie.’ A wish 


1 MoBoheles, note to hla BcMnSUtr, i. 1R4. 

Thayer, Ui. 466. a Thayer, lU, 467 
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to repurchase Kompelon’s Chessplayer and to 
push his Metronome took him back to Munich 
and Vienna in 1817. Beethoven’s good word 
was of more consequence than any one else’s, 
and knowing Maelzel’s cleverness, Beethoven’s 
amenability to a good companion, and the 
fact that the performance on which the lawsuit 
was grounded having taken place out of 
Austria, the action could not lie, it need not 
surprise us to find that the suit was given up, 
and the costs divided equally. After this 
Maelzel travelled much, and even reached the 
United States, where ho passed the rest of his 
life, except a voyage or two to the West Indies, 
exhibiting the Chessplayer, the Conflagration 
of Moscow and his other curious inventions.^ 
Ho was found d(^ad in his berth on board the 
American brig Otis. Maelzel was evidently a 
sharp, shrewd, clever man of business, with a 
strong propensity to use the ideas of others 
for his own benefit. 

His Metronome was entirely different from 
the Stt)ckel-Malzel ‘ Chronometer,’ and it w^as 
upon the latter and not upon the Metronome 
that Beethoven wrote the cate.h which is 
connected with the Allegret t o of his Symphony 
No. 8. A. w. T. 

MANNERGESAN(iVEHElN (Ger.), an as- 
sociation of men formed for the cidtivation of 
singing in parts — Itmors and basses. They 
sprang from the Li(‘d(^rtafeln ; famous ex- 
amples are those founded by Dr. A. Schmid in 
Vienna (1845), and by Eranz Weber in Cologne. 
Thc^y now flourish and are an important part of 
the popular musical life in all German-speaking 
countries. (See Lusdektafel.) f. a. 

MANNERGESANGVEREIN ARION, see 
New York. 

MAS81G = suitable. Applied to tempo it is 
the German equivalent of Moderate, used much 
by Schumann, as in the sixth of the fugues on 
the name Bach. ‘ Jm massigen Tempo ’ occurs 
in the fourth figure of his op. 72, ‘ 8ehr massig ’ 
in the Lager-scene, No. 3 of op. 7 0. His ‘ Massig 
durchaus energisch,’ in the second movement of 
the Fantasia in C, op. 17, is translated ‘ Mode- 
rate con enorgia.’ M. 

MAESTOSO — * with majesty,’ or in a digni- 
fied way. It is used either alone, as a direction 
of time, in which case it indicates a pace rather 
slower than andante, or, combined with other 
indications of tempo, as a guide to the expres- 
sion. Beethoven uses it frequently in both 
these ways. M. 

MAESTRO = master. Maestro di cappella is 
the exact Italian equivalent to the German 
term Kapellmeister, or conductor. 

Maestro dei putti (master of the boys) is an 
office which was founded in 1538 (not, as is 
generally supposed, in the Papacy of Julius II., 
which was much earlier), and which was first 

t See Prof. G. Allen, f>f PhUa4eii»hi», U In tbe Book of the 

A.n»wiftan C&ew CoXtgraU. 


held by Arcadelt. Its duties are to teach sing, 
ing to the boys of St. Peter’s, in Rome, and 
more or less to superintend the choir arrange, 
ments. It thus represents our ‘ Choirmaster.* 
(See Arcadelt.) 

Maestro al cembalo was an officer at the 
Opera, next in importance to the conductor, 
and occasionally taking his place. His duties 
consisted of superintending the rehearsals of the 
music, and accompanying at them. This post 
was hold by Handel at Hamburg, when he was 
quite young (see Handel), and afterwards by 
Mattheson. M. 

MAG AD A, or MAGAS (Greek), the semicir- 
cular wooden bridge fixed at one or both ends 
of the moiiochord. The name was also applied 
to the movable bridge inserted below the string 
of the monochord to mark the harmonic inter- 
vals (Boethius, iv. 18), and generally to the 
bridge in stringed instruments ( Philos tratus, 
778). (See Monociiord.) j. f. r. s. 

MAGADIS, an ancient Greek instrument, 
our knowledge of which is almost wholly de- 
rived from a passage in the fourteenth book of 
Athonaeus, in which the scattered references 
to it in Greek literature are brought together. 
Athenaeus died in a.d. 194. The instrument 
had then long boon obsolete, and the doubts 
which existed as to its exact form and structure 
are no nearer solution at the present day. From 
the conflicting statements of the authorities 
quoted, some of w’hom identify it with the 
pectis, others wdth the sambuca and others 
again with the psaltery, it would seem that the 
magadis was an instrument of the dulcimer 
type, provided with a bridge (magas) or bridges 
so placed that octaves could bo played on 
adjoining strings. It was introduced from the 
East through the Lydians, and was in use in 
Greece as early as the Cth century b.c., when 
Anacreon speaks of placing on a magadis of 
twenty strings. According to Aristoxenus it 
was played without a plectrum. The character- 
istic of the instrument was the production of 
sounds in octaves, and consequently we find the 
name also applied to a species of double flute, 
also said to be of Lydian origin, on which 
octaves could be played, and a verb magadizein 
signifying to play in octavos on any instrument 
(Pseudo- Aristotle, 18). J. F. R. s. 

MAGALHAES, Filippe de (6. Azeitao, Lis- 
bon, end of 16th cent.), Portuguese composer. 
After working with IVIanuel Mendes at Evora, 
he became choirmaster at the Misericordia at 
Lisbon, and in 1614 master of the Chapel 
Royal, Lisbon, under the Spanish King Philip 
HI. His printed works include ‘ Missarum 
Libor,* Lisbon, Craesbeck, 1631 (Evora Cathe- 
dral) ; ‘ Cantica B.V.,’ Lisbon, Craesbeck, 
1636. ‘Cantus ecclesiasticus,’ Lisbon, 1641, 
1642 ; Antwerp, J691 (B.M.). j. b. t. 

MAGE, Pierre dit, organist at the Coll6giale 
de Saint-Quentin, 1703-13, was a pupil of 
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Marchand in Paris. In 1733 he took part in 
the installation of the groat organ at Notre 
Dame, Paris. His fine ‘ Livre d'orgue,* which 
appeared in 1708 and was republished by 
Guilmant and Pirro, was known by J. S. Bach 
and his pupils. r. 

MAGGIELLO (Magiello), Domtnico, of 
Valeggio, near Verona (second half of 16th 
cent.), composed 2 books of madrigals a 6 v. 
(Venice 1567 and 1568). 

MAGGINI, Gio. Paolo (b. Brescia, 1581 ; 
d, there, c. 1628), a celebrated Italian violin- 
maker. According to infermation culled from 
the Brescian State Archives, Maggini’s family 
came originally from Botticino, a village in the 
neighbouring hills of Brescia. His grandfather, 
Bartolommeo de Maggini, lived and died at Bot- 
ticino, but after his death his son Zovan or 
Giovanni, migrated with his wife Giulia, to 
Brescia, where Paolo, their second son, was bom. 
The Broscian Income Tax papers for 1568 state 
that Gio. Paolo’s elder brother was a shoemaker, 
but no mention is made of his father following 
any profession or trade. In all probability he 
was a retired farmer with private means. 

Nothing is known of Gio. Paolo’s childhood, 
or what caused him to adopt the profession of 
violin-making, but a legal document, signed by 
him in 1602, proves two things clearly : first, 
that his signature is that of a person of scanty 
education, and, secondly, that at the ago of 
21 he was working in Brescia as an apprentice 
under Gasparo da Sal6. On Jan. 20, 1615, 
he married Maddalena Anna, daughter of 
Messer Faust Forrestio, and after his marriage 
he and his wife settled in a house in the Contrada 
del Palazzo Vecchio del Podcsta. In this home, 
with the assistance of his apprentice, Jacopo de 
Lanfranchini, Maggini built up a very successful 
business in the manufacture of citharas, violon- 
cellos, violas and violins. In 1626 he prospered 
still more, and acquired a second house and shop 
in the Contrada delle Bombasaire, whither he 
removed with his wife and family. He also 
purchased property in the hills and plains sur- 
rounding Brescia, and a residential farm-house 
and land, which abutted upon the grandfather’s 
old home near the village of Botticino. The 
date of his death is conjectural. After 1626 the 
Brescian Income Tax papers cease to mention 
his name, and in 1632 he was undoubtedly dead, 
as, in a schedule presented in that year by his 
son Carlo, he uses the formula ‘ Filius quondam 
Johannis Pauli.’ Although documentary evi- 
dence proves that Maggini’s wife died on Nov. 
24, 1651, and was buried in the church of 
St. Agatha, all research for the certificate of her 
husband’s death and burial has been in vain. 
It is possible that as the town of Brescia was 
ravaged by an excessively severe plague in 
1632, Maggini was one of its victims, and being 
taken to one of the * pest-houses * which were 
organised for the sick, at the public expense. 


died away from home, without any note of his 
death or burial being made. 

As a maker, Msiggini’s name is associated with 
many progressive innovations in the construc- 
tion of the violin, and especially in the method 
of cutting the wood. In his earliest work these 
alterations are not discernible, as he was still 
under the influence of Gasparo da Sal6, whose 
inaccuracy of modelling, rough workmanship, 
and dark brown varnish he at first copied. But 
M^ien ho once cast aside the methods of his 
veteran master, and of the old school of viol- 
makers, Maggini created an era in the history of 
violin-making, which has deservedly immortal- 
ised his name. He was among tlie first makere 
who discarded the then customary method of 
cutting the soft pine- wood used for the bellies 
of violins in what is termed ‘ slab fashion,’ i.e. 
parallel with the upward growth of the tree, and 
instead, adopted the practice of using the wood 
the straight way of the grain, brought about by 
cutting it wedge-ways out of the tree from the 
bark inwards to the core. Ho w'as almost, if 
not quite the earliest maker to use corner blocks 
and linings such as are now employed, and he 
modulated his thicknesses with far more inten- 
tion and accuracy than any of his predecessors. 
Maggini’s purfling is lx.'autifully executed. His 
instruments are mostly ornamentally or double 
purfled, but there are some violins of his bearing 
the single line. Three of these, and one viola 
are known to exist. Many of his violins bear a 
purfled or painted conventional design upon 
the back, but as his violin model advanced in 
originality, so he gradually discarded the 
customary ornamentations so dear to the viol- 
makers, probably having discovered that this 
practice only served to muflle the tone of his 
instruments. His violins are largo in size, and 
are made of the best materials. The model is 
quite original, and bears no resemblance to the 
Amati pattern ; the varnish of his best instru- 
ments is orange-yellow, the ff holes are clearly 
cut, the lower circles, in contradistinction to 
those of Stradivarius, being always smaller than 
the upper ones, a feature peculiar to Maggini. 
The scroll is well cut, but shorter than that of 
other makers, and for this reason appears to be 
wider than it really is. The labels are placed 
close to the centre of his instruments : they are 
in black Roman type, and, like those of his 
master da Sal6, are undated. 

Maggini was not a prolific maker, the result of 
his life’s work, as represented by extant instru- 
ments, numbering about fifty violins and under 
two dozen tenors and violoncellos. For this 
reason authentic specimens of his work are 
scarce. Some of his finest fiddles have been in 
the hands of Ole Bull, Leonard, Vieuxt^emps 
and de B^riot ; the last-named possessed two 
fine examples, one of which he picked up in an 
old curiosity shop in Paris for 15 franca. An 
excellent summary of Maggini’s contributions 
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to the development of violins, violas and violon- 
cellos is given in Lady Huggins’s Gio. Paolo 
Maggini, published by the firm of Hill & Sons. 

No authentic pupils of Maggini have come to 
light. None of his seven children followed their 
father’s i)rofession ; his only surviving son. 
Carlo Francesco, became a silk merchant, but 
the Maggini influence can be clearly traced both 
in the Cuarnerius and the ‘ Long Strad ’ models. 
In modem times few makers have been more 
copied, both honestly and dishonestly. Fine 
copies were made by Bernard Simon Fendt and 
Remy (two French makers who settled in 
London) ; by Larches, and N. F. Vuillaume in 
Belgium ; by Gand (pere), Bernadel, Chanot 
and Vuillaume in Paris, and at Mirecourt, where 
it is one of the favourite models. 

Bibl. — G/o PaoJtt itaffffini, hit Life and Waric, compiled and 
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Afakerx and Imitators, by (JboiiuB Hart (boridoti, Iltstory of 

the Violin by William Handyh and Simon Anuhkw Fobrteb 
(London, 18G4), Old Violin* and their Makers, Jamks 1M. Flemino 
(London, 1S8H). La Lutherie et les luthiers, A. Vidai- (I’ariK, 1HH9). 
Le I'iolon, A. Roykr (roriw, IHHfi). Maggini {Jean Paul), Blog, 
univ. des musiclens, F. J. Ft^tw. Luthomunographie historique ei 
ratsonnfe. Lb Phintr N. YorsorpoFE (Paris, lh5G). 7 liutai antichi 
e moiiami, O. uk IMcoLELi-ia (Florence. 1«86). / miei HoZini, M. 

Villa (Havi^iano, 1KH8). JJi Oiot'anni Paulo Maggini eeUbre Hutaio 
hresriano, D. Amoklo Keren 7.1 (Kre«cla, ItS'JO). La patria di 
Uiovanni Paolo Maggini, 1>. Anoklo Bkrkn/.i (('remona, 1891). 
Die V inline, und thre Meister, VON J. V. Wahiklewski (Leipzig, 

E. H.-A. 

MAGGlOllE (Ital.) = ‘ major.’ It is used as 
a supplementary guide in passages of music 
where a change is made from the minor to the 
major mode, generally to the tonic, not the 
relative maj<^r, lest a careless reader should 
disregard the correction of the minor signature. 

M. 

MAGIC FLI/TE, see Zauberflote. 

MAGNARL, Lucien Denis Gabriel Al- 
BiiKic (6. Paris, Juno 9, 18fi5 ; killed at Baron, 
Oise, Sept. 3, 1914), French composer, was the 
son of Francis Magnard, who w^as editor of 
Lc Figaro from 1879 94. 

He studied the piano in his youth, and in 
1880 matriculated at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where his first masters were Dubois (harmony) 
and Massenet (composition). He left this in- 
stitution in 1888 and became a pupil of Vincent 
di’Indy. He was at that periocl strongly under 
the influence of Wagner’s music. In 1889-90 
ho wrote his first symphony, and in 1891 com- 
pleted his first dramatic score, ‘ Yolande.* 
This first symphony was pertormed in 1893 at 
Angers (no other performance was ever given), 
and ‘ Yolande ' in 1893 at Brussels. The 
‘ Chant funebre,* written under the influence 
of his father’s death, was completed in 1895, at 
a time when he was already planning his lyric 
drama * Guercceur,’ which was finished in 1901. 
In 1902 Ysaye and Pugno gave the first per- 
formance of his violin sonata. At that time 
Magnard, who was saturnine and distrustful 
by nature, had already developed a tendency 
to receive advances with suspicion, and an 
intense dislike for anything resembling solf- 


' advertisement. He became his own publisher, 
and thereby sacrificed all the aids to diffusion 
which a competent business organisation may 
provide. The public, on the other hand, did 
not prove responsive to his music (except at 
Nancy, whore his friend and colleague, Guy 
Ropartz, made all his chief works known). The 
few, often inadequate, performances of liis 
works that took place in Paris (e.gr. string 
quartet, 1904 ; third symphony, 1906 ; con- 
cert performance of one act of ‘ Guercceur,* 
1910 ; ‘ Berenice ’ at the Op6ra-Comique, 1911) 
did not create a profound impression except 
among a very small circle. But if his admirers 
were few, they were enthusiastic ; and they 
never ceased to support his music staunchly. 
This was the one bright spot in the tragedy of 
his artistic career. At the outset of the w^ar, 
W'hen the Germans reach f^d Baron, w’here he 
lived, he fired on them from his window ; he 
was killed, and his house burned down. The 
fire destroyed the only existing copies of his 
‘ Yolande,’ of his songs op. 3, of the score two 
acts of ‘ Guercoeur,’ and of a newly completed 
set of twelve songs. 

Magnard ’s music is austere in character. He 
did not believe in the possibility of poetic ex- 
pression in music. Deeply interested in 
musical architecture, he devoted his utmost 
attention to form, and aimed at achieving new 
forms without infringing traditional principles. 
For colour and ornamentation he cared very 
little. His harmonic schemes and his scoring 
are plain and unadorned. Gaston Carraud ^ 
defines the main idiosyncrasies of his music 
thus : 

* His tendency was to intensify the dramatic ele- 
ment in his instrumental music, and to introduce into 
dramatic music tlie and restraint of pure s.vm- 
phonic mu8i(i. He expected from the co-operation of 
symphony and drama that symphony should govern 
the flow of dramatic matter, endow that matter with 
an order, a logic, a rhythm similar to ita own. For 
him, symplKmy and drama arc two parallel tMnm. 
which, in the course of tlu ir evolution, may be brought 
closer to one another, l)nt never intermingle. Hym- 
plionic music will ac(iiiirc a greater wealth of tlramatk 
signiflcance without ceasing to be self-supporting ; and 
the texture of dramatic music will he Improved by the 
operation of primuples which are those of pure music. 

’ His later works illustrate, his progress in tliat two- 
fold respect : tlie lyric drama “ B6r(inice ” is an in- 
stance of pure, severe classicism ; whereas in the 
violoncello sonata and the fourth symphony tlie 
dramatic cliara(‘t.cr is more intense than cvijr. 

‘ From the interpenetration of drama and music, 
Magnard expected the long-desired form which would 
satisfy both senses and mind, esthetic conceptions anc* 
spontaneous emotions. His works are so many stepr 
towards that gradual concourse of two modes of 
expressing the same Inner activity.* 

Magnard’s works remain untried and prac- 
tically unknown outside France. Even in 
France there has boon no adjustment so far 
between the high praise of his admirers and the 
unqualified detractions of a limited number of 
writers. But what may be confidently asserted 
is that his music is worthy of earnest attention. 
It may never become popular, hut it has power 

1 la Via, Vwvrf et la mart d'AlMric Magnard. (Parle. 1922 J 
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and depth, and is remarkable for its im- 
passioned earnestness, stern resolution, gravity, 
and concentration. m. n. c. 




UST OF WOEKS 


8 Plano Pleceii. 1891. 

2. ‘ Suite riiMnw le Rtvle ancien,* orchestra. 1892. 

8. Six Songs. 1891. 

4 . 1st Symphony. 1894. 

5. ‘ Yolonde,’ lyric drama In 3 acts. 1894. 

6. 2nd Symphonv. 1899. 

7. * Promenades, piano. 1896. 

8. Quintet, piano and ninds. 1904. 

9. * Chant fundbre,* orchestra. 1904. 

10. Overture, orchestra. 1904. 

11. 3rd 83rmphony. 1902. 

12. * Ouercceur,' lyric drama, 8 acta. 

IS. Violin Sonata. 1903. 

14. * Uymne k la Justice,* orchestra. 

15. Fo*ir Songs, baritone and piano. 

10. String Quartet. 1904. 

17. ' Hymne k Vdnus,' orchestra. 1906. 

18. Plano Trio. 1906. 

19. * Bj^rdnl e,’ Ivric drama, 3 acta. 1911. 

20. Violoncello Sonata. 1911. 

21. 4th Symphony (1913). 1918. 

The dales given are those of original publications. Works opp. 
8-20 were first published by Magnard himself, and are now taken 
over by Kouart and Lerulle. 


1904. 


1903. 

1908. 


MAGNIFICAT. The ‘ Song of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ’ has been used as the Vesper 
canticle of the Western Church from time 


immemorial ; and the evening office has 
always been so constructed as to lead up to it 
as its chief point of interest. 

In plain-song services it is sung to the same 
tones as the psalms, but to a different form, 
with more elaborate intonations and mediations 


(see Psalmody). 

After the invention of descant a custom 


arose of singing Magnificat in alternate verses 
of plain-song and Faux Bourdon (q.v.). 
Sometimes the Faux Bourdon was simply a 
harmonised psalm- tunc, with the melody in the 
tenor, as in the following example of a very 
beautiful * Use ’ which has long been tra- 
ditional in French cathedrals. 


Mougnificat^ Prirni Toni. 






Sometimes the plain-song was contrasted 
with an original Faux Bourdon, wTitten in the 
required mode, but not, like the former ex- 
ample, on the actual melody of the psalm-tone. 
Dr. Burney, during his visit to Rome, met 
with an exceedingly interesting MS. collection 
of Faux Bourdons of this description, by some 
of the greatest masters of the 16th century. 
From his autograph transcription of this 
volume — now preserved under the name of 
Studij di Palestriruif in the British Museum — 
we extract the following beautiful example by 
Giovanni Maria Nanini.^ 

> It will b« seen that Nanlnl baa ended his chant with the 
Hanxkouy ol the domluaat, instead of that proper to the final of 


Ton. IV. 



But the development of the idea did not rest 
here. It is scarcely possible to name any great 
church composer who has not illiistraietl the 
text of the canticle with original music over 
and over again. s. r. 

For the English treatment of Magnifi(iat see 
Service. 

MAGPIE MADRIGAL SOCIETY, TH E. In 
1885 and 1886 Alfn'd Scott Gatty eollected a 
small choir to sing choruses and glees af- the 
concerts given by Helen Countess of Radnor for 
charitable purposes. These practices proved 
so popular that in November 1886 a society 
was founded under the name of ‘ The Magpie 
Minstrels,* its object being, to quote the 
Society’s minutes — ‘ to give (’oncerts for charit- 
able purposes, the nature of whicdi shall be left 
to the discretion and selection of the Com- 
mittee.* 

Lionel Benson w as the conductor, and the 
numbers which in the first instance w^ere limited 
to 80, rose by rapid degrees to nearly 200. In 
1889 H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, became President of the Society. In 
1889 the first Invitation Concert was given, and 
later one Charity Concert and one Invitation 
Concert wwo given annually. Over £1500 has 
been handed over to various Charitable Institu- 
tions. At first ‘ The Magpies ’ wxto associated 
at their concerts w^ith ‘ The Wandering Min- 
strels’ Amateur Orchestral Society,’ also con- 
ducted by Lionel Benson, The name of the 
society was altered from ‘ The Magpie Min* 
strols ’ to ‘ The Magpie Madrigal Society ’ in 
1896. In order to encourage good vocal part- 
writing ‘ a cappella ’ the society, from time to 
time, gave prizes for competition among the 
students of the R.C.M. and R.A.M., the prize 
works being performed at the Invitation Con- 
certs. Many of the best known madrigals have 
been included in the programmes, but a special 
feature was the performance of many fine wmrks 


the mode. A similar peculiarity Is observable In many other Faux 
Bourdons adapted by the old masters to alternate verses of Canticles 
and Psalms. The reason of this is self-evident. One or other of 
the subsidiary cadences of the mode is employed, in order that its 
true final cadence may be reserved for the conclusion of the 
antiphon which is to follow. The Slstine Miierert may be cited 
as the exception which proves the rule. It ends with the proper 
final cadence, because, in the office of T^twbrae, it is alwai^s suur 
without an antiphon (see Aktithok). 
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of all schools of tho 16th and 17th centuries. 
Most of them were unearthed and edited by 
the conductor. Nearly all tho unaccompanied 
choral works of Brahms were performed by the 
society at one time or another ; and some of the 
unaccompanied choral works of Peter Cornelius 
were introduced to the English public for the 
first time. 

Many compositions wore specially written for 
tho society by Parry (who was elected President 
of tho Society in 1906), Stanford, C. H. Lloyd, 
Alan Gray, Honschel, H. Vaughan -Williams, 
Eaton Faning, Maude V. White, Arthur 
Somervell and J. Blumenthal. The society 
came to an end in 1911. See The Magpie 
Madrigal Society, 1886-1911 (Chiswick Press, 
1911), a privately printed souvenir giving a 
complete list of concert programmes and other 
information. S. ii. w. 

MAGYAR ^ (Hungarian) MUSIC. ‘ The so- 
called Hungarian style of musics,’ says the 
writer <.)f two excellent articles on this subject 
in the Monthly Miifikal Record for Feb. and 
Mar. 1877, 

‘ as it lias come to bo recognised, cannot by any 
means iu' regarded as indigenous, but may most pro- 
perly ])c brielly delined as tb(‘ product of a commixture 
of several races. More than one-fourth of the poiJula- 
tion of Hungary ])ropcr (oc. 'rrunslcithan Hungary, 
as it has conu‘ to l>e <‘alled since its union with the 
Austrian empire in 18(h9 consists of Magyars, the 
descendants ot tli(' ancient .Scythians of the Tartar- 
Mongoliiin stock, wlio, after wandering from the Ural 
mountains to the Caspian Sea, and thence to Kiev, 
cstiihlished themsehes in Hungary in the Dtli c<‘ntnry. 
The remaiiKler of the population Is ma<b; up of .Slavs, 
Germans, VVallachians, Jews and tJipsies. Of this 
ml.xed j)r)pulatioii, the Magyars, as the dominant 
lords of (he soil, and the Gipsi<‘s, as the privileged 
musicians of tlie c<unitry, are in the iiiaiii to be re- 
g.arde<l as the joint originators of the national style.’ 

The union of these two latter races re.sulted in 
the combination of their musical characteristics. 
That of the Magyar mu.sic is the peculiarity of 
its rhythms, and that of tho Gij)sy music is the 
presence of turns, embelli.shmciits, and ‘grace- 
notes ' added to and built upon tho melody, and 
eventually becoming a most important feature 
in it.^ 

This latter peculiarity, together with the scale 
which is characteristic of the music of Hungary 
in common with many other nations of Eastern 
Europe — a scale with two superfluous seconds, 
or the harmonic minor with a sharp fourth — 


5 *^ ^ 


seem to indicate an Asiatic origin. (The or- 
dinary European scales are also in use.) These 
two chief characteristics will be examined in 
order. 

(1) The rhythms, of Magyar origin.— The 
groat distinctive feature of the bar-rhythms is 
syncopation, generally consisting of the accen- 
tuation of the second quaver in the bar of 2-4 


* For the true Hungarian folk-song see the article Soho. 

• flee an easay bv Carl Kngel on Th* Mutic of the CHpsiee, Mtu- 
1880. pp. 219. 274'. 832. 389. 
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time (the rh 3 dyhm known as alia zoppa, * in a 
limping way ’), but sometimes extending over 
larger spacjes, as in No. 2 of the ‘ Ungarischo 
Tarize ’ of Brahms, bars 1-2, 6-6, etc., where 
the syncopation extends over two bars. Even 
where tho melody is without syncopation, the 
accompaniment almost always has it. The 
phrase-rhythms are not confined to strains of 
4 and 8 bars, but phrases of 3, 6, 6, 7, and 8 
bars are not unfrequently to be met with. As 
examples of 3- and 6-bar rhythms may bo cited 
the third and first of Brahms’s ‘ Ungarische 
Tiinze,’ and of 7-bar rhythm, the finst part of 
the following melody : 





Tine, 


D.a 




3-4 time, and consequently 6-8, is almost un- 
kno\\Ti in genuine Magyar music, although some 
modern Hungarian composers have introduced 
it in slow movements. The following very fine 
‘ Hallgato ’ is referred to triple time by the 
best authorities ; it is a ‘ Lassii ’ or slow move- 
ment, but is not intended for the dance — 



In the ‘ Lassii ’ the actual value of the notes 
depends far more upon the accentuation of the 
words sung, than is the case in the quicker 
movements. A very beautiful rhythm of seven 
in a bar (written, for greater clearness, as a bar 
of 3-4 followed by a bar of common time) occurs 
in the ‘ Hungarian Song ’ on w hich Brahms has 
written variations, op. 21, No. 2. 

(2) The turns and embellishments added to 
tho melody, of Gipsy, and hence Oriental, origin. 
— ^This peculiarity has been observed by travel- 
lers in India, who say that in the performance 
of the nativesany embellishments and ‘ fioriture * 
are permitted to be introduced at the will of the 
jjerformer, provided only that the time of tho 
melody remains intact. The following is a list 
of the most characteristic turns and ‘ grace- 
notes ’ used in this music : 
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and the double cadence 



to which may be added 



But the importance of ‘ Hungarian * music 
lies not so /nuch in its intrinsic beauty or in- 
terest, as in the use made of it by the classical 
masters, and the influence which it exercises on 
their works. The first composer of note who 
embodies its peculiarities is Haydn. The most 
obvious instance of course is the well-known 
‘ Rondo air Ongarese,’ or ‘ Gipsy Rondo,’ in the 
Trio No. 1 in G major ; but there are many 
passages in his w'orks which show that the 
years during which he held the post of con- 
ductor of Prince Ksterhazy’s private (and al- 
most entirely Hungarian) band, were not with- 
out their effect. 1 nstances of this may be found 
in many of the ‘ Salomon symphonies ’ (the 
symphony in Bh, No. 9), etc. (see further, A 
Croatian Composer, by W. H. Hadow, 1897). 
The composer w ho has made the greatest use of 
* Hungarian ’ characteristics is Schubert. Con- 
stantly throughout his w'orks we come upon a 
peculiarity which at once tells us of its nation- 
ality. The C major sym})hony (No. 9) for 
instance, the A minor string quartet, and the 
fantasia in C major, op. 15, are full of ‘ Hun- 
garian’ feeling and character, while almost all 
the peculiarities of the style are present in the 
splendid ‘ Divertissement k la hongroise ’ 
(op. 54). 

It is enough to ciU) the names of Liszt, 
Brahms and Joachim, to bring to the mind of 
every reader the use made by each of them of 
‘ Hungarian ’ forms and themes. We may think 
it onl}’^ natural that the first and the last of 
those should, being natives of Hungary, have a 
natural love for their national music, as we see 
in the ‘Legend of St. Elizabeth,’ the symphonic 
poem ‘ Hungaria,’ the fourteen ‘ Rhapsodies 
hongroises,’ by Liszt, and the noble Hungarian 
violin concerto of Joachim. In the case of 
Brahms, however, there is no national prejudice 
to which the partiality for the Hungarian ele- 
ment might be ascribed, and yet here we meet 
with many Magyar characteristics, not only in 
the ‘ Ungarische T&nze,’ which are nothing 
more than transcriptions for the piano of the 
wild performance of the Hungarian bands 
(according to the best authorities on this sub- 
jeot}» but also in the sextets for strings, the G 


minor quartet for pianoforte and strings, the 
pianoforte variations, etc. 

The following are some of the most important 
Magyar forms of composition : 

Dances. — The Csdrdks (the name derived 
from Csdrda, an inn on the Puszta (plain), 
where this dance was first performed). It was 
introduced into Hungary from Bohemia by 
Csermdk, and was very quickly adopted as a 
national dance. Every Csdrdas consists of two 
movements, — a ‘ Lassu,’ or slow movement, 
andante maestoso and a ‘ Fries,’ or ‘ quickstep,’ 
allegro vivace. Those two alternate at the will 
of the dancers, a sign being given to the 
musicians when a change is wished. 

The ‘ Kor-tdnez,’ or Society- Dance, of which 
a part consists of a Toborzo, or Recruiting dance. 
A great number of these w'ere arranged or 
composed by Lavotta. 

The ‘ Kanasz-tanez,’ or Swineherd’s Dance, 
is danced by the lower classes only. 

Operas. — Among national Magyar operas — 
i.e. operas of w'hich the libretti arc founded on 
national historic events, and the music is char- 
acterised by Magyar rhythms, etc. — may be 
mentioned ‘ Hunyady Liiszlo,’ ‘ Bat hori Maria,* 
‘ Bank Ban,’ and ‘ Brankovics,’ by Franz 
Erkel, and the comic opera ‘ Ilka,’ by Doppler. 
Besides these tw'o composers, the names of 
Mocsonyi, Cstlszar, Fay and Bart ha, may be 
given as examples of operatic writers. 

Songs. — Many collections of Nepdal, or popu- 
lar songs, have been published. The best col- 
lection is that of Gyula Kaldy, containing songs 
of the first part of the 19th century ; the seven 
volumes of Bartalus, and the collection made in 
the middle of the 18th century by Adam Hor- 
vath, are of value. Panna Czinka’s collection 
of gipsy melodies may also be mentioned. One 
tune, ‘ Reptilj Fecskem,’ has been made widely 
known by Remenyi’s adaptation of it for the 
violin. 

The famous national tune, the ‘ Rakoezy 
March,’ was, in its original form, a lament for 
the hero Rakoezy, played on the tarogatc) — an 
instrument resembling a cor anglais — about the 
end of the 18th century. It was arranged as 
a march early in the 19th century by Scholl, the 
conductor of a military band at Nagyvarad, 
and was heard in this form by Berlioz, who 
introduced it into his ‘ Damnation do Faust,’ 
wdth the result that it made a furore all over 
Europe. 

Many of the best of the national songs of 
Hungary have become widely popular in Eng- 
land since the publication of F. Korbay’s 
admirable arrangement of them with English 
words. 

That the Magyars know how to value their own 
national music may be shown by the establish- 
ment at Budapest of a National Conservatorium, 
and of the Royal Academy of Music, of which 
Liszt was the first Director ; there are two 
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national theatres, one for opera and the other 
for drama, besides the ‘ N6pszinhaz,’ or People’s 
Theatre. The interest in folk-song has borne 
excellent fruit in Hungary, where phonographic 
records have been made of many thousands of 
traditional tunes, and preserved in the National 
Museum at Budapest. 

The chief musical periodical of Hungary is 
the Zenevildg, edited and carried on by Pongrdc 
Kacsoh. (Information from Arthur Diosy, 
Bela Bartok, etc.) M. 

MAHILLON, a Belgian family rendered 
famous by (1) Charles Mahillon (6. 1813; 
d. 1887), who founded in Brussels (1836) the 
firm of wind instrument-makers called by his 
name. Three of his sons entered the business. 

Of them, (2) Victor {b. Brussels, Mar. 10, 
1841 ; d. St. Jean, Cap-Ferrat, June 17, 1924) 
is of outstanding importance as a writer on 
acoustics and musical instruments, and the 
honorary and zealous custodian of the museum 
of the Brussels Conservatoire. 

After studying music under some of the best 
professors there, ho appli(‘d himself to the 
practical study of wind-instrument manu- 
facture, and was taken into his father’s busincNSs 
in 1865. He started a musical journal, VEcho 
musical^ m 1869, and continued it until 1886, 
when his time became too much occupied to 
attend to its direction. In 1876 ho became the 
honorary curator of the museum of the Con- 
servatoire, which, begun with Fetis’s collection 
of 78 instruments, was, through his special 
knowledge and untiring energy, increased 
(1888) to upwards of 1500! An important 
contribution to it, of Indian instruments, has 
been a division of the fine collection of the 
Rajah 8ir Sourindro Mohun Tagore between 
the Brussels Conservatoire and the R.C.M., 
London. Victor Mahilkm published two very 
important works, besides three .synoptical 
tables of harmony, voices and instruments. 
The first is Les LUments d'acousiique musicale 
€t instrvrnfMtale, an octavo volume published in 
1874, which gained for him at Paris in 1878 the 
distinction of a silver medal. The other is the 
catalogue of the Conservatoire, which appeared 
in volumes annually from 1877, and is of the 
highest interest. As ^vell as these noteworthy 
works ho contributed to the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopmdia Jiritannica several liistorical 
and technical articles of groat value upon wind 
instruments, both wood and brass. As soon 
as Mahillon could introduce a workshop into 
the Conservatoire he did so, and he had repro- 
ductions made of many rare instruments wldch, 
through their antiquity or the neglect of 
former owners, had become too much de- 
teriorated for purposes of study. Among 
these reproductions the Roman Lituus and 
Buccina in the Music Loan Collection at 
Kensington, in 1886, will be remembered as 
(vominent objects of interest in the fine selec- 


tion contributed under Mahillon ’s auspices by 
the Brussels Conservatoire. He has reproduced 
from authentic sources the complete families 
of wind instruments that were in use in the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Victor Mahillon’s services to the Inventions 
Exhibition of 1885, in the above-named con- 
tribution of instruments to the Loan Collection, 
and the historical concerts under his direction 
performed by professors and students of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, at which several rare 
instruments were actually played upon in 
contemporary compositions, were so highly 
appreciated by the Executive Council of that 
Exhibition that a gold modal was awarded to 
him. A. J. IT. 

Bibt.. — Bulletin de la flocUU Union Munieologique, 1924, U. 
£. Clossok, Victor Mahillon. 

MAHLER, Gustav (h. Kalischt, July 7, 
1860; d. Vienna, May 18, 1911), symphonic 
composer and conductor. As a composer ho 
took the symphonic form and, with a seldom 
restrained impetuosity, enlarged and inflated it 
until it had lost all the features of balance and 
form wdiich are generally taken to be its char- 
acteristics, and became something whicli though 
still structurally sound and self-sufficient yet 
differed in feeling and idea from the classical 
model. As a conductor and as a producer of 
opera he alw^ays worked at high tension and 
wdth a meticulous attention to detail which did 
much to raise the standard of performance both 
on the concert platform and the operatic; stage. 

Mahler was born at Kalischt in Czecho- 
slovakia (at that time Bohemia), of Jewdsh 
parents, the second of a family of twelve. From 
1869-75 ho went to the grammar-school at 
Iglau, the neighbouring large town. From 
there he w as sent to Vienna, w here ho studied in 
the Conservatoire until 1878, in wdiich year ho 
met Anton Bruckner, an occurrence wdiich 
made a groat impression on the younger man, 
Hugo Wolf had entered the Conservatoire in 
the same year as Mahler, but was not able for 
long to submit to its discipline. Mahler, how'- 
ever, prospered under such teachers as Julius 
Epstein for piano, Robert Fuchs for harmony 
(Hellmesbergor is said to have excused him 
from counterpoint owing to his exceptional gifts 
of composition, a freedom which Mahler later 
regretted), and Theodor Krenn for cemposition. 
By 1877 ho had started on a course of history, 
philosophy and the history of mi /sic at the 
University of Vienna, but in 1879 ho gave up 
the course. In 1880 he left Vienna and took up 
the post of Kapellmeister during the summer 
season at Hall in Austria. This year saw the 
completion of his first mature composition, 
* Das klageiide Lied.’ 

From then onw^ards Mahler worked unre- 
mittingly as opera conductor in different towns 
in Austria and Germany, gradually making hia 
way from post to post until he iv^ached the 
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summit of the profession. In 1881 he was 
Kapellmeister at Laibach, and in 1 882 at Olmutz. 
In 1883 he was back again in Vienna, this time 
with a small appointment, chorus-master of the 
Italian opera at the Carltheater, and it was in 
this year that he made a pilgrimage to Bayreuth 
and was deeply moved on hearing * Parsifal.* 
In 1883 he finished the ‘ Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen * and took up a fresh post, the most 
important and extended hitherto, that of 
Kapellmeister at Cassel. He stayed at tliis work 
for two years and conducted operas of all styles. 
His letters from this time show him dissatisfied 
with his situation. He was already beginning 
to find a second-rate position irksome. 

In 1885 he went to fill a post at Prague 
similar to that which he had previously held at 
Olmutz. Anton Seidl was first Kapellmeister in 
Prague, but soon went on tour to America, 
leaving Mahler virtually in charge. At last 
things began to fall out for him as ho had wished. 
His performance of Beethoven’s 9th Sym- 
phony awakened enthusiasm, and to a great 
extent he was able to have his own way w'ith 
productions of Mozart and Wagner. In 1886 
he went, again as second Kapellmeister, to Leip- 
zig, remaining in the post for two years and 
increasing his knowledge of opera scores 
and his capabilities as producer whenever the 
chance offered. Here his chief was Arthur 
Nikisch. 

In 1888 ho was given his first appointment 
as director, tliis time at Budapest, where he 
found affairs in a chaotic state with the new 
Intendant, von Boniezky, struggling to keep 
the balance between the old school of opera- 
goers who preferred Rossini and Meyerbeer 
and the now Magyar element which clamoured 
for national opera. Mahler signed a contract 
for ten years and started with the utterance 
‘ I will work with enthusiasm.’ But wdthin 
two years he gave up the post and left Budapest 
disillusioned. While there he had managed 
to produce ‘ Don Giovanni ’ with such vitality 
that Brahms ejaculated ‘ famos ’ and * gross- 
artig * and called the young conductor a 
‘ devil of a fellow.’ In 1 889 ‘ Rheingold ’ and 
‘ Die Walkiire ’ wore produced in Hungarian. 

From 1891-97 he filled the post of first 
Kapellmeister in the municipal theatre at 
Hamburg. It was a step backward from his 
former directorship, but for all that these years 
in Hamburg were the most enjoyable of his life 
as a conductor of opera, and he was able to 
find real quiet, to give himself up to composi- 
tion and to the comparatively unhindered 
production of opera. In 1892 he visited 
London and conducted performances of 
German opera, with a contingent from Ham- 
burg, in Augustus Harris’s season at Drury 
Lane. It was during these years that his 
second and third symphonies were finished. 
In 1895 he became a Roman Catholic. 


In 1897 he was given the appointment of 
Kapellmeister at the Hofoper (now Staats- 
oper) in Vienna (q.v,). The post came to 
him largely through the strong recom- 
mendation of Brahms. Shortly before this 
Mahler had visited Brahms at Ischl, where 
ho lay dying, and it is possible that the elder 
man remembered the performance of ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ which had so stirred him at Buda- 
pest. It -was not long after Mahler’s return to 
Vienna that his duties were enlarged, and ho 
was given the title of Artistic Director and 
placed at the real head of affairs. This had a 
liberating influence on liis work, and enabled 
him to bring about the reforms which he at 
once started upon. During the ten years that 
he spent in this post he got through a mass of 
production of opera, wiped out the debt that 
had been crippling the Hofoper, and gathered 
about him not only a cultured and enthusiastic 
audience but a strong artistic following. 
There was nothing that he did not look into. 
Every detail of production as wtfll as of stage 
deportment and musical phrasing ho considered 
to bo within his province and worthy of his 
close attention. And all this immense zeal 
was expended for the sake of the work. For 
himself he car(‘d nothing, except in so far as ho 
was a chosen instrunumt for the doctrines of 
faultless opera-production. But he lacked a 
sense of tactful management, and as fast as ho 
made friends who wt‘ro uplifted by his energy 
and by the largeness of his vision, he made 
enemies who could not brook the methods he 
employed of riding rough-shod over the 
feelings of all who had the misfortune to get 
in his way. And so the time c*amo when affairs 
reached such a pass that it was borne in upon 
him that the only hope of the Hofoper pulling 
together was for him to depart and leave for 
his successor the possible continuation of his 
work. This he did. 

The rest of his life was spent in a strenuous 
effort to amass, as swiftly as possible, a fortune 
large enough to ensure for himself a period of 
rest, and for his wife, Alma Maria Schindler, 
whom ho had married in 1902, and his children 
a competency against the future. With this 
in view he journeyed to America as soon as his 
duties in Vienna were at an end in 1907. In 
the prov ous year he had visited that country, 
and now returned there to obtain a great 
success as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York. (Sec New Yokk.) In 
1908 ho came again to America to fill tins post. 
In this year also ho conducted some memorable 
opera performances of Beethoven, Wagner and 
Mozart at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, and gave there the first American 
performances of ‘ The Bartered Bride ’ and ol 
‘ Pique Dame.’ In 1910 he was once more 
In America, But this time ho returned 
to Europe broken in health, and after a few 
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ooncerts of his own works in Munich, Paris 
and Amstordam (the last named, both then 
and since, the centre of the Mahler cult and 
the homo of the most complete performances 
of his works under the guidance of his friend 
Willem Mengelberg), he returned to Austria 
and died in his Slat year. 

SYMriioNic Compositions, — The sym- 
phonies of Mahler trace descent from Beet- 
hoven through Bruckner. Prom Brahms he 
got little, from Wagner much. It is worthy 
of note that this man, who had been so identi- 
fied with the opera and had acquired such a 
sound technique in its production, should never, 
but for such early discarded attempts as ‘ Dio 
Argonauten ’ and ‘ Dor Herzog von Schwabo,* 
have made one of his own. It is probable that 
the looseness of structure and emotionalism 
which marks his works and increases with each 
fresh composition up to and including the 
8th symphony may be put down to the in- 
fluences which came to him from his very close 
connexion wnth the operatic stage, and a reason 
for the excellence of his two last completed 
works, the ‘ Lied von der Krde ’ and the 9th 
symphony, may well bo found in the fact that 
by the time he wrote them he had given up for 
good his activities in opera. 

Mahler gradually developed from an artist 
mainly interesbid in the manifestations of 
nature (the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th symphonies), 
through a period when vaster problems 
attracted him ; the soul of man, its relation to 
the world of nature which had h(3ld him in 
earlier years, its battle with circumstance (the 
5th, (ith and 7th symphonies). In the last two 
w orks he had reached a period of resignation 
(‘ Das Lied von der Krde ’ and the 9th sym- 
phony). In each section one work may be 
discussed as a typo. 

The 2nd symphony is a good example of 
all Mahler’s work, being lengthy, scored nearly 
always heavily for a large orchestra, restless 
and stormy in places, monumentally exalted 
m others. Van Wessem likens the first move- 
ment to a sequence of frescoes before which we 
quickly pass. The second movement is a light 
dance, a rather cultured LdndleTf with a con- 
trasted middle section. The third shows 
Mahler’s habit of using up old material in his 
symphonies, the song ‘ Des Antonius von 
Padua Fischpredigt ’ (‘ Des Knabon Wunder- 
horn ’) being incorporated. The fourth is 
remarkable for the use of a contralto voice 
which sings some lines from the Wunder- 
hom, a beautiful calm preparation for the 
brilliant last movement which ends with 
orchestra and largo chorus united on the word 
* Auferstehen.’ 

The 5th symphony may be taken as typical 
df Mahler’s second period. The change in the 
composer’s mental outlook which had taken 
;piac6 sinoe the earlier works can here be seen 


in its full effect. This symphony is dis- 
jointed in form and unsettled in matter. The 
orchestra used is not so large as that of the 
2nd symphony, but the demands made on 
it are greater. The work is in three large parts. 
The first is subdivided into two movements, 
the first of which is the exposition, the second 
the working-out and restatement of the various 
subjects. The second part is a scherzo and 
the third a rondo of huge proportions, pre- 
ceded by a short adagietto which points the 
way to the slow movement of the 9th sym- 
phony. 

This 9th symphony, for orchestra alone, is 
characteristic of the comparative spiritual calm 
which Mahler reached in his later years. The 
orchestra used is, as ever, a large one, but the 
manner of its use is more personal, the in- 
dividualities of each instrument receive more 
careful attention than hitherto. There are 
some moments of really delicate scoring. The 
thought, too, is clearer, and directed with more 
certainty. The slow movement which ends 
the work, written with great breadth and a 
fine command of the strings, reaches a plane 
which is surely the highest that Mahler ever 
attained to. 

In a different category from the rest of his 
work, the ‘ Lied von der Krde * and the 8th 
symphony stand apart. The 8th symphony 
is sot for a very large orchestra, two-part 
chorus, eight solo voices and boys* chorus. 
The work is in two parts. The words of the 
first part are those of the Latin hymn of 
Hrabanus Maurus, ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus.* 
Those of the second are taken from the end of 
the second part of Goethe's ‘ Faust.’ Between 
the two sets of words a (;ertain affinity exists 
in the longing of the soul for the ‘Creator 
Spiritus’ and in Faust’s yearning towards the 
‘Hochste Herrscherin der Welt,* and this link- 
ing of the two sections at certain well-chosen 
moments is strengthened by the use of themes 
in the second part which had previously served 
in the first part. Technically there is nothing 
new to note in the work. Apart from a 
tendency to use the chorus at places in an 
orchestral manner, the choral writing does not 
add anything to the technical invention of 
Mahler’s contemporaries. 

The ‘ Lied von der Krde ’ dates from the 
next year to that of the 8th symphony. 
Six poems from the Ghinesische Flote of Hans 
Bethge are set for voice (3 for tenor, 3 for alto 
or baritone) and full orchestra with as nice a 
sensibility of the underlying philosophy of the 
lines as ever Mahler showed. The change from 
the blustering of the 8th symphony to the 
fine perceptions of this set of songs is note- 
worthy. The scoring has often an almost 
Latin delicacy. Mahler’s position as a com- 
poser will rest more certainly on these songs 
and on the 9th symphony than on all the 
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remainder of his work, even including the 8th 
symphony. 

PUBLlSHRn WORKS 
1880. * Du klamade Lied.’ 

1882. Songs. ^Lleder und Qesange sus der Jugendzeit.’ 

18S3. Songs with orchestra. * Lleder elnes fahrenden Oeaellen.* 
1887 Weber's unhuished opera, ‘ Die drei Pintos,' edited and 
completed. 

1888. 1st Bjmphony (D major). 

First set of ‘ Knaben Wunderhom * songs. 

1894. 2nd Symphony (C minor). 

1805. 3rd Symphony (G major). 

1900. 4th Symphony (O major). 

1902. Songs. 

* Xch atmet* einen linden Duft* (Rnckert). 

* Liebst du tun Bchonheit ’ (Ruckert). 

' Bhoke mir nlcht in die Lieder ’ (Ruckert). 

* Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen ’ (Rnokert). 

* Um Mitternacbt ’ (Ruckert). 

* Klndertotenlieder,* 6 songs to words by Ruckert. 

6th Symphony (C minor). 

1904. 6th Symphony (A minor). 

1906. 7th Symphony. 

1907. 8th Symphony (B major). 

1908. ‘ Das Lied von der Brde.’ 

1909. 9th Symphony. 

UNPUBLISHED WORKS 
Two early operas : 

* Die Argonauten.* 

’ Der Herzog von Schwabe.* 

10th S3rmphony (1910, unfinished). g 
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MAHOON (Mohoon), Joseph, a London 
harpsichord and spinet maker near the middle 
of the 18th century. His name is present on the 
harpsichord figuredin Hogarth’s Rake' a Progress, 
Plate II. 1736. In Rider’s Court Register for 
1759 he is entered as ‘ Joseph Mohoon, harpsi- 
chord maker to the king.’ F. K. 

MAHU, Stephan, a German composer, who 
flourished in the earlier part of the 16th century, 
is said to have been a singer in the chapel of the 
Archduke Ferdinand at Vienna, though this is 
only a conjecture from the fact of some of his 
compositions being received into Joanelli’s 
Thesaurus of 1568. His works appeared only 
in collections. Ambros and others speak highly 
of a set of Lamentations a 4-6, which appeared 
in Joanelli, and have since been republished by 
Commer, Mahu’s other works consist chiefly 
of a few contrapuntal settings a 4 and 6 of 
German songs, sacred and secular, in Ott, Rhau 
and Foster’s collections. Eitner and Ambros 
judged his secular songs very favourably. 
The former ^ describes a setting of *Ach hilf 
mich Leid und sehnUch Klag,’ a 6, as excel- 
lent both in technique and expression. He also 
gives in shortened notes a characteristic setting 
of an old Tanzlied in triple time, * Es ging ein 
wolbezogner Knecht.* Ott’s Liederbuch of 1 544, 
reprinted in 1872, contains four songs by Mahu, 
three sacred and one secular. From the text of 
one of the sacred songs, * Lobt Gott ihr Christen 
all,’ being a fierce diatribe against Roman 
abuses, as well as from the fact of Mahu having 
contributed a setting a 6 of Luther’s ‘Ein’ 
feste Burg * to Rhau’s Oeistliche Cksdnge, 1544, 

1 Sm if./. M. sert. 61 


wo may conclude that Mahu was more Lutheran 
in his sympathies than Roman. J. R. M. 

MAICHELBECK, Franz Anton (6. Reich- 
enau, near Constance, 1702 ; d. June 14, 1750), 
was sent by some generous patrons to Rome to 
complete his musical training. He is after- 
wards described as being professor of the Italian 
language and praesentiarius of the minster at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau. By praesentiarius would 
appear to be meant a prebendary or beneficed 
priest on the staff of a collegiate or cathcnlral 
church. Fetis took it to mean a ‘ beadle,’ and 
mistakenly described Maicholbeck as ‘ bedeau 
de la cathedrale de Freyberg * ; and unfortu- 
nately Eitner, in Q.-L., has adopted Fetis's 
mistake, though it was corrected, and the word 
itself sufficiently explained, in an article by 
E. von Werra in Haborl’s Kirchenmusikalisches 
Jahrbuchy 1897, pp. 28-30. The whole staff of a 
collegiate church was denominated praesentia. 

Maichel beck’s works arc of some importance 
in the history of clavier-music. He cultivated 
the lighter Italian horaophonic style, which 
influenced the earlier development of the 
clavier sonata. His opus 1 is entitled 

•Die aof dem Clavier eplelende und du Oelior ver(?ntlg«nde 
C&cllia, daa Ut vlli Sonateu, m nach der jetzigen welschen Art, 
Regel- und Gebdr-mfisnig ausgeurbeilet ' . . . Augsburg, 1736. 

These eight sonatas are partly suites, having 
dance movements intermingled with adagios, 
allegros, capriccios and toccatas. The whole 
work shows the study of Italian models. ^ The 
only other known published work of Maichol- 
beck is his opus 2 entitled ‘ Die auf dem Clavier 
lehrende Cilcilia . . . Augsburg, 1737.’ The 
first two parts of this w'ork are theoretical, but 
the third part consists of preludes, fugues and 
versetts on the eight church tones, which, how- 
ever, are treated not in any proper organ stylo, 
but in the lighter and more florid clavier stylo. 

j. E. M. 

MAID OF ARTOIS, THE, opera in 3 acts ; 
words by Bunn, music by Balfc. Produced 
Drury Lane, May 27, 1 836. O. 

MAID OF HONOUR, THE, comic opera in 
3 acts ; words by Fitzball, music by Balfo. 
Produced Drury Lane, Dec. 20, 1847. o. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, see Joan of Arc. 

MAILLARD, J ean, a French composer of the 
earlier part of the 16th century, is said to have 
been a pupil of Josquin des Pr^s. 

Several masses by him wore published separ- 
ately by Roy and Ballard of Paris from 1.557- 
1659, one of which, entitled ‘ Je suis desheriU'ie,' 
has a peculiar history, and is of interest booauso 
of its connexion with the work of Palestrina. 
It was republished by the same French firm, 
and almost about the same time, as being the 
work of another French composer, Nicholas de 
Mario, and there might thus have been con- 
siderable doubt as to its authorship, but it was 
also copied, probably at some earlier date, into 

5 For tome illuatrattve quoiationi tee Beiflert, OeeeHchtt im 
OtorttrmtMU;, Bd. L pp. 833-4. 
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the choir-books of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, 
and there ascribed to Maylard. It thus became 
known to Palestrina, who adopted the themes 
of Maillard’s Mass for a Mass of his own, which 
was afterwards published as No. 3 ‘ sine 
nomine,’ of the sixth book of his masses 1592.^ 
‘ Je suis deshoritd'e ’ was in fact a popular 
French song, on which many musicians, includ- 
ing Lassus and Oombert, but especially French 
writers, composed masses, and this may account 
for the confusion between Marie and Maillard, 
as Marie may also have composed a Mass on it 
which was confused with that of Maillard. The 
song itself, as set for four voices by Pierre 
Cad^ac, may be seen in Eitnor’s Selection of 
Chansons, 1899, No. 11 ; and a comparison of 
this with Palestrina’s Mass will show that the 
tune, as given by Cadeac partly in the tenor, 
but even more completely in the descant, re- 
appears in all the leading themes of Palestrina’s 
work, and is given complete to start with, in the 
three divisions of the Kyrie. Palestrina’s Mass 
should thus, cMjually with that of Maillard, be 
denominated ‘ de suis desheritec,’ though Pales- 
trina himself left it without a name, out of 
deference, no doubt, to the later ecclesiastical 
scruples against the use of H(‘cular names and 
tunes for works intended for the Church. But 
there is nothing really s(^cular about the tune, 
and it is just worth notice that the opening 
strain of both song and Idass is identical with 
the opening strain of the oldest known German 
choral tune, ‘ Christ ist erstanden.’ 

Other works by Maillard besides the three 
Masses, a 4-5, and a Patrem for eight voices, 
are Magniticats, motets and chansons which 
appeared in tht' various collections of the time. 
Ambros describes his motets as characterised 
by a noble and express! v(5 melodious elegance, 
and reckons him generally as one of the better 
masters of the French (School. A chanson by 
Maillard, which has all this characteristic of 
melodious eh^gance, may be seen in Eitner’s 
Selection of Chansons, No. 39. J. R. M. 

MAILLART, J^ouis (called Aim^j), (6. Paris, 
Mar. 24, 1817 ; d. Moulins, department of 
Alliers, May 2(5, 1871), was a pupil of the Con- 
servatoire, where he studied composition with 
Halevy and l.»eborne, and the violin with 
Gu6rin. He won the Grand Prix do Rome in 
1841, with his ‘ Lionel Foscari,’ and the first of 
his six operas, ‘ Gastibelza ’ (3 acts), was suc- 
cessfuUy produced in 1847. His ‘ Moulin des 
tilleuls ’ was given at the Op6ra-Comique in 
1849, and ‘ La Croix de Marie ’ in 1852, but the 
work which most kept his name before the 
public was ‘ Les Dragons de Villars,’ produced 
at the Op4ra-Comiquo in Paris in 1856. His 
later comic operas, * Les Pecheurs de Catane ’ 
(1860), and * Lara ’ (1864), were less successful. 
Maillart also wrote some cantatas, such 

* 8(*e TTatierrs 'Preface to vol. *t. of Works, oomplPtc 

edittou ('f Breltkopf it H&rtel, »Jiio hlM Catalogue of the Music of Uie 
Sistine Cbap^, p. 26. 
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as *La Voie sacr^e ’(1859), ‘ Le 16 aoht’ 
(1860), etc. o. F. 

MAINZER, Joseph, LL.D. (6. Treves, 1801*; 
d. Manchester, Nov. 10, 1851). His father was 
a butcher at Treves. He was educated in the 
Maitrise of Trdvos Cathedral, learnt to play 
several instruments, and developed consider- 
able musical gifts, then spent some time in the 
coal-mines near Saarbruck, with the view of 
being an engineer, and at length embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession, was ordained priest in 
1826, and afterwards became Abb6. His first 
practical introduction to music was as singing- 
master to the seminary at Tr6ves, for which 
he published a Singschule or Method (Trdves, 
1831 ). His political tendencies obliged him to 
leave Germany, and we find him in 1833 at 
Brussels writing an opera (‘ Triomphe de la 
Pologne ’) and editing the musical portion of 
L* Artiste. His next destination, at the end of 
1834, was Paris, where he opened workmen’s 
classes for music and singing, joined the staff 
of the Gazette musicale and wrote the musical 
feuilletons for the NaiiovM. Between 1835 
and 1841 he published several educational 
works on music, chiefly for very young be- 
ginners, as well as other works, and an opera, 
‘ La Jacquerie,’ which was damned on Oct. 10, 
18.39. Ho came to England in June 1841, com- 
peted for the musical professorship at Edin- 
burgh in 1844, lived in Edinburgh in 1842-47, 
and finally established himself at Manchester. 
In February of that year Hullah had started 
his classes on Wilhem’s system, and Mainzer 
attempted to follow suit in the north, and with 
considerable success. His Singing for the 
Million^ (1842) was at that time well known, 
and went through many editions. He over- 
worked himself in this cause, and died, much 
esteemed and regretted. He was buried at 
Rusholme Road Cemetery, Manchester. A 
periodical started by him in July 1842, and 
entitled M aimer's Musical Times, was the pre- 
decessor and basis of the present Musical Times. 
See the Musical Herald for June 1895, and an 
extended notice in Chambers's Journal, Feb, 14, 
1852. G. 

MAISTRE, MatthXus Lb {d. circa 1677), a 
Flemish musician of the 16th century, supposed 
to have come originally from Liege, succeeded 
Johann Walther in 1554 as Kapellmeister to the 
Saxon court at Dresden. He retired on a 
pension in 1568. Otto Kade, in his otherwise 
excellent monograph on this composer (pub- 
lished 1862), made the mistake of identifying 
him with Matthias Hermann, surnamed Werre- 
corensis (see Weebeoore), choirmaster at 
Milan, and so represented Le Maistre as having 
come from Milan to Dresden ; but the Milan 
choirmaster has since been proved to be a 

• Thu date In Mtablishedhv the epitaph at Mancheiter. iZiemanii 
given May 7, 1P07, aa the date of birth. 

s F^tU amuninclv infers Irum tbU title that Mainzer expected t< 
number a million pupUs. 
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different person altogether from Le Maistre the 
Dresden Kapellmeister. Lo Maistre’s publica- 
tions are (1) ‘Catechesis* (Nuremberg, 1563); 
this work consists mainly of a few simple, note- 
for-note settings of the chief parts of the 
Lutheran Catechism in Latin, the Paternoster 
for four voices on the plain-song melody, the 
Creed, and other pieces, for three voices. (2) 

* Geistliche und weltliche Gesange ’ a 4 and 6 
(Wittenberg, 1566), seventy sacred songs and 
twenty-two secular. (3) ‘ Liber I. sacrarum 
cantionum * (Dresden, 1570), fifteen Latin 
Motets a 5. (4) * Deutsche und lateinische geist- 
liche Gesange * (Dresden, 1577), twenty-four 
numbers a 3. Two motets by Le Maistre were 
received into the great collection Thesaurus 
musicus ^Nuremberg, 1564), one of which Estate 
Prudentes for four voices, has been reprinted by 
Commer in his Collectio, etc., tom. viii. Also a 
mass a 6 was published in 1568. Other masses 
and offlcia have remained in MS. Kado’s Mono- 
graph contains ten of Lo Maistre’s ‘ Geistliche 
Gesange,’ and five ‘Weltliche Gesange,’ two of 
which are Quodlibets, that is, pieces with 
various texts and melodics combined. Two 
other pieces are contained in the Beilagen zu 
Amhros OesehirJUe, j. ii. M. 

hLA.lTLAND, see Fuixeb Maitland. 

1VLA.1TRE DE CHAPELLE, LE. Opera- 
comiquo in 2 acts, by Ferdinando Paer. Pro- 
duced Theatre Feydeau, Paris, Mar. 29, 1821. 
It was afterwards reduced to one act; in 
English, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Feb. 16, 
1897. 

MAtTRE DE CHAPELLE, see Chapelle. 

MATTRISE, a term formerly applied in 
France both to the quarters assigned in cathe- 
drals and collegiate churches to the choristers 
and their master, and to the institution itself, 
which originally included a complete education, 
lay and ecclesiastical. These schools turned out 
many great men, several rising to be bishops 
and popes ; among the latter Pope Urban IV., 
a cobbler’s son, whose early years were passed 
in the ‘ Psallette * at Troyes. Some centuries 
later, when the Maitrises had undergone great 
changes, they were still the only establishments 
in which even secular musicians could obtain 
their training. From the Maitrises the Church 
obtained choristers, organists and maitres de 
chapelle, and the world its favourite composers. 
Here also, although instrumental music was 
neglected, and dramatic music positively for- 
bidden, the regimental bands found their 
bassoon-players, and the 13010 theatres their 
‘ clavecinistes-accompagnateurs,’ violoncellists 
and singers. 

The Maitrises were real schools of music, the 
pupils being maintained at the cost of the 
chapters. Indeed they much resembled the 
Conservatories of Italy, both in their mode of 
administration, and in the course of instruction 
given. They were not, however, all organised 


alikew but varied with local circumstancesu 
Thus in some the boys, the master, and the 
priests lived in common, in others separately ; 
in some the maintenance of the children wa** 
in the hands of the master, in others there was 
a regular purveyor. But in all, the main end 
was the study of music. Before the Revol ution 
there were in France 400 Maitrises and choirs, 
with as many maitres de chapelle, maintained 
either by the chapters of cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches, the cures or the monasteries. 
Each Maitriso contained, on an average, from 
25 to 30 persons, and the musicians thus diffused 
throughout the country numbered in all about 
10,006, of whom 4000 were pupils or choristers. 
There was naturally much rivalry among the 
different establishments, which was of great 
benefit to music. (Of. SoNO-senoOL.) 

The Maitrises, though suppressed in 1791, 
were afterwards reconstituted, on a different 
footing. The Conservatoire de musique 
(q.v.) is now the great nursery of Freiu^h 
musicians, but man3’^ a church has still its 
Maitrisc, where the choristers — boys and men 
— are trained by a maitro de chapelle in eveiy- 
thing necessary to ensure a good execution 
of plain-song and sacred music. We have 
already spoken of Choron’s school of music 
(see Choron), still in existence as the ‘ Ecole 
Niedermeyer.’ Niedermoyor and D’Ortigue also 
founded a periodical called La Maitrise, sju'cl- 
ally devoted to sacred music. It survived only 
four 3^ears. Besides Gantez’s work {Entretien 
des musiciens, Auxerres, 1643, sm, 12mo., very 
scarce), another book, also published in 1643 
by Jean de Bordenave, a Canon of Bearn, 
UEstat des eglises colUgiales et cathedrales, con- 
tains much information, though impaired by 
its want of method and arrangement. G. c. 

MAJO, Gian Francesco di (6. Naples, 
c. 1740 ; d. Rome, Jan. 18, 1771), was the son 
of Giuseppe de Majo (1698- 1 77-2), who was 
maestro di capi)ella to the King of the Two 
Sicilies in the early part of the 18th century, 
and wrote various church and chamber com- 
positions. 

The son was a pupil of Padre Martini, and 
first appeared as an opera composer in 1759, 
with ‘ Riccimero ’ at Naples ; this was followed 
at short intervals by many others, written 
either by himself alone or in collaboration. 
‘ Cajo Fabricio ’ was given at Naples in 1760, 
and the same year saw the production of 
‘Astrea placata’; in 1761 ‘L’ Almeria’ was 
given at Leghorn ; in 1762 ‘ Artaserse ’ ; ‘ Iper- 
mestra ’ in 1763 ; and in 1764 ‘ Alcide negli 
Orti Esperidi * in Vienna ; ‘ Adriano in Siria ’ 
was given in Rome about 1766 ; ‘ Ifigenia in 
Tauride ’ is of uncertain date ; and his last, 
‘ Eumene,* of which he only finished one act, 
was completed by Insanguine, and produced 
I atNaplesin 1771. Among the operas that have 
music by di Majo in them are ‘Agamemnon,* 
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* Cleofide,’ * Bemofoonto,’ and * Ezio.* Two 
arias by him are quoted in Marx’s Oluch 
und die Oper, Cantatas and church music 
are mentioned in Q.-L. M. 

MA J OR. ( 1 ) When intervals have two forms 
which are alike consonant or alike dissonant, 
these are distinguished as major and minor, the 
former being always a semitone greater than the 
latter. Thus thirds and sixths have two forms, 
whit;h are both consonant, and are respectively 
cal led ma j or and minor. Seconds, sevenths and 
ninths have eacih two forms, which are dis- 
sonant, and are similarly distinguished as major 
and minor. 

(2) The major forms of triads are such as con- 
tain a major third from the root note, and these 
are both more harmonious and better defined 
than the minor triads ; for, in the first place, 
th(i major third agrees with the fourth harmonic 
of the fundamental lone, and, in the second, the 
combinational tones of the chord for the most 
part only double notes already existing in the 
chord ; whereas in the minor triads the minor 
third does not corres})ond with any of the really 
perceptible harmonics of the root note, and the 
triad cannot in any position bo free from false 
combinational tones. It- is mainly for these 
reasons that the major (jhord is so often found 
at the conclusion of a piece of music in a minor 
mode in the wc^rks of the earlier masters, from 
Josquin des Pres up to Mozart. (See Harmony; 
Tierce de Picardie.) 

(3) The most important and best defined 
scale of modern music is called ‘ major,’ be- 
cause it has a major third from the tonic in the 
ascending series ; whence in former times it 
was common to distinguish the scale or mode by 
the tt'rnis ‘ greater ’ or ‘ lesser ’ third, as, ‘ in 
the key of (t with the greater third,’ where ono 
would now say ‘ G major.’ This major scale 
is the natural diatonic series of modern music, 
re])rosented by the series starting from C, It 
is fundamentally the most pi'rfcct for harmonic 
purposes, as it presents the greatest number of 
concords, and the larger proportion of those 
in their most harmonious form ; and it also 
provides most perfectly and simply the means 
of making the tonal relationship intelligible, 
since, as Helmholtz points out, ‘ the tones [of 
the scal(‘] are constituents of the compound 
tone of the tonic, or the fifth above or the fifth 
below it. By which means all the relations of 
tones are reduced to the simplest and closest re- 
lationship existing in any musical system — that 
of the fifth.’ This scale corresponds to the Greek 
Lydian and the Ecclesiastical Ionian Mode. 

(4) The term ‘ major ’ is also used in a theo- 
retics 1 sense of tones, to distinguish the interval of 
a tone which has the ratio 9 : 8 from that which 
has the ratio 10:9, which is called a minor tone. 
For example, in the key of C, G — D is a major 
tone and I) — E a minor tone, and the difference 
between them is a comma. a H. H. 


MAJORANO, Gaetano, see Caffarelli. 

MALAGUESfAS, see Fandango ; Song, 
sub-section Spain (4). 

MALAT, Jan (6. Stare Bydzov, Bohemia, 
June 16, 1843; d. Prague, Dec. 2, 1915), 
collector of folk-songs, composer and peda- 
gogue. 

From 1913 MaUt was director of the Com- 
munal School for girls at Smichov, a suburb 
of Prague. He was an enthusiastic collector 
of the folk - songs of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Slovakia, and the results of his life-work are 
published as ‘ Cesky narodni poklad ’ (A 
Treasury of Czech National Songs) in a series of 
popular albums (Fr. Urbdnek, Prague). A 
second collection, ‘ Zlata pokladnice ’ (The 
Golden Treasury), is loss of a houseliold 
possession. He also harmonised a number 
of individual songs and transcribed a few 
in various instrumental arrangements. His 
original works include Czech Dances (Furiant, 
Round and ‘ ObkroCak ’) for orchestra, and 
several good partsongs and choruses. His 
accompaniments to the folk-songs are full and 
pleasing, but his treatment of the national mate- 
rial is popular rather than scientific. R. N. 

MALbECQUE (Malebkke), GiriLLAFME de 
Medtatoris, probably so-called from Mal- 
becquo in Flanders, a Papal singer, 1431-38 
(except May to Aug. 1433). Five songs of his 
in a collective Codex of the Bodl. Lib. have 
been republished by Stainer. E. v. d. s. 

MALBROOK, a French nursery song of the 
18th or 17th centuries. Its connexion with 
our own Duke of Marlborough as the hero of 
the words is doubtful. 

Upon the birth of one of Marie Antoinette’s 
children, about 1781, a provincial girl named, 
or nicknamed, Madame Poin trine, sang it to 
the child as a lullaby. The Queen was im- 
mensely taken with the song, and presently 
all the court were singing it. The tune, cas 
current in England towards the end of the 18th 
century, is as follows, as printed in Aird’s 
* Selections of Scotch, English, Irish and 
Foreign Airs,’ vol. hi. [1788]. 
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The French words are a series of couplets 
beginning : 

Malbrook s'en va-t-en guerre : 

Miroiiton, nilronton, Mirontaine, 

Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre 
Ne salt quand reviendra. 

The lengthy song goes on to say * He will 
return at Easter * or perhaps at * Trinity.’ 
Malbrook does not return, and the lady mounts 
her castle and then beliolds his page, who teUs 
her that his lord is dead, etc. 

The pretty and somewhat melancholy tune 
took Europe by storm, and numberless songs 
were set to it. The first English use of the 
tune the present writer can trace is a song on 
the defeat of the French and Spanish combined 
forces in the siege of Gibraltar on Sept. 13, 
1782. 

The first verse, out of many, runs : 

D'Artols returns from Spain, 

Oh, what a rare campaign (bis). 

We thought that with a look 
He would the place have took ; 

But the thunders of his wrath 
Was not a cracker worth. Etc. 

This was published by Preston of London on 
a half-sheet music page. 

About 1790, among other songs, the air was 
adapted to a lyric, ‘ The Maid of Primrose Hill.* 

There have been many foolish statements 
made regarding the air. The favourite came 
from Chateaubriand, who, having heard (or 
fancied he had heard) the tune sung among 
the Arabs, assumed it to have been carried to 
the East by the Crusaders and sung by them 
before the w^alls of Jerusalem. 

The air is now known in England solely by 
the convivial song, ‘ We won’t go home till 
morning,’ with the second verse ‘ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.’ p. K. 

MALCHAIR, John Baptist (6. Cologne, 
1731 : d. Oxford, Dec. 12, 1812). The son of 
a watchmaker, he early came to England and 
taught music. He had a talent for water- 
colour painting, and taught drawing in ladies’ 
schools. He settled at Bristol and Hereford, 
and by his amiable qualities won many friends. 
He removed to Oxford, where he married. In 
1760 he was appointed leader of the Oxford 
Music Room Band. He painted many interest- 
ing views round about Oxford, and made 
excursions into North Wales. Many of his 
drawings are in private hands at Oxford. 

When William Crotch came as a young 
organist to Christ Church, Oxford, the two 
became great friends. Malchair took great 
pains in helping Crotch to gather materials for 
his ‘ Specimens of Various Styles of Music,’ 
which formed the basis of a series of lectures 
which Crotch gave. (See Ckotoh.) 

Malchair entered into the musical life of 
Oxford and was greatly esteemed, though he 
does not appear to have published any com- 
positions. He was a violinist of considerable 


ability. In the Bodleian Library there arc some 
notes made by Crotch on his friend’s musical 
life in Oxford. The Folk-Song Society possesses 
a manuscript book of airs noted by Malchair. 

P. K. 

MALCOLM, Alexander (b. Edinburgh, 
1687), was author of A Treatise of Musick^ 
Speculative, Practical and Historical, 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1721 ; second edition, 8vo, London, 1730; 
a well-executed work. An ill-made abridgment 
by an ‘eminent musician ’ appeared in London, 
1776. In 1721 one Mitchell published ‘ An Od ■) 
on the Power of Musick,’ dedicated to Malcolm, 
the greater part of which is prefixed to the 
two editions of the Treatise. w. H. h. 

His work is the first important treatise on 
the theory of music issued in Scotland. Prior 
to it are the few leaves of general instructions 
in the Aberdeen Cantus (1662, 1666, 1682), and 
a thin folio volume entitled A n Introduction to 
the Knowledge and Practice of Musick, by A. B., 
1717. The copy, probably unique, was sold 
at the Taphouse sale in 1005, and had bound 
up with it a contemporary manuscript essay on 
The Instiiulions of Musick wherein are sett forth 
the practicall principles of Musicall Composition. 
Another manuscript treatise is of the 16th cen- 
tury, and written in the Scottish dialect. It 
is mentioned by Hawkins and belonged to him ; 
it is now in the British Museum. 

Malcolm’s work is in octavo, and the first 
edition contains 608 pp. with engraved musical 
examples ; it was issued at ‘ Edinburgh, printed 
for the author, 1721.’ 

Hawkins and later writers speak in the 
highest terms of its merits. The book was dedi- 
cated to the ‘ directors of the Royal Academy 
of musick ’ (i.e. the Italian Opera in London, 
see Handel), who are named individually. 

It is advertised as just issued, in the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant of Nov. 6, 1721, and 
from tliis advertisement wo learn that the 
author then lived ‘ in the Cowgate, opposite 
Burnet’s (.’lose.’ p. k. 

MALDl^GHEM, Robert Jitllien van 
(6. Deuterghem, Flanders, 1810 ; d. Ixcllcs, noai 
Brussels, Nov. 13, 1893), organist and com- 
poser, is chiefly memorable as the editor of 
TRksoR Musical {q.v.), a collection in 29 
volumes of vocal works, sacred and secular, 
by Flemish composers of the 16th century. 

MALI) ERE, Pierre van, the younger 
(6. Brussels, May 13, 1724- ; d. there, Nov. 2, 
1768), younger brother of Jean Baptiste, a 
2nd violinist at the Brussels Opera. Pierre was 
engaged as Ist violinist in the private music of 
the Duke of Lorraine who took him to Paris, 
where his first opera was performed in 1762. 
He acquired European fame as symphony and 
chamber music composer and retained his 
popularity until the arrival of Haydn [Q.-L. ; 
Riemann). 

MALEINGREAU, Paul db (6. Tr61on ep 
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Thierache, Nov. 23, 1887), organist and com- 
poser. His father was Belgian and his mother 
French. Three years later the family removed 
to Namur. After some parental opposition 
he was allowed to enter the Brussels Con- 
servatoire in 1905, and studied composition 
with Edgar Tinel. Ho devoted himself for 
some time to liturgical studies, and was on the 
point of accepting a remote organistship when 
he was recalled to the Conservatoire to super- 
intend the harmony classes. During the period 
of the German occupation ho gave many 
recitals on private organs, and after the war 
continued his work of popularising the best 
organ music and reviving forgotten master- 
pieces. In 1921-22 he gave, in a series of organ 
recitals at Brussels, the whole of Bach’s works 
for that instrument. His compositions are 
mostly for organ, and, next to Bach, the 
influence most readily discerned in them is 
that of C6sar Franck, especially in their 
spiritual fervour. Though somewhat aloof 
from the contending currents of contemporary 
music, he displays some degree of modern 
freedom in harmony and in form, combined 
with personal inventiveness. In addition to 
his c(^mpositions ho has written some theo- 
retical works. 

PIANO 

Op. 7. Prelude, Choral and Fugue. 

Op. 9, Suite: Toccata*Overture, Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, 
(iigue. 

Op. 12. Sonatlne. 

Op. 17. Lea Angelua de prin temps (suite pittoresque). 

Souata lor v'cl. aud I'F. 

OKGAN 

Op. 10. Opus sacruzn (In Natlvitate Domini), 7 pieces. 

Op. 14. Suite : Prelude, Choral, Pa-storale, Toccata. 

Op. 18. No. 1, OlTrande muslcalo In (' major. 

Op. 18. No. 2, Ollrande musicalv In O major. 

Op. 18. No. 3, TorcatA. 

Op. 19. Symphoule de NoPl. 

Op. 20. Hyni]>lioule de la Pa.«i8lon. 

Op. 22. Opus sacrum. (11. lu fcrlls Quadragesima.) 

Op. 26. Preludes h I'introlt (7 plectw). 

Tnplvque pour NoCl. 

20 liturglc.-vl pieces. 

MALFK ADEL, opera in 3 acts ; words by 
Count Popoli, music by Costa. Produced 
Theatre Italion, Paris, Jan. 14, 1837, and in 
London, Her Majesty’s, May 18, 1837. G. 

MALHERBE, Charles Theodore (6. Paris, 
Apr. 21, 1853 ; d. Cormeil, Euro, Oct. 6, 1911). 
On the completion of his literary and legal 
studios (having reached the grade of ‘ licenci6 ’) 
he took up music and studied various branches 
of composition with Danhauser, Wormser and 
MaR.senet. From 1881 he contributed to 
various musical publications ; Revue d'art 
dramatique; Le Menestrel; Guide musicxile] 
Le Monde artiste; La Revue internationals de 
musique, and in 1896 was appointed ‘ archivisto- 
adjoint ’ to the Paris Op6ra (1895), and in 1898 
succefedod Nuitter as archiviste. His private 
collection of musical autographs became one of 
the richest in the world, after those of the public 
nbraries of Berlin, Vienna, London aud Paris. 
He bequeathed them to the library of the Paris 
.Conservatoire. 

The following may he mentioned among 


Malherbe’s works on music : Notices of ‘ Esclar- 
mondo ’ (1889) and * Ascanio ’ (1890); the 
Catalogue bibliographique des oeuvres de Doni- 
zetti (1897). In collaboration with M. A. 
Soubies : UCEuvre dramatique de R, Wagner 
(1886) ; Precis de Vhistoire de VOpera-Comique 
(1887; pseudonym, B. de Lomague) ; Melanges 
sur Richard Wagner (1892) ; Histoire de la 
seconde Salle Favart (two vols., 1892 and 1893, 
crowned by the Institut) ; P, Tchaikovsky (1901); 
Le Qalliamathias musicum de Mozart (Riemann’s 
Festschrift, 1909) ; and a biography of Auber 
{Musiciens cHebres, 1911). Malherbe edited 
with Saint-Saens the collected edition of 
Rameau’s works. Ho composed several operas- 
comiques (‘ L’Ordonnance,’ etc., not pub- 
lished), incidental music for ‘ Les Youx clos ’ 
(Odeon, 1896), orchestral and chamber music, 
as well as numerous transcriptions. 

G. F., with addns. 

MALIBRAN, Maria Felicita (6. Paris, 
Mar. 24, 1808 ; d. Manchester, Sopt. 23, 1836), 
one of the most distinguished singers of her 
time, was the daughter of Manuel Gabcha (q.v.). 

When 3 years old she was taken to Italy, 
and at the age of 5 played a child’s part in 
Paer’s ‘ Agnoso,’ at the ‘ Fiorentini,’ Naples. 
So precocious was she that, after a few nights 
of this opera, she actually began to sing the 
part of ‘ Agnese ’ in the duet of the second 
Act, a piece of audacity which was applauded 
by the public. Two years later she studied 
solfeggi with Panseron, at Naples ; and Herold 
gave her her first instruction on the piano. 
In 1816 Garcia took her to Paris with the rest 
of his family, and thence to London in the 
autumn of 1817. Already speaking fluently 
Spanish, Italian and French, Maria picked up 
a tolerable knowledge of English in the two and 
a half years she spent in London. Not long 
after, she learned German with the same 
facility. 

At the early age of 15 she was made by her 
father to learn singing under his own direction. 
Two years had barely elapsed when (1824) 
Garcia allowed her to appear for the first time 
before a musical club which he had just estab- 
lished. There she produced a great sensation, 
and her future success was confidently pre- 
dicted. Two months later, Garcia returned to 
London, whore he was engaged as principal 
tenor ; and here he sot on foot a singing-class, 
in which the education of Maria was continued, 
if not completed. Fetis says that it was in 
consequence of a sudden indisposition of Mme. 
Pasta that the first public appearance of Maria 
was unexpectedly made ; but this account is 
not the same as that given by Ebers or by 
Lord Mount - Edgeumbe. The latter relates 
that, shortly after the repair of the King’s 
Theatre, 

* the great favourite Pasta arrived for a limited 
number of nights. About the same time ... it 
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became necessary to engage a young singer, the 
(laughter of the tenor Garcia who had sung here for 
several seasons. She was as yet a mere girl, and had 
never appeared on any public stage ; but from the 
first moment of her appearance she showed evident 
tolents for it both as singer and actress. Her extreme 
youth, her prettiness, her pleasing voice, and sprightly 
easy action, as llosina in “ II barbiore ui fiiviglia,” in 
which part she made her d6but. gained her general 
favour ; but she was too highly extolled, and in- 
judiciously put forward as a prima donna, when she 
was only a very promising d6butante, who in time, by 
study and practice, would in all probability, under the 
tuition of her father, a good musician, but (to my ears 
at least) a most disagreeable singer, rise to eminence 
in her profession.’ 

labors says, ‘ her voice was a contralto, and 
managed with great taste.’ 

Her debut took place June 7, 1825. She was 
immediately afterwards engaged for the re- 
mainder of the season (about six weeks) at 
£5(K).^ On July 23 she sang Felicia in the 
first performan(je of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Crociato.’ 
At the end of the season, Garcia wont, with 
his daughter, to the provincial festivals, and 
then embarked for New York. In this now 
sphere Maria rapidly improved, and acquired 
confidence, experience, and the habit of the 
stage. She appeared in ‘ Otollo,’ ‘ Romeo,* 

* Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Tancredi,’ ‘ Cenerontola,’ 
and in two operas written for her by her father, 

' L’ amanto astuto,’ and ‘ La figlia doll’ aria.’ 
She had scarcely made her debut when the 
enthusiasm of the public know no bounds ; 
and, in the midst of her popularity, Garcia gave 
her in marriage to Mali bran, an elderly and 
seemingly wealthy French merchant, in spite 
of her repugnance to the union. This marriage, 
celebrated Mar. 25, 1826, was as unhappy as 
it was ill-assorted ; a year had hardly elapsed 
before the young wife found herself, on 
Malibran’s bankruptcy, free to leave him, and 
she at once seized the opiiortunity. In Sept. 
1827 she had returned to France. Preceded by 
a bright reputation, she began by reaping a 
harvest of applause in private concerts, fol- 
lowed in Jan. 1828 by a great and genuine 
success, at Galli’s benefit, in ‘ Semirainido.’ 
Her genius for dramatic singing was at once 
recognised, though her style was marred by a 
questionable taste in her choice of ornament. 
This she had, in Paris, the best opportunity of 
correcting. Engaged for tho season at the 
Italian opera, she made her debut, Apr. 8. 
Tho public, at first doubting, soon welcomed 
her as a really great singer. 

In the season of 1829 Malibran made her 
reappearance in London, where she shared the 
applause of the public with Sontag, and the 
same result followed her singing with that 
artist at Paris in the autumn. She was prin- 
cipal soprano at the Gloucester Festival of 
1829, and was engaged again at the Italian 
Opera in Paris in Jan. 1830. 

Sontag, marrying and retiring from the stage 
early in 1830, left Malibran mistress of the 

1 Many detaila of Malibran'a fees \(rl]l be found In earlier editions 
at tills Dictionary. 


field, and henceforth she had no rival, bu^s 
continued to sing each season in London and 
Paris with ever-increased eclat. In 1830 an 
attachment sprang up between her and Charles 
de Beriot the violinist ; and this ended only 
with her life. They built in 1831 a handsome 
villa at Ixelles, a suburb of Brussels, to which 
they returned after every operatic campaign. 
In the summer of 1832 a sudden inspiration 
took this impulsive artist to Italy in the 
company of Lablache, who happened to pass 
through Brussels ; and an Italian tour was 
improvised, which was a sort of triumphal 
progress. Milan, Rome, Naples and Bologna 
were visited with equal su(jcesa. 

Malibran retired to Brussels in Dec. 1832, 
and her son, Charles Wilfrid, was born Fob. 12, 
1833. In tho following spring she came to 
London, and sang at Drury Lane, in English 
Opera. 

Having played here in English versions of 
‘ Sonnambula ’ and ‘ Fidelio,’ Malibran re- 
turned to Nai)les, where she remained until 
May 1834, proceeding then to Bologna, and 
thence to Milan. She soon came back, how- 
ever, to London for a flying visit ; and was 
singing at Sinigaglia in July. On the 11th of 
the next month she wont to Lucca, where her 
horses were taken from her carriage, which was 
drawn to her hotel by enthusiastic admirers 
after her last appearance. She next went to 
Milan, and thence to Naples where she sang at 
tho Fondo in ‘ Otollo,’ and at tho San Carlo, 
Doc. 4, 1834, in Rossi’s ‘ Amelia.’ Porsiaiii’s 
‘ lues do Castro ’ was produced at the San 
Carlo for her in tho same winter. From Naples 
she wont, in the same triumphant manner, to 
Vonice, her arrival being announced by fanfares 
of trumpets. There she was besieged with 
fresh enthusiasm, which followed her in her 
return to Paris and London. She returned in 
August to Lucca. 

At this juncture her marriage was annulled 
by tho courts at Paris, and on Mar. 26, 1836, 
she married de Beriot, with whom she returned 
immediately to Brussels. 

In the following April, once more in London, 
Mine. Malibran do Beriot had a fall from her 
horse and received serious injuries to her head, 
from which she never entirely recovered. She 
returned to Brussels, from whence she went to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and gave two concerts there 
with de Beriot. In September she had come 
to England again, for the Manchester Festival 
— at which her short, brilliant life came to an 
end. She sang through three days of the 
festival, but on Wednesday, Sept. 14, her last 
notes in public were heard, in tho duet, with 
Mme. Caradori Allan, ‘ Vanne se alberghi in 
petto,* from ‘ Andronico.* She died, after nine 
days of nervous fever, at the Moseley Arms 
Hotel, Market Street. She was buried on Oct. 
1, in the south aisle of the collegiate church« 
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Manchester. Her remains wore, soon after- 
wards, removed to Brussels, where they were 
reinterred in the cemetery of Laeken, where a 
mausoleum was erected by de Beriot, contain- 
ing a bust of the great singer by the celebrated 
sculptor Geefs. 

Malibran^s charm seems to have consisted 
chiefly in the peculiarity of timbre and unusual 
extent of her voice, in her excitable tempera- 
ment which prompted her to improvise passages 
of strange audacity upon the stage, and on her 
strong musical feeling which kept those im- 
provisations nearly, but not quite, always 
within the bounds of good taste. That her 
voice wap not faultless, either in quality or 
uniformity, seems certain. It was a contralto, 
having much of the soprano register super- 
added, and with an interval of dead notes 
intervening, to conceal which she used groat 
ingenuity, with almost perfect success. 

Many portraits of Mali bran have appeared, 
none very good. A large one, after Hayter, re- 
presenting her with a harp, as ‘ Desderaona,’ is 
usually acjcounted the best ; but it is only 
indifferent. Another, by R. J. Lane, A.R.A., 
showing her made up as ‘ Fidalma,’ and then, 
afterwards, in a stage-box, in her usual dress, 
is much bettor. 

Several biographies have appeared of this 
extraordinary person ; that which was written 
by the Corntesse Merlin is little bettor than a 
romance. Malibran composed and published 
many nocturnes, songs and chansonnettes ; 
some of the unpublished pieces were collected 
and published by Troupenas at Paris under 
the name of ‘ Dernieres Pensees musicales do 
Mario-Folicite Garcia do Beriot,’ in 4to. J. M. 

Bibl. — E. Hbhon- Aixkk, Contributions towards an aceurate bio- 

r phy of de Biriot and Malibran {De fidic. opuscula, op vl.), 
which the above article has been revised ; A. I'ouoiN, Marie 
Malibran, the Story of a Great Singer (London, 1911); E. LkooiivA, 
Maria Malibran {Jitudes et souvenirs de IhilUre) (raris, no date); 
Louis Hkuuttk Difi LA Took, Une Famllle de grands musieiene: 
mFmoires de Louise IIMtte Viardot (Baris, Stock, 1929). 

MALIPIKRO, G. PiiANCESCO (6. Venice, 
Mar. 18, 1882), studied at first at the Liceo 
Musicalo of Bologna, then in Germany with 
Max Bruch. In 1921 he was appointed pro- 
fessor cf composition at the Royal Conserva- 
toire of Parma, which position he still holds. 

Malipiero belongs to the most advanced 
group of Italian composers of the present day. 
He has been described as ‘ a classic imbued with 
the restless spirit of romanticism.’ The defini- 
tion is hardly adequate. There is little in his 
music to connect its author either with classics 
or romantics. On the other hand, the desire to 
break new ground, the characteristic restless- 
ness of the present time, is evident everywhere 
— ^in the string quartet whieh won the prize at 
the Coolidge competition of 1920, as in the 
works he has written for the theatre. These 
are all marked by strong individuality as by 
wealth and originality of invention. Malipiero 
repudiates thematic development as he repudi- 


ates anything which savours of tradition — the 
orchestra of Beethoven, the form of Itafian 
opera. For him perfect fusion of drama and 
music is found only in ‘ Pelleas et Meiisande.’ 
But the Debussy opera is far from giving MaU- 
piero the solution of the old problem of the 
relation between voice and orchestra in an 
ideal form of art. He wants music to respect 
not only the claims of the word, but even more 
the claims of mimic action. These reforms 
are embodied in the four operas — ‘ Pan tea,* 

* Sette canzoni,’ ‘ Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,* 
‘ Orfeo * — written in less than two years (1917- 

1919) . Of these the most interesting is the 
‘ Sette canzoni,’ a succession of episodes each 
of which centres round a canzone^ while the rest 
is mimic action. ‘ Pantea ’ is mimic action 
pure and simple, the protagonist being the 
dancer whose motions are not meant to suggest 
beauty but ‘ moods of the soul.’ The ‘ Baruffe 
Chiozzotte ’ is lively comedy based on Goldoni’s 
masterpiece of that name. ‘ Orfeo ’ is pure 
satire. The staging of these works for the 
theatre is not loss revolutionary than the music, 
which obeys no traditional law of harmony 
but only the composer’s fancy. ‘ Sette canzoni ’ 
can be staged with the help of Gordon 
Craig’s screens. But ‘ Orfeo ’ demands not 
only a stage on the stage, but a stage on 
which three additional platforms are utilised. 
If Malipiero’s outspoken criticism of existing 
institutions has been resented, his reforms and 
daring have won him some stout defenders 
and admirers, notably Henry Prunieres and 
G. M. Gatti. 

Besides the compositions already mentioned 
Malipiero has written : 

FOR THE THEATRE 

* Ellen e Fuldano,’ In 3 acts ; text by B. Benco. 

* Sogno d’ un tramonto d’ autunno,’ on D’Annunzio’s poem. 

* Canossa,’ in I act, text by S. Benco. 

’ Le Mascherata delle prlncipesse.’ 

* San Francesco d' Asstsl,* a mystery. 

SYMPHONIC WORKS 

* A Symphony of Heroes.’ (1905.) 

‘A Symphony of the Sea.’ (190G.) 

’Symphonies of Silence and Death.’ (1908.) 

’ImpresMionl del vero.' (Part 1. 1911 ; Part ii. 1914.) 

’ Pause del silenzlo.’ (1917.) 

* Ditirambo traglco.’ (1917.) 

‘ Armenie.’ (1917.) 

* Per una favola cavalleresca.’ (Rome, 1921 .) 

* Oriente Immaginario.’ 

Songs and pianoforte pieces ; a solo for baritone, chorus and 
orchestra, ’ Cantu nutturno di \m pasture errante neli’ Asia,’ 
a sonata for v’cl. and pianoforte. 

His hterary contributions include, besides 
articles published in the Rivista musicale 
italianay a short monograph on The Orchestra 
(Zanichelli, Bologna) and the texts of the four 
works for the theatre, ‘ Pantca,’ ‘ Sette can- 
2 oni,’ ‘ Baruffe Chiozzotte,’ ‘ Orfeo.’ He is also 
director of the hbrary of the Institute Edito- 
riale of Milan. f. b, 

MALLINGER, Mathilde (h, Agram, 
Croatia, Feb. 17, 1847 ; d. Berlin, Apr. 19, 

1920) , a distinguished dramatic singer, was 
first taught singing there by her father, a pro« 
lessor of music, and Professor Lichteneggex 
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later by Gordigiani ani Vogl at the Prague 
Conservatorium from 18C3~G6, and finally by 
Richard Lev^ at Vienna, 

On the recommendation of Franz Lachner 
she was engaged at Munich, where she made 
her d6but as Norma, Oct. 4, 1866. She was the 
original Eva in the ‘ Meistersinger,* June 21, 
1868. She made her debuts at Berlin as Elsa, 
Apr. 6, and Norma, Apr. 9, 1869. She was an 
excellent actress and a great favourite, married 
the Baron Schimmelpfennig von dor Oye at 
Berlin, and remained there during her whole 
musical career until 1882. On leave of absence 
she played with success at Vienna, Munich, etc., 
and in Italian opera at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, but with indifferent success. About 
1871 a certain section of the Berlin public tried 
to establish her claim as leading singer as 
against Pauline Lucca, the then reigning favour- 
ite. Endless quarrels ensued on their account, 
which culminated in a performance of the 
‘ Nozze,’ Jan. 27, 1872, where they were both 
playing. On Lucca’s entry as Cherubino she 
was hissed — in consequence of which she broke 
her contract in the following autumn and left 
for America. In 1890 Mme. Mallinger became 
professor of singing in the Conservatorium of 
Prague, and in 1895 returned to Berlin to 
teach in the Eichelberg Conservatorium. 

A. C. 

MALLORIE (Malokie, Malleky Maloky), 
an English church composer of the 16th 
century. There is a 5-part Miserere by him in 
Ch. Ch. partbooks (984-8), and also the tenor 
part of an anthem, * 0 consider inir\e adversitie ’ 
by ‘ Malorie ’ (B.M. Add. M8S. 22,597/67). An- 
other late 16th century MS. (B.M. Add. MSS. 
31,390) contains fancies. In Nomines and 
arrangements of anthems, motets, etc., for 
viols by 16th century (chiefly English) com- 
posers, and includes a 6-part In Nomine by 
* Malory,’ an arrangement of a 5-j)art anthem 
by him, ‘ Prayse the Lord, 0 my sowll,’ as well 
as a ‘ Sol re sol iny sol ’ for 6 viols. Those 
various compositions (all in MSS. of the same 
period) are apparently the work of the same 
man. J. m*. 

MALTEN (properly Mtiller), TIl^:RESE 
(6. Insterburg, Eastern Prussia, June 21, 1856), 
was taught singing by Gustav Engel of Berlin. 
She made her debut as Pamina and Agatha at 
Dresden in 1873, where she remained for thirty 
Years as principal soprano, retiring at last on a 
pension. Her parts included Armida, Iphi- 
genia, Fidolio, Jessonda, Genovova, Leonora 
(‘ Trovatore ’), Margaret ; the heroines of 
Wagner ; the Queen of Sheba in Goldmark’s 
opera of that name ; the Princess Marie in 
Kretschmer’s * Folkunger ’ on its production in 
1874 ; Fulvia on the production of Hofmann’s 
' Arminius ’ in 1877, etc. On leave of absence 
she played in London, Berlin, Vienna. 

In Aug. 1882 she appeared at Bayreuth as 


Kundry, at the instance of Wagner, who had a 
very high opinion of her ability, again in 1884, 
and at Munich, where she played the same part 
in private before King Ludwig, from whrsm she 
received the gold medal of Arts and Science. 

She made a great impression on her debut at 
Drury Lane under Richter as Fidelio, May 24, 
1882, and during the season as Elsa, May 27 ; 
Elizabeth, June 3, and Eva, June 7. She re- 
appeared in England at the Albert Hall on the 
production of ‘ Parsifal,’ Nov. 10 and 15, 1884 ; 
at a Richter Concert in 1886 ; and at the 
Bristol Festival of 1896. 

She possessed a voice of extraordinary com- 
pass, with deep and powerful notes in the lower 
register, and was an admirable actress, being 
especially successful in Wagner’s operas. 

A. c. 

MALVEZZI, Cristofano (b. Lucca, July 27, 
1547 ; d. Florence, Dec. 25, 1597),^ was in 
1571 a canon at the church of San Lorenzo in 
Ih)renco, and on the death of Francesco Cor- 
teccia succeeded him as maestro di cappella to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

He is chiefly known as the editor of a collec- 
tion of dramatic intermezzi which were per- 
formed on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand with Christina of Lor- 
raine in 1589. The work was published in 
fourteen partbooks for voices and instruments 
under the title, 

‘IntermedH et cotircrtl, fatti per la couamedia rappresentata in 
Firenze nelle no/zf del . . . Ferdmando Medici eMadama Christiana 
diLoreua' . . . Venice, 1591. 

It is remarkable as a foreshadowing of the 
attempts made, a few years later, towards the 
creation of a proper dramatic music by means 
of vocal monody with instrumental accompani- 
ment. It is only a foreshadowing, however, as 
the pieces are all written in a simple madrigal 
style for 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 voices with dialoghi for 
6 to 15 voices. The instruments employed are 
chiefly lutes and viols of different kinds with 
trombones and organ. Only in the larger pieces 
are all the instruments employed with the 
voices. Besides the editor himself the com- 
posers represented are Luca Marenzio, Jac >po 
Peri, Emilio dc’ CavaJieri and Giovanni Bardi, 
the three latter becoming afterwards the 
creators of the later Monodic style. The piece 
composed by Luca Marenzio is entitled ‘ II com- 
battimento d’ Apolline col serpente.’ From this 
a madrigal chorus for four voices, ‘ O valoroso 
Dio,’ is reprinted by Kiesewettcr in his Schick- 
sale und Beschaffenheit des welilichen Oesangea, 
1841, who also gives three other pieces by Peri, 
Cavalieri and Archilei, which, though written 
in the simplest four-part counterpoint, were 
sung by one voice with one or two instruments 
playing the other parts. 

Other works by Malvozzi are a book of Mad- 
rigals a 6, Venice, 1583, and one a 6, Venice, 
1584, also a book of Ricercari a 4, 1677. A 

1 Riemann. 
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canzona by him transcribed from Schmid’s 
organ - tablature book, 1607, is given in 
Ritter’s Geschichte des OrgdapieU^ No. 9. 

J. P« M. 

MANARA, Francesco, ducal musician at. 
the court of Ferrara, and (according to Fetis) 
singer at S. Antonio, Padua, between c. 1648- 
1591. He composed 4 books of madrigals a 4 
V., 1 book of madrigals a 6 v., psalms, vespers, 
etc. {Q.-L,). 

MANCHESTER. Before the war (1914-18) 
Manchester was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant centre of music in the English prov- 
inces. To some extent this pre-eminence was 
duo to the generous support given to the two 
most important institutions — the Halle Concerts 
and the Ro3’-al Manchester College of Music, 
both founded by Sir Charles Halle. The war, 
however, was a severe test for Manchester, 
for, having ever extended a liberal invita- 
tion to foreign, and mostly Gorman, musi- 
cians, it was consequently dependent on 
their co-operation for its most important 
concerts. The genuine love of music of the 
Lancashire man and the enterprise of Sir T. 
Beecham, however, won through the difficult 
period, and its orchestral concerts are now as 
prosperous an undertaking as they have ever 
been. 

The HALL^3 Society was formed to finance 
and control the concerts found(*d by Sir Charles 
Halle after the Manchester Exhibition in 1857. 
Under his guidance the concerts soon became 
famous in the North of England. The Man- 
chest.er orchestra and its conductor extended 
their activities to other Lancashire and York- 
shire towns. After the death of Halle (1895) 
the orchestra was condiKjted for a time by 
visiting conductors, but the plan did not work 
satisfactorily and a temporar}’’ solution was 
found with the appointment of Frederic Cowen. 
In the meantime, however, Hans Richter had 
retired from the position he had long held with 
great distinction in Vienna, and learning this, 
the Manchester committee approached him 
with an offer which was finally accepted. 
Richter became the conductor of the Hallo 
Concerts in 1899 and held the appointment 
until 1911, when ho resigned. 

In many ways those were the most prosper- 
ous years for music in Manchester. While the 
lame of its conductor gave new lustre to 
the orchestra, Arthur Johnstone — whose high 
promise was cut short by untimely death — ^was 
doing much to stimulate interest in musical 
matters throughout the North of England with 
his brilliant contributions in the columns of the 
Manchester Guardian. Those were the years of 
Elgar’s swift rise to fame, and the composer 
found in Richter not only a very gifted ex- 
ponent but a friend. Between the two there 
sprang up a friendship of far-reaching import- 
ance. If Richter did much to make Elgar’s 


music appreciated in the North, Elgar on hh 
part made no secret of his preference for 
Richter and his orchestra. The Manchester 
orchestra and its conductor were engaged for 
the Elgar Festival at Covent Garden. Richter, 
who had first conducted ‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius’ at Birmingham (1900), was again 
engaged with his Manchester orchestra for the 
festivals of 1903 and 1906, when ‘ The Apostles * 
and ‘ The Kingdom ’ wore first produced. The 
first symphony of Elgar was produced for the 
first time in Manchester and dedicated by the 
composer to Richter, ‘true artist and true 
friend.’ In the meantime the excellent tuition 
imparted at the Royal Manchester College of 
Music began to bear fruit, and the orchestra 
found employment for many a capable player 
trained at the local college. 

As for the programmes performed during the 
Richter regime certain lacunae can be found, 
but they are far less important than one would 
have reason to expect in the case of an institu- 
tion guided by one man, whose sympathies, 
however catholic, must needs have some limita- 
tion. As an interpreter of the classics Richter, 
of course, was supreme. His concert perform- 
ances of acts from Wagner’s operas were equally 
celebrated. Of French composers ho liked 
Berlioz best and this name appeared frequently 
in Richter’s programmes. Franck he did not 
appreciate. But he devoted great care to thc' 
preparation of a performance of Debussy’s 
‘ L’Apres-midi d’un Fauno,’ and the remark 
he made that ‘ there was something in his 
music which was not apparent in the score * 
defines aptly impressionistic art. Richard 
Strauss’s compositions were frequently per- 
formed and with considerable success. 

After Richter’s retirement the conductorship 
of the orchestra for a while passed through 
various hands. Visiting conductors were re- 
sponsible for the concerts given in the season 
1911-12. In 1912 Michael Ballin {q.v.) was 
appiunted and continued as conductor till the 
outbreak of war in 1914. Amongst the most 
notable musicians associated some time or other 
with the orchestra should be remembered 
L. Strauss, Willy Hess, Adolph Brodsky, 
C. Risegari, C. Rawdon Briggs and Arthur 
Catterall (loaders) ; Simon Speelman (leader c' 
the violas), Viouxtemp and Carl Fuidis (leaders 
of the violoncelli). The post of chorus-master 
to the Halle Society was long held by R. Wilson, 
who retired in 1924. After the war Hamilton 
Harty was appointed conductor, and under his 
leadership the high traditions of the orchestra 
have been worthily uphold. 

The Halle Concerts are a development ot a 
much older society — the Gentlemen’s Con- 
certs. These trace their origin as far back as 
1745, when the concerts appear to have boon a 
meeting-place of Jacobites.^ In recent timer 

I See JUotO/Uv Review lor Deo. 1906. Undergrmtn^ ''ioobUism 
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the Hall4 and the Gentlemen’s Concerts shared 
the conductor. Mayas, Schira, Julius Benedict 
and George Smart preceded Hall4 and Richter. 
Before Richter’s retirement, however, it was 
sought to give the older society individual 
character with the appointment of Sir Henry 
J. Wood. But the Gentlemen’s Concerts 
which had been concerned in the Musical 
Festivals held in 1828 and 1836 had no longer 
a raison d'itre after the establishment of the 
Halle Concerts, and with the war their activi- 
ties came to an end. 

At the beginning of the century two new 
organisations were started — the Ladies’ 
Concerts and the French Concerts — the 
latter given with the avowed purpose to popu- 
larise French music. Saint-Saens was once the 
guest of the French Concert Society, whose 
concerts were held in the hall of the Midland 
Hotel. Neither society lived long. The war 
also inevitably brought to an end the ex- 
cellent series of chamber concerts which used 
to bo given under the direction of Carl Fuchs 
at the Schiller Anstalt. 

As regards oi)ora Manchester is entirely de- 
pendent on visiting companies. When Richter 
first held the conductorship of the Halle 
orchestra he made various suggestions with a 
view to establish opera in the North on a sound 
basis. But his advice was rejected, as were 
also rejected various proposals made later by 
Boocham, who played a prominent part in the 
music of Manchester from 1914-19. 

The Royal Manchester College of 
Music was founded by Halle in 1893. On his 
death the then leader of the Hall6 orchestra, 
Adolph Brodsky, was appointed to succeed him, 
and the college has prospered under his able 
direc*tion. Amongst the artists who taught 
there have been Fillunger, Marie Broma, Egon 
Petri, Willy Hess, Carl Fuchs and Arthur 
Catterall sometime student under Brodsky. 
Most teachers of theory in the College hold also 
lectureships in the Manchester University, and 
students can prepare for the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music. 

Chamber music is mainly represented by the 
Brodsky Quartet Concerts established in 
1896, of which there are six every year — all well 
attended and much appreciated. The balance 
of the receipts is devoted to the assistance of 
the students at the Royal Manchester College 
of Music. 

Of the other Concert Societies the most 
notable is the Manchester Philharmonic 
Society, founded in 1880 by G. Brand Lane. 
Its speciality is choral music, but thanks to the 
co-operation of Sir Henry J. Wood very suc- 
cessful orchestral performances have also been 
secured. 

The Manchester Vocal Society was formed in 
1867, largely on the initiative of J. St. J. B, 
^oule. In 1885 Dr. Henry Watson was ap- 


pointed as conductor, an appointment held 
now by Dr. Keighley. 

Manchester possesses two specially fine 
organs — one by Cavaille-Coll, in the Town Hall, 
and one by Henry Willis, at the Whitworth 
Hall of the Manchester University. Dr. J. 
Kendrick Pyne, the city organist, gives occa- 
sional recitals on the latter, and regular 
Saturday evening recitals on the former. For 
the Henry Watson Music Library, see 
Libraries f. b. 

MANCHICOURT, Pierre de (6. Bothune, 
Artois), French-Flemish composer of the earlier 
part of the 16th century. In 1639 he is de- 
scribed as Phonascus or choirmaster of Tournai 
Cathedral, and some time before 1666 received 
a canonry at Arras. Ho is said to have lived 
afterwards at Antwerp. His compobitions, 
fairly numerous, chiefly motets and chansons 
with a few masses, mostly appeared in the 
miscellaneous collections of the time. Some 
volumes, however, contain works exclusively or 
almost exclusively by Manchicourt ; a book of 
motets, nineteen in all, a 4-6, was published by 
Attaingnant in 1639, another book of motets 
containing 14 a 6-6, was published by Phalose 
at Louvain in 1654. This latter volume was 
dedicated by Manchicourt to Antoine Perrenot, 
Bishop of Arras, known afterwards as Cardinal 
Granvclle, and probably it was to him that the 
composer owed his canonry at Arras. In 1545 
Tylman Susato of Antwerp published a book of 
twenty-nine chansons by Manchicourt. One of 
these chansons, ‘ Sortez mes pleurs,’ has been 
reprinted in Commer’s Collection tom. xii. 
Eitner, in Q.-L, (which, with FeiiSn contains full 
list of titles), speaks in the highest terms of a 
motet, ‘ Vidi Speciosam,’ a 8, taken from the 
Thesaurus of Montanus and Ncuber, 1564 ; but 
none of Manchicourt’s motets have yet been 
reprinted in modern score. j. r. m. 

MANCINELLI, Luigi (6. Orvieto, Feb. 6, 
1848 ; d. Rome, Feb. 2, 1921), conductor and 
composer. At the age of 12 he went to 
Florence to be a pupil of Sbolci. The boy 
showed great aptitude for the violoncello, and 
his progress was very rapid. 

Mancinelli’s professional career began in 
Florence, where he was for a time one of the 
first violoncello-players in the orchestra of La- 
Pergola. Ho was engaged in the same capacity 
at the Apollo in Romo in 1874, when this 
theatre, by unexpected circumstances, was left 
without a conductor. The impresario Jacovacci, 
thought of trying the ability of his first violon- 
cellist, of whom he had heard favourable re- 
ports ; and so Mancinelli was suddenly raised 
from the ranks to appear as a conductor. 
‘ Aida ’ was the first opera conducted by him. 
In the following year Mancinelli was engaged to 
be the musical director at Jesi during the fdtes 
of Spontini’s centenary. On this occasion he 
revived Spontini’s ‘ La Vestale,’ and he was "e 
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si^gfl-ged for tho direction of the orchestra of the 
Apollo. In 1 87 6 Mancinelli had his first success 
as a composer with his intermezzi to ‘ Mos- 
salina,* a drama by Pietro Cossa. The follow- 
ing year he wrote intermezzi to the ‘ Cleopatra ’ 
of the same author. 

Mancinelli left Rome in 1881 for Bologna, 
where he was engaged to bo tho Principal of 
tho Licoo Musicale, and at the same time the 
conductor of the Teatro Comunale, and the 
maestro di cappella of San Petronio, the old 
basilica of the famous university town. During 
his stay there he composed two masses and 
many other sacred pieces, introduced several 
improvements in tho Liceo, organised a sym- 
phony and quartet society, and was the first 
to acquaint tho Bolognese with vocal and 
instrumental music by foreign composers. 
In 1884 he gave the first performance of his 
opera, ‘ Isora di Provenza,* which was well 
received. 

After five years he left Bologna, attracted, 
perhaps, to other countries by the prospect of 
pecuniary improvement in his position. During 
the season of 1886 he visited London, and gave 
a concert, in which he conducted classical works 
and some of his own compositions. The success 
of this concert brought him an invitation to 
write an oratorio for the next Norwich Festival, 
and the engagement to conduct the Italian 
Opera during the Jubilee season at Drury Lane. 
His powers as a conductor received full recogni- 
tion ; and his oratorio ‘ Isaias,’ performed at 
Norwich in Oct. 1887, was unanimously praised. 
He was re-engaged by Harris as conductor for 
the season of 1888 at Covent Garden, and re- 
visited London annually many times. His 
opera, ‘ Ero e Leandro,’ first performed in con- 
cert form at the Norwitrh Festival of 1896, was 
presented on tho stage at Madrid, Nov. 30, 
1897, and at Covent Garden on July 11, 1898. 
From 1888-95 Mancinelli held the place of 
musical director and conductor at the Theatre 
Royal of Madrid. He was conductor of tho 
operatic enterprises carried on by Harris at the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York. His cantata, 

‘ Saint Agnes,’ was given at tho Norwich Festi- 
val of 1905. His opera, ‘Paolo e Francesca,’ 
was produced at Bologna, Nov. 11, 1907. 

F. R*. 

Bibl. — Q. Oreficb, L. MancinMi. (Rome, 1921.) 

MANCINI, Francesco (6. Naples, 1679 ; 
d. there, 1739), an Italian composer, important 
in English musical history for his opera 
‘ Hydaspes ’ or ‘ L’ Idaspe fedele,’ produced at 
the Haymarket (or Queen’s) Theatre in London, 
May 23, 1710. 

Mancini was a pupil at the Conservatorio di 
San Loreto at Naples and afterwards a teacher 
there and its principal master (1728). He 
composed at least 20 operas for performance at 
Naples, some oratorios, and other works, and 
his reputation in Italy was very high. 

VOL. m 


‘ Hydaspes ’ or ‘ L’ Idaspe fedele * followed 
the anonymous ‘ Almahide ’ { q . v .) which was 
performed in the January of the same year. 
‘ Almahide ’ and ‘ Hydaspes ’ were of the scries 
of Italian operas given before Handel’s advent 
in England, and were the first to be wholly 
given in that language. ‘ Camilla,* 1706, and 
some others were, according to Colley (hbbor 
(Xi/e, 1740 ed. p. 262), sung at their representa- 
tion by tho singers in their native tongues, 
Italian or English as tho case might bo. 
‘ Hydaspes ’ was brought on to the stage by 
Nicolini, and tho libretto was dedicated to the 
then Lord Chamberlain, the Marquis of Kent ; 
it was staged with much finery in decoration. 
The principal singers in it were Nicolini, Valen- 
tini. Signora Margarita do I’Epine, afterwards 
the wife of Dr. Pepusch, and some other 
Italians. One of the features of the piece was 
a combat between Nicolini and a sham lion ; 
this incident is amusingly treated in No. 13 
of the Spectator. * Hydaspes ’ was performed 
twenty-one times, and was well received. The 
songs were published in a folio volume by Walsh 
and Haro, contemporary with the prodii<;tion 
of the opera. At the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre in 1719 was performed a parody of 
it by a Mrs. Aubert, entitled ‘ Harlequin 
Hydaspes, or tho Groshamite.’ f. k. 

MANCINI, Giambattista (6. Ascoli 1716; 
d, Vienna, Jan. 4, 1800), was a celebrated 
teacher of singing, a pupil of Bornacchi and 
Padre Martini. Ho settled in Vienna about 
1760 as singing-teacher to the royal princesses. 
He produced a book on tho art of coloratura 
singing called Pensieri e riflessioni pratiche sopra 
il canto fgurato (1774), which was twice trans- 
lated into French. {Riemann.) His estimate 
of Farinolli’s art is quoted in the article 
Fartnelli { q . v .). o. 

MANCINUS, Thomas (6. Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg 1550; d. Wolfenbiittcl, c. 1620 i), was 
cantor at the Dom-Schule (Cathedral School) at 
Schwerin from 1572-78 ; in 1584 became a 
member of the chapel of the Duke of Brunswick 
at Wolfenbiittel, and in 1587 was appointed 
Kapellmeister. He was afterwards employed 
as librarian to the Duke. He is the author of 
two simple settings of the Passion according to 
St. Matthew and St. John, first published in 
1620, and since reprinted in Schobcrlein’s Schatz 
des liturgischen Oesanges. With the exception 
of a book of German secular songs a 4 and 5, 
his other works are mostly occasional composi- 
tions for weddings and funerals, in the form of 
motets and madrigals, with Latin or Gorman 
texts. See Q.-L. j. r. m. 

MANDOLINE (Ital. mandolino) is a small 
and very beautifully formed stringed instru- 
ment of the lute kind, with deeper convexity of 
back than the lute. It is, as its name implies, 
less in size than the Mand6la or Mand6ba, a 

t Kade gives the date 1613. 

s 
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much scarcer instrument.^ Mand61a, or man- 
dorla, signifies ‘ almond,* and it has been 
supposed that the shape of the instrument has 
given it the name. But this cannot be 
accepted, since the almost universal use of the 
syllable ‘ man ’ unchanged, or changed by 
phonetic variation to ‘ ban,’ ‘ pan,’ ‘ tan,’ 
etc., for the first syllable of names of lute 
instruments from East to West, removes it to 
a wider etymological field. 

There are two varieties of mandoline, the 
Neapolitan (see PLATE XXI 11. No. 2) and 
the Milanese ; the former having four pairs of 
strings, the latter usually five. The Milanese 
‘ mandurina ’ is tuned 



There is one at South Kensington with six 
pairs, tuned 






The Milanese variety, however, is rare in 
comparison with the Neapolitan, the tuning of 
which is like that of the violin, in fifths. The 
lowest pair of strings is of gut, spun over with 
silver or copper, like a guitar first string ; the 
next of steel also spun over ; the second and 
first pairs are of steel only. Mahillon,^ says 
that the lowest pair is of gut, the third pair of 
steel, the second pair of copper, and the first 
pair of gut. Berlioz recommends that the 
G strings should be of gut spun with wire, the 
D strings of brass, the A of steel and the E of 
thin gut. The mandoline is played with a 
plectrum of tortoiseshell, whalebone, horn or 
ostrich-quill, more or less flexible, which is 
held in the right hand, the left being employed 
to stop the strings, for which purpose there 
are seventeen frets across the finger-board. 
The scale of the instrument is three octaves and 
one note, from the G below the treble stave to 
the octave of A above it. The serenade in 
Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Deh vieni,’ was 
written to be accom})anied by the mandoline, 
and Gretry wrote a charming accompaniment 
for it in the serenade in ‘ L’Amant jaloux.’ 
There is a song with mandoline accompaniment 
in Michael Arne’s ‘ Almena ’ (1704).® 

The mandoline is not, however, the correct 
instniment for Don Juan, who would have 
played a bandurria, a kind of half -guitar and 

* Por a discussion of the two different Instruments confused 
under these names, see Curt Bachs, IteahUxikon der Mu»ikitutru- 
mente, Berlin, 1913, pp. 251-2. 

2 Catalogue of the Musical Instruments in the Bru-ssels Con> 
•ervatolre, p. 245. 

8 The mandoline was first heard In England at a concert given 
for the benefit of Sod* (at Iliekford’s Booms, I.ondon. on Mar. 2.5, 
1713), who was announced to play *a Concerto on the Mandoline, 
being an Instniment admired In Rome, but never Puhlick here.’ 
Handel introduced the mandoliue in ‘ Alexander Balus ’ produced 
on Mar. 9, 1748. In 1760 Sodi played solos on the mandoline at 
Paris, and on Mar. 17, 1766, Leon^ performed on this instrument 
at Hlckford’s i^ooms, London. w. a. o. 9 , 


truly national Spanish instrument, sometimes 
incorrectly called a mandoline. The back of the 
bandurria is flat ; it has only in common with 
the mandoline that it is played with a plectrum 
of tortoiseshell, called in Spanish ‘ pua,’ and 
that it is the practice to insert a plate of the 
same substance in the table below the sound- 
hole to prevent the plectrum scratching. The 
bandurria has now twelve strings tuned in 
pairs, though in the 17th century it had only 
half that number ; the higher tliree notes of 
catgut, the lower of silk overapun with metal. 
It is tuned much more deeply than the man- 
doline. The compass is in all throe octaves. 



In Spain the bandurria is not entirely a 
popular instrument. A trio of two bandurrias 
and a guitar is an admirable combination for 
the jM^rformanco of serious music in the open 
air ; pieces by Falla, Albeniz, Granados, De- 
bussy and oven Domenico Scarlatti have been 
arranged for it, with very happy results. 

Beethoven’s friend Krumpholz was a virtuoso 
on the mandoline, and tliis probably explains 
the fact of Beethoven’s having written a piece 
for the instrument (Thayer, ii. 49). The auto- 
graph is to bo found in the volume of MS. 
sketches and fragments preserved in the B.M., 
Add. MSS., 29,801. Though entitled ‘Sona- 
tina per il mandolina (sic). Composta da 
L. V. Beethoven,’ it is only in one movement, 
and was probably printed for the first time in 
the first edition of this Dictionary. Together 
with an adagio in E fiat for mandoline and 
harpsichord, it is contained in the supplement- 
ary volume (serie xxv.) of Beethoven’s works 
in Breitkopf & Hartcl’s complete edition. 

A. J. H. ; rev. with addns. J. b. t. 

MANDORE (Lutina, Testudo Minor). A 
small stringed instrument of the lute class hav- 
ing a rounded back, 4 strings or sets of strings, 
a short neck, and played witli a plectrum. (See 
PLATES XLV.y XLVL) The name is prob- 
ably a corruption of the oriental word Pandoura 
(see Panoore and Tambi ra). It was very 
popular with the Jongleurs of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, and appears in illustrations of English 
workmanship towards the close of the 14th 
century, but it does not seem to have been so 
much esteemed in this country as the citole 
and gittern. Among the sculptures and carv- 
ings which adorn our ancient churches it is 
frequently portrayed in the hands of angelic 
minstrels and placed across the breast. A 16th 
century collection of pieces for the mandore, 
preserved in the Advocate’s Library, Edin- 
burgh, shows us that it at that time had 6 pairs 
or sets of double strings and that either the 
fingers or a plectrum were used in playing 
it. The mandorichen or pandurina, described 
by Praetorius, was still smaller and could be 
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conveniently carried under the performer’s 
cloak: it survives in the Mandoline (7.?;.)* 

p. w. G. 

MANDYCZP^WSKl, Eusebius {h. Czorno- 
witz, Aug. 18, 1857), is famous as an editor and 
as keeper of the archives of the Gosellschaft der 
Musikfroundo in Vienna {q.v.). 

The son of a Greek Orthodox priest, Mandy- 
czowski studied with Nottobohm in Vienna and 
there laid the foundation of his profound 
scholarship in the masters of the Viennese 
school, tlis publications are by no means 
commensurate with his learning, but we owe to 
him the complete edition of Sc'hubert’s works, 
and that of Haydn’s works still (1927) in pro- 
gress. In 1897 began his connexion with the 
Conservatoi’ium at Vienna, where he has taught 
the history of music and of instruments, counter- 
point and composition. (See liiernann,) C. 

MANEN, Juan (6. Barcelona, Mar. 14, 1883), 
Spanish violinist and composer ; author of the 
operas ‘ Neron y Acte ’ (performed l^eipzig, 
Dresden, Cologne, Wiesbaden), ‘ Camino del 
Sol ’ ; a symphony ; violin concerto ; caprices 
(vln. and orch.) and other works and transcrip- 
tions for violin. Ho has edited the complete 
works of Paganini, and is a violinist of out- 
standing ability and perfection of style. 

J. B. T. 

MANENTI, Giovanni Piero, of Bologna; 
musician to the Grand-Duke of Tuscany in 
1574 ; still living in 1580. He composed 3 
books of madrigals, 4-6 v., 1 book of songs 
(li pratolini) a 5 v., and single numbers in 
collective volumes (Q.-L.). 

MANGOLD, a numerous 18th-century family 
of excjellent rausicuans, the most prominent 
being (1) August Daniel (6. Darmstadt, July 
25, 1775 ; d. there, 1842). About the beginning 
of the 19th century ho was solo violoncellist at 
the Frankfort Theatre, toured for some time 
with his nephew, the violinist Wilhelm, and 
in 1814 became solo violoiundlist of the Grand- 
Ducal orchestra at Darmstadt with the title 
Konzertmeister. He wrote solos, etc., for his 
instrument. (2) Wilhelm (5. Darmstadt, Nov. 
19, 1796; d. there. May 23, 1875), nephew 
of August Daniel, studied under Rinck and 
Abbe Vogler, and through the recommenda- 
tion of Spontini and Mehul he was permitted 
to study at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Mehul and Cherubini, 1815-18. Ho was an 
excellent vioUnist, and after the tour with his 
uncle in Holland he became court-Konzert- 
meister at Darmstadt in 1819 and court- 
Kapellmeister in 1825. He composed several 
operas, overtures, chamber music, etc. (3) 
Karl Ludwig Amand {b. Darmstadt, Oct. 
8, 1813 ; d. Oberstdorf (Allgau), Aug. 5, 1889), 
brother of Wilhelm, from whom and from his 
father he received his first musical education. 
He studied at the Paris Conservatoire, 1836-39; 
became court Musikdirektor in 1848, and after 


being pensioned he conducted the Mozart 
Society, 1869-73. He composed oratorios, 
operas, cantatas, orchestral works, etc., but 
his chief claim to fame rests on his excellent 
songs for male chorus which still retain their 
popularity {Q.-L . ; Mendel ; Riemann), 

MANK’ORDE, see Clavichord. 

MANIER(Ger.), lit. ‘ manner * ; derived, like 
our word ‘ manner,’ through the French maniere 
‘ a manner,’ and manicr, ‘ to handle,’ from the 
Latin manus, ‘ a hand.’ It has two entirely dis- 
tinct meanings, one dealing with the aesthetics 
of music, the other with its technicalities. In 
the first of those coiinocdions the word signifies 
‘ maiinorism,’ or the faulty adherence to some 
peculiarity in stylo, bringing such peculiarity 
into undue prominence. It is the abuse of indi- 
viduality, without which quality no great thing 
can be accomplished in any art. 

The second meaning of the word is the same 
as the French agremenU ornaments introduced 
into, and built upon, the melody, whether 
indicated by small notes, or marks, or added at 
the will of the performer. (See Ornament, 
whore the subject is fully treated.) j. m. 

MANN, Arthur Henry, Mus.D. (6. Norwich, 
May 16, 1850), was a chorister in the cathe- 
dral under Dr. Buck. He was a h'ollow of the 
College of Organists in 1871, and took the Mus. B. 
degree at Oxford in 1874 and that of Mus.D. in 
1882. He hold the post of organist at St. 
Peter’s^ Wolverhampton, from 1 870 ; at Totten- 
hall Parish Church from 1871 ; and was ap- 
pointed to Beverley Minster in 1875. In the 
following year ho was elected organist and 
director of the choir at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Hero his work as a choir-trainer has 
borne good fruit. His more ambitious composi- 
tions include an oratorio, ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 1882 ; 
and a Te Deum, 1 887, besides services, anthems, 
etc. Ho has written numerous hymn tunes, 
which have become widely known, and has 
edited several successful hymn-books, as well 
as bringing out an edition of Tallis’s famous 
‘Forty-part Song’ (1888). He is an earnest 
student of the work of Handel, and made a 
minute study of the sketches, (‘t(^, in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, contributing an important 
section on them to the Catalogue of Mvsic, 
published in 1893. In 1894 the discovery of 
the original wind parts of the ‘ Messiah ’ in the 
Foundling Hospital — in which he was partly 
concerned — was followed by a performance of 
the oratorio with a reconstructed score, in 
King’s College Chapel. He was appointed 
choirmaster of the Norwich Festival in 1902. 
(Brit. Mns. Biog.) M. 

MANNERS, Charles (real name Southcotb 
Mansergh) (6 . London, Dec. 27, 1857), was the 
son of Colonel Mansergh, R.H.A. and J.P. foi 
Cork and Tipperary. He was taught singing at 
the Royal Irish Academy of Music in Dublin 
and the R.A.M. in London, at the latter 
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for a short time by Shakespeare, and later 
in Italy. In 1881 he began his career 
as a chorus - singer, and joined Carte’s 
travelling company. On Nov. 25, 1882, he 
made a successful debut as Private Willis on 
the production of ‘ lolanthe * at the Savoy 
Theatre. He next sang in the provinces with 
the Carl Rosa Company, and appeared in 1890 
at Co vent Garden as Bertram in * Roberto.* 
On Oct. 17, 1892, he sang the part of Prince 
Gremin on the production in England of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Eugene Oniegin’ under Lago at 
the Olympic Theatre, and later as the King in 
‘ Lohengrin.’ In 1893 he sang in America. 
From 1894-96 he was engaged by Harris both 
for English and Italian opera, also by Hed- 
mondt in the autumn of 1895, notably as the 
King in ‘ Maritana,’ Mephistophelcs, etc. His 
voice was a basso cantante of remarkably fine 
quality. In 1896-97 ho undertook a successful 
English opera tour in South Africa. On his 
return he established the Moody-Manners Opera 
Company, and made extensive tours in the 
provinces, with three separate companies, the 
principal company being 115 in number, with 
a repertory of thirty operas. In 1902 and 1903 
he gave two seasons at Covent Garden, and in 
1904 a longer one at Drury Lane. In the latter 
year and in 1906, with characteristic generosity, 
he gave an operatic festival, without personal 
profit, at Sheffield, in aid of funds for the 
foundation of a university in that town. By 
giving prizes for the best operas produced by 
British composers, and by giving opportunities 
to provincial amateurs of seeing great operas, 
the Moody-Manners Company exerted a good 
influence on contemporary music. 

His wife, nee Fanny Moody (6. Redruth, 
Cornwall, Nov. 23, 1866), was taught singing 
by Mme. Sainton-Dolby at her private Academy. 
On Apr. 25, 1885, she sang the principal 
soprano music in her mistress’s last composi- 
tion, ‘ Florimel,’ a cantata for female voices, at 
a Memorial Concert at Prince’s Hall, under 
Sainton. In Feb. 1887 she made her debut as 
Arlino in the ‘ Bohemian Girl ’ at Liverpool 
with the Carl Rosa Company, and on Apr. 30 
appeared very successfully as Micaela at Drury 
Lane. After singing in the provinces with that 
company for throe years she reapjieared at 
Drury Lane in 1890 as Mignon, Margaret, etc. 
She was married to Charles Manners on July 5, 
1890, and in October sang in Italian as Margaret 
and Alice. In 1892 she was the original 
English Tatiana in Tchaikovsky’s opera above 
mentioned. She accompanied her husband on 
all his tours, and sang in his London seasons. 
In addition to parts mentioned, Elizabeth, 
Elsa, Briinnhilde in ‘Siegfried,’ Juliet; Sept. 
26, 1902, the heroine on the production of 
Pizzi’s ‘Rosalba* at Covent Garden; Sept. 
22, 1903, Militza on the production at Covent 
Garden of M‘Alpm’8 ‘ Crescent and the Cross,* 


founded on Coppee’s ‘ Pour la Couronne,* which 
won the £250 prize offered by the artists ; on 
Juno 17, 1904, she sang the part of Sonta in 
the revival of ‘ The Flying Dutchman,* at Drury 
Lane, etc. The possessor of a pleasant light 
soprano voice, an actress and singer of great 
charm, Madame Fanny Moody excelled in the 
poetic and pathetic parts formerly associated 
with Christine Nilsson. a. c. 

MANNS, Sib August (6. Stolzenburg, near 
Stettin, Mar. 12, 1825 ; d, Norwood, Mar. 1, 
1907), a German bandmaster, who settled in 
England, created the Crystal Palace Satur- 
day Concerts (q.v.) and as their conductor 
exerted a powerful influence on English music. 

Born of poor parents his first teacher was 
the village musician at the village of Torgelow, 
from whom he learnt the violin, clarinet and 
flute. His next instruction was received from 
Urban, the town musician of Elbing, near 
which his parents had removed, and to whom 
he was apprenticed. Here he had regular 
practice in an orchestra, especially that of the 
Dantzig opera company during its annual 
visits to Elbing ; and this led to his entering 
one of the regimental bands of Dantzig as first 
clarinet, while he played among the first violins 
at the theatre. Ho now began to arrange and 
compose for the band, and generally to take a 
prominent part in the music of the place. In 
1848 the regiment was transferred to Posen, 
and here Manns was noticed by Wioprecht, and 
through his assistance transferred himself from 
the military band to Gung’l’s orchestra in 
Berlin, and was at length advanced to the post 
of conductor and solo-violin player at Kroll’s 
Garden — the Crystal Palace of Berlin. Here, 
under Gyer, ho worked hard at harmony and 
composition, and produced much dance music 
and other pieces which were very popular. 
After the destruction of KroH’s establishment 
by fire in 1851, Manns was chosen by von Roon 
(subsequently war minister), then in command 
of a crack infantry regiment at Konigsberg, to 
be his bandmaster. Colonel von Roon gave 
his bandmaster every opportunity of display. 
At his instance Beethoven’s symphonies were 
arranged for the band, and in other ways the 
music of the regiment was made very prominent. 
It was soon afterwards moved from Konigsberg 
to Cologne, and there enjoyed a still greater 
reputation. Manns, however, longed for a 
wider field, and he fortunately accepted, in the 
spring of 1854, an engagement as sub-conductor 
in the band of the Crystal Palace, then a wind 
band only, under Herr Schallehn. This posi- 
tion he gave up in October, and after following 
his profession at Leamington and Edinburgh 
(in Wood’s opera band) he became conductor 
of the summer concerts at Amsterdam in 1865, 
and finally, in the autumn of that year, was 
engaged as conductor of the Crystal Palace 
band, a post upon which he entered on Oct. 14« 
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1855. ManxiB^B duties as conductor, both of 
the daily music and of the Saturday concerts, 
as well as of the numerous fetes and extra 
performances, where music had to be arranged 
for large combined masses of wind and string, 
were naturally very arduous. In 1859 he 
conducted the Promenade Concerts at Drury 
Lane, and the winter series at Glasgow in 
1879 and following years. In 1883 he replaced 
Sir Michael Costa as conductor of the Handel 
Festival, and conducted the subsequent festivals 
until 1900. Ho conducted the Sheffield Festi- 
vals of 1896 and 1899. He continued to 
conduct the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace until 1901. He was knighted in 1903. 

It was said that — 

• the German conductor makes the orchestra express 
all the modiheations of feeling that an imaginative 
loloist would give voice to on a single instrument.’ * 

To this power of wielding his band Manns 
accustomed his audience during the years of 
his conductorship. It is not too much to say 
that his persistent performance of the works of 
Schumann — to name but one composer out 
of several — in the early part of his career 
at Sydenham, made the London public ac- 
quainted with them years before they would 
otherwise have become so. G., rev. 

Bibi.. — H, S. Wykobam, Aufftut Mannt and the Saturday Coneerts, 
(London, 1909.) 

MANON LESCAUT. The AhU PrevosPs 
famous romance has attracted many opera- 
composers. 

(1) Ballot in 3 acts, by Hal6vy. Produced 
Op6ra, Paris, May 3, 1830. 

(2) Opera-comiquo, in 3 acts, by Auber, 
libretto by Scribe. Produced Opera-Oomique, 
Paris, Fob. 23, 1856. 

(3) Manon. Opera in 3 acts, libretto by 
Meilhac & Gillo, music by Massenet. Produced 
Opera-Comique, Paris, Jan. 19, 1884; in Eng- 
lish, Carl Kosa Co., Liverpool, Jan. 17, 1885 ; 
New York, Academy of Music, Dec. 23, 1885; 
in French, Co vent Garden, May 19, 1891. 
Massenet also wrote the supposed sequel ‘ Lo 
Portrait de Manon,’ in one act, text by Georges 
Boyer, produced Opera-Comique, May 8, 1894. 

(4) Manon Lescaut. Opera in 4 acts, libretto 
anonymous, music by Puccini. Produced 
Turin, Feb. 1, 1893 ; Covent Garden, May 14, 
1894 ; Philadelphia, Grand Opera House (in 
English), Aug. 29, 1894 ; Shaftesbury Theatre 
(Beochain Co.), Feb. 15, 1916. 

MANRIQUE DE LARA, Manuel (5. Carta- 
gena, Oct. 24, 1863), Spanish composer. By 
profession a soldier, now holding the rank of 
Brigadier-General, ho has devoted his leisure to 
the serious study of music. A pupil of CHAPf 
(g.v.), he composed music to * La Orestiada ’ ; a 
symphony ; string quartet ; and a comic opera 
in 3 acts, ‘ El ciudadano Simon,* A symphonic 
fragment from an unfinished opera, ‘ El Cid,* has 

I I’M 21ma$, Ajft, as, 1S67. 


been performed under Fernandez Arbds at 
Madrid. Gen. Manrique de Lara has also done 
valuable research in Spanish musical folk-lore, 
having collected a large number of melodies to 
traditional Spanish ballads, sung by exiled 
Jewish communities in the Near East. 

J. B. T. 

MANRU, opera in 3 acts ; text by A. 
Nossig, music by Paderewski. Produced Court 
Theatre, Dresden, May 29, 1901 ; New York, 
Metropolitan Opera House, Feb. 14, 1902. 

MANSFELDT, Edgar, see Pierson, H. H. 

MANTIUS, Eduard (6. Schwerin, Jan, 18, 
1806 ; d. Ilmenau, Thuringia, July 4, 1874), 
a tenor singer of great reputation in Northern 
Germany. He studied law, first in 1825, at 
the university of Rostock, and afterwards at 
Leipzig. It was at the latter place that his 
fine voice attracted general attention and that 
he began to study singing under Pohlenz. 
After having sung with great success at a 
festival at Hallo, conducted by Spontini, he 
went to Berlin, and by his interpretation of 
the tenor parts in Handel’s oratorios (Samson, 
Judas, etc.), soon became the declared favourite 
of the Berlin public. How much his talent was 
appreciated in the house of the Mendelssohn 
family may bo gathered from many passages 
in the published letters and other books 
relating to Mendelssohn. It was Mantius who 
sang the principal tenor part in the Liederspiel, 
‘ Dio Heimkehr aus der Fromde ’ (‘ Son and 
Stranger ’), at the celebration of the silver 
wedding of the elder Mendelssohns (Devrient, 
p. 89). In 1830 he made his first appearance 
on the stage at Berlin as Tamino in the 
‘ Zauberflote.’ In 1857 ho gave his farewell 
performance as Florestan in ‘ Fidelio.’ During 
twenty-seven years he had appeared in no less 
than 152 characters. After quitting the stage 
he devoted himself with much success to 
teaching. Mantius not only had an exception- 
ally fine voice, which he knew how to use in a 
truly artistic and musical manner, but was 
also a remarkably good actor. His representa- 
tions of the tenor parts in Mozart’s and Gluck’s 
operas were justly regarded as models of their 
kind. p. D. 

MANTOVANO, Alberto, see Eipa, Al- 
berto da. 

MANUAL (from manus, ‘ a hand ’), a clavier, 
or set of keys, to be played by the hands. The 
term is used chiefly in reference to the organ, 
where the keyboards for the hands and the 
keyboard for the feet have, for convenience, to 
be distinguished by some brief and suggestive 
name. Clavier (from clavis, a key) simply 
means a keyboard, without reference to the 
members of the body with which it is to be 
played. B. J. h. 

MANUALITER, a direction of fairly fre« 
quent occurrence in the organ works of Bach 
and his contemporaries, indicating that the 
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passage or piece so inscribed is to bo played 
upon the manuals alone, the direction ‘ pedal- 
iter * being used at the entry of the pedal. 

MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, see New 
York. 

MANX MUSIC. The isolated position of 
the Isle of Man might be expected to produce 
a distinct type of national music. So little 
attention has hitherto been devoted to collect- 
ing the traditional melodies of the island that 
we are really left much in the dark as to the 
chief characteristics of the music that may be 
said to have had its origin there. In most of 
the tunes noted down from peasant singers in 
the Isle of Man the present writer finds much 
of Celtic character, a character common to 
certain classes of Gaelic music. 

It must bo admitted that in music claimed as 
Manx we find imperfect recollections of English 
and Irish folk-tunes, as well as of some well- 
known published airs. For instance, in one 
collection there is a shortened version of the 
well-known air * Push about the Jorum,* and 
again the 17th-century tune, ‘ The Buff Coat 
hath no follow * (see Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music 
of the Olden Time ’). There is also among Manx 
folk-song versions of the airs, generally ac- 
cepted as Irish, * Charley Reilly * (see Bunting, 
1840), and * Green Bushes,’ while we also find 
* Seventeen come Sunday,* and * Colin and 
Phoebe.* This is sufficient to indicate that 
outside influence has had its effect at an early 
time on the music bom of the people. The 
passing of fishermen to and from the Irish 
and Scottish coasts easily accounts for this 
diffusion of popular melody. 

There can be no doubt that a great store of 
beautiful melody lies hid, or at any rate at one 
time existed among the farmers and the fisher- 
men of the remoter districts, and it is to be 
hoped that following the lead of such bodies as 
the ‘ Folk-Song Society,’ a combined effort 
will be made to rescue what is left of it. 

Apparently the first notice of Manx national 
song is the mention made by Robert Burns in 
a letter to George Thomson, dated Nov. 1794. 
Speaking of the air now known as ‘ Ye Banks 
and Braes o’ bonny Boon,’ Burns, after men- 
tioning that an Irish gentleman had told him 
that it was known among the old women of 
Ireland, continued, that * a Countess informed 
me that the first person who introduced the air 
into this country was a baronet’s lady of her 
acquaintance, who took down the notes from 
an itinerant piper in the Isle of Man.’ 

Probably what is now recognised as the 
national tune of the Isle of Man is ‘ Myle- 
charane.* The melody of this is strikingly 
original, with a peculiar plaintiveness in it. 
Several versions of it have been published, 
together with the long ballad associated with 
the air of which there are several translations. 
Copies of the air are to be found in * English 


County Songs,* edited by Miss L. E. Broadwood 
and J. A. Fuller Maitland, 1893, and ‘ Manx 
National Songs ’ arranged by W. H. Gill (1890). 
Another song, and a very beautiful one, that 
has all the elements of original Manx feeling in 
it, is ‘ Ny Kirree fo-sniaghtcy ’ (‘ The Sheep 
under the Snow ’). Copies of this are to be 
found in ‘ English County Songs,’ ‘ Manx 
National Songs ’ (Gill), and Moffat and Kidson’s 
‘ Minstrelsy of England,’ the version in this 
last ease being taken from ‘ Mona’s Melodies,’ 
edited by C. St. George, and published in 
London in 1820. This work is the first 
attempt to put into print Manx melodies. The 
book is extremely scarce. It contains but 
thirteen tunes, and it is doubtful how much, 
or how little these airs have been ‘ edited.’ 
The tunes have verses adapted to them bear- 
ing no relation to tho Manx originals. The 
next issue of Manx music was in July 1896, 
‘ Manx National Songs, with English words, 
selected from the MS. collection of The 
Deemster Gill, Dr. J. Claguo. and W. H. Gill. 
(Boosey.) This contains fifty-one melodies, 
many of great excellence. F. K. 

MANZUOLI, Giovanni (6. Florence, c. 1725). 
Having acquired a reputation in Italy, he re- 
paired, in 1753, to Madrid, where ho was 
engaged at a high salary by Farinelli. In 1764 
and 1765 ho came to London, and, by his per- 
formance, ‘the serious opera acquired a degree 
of favour to which it had seldom mounted since 
its first establishment in this country.’ ^ His 
voice was the most powerful soprano that had 
been heard on our stage since the time of 
Farinelli, and his style was full of taste and 
dignity. Tho applause ho earned was hearty 
and unequivocal ; ‘ it was a universal thunder.’ 
Other singers had more art and feeling ; none 
possessed a sweeter or fuller organ. As to 
execution, he had none ; but ho was a good 
actor, though unwieldy in figure, and ill-made. 
Nor was ho young ; but tho sensation he ex- 
cited seems to have boon irresistible. All the 
composers struggled to have the honour of 
writing for him ; even Dr. Arne composed his 
unsuccessful ‘ Olimpiade ’ for the popular 
singer. Maiizuoli, however, left England at the 
end of the season, and did not return. In tho 
same year he was at Vienna, and he shortly 
afterwards retired to his native place, with the 
title of ‘ Singer to the Court of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany.’ 

In a letter of Mozart’s,® his first after starting 
on his Italian tour, Jan. 7, 1770, he says of a 
singer whom ho heard, ‘ canta un poco Manzuo- 
lisch ed a una bellissima voce forte ed d gik 
vecchio,’ etc. Burney heard him again, in 
September of that year, taking part in a service 
in a convent near Florence, and was delighted, 
though the voice seemed less powerful, even in 

* Burney. 

• Wm Inthe oolleoiUm of the writer and eold at hie death. 
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a small church, than when he was in England. 
His name occurs once more, in one of the elder 
Mozart’s letters, written in the following August, 

‘ ManzuoU often visits us ’ ; and l)e is included 
among ‘ the singers, not only celebrated in 
their profession, but good-hcartod and sensible 
people.’ He took part in the ‘ Serenata ’ com- 
posed by the young Mozart in honour of the 
nuptials of the Archduke Ferdinand, at Milan, 
Oct. 17, 1771, and was encored in one of his 
songs. Mozart writes again, Nov. 24, 1771 : 

‘ Herr Manzuoli, the musico, who has always been 
considered and esteemed us the best of tils class, has 
in his old age given a proof of his folly and arrogance. 
He was engaged at the Opera for the sum of 500 
gigliati fdueatsj, but as no mention was made of the 
iicrniata in the contract, he demanded 500 ducats 
more for singing in it, making 1000. The court only 
sent him 700 ami a gold hov (and enough too, I 
think), but he returned the 700 ducats and the box, 
and went away without anything. I don’t know 
what tlie result of this lilstory will be, — a bad one, 
1 tear 1 ’ 

A good portrait of Manzuoli was engraved 
by G. B. Betti, after a design by L. Betti. 
Among his pupils was the celebrated Coltellini. 

J. M. 

MAOMETTO SECONDO, opera by Rossini. 
Produced San Carlo, Naples, during the Car- 
naval of 1820 ; adapted and extended as Le 
Sli^QE DE CoitINTHE. Q. 

MAPLESON, James Henuy (6. 46 Leicester 
Square, London, May 4, 1830; d. London, 
Nov. 14, 1901), a well-kiiowui impresario. 
He became a student at the R.A.M. (1844), 
appeared in public, as a singer, and for some 
time played among the violas in the orchestra. 
In Fob. 1854 he sang in op ra at Verona, 
under the name of Enrico Mariani. Later 
ho was assistant to E. T. Smith at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and when Smith announced, 
in 1861, his intention of abandoning Italian 
Opera, Maplesoii took the Lyceum, and began 
his career as a manager. Ho opened there on 
June 5, 1861 ; and on the 15th produced 
Verdi’s ‘ Ballo in maschera ’ for the first time 
in England. His first season at Her Majesty’s 
was 1862, when Trobelli made her debut in 
England ; the burning of Her Majesty’s drove 
him to Drury Lane in 1868. Ho joined Gye in 
1869 ; the coalition lasted two seasons, and in 
1871 he returned to Drury Lane. On Apr. 28, 
1877, he reopened Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
had a few seasons there with varying success. 
‘ Colonel ’ Mapleson, as he was called, was in 
the habit of taking his company to the United 
States in the intervals of the London season. 
The Mapleson Memoirs, an amusing volume of 
reminiscences, appeared in 1888. 

o., with addns. 

MARA, LA, see Lipsitts, Marie. 

MARA, Gerteudb Elisabeth (6. Cassel, 
Feb. 23, 1749 ; d. Revel, Jan. 20, 1833), one of 
the greatest singers of the 18th century. Her 
mother died soon after the birth of this child, 
and her father, a poor musician, named Schme- 


3n 

ling, is said to have adopted the plan of securing 
his little daughter in an arm-chair, while ho 
attended to his affairs. From this oause, it 
appears, she fell into a rickety state, from 
which it was long ere she recovered, if indeed 
she ever recovered entirely. Schmeling con- 
trived to increase his income by mending 
musical instruments, and the little Gertrude one 
day got hold of a violin, and began to draw musi- 
cal sounds from it, being then only 4 years 
old. For this she was piinishod by her father ; 
but the temptation was too strong to be resisted, 
and she seized every opportunity of practising 
on such instruments as she could find, whenever 
Sohmeling’s back was turned. Ho found her, 
however, before long, to his astonishment, play- 
ing on a violin, on which she had mastered a 
scale. Struck with her genius, he gave her a 
few lessons, and found her so apt a pupil that, 
not long afterwards, he was able to play duets 
with her before a few amateurs. But even now, 
in her fifth year, the poor child could not stand 
without support, and her father was obliged to 
carry her to the pla(;e where she was to play. 
By favour of an amateur, Schmeling and hia 
child W'cro enabled to visit the fair at Frankfort, 
where the little giiTs performance excited great 
wonder. A subscription was set on foot, a 
better education was given to her, and when she 
had reached the ago of 9 her health liad im- 
proved, and she was able to proceed to Vienna 
with her father, and there give some concerts. 
The English ambassador advised Schmeling to 
take the child to England, advice on which the 
poor musician, furnished with letters of intro- 
duction by the ambassador, gladly acted. He 
soon obtained the patronage of many noble and 
influential persons, including the Queen, for his 
wonderful child. The little girl, potted and 
admired by all the groat ladies, was, however, 
persuaded by tliem to give up the violin, which 
they thought an unfeminine instrument, and 
was encouraged to sing. Her voice was already 
resonant and clear, but she had, of course, had 
no instruction. Schmeling, by the help of her 
protec^treases, placed the young Gertrude under 
the tuition of the musico Paradics. She made 
rapid progress, but it soon became necessary to 
remove her from the power of her profligate 
instructor. 

Returning to Cassel, Schmeling found it im- 
possible to get an engagement for his daughter, 
as he had hoped, at the court ; for the King 
would not hear of any but Italian singers. Hiller 
now received her into his music school, at Leip- 
zig, where she remained for five years. In 1771 
she came out from this academy, with a voice 
remarkable for its extent and beauty, a great 
knowledge of music, and a brilliant style of 
singing. She was the first great singer that 
Germany had produced. Her education had 
been formed on the music of Hasse, Graun, 
Benda, Jommelli, Pergolesi, Porpora and 
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Sacchini ; but Hasse, with bis Tocal passages 
and facile style, was her favourite master. Her 
voice extended from the g' to e'". She made 
her d6but in an opera of Hasse’s at Dresden, and 
was successful. With difficulty, the King, 
Frederick II.,was persuaded to hear her ; and, 
though strongly prejudiced against her on 
account of her nationality, he was immediately 
converted by her singing an air of Graun’s at 
sight, and finally engaged her for life to sing at 
court, with a salary of fr. 11,250. Here she 
profited by the hints of Concialini and Porporino, 
and perfected her singing of slow and legato 
airs. 

It was at this juncture that, in spite of all 
advice, and although the King twice refused 
his consent, she married the violoncellist, Mara. 
She soon discovered her folly, and regretted it 
when too late. This part of her life was ex- 
tremely unhappy; she was made miserable on 
the one hand by the excesses of a debauched and 
dissipated husband, and on the other by the 
tyranny of a king who allowed her no liberty or 
indulgence. On one occasion she was actually 
brought from her bed, by his orders, transmitted 
through an ofiicer and guard of soldiers, and 
forced to sing at the Opera, though complain- 
ing, truly or untruly, of indisposition. She at 
length succeeded in escaping to Dresden, where 
she was detained by the Prussian ambassador. 
Frederick, however, who had lost some front 
teeth, and could no longer play the flute, cared 
now but little for music, and gave her a tardy 
permission to annul her engagement. Mme. 
Mara, free at last, arrived in 1780 at Vienna, 
where Storace was playing in opera buffa, for 
which the Emperor had a great liking. This 
was not Mara’s line, and she was coldly re- 
ceived. Provided, however, with a letter to 
Marie- Antoinette from the Empress, she passed 
through Germany, Holland and Belgium, sing- 
ing at various places on her way. At Munich 
Mozart heard her, but was not favourably im- 
pressed. He wrote, Nov. 13, 1780: 

‘ Mara has not the good fortune to please me. She 
docs too little to be compared to a Bastardella (yet 
this is iier peculiar style), and too much to touch the 
heart like a Weber [Aloysia], or any judicious singer.' 

Ho tells a story of her and her husband a few 
days later (letter of Nov. 24), which shows both 
of them in a very unpleasant light, as behaving 
with foolish effrontery and pretension. She 
was again at Vienna in Mar. 1781, and Mozart 
mentions her as giving a concert there. She 
reached Paris in 1782. Here she found the 
celebrated Todi, and a rivalry immediately 
sprang up between these two singers, which 
divided society into factions, as when Handel 
and Bononcini, or Gluck and Piccinni, were 
opposed to each other by amateurs incapable 
of admiring both. Many anecdotes are told 
of the Mara and Todi dispute, among which 
one has become famous. At a concert where 


both singers appeared, an aniateui asked hia 
neighbour, ‘ Quelle etait la meilleure ’ : to which 
the other replied, ‘C’est Mara.’ ‘C’est bien 
Todi * (bientot dit) was the punning answer. 

Two years later, in the spring of 1784, Mara 
made her first appearance in London, where her 
greatest successes awaited her. She was en- 
gaged to sing six nights at the Pantheon, 
Owing to the general election, she sang to small 
audiences, and her merits wore not recognised 
until she sang at Westminster Abbey, in the 
Handel Commemoration, when she was heard 
wdth delight by nearly 3000 people. She sang 
in the repeated Commemoration in 1785, and 
in 1786 made her first appearance on the 
London stage in a serious pasticcio, ‘ Didone 
abbandonata,’ the success of which was due 
entirely to her singing. In Mar. 1787 Handel’s 
opera of ‘ Giulio Cesare ’ was revived for a 
benefit, and Mara played in it the part of 
Cleoj)atra, which Cuzzoni had sung in 1 724. It 
was so successful that it was constantly re- 
peated during the season. Mara again took a 
leading part in the Festival in Westminster 
Abbey in 1787, and she remained connected 
with the opera in London till 1791, after which, 
though she sang occasionally on the stage, and 
even in English ballad operas, she was more 
frequently hoard in concerts and oratorios. 
For these she was better suited, as her figure 
was not good enough for the theatre, nor was 
she a good actress. It is, indeed, not impossible 
that her stage-presence was still to some extent 
spoiled by the disease which crippled her as a 
child ; and there is a caricature in which she 
is shown, singing at a ‘ Wapping Concert ’ 
seated (Feb. 28, 1786), with the following 
apology below ; 

‘ Madam Mary . , . begs her Polite Audience will 
excuse her sitting during tlic Performance, as she con- 
tracted in her infancy a Disorder called Le Genoue 
Inflexible, or (Stiff Knee) which prevents her standing, 
even in the most Sacred Pieces of Music — her Enemies 
call it Pride, but it must appear only malice, when she 
could not rise before their Majesties ; or at the Sacred 
Name of Jehovah.’ 

There is, again, a letter of Mara’s extant,^ in 
which she apologises for not being able even to 
sit on a platform throughout a concert, a thing 
she had never been able to do, owing to the heat 
and fatigue, which she could not bear. Her 
health was, in fact, never strong. She had, 
however, the advantage of knowing our lan- 
guage, which she had learnt in childhood, 
during her first visit to England ; and she is 
said to have gained large sums here by her 
oratorio-singing. 

In 1788 she was singing in the Carnival at 
Turin, and the following year at Venice. She 
returned to London in 1790, and went to Venice 
again in 1791. Coming once more to London 
in the next season, she remained heivj for ten 
years. After this time, she found her voice 
losing strength, and she quitted England in 

> Wm 1& Um ooUaotlon of tile writer aod sold at hie death. 
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j 802, after enjoying a splendid benefit of over 
£1000 at her farewell concert. She sang with- 
out effect at Paris, where she had the mis- 
fortune to come after Grassini ; and then, after 
passing through Germany, Mara retired to 
Moscow, where she bought a house. 

Her worthless husband, and her numerous 
lovers — among whom the last was a flute 
player named Florio — had helped her to spend 
the immense sums which she had earned, until 
she found herself without means, and compelled 
to support herself by teaching. By following 
this occupation, she acquired a small com- 
petence, which was again lost to her (1812) in 
the fire of Moscow, which destroyed the mer- 
chant’s house in which she had placed it. 
Forced to begin once more to seek a moans 
of subsistence, when almost 64 years old, 
Mara travelled in Livonia, where she was 
kindly received, and settled in Kovel. She 
now supported herself again for about four 
years by teaching, and then formed the strange 
desire to revisit J-(Ondon, the scene of her former 
glory. Here she arrived in 1819 (according to 
Fetis), though Lord Mount-Edgcumbe puts her 
visit before the burning of Moscow. In any 
case, the poor old woman, announced in a 
mysterious manner by Messrs. Knyvett as ‘ a 
most celebrated singer whom they were not 
at liberty to name,’ appeared at the King’s 
Theatre, when it was discovered that not a 
shred of her voice remained — and never 
appeared again. She returned to Livonia, 
and died at the advanced age of 84, soon 
after re(;eiving from Goethe a poem for her 
birthday, ‘ Sangreich war dein Ehrenweg * 
(Weimar, 1831). 

A life of Mara, by G. C. Grosheim, was pub- 
lished at Cassel in 1823, and a more interesting 
one by Rochlitz in his Fiir Freunde der Tonkumsty 
vol. i. The best portrait of her was engraved 
(oval) by J. Collyer, after P. Jean, 1794. J. M. 

MARAIS, (1) Marin (6. Paris, Mar. 31, 1656 ; 
d, there, Aug. 15, 1728), an important musician 
of the time of Lully. 

At an early ago he entered the choir of the 
Sainto-Chapelle, where he was a pupil of 
Chaperon. He learnt the bass viol from Hotte- 
mann (or Hautmarm) and his pupil Sainte- 
Colombe. After studying six months with the 
latter his master dismissed him, saying that he 
could teach him nothing further. In 1685 he 
entered the Royal Band as a soloist ; he was 
also a member of the orchestra of the Academie 
Royale de Musique, whore he studied com- 
position under Lully, sharing with Colasso the 
direction of the orchestra. In 1686 he pub- 
lished his first book of ‘ Pieces k son 2 violes,* 
dedicated to Lully ; he was then living in the 
Rue du Jour, near St. Eustache. In the same 
year he produced at court, before the Dauphin- 
ess, an ‘ Idylle dramatiquo.’ In Apr. 1693 he 
brought out at the Academie de Musique a 


setting of A. Houdart de la Motte’s ‘ Alcide,' 
in which he collaborated with Louis de Lully, 
The work was revived in 1705, 1716 and 1744, 
With the same collaborator he wrote a ‘ Pan to- 
mime dos pages,’ part of the score of which 
is preserved at Berlin. His other writings for 
the stage were ‘ Ariane et Bacchus ’ (words 
by Saint- Jean), produced in 1696 ; ‘ Alcyone ’ 
(words by Houdart de la Motte), 1706 ; and 
‘Semele’ (words by the same poet), 1709. 
The most successful of his operas was ‘Alcyone,’ 
in which was a representation of a storm, 
long much admired. 

In 1692 he published a set of ‘ Pieces en trio 
pour les flutes, violon et dessus do violo.’ 
A second book of ‘ Pieces de viole * appeared 
in 1701 ; a third in 1711 (when he was living 
in the Rue de la Harpe) ; a fourth in 1717 and 
a fifth in 1725. Reprints of some of those exist. 
In 1723 he published a set of * Sinfonies ’ for 
violin, viol and harpsichord, entitled ‘ La 
Gamme.’ About 1725 Marais retired to his 
house in the Rue de Lourcine, whore he occu- 
pied himself with horticulture. He still, how- 
ever, gave lessons two or three times a week at 
a room in the Rue du Battoir. On his death 
in 1728, ho was buried in the Church of St. 
Hippolyto in the Quartier Saint-Marcel. The 
parish was suppressed in 1791, and shortly 
afterwards the church was destroyed. No 
trace of it now remains, but the name is pre- 
served in the Rue Saint- Hippolyte, 

Marais left in MS. a To Deum (written and 
performed on the convalescence of the Dau- 
phiness) and some concertos for violin and bass 
viol, written for the elector of Bavaria. At an 
early age Marais married Catherine Damicourt, 
who survived him. By her he had nineteen 
children, four of whom (three sons and a 
daughter) were also violists. On one occasion 
ho presented his three musician sons to Louis 
XIV., before whom the children and their 
father gave a concert, while a fourth boy turned 
over the leaves of the music. One of his 
daughters married a musician named Bernier. 
Marais improved the bass viol by adding a 
seventh string, and by increasing the sonority 
of the three lower strings by covering or twist- 
ing them. There is a painting ^ of ‘ M. Marais, 
musicien,’ in the museum at Blois, and there 
also exists a mezzotint of Marin Marais, 
painted and engraved by A. Bouys and pub- 
lished in 1704. In this he is represented seated, 
full length, with his bass viol across his knees. 
The seven strings and the covering of the lower 
strings of the instrument have evidently been 
emphasised by the artist. Of his musician 
sons, the name of (2) Jean Louis Marais 
occurs in the imprint of the fourth and fifth 
books of * Pieces de violes,* together with that 
of (3) Roland Marais, the only one who 


1 a fine portrait of MaralM alHO appears In the ip*oup of I^ully and 
his musicians (attributed to Hyaclnthe RIgaud) in the National 
Gallery, London. B. v. d. a. 
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attained any distinction. Ho published (in 
1711) a Nouvelle MHhode de musique, and in 
1725 became a solo violist in the Royal Band, 
probably succeeding to his father’s post. 
Quantz heard him in 1726, and praises him as a 
great performer. He published (in 1735 and 
173S) two books of ‘ Pieces do violos.’ w. b, s. 

MARAZZOLI (Maiiazzuoli), Marco, of 
Parma [d. Rome, Jan. 24, 1662), singer in the 
Papal Chapel, Rome, c. 1637, and a harp 
virtuoso. He assisted at the concerts of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, for whom he wrote in 1658 
the music drama ‘ La vita humana,’ and com- 
posed the two first comic operas, ‘ Chi soffre 
spcri ’ (Romo, 1639) and * I)al male il beno * 
(Rome, 1654), both the texts having been 
written by the Marquis Ruspigliosi, afterwards 
Pop© Clemens IX. He composed two more 
operas, oratorios, cantatas and songs which 
remained in M8. {liiemann; Q,-L.). 

MARRECK, see Merbecke. 

MARCATO (Ital.), ‘ in a marked, decisive 
manner.’ The principal use of this direction is 
to draw the attention to the melody or subject 
when it is in such a position that it might be 
overlooked, as for instance, ‘ 11 basso ben mar- 
cato,’ in Chopin’s Krakowiak, op. 11 ; or when 
there are two subjects both of which are to be 
brought prominently forward, as in the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven (last movement),where 
the two subjects come together in 6-4 time, the 
words being ‘ Freiidc, schdner Gotterfunken,’ 
and ‘ Soid umschlungon,’ etc. ; and in the 
]5tudes symphoniques of Schumann, No. 2, 

‘ Marcato il canto ’ and ‘ Marcato il tema.* 
Beethoven also uses ‘ Quest© note ben marcato * 
{sic) in the string quartet, op. 18, No. 6, slow 
movement, and ‘ Molodia marcata,’ in the Trio, 
op. 9, No. 2. 

‘ Marcatissimo * is used by Chopin, ^tude, 
op. 25, No. 1 1, at the end, by Schumann in the 
last movement of the Sonata in F# minor, op. 
11, and in No. 8 of the Etudes symphoniques. 

M. 

MARCELLO, (1) Benedetto {b. Venice, July 
31 or Aug. 1, 1686 ; d. Brescia, July 24, 1739), 
eminent composer, was son of Agostino Mar- 
cello and Paola Capello. 

He was highly educated, and had great 
natural gifts for music, and was a pupil of 
Lotti and Gasparini. The violin was his first 
instrument, but he soon gave his whole atten- 
tion to singing and composition. His father, 
objecting to the time thus occupied, sent him 
from home to study law, but on his death 
Benedetto returned to Venice, and contrived to 
combine the practice of music with his profes- 
sional avocations. He held important govern- 
ment posts, was a member of the Council of 
Forty in 1711, and afterwards Pro vvedi tore of 
Pola (1730). Here he remained eight years, 
srhen his health having been ruined by the 
climate he became Camerlengo at Brescia, and 


there died. His monument in the church ol 
S. Giuseppe states his age to have been 52 years, 
11 months, and 23 days.^ He was elected 
Cavaliore of the Filarmonici of Bologna in 1812, 
and was also a member of the Pastori Arcadi of 
Romo. In his youth he was wild, but sobered 
down in middle life. 

His great work, in eight volumes, folio, 

‘ Estro poetico-armonico, Parafrasi sopra i 
primi 50 Psalmi, Poosia di Girolamo Giusti- 
niani,’ appeared in two parts of twenty-five 
Psalms each (Venice, 1724 --27). They are 
composed for one, two, throe, and four voices, 
with figured basses, and occasionally with two 
violins and violoncello obbligati ; and for ex- 
pression far surpass any other work of the 
kind. Burney, in his notice of Marcello {Hist, 
iv. 543), considers that they have been over- 
praised, and that even in the composer’s day his 
airs and themes were neither new nor original. 
In spite, however, of this judgment it is not too 
much to say that, as a whole, they constittite 
one of the finest productions of musical litera- 
ture. An English edition, edited by Avison 
and Garth, was published in London in 1767 
in 8 vols. ; a second in Italian soon after 
(Venice) ; and a third by Valle (1803-08). 

Marcello also composed instrumental con- 
certos (1701), and ‘ Canzoni madrigaloschi ’ 
(Bologna, 1717) ; besides ‘ Calista in Orsa,’ 
pastoral (libretto printed in 1725, music un- 
pub.) ; ‘ La Fedo riconosciuta,’ opera (Vicenza, 
1702) ; ‘ Arianna,’ cantat a ; and ‘ Giuditta,’ 
oratorio, all to his own words. As a poet he 
was above the average, and furnished the 
libretto for Ruggiori's ‘ Arato in Sparta ’ 
(Venice, 1709). In 1720 he published a satirical 
pamphlet, 11 teatro alia moda^ reprinted in 
1727, 1733, 1738 (Venice), and 1741 (Florence). 
A German translation with notes by Alfred 
Einstein was published in 1917. The Library 
of St. Mark in Venice contains a MS. Teoria 
musicale ; the State Library of Dresden an- 
cient copies of two cantatas, * Timothous,’ to 
his own Italian translation of Drydon’s poem, 
and ‘ Cassandra ’ ; the Court Library of Vienna 
many autographs and other works, including 
the cantatas * La morto d’ Adone,’ ‘ Clori e 
Daliso,’ and ‘ La stravaganza ’ ; and the Royal 
Library of Brussels ‘ Il trionfo della musica 
nel colebrarsi la mort© di Maria Vergino,’ an 
oratorio for six voices and chorus. This score 
was once in the possession of F^tis, who speaks 
highly of its expression, pathos, and effective 
instrumentation. Rossini has borrowed one of 
the most prominent themes in his overture to 
the ‘ Siege of Corinth * note for note from 
Marcello’s 21st Psalm. For Marcello’s Lettera 
famigliarey see Lotti. A catalogue of his 
works is in M.f.M. vol. 23 (1891), pp. 187-97 
supplemented in Q.-L. p. g., addns. 

1 Both Eltner and Rlfmann overlook thU deflnRe statement, mS 
* illve the date of birth, like that of death, as Jolj 24, 
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( 2 ) Alessandro ( 6 . Venice, c. 1684 ; d, there, 
C. 1750), musician, philosopher and mathe- 
matician ; older brother of Benedetto. He 
composed under the name of Etcrico Stinfalico, 
as member of the Academy of the Arcadians ; 
held weekly meetings at his house, whore chiefly 
his own compositions were performed. His 
published works are : solo cantatas, sonatas 
for violin and basso continue, 6 concertos for 
2 flutes or violins, 6 concertos for oboe or flute 
with violin principale and orchestra (Gerber; 
Fetis; Q.-L.). E. v. d. s. 

MARCH (Fr. niarche ; Gor. Marsch ; Ital. 
marcia), a form originally associated with mili- 
tary movements, and afterwards importt^d into 
the music of the stage, the orchestra, the 
chamber and the oratorio. In ancient times 
the sound of instruments was used as a means 
of stimulating the action of largo numbers of 
people, whether in processes of labour requiring 
consentaneous effort, or as a means of exciting 
ardour in armies advancing to battle by the 
tones of the * shrill trump, the spirit-stirring 
drum, the ear-piercing fife ’ — equally familiar 
being Milton’s reference to the efTe(5t of the 
sound ‘of trumpets loud and clarions,’ and the 
influence on a mighty host of ‘ Sonorous metal 
blowing martial sounds.’ ((^f. Military 
Sounds and Signals.) Like most forms, 
h()wev(u*, in instrumental music, the develop- 
ment of the mandi followt3d that of vocal music. 
We find marches in the early operas, in the stage 
works of Lully, and later in thos(' of Handel 
and Rameau. In harpsichord music, too, it 
apjiears at a comparatively (‘arly date, the 
‘ Suites des piecjos ’ of the French composer 
Couperin offering examples. 

Of the military march as now understood, 
as a strictly rhythmical and harmonised com- 
position, written for a hand of wind instru- 
ments, and intended not only to stimulate 
courage hut also to ensure the orderly advance 
of troops, it does not appear that any examples 
are extant earlier than about the middle of the 
17th century, and these seem to have originated 
during the Thirty Years’ War, and are to be 
traced to the form of the Volkdicd ; war-songs, 
in which patriotic and military ardour was 
expressed lyrically, having long preceded the 
exclusive use of instruments for that purpose. 
A good specimen of the old Gorman military 
marcjh is that which Meyerbeer introduced in 
his ‘ Ein Feldlagcr in S(;hlosiori,’ and afterwards, 
with other portions of that work, in his ‘ L’fitoilo 
du nord,’ in the camp scene of which the fine 
old ‘Dossauer March’ stands prominently out 
from the elaborations with which the composer 
las surrounded it. 

In England the military march would seem 
to bo of considerable ago. Sir John Hawkins, 
however, in his History of Music, says : ‘It 
seems that the old English march of the foot 
was formerly in high estimation, as well 


abroad as with us ; its characteristic is 
dignity and gravity, in which respect it differs 
greatly from the French, which, as it is given 
by Morsenniis, is brisk and alert.’ On this 
subject Sir John quotes a bon mot of Sir Roger 
Williams, a soldier of Queen Elizabeth’s time, in 
answer to the French Marshal Biron’s remark 
that ‘ the English march being beaten by the 
drum was slow, heavy and sluggish ’ ; the 
reply being, ‘ That may be true, but, slow as 
it is, it has traversed your master’s country 
from one end to the other.’ Hawkins (writing 
in 1776) speaks of ‘ tlie many late alterations 
in the discipline and exorcise of our troops, 
and the introduction of fifes and other instru- 
ments into our martial music ’ ; and, in refer- 
ence to an earlier condition thereof, quotes, from 
Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
a warrant of Charles I. to the following effect : 

* Whereas the ancient custome of nations hath ever 
bene to use one certiiinc and constant forme of March 
in the warres, whereby to be distinguished one from 
another. And the March of this our nation, so 
famous in all the honourable atchievements and 
Rlorious warres of this our kingdom in forraigne parts 
(being by tlie approbation of strangers tliemsolves 
confest and acknowledged the best of all marches) was 
through the negligence and carelessness of drummers, 
and by long discontinuance so altered and changed 
from the ancient gravity and majestic tliereof, as it 
was in danger utterly to have been lost and forgotten. 
It pleased our late deare brother prince Henry to 
revive and rectifte the same by ordayning an establish- 
ment of one certaine measure, which was beaten in Ms 
presence at Greenwich, anno 1010. In confirmation 
whereof wee are graciously pleased, at the insUince 
and humble siite of our right trusty and right well- 
bcloved cousin and counsellor Edward Viscount 
Wimbledon, to set dowm and ordaine this present 
establishment hereunder expressed. Willing and 
c( mmanding all drummers within our kingdome of 
England and prineipalitie of Wales exactly and 
precisely to observe the same, as well in this our 
kingdome, as abroad in tlic service of any forraigne 
prince or state, without any addition or alteration 
wliatsoever. To the en<i that so ancient, famous, and 
commendable a custome may be preserved as a 
patterne and precedent to all posteritie,* etc. etc. 

This document also contains the following 
notation ^ : 

Voluntary before the March, 

Pou iou pou tuu pou K puu tou pou pou tou pou K poung 


Pou tou puu tou poung 


Pou tou pou P. poung 
■ /TN 


R pou tou B poung 


B B pou B 


■rc2~ 

pou B l)OUDg 






R B pou tuu K pou tou pou R tou pou B poung 




R poung 

B B B pun K B pou tou pou B tou i>ou B poung potanf. 
a Tho notes are lozenge-shaped in the original. 
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subscribed ‘ Anindell and Surrey. This is a 
true copy of the original, signed by his Majestie. 
Ed. Norgate, Windsor.’ 

The primary (indeed absolute) importance of 
the drum in the early form of the March is 
very evident. Rousseau, in his Diciionnaire de 
musique, in his article on that subject, thus 
defines it ; ‘ Marche : Air militaire qui se joue 
par des instrumens de guerre, et marque le 
m^tre et la cadence des tambours, laquelle est 
proprement la Marche.’ The same author, 
writing towards the close of the 18th century, 
speaks of the superiority of the German military 
music, and says that the French troops had few 
military instruments for the infantry excepting 
fifes and drums ; and very few marches, most of 
which were ‘ tr^s malfaites.’ Rousseau gives — 
as follows — the first part of the March of the 
Musketeers of the King of France, as illustrating 
‘ L’accord de I’air et de la Marche.* 


- Hautbois. tr. 




±rt= 

: 


— 4- a — — 4 1 

-1 - ^ -1 

Tambours. 



‘ 



— 1 -w 






In its earlier instrumental form the German 
march had two reprises, each of eight, twelve 
or even sixteen bars, and its melodic origin 
would seem to have been influenced by the 
national dance called the ‘ Allemande,’ in 2-4 
time. 

The modem march is now usually in common 
time — ^four crotchets in a bar — consisting of 
reprises of four, eight or even sixteen bars, 
and it usually begins with a crotchet before the 
opening phrase, with a subsidiary movement 
entitled a ‘ Trio ’ (generally in the dominant or 
sub-dominant key), which occupies a similar 
place to that of the trio associated with the 
Minuet or Scherzo {g.v.) of a symphony ; 
that is, following the march, which is repeated 
after it. With the ordinary (Parade) March, 
about 75 steps go to the minute; with the 
Quick March (Ger. Oeschwind Marsch ; Fr. 
Pas redouble), about 108 ; while the Storming 
March (Ger. Sturm Marsch ; Fr. Pas de charge) 
implies about 120 steps per minute, these 
being measured by rapid beats of the drum. 

Military Marches, intended to stimulate en- 
thusiasm, are generally written in a bright 
major key, trumpets, drums and other instru- 
ments of percussion being prominently used ; 
and Funeral Marches in a solemn minor one — 
a remarkable exception to the latter rule being 
offered by the Dead March in ‘ Saul,’ the key 
of which is C major. * The stormy music of 


the drum* is still an important elementi 
as it exercises a commanding infiuence 
on rhythmical precision, as already indicated. 
Formerly, as above indicated, that instrument 
was the all-essential feature in the march, 
instead of being, as afterwards, subsidiary in a 
musical sense. 

Marches written for the stage and concert- 
room originally followed the simple structure 
of the military march, and conformed to their 
steady rhythmical design and avoidance of 
elaboration of figure. They are thus equally 
suitable for performance by a marching band, 
which, for purely physical reasons, the more 
developed typo is not. 

Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor has a Funeral 
March for slow movement which presents the 
feature of beginning on the strong beat. So 
also does Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding March ’ and 
the March in ‘ Tannhauser,’ these further using 
the preliminary flourish of trumpets (see 
Fanfare) such as is found in some of the older 
marches. Beethoven ’s Sonata in A flat, op. 26, 
also has a Funeral March for slow movement, 
while in the ‘ Eroica ’ symphony there is an 
example of the march form treated symphonic- 
ally. The freedom of structure in the ‘ Trauer- 
marsch * in ‘ Die Gotterdamraerung ’ is no less 
remarkable than is its preservation of the 
Funeral March spirit. Mention may also be 
made of the second movement of Elgar’s 
Symphony in E flat, a symphonic Funeral 
March ; of his ‘ Imperial ’ and Coronation 
Marches, or the set of military marches ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance.’ 

There is also, as already said, a description 
of march in half time — 2-4 (two crotchets in a 
bar), called with us the quick march — see 
Schubert’s opp. 40 and 51 ; while in his op. 121 
there are examples of marches in 6-8 tempo, 
one sometimes, but not often, employed in the 
march style; another such specimen worth 
referring to being the ‘Rogues’ March,’ asso- 
ciated for more than a century (probably 
much longer) with army desertion. This is 
also in the style of the quick march, the tune 
being identical with that of a song once 
popular, entitled ‘ The tight little Island ’ — ^it 
having, indeed, been similarly employed in 
other instances. The following is the first part 
of this march, whose name is better known 


than its melody : 

^ jl Quick March. 








p-.4-£.£^ ,1 




Besides the march forms already referred to, 
there is the torch-dance (see Fackeltanz), 
which, however, is only associated with 
pageants and festivities. These and military 
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marches being intended for use in the open air, 
are of course written entirely for wind instru- 
ments and those of percussion ; and in the 
performance of these pieces many regimental 
bands, British and foreign, have arrived at a 
high degree of excellence. (See Winn Band 
and Winn Instruments.) 

H. J. L. ; addns. N. c. G. 

MARCH AND, (1) Jean -Baptiste (6. Paris, 
5. 1G70), son of Jean Marchand (6. 1656 ; 
d. Versailles, July 19, 1691), ordinaire of the 
king’s music. Marchand entered the Chapel 
Royal in 1691 as player on the small lute and 

dessus de violon.’ ^ After the death of his 
brother Noel ho obtained (June 1, 1710) the 
emoluments attached to his brother’s post as 
lute-player ‘ de la chambre,’ which ho had held 
since 1705. According to Michel Brenet he was 
still living in 1764 ; on Dec. 1 Louis Joseph 
Francoeur obtained his position as ‘ joueur 
de luth do la chambre du roi.* These posts as 
lutenist, or theorbist, were at that time sine- 
cures. Musicians on whom they wore con- 
ferred more often jdayed the guitar. 

(2) JEAN-Noii,L {b. 1666 ; d. Paris, May 31, 
1710), (? elder) brother of the preceding, lutenist 
‘ do la chambre,’ received on Aug. 2, 1674, the 
position of his father as ‘ ordinaire de la 
musique do la chambre.* He succeeded Cha- 
banccau de la Barre in 1705. 

Bint. — Doeumenti de* Archives nationals {MaUon du roi) ; 
Michel Brknkt, 181)8-99 ; L. de La Latoencie, L'&ctM 

/ranfaiee tiu violon. 

MARCHAND, Louis (6. Lyons, Fob. *2, 
1669 2; 17 ^ 1732), a French 

organist of great reputation whose encounter 
with J. IS. Ihich has remained famous. He was 
the son of Jean Marchand, ‘ inaitrc de musique 
ct jou(mr d’instruTnents.’ He went to Paris at 
an early age, became renowned there for his 
organ -playing, and ultimately became court 
organist at Versailles. A confusion between 
him and Jean Louis Marchand of Aiixerre 
(6. 1679) has led to much uncertainty as to the 
tenure of various posts as organist (see Q.-L.). 
Louis Marchand became organist of the church 
of the Jesuits, Rue St. Jacques, at St. Btjnoit 
(1699), at St. Honoro (1703), at the Royal 
Chapel (1708-14) and at the convent of the 
Cordeliers. By his recklessness and dissipated 
habits ho got into trouble and was exiled in 
1717. The story goes that the King, taking 
pity on Marchand’s unfortunate wife, caused 
half his salary to be withhold from him and 
devoted to her sustenance. Soon after this 
arrangement, Marchand coolly got up and went 
away in the middle of a Mass which he was 
playing, and when remonstrated with by the 
King, replied, ‘ Sire, if my wife gets half my 
salary, she may play half the service.* On 

1 Fdils. 

« SpJtta. in bis Life of Jtaeh, gives the date 1071, as an Inference 
from an old eiiKravinf!. But see Ft'tls (s.v.) who quotes an article 
In the Magasin encvclopfdigue tom. Iv. p. 341. tala 

Eoint to tiioroughly Investigated, and a register of Marchand s inrta 
Vven. Me was baptised in the ohuroh of Sb. Ntsier, Liyoos. 


account of this he was exiled, on which he 
went to Dresden, and there managed to get 
again into royal favour. The King of Poland 
offered him the place of court organist, and 
thereby enraged Volumier, his Kapellmeister, 
who was also at Dresden, and who, in order to 
crush his rival, secretly invited Bach to come 
over from Weimar. At a royal concert, Bach 
being incognito among the audience, Marchand 
played a French air with brilliant variations of 
his own, and with much applause, after which 
Volumier invited Bach to take his seat at the 
harpsichord. Bach repeated all Marchand’s 
showy variations, and improvised twelve new 
ones of great beauty and difficulty. He then, 
having written a theme in pencil, handed it 
to Marchand, challenging him to an organ 
competition on the given subject. Marchand 
accepted the challenge, but when the day came 
it was found that he had precipitately fled 
from Dresden, and, the order of his banishment 
having been withdrawn, had returned to Paris, 
where his talents met with more appreciation. 
He now set up as a teacher of music, and soon 
became the fashion, charging the then unheard- 
of sum of a louis d’or a lesson. In spite of this, 
however, his expensive habits brought him at 
last to extreme poverty, and he died in great 
misery. His organ works (wholly posthumous) 
reprinted in Guilmant’s * Archives des maitros 
de Torguo,’ comprise a ‘ Grand Dialogue,’ 
‘ IJvre d’orgue,’ ‘ Pieces choisies pour I’orgue,* 
‘ Pieces d’orgue ’ (from MSS. at the Library 
of Versailles). For hiirpsichord ; ‘ Pieces de 
clavecin,* 2 books (Paris, 1702-03) and an 
opera, ‘ Pyrame et Thisbc,’ never performed.* 

His ideas, says Fetis, are trivial, and his har- 
monies poor and incorrec.t. There is a curious 
criticism of him by Rameau, quoted by La 
Borde, Essai sur la musique (vol. iii.), in which 
he says that ‘ no one could compare to Mar- 
chand in his manner of handling a fugue ’ ; 
but, as Fetis shows, this may bo explained by 
the fact that Rameau had never heard any 
great German or Italian organist. 

It is a well-known fact that J. S. Bach used 
some of his themes, namely, a fugue theme in 
one of his Brandenburger Concertos. Among 
his numerous pupils were Pierre du Mage and 
Louis-Claudo Daquin. L. Marchand represents, 
with A. Raison, the French organ tradition of 
the 17th century ; although to some extent 
an innovator, ho yielded to the musical taste 
of his epoch ; but his music bears certain 
characteristics which are well his own. 

Bibl . — EneyrlopMie de la Musique et Dietionnaire du Oonseroatolre. 
Part I., L. Dw La LATTREwriK, France, XVIIe-XVIIIe si^clea : Pari 
II., articles by Gdidmant and Pirro ; A. Uuilmant, Archives des 
matlres de I’orgue, with biographical studies by A. PiK&o ; Tribune 
de Saint Oervais, 1900 : Louis Marchand, by A. Piiuao. 

M. ; rev. M. L. p. 

MARCHAND, Marguerite, see Danzi, 
Franz. 

MARCHESI, Luigi (Lodovico), sometimefc 
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called Marcuesini (6. Milan, 1765 ; d , there 
Dec. 18, 1829), one of the latest of the famous 
male soprani of the 18 th century. 

His father, who played the horn in the or- 
chestra at Modena, was his first teacher ; but 
his wonderful aptitude for music and his beauti- 
ful voice soon attracted the attention of some 
amateurs, who persuaded the elder Marches! 
to have the boy prepared for the career of a 
sopranist. This done at Bergamo, and 
young Marches! was placjcd under the evirato 
Caironi, and Albujo, the tenor, for singing ; 
while his musical education was completed by 
the maestro d! cappella, Fioroni, at Milan. 

Marches! made his debut on the stage at 
Rome in 1774, in a female character, the usual 
introduction of a young and promising singer 
with a soprano voice and beautiful person. 
Towards the close of 1775 the Elector of 
Bavaria engaged Marchesi for his chapel, but 
his sudden death, two years after, put an end 
to this engagement, anci the young singer went 
to Milan, where he perft)rmed the part of 
* second man,’ with Pacschierotti as first, and to 
Venice, where he played second to Millico. He 
was advanced in that same year to first lionours 
at Treviso. In the next and following years 
he sang as ‘ first man ’ at Munich, Padua and 
Florence, where he created a furore by his 
exquisite singing of * Mia sporanza, io pur 
vorrei,’ a rondo in Sarti’a ‘ Achille in Sciro.’ 
In 1778 ho had worked his way to the great 
theatre of San Carlo, and continued there 
during two seasons. He was now looked upon 
as the first singer in Italy, and was fought for 
by rival impre sarj. Once more in Milan (1780), 
he sang in Mysliwoczek’s ‘ Arraida,’ in which 
he introduced the famous rondo of Sarti, which 
all Italy had l)een humming and whistling since 
he sang it at Florence, and also an air by 
Bianchi, almost as successful, ‘ Se piangi e peni.* 
His portrait was engraved at Pisa, and the 
impressions were quickly bought up. Ho now 
Bang in turn at Turin, Romo, Lucca, Vienna 
and BerUn, always with renewed eclat ; and he 
went in 1785 to Kt. Petersburg with Sarti and 
Mme. Todi. The rigorous climate of Russia, 
however, filled him with alarm for his voice, 
and he fled rapidly back to Vienna, where ho 
sang in Sarti’s ‘ Giulio Sabino.’ 

We next find him (1788) in London, singing 
in the same opera by Sarti, having just com- 
pleted an engagement at Turin. His style of 
singing now seemed to Burney ‘ not only 
elegant and refined to an uncommon degree, 
but often grand and full of dignity, particularly 
in the recitatives and occasional low notes.’ 
From this time till 1790 he continued to delight 
the English, appearing meanwhile at short 
intervals in the various capitals and chief 
cities of Europe. In 1794 he sang at Milan in 
the ‘ Demofoonte * of Portogallo, and was de- 
scribed in the cast as * all’ attual servizio di 


S. M. il Re di Sardegna.’ This memorable 
occasion was that of the debut of Mmo. Grassini. 
He continued to sing at Milan down to the 
spring of 1806, when he left the stage. He 
composed some songs, published in London 
(dementi), at Vienna (Cappi) and at Bonn 
(Simrock). An air written by him, ‘ In seno 
quest’ alma,* was also printed. 

A beautiful portrait of Marches! was engraved 
(June 1790) by L. Schiavonetti, after R. Cos- 
way ; and a curious caricature (now rare) w^as 
published under the name of ‘ A Bravura at the 
Hanover Square Concert,* by J. N[ixon], 1789, 
in which he is represented as a conceited cox- 
comb, bedizened with jewels, singing to the 
King, Prince of Wales and courtiers. J, M. 

MARCHESI, (1) Salvatore, Cavaliere 
i)E Castrone, March ese della Rajata 
{h. Palermo, Jan. 15, 1822 ; d, Paris, Feb. 20, 
1908), husband of Mmo. M. Marchesi, a baritone 
singer and teaciher. His family belonged to 
the nobility, and his father was four years 
Governor-General of Sicily. In 1838 he entered 
the Neapolitan Guard, but, for political reasons, 
resigned his commission in 1840. Whilst 
studying law and philosophy at Palermo, he 
took lessons in singing and composition from 
Raimondi ; and he continued his musical 
studies at Milan under Lamperti and Fontana. 
Having participated in the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848, he was forced to seek shelter in 
America, where ho made his debut, as an 
operatic singer, in ‘ Ernani.’ He returned to 
Europe to take instruction from Garcia, and 
settled in London, where, for several seasons, 
he was favourably known as a concert singer. 
He married Mile. Graumann in 1852, and with 
her made numerous concert tours in England, 
Germany and Btdgium, appearing also in opera 
with success, both in England and on the 
Continent. He held posts as teacher of singing 
at the Conservatoires of Vienna and Cologne, 
and was a])pointed chamber singer to the court 
of Saxe-Weimar, 1862. From the King of 
Italy he received the orders of the Knights 
of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. Marchesi 
was known also as the composer of several 
German and Italian songs, and as the Italian 
translator of many French and German libretti 
— ‘ Medea,* ‘ La Vestalo,* ‘ Iphigenia,’ ‘ Tann- 
hauser,* ‘ Lohengrin,’ etc. Ho wrote various 
books and some exorcises. B. t. 

(2) Mathilde de Castrone, vea Graumank 
(6. Frankfort - on - the - Main, Mar. 20, 1826; 
d. London, Nov. 17, 1913), mezzo-soprano and 
famous teacher of singing, was tho daughter 
of a wealthy merchant. She was very highly 
educated, but in 1843, her father having lost 
his fortune, she adopted the musical profession. 

She studied singing at Vienna with Nicolai, 
but in 1845 went to Paris to learn from Garcia. 
Here she took lessons in declamation from 
Samson, Rachel’s master, and had the advan 
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toge oi hearing all the first singers of the age — 
Persiani, Grisi, Alboni, Duprez, Tamburini, 
Lablache. Her own aptitude for teac hing was 
already so remarkable that Garcia, whilst pre- 
Tented by the effects of an accident from giving 
his lessons, handed over his whole clientele 
for the time to his young pupil. In 1849 Mile. 
Graumann removed to London, where she 
obtained a high standing as a concert singer. 
She sang suc’.cossfully in Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Franco and the United 
Kingdom, married Salvatore Marchesi in 
1852, and in 1854 accepted the post of pro- 
fessor of singing at the Vienna Conservatoire, 
the vocal department of which was then in its 
infancy. But she soon won high distinction 
for it and herself. Among her pupils at this 
period were Milos, lima de Murska, Fricci and 
Kraus. She resigned hor appoint ment in 1861, 
and removed with her husband to Paris, where 
pupils came to hor from far and wide. At this 
time appeared hor ‘ Nicole de chant.’ Rossini, 
in acknowledging the dedication of a volume of 
* Vocalizzi,’ extols her method as an exjwsition 
of the true art of the Italian school of singing, 
inclusive of the dramatic element ; and speci- 
ally valuable when, he complains, the tendency 
is to treat the vocal art as though it were a 
question of the capture of barricades ! In 1865 
she accepted a prcdcssorship at the Cologne 
Conservatoire, but resigned it in 1868 to return 
to Vienna to resume her post as teacher of 
singing at the Conservatoire, which she hold for 
ton years. Among her famous scholars there 
were Miles. d’Aiigeri and Smeroschi, Mmes. 
Schuch-Proska and Etclka Gerstor. She re- 
signed her ai)pointment at the Conservatoire 
in 1878, but continued for some time to reside 
and teach in Vienna, where hor services to art 
met with full recognition. From the Emperor 
of Austria she received the Cross of Merit of the 
first class, and she held decorations and medals 
from the King of Saxony, the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weiraar, the Emperor of Germany and 
the King of Italy. She was a member of the 
St. Cecilia Society in Rome and of the Academy 
of Florence. In 1881 she returned to Paris, 
where she prepared many of the greatest 
singers of the younger generation for a public 
career, notably Melba. She published a 
Method of Singing, and twenty-four books of 
exercises. b. t. 

Her reminiscences appeared in 1897. She 
died at the house of her daughter, (3) Blanche 
(6. Paris, Apr. 4, 1863), to whom the book is 
dedicated. The latter was at first trained as 
a violinist, but from 1881 devoted herself to 
Binging, and, until her marriage with Baron A. 
Caccamisi, assisted her mother in teaching. In 
1895 she appeared at Berlin and Brussels, and 
on June 19, 1896, gave a vocal recital in the 
amall Queen’s Hall, London. Subsequently 
(die Hved in England and enjoyed great suc- 


cess as a concert singer and as the teacher 
of many pupils. She made an operatic d(n)ut 
at Prague in 1900 as Briinnhilde in ‘ Die 
Walkiire,* and occasionally appeared on the 
English stage with the Moody-Manners Com- 
pany. A. c. 

MARCHESTNI, see LtrccnESiNA ; Mae- 

CHESi, Luigi. 

MARCH ETTT, Filippo (6. Bolognola, pro- 
vince of Macorata, Feb. 26, 1831 ; d. Jan. 18, 
1901 ^ ), successful composer of operas. At the 
age of 12 ho began to study with a master 
named Bindi, and in his 15th year determined 
to make music his profession. 

In 1850 his parents sent him to Naples, 
where ho was admitted as a paying student at 
the Real Collcgio di San Pietro a Majella. His 
principal instructor there was Carlo Cbnti, with 
w'hom he studied counterpoint and composi- 
tion. In 1854 Marchetti loft Naples and re- 
turned home, where ho devoted himself to the 
composition of an opera, ‘ Gentile da Verano,’ 
the libretto of which was written by his brother 
Raffaele. This work was produced at the 
Teatro Nazionale, Turin, in Feb. 1856, with no 
much success that the impresario of the theatre 
hastened to secure the performing rights of 
a second opera, ‘ La Demento,’ upon which 
Marchetti was then engaged. ‘ La Demento ’ 
was produced at the Teatro Carignano, U'un.. 
on Nov. 27, 1856, and in the following year it 
w'as revived at Rome and at Jesi. It was w ^^ll 
received at both places, but Marchetti found 
it impossible to persuade any impresario to 
produce his next opera, ‘ II Paria,’ which in 
fact has never boon performed or published. 
Marchetti foil ba(*k upon the composition of 
ballads and romarujos, of which ho wrote many 
at this period of his career, though oven those 
he found much difiiculty in recommending to 
the good graces of pul)lishors. In the year 
1862 ho was recommended by liis brother to 
move his quarters from Romo to Milan, which 
was the real centre of musical life in Italy, In 
Milan Marchetti made the acquaintance of a 
young poet named Marcelliano Marcello, who 
persuaded him to undertake the composition 
of a new version of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ the 
libretto of which ho had himself arranged from 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. Marchetti hesitated 
to atta(;k a subject which had already been 
treated by Bellini and many other composers, 
and his difiideneo would probably have been 
augmented had ho known that Gounod was at 
the same time bard at work upon an opera 
founded upon the same subject. Marcello, 
however, succeeded in overcoming Marchetti’s 
scruples, and the new ‘ Romeo e Giulietta * was 
produced at Trieste on Oct. 24, 1865. Its 
success at first was only moderate, but when 
it was revived two years later at the Teatro 
Carcano at Milan it was very favourably 

> Birth certificate pubilabed Oazzelia nvu$icaU» Feb. 6, 1903. 
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received, in spite of the formidable rivalry of 
Gounod’s * Rom^o et Juliette,’ which was being 
given at La Scala at the same time. With 
‘ Ruy Bias,’ his next work, which was produced 
at La Scala, Milan, on Apr. 3, 1869, Marchetti 
reached the zenith of his achievement. ‘ Ruy 
Bias,’ written to a libretto taken by D’Orme- 
ville from Victor Hugo’s drama, speedily 
became popular in Italy, and in process of time 
carried the composer’s fame across the Alps. 
It was performed in London with no little 
success at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
management of Mapieson, on Nov. 24, 1877, 
Mile. Salla appearing as the Queen, Mile, de 
Belocca as Casilda, Mme. Lablache as Donna 
de la Cueva, Signor Fancelli as Ruy Bias, and 
Signor Galassi as Don f^allustio. After ‘ Ruy 
Bias ’ Marchetti never succeeded in winning the 
popular suffrages. His two remaining works, 

‘ Gustavo Wasa ’ (La Scala, Milan, Feb. 7, 
1875) and ‘ Don Giovanni d’ Austria ’ (Teatro 
Regio, Turin, Mar. 11, 1880), made little im- 
pression. After 1880 Marchetti wrote no more 
for the stage, but devoted his energies entirely 
CO teaching. In 1881 he was appointed Presi- 
aont of the Roale Accademia di Santa Cecilia 

Rome, and in 1885 he undertook the onerous 
duties of director of the Liceo Musicale in the 
same city, a post which he held until his death. 
Marchetti’s fame as a composer was short-lived. 
Changes in musical taste soon made ‘ Ruy 
Bias * seem old-fashioned, and in his later 
works the composer showed no power of adapt- 
ing his style to the requirements of modern 
audiences. He may be described as a typical 
Italian composer of the second rank. In his 
music the infliionco of Verdi is not unnaturally 
supreme, but unfortunately it is the Verdi of 
"arlier days, not the composer of ‘ Aida ’ and 
Hie Manzoni Requiem, who served as Mar- 
cnetti’s model. Marchotti’s capacity for sheer 
musical invention was limited ; but in ‘ Ruy 
Bias,’ his most careful and most meritorious 
work, the musicianship is often admirable, 
the orchestration effective without vulgarity, 
while the composer displays a commendable 
fooling for characterisation, notably exemplified 
in the music allotted to the three female 
characters. B. A. 

MARCHETTUS of Padua, a musical theorist 
ot the early part of the 14th century. Of his 
life nothing is known except that he was in the 
service of Rainier, Prince of Monaco, and that 
some of his works wore written at Cesena and 
Verona. He was the author of two treatises, 
the Lucidarium in arte musicae planae and the 
Pomerium artis musical mensurabilis, both of 
which are printed in the third volume of 
Gerbert’s Scriptures, The dedications of these 
two books point to their having been completed 
I'xter than 1309, though the Milan manuscript 
of the Lucidarium is said to be dated 1274 and 
the Vatican manuscript of the Pomerium, 1283. 


The Lucidarium is remarkable for the chromatl. 
cism employed and for the division of the whole 
tone either into three-fifths and two-fifths 
(diatonic and enharmonic semitones) or into 
four-fifths and one-fifth (chromatic semitone 
and diesis). The Pomerium is of great interest 
as marking the transition from the Franconian 
system of notation, in which the shortest musical 
note admitted was the semibreve, equal to one- 
third of a breve, to tho ‘ ars nova ’ of Philip 
de Vitry and his successors, in w'hich tho minim 
and semiminim were differentiated and brought 
into the scheme of perfection and imperfection. 
Mart'hettus meets the growing need for notes 
of smaller value by reckoning any number of 
semibreves from two to twelve to the breve, 
and distinguishes their values by tho addition 
or omission of tails above or below.^ Ho also 
points out the differences between Italian and 
French notation. An epitome of the Pomerium 
entitled Brevis compilalio Magistri Marchetti 
musici de Padua in arte musicc mensurate pr^ 
rudibus et modernis is printed in tho third 
volume of Cousseinaker’s Scriptores from a 14th- 
century manuscript at St. Die, which also con-’ 
tains the Lucidarium, tho Ars mensurahilis 
musice of Franco, and other musical treatises. 
Fetis’s manuscript containing the Lucidarium, 
the Pomerium and the Brevis cornpilatio is 
now in the Royal Library at Brussels. Other 
manuscripts are at Florence, at Pisa, and in the 
monastery of Einsiedeln. 

Marchottus deserves credit for his attempt to 
amplify tho moans of musiijal expression, out- 
his system of notation was too complex to 
become of practical utility, and was soon dis- 
placed by the bolder and simpler methods of 
the ‘ ars nova.’ He suffered the penalty of 
failure, and met with much abuse at the hands 
of some of his successors. In 1410 Prosdocimup 
do Bcldemandis wrote an Opvsculum centra 
theoricam partem sive speculativain Lucidarii 
Marcheii Patauim, of which there is a manu- 
script copy at Bologna. In it he asserts that 
Marchettus was altogether ignorant of theory, 
and scoffs at his presumption in posing as 
a scientific musicuan. Joannes Carthusiensis 
wrote that Marchettus deserved a schoolboy’s 
whipping; and in the Musices opusculum of 
Nicolaus Burtius( Bologna, 1487) the worst that 
the author can say of his opponent, Ramis de 
Pareia, is that he ‘ imitated the crass stupidity 
and fatuity of Marchettus.’ J. f. r. s. 

MARCHISIO, The Sisters, (1) Barbara 
(6. Turin, Dec. 12, 1834 ; d. Mira, Apr. 19, 
1919) ; (2) Carlotta (b. Turin, Dec. 6, 1836 ; 
d. there, June 28, 1872). Both were taught 
singing at Turin by Luigi Fabbrica, and both 
made their d6buts as Adalgisa, the elder (who 
afterwards became a contralto) at Vienna in 
1856, the younger at Madrid. They played at 
Turin in 1857-58, and made great success there 

1 Bee Wolf, QneMthU dmr Mnuural-iriaatiim, 1904, p. SO, 
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as Arsace and Semiramide ; also on a tour 
through Italy, and at the Paris Op4ra on the 
production of ‘ Scmiramis,’ July 9, 1860. They 
first appeared in England with groat success at 
Land’s concerts, St. James’s Hall, Jan. 2 and 4, 
1862, in duets of Rossini and Gabussi, and made 
a concert tour through the provinces with 
Willort Beale. They also made a success in 
* Semiramide ’ at Her Majesty’s, May 1, 1860, 
on account of their excellent duet singing, 
though separately their voices wore coarse and 
harsh, their appearance insignificant, and they 
were indifferent ac; tresses. Carlotta played the 
same season Isabella in ‘ Robert,’ June 14, and 
Donna Anna, July 9. They sang also at the 
Crystal Palace, twice at the Now Philharmonic, 
at the Monday Popular, etc. They sang together 
for some time abroad. Carlotta married a 
Viennese singer, Eugen Kuhn (1835-75), who 
sang with her in concerts, and at Her Majesty’s 
in 1862 under the name of Coselli, and who 
afterwards became a pianoforte manufacturer 
at Venice. A. C. 

MARCOUX, Vanni (6. Turin, June 12, 1879), 
operatic baritone of French paren tage. He fi rst 
learned singing whilst studying for the law, but, 
after being admitted to the bar, relinquished 
the latter and went to Paris to complete his 
vocal training under Boyer, He had a naturally 
fine organ, with a dramatic quality and ringing 
timbre, as well as the histrionic temperament 
fitting him for a stage career. After a succsess- 
ful debut at Bayonne in 1899 as Ercre Laurent, 
ho made his mark at Nice the same winter as 
Marc^el in the first jxu f ormance there of Puccini’s 
‘ La Boheme.’ Then for four or five years ho 
gained experience in Franco and also at the 
Brussels Monnaie. In 1005 ho was engaged for 
Covimt Garden, and among other parts sang 
Basil io in ‘ II Barbiere ’ and created that of 
Viin-sci in Ijconi’s ‘ L’ oracolo.’ Later on (1908- 
1914) he appeared in England in many of the 
leading baritone roles, his best being Mephis- 
topheles, Scarpia and Marcello. During the same 
period he was singing with unfailing success at 
the Paris Opera, where he created (Jan. 1909) 
the role of Colonna in Fevrier’s ‘ MonnaVanna ’ ; 
but perhaps his chief triumph in France was the 
creation, at Monte Carlo in Feb. 1910, of Don 
Quichotte in Massenet’s opera of that name, 
which during the next six years he sang no fewer 
than 150 times at the Paris Opera alone. His 
American career began, in 1912, at the Boston 
Opera House, with what was considered a singu- 
larly fine impersonation of Golaud in ‘ Pelleas 
et Melisande.’ Subsequently he joined the 
Chicago Opera Company and remained with it 
for several years. 

Bibl. — lid. Wh&s Who in Munit. JI. I5[, 

MAR;6CHAL, Charles Henri (b. Paris, Jan. 
fl2, 1842 ; d. there. May 10, 1924), opera com- 
poser, worked at first at solfege with A. Chev6 
and E. Batiste, studied the piano with Chollet, 
VOL. ni 


and harmony with B. Laurent ; finally, at the 
Conservatoire, studied the organ with Benoist, 
counterpoint with Chauvot, and composition 
with Victor Masse. In 1870 he obtained the 
Grand Prix de Rome with the cantata ‘ Le 
Jugement do Diou.’ He was chorus-master at 
the Theatre Lyrique in 1867, and was appointed 
in 1896 inspector of musical education. His 
first important composition was a sacred piece, 
‘ La Nativite,’ in 1875, but he afterwards do- 
voted himself to the theatre, for which he wrote 
the following : ‘ Les Amours de Catherine ’ (one 
act, Opera-Comlque, 1876); ‘ La Caverne des 
Trahans ’ (three acts, gained the Prix Monbinne 
in 1876, produced Opera - Comique, 1881); 
‘ L’Etoile ’ (one act, 1881) ; ‘ Deidamie ’ (two 
acts. Opera, 1893) ; ‘ Calendal * (four acts, 
Rouen, 1894) ; ‘ Ping-Sin ’ (1895) ; ‘ Daphnis 
et Chlo4 ’ (throe acts. Theatre Lyrique, 1899) ; 
incidental music for ‘ L’Arni Fritz ’ (Comedie 
Fran^aise, 1876), ‘ Les Rantzau,’ ‘ Smilis,’ 
‘ Crime et chatiment,’ etc. For the concert- 
room he i-rrote ‘ Les Vivants et les morts,’ for 
vocal quartet with orchestra (1886) ; ‘ Le 

Miracle de Naim,’ sacred drama (1887) ; 
‘ Esquisses v^nitiennes * (1894), and ‘ Antar * 
(1897), both for orchestra. He also published 
many choral and instrumental compositions. 
Ho published Souvenirs d'un musiclen, Paris, 
1907 ; Lettres et souvenirs, 1920. G. f. 

MARECHAL, Maurice (6. Dijon, Oct. 3, 
1892), violoncellist, took the first prize at the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1911. After a remark- 
able d6but his career was interrupted by the 
war, but in 1919 he again took up his musical 
work. 

lie was soloist at the Concerts Lamoureux 
in 1919, at the Soci^te des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire in 1920, and at the Philharmonic in 
1923. He became a member of the Board of 
examiners at the Paris Conservatoire in Juno 
1921. 

Maurice Marechal has made a success 
throughout Europe and in the United States. 
He has played a number of compositions for 
the first time, such as the duo of Ravel {S.I.M., 
Apr. 1922) and the trio of Guy Ropartz 
{Nationale, 1921). M. p. 

MARENZIO, Luca {h, before 1560 ; d. Aug. 
22, 1599). The oldest account we can find of 
this great Italian composer is given by O. 
Rossi,! jn 1620. It tells us of Marenzio’s birth 
at Coccaglia, a small town on the road between 
Brescia and Bergamo, of the pastoral beauty of 
his early surroundings, and the effect they may 
have had in forming the taste of the future 
madrigal composer, of the patronage accorded 
him by great princes, of his valuable post at the 
court of Poland, worth 1000 scudi a year, of the 
delicate health which made his return to a mor« 
genial climate necessary, of the kind treatment 

1 Elofri hhforiei ii Snntani iifwtn H Cttavio BusL 
FoDtAna, 36*20.) 
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he received from Cardinal Cintio Aldobrandino 
at Rome, of his early death in that city, and 
burial at S. Lorenzo in Lucina. The same 
author gives an account of Giovanni Contini, 
organist ^ of the cathedral at Brescia, and later 
in the service of the Duke of Mantua, under 
whose direction Marenzio completed his studies, 
having for his follow-pupil Lelio Bertani,^ who 
afterwards served the Duke of Ferrara for 1500 
scudi a year, and was even asked to become the 
Emperor’s maestro di cappella. 

Donato Calvi, writing in 1664,® anxious to 
claim Marenzio as a native of Bergamo, traces 
his descent from the noble family of Marenzi, 
and finds in their pedigree a Luca Marenzo. He 
adds further details to Rossi’s account, how the 
King of Poland knighted the composer on his 
departure, how warmly he was welcomed by the 
court of Rome on his return, how Cardinal C. 
Aldobrandino behaved like a servant rather 
than a patron to him. We are also there told 
that he died Aug. 22, 1699, being then a singer 
in the Papal Chapel (though on this point 
compare later statements), and that there was 
a grand musical service at his funeral. 

In the next account Brescia again puts in a 
claim, and Leonardo Cozzando® asserts that 
Marenzio was born at Coccaglia, that his parents 
were poor, and that the whole expense of his 
living and education was defrayed by Andrea 
Masotto, the village priest. I’o Cozzando wo 
are also indebted for a specual article on 
Marenzio’s great merits as a singer, and after 
reading of him under the head of Brescian com- 
posers, we find him further mentioned under 
‘ Cantori.’ ^ 

A fourth account, quite independent of these, 
and one of the earliest of all, is that given by 
Henry Pcachara, published in 1622.*^ Of the 
composers of his time, Byrd is his favourite, 
Victoria and Lassus coming next. Then of 
Marenzio he says : 

‘For delicious Aire and swectc Invention in Madri- 
gals. Luca Marenzio excelleth all other whosoever, 
having published more Sets than any Authour else 
whosoever : and to sjiy truth, hath not an ill Song, 
though sometime an oversight (wiiicli might be the 
Printer’s fault) of two eights or fijts escape him ; as 
betweene tlie Tenor and Base in the last close, of, I 
must depart all haplesse : ending according to the 
nature of the Dittic most artilicially, with a Minim 
rest. His first, second, and third parts of Thyrsis^ 
Veggo dolce mio hen che fee hoggi mio JSole Cantava, or 
sweHe singing Amaryllis,^ are Songs, the Muses tliem- 
selves might not have bccne ashamed to have had 
composed. Of stature and complexion, hce was a 
little and blacke man : he was Organist in the Popes 
Chappell at Home a good while, afterward hee went 
into Polandy being in displeasure with the Pope for 

1 For list of works nee Q.-X. 

* X«tna litteraHa de ^li serltfori b^rgamatehU Donato Calvi. 
(Bergamo, 1664.) 

8 Libreria Breaeiana. Leonardo Cozzando. (Brescia, Blzzardl, 
1685.) 

< Vagt) 9 eurioao ristretto, etc., deW BFMoria Sreaeiana. Leonardo 
CorrsTido. (Brescia, Blzzardl, 1694 ) 

s Compleat Oentleman, by Henry Peaebam, Mr. of Arts. 
(London, 1622.) 

8 The proper tltle«t of these, which are Riven In the above confused 
manner In Peachatn’s book, are—* Tln»l tnorlr volea (a 6) * ; * Veniro 
dolce mio bene (a 4)' ; * I'he fa hogg* 11 mio sole (a 6) ' : and * Cantava 
la plu vaga (a 5),' the English words * Hweeie BinglDg Amaxyllls* 
belim adapted to the music at the last. 


overmuch familiaritie with a kinswoman of his (wholJJ. 
the Queene of Poland, sent for by Luca Marenzio after- 
ward, she being one of the rarest women in Europe, for 
her voyce and the Lute :) but returning, he found the 
alTection of the Pope so estranged from liim, that here- 
upon hee tooke a conceipt and died.’ 

The above accounts agree in all important 
points, and even the descent from a noble 
Bergamese family is not inconsistent with the 
parents’ poverty and their residence at Coc- 
caglia. Marenzio certainly died at a compara- 
tively early ago, in 1599, and we may therefore 
place his birtli about 1560, though not later, 
for he began to publish in 1581. On Ajir. 10 in 
that year he was in Venice, dedicating his first 
book of madrigals (a 6) to Alfonso d’ Este, Duke 
of Ferrara. Ho was in Romo, Doc. 1, 1582,’ on 
Apr. 24,® and Dec. 16, 1584,® was maestro de 
cappella to the Cardinal d’ Este in the same 
year, and was still in the same city on July 
15, 1585.W 

We do not think he went to Poland just yet, 
but wo have no more publications for some 
years. Marenzio probably received his ap- 
pointment soon after the ac^cession of Sigismund 
III. (1587), and is said to have kept it for two 
years, either from 1588-90, or from 1591-93. 

He was back in Rome in 1595, writing to 
Dowland, July 13,^® and to Don Diego de Canipo, 
Oct. 20,^® and in th(^ same year is said to have 
boon appointed to the Papal Chapel.^* It was 
now that ho lived on such familiar terms with 
Cardinal Aldobrandino, the Pope’s nephew, 
and taking into this account Pcacham’s tale 
may have some truth in it, and Marenzio may 
have fallen in love with a lady belonging to bis 
patron’s family. If, however, ho died of a 
broken heart, as is suggested, it must have been 
caused simply by the Pope’s refusal to allow a 
marriage. 

Maronzio’s principal works are : 9 books of 
madrigals (a 5), 6 books (a 6), each book con- 
taining from 13 to 20 nos., and 1 hook {a 4) 
containing 21 nos. ; 5 books of ‘ Villanello e 
arie alia Napolitana,* containing 113 nos. {a 3) 
and 1 (a 4) ; 2 books of four-part motets, many 
of which have been printed in modern notation 
by Proske ; 1 Mass (a 8), two books of motets 
(4 V.), 1588, 1592; a book of motets (12 v.), 1614; 
a book of ‘ Sacri concenti,’ 1616; a complete 
series of motets for all church festivals. (See 
list in Q.-L.) Haberl has republished the 
motets of Marenzio. The first five books of 
madrigals a 5 were printed ‘ in uno corpo 
ridotto,* in 1593, and a similar edition of those 

1 See dedication to the Phtlhnnnonic Acudemlclane of Verona of 
3rd Book of MadrlgaLs (a 6). (Venice, Gardanc, 1.582.) 

8 Bee ' Madrigal! aplrituall a 5 dl 1.. M.‘ (Kome, Oardano, 1684.) 

8 Dedication of * II quinto lib. de madricall a 5.* (Vinegla 
Sootto. 1585.) 

18 Title-page of * Prlmo lib. do raadr. a 6.* (Venice, Oardano^ 
1684.) 

Dedication of * Madr. a 4 dl L. M.’ Lib. prlmo, (Venetta, 
Cardano, 1592 ) 

IS * First booke of Songs or Ayrw of 4 parts by ,Tohn Dowland. 
(Short, Bred St. Hill, 1597.) Reprinted by Fellowes, Eng. Sch. 
Lutrniat iHongwHtera. vol. 1. 

13 * Dl L. M. 11 7nio 11b. dl madr. a 6.’ (Venetla, Oardano, 1595.) 

i< We cannot find any old authority for the date of appointment^ 
and Eitner (Q.-L.) doubtm it. 

u * Mueica divina,* etc. Carl P^oeke. vul. U. (Batlsbon, I66t4 
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o 6 in 1594. These books, containing 78 and 
76 pieces respectively, are both in the British 
Museum. (See Madrigal.) 

Marenzio’s works wore introduced into 
England in 1588, in the collection entitled 
‘Mdsica TRANS alpina’ (<7.p.) (1588) and two 
years afterwards a similar book was printed, to 
A^hich he contributed 23 out of 28 numbers.^ 
His reputation here was soon established, for in 
1595 John Dowland, the lutenist, ‘ not being 
able to dissemble the great content ho had 
found in the proffered amity of the most famous 
Luca Marenzio,’ thought the mere advertise- 
ment of their correspondence would add to the 
chance of his own works being well received. 
Burney does not hesitate to say that the 
madrigal style was brought to the highest 
degree of perfection by Maronzio’s superior 
genius, and that the publication of the ‘ Musica 
transalpina ’ gave birth to that passion for 
madrigals which became so prevalent among us 
when our own composers so happily contributed 
to gratify it.* Thus it came to pass that Luca 
Marenzio became bound up in our own musical 
history, and few foreign musicians of the 16th 
century have been kept so constantly before 
the English public. The Madrigal Society 
became a home for his works more than 150 
years ago, and they have been sung continually 
by much younger societies. ‘ To guard faith- 
fully and lovingly the beautiful things, and to 
reverence the great masters, of olden times, is 
quite a part of the English character, and one 
of its most beautiful traits.’ ® J. R. S.-B. 

MAllESCHALL, Samuel (6. Tournay, May 
1554 ; d. after 1610), was town and university 
organist at Basle from 1577 to his death some 
time after 1040. In 1606 ho published at 
Basle a Choralbuch for four voices, containing 
Lobwasser’s German versified translation of the 
Psalter with the original French tunes as in 
Goudimel, the melody, however, in the soprano; 
also some additional German hymns and tunes. 
Some of his settings are given in Winterfeld and 
Schciberlein. In MS. there exist a large number 
of his organ arrangements of some of those 
French psalm tunes, and other French and 
German songs. See Q.-L. j. R. M. 

MARGHKRITA, see fipiNE, F. M. de L’. 

MARIA ANTONIA WALPUROA (or WAL- 
PURGIS) (6. Munich, July 18, 1724 ; d. Dres- 
den, Apr. 23, 1780), Elec tress of Saxony, 
daughter of the Elector of Bavaria, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles VII., learnt music from 
Giovanni Ferrandini, Porpora, and finally 
Hasse. She was a member of the Arcadian 
Academy in Romo, and the initials of her 
academical name, ‘ Ernelinda Talia Pastorolla 
Arcada ’ were used by her to sign her com- 
positions. The most important of these were 

* * First part of Italian Madrigals Englished,' etc. Fubllahed by 
Thomas Watson (1B90). 

* Q«n. Hist, of Muttie, vol. ill. np. 201, 119. 

* Ambros, QuoMekU dsr JfiMM. 111. 460. 


two operas, * II trionfo della fedelti.,’ performed 
at Potsdam in 1753 before Frederick the Great, 
and furnished with additional numbers by him, 
Hasse, Graun and Benda ; and ‘ Talestn 
Regina dell’ Araazone,’ performed in 1763. 
Both were published by Broitkopf & Hartol, the 
former in 1756 being one of the first printed 
with their newly invented types, and the 
latter appearing in 1765. (Q*-L») See also 
M.f.M. vol. xi. p. 167. M. 

MARIA DI ROHAN, opera in 3 acts ; music 
by Donizetti. Produced Vienna, Juno 5, 1843 ; 
Theatre Italien, Paris, Nov. 20, 1843 ; Co vent 
Garden, May 8, 1847. G. 

MARIANI, Angelo { h , Ravenna, Oct. 11, 
1822 ; d. Genoa, Oct. 13, 1873), a famous 
Italian conductor ; began to study the violin 
when quite young, under Pietro Casolini ; later 
on he had instruction in harmony and com- 
position from a monk named Levrini, of 
Rimini, who was a celebrated contrapuntist. 
He was at tho Liceo Filarmonico at Bologna, 
where he had instruction from Rossini. It was 
in 1844, at Messina, that ho assumed tho 
baton — which after all was only the bow of his 
violin, for at that time tho conductor of an 
Italian orchestra was named Primo Violino 
direitore delV orchestra. 

After several engagements in different 
theatres in Italy, Mariani was appointed, in 
1817, conductor of the Court Theatre at Copeii 
hagen. While there he wrote a Requiem Mass 
for tho funeral of Christian VIII. At the 
beginning of 1848 he left Denmark and wont to 
Italy to light in the ranks of the volunteers for 
the freedom of his country. At the end of tho 
war he was called to Constantinople, whore his 
ability won him tho admiration of tho Sultan, 
who made him many valuable presents ; and 
Mariani, as a mark of gratitude, composed a 
hymn which he dedicated to him. In Con- 
stantinople also ho wrote two grand cantatas, 
‘ La fidanzata del guerrioro ’ and ‘ Gli esuli,’ 
both works rellccting the aspirations and 
attempts of the Italian movement. Ho returned 
to Italy in 1852, landing at Genoa, whore ho 
was at once invited to bo tho conductor of tho 
Carlo Felice. In a short time ho reorganised 
that orchestra so as to make it the first in 
Italy, His fame soon filled the country and 
spread abroad ; he had offers of engagements 
from London, St. Petersburg and Paris, but he 
would never accept them ; he had fixed his 
headquarters in Genoa, and only absented 
himself for short periods at a time, to conduct 
at Bologna, at Venice, and other important 
Italian towns. Mariani exorcised an extra- 
ordinary personal fascination on all those who 
were under his direction. For him, no mattei 
the name of the composer, tho music he con- 
ducted at the moment was always the most 
beautiful, and be throw himself into it with 
all his soul. Great masters as well as young 
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composers were happy to receive his advice, 
and he gave it in the interest of art and for 
the improvement of the work. At rehearsal 
nothing escaped him in the orchestra or on the 
stage. 

In 1864 Mariani was the director of the 
grand fetes celebrated at Pesaro in honour of 
Rossini, and was himself greeted enthusiastic- 
ally by the public, which was in groat part 
composed of the most eminent musicians of 
the world. On Nov. 1, 1871, he introduced 
‘ Lohengrin ’ at the Comunale of Bologna, 
and, thanks to his efforts, the opera was such 
a success that it was performed through the 
season several times a week — and he had only 
nine orchestral rehearsals for it ! On this 
occasion Richard Wagner sent him a largo 
photograph of himself, under which he wrote 
‘ Ewiva Mariani.’ 

The day of Mariani’s funeral was a day of 
mourning for the whole of Genoa. His body 
was transported to Ravenna at the request of 
the latter city. The Genoese municipality 
ordered a bust of him to be placed in the 
vestibule of the Carlo Felice ; all the letters 
written to him by the loading composers and 
literary men of the day to be preserved in the 
town library ; the portrait sent by Wagner 
hung in one of the rooms of the Palazzo Civico ; 
and his last baton placed by the side of 
Paganini’s violin in the civic museum. 

Besides the works already named, and other 
orchestral pieces, he published several collec- 
tions of songs, all of which are charmingly 
melodious : ‘ Rimembranze del Bosforo,’ ‘ II 
Trovatoro nella Ligiiria,* ‘ Liete e tristi rimom- 
branzo,’ ‘ Otto pezzi vocali,’ * Nuovo album 
vocale.* 

BibIi. — T. Mantovani. Angelo Mariani, (Rome, 1921.) 

F. R®. 

MARIMBA, a curious instrument (said 
to possess great musical capabilities) in use 
in the southern parts of Mexico. In type it is 
of the wooden harmonica species, but is much 
larger, of more extended range, and has a 
sound-box to each note. Its compass is five 
octaves extending upwards from A. A large 
tablo-like frame, five or six foot in length, on 
legs supports a graduated series of strips of 
hard and well-seasoned wood. Below each of 
those is fixed an oblong cedar box equally 
graduated in size. The box, which serves as a 
resonator, is entirely closed except at the top, 
but has a small hole covered with thin bladder 
at the lower end. The wooden note being 
struck with a drumstick has its vibrations in- 
creased by the resonator with the addition of a 
peculiar buzzing sound. The instrument, which 
also bears another name, ‘ Zapotecano,’ is to be 
played by four performers, each armed with a 
pair of drumsticks varying in size and weight, 
the heads generally of soft crude indiarubber. 
A description, with illustrations from photo- 


graphs, is to be seen in tho Mua, T, for Maj 
1901 (cf. Xylophone). 

Tho marimba is also known in Africa, its 
original home, where it is formed in a similar 
but rather more primitive fashion, gourds 
taking the place of the wooden sound-boxes. 
{PLATE XXIV. No. 7). f. k. 

MARIMBA GONGS, an instrument which 
takes its name from tho foregoing but is akin 
to the Glockenspiel in effect. It consists of 
a series of boll-motal plates fitted with re- 
sonators which produce a fairy-like tone. 

N. c. G. 

MARIN, Jost (6. Madrid, 1619 ; d. there. 
Mar. 17, 1699), Spanish composer. In 1641 he 
was engaged as tenor in tho choir of the Convent 
of tho Incarnation at Madrid. Twelve years 
later, however, he is mentioned by a contem- 
porary diarist as being one of three notorious 
highwaymen, imprisoned for robbery with vio- 
lence. Marin and one of the others are de- 
scribed as belonging to the clergy ; and Marin 
is further identifieci by tho description musico 
de la Encarnacinn, Ue is called the best musi- 
cian in Madrid, but one who had already com- 
mitted a murder and had fled to Rome and 
there been ordained priest. He was put to the 
torture, deprived of his orders, and sentenced to 
banishment for ton years. Meanwhile ho was 
strictly confined in chains ; but ho managed to 
escai)e, and lived to bo a celebrated musicnan, 
known in Italy as well as Spain. Ho died in old 
age, full of honour ; his death was announced 
in the official gazette. His songs, with con- 
tinue, or with accompaniment definitely written 
for the guitar, have something approaching the 
quality of Purcell. Examples are given by 
Podrell in his ‘Toatro lirico,’ iv. (1897); his 
MSS. are preserved in tho Bibl. Nac., Madrid, 
and other songs by him are found in a MS. 
in the Bibl. Marciana, Vonico (Cod. 470, Gir. 
Contarini). j. B. T. 

MARIN, Marie-Maiitin Marcel de, Vis- 
count, of Venetian descent (b. St. Jean de Luz, 
Bayonne, Sept. 8, 1769 ; still living in 1861), 
excellent harpist, violinist and composer ; 
Fetis characterises his harp compositions as 
truly classical. On his second voyage to Italy 
in 1783 he was elected member of tho Arcadians 
at Rome. At the outbreak of tho French 
Revolution he came to London, where he met 
with great success, and some of his harp 
sonatas, etc., were published by dementi in 
1 799-1800. He settled afterwards at Toulouse* 
Fetis gives a list of his compositions for harp 
and for violin, sonatas and chamber music, a» 
well as an account of his varied adventures- 
(See also Q.-L.) 

MARIN DE LA GUERRE, Elisabeth, sot 
Jacquet de la Guerre. 

MARINI, Biagio (6. Brescia ; d. ? Padua^ 
c. 1660), was employed as a violinist in Venice 
in 161 7» was director of the music at Sant* 
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Eufemia in Brescia in 1620 ; in 1622 entered 
the service of Ferdinand Gonzaga at Parma, and 
in 1626 was maestro della musioa to the Duke 
of Bavaria. He was at Diissoldorf about 1640, 
and in 1 (>53 was maestro to the Accademia della 
Morto at Ferrara, and in the following year to 
Santa Maria della Scala at Milan. He is said 
by F6tis to have died at Padua, where he was 
a member of the Academy of the Occulti ; the 
date of his death is given in Cozzando’s Libreria 
Bresciana as 1660. He is important as one 
of the earliest of those Italian violinists who 
published concerted instrumental music. The 
following is a list of the most important : 

Op. 

1. AfTetti niUKlca]!. . . . syinfonie. canzone, Ronate, ballotti, arie, 

brandl, gagliarde e corenti, a 1, *i, 3 (for violins, comets and 
other sorts of instruments). Venice, 1(517. 

2. Uadrigaie ct symfonie, a 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. Venice, 1618. 

3. Arie, luadrigali et corenti, a 1 , 2, 3. Venice, 1620. (These two 

hooks contain vocal as well as instrumental pieces.) 

6. Bchcr/i e canzonette a 1 e 2 vocl. Parma, 1622. 

6. Le Lagriiiie d* Erminia hi stile recitativo. I’arma, 1623. 

7. Cant<» per le rnusiche di camera coucerti, a 4-6 vocl, ed instro- 

rneuti. Venice, 1634. 

8. Sonate, symphouie, can/.oni pass’ eraezzl, balctti. corenti, 

gagliarde, c ritoruelli a 1-6 voci, per ogni sorte d' fnstnimenti 
. . . con altrc curiose o moderne invention!. Venice, 1626. 

9. Ma<1rigaleUi, u 1-4 voci. Veuk';, 163f). (The only known copies 

of this and of 7 are in the Christ t’hurch Library, Oxford.) 

13. Coinposltiuni varie per mualca di camera, a 2-5 vocl. Venice, 
1041. 

16. Corona melodica ex dlversis sacrae musices flnribus conclnnata. 

*2-6 voc. ac liistrumentls. Antwerp, 1644. 

16. Concerto terzu dello musiche da camera a 3-6 e plh vocl. Milan, 
1049. 

18. Salmi per tuttl le solennlU dell' anno ... ad 1-3 vocl. Venice, 
lordL 

*20. VcHprl per tutte le festivltfl dell' anno, a 4 vool. Venice, 1654. 

21. Lacrlme dl Davide sjiarae tiel Miserere concertato in diversi 

modi a 2-4 e piii vocl. Venice, 1055. 

22. Per ognl siirte d' istromento musicale diversi geneii dl sonate 

da chicsa e da camera, a 2-4. Venice, 1656. 

{Q.'L., (‘tc.) M. 

MARINO, (Jarlo Ambuosio, violinist at S. 
Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, 1687 ; composed 
solo cantatas and a large number of sonatas 
for two violins and bass with and without other 
instrii merits ; also solo sonatas for violin, and 
a book of ‘ Ballotti, oorrenti, gighe,’ etc., for 
2 vlns. and v’cl. or spinet {Q.-L,). 

MARI N O FALIERO, opera in 2 acts ; music 
by Donizetti. Produced Paris, Theatre Italien, 
1835 ; London, King’s Theatre, May 14, 1835. 


MARIO (Giovanni Matteo), Cavaliebe di 
CANDIA [b. Cagliari, Oct. 17, 1810 ^ ; d. Rome, 
Doc. 1 J , 1883), the greatest operatic tenor of his 
generation, was of an old and noble family. His 
father had been a general in the Piedmontese 
army ; and he himself, after ten years in the 
Turin Military Academy, was an officer in the 
Piedmontese Guard, when he first came to 
Paris in 1836, and immediately became a great 
favourite in society. Never was youth more 
richly gifted for the operatic stage ; beauty of 
voice, face and figure, with the most winning 
grace of Italian manner, were all his. But ho 
was then only an amateur, and as yet all 
unfitted for public singing, which his friends 
constantly suggested to him, even if ho could 
reconcile his pride with the taking of such a step. 
Tempted as ho was by the offers made to him by 


1 Baptismal register. Cathedral of 8. CeciMla, Cagliari, Oct. 18, 
1810. Bee also Ttm Romaim of a Great Sinffer : a Memoir of Mario, 
lyy C. M. Peane and P. Hlrd. (London, 1910.) 


Duponchel, the director of the Op6ra — which 
are said to have reached the sum of frs. 1500 
a month, a large sum for a beginning — and 
pressed by the embarrassments created by ex- 
pensive tastes, he still hesitated to sign his 
father’s name to such a contract ; but was 
finally persuaded to do so at the house of the 
Comtesse do Merlin, where he was dining one 
evening with Prince Belgiojoao and other well- 
known amateurs ; and ho compromised the 
matter with his family pride by signing only the 
Christian name, under which he became after- 
wards so famous — Mario, 

He is said to have spent some time in study, 
directed by the advice of Michelet, Ponchard 
and the great singing-master, Bordogni ; but it 
cannot have been very long nor the study very 
deep, for there is no doubt that ho was a very 
incomplete singer when he made his first appear- 
ance. This was on Nov. 30, 1838, in the r61e 
of ‘ Robert le Diable.’ Notwithstanding his 
lack of preparation and want of habit of the 
stage, his success was assured from the first 
moment when his delicious voice and graceful 
figure were first presented to the French public. 
Mario remained at the Opera during that 
year, but in 1840 ho passed to the Italian 
Opera, for which his native tongue and manner 
bettor fitted him. 

In the meantime, he had made his first ap- 
pearance in London, where he continued to sing 
through many years of a long and brilliant 
career. His debut hero was in ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,’ June 6, 1839 : but, as a critic * of the 
time observed, 

‘ tiie vocal command wliich he afterwards gained was 
unthought of ; liis acting did not then get beyond that 
of a southern man with a strong feeling for the stage. 
But physical beauty and geniality, such as have been 
bestowed on few, a certain artistic taste, a certain 
distinction — -not exclusively belonging to gentle birth, 
but sometimes associated with it — made it clear, 
from Signor Mario’s first hour of stage-life, that a 
course of no common order of fascination was begun.* 

Mario sang, after this, in each season at Paris 
and in London, improving steadily both in 
acting and singing, though it fell to his lot 
to ‘ create ’ but few now characters-— scarcely 
another beside that of the ‘ walking lover ’ in 
‘ Don Pasquale,’ a part which consisted of little 
more than the singing of the serenade ‘ Com’ e 
gentil.* In other parts he only followed his 
predecessors, though with a grace and charm 
which were peculiar to him, and which may 
possibly remain for ever unequalled. 

‘ It was not till the season of 1846 that he took the 
place of which no wear and tear of time liad been able 
to deprive him.’ ■ 

Ho had then played Almaviva, Gennaro, Raoul, 
and had shown himself undoubtedly the most 
perfect stage-lover ever seen, whatever may 
have been his other qualities or defects. His 
singing in the duet of the fourth Act of the 
‘ Ugonotti ’ raised him again above this ; and 

• Chorlaj. 


• Idid. 
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in * La favorita * he achieved, perhaps, his 
highest point of attainment as a dramatic singer. 

Like Garcia and Nourrit, Mario attempted 
‘ Don Giovanni,’ and with similarly small suc- 
cess. The violence done to Mozart’s music 
partly accounts for the failure of tenors to 
appropriate this great character ; Mario was 
unfitted for it by nature. The reckless profli- 
gate found no counterpart in the easy grace of 
his love-making ; he was too amiable in the 
eyes of the public to realise for them the idea 
of the ‘ Dissolute punito.’ 

As a singer of ‘ romances * Mario has never 
been surpassed. The native elegance of his 
demeanour contributed not a little to his vocal 
success in the drawing-room ; for refinements 
of accent and pronunciation create effects there 
'Which would be inappreciable in the larger space 
of a theatre. Mario was not often heard in 
oratorio, but he sang ‘ Then shall the righteous,’ 
in * Elijah,’ at the Birmingham Festival of 1849, 
and ‘If with all your hearts,’ in the same oratorio, 
at Hereford, in 1855. For the stage he was born, 
and to the stage he remained faithful during his 
artistic life. To the brilliance of his success in 
opera he brought one great helping quality, the 
eye for colour and all the important details of 
costume. His figure on the stage looked as if 
it had stepped out of the canvas of Titian, 
Veronese or Tintoretto. Never was an actor 
more harmoniously and beautifully dressed for 
the characters he impersonated — no mean 
advantage, and no slight indication of the 
complete artistic temperament. 

For fivo-and-twenty years Mario remained 
before the public of Paris, London and St. 
Petersburg, constantly associated with Mrae. 
Grisi. In the earlier years (1843-4G) of that 
brilliant quarter of a century, he took the place 
of Rubini in the famous quartet, with Tam- 
burini and Lablache ; this, however, did not 
last long ; and he soon remained alone with the 
solo remaining star of the original constellation, 
Mme. Grisi. To this gifted prima donna Mario 
was united, after the dissolution of her former 
marriage ; and by her he had three daughters. 
He left the stage in 1867, and retired t-o Paris 
(his farewell appearance took place at Covent 
Garden in 1871, in ‘La favorita’), and then 
to Rome, where he died. About 1 880 it became 
known that he was in reduced circumstances, 
and his friends got up a concert in London for 
his benefit. j. m. 

MARIONETTE-THEATRE, a small stage 
on which puppets, moved by wires and strings, 
act operas, plays and ballots, the songs or dia- 
logue being sung or spoken behind the scenes. 
The repertories included both serious and comic 
pieces, but mock-heroic and satiric dramas were 
the me st effective. Puppet-plays,^ in England 
and Italy called ‘ fantoccini,’ once popular with 

1 Bee Btnitt*a SporU and Pattimat of tha PaopU 0 / Snfland, 
lAkdon, 1830. 


all classes, go back as far as the 15th century.* 
From that period to the end of the 17th centuiy^ 
Punch was so popular as to inspire Addison 
with a Latin poem, ‘ Machinae gesticulantes.’ 
In 1713 a certain Powell erected a Punch 
theatre under the arcade of Covent Garden, 
where pieces founded on nursery rhymes, such 
as the ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ ‘ Robin Hood ’ and 
‘ Mother Goose,’ were performed ; later on they 
even reached Shakespeare and opera. About 
the same period marionette - theatres were 
erected in the open spaces at Vienna, and those 
have reappeared from time to time over sirujc.* 
Prince Esterhazy, at his summer residence, 
Esterhaz, had a fantastically decorated grotto 
for his puppet-plays, with a staff of skilled 
machinists, scene-painters, playwrights, and 
above all a composer, his Kapellmeister Haydn, 
whose love of humour found ample scope in 
those performances. His opera ‘ Philemon und 
Baucis ’ so delighted the Empress Maria Teresa, 
that by her desire Prince Esterhazy had the 
whole apparatus sent to Vienna for the amuse- 
ment of the court. In London, fantoccini w ere 
playing between the years 1770 and 1780 at 
Hickford’s largo Rooms in Panton Street, Hay- 
market, Marylebono Gardens and in Piccadilly. 
In Nov. 1791 Haydn was present at one of Ihoae 
performances ^ in the elegant little theatre (tailed 
Varietes Amusantes, belonging to Lord Barry- 
more, in Savile Row. Ho was much interestf^d, 
and wrote in his diary, ‘ The puppets were well- 
managed, the singers bad, but the orchestra 
tolerably good.’ The playbill may be quoted 
as a specimen. 


Overture, Haydn. 

A comedy in one act, 

‘ Arlequin valet.’ 
Overture, Picclni [sic.]. 
The favourite opera (5th 
time) 

‘ La buona figliuola,’ 
the music by Piccini, 
Qiordani and Sarti. 


Fantoccini 
Dancing and music. 


Spanish Fandango. 
Concertante, Ployol. 

A comedy in one act, 

‘ Les Petits itiens,’ 
the music by Saccuini and 
Paisiello. 

To conclude with a I’as de 
deux a-la-modt; 
de Vestris and llillisJ)< rg. 


Leader of the band : Mr. Mountain. 

First hautboy : Sgr. Patrla. 

To begin at 8 ; tlie doors open at 7 o’clock. 

The theatre is well aired and illuminated with wax. 
Refreshments to be had at the Rooms of 
the theatre. Boxes, 6/. Pit, 3/. 


A critic in The Gazetteer says : 

‘ So well did the motion of the puppets agree with 
the voice and tone of the prompters, that, after the 
eye had been accustomed to them for a few minutes, 
it was difficult to remember that they were piipi>«)ts.’ 

c. F. J*. 

The vogue of the marionette-theatre lasted 
through the 19th century in Italy (where it wag 
generally managed by English performers), but 
the performances of regular plays became r irer 
than exhibitions of single dancing dolls. At the 


* The experiment of employlni^ puppets for operatic repre<«cnta* 
tlon was tried In Venice In the 17th century. (See Opibka. t>* 694.) 

* In 1877 Raupach's MMler und sWtt Kind, and the Rins dri 
KiMunftn were performed there and elMewhere by puppeta. 

* Bee Pohl'a Mouert und Baydn in London, p. 162. 
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* Th^&tre Guignol * the same kind of entertain- 
ment maintained its popularity for many years 
In the Champs Elysees, Paris. 

With the 20th century a new era, one of more 
conscious artistry, began in the life of the 
marionette-thoatro. In Romo the Teatro dei 
Piccoli, directed by Vittorio Podrocca, particu- 
larly attracted musicians by the production of 
a repertory of complete operas acted by the 
puppets and sung by singers behind the stage. 
The ‘ Teatro dei Piccoli ’ visited London (New 
Scala)in Apr. 1923, giving, amongst other things, 

* The Sleeping Beauty,’ an opera written for 

them by Respighi {q.v ). Falla’s ‘ El Retablo * 
(‘ The puppet show of Master Pedro ’) is among 
the most delightful of modern experiments in 
the technique of the marionette-theatre. (See 
Falla.) c. 

MARIOTTE, Antoine {h. Avignon, Dec. 22, 
1875), composer, started life as a naval officer. 
Ho retired in 1 897, and became, on the founda- 
tion of the Schola Cantorum in Paris, the pupil 
of Vincent d’Indy. He was conductor first of 
the orchestra at St. Etienne, then at Lyons, 
being appointed director of the Orleans Con- 
servatoire in 1920. He has written for the 
theatre in a way which shows dramatic 
temperament expressed in a rich style, with 
characteristic harmonies and daring effects. 

Works. — PF. sonata; * Sonatlnes d’automne’: ‘Impressions 
urbaines ’ ; *J0 souks for voice and I*F. ; operas : ‘ nalom6 ' (Lyons. 
1{)()8; Paris. Opera. 191«) ; ‘ Lo Vieux Rol ‘ (Lyons, 19131; 

* Ksthcr ‘ (Paris, Op^ra, 1925); unpublished: ‘Gargantua*; 

Nelo Dooryn ' (Enoch). ^ 

MARITANA, opera in 3 acts, founded on 
Don Cesar do Eazan ; words by Fitzball, music 
by W. V. Wallace. Produced Drury Lane, 
Nov. 15, 1845. G. 

MARKULL, Friedrich Wilhelm (6. Rei- 
chonbach, near Elbing, Prussia, Fob. 17, 1816; 
d. Danzig, Apr. 30, 1887), studied composition 
and organ-playing under Friedrich Schneider 
at Dessau ; became in 1836 principal organist at 
the Marienkirche at Danzig, and conductor of 
the ‘ Gosangverein’ there, Markull enjoyed a 
high reputation as a pianist, and gave excellent 
concerts of chamber music, besides acting as 
critic for the Danziger Zeitung. His composi- 
tions include three operas, ‘ Maja und Alpino,’ 
or ‘ Dio bezauberte Rose ’ (1843) ; ‘ Der Konig 
von Zion ’ (1848) ; ‘ Das Walpurgisfest ’ (1865) ; 
two oratorios, ‘ Johannes der Taufer ’ and ‘ Das 
Gedachtniss der Entschlafenen,’ produced by 
Spohr at Casscl in 1856, the 86th Psalm, 
several symphonies, numerous works for organ, 
voice and piano, a * Choralbuch ’ (1846), and 
arrangements. h. s. o., with addns. 

MARMONTEL, (1) Antoine Frani^-ois 
(6. Clermont-Ferrand, Puy de D6me, July 16, 
18161; d. Paris, Jan. 16, 1898), pianoforte 
pupil of Zimmermann at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where he obtained the first prize in 1832. 
Succeeding his master in 1848, he taught piano 

1 CkmoUat Fierro 


until 1887, and enjoyed a high reputation as a 
teacher. Amongst his pupils were Guiraud, 
Paladilhe, A. and E. Duvernoy, Bizet, Dubois, 
etc. His piano compositions are of an instruc- 
tive character. He wrote also; V Art classique 
et moderne du piano (1876), Les Pianistes 
celebres (1878), Symphonistes et virtuosea (1881), 
Histoire du piano et de sea originea, influence de 
aafacture aur le style des compositeurs et virtuosea 
(1885), etc. 

(2) Antonin Emile Louis Cobbaz (b Paris, 
Apr. 24, 1850 ; d. there, July 23, 1907), son of 
the preceding, also a well-known pianist and 
teacher, obtained the first piano prize in 1867 
at the Conservatoire, where he became teacher 
of a women’s class from 1901 till his death. He 
won a * mention honorable ’ at the Rome Con- 
course, and acted as second chorus-master at 
the Opera, 1878-89. M. l. p. 

MARMONTEL, Jean Francois (6. Bort, 
Limousin, July 11, 1723; d. Abloville,* Eure, 
Dec. 31, 1799), librettist and defender of Piccinni. 
He wrote : Eaaai aur lea revolutions de la musique 
en France (1777). M. l. p. 

MARPURG, Friedrich Wilhelm (6. Mar- 
purgshof, near Seehausen, Brandenburg, Nov. 
21, 1718®; d. Berlin, May 22, 1795), eminent 
writer on music. Little is known of his musical 
education, as Gerber gives no details, although 
Marpurg furnished him with the history of his 
life. Spazier * says that in 1746 he was secre 
tary to General Rotlienburg (or Bodenberg) 
in Paris, and there associated with Voltaire, 
Maupertuis, D’Alembert and Rameau. Ho 
lived later in Berlin and Hamburg, and from 
1763 until his death was director of the govern- 
ment lottery in Berlin. Eberhard remarks that 
his acquaintance with good society would 
account for his refined manners and his tact in 
criticism. The absence in his works of per- 
sonality and of fine writing, then so common 
with musical authors, is the more striking 
as he had great command of language and 
thoroughly enjoyed discussion. His active pen 
was exercised in almost all branches of music — 
composition, theory, cnticism and history. 

Of his theoretical works the most celebrated 
are — ^the Handbuch bey dem Oeneralbasse und 
der Composition, founded on Rameau’s system 
(3 parts, 1755—62, Berlin) ; Der critische M iiaicus 
an der Spree (Berlin, 1750), containing, on 
p. 129, a lucid explanation of the old Church 
Modes ; the Anleiiung zur Singe-composition 
(Berlin, 1758), and the Anleitung zur Musik 
(Berlin, 1763), both still popular : the Kunat das 
Clavier zu spielen (1750) ; the Verauch iiher die 
muaikalische Temperatur (Breslau, 1776), a con- 
troversial pamphlet intended to prove that Kirn- 
bergor’s so-called fundamental bass was merely 
an interpolated bass; and the Abhandlung 

* Not AbMvIlle, an given by F^tln and otheni. 

> Tbo date of birth was discovered In the reghiters of Bediof is 
Wendemark by Dr. W. Tharohayn (see Q.-X.). 

4 IMptig . mutik . ZtUung , 11. 568. 
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von der Fuge, 62 plates (Berlin, 1753-54 ; 2nd 
edition, 1806 ; French, Borhn, 1756), a masterly 
summary of the whole science of counterpoint 
at that period, with the solitary defect that it is 
illustrated by a few short examples, instead of 
being treated in connexion with composition. 
This Marpurg intended to remedy by publishing 
a collection of fugues by well-known authors, 
with analyses, but he only issued the first part 
(Berlin, 1758). 

Of his critical works the most important is 
the Hisiorisch-kritische Beytrdge, 5 vols. (Berlin, 
1754-78). Among the historical may be speci- 
fied a MS. Entwurf einer Geschichte der Orgel, of 
which Gerber gives the table of contents ; and 
the Kritische Einleitung in die GescJiichte der 
. . . Musik (Berlin, 1759). A jeu d'esprit, 
Legende einiger Musikheiligen von Simeon 
Metaphrastes dem Jiingeren (Cologne, 1786), 
appeared under a pseudonym. 

Of compositions he published, besides collec- 
tions of contemporary music, ‘ 6 Sonaten fiir 
das Cembalo ’ (Nuremberg, 1756) ; ‘ Fughe e 
capricci ’ (Berlin, 1777) ; and ‘ Versuch in 
figurirten Choralen,* vols. 1 and 2 ; ‘ Musika- 
lisches Archiv,’ an elucidation of the Historisch- 
kritische Beytrdge, was announced, but did not 
appear. (Other works and editions are given 
in Q.-L.) h\ G. 

Bibl. — ^Hermann vok Ha8B. BHtrSgtt zur BrzUkopftehen Otizeh&jU- 

? )»ehictae, iT. if. Tf., May 19*20, pp. 459-03, F. W. Marpurg ; JareuKT 
ALVBK, Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg, Mut. T,, June 191*2, pp. 376-7. 

MARRE, LA (Lamare), Jacques Michel 
Hurel de (6. Paris, May 1, 1772 ; d. Caen, 
Mar. 27, 1823), a famous violoncello virtuoso, 
who was called by dementi ‘ the Rode of the 
violoncello.’ Ho toured all over Europe with 
immense success, and visited Russia, but re- 
tired from public life in 1815. Four concertos 
and an air varie published under his name are 
the work of his friend, the famous Auber (E. 
van der Straeten, History of the Violoncello). 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, see Nozze di 
Figaro. 

MARSCHALL, Saml., see Mabeschall. 
MARSCHNER, Heinrich August (6. Zittau, 
Saxony, Aug. 16, 1795 ; d. Hanover, Dec, 14, 
1861), celebrated German opera composer, 
began to compose sonatas, Lieder, dances, and 
even orchestral music, with no further help 
than a few hints from various musicians with 
whom his beautiful soprano voice and his 
pianoforte-playing brought him into contact. 

As he grew up he obtained more systematic 
instruction from Schicht of Leipzig, whither ho 
went in 1813 to study law. Here also he made 
the acquaintance of Rochlitz, who induced him 
to adopt music as a profession. In 1816 he 
travelled with Count Thaddaus von Amad^e, a 
Hungarian, to Pressburg and Vienna, where he 
made the acquaintance of Ko^eluh and of 
Beethoven, who is said to have advised him to 
compose sonatas, symphonies, etc., for practice. 


In Pressburg he composed ‘ Der Kyffhauser 
berg,’ ‘ Saidor,’ ‘ Heinrich IV. und Aubigne.' 
Weber produced the last at Dresden, July 19, 
1820, and Marschner was in consequence ap- 
pointed in 1823 joint-Kapellmeister with Weber 
and Morlacchi of the German and Italian Opera 
there. He was appointed musikdirector in 
1824, but resigned on Weber’s death in 1826, 
and after travelling for some time, settled in 
1827 at Leipzig as Kapellmeister of the theatre. 
Here he produced ‘ Der Vampyr ’ (Mar. 28, 
1828), his first romantic opera, to a libretto by 
his brother-in-law Wohlbriick, the success of 
which was enormous in spite of its repulsive 
subject. In London it was produced, Aug. 25, 
1829, in English, at the Lyceum, and ran for 
sixty nights, and Marschner had accepted an 
invitation to compose an English opera, when 
CoVent Garden Theatre was burnt down. His 
success hero doubtless led to his dedicating his 
opera ‘ Des Falkners Braut * to King William 
IV., in return for which he received a gracious 
letter and a golden box in 1 833. His attention 
having been turned to English literature, his 
next opera, ‘ Der Ternpler und die Judin ’ (pro- 
duced at J.,eipzig, Dec. 1829), was composed to 
a libretto constructed by himself and Wohl- 
briick from ‘ Ivanhoe.’ The freshness and 
melody of the musi(5 ensured its success at the 
time, but the libretto, disjointed and overloaded 
W'ith purely epic passagtvs which merely served 
to hinder the action, killed the music. In 1831 
Marschner was appointed court Kapellmeister 
at Hanover. 

He produced ‘ Hans Heiling ’ at Berlin ^ 
(May 24, 1833) to a libretto by Eduard 
Devrient, which had been urged upon Memdels- 
sohn in 1827.® This opera is Marschner’s 
masterpiece. Its success was instantaneous and 
universal, and it retains to this day an honour- 
able place at all the principal theatres of 
Germany. In 1836 it was performed under his 
own direction at (V)i)enhagen with marked 
success, and he was ofttu-cni the post of General- 
musikdirector in Denmark, an honour which 
the warmth of his reception on his return to 
Hanover induced him to decline. After ‘ Hans 
Heiling ’ — owing chiefly to differences with the 
management of the theatre — Marschner com- 
posed little for the stage, and that little has 
not survived. He w^as pensioned, with the title 
of Generalmusikdirector, in 1 859. A monument 
was erected to his memory at Hanover in 1877. 
Besides the operas already mentioned he com- 
posed ‘ Schon Ell ’ (incidental music) (1822) ; 
‘ Der Holzdieb ’ (Dresden, 1825) ; ‘ Lucretia ’ 
^Danzig, 1826) ; ‘ Des Falkner’s Braut ’ (Leip- 
zig, 1832 ; Berlin, 1838) ; ‘ Der Babu ’ (Han- 
over, 1837) ; ‘ Das Schloss am Aetna ’ (Berlin, 
1838) ; * Adolf von Nassau ’ (Hanover, 1843) ; 
‘ Austin * (1851). He also composed incidental 

1 Bee Atlg. deuteehe Biographie. Also The Harmonieon, IBS*. 

* Devrient's BeeolUctiotu, p. 40. 
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music for von Klcist’s play * Dio Hermanns- 
schlacht,’ and published over 180 works of all 
kinds and descriptions, but principally Liedcr 
for ono and more voices, and choruses for men’s 
voices, many of which are excellent. An over- 
ture, embodying ‘ God save the King,’ is men- 
tioned as being performed in Tiondon at a 
concert on the occasion of the baptism of the 
Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.), Jan. 25, 
1842. 

As a dramatic composer of the romantic 
school, Marschner ranks next to Weber and 
Spohr, but it is with the former that his name 
is most intimately connected, though he was 
never a pupil of Weber. The strong similarity 
between their dispositions and gifts, the harmo- 
nious way in which they worked together, and 
the cordial affection they felt for each other, 
are interesting facts in the history of music. 
Marschner’s favourite subjects were ghosts and 
demons, whoso uncanny revels he delineated 
with extraordinary power, but this gloomy side 
of his character was relieved by a real love of 
nature and outdoor life, especially in its lighter 
and more humorous characteristics. He worked 
with extreme rapidity, which is the more re- 
markable as his scores abound in enharmonic 
modulations, and his orcjhest ration is unusually 
brilliant and (slaborate. Sucdi facility argues 
an inexhaustible store of melody, and a perfect 
mastery of the technical part of composition. 

A. M. 

Binii. — Gkoro Fischer, Marschner- Erinnerungen. (Hanover, 
1918.) 

MARSKILLAiSK, LA. The words and music 
of this popular French hymn are the composi- 
tion of Claude Joseph Ron get T)e Lisle, a 
captain of engineers, who was quartered at 
Strassburg when the volunteers of the Has Rhin 
recauved orders to join Luckner’s array. Diet- 
rich, the Mayor of Strassburg, having, in the 
course of a discussion on the war, regretted that 
the young soldiers had no patriotic song to sing 
as tht‘y marched out, Rouget de Lisle, who was 
of the party, returned to his lodgings,^ and in a 
fit of enthusiasm composed, during the night of 
Apr. 24, 1 792, the words and music of the song 
which has immortalised his name. With his 
violin he picked out the first strains of this 
inspiriting and truly martial melody ; but being 
only an amateur, he unfortunately added a 
symphony which jars strangely with the 
vigorous character of the hymn djself. The 
following copy of the original edition, printed 
by Dannbach of Strassburg under the title 
‘ Chant do guerre pour I’armee du Rhin, d6di6 
au Mar6chal Lukner ’ {sic), will be interesting 
from its containing the symphony, which has 
been since suppressed, and from an obvious 
typographical error, the crotchet marked * 
being evidently intended for a quaver. 

The ‘ Chant de guerre ’ was sung in Diet- 
rich’s house on Apr. 25, copied and arranged 

t In tlw Maison Bdokel, No. 12, Qronde Bue. 


for a military band on the following day, and 
performed by the band on the Garde Nation ale 
at a review on Sunday the 29th. On June 25 a 
singer named Mireur sang it at a civic banquet 
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at Marseilles with so much effect that it 'was 
immediately printed, and distributed to tlie 
volunteers of the battalion just starting for 
Paris. They entered Paris on July 30, singing 
their new hymn ; and with it on their lips they 
marched to the attack on the Tuileries on Aug. 
10, 1792. From that day the ‘ (3hant de guerre 
pour I’armee du Rhin ’ was called ‘ Chanson ’ 
or ‘ Chant des Marseillais,’ and, finally, ‘ La 
Marseillaise.’ The jioople, shouting it in the 
streets, probably altered a note or tw^o ; the 
musicians, Edelmann, Gri^try, and most of all, 
Gossec, in their accompaniments for pianoforte 
and orchestra, greatly enriched the harmonies, 
and soon the ‘ Marseillaise,’ in the form we 
have it now (which need hardly be quoted),* 

• See Mus. T. Sept. 1911), p. 551, where four veralona are quoted 
by Tom R. Wotton, viz. : (1) The melody as ^veu In the ofllcial 
niilitary band arrangement approved by the R'ench Minister of 
War ; (2) Berlioz’s arrangement (aee article by E. Newman, Mus. T., 
Aug. 1915, p. 461) ; (3) Ooasec’s version ; (4) The flrat edition u 
quoted above. 
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was known from one end of Franco to the 
other. 

The original edition contained only six coup- 
lets ; the seven th was added when it was drama- 
tised for the F6te of the Federation, in order to 
complete the characters — an old man, a soldier, 
a wife, and a child — among whom the versos 
were distributed. Rouget de Lisle had been 
cashiered for expressing disapproval of the 
events of Aug. 10, and was then in prison, from 
which he was only released after the fall of 
Rol)e8pierre, on the ninth Thermidor (July 28), 
1794. The following fine stanza for the child 
was accordingly supplied by Dubois, editor of 
the Journal de LitUrature : 

Nous enirerons dans la carrifcre, 

Quaiid nos ain6s ri’y seroiit plus ; 

Nous y troiivcrons leur poussi^re 
Et la trace de lours vertus. 

Blen moins jaloux de leur survivre 
Que de partai?er leur cercueil, 

Nous aurons le sublime orgueil 
De les venger on de les sulvrc. 

Dubois also proposed to alter the concluding 
lines of the sixth stanza — 

Que tes ennemis explrants 
Voient ton triomphe et iiotre gloire 
to 

Dans tes ennemis expirants 
Vois ton triomphe et notre gloire. 

That Rouget do Lisle was the author of the 
words of the ‘ Marseillaise * has never been 
doubted — indeed Louis Philipjje conferred a 
pension upon him ; but it has bc^en denied over 
and over again that he composed the music. 
Strange to say, Castil- Blaze, ^ who should have 
recognised the vigour and dash so character- 
istic of the French, declared it to have been 
taken from a German hymn. 

In F. K. Moyer’s Versailler Brief e (Berlin, 
1872) there is an article upon the origin of the 
‘ Marseillaise,’ in which it is stated that the tune 
k the same as that to which the Volkslied 
‘ Stand ich auf hohen Bergen ’ is sung in Upper 
Bavaria. The author of the article heard it 
sung in 1842 by an old woman of seventy, who 
informed him that it was a very old tune, and 
that she had learnt it from her mother and 
grandmother. The tune was also said to exist 
in the Credo of a MS. Mass composed by Holtz- 
mann in 1776, which is preserved in the parish 
church of Meersburg.® Subsequently inquiry 
(Aug. 1879) on the spot from the curate of 
Meersburg has proved that there is no truth in 
this story. 

Fetis, in 1863, asserted that the music was 
the work of a composer named Navoigille, and 
reinforces his statement in the second edition of 
his Biographie univeraeUe, Georges Kastner ® 
and several other writers, including the author 
of this article * have clearly disproved these 
allegations ; and the point was finally settled 

* See MoU^ mmicien, voJ. il. pp. 402*4. 

s See the OarUmJavhe for 18fU, p. 256. 

t Bww et Gazette tnutieaU, Fans, 1848. 

4 Sm Chouquet’s L'Art muHcal, Sept. 8^ 18(U-Mer. 9, 1860. 
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by a pamphlet, La Verite sur la paterniU de Xa 
Marseillaise (Paris, 1865), written by A. Rouget 
do Lisle, nephew of the composer, which con* 
tains precise information and documentary 
evidence, establishing Rouget de Lisle’s claim 
beyond a doubt. The controversy is examined 
at length by Loquin in Les Melodies pojmlaires 
de la Francet Paris, 1879. The ‘ Marseillaise * 
has been often made use of by composers. Of 
these, two may bo cited — Salieri, in the opening 
chorus of his opera ‘ Palmira ’ (1795), and 
Grison, in the introduction to the oratorio 
‘ Esther * (still in MS.), both evidently inten* 
tional. Schumann slyly alludes to it in the 
* Faschingsschwank aus Wien,’ uses it in his 
song of the Two Grenadiers with magnificent 
effect, and also introduces it in his Overture to 
‘ Hermann und Dorothea.* 

A picture by Pi Is, representing Rouget de 
Lisle singing the ‘ Marseillaise,’ is well known 
from the engraving. G. c. 
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MARSH, (1) Alphonso (bapt. St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Jan. 28, 1627; d. Apr. 9, 1681), 
son of Robert Marsh, one of the musiciiins 
in ordinary to Charles I., was appointed 
a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 1660. 
Songs composed by him app(‘ar in ‘ The 
Treasury of Musick ’ (1669), ‘ Choice Ayres 
and Dialogues ’ (1676), and other publications 
of the time. His son (2) Alphonso (d. Ai)r. 5, 
1692) was admitted a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, Apr. 25, 1676. Songs by him are con- 
tained in ‘ The Theater of Music ’ (1685-87), 
‘ The Banquet of Mu.sick ’ (1688-92), and other 
publications. Ho was buried, Apr. 9, in the 
west cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

w. H. H. 

MARSH, John (6. Dorking, 1752 ; d. 1828), 
a distinguished amateur composer and per- 
former, was articled to a solicitor at Romsey in 
1768, resided at Salisbury (1776-81), Canter- 
bury (1781-86), and Chichester (1787-1828), in 
each of which places ho led the band at the 
subscription concerts and occasionally officiated 
for the cathedral and church organists. He 
composed two services, many anthems, chants 
and psalm tunes, glees, songs, symphonies, 
overtures, quartets, etc., ajid organ and piano- 
forte music, besides treatises on harmony, 
thorough-bass, etc. A fully detailed account 
of his career is given in the Dictionary of 
Musicians^ 1824. w. ri. ii. 

MARSHALL, W’illiam (6. Fochabers, Banff- 
shire^ Dec. 27. 1748 ; d. Dandaleith, May 29, 
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1833)» a Scottish musician. As a boy he 
entered the service of the Duke of Gordon, 
rising, during a thirty years’ residence in the 
family, to the posts of butler, house-steward 
and factor. He taught himself the violin, and 
became the best amateur performer of his day. 
His compositions, which are Strathspeys and 
a similar class of Scottish violin music, have 
been held in much favour, the best known 
being ‘ The Marquis of Huntley’s ’ and * Miss 
Admiral Gordon’s * Strathspeys, the latter 
being the air to which Burns wrote ‘ Of a’ the 
airts the wind can blaw.’ He married in 1773, 
and had a family, dying in his 85th year. A 
number of his compositions appear in the Gow 
publications, but Stewart of Edinburgh issued 
a couple of small collections of his Strathspeys 
in 1781. A third and much fuller collection 
was published in 1822 and a later one, after 
his death, in 1847. An excellent portrait of 
Marshall is extant, engraved by Turner ; it is 
reproduced in The Glen Collection of Scottish 
Dance Music, book ii., 1895, where there is 
also much interesting information concerning 
him. F. K. 

MARSHALL, (1) William, Mus.D. (6. Ox- 
ford, 180G ; d. Handsworth, Aug. 17, 1875), 
son of William Marshall of Oxford, music- 
seller, was a chorister of the Chapel Royal 
under John Stafford Smith and William Hawes. 
He was appointed organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral and St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
1825, and was also organist of All Saints’ 
Church from 1839. Ho graduated as Mus.B. 
Doc. 7, 1826, and Mus.D. Jan. 14, 1840. He 
resigned his Oxford appointments in 1846, and 
afterwards became organist of St. Mary’s 
Church, Kidderminster. Ho was author of 
The Art of Reading Church Music (1842), the 
composer of some church music and songs, and 
editor (jointly with Alfred Bennett) of a collec- 
tion of chants, 1829, and also editor of a book 
of words of anthems, 1840, fourth edition, 1862. 

His younger brother, (2) Charles Ward 
(6. 1808 ; d. Islington, Feb. 22, 1874), appeared 
abt)ut 1835, under the assumed name of 
Manvers, on the London stage as a tenor 
singer, with success. In 1842 he quitted the 
theatre for concert and oratorio singing, in 
which he met with greater success. After 
1847 he withdrew from public life. w. ii. n. 

MARSICK, Martin Pierre Joseph {b, Ju- 
pille, near Lidge, Mar. 9, 1848 ; d. Oct. 1924), 
violinist. At the age of 8 he entered the Li^ge 
Conservatoire, studying under Desire Heyn- 
berg, and gaining, two years later, the first prize 
in the preparatory class. In 1864 he secured 
the gold medal of the institution for ‘ excep- 
tional merit.’ In the following year and until 
1867 he was pupil of L6onard (violin’, and 
Kufferath (composition), and in 1868-69 of 
Massart at the Paris Conservatoire, the expense 
of his musical training being defrayed by a 


music-loving lady of distinction. In 1870-71 
he was the recipient of a stipend from the 
Belgian Government, and was enabled to pro- 
ceed to Berlin to study under Joachim. Thus 
exceptionally equipped, he made a successful 
debut, in 1873, at the ‘ Concerts populaires ’ in 
Paris, travelled a good deal in various European 
countries, founded a Quartet at Paris in 1877 
with Remy, Von Wacfolghom and Dclsart, and 
1892-1900 was violin professor at the Con- 
servatoire in succession to Massart. In 1895- 
1896 he toured in the United States, and 
occasionally visited England, but without 
achieving in either country a great popular 
success. His compositions include thn^e con- 
certos and a number of smaller piec:es for the 
violin. w. w. a. 

MARSOLO, Pietro Maria, Doct. Jur., 
of Messina, maestro di cappella at Ferrara 
Cathedral, 1612 ; composed 3 books of motets and 
5 books of madrigals, one apparently lost {Q.-L.). 

M ARSON, George (d. Canterbury, Feb. 
1631/2), organist and composer. About the 
year 1598 he became master of the choristers 
and organist of Canterbury Cathedral and held 
office till his death. The Cathedral registers 
record his burial on Feb. 5, 1631/2, and state 
that he was formerly one of the minor canons. 
He was married at Canterbury in 1599. 
According to Wood ho took the B.Mus. degree 
at Cambridge in 1601, and Wood also states that 
Marson was a relative of Nathaniel Giles {q.v.). 
He contributed an excellent 5-part madrigal to 
‘ The Triumphes of Oriana ’ — ‘ The nymphs and 
shepherds danced lavoltas.’ Some church 
music of Marson is in MS. at the R.C.M. and 
includes a service, proccs and psalms and a few 
anthems. e. h. f. 

MARTEAU, Henri (6. Rhoims, Mar. 31, 
1874), professor of the vioUn at the Genova 
Conservatoire. His father was an amateur 
violinist and president of the Philharmonic 
Society of Rheims ; his mother, an accom- 
plished pianist, a pupil of Madame Schumann. 

Sivori first discovered Henri Marteau’s 
talent, and presented him with a violin, at the 
same time persuading his parents to allow him 
to study it as a profession. His first master 
was Bunzl, a pupil of Molique, his second, 
Leonard. In 1884, when only 10 years of age^ 
he appeared under Richter at the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Society, and elsewhere in Germany 
and Switzerland ; in the year following he was 
chosen by Gounod to play the violin obbligato 
of a piece composed for the Joan of Arc Cen- 
tenary celebration at Rheims. In July 1888 
ho appeared at a Richter concert in London. 
In 1892 he gained the first prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and Massenet wrote a concerto 
expressly for him. He toured in America with 
success in 1893 and 1898, and in Russia in 
1897-99. Having studied composition with 
Th6odore Dubois, he brought out a cantata. 
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* La voix do Joanne d’Arc,’ for soprano, chorus 
and orchestra, in 1896. Marteau’s composi- 
tions include a quantity of chamber music, 2 
violin concertos, a violoncello concerto and an 
opera, ‘ Meister Schwalbe * (Plauen, 1921). In 
1900 he became teacher at the Genova Con- 
servatorium and succeeded Joachim (1908-15) 
as violin teacher in the Berlin Hochschule. In 
1921 he became teacher at the Prague Con- 
servatoire. 

Bibi.. — Baker ; Bebbt C. Laiikb, Famotia Violinists of To-dag 
emd Yesterday, Boston, 1899 ; additions from Rlemann. 

MARTELfi, and MARTELLATO "itol.), 

from marteler and martellare^ to ‘ hammer ’ ; 
said of notes struck or sung with especial for(;e, 
and left before the expiration of the time due 
to them. Notes dashed, dotted or emphasised 
by > or fz. are Martelees or Martellato in 
execution. The term Martellement is some- 
times employed for acciaccatura. J. H. 

In violin, violoncello and viola music this 
sign is used to indicate a detached hammered 
style of bowing. The effect is usually produced 
by a series of short quick up and down strokes 
at the point of the bow, without allowing the 
bow to leave the strings. The stick is held 
firmly, and the thumb pressed in the direction 
of the index finger, as each note is played. 
The arm should remain quite loose, and care 
should be taken to give a stronger pressure to 
the up bow than the down bow, or else the 
Martele will become uneven. 

Bibl. — C. SciiBOBBKR, Cotechtsm of Violin Playing (Lelpzisr, 1889 • 
London, 1895) ; Carl CotravoiBiKU, Technique of Violin Playing 
(Cologne, 1878; London, IHHO); H. W. and U. Grksswell, Mow to 
Play the Fiddle (Umdou.l^m). 

MARTHA, opera in 3 acts, music by Flotow. 
Produced — Vienna, Nov. 25, 1847. London, 
Drury Lane (in German), June 5, 1849 ; Covent 
Garden (in Italian), July 1, 1858 ; Drury Lane 
(in English), Oct. 11, 1858. New York, 
Niblo’s Garden (in English), Nov. 1, 1852. 
Paris, Salle Vontadour (in Italian), Feb. 11, 
1858 ; Theatre Lyrique, Dec. 16, 1865. 

The opera is an extension of ’ Lady Henriette, 
ou La Servante de Greenwich,’ ballet-panto- 
mime in 3 acts, by St. Georges, with music by 
Flotow, Burgmuilor and Doldevez, produced, 
0p4ra, Paris, Feb. 21, 1844. The necessary 
alterations in the book w^ere made by St. 
Georges, and the German translation by 
Friedrich. G. ; rev. M. L. P. 

MARTIN, Claude, of Couches, near Autun, 
lived in Paris c. 1540-55. A Magnificat a 4 v., 
published by Attaingnant 1540, and 9 chansons 
a 4 in collective volumes by Claude du Chemin, 
are the only compositions of his still left ; he 
also wrote two theoretical works (titles, etc., 
in Q.-L.). 

MARTIN, Sib Geobge Clement (b. Lam- 
bourne, Berks, Sept. 11, 1844 ; d, London, 
Feb. 23, 1916), received instruction in organ- 
playing from J. Pearson and Sir John (then Dr.) 
Stainer, also in composition from the latter 


during the time he was organist there at the 
parish church. He was appointed private 
organist to the Duke of Bucclouch, at Dalkeith, 
in 1871 ; master of the choristers, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in 1874, deputy organist at the same 
on the death of George Cooper in 1876, and 
organist on the resignation of Stainer in 1888. 
He received the degrees of Mus.B., Oxon., in 
1868, Follow of the College of Organists in 
1875, and Mus.D. (degree conferred by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) in 1883, and was 
appointed the same year teacher of the organ 
at the R.C.M., which post ho later resigned. 
Ho was made Mus.D. of Oxford in 1912. His 
compositions include Morning Communion Ser- 
vice in C for voices and orchestra ; Communion 
Service in A, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 
A, for the same ; the same in Bh for voices, 
organ and military band ; the same in G for 
voices and orchestra ; 7 anthems ; also a 
variety of compositions for parochial use ; 
songs, partsongs, etc. His most important 
work is the Te Deum sung on the steps of 
St. Paul’s at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, 1897, shortly after which event he was 
knighted. (See Mus, T., July 1897.) Martin 
died in London and was buried in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. A memorial tablet with 
portrait in relief was placed near the grave by 
public subscription. (See Mus, T., Dec. 1917.) 

A. 0. 

MARTIN, Geokoe William (6. Mar. 8, 1828; 
d, Bolingbroke House Hospital, Wandsworth, 
Apr. 1 6, J 881), received his early musical educa- 
tion in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral under 
William Hawes. Ho w^as professor of music at 
the Normal College for Army Schoolmasters ; 
music-master at St. John’s Training College, 
Battersea (1845-53), and organist of Christ 
Church, Battersea, in 1849. He composed many 
glees, madrigals and partsongs, for some of 
which he was awarded prizes, and edited and 
published cheap arrangements of the popular 
oratorios and other works of Handel, Haydn 
and others. For some years he directed per- 
formances given under the name of the National 
Choral Society, which was begun in 1860. He 
had an aptitude for training choirs of school 
children, and conducted many public perform- 
ances by them. He edited the Journal of Part 
Music in 1861-62, and did much to make good 
music popular. He died in great poverty at 
Bolingbroke House Hospital. w. n. h. 

MARTIN, Jonathan (6. 1715 ; d. April 4, 
1737), was a chorister of the Chapel Royal under 
Dr. Croft. On quitting the choir he was placed 
under Thomas Roseingrave for instruction on 
the organ, and soon attained such proficiency 
as to be able to act as deputy for his master at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and for Weldon 
at the Chapel Royal. On June 21, 1736, he was 
admitted organist of the Chapel Royal on the 
death of Weldon, and promised * to compose 
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anthems or services for the use of His Majesty’s 
Chapel, whenever required by the Subdoan for 
the time being.’ Probably ho was never called 
upon to fulfil his promise, as his only known 
composition is a song in Rowe’s tragedy, 

* Tamerlane,’ ‘ To thee, O gentle sleep.* He 
died of consumption, and was buried (Apr. 9) 
in the west cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

w. II. H. 

MARTINENGO, Gabriele, composed 2 
books of madrigals a 4 v. (Venice, Scotto, 1544 
and 1548), 1 book of madrigals a 5 v. (Venice, 
Gardano, 1580) ; also madrigals and motets in 
collective volumes (1548-77). 

MARTIN ES (Martinez), Marianne 
[b, Vienna, May 4, 1744; d. Dec. 13, 1812), 
composer, was daughter of the master of the 
ceremonies to the Pope’s Nuncio. 

Mtitastasio, a groat friend of her father, lived 
for nearly half a cjcntury with the family, and 
undertook her education. Haydn, then young, 
poor, and unknown, occupied a wretched garret 
in the same house, and taught her the harpsi- 
chord, wliile Porpora gave her lessons in singing 
and composition, her general cultivation being 
under Metastasio’s own care. Of those advan- 
tages she made good use. Burney, who know 
her in 1772,^ speaks of her in the highest terms, 
specially praising her singing ; and she also 
won the admiration of both Hasse and Gorbort. 
After the death of the parents, and of Metas- 
tasio, who loft thorn well off, she and her sister 
gave evening parties, which wore frequented by 
all the principal artists. On one of those 
occasions Kelly ^ heard Marianne play a 4-hand 
sonata of Mozart with the composer. I..atterly 
Marianne devoted herself to teaching talented 
pupils. In 1773 she was made a member of 
the Musical Academy of Bologna. In 1782, 
the Tonkiinstlor Societiit performed her oratorio 
‘ Isacco,’ to Metastasio’s words. She also com- 
posed another oratorio ‘ Santa Elena al Calvario,’ 
a Mass, and other sacred music ; a Psalm, to 
Metastasio’s Italian translation, for four and 
eight voices ; solo-motets, arias and cantatas, 
concertos, overtures and symphonies, and 
harpsichord sonatas, two of which wore re- 
printed by E. Pauer (‘ Alte Meister ’). The 
Gesollschaft der Musikfreundo possesses the 
autographs of many of those works. Marianne 
died a few days after the death of her younger 
sister Antonio. c. f. p. 

MARTINI, Giovanni Battista (or Giam- 
battista, commonly called ‘Padre Martini’) 
{b. Bologna, Apr. 24, 1706 ; d. Oct. 3 ® or Aug. 
4,* 1784), one of the most important scientific 
musicians of the 18th century ; was first taught 
music by his father, Antonio Maria, member of 

* Bes Prenent State of Mueie in Germany, 1. 311-13, 362, 364, 362. 

» Kelly'fl mistaken of detail are innumerable. He gives the name 

Martini,’ and Imagining Marianne to be the sister of her father— 
' a very old man ’ and * nearly his own age ’ — speaks of her as ‘ in 
the vale of years,' though still * possessing the gaiety and vivacity of 
a girl.’ She was barely forty. 

• According to Moreschi, ttandolfl and Della Valle. 

4 According to Fantuaasl. 


a musical society called 5 I Fratelli.* Having 
become an export violinist, he learned to sing 
and play the harpsichord from Padre Prodiori, 
and counterpoint from Antonio Riccieri, a 
castrato of Vicenza, and composer of merit. 
At the same time he studied philosophy and 
theology with the monks of San Filippo Neri. 

Having passed his noviciate at the Franciscan 
convent at Lago, he was ordained on Sept. 1 1, 
1722, and returning to Bologna in 1725 became 
maestro di cappella of the church of San Fran- 
cesco. Giacomo Perti held a similar post at 
San Petronio, and from him Martini received 
valuable advice on composing church music, at 
the same time laying a scientific foundation for 
the whole theory of music by a conscientious 
study of mathematics with Zanotti, a well- 
known physician and mathematician. He thus 
gradually acquired an extraordinary and com- 
prehensive mass of knowledge, with an amount 
of literary information far in advance of his 
contemporaries. His library was unusually 
complete for the time,® partly because scientific 
men of all countries took a pleasure in sending 
him books. Burney, whose own library was 
very extensive, expressed his astonishment at 
that of Martini, which he estimates to contain 
17,000 vols.® After his death a portion found 
its way to the court library at Vienna ; the 
rest remained at Bologna in the Liceo Filar- 
monico. 

His reputation as a teacher was European, 
and scholars flocked to him from all parts, 
among the most celebrated being Paolucci, 
Ruttini, Sarti, Ottani and Stanislao Mattel, 
afterwards joint founder of the Liceo Filar- 
monico. These he educated in the traditions 
of the old Roman school, the main character- 
istic of which was the melodious movement of 
the separate parts. Martini was also frequently 
called upon to recommend a new maestro di 
cappella or to act as umpire in disputed ques- 
tions. He was himself occasionally involved in 
musical controversy ; the best-known instance 
being his dispute with Redi about the solution 
of a puzzle-canon by Giovanni Animuccia, 
which he solved by employing two keys in the 
third part. This, though approved by Pitoni, 
was declared by Redi to bo unjustifiable. To 
prove this point Martini, therefore, wrote a 
treatise maintaining that puzzle-canons had 
not infrequently been solved in that manner, 
and quoting examples. Another important 
controversy was that hold with Eximeneo (<7.v.). 
In spite of these differences of opinion his conv 
temporaries describe him as a man of great 
mildness, modesty and good nature, always 
ready to answer questions and give explana- 
tions. It is difficult to think without emotion 
of the warm welcome which he, the most learned 
and one of the oldest musicians of his country 

6 Ho had ton copies of Ouido d' Arezzo’s Mierotogue* 

6 Preeant Stata V MueU in Prance and Itaiy, p. 196. 
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bestowed on Mozart when he visited Bologna 
in 1770 as a boy of 14. His courtesy and 
affability brought the Bolognese monk into 
friendly relations with many exalted personages, 
Frederick the Great and Frederick William II. 
of Prussia, Princess Maria Antonie of Saxony 
and Pope Clement XIV. among the number. 

Ho suffered much towards the close of his 
life from asthma, a disease of the bladder and 
a painful wound in the leg ; but his cheerful- 
ness never deserted him, and he worked at the 
fourth volume of his Storia della muaica up to 
his death. His favourite pupil Mattel stayed 
with him to the last. Zanotti’s Requiem was 
sung at his funeral, and on Dec. 2, the Accade- 
mia Filarmonica held a grand function, at which 
a funeral Mass, the joint composition of thirteen 
maestri di cappella, was performed, and an 
‘ Elogio ’ pronounced by Lionardo Volpi. All 
Italy mourned for him, and a medallion to his 
memory was struck by Tadolini. He was a 
member of two Accademie, the ‘ Filarmonici * 
of Bologna, and the ‘ Arcadici ’ of Rome, his 
assumed name in the latter being Aristoxenus 
Amphion. 

Martini’s two great works are the Storia della 
musica (3 vols. Bologna, 1757, 1770, 1781), 
and the Eaemplare ossia saggio , , , di conirap- 
punto (2 vols., Bologna, 1774, 1776). The first 
is a most learned work ; each chapter begins 
and ends with a puzzle-canon, the whole of 
which were solved and published by Cherubini. 
The three volumes all treat of ancient music ; 
the music of the Middle Ages down to the llth 
century was to have been the subject of the 
fourth volume, which he did not live to finish. 
A report having sprung up that the completed 
MS. was in the Minorite convent at Bologna, 
F^tis obtained access to the library through 
Rossini, but found only materials, of which no 
use has yet been made. The Saggio is a most 
important collection of examples from the best 
masters of the ancient Italian and Spanish 
schools, and a model of its kind. Besides a 
number of small treatises and controversial 
writings (for list see Fetis) Martini left masses 
and other church music in the style of the time. 
The following were printed : ‘ Litaniae,’ op. 1 
(1734); ‘XII Sonate d’ intavolatura,’ op. 2 
(Amsterdam, Le Cdne, 1741), excellent and full 
of originality ; ‘ VI Sonate per organo e cem- 
balo ’ (Bologna, 1747). ‘ Duetti da camera ’ 

(Bologna, 1763). The Liceo of Bologna pos- 
sesses the MSS. of a Mass, a Requiem, etc., three 
oratorios, ‘ San Pietro ’ (two separate composi- 
tions), ‘ II sagrifizio d’ Abramo,’ and ‘ L* assun- 
zione di Salomone al trono d* Israello ’ ; a 
farsetta ‘ La Dirindina ’ ; and three intermezzi, 
‘ L’ impresario delle Canarie,’ ‘ Don Chisciotto,’ 
ana ‘ 11 maestro di musica.* A Requiem (103 
sheets), and other church compositions are in 
Vienna. Pauer, in his ‘ Alte Klaviermusik,* 
gives a gavotte and ballet of Martini’s. Farrenc 


has published twelve sonatas in the ‘ Tr^sor 
musical,* and other works are given by Luck, 
Korner, Ricordi, etc. (See Q,-L.) r. o. 

BIBLIOQBAPHT 
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MARTINI IL TEDESCO (‘ the German ’), 
the name by which the musicians of his time 
knew Johann Paul Aegidius Schwartzen- 
DORF (6. Freistadt, Upper Palatinate, Sept. 1, 
1741 ; d, Paris, Feb. 10, 1816), who was 
organist of the Jesuit seminary at Neustadt, on 
the Danube, when he was 10 years old. From 
1758 he studied at Freiburg, and played the 
organ at the Franciscan convent there. When 
he returned to his native place, he found a step- 
mother installed at home, and set forth to s(‘(ik 
his fortune in France, notwithstanding his com- 
plete ignorance of the language. At Nancy 
he was befriended, when in a penniless condi- 
tion, by the organ -builder Dupont, on whoso 
advice he adopted the name by which he is 
known. 

From 1761-64 he was in the household of 
King Stanislaus, who was then living at Nancy. 
After his patron’s death Martini went to Paris, 
and immediately obtained a certain amount 
of fame by successfully competing for a j)rizo 
offered for the best march for the Swiss Guard. 
At this time he wrote much military music, 
as well as symphonies and other instrumental 
works. In 1771 his first opera, ‘ L’amoureiix 
de quinze ans,’ was performed with very groat 
success, and after holding various appointmonts 
as musical director to noblemen, he was ap- 
pointed conductor at the Theatre Feydeau, 
when that establishment was opened und(jr t he 
name of Theatre de Monsieur for the perform- 
ance of light French and Italian operas. Having 
lost aU his emoluments by the decree of Aug. 
10, 1792, he went to live at Lyons, where he 
published his Melopee moderne, a treatise on 
singing. In 1794 he returned to Paris for tlie 
production of his opera ‘ Sapho,’ and in 1798 
was made inspector of the Conservatoire; 
then professor of composition. From this 
post he was ejected in 1802, by the agency, 
as he suspected, of Mehul and Catel. At the 
restoration of 1814 he received the appoint- 
ment of superintendent of the court music, 
and wrote a Requiem for Louis XVI., which 
was performed at St. Denis, Jan. 21, 1816. 
Besides the operas mentioned above he wrote 
‘ Le Rendez-vous nocturne ’ (1773) ; ‘ Henri 
IV* (1774); ‘ Le Droit du seigneur ’ (1783) ; 
‘ L’Amant sylphe * (1795) ; ‘ Annette et Lubin ’ 
(1789) ; ‘ Camille ou le souterrain * (1796) ; 
and ‘ Zim6o * (1800). In the department of 
church music he wrote several masses, psalms, 
Requiems, etc. <See Q.-L.) A cantata written 
for the marriage of Napoleon with Marie Louise 
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exists, besides much chamber music, but Mar- 
tini’s best-known composition is probably the 
charming song, ‘ Plaisir d’amour.’ M. 

Brot.— Pouoiw, Martini. 1864. 

MARTIN PEU D’ARGENT (Daroent, 
Pbtjdabqant), Kapellmeister to the Duke of 
Jiilich, Clove and Berg, 1561 ; master of 
Joan. Orydrius. He composed motets and 
chansons, and made a collection of motets 
a 4, 5, 6 V., together with Orydrius and Buysius, 
all published at Diisseldorf, 1655-61. 

E. V. d. s, 

MARTIN Y SOLAR, Vicente (6. Valencia,^ 
c. 1754; d. May 1810), was a choir -boy in 
the cathedral of his native town, and after- 
wards organist at Alicante. On the advice of 
an Italian singer, named Giuglictti, he went to 
Florence, where he was commissioned to write 
an opera for the next Carnival. His ‘ Ifigenia 
in Aulido ’ was accordingly brought out in 1781. 
Soon after this he produced a new opera, 

‘ Astartcia,’ in Lucca, as well as a ballet, ‘ La 
Regina di Golconda.’ In 1783 ‘ La donna 
festeggiata ’ and ‘ L’ accorta cameriera ’ were 
brougiit out at Turin, and in the following 
year ‘ ipermestra ’ at Rome. In 1785 he 
went to Vienna, where he became acquainted 
with Da Ponte, who wrote for him the libretto 
of ‘ II burbero di buon cuore,’ produced Jan. 4, 
1786. Here as elsewhere he speedily became 
the fashion, his operas ‘ La capricciosa cor- 
retta,’ ‘ L’ arborc di Diana ’ and ‘ Una cosa 
rara * following one another in quick succession. 
This last work, produced Nov. 11, 1786, for a 
time threw ‘ Figaro ’ (produced six months 
before) into the shade. (See Mozart.) In the 
autumn of the following year ‘ Don Giovanni * 
appeared, and Martin unwittingly obtained 
immortality at the hands of his rival, since a 
theme from ‘ Una cosa rara ’ makes ita appear- 
ance in the second finale of Mozart’s master- 
piece.* (See also Kochers Catalogue, pp. 582, 
683.) In 1788 Martin was appointed director 
of the Italian Opera at St. Petersburg, where 
he brought out ‘ Gli sposi in contras to,’ and a 
cantata, ‘ II sogno.’ In 1801 the fashion for 
Italian opera passed away for a time, and 
French opera took its place. Martin, thus de- 
prived of his post, employed the rest of his life 
in teaching. A Maas, a ‘ Domine salvum fac,’ 
and another opera, ‘ L’lle de I’amour,’ are men- 
tioned in Q.-L., and the latter is stated to have 
been produced in Florence about 1784. M. 

MARTORETTA, Giandomenioo La (2nd 
half of 16th cent.), of Calabria, composer of 3 
books of madrigals and a book of motets 
between 1648 and 1666 ; single numbers in 
collective volumes. (See Q*-L.) 

* Whence he wm known In Italy as ‘ Lo Bpagnnolo.* 

* The article In Iffendel's Tjerikon contains several mistakes, such 
as the statement that. ‘ Don Giovanni ’ was brouaht out before * Una 
eosa rara ' (in which case it woTild have been dlUlcult for Mozart to 
have used one of the themes from the latter opera in the former !>. 
and the Inclusion, among works by him, of the book of canons with 
pianoforte accompaniment, published hy Birchall in London, and 
edited by Ciaacbettlni. These we by Tadre Martini. 


MARTUCCI, (1) Giuseppe (6. Capua, Jan. 6, 
1856 ; d. Naples, Juno i, 1909), pianist, orches. 
tral conductor and composer. 

He was taught the elements of music by his 
father, a military bandmaster, and made, as a 
child, some stir in Naples by his clever perform- 
ances on the piano. At the age of 1 1 he was 
admitted to the R. Conservatorio in that city. 
Here he devoted five years to tho study of the 
pianoforte under Beniamino Cesi, whose train- 
ing was supplemented by lessons in theory and 
composition with Carlo Costa, Paolo Serrao and 
Lauro Rossi. Ho loft the Conservatorio in 1872 ; 
but after two years passed in teaching and play- 
ing in public ho returned to it as professor, 
gaining the post by competition. Having ap- 
peared with remarkable success at concerts in 
Rome and Milan, Martucci undertook, in 1875, 
a tour through France, Germany and England. 
In London, whore he played at Arditi’s Concert, 
St. George’s Hall, June 14, the character of his 
reception warranted a stay of four months ; he 
also played in Dublin. On the occasion of a 
second visit to Paris in 1878 he was heard by 
Rubinstein, who not only expressed the highest 
opinion of his executive talent, but honoured 
Martucci as a composer by directing a perform- 
ance of his Concerto in minor with Cesi at 
the piano. The work was also played in after 
years by Eugen d’ Albert at the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. 

Martucci’s progress at home was marked by 
his association with the Quartette Napoletano 
whose performances he directed during eight 
years, and still further by his appointment as 
conductor of the orchestral concerts instituted 
by the Prince d’ Ardore, a choice fully justified 
by his enterprise in introducing classical and 
modem masterpieces before unheard in Naples. 
He also took his orchestra from Naples to Turin, 
where he gave a series of performances during 
the exhibition of 1884. Nominated director of 
the Liceo Musicale at Bologna in 1886, Martucci 
continued his concerts in other towns. Hie 
programmes, broadly eclectic, sometimes in- 
cluded tho works of Hubert Parry, Stanford 
and other English composers. During his resi- 
dence in Bologna he made his only appearance 
as orchestral conductor in a theatre to direct the 
first performance in Italy of Richard Wagner’s 
* Tristan und Isolde ’ (1888). After an absence 
of sixteen years he was once more recalled to the 
scene of his early labours, having been named 
director of tho R. Conservatorio in Naples, Mar, 
6, 1902. He was a member of the Accademia 
Reale of Naples, Commendatoro della Corona 
d’ Italia and Cavaliere dci S.S. Maurizio e 
Lazzaro. Martucci occupied a place in the 
front rank of pianoforte virtuosi. As an author 
his style was formed on the best classical models. 
His works are remarkable for their finish, and 
often display considerable originality. In writ- 
ing for the pianoforte his intimate knowledge 
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of its resources produced effects of a quite 
exceptional kind. 

Kis very numerous compositions include : 

Symphony No. 1 In D minor (op. 7fi) played at the Uar. 18. 

1898. A detailed analysis Is in R.MJ., ill. 120. 

Symphony No. 2 in P major (op. 81). 

Concerto In B flat minor for piano and orchestra (op. 66). 

Fonr plcooll pezzl for orchestra. 

Poemetto llrico, * La canzone del ricordi,’ for voice and orchestra. 
Quintet for piano, two vlnlinH, viola and violoncello (op. 40). 

Trio No. 1 in C lor piano, violin and violoncello (op. 09). 

Trio No. 2 in TC flat for piano, viniln and violoncello (op. 62) 

(played at one of Hallo’s Concerts, St. James’s Hall, May 17, 
1889). 

Sonata for violoncello and piano (op. 02). 

Three pieces for violoncello and piano (op. 69). 

Due Romanze for violoncello (op. 72), 

Three pieces for violin and piano (op. 67). 

Momento musicale e Bilnuetto for two violins, viola, and violoncello. 

* Pagine sparse,’ melodies for voice and piano (op. 68). 

* Due sog^/ for voice and jjiano (op. 6H bis). 

Six volumes of compositions for planoforie. 

Variations for two pianofortes. 

Fantasia for two pianofortes (op. 32). 

Two pieces for pianoforte • * Caprlcclo ’ and ’ Toccata ' (op. 77). 
Three pieces for piano solo : ‘ Novelletta,’ * Notturno,’ and ' Scherzo ’ 
(op. 76). 

Two pieces for piano ; * Serenata ’ and * Qavotta * (op. 73). 

‘ Tn'fle k quatre feullles ’ (op. 74). 

Three little pieces for pianoforte solo : ‘ Serenata,’ * Mlnuetto,’ 

‘ (’aprlccio ’ (op. 78). 

Three lltUe pieces for pianoforte solo : * Prelndlo,* * Canzonetta,' 

* Saltarello ’ (op. 79). 

Due Caprlcoi for pianoforte (op. 80). 
lln(»uhllahed compositions : 

Oratorio, * Samuel.’ 

Concerto for piano and orchesfra in D minor. 

Honatn for organ. 

Nimierous pianoforte iranscrlTitions of classical works, and Raccolta 
of sixteen pieces fo*- plaiio by classical authors transcribed 
lor violoncello and pianoforte. HAW 

(2) Paolo (6. Naples, Oct. 8, 1883), son and 
pupil of the above, is an excellent pianist, who 
settled for a time in England, then in America ; 
he taught at the Cincinnati Conservatory (1911) 
and in New York (1913). 

MARTY, EugHinr Georges (6. Paris, May 
16, 1860 ; d. there, Oct. 11, 1908), was a pupil 
of the Conservatoire, where ho obtaineci the 
first prize in solf ege in 1 875, the first in harmony 
in 1878, and the Grand Prix do Romo in 1882 
with his cantata, ‘ Edith,’ In 1892 he was 
appointed chorus-master at the Theatre Eden, 
and in the same year was made director of the 
vocal ensemble classes at the Conservatoire, a 
post he resigned in 1904 ; he was chorus-master 
at the Opera in 1893, and conducted the Opera- 
Comiquein 1900. From Juno 12, 1901, till 1908, 
he was conductor of the Concerts dii Conserva- 
toire. From 1906 he conducted classical con- 
certs at the Casino of Vichy. Marty wrote 
much, and was greatly influenced by his 
master, Massenet. We may mention : ‘ Ballade 
d’hiver’ (1885); ‘Balthazar’ overture (1887); 
a suite, ‘ Les Saisons ’ (1888); a symphonic 
poem, ‘ Merlin enchante,’ all for orcjhestra ; 

‘ Lysic,* a one-act pantomime (1888) ; ‘ Le 
Duo de Forrare,’ 3-act opera. Theatre Lyrique 
(1899) ; ‘ Daria,* 2-act opera (Op^ra, Jan. 27, 
1905) ; songs, and pianoforte pieces, etc. 

O. F. 

MARTYRS. LES, see Polyeuctb. 

MARX, Adolph Bernhard {b. Halle, May 
16, 1796 ; d, Berlin, May 17, 1866), learned 
musician and author, son of a physician, learned 
harmony from Turk, studied law, and held a 
legal post at Naumburg. His love of music led 
him to Berlin, where he soon gave up the law, 
and in 1824 ho founded, with Schlesingor the 
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-Wisher, the Berliner Allgemeine Mnaihalisch^ 
Zeitung. This periodical, which only existed 
seven years, did important service in creating a 
justor appreciation of Beethoven’s works in 
North Germany, a service to which Beethoven 
characteristically refers in a letter ^ to Schle- 
singer, Sept. 25, 1825. His book on the same 
subject, Beethovens LehenundSclmfJen 

(Berlin, 1859 ; 2nd cd., 1865 ; 6th, 1901), is a 
fantastic critique, too full of mere conjecture 
and misty ajsthoticism. In 1827 ho received 
his doctor’s diploma from the University of 
Marburg, and was made ‘ Docent,’ or tutor, in 
the history and theory of music, at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He became professor in 1830, 
and in 1832 Musikdirector of the university 
choir. In 1850 he founded with Kullak and 
Stepii the ‘ Berliner Muaikschule,’ afterwards 
the ‘ Berliner Conse^rvatoriiim,’ and now the 
‘ Stemsehe Consorvatorium.’ but withdrew in 
1856 (Kullak having resigned in 1855), and 
henceforth devoted himself to his private pupils 
and to his work at the University. 

His numerous works are of unequal merit, 
the most important being the Lehre von der 
musikalischen CompositioRy four vols. (Hreit- 
kopf & Hartel, 1837, 1838, 1847). His Gluck 
und die Oper (Berlin, two vols., 1863) contains 
many ingenious observations, but is of no 
historical value. The others are Vber Malcret 
in der Tonkvnst (1828), Vber die GeUung 
Hdndelschfn SologesdnfjCy etc. (1829), Allgemeine 
Musiklehre (1839), Die alte Musiklehre (1842), 
Die Musik des J9. Jahrhunderty etc. (1855), 
Anleitung zum Vortrag Beethorenschen Klavier- 
werke (1863), Erinneruyigen (1865), and a post- 
humous work. Das Ideale und die Oegcniran 
(1867). Besides what ho did for Booth o vim’s 
music, Marx deserves credit for bringing to light 
many little-known works of Bach and Handel. 
His comjiositions are not remarkable ; neither 
his oratorios ‘ Johannes der Tiiufer,’ ‘ Moses * 
and ‘ Nahid und Omar,’ nor his instrumental 
music, obtaining more than a ‘ succes d’estime.’ 
His opera, ‘ Jery und Bately,’ was performed at 
Berlin in 1827, and a 'n^dodram., ‘ Die Rache 
wartet,* in 1829. Nevertheless some particulars 
given in his Erinnerungen (Berlin, 1865) as to 
his manner of composing are well worth reading, 
as indeed is the whole book for its interesting 
picture of the state of music in Berlin betw'oen 
1830 and 1860. With Mendelssohn he was at 
one time extremely intimate, and no doubt was 
in many respects useful to him ; but his in- 
fluence diminished as Mendelssohn grew older 
and more independent. F. G. 

MARX, Joseph {b. Graz, Austria, May 18, 
1882), composer, studied history of arts and 
music, taking a Ph.D. degree with a dissertation 
on ‘ The Functions of Intervals in Harmony 
and Melody for the Comprehension of Time- 
complexes.’ In 1 922 he was appointed director 

i Nohl, Bri^ 0 , No. 868. 
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of the Academy of Music in Vienna succeeding 
Ferdinand Loewe. 

At the age of 18 ho wrote his first songs, 
which immediately attracted keen interest 
for the delicate and exquisite charm therein 
expressed. Starting in the popular manner of 
Robert Franz he was for some time strongly 
influenced by Hugo Wolf till he found his 
own style, whicjh shows clearly marked local 
colour, bold part - writing, abundant feeling 
and richly coloured orchestral sound. A 
pure romanticist, he belongs to the transition- 
period between Brahms, Wolf and Schoenberg, 
with all of whom ho has certain affinities in 
clear architectural structure and freshness of 
thought. In his later years he has produced 
chamber music and orchestral works. 

WORKS 

OBrnKBTTiAii. — Rnmnntic Concerto for PP. and orch., 1919; 
Autumn Symiihony, 

CUAMUKK MtTHK', — J*F. Quftrtet (Ballade, Rhapsodj' and Scherzo), 
1911 ; Trio I'huntany for xln. v’cl and i*P., 1910; Sonata for vln. 
and I'P.. JH14 : Sonata for v'cl. and TP.. 1916. 

CuoKAL.--('horua to Tan in Autumn, 1911 ; Evening Song, 1910 ; 
Morning Kong, I'JlO ; Hymn for the Now Year, and about 120 auugH, 
all publiBhcil l>y C. E. Vienna.) 

MAHXSKN, Edi^aud (ft. Ni(‘nstadten, near 
Altona, July 23, ISOO; d. Altona, Nov. 18, 
1887). His father was organist at Altona. He 
was intimded for the Church, but devoted him- 
self to music, which ho studied at home and 
with Clasing of Hamburg. Ho then assisted 
his father till the death of the latter in 1830, 
when he wont to Vienna, and took lessons in 
count-orpoint from Seyfried, and the pianoforte 
from Booklet. He also composed industriously, 
and on his return to Hamburg gave a concert 
(Oct. 15, 1834) at which ho played cight-een 
pieces of his own composition. He subsequently 
lived at Hamburg in groat request as a teacher. 
Brahms was his most illustrious pupil. Of his 
sixty or seventy compositions, one for full 
orchestra, called ‘ Beethoven’s Schatten,’ was 
performed in 1844 and 1845 at concerts in 
Hamburg. F. a. 

MARYLEBONE GARDENS. This once 
celebrated place of entertainment was situated 
at the back of and appurtenant to a tavern 
called ‘ The Rose of Normandy ’ (or briefly 
* The Rose ’), which stood on the east side of 
High Street, Marylcbone, and was erected about 
the middle of the 17th century. The earliest 
notice of it is in Memoirs by Samuel Sainthill, 
1659, printed in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. 83, p. 524,’ where the garden is thus 
described : 

* Tlic outside a square brick wall, set with fruit trees, 
gravel walks, 204 paces long, seven broail ; the cir- 
cular walk 485 pares, six broad, the centre square, a 
Bowling Green, 112 pares one way, 88 another; all 
except the first double set with quickset hedges, full 
grown and kept in excellent order, and indented like 
town walls.’ 

It is next mentioned by Pepys, May 7, 1668 : 

‘ Then we abroad to Marrowbone and there walked in 
the garden, the first time 1 ever was there, and a pretty 
place it is.’ 

Long’s bowling green at the Rose at Maryle- 
VOL. ra 


bone, half a mile distant from London, is men- 
tioned in the London Gazette, Jan. 11, 1691/92. 
Count de Tallard, the French ambassador, gave 
a splendid entertainment before leaving Eng- 
land to the Marquis of Normanby (afterwards 
Duke of Buckingham) and other persons of 
note ‘ at the groat Bowling Green at Maryle- 
bone,’ in June 1699. About that time the 
house became noted as a gaming-house much 
frequented by persons of rank ; Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, was a constant attendant, 
and, as Quin told Pennant, gave, every spring, 
a dinner to the chief frequenters of the place, at 
which his parting toast w as ‘ May as many of us 
as remain unchanged next spring meet here 
again.* It was he who was alluded to in Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s oft-quoted line, ‘ Some 
dukes at Mary bone bowl time aw^ay.’ Gay, in 
his ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 1727, makes Marylebone 
one of Macheath’s haunts, and mentions the 
‘ deep play ’ there. Prior to 1737 admission 
to the gardens was gratuitous, but in that year 
Daniel Gough, the proprietor, charged Is. each 
for admission, giving in return a ticket which 
w^as taken back in payment for refreshments 
to th.at amount. 

In 1738 Gough erected an orchestra and en- 
gaged a band of music ‘ from the opera and 
both theatres,’ which performed from 6 to 10 
o’clock, during which time they played eighteen 
pieces. In August ‘ two Grand or Double 
Bassoons, made by Mr. Stancsby, junior, the 
greatness of whose sound surpass that of any 
other bass instrument whatsoever ; never per- 
formed with before,’ were introduced. In 1740 
an organ was erect/ed by Bridge. In 1746 rob- 
beries had become so frequent and the robbers 
so daring that the proprietor w^as compelled to 
have a guard of soldiers to protect the visitors 
from and to town. In 1747 Miss Falkncr 
appeared as principal singer (a post she retained 
for some years), and the admission to the concert 
was raised to 2s. In 1748 an addition was 
made to the number of lamps, and Defesch was 
engaged as first violin, and about the same 
time fireworks were introduced. In 1751 John 
Trusler became proprietor ; ‘ Master [Michael] 
Arne ’ appeared as a singer, balls and mas- 
querades were occasionally given, the doors 
were opened at 7, the fireworks were discharged 
at 11, and ‘ a guard was appointed to be in the 
house and gardens, and to oblige all persons 
misbehaving to quit the place.’ In 1752 the 
price of admission was reduced to 6d., although 
the expense was said to be £8 per night more 
than the preceding year. In 1753 the bowling 
green was added to the garden, and the fire- 
works were on a larger scale than before. 

In 1768 the first burletta performed in the 
gardens was given ; it was an adaptation, by 
Trusler junior and the elder Storace, of Pergo- 
lesi’s ‘ La Serva Padrona,* and for years was a 
great favourite. The gardens were opened in 
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the morning for breakfasting, and Miss Trusler 
made cakes which long enjoyed a great vogue. 
In 1762 the gardens were opened in the morning 
gratis, and an organ performance given from 
6 to 8 o’clock. In 1763 the place passed into 
the hands of Thomas (familiarly called Tommy) 
Low'e, the popular tenor singer, the admission 
was raised to Is. and Miss Catley was among 
the singers engaged. In the next year the 
opening of the gardens on Sunday evenings for 
tea-drinking was prohibited ; and in October a 
morning performance, under the name of a re- 
hearsal, was given, when a collection was made 
in aid of the sufferers by destructive fires at 
Montreal, Canada, and Honiton, Devonshire. 
Lowe’s management continued until 1768, when 
he retired, having met with heavy losses. In 
1769 Arnold (q.v.) became proprietor, and 
engaged Mrs. Pinto (formerly Miss Brent), 
Master Brown and others as vocalists, Pinto as 
leader, Hook as organist and music director, 
and Arne to compose an ode. In 1770 Bar- 
tholcmon became loader, and Mrs. Barllielcmon, 
Bannister and Reinhold were among the singers. 
A burletta by Barthelemon, called ‘ The Noble 
Pedlar,’ was very successful. In 1771 Miss 
Harper (afterwards Mrs. John Bannister) ap- 
peared, Miss Catley reappeared, and several 
new burlettas wore produced. In 1772 Torre, 
an eminent Italian pyrotechnist, was engaged, 
and the fireworks became a more prominent 
feature in the entertainments, to the great 
alarm of the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
applied to the magistrates to prohibit their 
exhibition, fearing danger to their houses from 
them. Torre, however, continued to exhibit 
during that and the next two seasons. But 
the gardens were losing their popularity ; in 

1775 there appear to have been no entertain- 
ments of the usual kind, but occasional per- 
formances of Baddeley’s entertainment, ‘ The 
Modem Magic Lantern,’ deliveries of George 
Saville Carey’s * Lecture upon Mimicry,’ or ex- 
hibitions of fireworks by a Signor Caillot. In 

1776 entertainments of a similar description 

were given, amongst which was a representa- 
tion of the Boulevards of Paris. The gardens 
closed on Sept. 23, and were not afterwards 
regularly opened. In or about 1778 the site 
was let to builders, and is now occupied by 
Beaumont Street, Devonshire Street, and part 
of Devonshire Place. The tavern, with a piece 
of ground at the back, used as a skittle alley, 
continued to exist in nearly its pristine state 
until 1865, when it was taken down, and rebuilt 
on its own site and that of an adjoining house, 
and on the ground behind it was erected the 
Marylebone Music Hall, A list of names of 
artists who appeared at Marylebone Gardens 
is given, with dates, in J. T. Smith’s Book for 
a Bainy Day. w. H. h, 

MASANIELLO, the name in England of 
Auber’s opera. La Mubtte de Pobtioi ; in 5 


acts ; words by Scribe and Delavigne. Pro- 
duced at the Paris Opera, Feb. 29, 1828; Drury 
Lane, in English (3 acts). May 4, 1829 ; in 
Italian, Covent Garden (3 acts). Mar. 15, 
1849; Her Majesty’s, Apr. 10, 1851, as ‘La 
muta di Portici.’ 

An earlier opera on the same subject was 
based on a contemporary account of the re- 
bellion at Naples under Tommaso Annello; 
D’Urfey was the author, and Samuel Ackoroyde 
(or Akeroyde) the principal composer. It w^as 
printed in 1700, with the title, ‘ The famous 
history of the rise and fall of Massaniello, in 
two parts.’ The songs remained in favour 
through the early part of the 18th century. 

MASCAGNI, Pietro (6. Leghorn, Dec. 7, 
1863), an eminent composer of opera. 

His father, who was a baker, intended his son 
to bo a lawyer, and discouraged his attempts to 
learn the rudiments of music. The budding 
composer, compelled to prosecute his musical 
studies by stealth, entered himself surrepti- 
tiously as a pupil at the Istituto Luigi (yherubini, 
w'hcre his principal instructor w^as Alfredo 
Soffredini. In duo course Mascagni’s father 
found out how his son was spending his leisure 
time, and the musical career of the future com- 
poser of ‘ Cavallcria rusticana ’ w^ould there- 
upon have come to an untimely close had it not 
been for the intervention of an amiable uncle, 
who came forward and offered to adopt tho 
young musician. Transferred to his uncle’s 
house, Mascagni devoted himself in earnest to 
music, and tho first fruits of his labours appeared 
in the shape of a symphony in C minor for small 
orchestra, and a ‘ Kyrie ’ written to celebrate the 
birthday of Cherubini, both of which were per- 
formed at tho Istituto in 1879. These wore fol- 
lowed after two years by ‘ In Filanda,’ a cantata 
for solo voices and orchestra, which was favour- 
ably mentioned in a prize competition instituted 
by the International Exhibition of Music at 
Milan. These successes reconciled Mascagni’s 
father to tho idea of making his son a musician ; 
and at the death of his uncle in 1881 the boy 
returned to his father’s house, when he was 
allowed to pursue his musical studies in peace. 
His next composition was a sotting of a trans- 
t lation of Schiller’s ‘ Odo to Joy,’ which was per- 
formed at tho Teatro degli Avvalorati with so 
much success that Count Florostano dc Lar- 
dorol, a wealthy amateur, offered on the spot to 
pay for the composer’s education at the Milan 
Conservatoire. Mascagni’s career at Milan was 
not a success. In spite of the sympathy and en • 
couragemont of his teachers, among whom wore 
Amilcare Ponchielli and Michele Saladino, ho 
found the course of regular study insupportable. 
For some time he chafed silently against tho 
trivial round of counterpoint and fugue, and 
eventually took French leave of his professors, 
j joined a travelling operatic company in the 
capacity of conductor, and turned his back upon 
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Milan fco seek his fortune elsewhere. For many 
years he led a life of obscurity and privation, 
travelling through the length and breadth of 
Italy with one company after another. He had 
no spare time for composition, but doubtless 
gained much valuable experience in practical or- 
chestration. After many wanderings Mascagni 
married and settled at Cerignola near Foggia, 
where he managed to make a meagre livelihood 
by giving pianoforte lessons and managing the 
municipal school of music. 

From this obscurity he was suddenly rescued 
by the success of his one-act opera, ‘ Cavalleria 
rusticana,’ which won the first prize in a com- 
petition instituted in 1889 by the publisher 
Sonzogno, and was produced at the Costanzi 
Theatre in Rome, May 18, 1890. The libretto 
was founded by Signori Menasci and Targioni- 
Tozzetti upon a well-known story of Sicilian 
village life by Giovanni Vorga. The opera was 
received at its first performance with tumult- 
uous applause, and the next day Mascagni 
awoke to find himself famous. ‘ Cavalleria * at 
once made the tour of Italy, and speedily crossed 
the Alps. It was produced in Berlin in the 
summer of 1 890, and in London, at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, under the management of Signor 
Lago in Oct. 1891. It was first performed in 
Paris at the Opera- Comique, Jan. 19, 1892. 
Everywhere its success was unquestionable. 
The public, tired, perhaps, of imitations of 
Wagner, welcomed the crisp action and direct 
emotional appeal of the little work. It became 
the fashion, and was responsible for a mush- 
room crop of one-act melodramas. 

Since the days of ‘ Cavalleria ’ Mascagni’s 
fame has steadily declined. His next work, 
‘ L’ amico Fritz ’ (Teatro Costanzi, Rome, Oct. 
31, 1891), an adaptation of Krekmann-Chat- 
rian’s well-known novel, made by Daspuro 
under the anagram of P. Suardon, had more 
refinement than ‘ Cavalleria,’ and was more 
carefully written, but the composer scarcely 
attempted to fit his grandiose manner to the 
exigencies of an idyll. ‘ 1 Hantzau ’ (Teatro 
della Pergola, Florence, Nov. 10, 1892), an- 
other adaptation from Erckmann-Chatrian, by 
Menasci and Targioni -Tozzotti, was oven less 
successful than ‘ L’ amico Fritz.* ‘ Guglielmo 
Ratcliff ’ (La Scala, Milan, Feb. 1895) was a 
work of the composer’s student days, subse- 
quently revised and rewritten. Mascagni had 
conceived the extraordinary notion of set- 
ting to music a literal translation of Heine's 
gloomy tragedy, which was alone sufficient to 
doom the work to failure, and his music did 
little to relieve the tedium of the libretto. No 
less decisive was the failure of ‘ Silvano * (La 
Scala, Milan, Mar. 1895), a half-hearted bid for 
popularity in the composer’s most hackneyed 
manner. Meanwhile ( 1895) Mascagni had been 
appointed director of the Conservatoire at 
Pesaro, where his next opera, ‘ Zauetto,* was 


produced. Mar. 2, 1896. * Zanetto ’ is slight in 

structure, being scored only for strings and 
harp, but has considerably more refinement of 
thought and expression than is customary in 
Mascagni’s work. ‘ Iris ’ (Teatro Costanzi, 
Rome, Nov. 22, 1898), on a Japanese subject, 
is handicapped by a singularly unpleasant 
libretto, but nevertheless has won more favour 
than any of the composer’s works since 
‘ Cavalleria.’ It shows much skill in the hand- 
ling of the orchestra, but its lack of original 
invention is conspicuous. Mascagni’s idea of 
producing his next work, ‘ Le maschere ’ (Jan. 
17, 1901), simultaneously in seven different 
cities, was a piece of audacious impertinence ; 
but no amount of advertisement could galvan- 
ise ‘ 1^ maschere ’ into a success. At Milan, 
Venice, Verona, Naples and Turin it was 
soundly hissed, while at Genoa the audience 
would not even allow the performance to be 
finished. Only at Romo was it received with 
any degree of favour. ‘ Arnica ’ (Monte Carlo, 
Mar. 1905), though produced in more modest 
fashion, shared the fate of its predecessor. 

Masf;agni wrote a cantata for the I^eopardi 
centenary, which was performed at Rccanati 
in 1898, and incidental music for Hall Caine’s 
play. The Eternal CiUjy which was produced at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, London, in October 
1902. Later operas of Mascagni are : ‘ Isa- 
bcau ’ (libretto by lilica), first performed at 
Buenos Ayres, 1911; ‘ Farisina ’ (on a text by 
D’ Annunzio), given at Milan, 1913 ; ‘ Lodo- 
letta ’ (text by G. Forzano), produced at Rome, 
1917, and ‘ 11 Piccolo Marat ’ (text by G. 
Forzano and Giovanni Targioni-Tozzetti), given 
at Rome, 1921. The composer has also written 
an operetta in 3 acts, entitled ‘ Si,’ on a book 
supplied by C. Lombardo and A. Franci, which 
was first produced at Rome in 1919. A Re- 
quiem in memory of King Humbert was per- 
formed in the Pantheon at Rome in 1900. 
There exists also a ‘ Rapsodia satanica,’ a 
symphonic poem written for a film. 

Mascagni has won some fame as a conductor, 
chiefly owing to repeated tours with 8i)ecially 
chosen orchestras through the cities of Europe 
and America. A protracted tour in the LTnited 
States in 1903 cost him his place at Pesaro. 

Mascagni’s reputation rests almost entirely 
upon ‘ Cavalleria rusticana.’ It owes much to 
its direct if somewhat brutal libretto, but the 
music undeniably shows a natural instinct for 
theatrical effect, and it boasts plenty of catchy, 
commonplace tunes. The speedy exhaustion 
of a shallow vein of musical invention, together 
with the carelessness engendered by a danger- 
ously sudden success, is in great part respon- 
sible for the complete collapse of what at one 
time seemed a talent of bright promise. 

R. A. s. ; rev. F. B. 

MASCHERA, Florbntio, succeeded Merulo, 
Aug. 1, 1557, as organist of Brescia Cathedral ; 
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composed a book of instrumental Canzone a 4 v. 
(Brescia, 1584; rcpubl. Venice, 1688 and 1593). 
Whether he was still alive at the latter date 
(1693) is uncertain. Some of his pieces for 
organ (also for lute) appeared in collective 
volumes {Q.-L.). 

MASCHERONI, Edoardo (6. Milan, Sept. 4, 
1857), composer, and eminent conductor of 
Italian opera. 

As a boy he showed no special aptitude for 
music, and was sent to the Liceo Beccaria, 
where he distinguished himself particularly in 
mathematics. As he grew up he developed a 
marked taste for the study of literature, and 
joined the little band of enthusiasts, among 
whom were I)e Marchi, Pozza, G. Mazzucato 
and Borghi, who founded the journal, La vita 
nuovay to which he contributed numerous 
articles on literary subjects. But with man- 
hood came the consciousness that music was to 
be his career, and he placed himself under 
Boucheron, a composer and teacher well known 
in Milan at the time, with whom ho worked 
assiduously for several years. In his younger 
days Mascheroni composed much music of 
various kinds, but as time went on he became 
persuaded that his real vocation lay in conduct- 
ing. He made his first serious essay in this 
branch of his art in 1883, when ho was engaged 
as conductor at the Teatro Goldoni at Leghorn. 
From Leghorn Mascheroni moved to Rome, 
whore he had been appointed conductor of the 
Teatro Apollo. Hero he remained seven years, 
gaining each year in experience and reputation, 
so that at last he might fairly claim to be con- 
sidered the leading Italian conductor of his day, 
a claim which was tacitly recognised in 1893 by 
his being chosen to produce and conduct Verdi’s 
* Falstaff ’ at La 8cala. 

Mascheroni, although best known as con- 
ductor, has also won laurels as a composer. 
During his Roman period he wrote a good 
deal of chamber music, which was performed 
with much applause, and an Album for 
pianoforte of his won a prize in a Concorso 
at Palermo. But his masterpiece at that 
time was the Requiem for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra, which he wrote in memory 
of the death of Victor Emmanuel. So pro- 
found an impression did this work create, 
that the composer was commissioned by the 
royal family to write another Requiem for 
voices only, for exclusive performance in the 
Royal Chapel, where it was at once performed. 
In spite of his success in conducting other 
men’s music, Mascheroni did not himself tempt 
fortune on the stage until his ‘ Lorenza ’ was 
produced successfully at the Teatro Costanzi, 
Rome, on Apr. 13, 1901. Another opera, ‘La 
Perugina,* libretto by Illica, was performed and 
favourably received at the S. Carlo Theatre, 
Naples, in 1909. R. a. s. ; addns. p. b. 

MASINI, Angblo (6. Forli, 1845), is the only 


Italian tenor of that generation who won a very 
high position without having appeared on the 
operatic stage in England. He came to this 
country in 1875 as a member of the famous 
quartet, which, under the composer’s own 
direction, sang at the Albert Hall in Verdi’s 
Requiem Mass, the other singers being Mme. 
Stoltz, Mme. Waldmann and Signor Mcdini. 
At that time Masini was the first of the younger 
tenors of Italy, and in 1876 ho sang the part 
of Rhadames when, with Verdi himself con- 
ducting, ‘ Aida ’ was produced for the first time 
in Paris. This performance added greatly to 
his reputation, and in 1879 Mapleson engaged 
him to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre. A 
stupid contretemps, however, for which Masini 
was himself solely responsible, prevented his 
appearance. The story is fully set forth in the 
Mapleson Memoirs. This blunder proved a 
bar to his future career in England, as Mapleson 
had an injunction against him for breach of 
contract — compromised at last by the payment 
of £200. In Madrid, Buenos Ayres and else- 
where, however, Masini sang with the utmost 
success, and gained both fame and fortune. Ho 
was for many seasons the leading Umor at the 
Italian Opera at St. Petersburg, resigning his 
position at last for the reason that he could no 
longer withstand the severe climate. At St, 
Petersburg, late in his career, he sang Lohen- 
grin to the Elsa of Sigrid Arnoldson. That 
Masini at his best was a tenor ot exceptional 
gifts cannot be doubted. Distinguished singers, 
who appeared with him at 8t. i^etersburg, have 
spoken of him in enthusiastic terms. Jt was 
stated at the time that before the production 
of ‘ Falstaff ’ in Milan, Verdi offered to write a 
romance for Masini if he would undcirtakc the 
part of Fenton. However, nothing came of the 
proposal. Possibly Masini thought that, even 
with a song thrown in, it was a j)oor com- 
pliment to offer him a small part, anci no set-off 
against the distinction Verdi had conferred on 
his great rival, Tamagno, by selecting him for 
Otello. s. H. p. 

MASNADIERl, I — i.c. The Brigands — opera 
in 4 acts ; libretto by Maffei, from Schiller’s 
‘ Die Rauber,’ music by Verdi. Produced Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London, July 22, 1847, 
Verdi conducting. An experiment had been 
made by Mcrcadante eleven years before on a 
libretto adapted from the same play, under the 
title of ‘ I biiganti,* produced at the Italiens, 
Paris, Mar. 22, 1836. Q. 

MASNELLI (Masenelli), Paolo (6. Verona), 
court organist at Mantua, Feb. 6, 1685-Mar. 
24, 1692 ; afterwards organist at Verona Cathe- 
dral (c. 1696). He composed 1 book of madri- 
gals a 4 V. (1682) ; 2 books of madrigals a 6 v. 
(1586, 1696) (Q.-L.). 

MASON, Dakiel Gregory (6. Brookline, 
Mass., Nov. 20, 1873), American composer, 
author, lecturer and associate professor of 
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laiisic at Columbia University (New York). 
He trraduated from Harvard in 1895 ; his 
teachers in music were Johns, Nevin, Paine, 
Whiting, Chadwick and Goetschius, and later 
d’Indy. Although associated with Columbia 
since 1910, his activities as lecturer have 
extended to numerous other institutions, and 
for the Board of Education he has given some 
hundreds of popular lectures. His books are 
many ; particularly notabte are : 

From Orieff to Brahtni (1902). 

Beethoven and hit Forerunners (1904). 

The Romantic Composer t (1906). 

Contemporary Composers (1918). 

The Appreciation of Music (1907) with T. W. Burette. 

He was editor-m-chief of The Art of Music, 14 toIb. (1914-17). 

His compositions include : 

Symphony, C minor, op. 11. 

Pr^'tuilo and P'uKue, piano and orchestra, op. 20. 

‘ Rus'iians,’ bariioiit' and orchestra, op. 18. 

Quartet, piano and strinKs, op. 7. 

Three Pieces for Flute, Harp and Strlnsr Quartet, op. 13. 

Pastorale, violin, clarinet and piano, up. 8. 

StrinR Quartet on Nep'o Theinea, op. 10. 

lntcrme/,/(>, strini; quartet, op. 17. 

Sonata, violin and piano, op. 5. 

Sonata, clarinet and piano, op. 14. 

Many piano plcce.s and 8ong.s. W S S 

MASON, George {fi. 1618), with John 
Earsden composed and published : 

‘ The, Ayreg that were Hung and played, at Brougham ('aatle In 
Westmeiland, in the King's Kiitcrlaiunicnt : given by the Right 
Honourable the Kurle of Cumberland, and his Right i^oble Bonne 
the Lord Clifford.* 

The authorship of the words is attributed to 
Thomas Campian in Pcrcival V'^ivian’s 

edition of Campian’s works. B. H. F. 

MASON, John, Mus.B. 1543 ^), was ad- 
mitted clerk of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1508, graduated Feb. 12, 1509, and was in the 
same ytjar appoinltid instructor of the choristers 
and chaplain of Magdalen College. Wood says 
ho was in much ostt^em in bis profession. He 
W'as collated prebtmdary of Pratum Minus, July 
21, and of Putston Minor, July 22, 1525, and 
treasurer of Hendord C’atliedral, May 23, 1545. 
He is mentioned by Morlcy in liis Introduction 
as one of those whoso w^orks ho had consulted. 
Four motets (tenor wanting) are at PH. 

w. H. H. 

MASON, (1) Lowell, Mus.D. (6. Medficld, 
Massachusetts, Jan. 24, 1792 ; d. Orange, New 
Jersey, Aug. 11, 1872), was self-taught, and in 
his own words ‘ spent twenty years of his life 
in doing nothing save playing on all manner of 
musical instruments that came within his 
reach.* At 20 he went to Savannah in Georgia, 
as clerk in a bank, and there continued to 
practise, lead and teach. In the course of these 
labours be formed, with the help of E. L. Abel, 
a collection of psalm tunes based on Gardiner’s 
* Sacred Melodies ’ — itself adapted to tunes 
extracted from the works of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. (See Gardiner.) This col- 
lection was published by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston in 1822 under the title of 
‘ The Handel and Haydn Society’s collection of 
Church Music,’ Mason’s name being almost 
entirely suppressed. The book sold well ; it 
initiated a purer and healthier taste for music 

I See C. F. Abdy WUUuma, Degrees it» Afueic, p. 66, 


in New England, and it led to Mason’s removal 
to Boston and to his taking ‘ a general charge 
of music in the churches there,’ in 1827. He 
then became president of the society ; but as 
his object was not so much the cultivation of 
high-class music as the introduction of music 
as an essential element of education in the 
common schools, he soon left it and established 
(with G. J. Webb) the Boston Academy of 
Music in 1832. He founded classes on the 
system of Pestalozzi, and at length in 1838 
obtained power to teach in all the schools of 
Boston. He also published a largo number of 
manuals and collections which have sold enor- 
mously and produced him a handsome fortune. 
He visited Europe first in 1837 with the view 
of examining the methods of teaching in 
Germany, and embodied the results in a volume 
entitled Musical Letters from Abroad (New 
York, 1853). He was for long closely con- 
nected with the Public Board of Education of 
Massachusetts. His degree of Doctor in Music, 
the first of the kind conferred by an American 
College, was granted by the New York Univer- 
sity in 1835. The last years of his life were 
spent at Orange in New^ Jersey, the residence of 
tw'o of his sons. He formed a very fine fibrary, 
which he collected far and wide, regardless of 
expense. The list of his popular collections of 
secular and sacred music is given in Baker, 

Of his sons, (2) William (6. Boston, Jan. 24, 
1829 ; d. New York, July 14, 1908) reeeiv(id a 
liberal education in music, and after a success- 
ful debut at Boston in 1846, and a period of 
study at Leipzig in 1849, under Moscheles, 
Hauptmann and Richter, and at Weimar, under 
Liszt, was long recognised as a leading pianist 
in New York. He founded chainber-niusio 
concerts with Theodore Thomas and others in 
1854, and received the degree of Mus.D. from 
Yale University in 1872. Special interest 
attaches to his Memories of a Musical Life 
(New York, 1901), which contains a valuable 
account of the Weimar circle in 1863. 

a. w. t. 

MASON, Mathias, groom of the chamber to 
James I., is mentioned in Dowland’s ‘ Varietie 
of Lute Lessons ’ (1610) as having invented 
three frets for the lute. 

MASON, Rev. William {h. Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Feb. 12, 1724; d. Aston, Apr. 5, 1797), 
son of a clergyman, graduated at Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1745, M.A. 1749; took orders 
1754, became rector of Aston, Yorkshire, in 
that year, and afterwards prebendary (1756), 
canon residentiary and precentor ( 1 763) of Y ork 
Minster. He was appointed chaplain to Lord 
Holderness in 1754 and to the King in 1757. In 
1782 he published a book of words of anthems, 
to which he prefixed a Critical and Historical 
Essay on Cathedral Music (another edition, 
1794). He also wrote essays On Instrumental 
Church MusiCf On Barochial Fsalmody, and On 
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the Causes of the Present imperfect Alliance 
between Music and Poetry, (See also Piano- 
forte, subsection The Square Piano). He 
composed some church music, the best known 
of which is the short anthem ‘ Lord of all power 
and might.’ Hei was author of several poems, 
and of two tragedies, ‘ Klfrida ’ and ‘ Caractacus * 
(see Arne, Thomas Augustine), and was the 
friend and biographer of the poet Gray. Ho 
also invented an instrument called the ‘ Celes- 
tinotte.’ w. h. n., addns. 

Bibl. — J oHir W. Dbapek, WtUiam Mason, New York 1924. 

MASQUE (Maske, Mask). A dramatic 
entertainment — usually upon an allegorical or 
mythological subject, and combining poetry, 
vocal and instrumental music, scenery, dancing, 
elaborate machinery and splendid costumes 
and decorations — which was performed at 
court or at noblemen’s houses on festive 
occasions, the performers being usually persons 
of rank. Masques were frequently exhibited 
at the courts of James I. and Charles I., and 
vast sums were lavished upon their production. 
The Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray’s 
Inn, presented in Feb. 1612/13, on the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine, cost £1086 : 8 : 11.^ The prin- 
cipal author of those masques was Ben Jonson, 
whose genius was peculiarly fitted to a style of 
composition which ajfforded him ample oppor- 
tunity of displaying his erudition. Beaumont, 
Chapman, Samuel Daniel, Campian, Shirley, 
Heywood and Carew also employed their 
talents upon masques, as did a greater than 
they, Milton, whose ‘ Comus ’ was represented 
at Ludlow Castle in 1634. Inigo Jones devised 
the machinery and designed the costumes and 
scenes for the court masques * ; Laniere and 
others painted the scenery ; and Febrabosco, 
Campian, H. and W. Lawes, Ive (Ives), 
Laniere, Locke, C. Gibbons and others com- 
posed the music. (See Opera, subsection 
English Masques.) Two of Ben Jonson ’s 
masques — ‘ The Masque of Queens,’ 1610, and 
‘ The Twelfth Night’s Revels,’ 1606 — were 
printed from his autograph MSS. in the British 
Museum by the Shakespeare Society at the end 
of Cunningham’s Life of Inigo Jones. The 
evolution of the masque in its dramatic and 
literary form is traced in Herf ord and Simpson’s 
Ben Jonson {Masques and Entertainments, 
vol. ii.). 

After the Restoration what were called 
masques were occasionally given at court, but 
they appear to have been rather masked or 
fancy-dress balls than dramatic entertainments. 
An exception was Crowne’s masque, ‘ Calisto ; 
or, the Chaste Nymph,’ performed at court by 
the princesses and courtiers, Dec. 15 and 22, 
1675. In the 18th century masques were not 

1 In regarding these dgures the difference in the value of money 
then and now uiust he home In mind 

* Many of his sketches for this purpose are in the possession of 
the Duke of Devousi^ire, Several are rqirodttced in Herford and 
^Impson. Ben Jonson, 


unfrequently to be seen on the public stage. 
The ‘ pantomimes ’ produced by Rich (for 
most of which Galliard composed the music^ 
were really masques with harlequinade scenes 
interspersed. More recently masques have 
been performed on occasion of royal weddings ; 
thus ‘ Polous and Thetis,’ a masque, formed the 
second act of the opera * Windsor Castle,’ by 
William Pearce, music by J. P. Salomon, per- 
formed at Covent ^Garden on the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales, 1795, and ‘ Freya’s Gift,* 
masque by John Oxenford, music by G. A. 
Macfarren, was produced at the same house 
on the marriage of Edward VII., 1863. Soon 
after the death of Sir Walter Scott in 1832, 
* The Vision of the Bard,’ masque by James 
Sheridan Knowles, was produced at Covent 
Garden. In 1887, in honour of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee, ‘ The Masque of Flowers ’ was 
revived at Gray’s Inn, and was again performed 
in 1897 for the Diamond Jubilee. ‘ Comus ’ 
(with the music of Lawes) has received repeated 
performances in all sorts of conditions. Re- 
vivals of the earlier 17th-century masques are 
becoming more frequent in the 20th century. 
A masque by Campian was given at the G.S.M. 
under the title of ‘ The Golden Tree,’ by the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians, June 29, 
1905. (See Mus. T., 1900, p. 248.) Another 
masque of Campian was given at Hatfield 
Palace, May 30, 1924, and a limited edition 
privately printed by the Cayme Press, Chelsea. 

w. H. H., with addns. 
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MASS {missa) is employed as a musical term 
for a sotting of the unvarying portion of the 
text of the Liturgy, called the Ordinary, and 
consisting normally and mainly of Kyrie, Gloria 
in excelsis, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei, 
For the varying portions little music besides 
the original Gregorian chant has ever been pro- 
vided ; their turn and opportunity for per- 
formance came too rarely. The main excep- 
tion to this general statement is the Requiem. 
Because of the frequent repetition of this form 
of Mass, it has been worth while to provide 
fresh settings of the variables — the Introit 
Gradual, etc. — as well as of the invariable 
elements which make up the Ordinary of the 
Mass. See Requiem ; Gregorian Music. 

The Liturgical Form 

Many different plain-song settings of the 
component parts of the Ordinary were made in 
the period between the 9th anci the 12th cen- 
turies ; but they remained isolated composi- 
tions, unconnected in idea and even in tonality. 
Among them the Credo was the most stable 
element, for it kept to its one original settingi 
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But of the rest, any setting of Kyrie^ Gloria^ 
Sanctus or Agnus might be associated with it ; 
and these individually were freely chosen from 
the stock available without reference to one 
another, and combined at will. In time a 
certain allotment of the repertory took place. 
But the pieces were still viewed individually 
and allocated severally to particular occasions — 
Easter, Greater Saints’ Days, etc. — rather than 
associated with one another. Such allotment 
as there was took place rather at haphazard 
and without any uniform practice. Thus the 
‘ Mass,* as an art-form — a cantata in four or 
five movements — did not yet exist. 

It was only at the end of the Middle Ages that 
anything like the issa de AngdiSy a plain-song 
Mass continuous in theme and tonality, came 
into existence. The way to it had been made, 
not by monody but by poly])hony. When 
part-singing arose, under the name of Organum 
or Diapho7iia, it began to make its way into the 
church music, though long faced by consider- 
able opposition. The earliest Organa were 
probably improvisations, analogous to those 
wliich find favour with Bantu tribes, or to those 
whic'h are still to be heard in Russian churches. 
As such, they could be applied as easily to the 
variable items as to the in variables ; and in- 
deed the latter as belonging to special days and 
gn^at feasts seem at first to have had the pre- 
fenmee. The examples given in the Theorists 
show this ; and the earliest large coUoction of 
two-part Organa that we have — those in the 
Winchester T roper (Henry Bradshaw Society) 
bear this out. But as the writ/cr of Organa 
became more scientific, he fastened upon those 
curious interpolations called the tropes as 
giving him his best field. For in the tropes 
only a single syllable was set to each note ; and 
this arrangement facilitated the task of writing 
and singing in two parts. So while the main 
text was sung in unison, the intercalated tropes 
gave occasion for organum. Among all the 
tropes those of the Ordinary, recurring as they 
did in frequent use, 8U})plicd the best oppor- 
tunities. The farsed KyrieSy and the tropes 
Df Gloriay Sanctus and Agnus are the best 
xamples of the earliest harmony in two 
parts. 

While this remained the position so far as 
the Mass-music was concerned through the 
12th and 13th centuries, the art of harmony 
was being considerably dcvcloj)od meanwhile, 
in another connexion, namely, by the Motet 
iq.v.). The motet in origin was a trope or 
prose that broke away from the host of which 
it had been a parasite, and set up for itself an 
independent existence. Consisting thus of a 
canto fermoy drawn out of some liturgical text, 
with one or more added parts, it acquired a 
freedom, which any composition that remained 
embedded in its liturgical position could not 
secure. The development was then made with 


considerable rapidity. New canti fernii could 
soon be taken at will, and modified freely as to 
rhythm and time values. This freedom fac ili- 
tated also the combining of a known melody 
with a canto fermOy or the superposing of new 
parts. And with this freedom came the clearer 
conception of measurable, as distinct from 
plain, chant, and the development of the Ars 
nova discantus. 

In course of time the contrapuntal skill, 
learned in connexion with the motet, became 
available for the Mass. Not merely the inter- 
calated trope but the whole liturgical melody 
then could be made mensurable and taken as 
canto fermo : and there thus enierged a setting 
in two or three parts of a whole Sa rictus or 
Agnus. The earliest known setting in parts 
of the whole ordinary comes from the first half 
of the 14th century. The canto fermo for each 
portion is drawn from the plain-song repertory. 
The result is a ‘ Mass ’ in the special sense of 
the tt^rm : but as yet there is still no unity in 
it. The combination of KyriCy Gloriay ('redoy 
Sanctus and Agnus is still fortuitous; and the 
Mass is a group of five distinct compositions in 
different modes, not a single uniform composi- 
tion in five connected movements. In the 
Gloria and Credo the liturgical intonation, as 
sung by the celebrant, is preserved; and the 
choir begins the words ‘Et in terra* and 
‘Patrem omnipotent cm * respectively. 

A further stage of d(‘velopmcnt yet remained 
which should bring the whole into a unity 
linked by common thematic material and a 
uniform tonality. This change was brought 
about only gradually in the course of the 15th 
century ; and it was to a large extemt bound up 
with the gradual emancipation of composers 
from the traditional habit of using the plain- 
chant as canto fermo throughout. When this 
was gone the component parts drew together. 
In this emancipation probably the motet led 
the way and the Mass followed. The Credo 
was the latest portion of the ordinary to be 
brought into line, partly because it was that 
which most pertinaciously preserved its old 
plain-song melody, and partly also, perhaps, 
because, like the Gloria in exedsisy it was not 
always needed, not being used on ordinary 
week-days, or in Advent and Lent. But 
eventually and by degrees all fell into line, and 
the homogeneous Mass in 5 movements arose, 
more or loss closely knit. While this emancipa- 
tion was coming, the door was also opening for 
another great advance. The thematic material 
could be polyphonically employed, imitation 
and other devices of counterpoint could come 
increasingly into use, and there arose new 
rhythmical independence among the parts. 
Thus the composer had worked himself free to 
write his four or five parts unhampered, and 
free to choose as his theme and starting-point 
either a plain-song phrase in the old manner 
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or some secular melody like ‘ L’Homme arm6 * 
or *The Western Wind,’ or else an original 
phrase or motto : free also to handle his themes 
and develop them at will. 

Those are tlie principal stages to be noted in 
tracing the development of the ‘ IVIass ’ as a 
musical form. Incidentally there are many 
curious details to be observed. It is not 
possible to do more than mention two hero. 

(1) In regard to the handling of the tenor — it 
long continued to be the lowest voice ; and this 
arrangement remained the rule even after the 
experiment had been made of placing it in the 
highest voice, or in the middle one of the parts. 
It was only in the 16th century that it became 
commonly identified with the * tenor voice.’ 

(2) In regard to the handling of the liturgical 
text — ^in the earlier stages this was sung in duo 
order and respectfully treated. The alterna- 
tion of unisonous jilain-song vith occasional 
passages set in harmony did not alter this ; 
though it had the result that the choir-books 
exhibited only some portions of the text, to 
the exclusion of the rest, which was sung to 
the plain-chant. But the growing elaboration 
of the harmonised music brought in some 
disrespect for the text. A notable example 
is afforded by the Sanctus, The settings be- 
came so long that they were not concluded by 
the time when the celebrant reached the Con- 
secration. So, to overcome this difficulty, the 
text was cut into two portions. It was 
clumsily divided. The logical point of sub- 
division would have been before the first 
‘ Hosanna,’ for that begins a new section, 
which is both historically an addition to the 
primitive Sanctus and also logically distinct 
from it ; but an unintelligent division into two 
equal halves was made at ‘ Benedictus qui 
venit.’ This gave the composer the oppor- 
tunity of dividing his work into two movements 
of more or less equal length, one occupying the 
available time up to the Consecration, and the 
other the available time after it. But the sense 
suffered ; and tliis unfortunate mishandling 
has its evil effects even until now. Musically 
it is convenient, but ritually it is indefensible. 
Other results of disrespect to the words may be 
found in the course of the history — clauses of 
the Credo are sung simultaneously by differ- 
ent voices, or omitted altogether, because the 
composer had spent too much time over the 
rest. And, more generally speaking, a habit 
of making meaningless repetitions of the 
words grew out of the exigencies of imita- 
tion and counterpoint ; and again the sense 
suffered. 

But in spite of these flaws, the develop- 
ment of the Mass as an art-form was a great 
achievement. It was completed by the early 
part of the 16th century. Since, then, though 
music has gone through many phases, and most 
of them have made some contribution to the 


great series of masses extending down to the 
present day, the form itself has rernainca 
stable. w. n. r. 

Individual Development? 

Only the briefest summary can be attempted 
here of the principal influences which have 
modified composers’ treatment of the Mass 
from the time when the individual artist 
assumed corn 2 )l'-'io freedom of action. 

(1) The development of what is known as the 
polyphonic stylo can be most consistently 
traced in the several generations of composers 
proceeding from the Netherlands, of which the 
names of Dufav, Okeghem. Obiiecht, Josquin 
DES Pb^is and Orlandus Lassus are repre- 
sentative. Various national groups owed their 
te<;hnical methods to the Nethcrland(^rs ; 
Robert Fayrfax, followed by the early Tudor 
composers, Tavermer and Tye in England, by 
Isaac in Germany, Serjuisy (Claudin), de 
Fkvin and Mouton in Franco, are representa- 
tive names. The Italian school of the 16th 
century, of which Palestrina is the head and 
forefront, drew to itself composers both from 
the Netherlands and Spain (see Gterrero, 
Morales, Victoria), and form(*d the culmina- 
tion of the style (see under Polyphony : Prin- 
ciples of the 16th century). William Byrd, 
whose three masses are masterpieces, is the last 
landmark of the contrapuntal Mass in England, 
after religious and political considerations had 
banished the Latin Office from the English 
Church. (Se^e Service.) 

Up to this point church music with the Mass 
as its central feature had guidc'd S(*cular music 
(cf. Madrigal). From the k'ginning of the 
17th century onward the growth of instru- 
ments and the rise of the opera becoming the 
most potent factors in the development of the 
art as a whole, reversed this position. Hcncc- 
forw^ard developments in the music of the Mass 
(as of all oth(!r Latin church music) consisted 
in the adoption of the devices of secular 
music.’^ 

(2) The method adopted by Viadana (q.v.) 
in his ‘ Cento concerti ccclesiastici ’ introduced 
new principles of construction into church 
music (see Thorough-bass). His Mass for 
1-3 voices wdth bafiso continuo for organ (1605) 
marks the starting- pfiint of the new stylo in 
which Bancitieri, Merula and other Italians 
followed him. In the first half of the century 

! the conflict between the polyphonic and mono- 
dic styles, the ecclesiastical and the secular, is 
traceable in composers of the Roman school. 
The victory of the latter, however, soon be- 
comes decisive. The growth of instrumental 
accompaniment keeps pace with the operatic 
orchestra ; the musical form accommodates 
itself to the aria, the dramatic chorus and 

1 The Motu Proprlo of Pope Pius X. (1903), In claiming polyphonic 
music together with that of the Gregorian chant aa proper to the 
•acred oilloea, la hlatorlcally accurate. 
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ensemble of solo-singers. The masses of Ales- on the old tune, * L’Homme arme,’ it survived 
sandro vScarlatti exhibit fully all the qualities through the 18th century in Italy, notably by 
of his style in opera and cantata.^ means of the teaching of Padre Maiitijni, to 

(3) Broadly speaking, the same is true of the find more than a reflection of its original manner 

Neapolitan school which followed Scarlatti in in the contrapuntal masses of Cherubini. An 
thel8thcontury,ofwhichViNCi, Leo, Durante ever-decreasing stream of what came to be 
and Perqolesi are representative. They are known as a cappella works (in distinction from 
a ‘ school ’ in virtue of their operatic produc- the operatic and instrumental masses) trickled 
tions, and they wrote masses in the style cul- through the ages, and the tradition was main- 
tivat(*d by the theatre.® tained more vigorously in the Catholic churches 

(4) Bach’s Mass in B minor stands alone as of Southern Germany than anywhere else in 

a supreme musicjal setting of the Mass in the Europe. It has been enriched through that 

middle of the 18th century. It must be re- revival of scholarship in the latter half of the 

membered, however, that it was not conceived 19th century which has included research into 

primarily as a setting of the Mass as a whole, the principles of the ancient plain-song, carried 

but was begun with a view to performance of on by the monks of Solesmes (g.v.), the re- 

those parts of the text sung in Lutheran study of the Modes (g.v.), the publication of 

churches. The whole might be more fitly con- the complete works of Palestrina (see Haberl), 

sidered to be a series of church cantatas. The and of much other music of the same period, 

splitting up of Gloria and Credo into distinct In England it has had the special stimulus of 

movements (soli and chorus), according to the w'hat almost amounts to a rediscovery of a 

individual taste of the composer, had already national school of composition of the 16th 

b(^corae prevalent in the more elaborate set- century, ranging from Taverner to Byrd.® 

tings intended for liturgical use, and was the The realisation of these achievements of the 

natural outcome of the adoption of the aria past has brought several significant works from 

form into the Mass. modern composers of which the Maas by H. 

(5) Later in the century the Viennese school Vaughan Williams is an outstanding example, 

as represented by the two brothers Haydn, c. 

and by Mozart, dominated the situation and bibijograi*hy 

lasted into the 19th century in the works of ip , i* Tell: bibigoo. (Leipzig, 

_ , 1013.) Tell *2 not yt‘t inibhshed. 

Beethoven, Schubert, Hummel and others. a. Hounkrioh : Uesseund Requiem teitBaydnundMotart,vi>.M%, 

mi 1 . r • • 1-1 /V5»,>r.n 1(111(1 1 

The style, in so far as it is anything besides 
purely individualistic, is governed by the con- 
ditions of patronage in which composers 
worked. The resources of the private chapels 
and the wishes of patrons determined the form 
of the works produced, in many cases entirely 
unfitting them for transference to the condi- 
tions of public worship. 

(6) The rise of the public concert in the 19th 
century completes the list of secular influences 
operating on the composition of the Mass. 

Beethoven’s ‘ Missa solcnnis ’ in D, despite its 
ecclesiastical origin, stands beside its com- 
panion work, the ‘ (’horal Symphony,’ as music 
for public performance on the scale of the 
festival choir and symphonic’, orchestra. The 
most conspicuous Masses and Requiems of the 
century arc essentially works of the concert- 
room. To this catt^gory belong those of Spohr, 

Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt, Verdi, Dvorak, 

Bruckner, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of them were undertaken for special occasions 
of the Church. In all, despite their different 
styles, the text is regarded as a libretto for 
dramatic and emotional treatment in music 
intended to be hoard as a self-sufficient work 
of art. 

(7) Meantime, the tradition of strict church 
writing was not entirely destroyed. From 
Cartsstmi, the last composer to write a Mass 

* See Dent, AUxtandro Scarlatti. 

* The maHHefi of this school are amply quoted from by Alfred 
Orel in Adler's Bandbueh der MtuikqatchieMe, p. 471, at tag. 


Gvil>(> Ai*i.Kii : Znr Ocschichle der Wiener Mesxenkomposition in 
der zweiten Hdlfte dex 17. Jakrhundertt. S.z.M.W. Helt 4, 
19 IG. 

JoOANM Ruck : JIandxehriftliehe mitxallen in Steiermark. pp. 200, 
pi. 10. (Graz and Vienna, 1910.) See notice in 
Oct. 19*20, p. SO. 

MAS8A1N0 (Massaini), Tiburtio {h. Cre- 
mona), August inian monk, maestro di cappella 
at Salo 1687, Prague 1590, Salzburg 1591, 
Cremona 1594, Piacenza 1598 and Lodi 1600. 
He composed masses, psalms, motets, madri- 
gals, also canzonas, including one each for 8 
trombones, for 4 violins and 4 lutes, and one for 
16 trombones. (For list see Q.-L . ; Riermnn.) 

MASS ART, Joseph Lambert (6. Liege, July 
19, 1811 ; d. Paris, Feb. 13, 1892), a famous 
violin teacher, professor at the Paris (km- 
servatoire. Massart received his first instruc- 
tion in violin-playing from an amateur named 
Delavau, who was so impressed with the talent 
displayed by his pupil, that he persuaded the 
municipal authorities of Liege to grant him a 
scholarship which would enable him to study in 
Paris. On his arrival in the city Massart sought 
admission as a student to the Conservatoire, 
but was refused by the then director, Cherubini, 
on account of his being a foreigner. Notwith- 
standing this first rebuff, Massart’s gifts were 
soon recognised by Rudolph Kreutzer, who 

3 The coincidence of the connecratlon of the Roman Oatholio 
Cathedral at Westmlnater with the Issue of the Jtfofu Propria on 
church music of Pope Pius X., and the fact that the new Cathedral, 
under the musical direction of R. R. Tehry [q.r.), eel Itself to 
illustrate the principles in the revival of polyphony, havinR special 
regard to the old English music, gave composers and other English 
musicians practical experience of the style beyond anything which 
pure scholarship could afford. 
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willingly undertook the task of developing the 
young artist’s talents. Although Massart be- 
came a fine executant under Kreutzer’s tuition, 
yet, on account of his excessive shyness, he never 
attained much fame as a public player. An 
instance of his modesty, when his performance 
with Liszt of the Kreutzer Sonata was shouted 
down by an audience anxious to hear Liszt’s 
Fantasia on ‘ Robert le Liable,’ is related by 
Sir Charles Halle in his Autobiography. In 
1843 the Paris Conservatoire appointed him 
professor of the violin, and in this position his 
energy and thoroughness gained for him a 
world-wide renown. Among his many famous 
pupils wore : Henri Wieniawski, Lotto, Pablo 
de Sarasate, Martin Marsick and Teresina Tua. 
Massart was an excellent quartet- player, and 
together with his wife, Louise Aglae Marson — 
who succeeded Farrenc as professor of piano at 
the Paris Conservatoire — ^gave many delightful 
chamber-music concerts. 

Bihl. — ^Henkt C. Lahek, Famout ViniinltU of To-day and Foiior- 
day (Buslon, 1899) ; F^iis ; Ba^. ^ . 

E. H.-A. 

MASiS^X FijLix Marie (known as Victor) 
(6. Loriont, Mar. 7. 1822; d. Paris, July 6, 
1884), entered the Conservatoire at 12, obtained 
the first prizes for piano, harmony and fugue, 
and in 1844, after some years’ study with 
Hal6vy, the Grand Prix do Rome for composi- 
tion. His cantata ‘ Le Kenegat ’ was given 
three times at the Opera (Feb. 1845), a rare 
event. During his stay in Rome ho composed 
a ‘ Messe solennelle,’ performed at the church 
of St. Louis des Franijais (May 1, 1846), a careful 
and clever work, though wanting in religious 
sentiment — never Masse’s strong point. The 
unpublished score is in tne library of the Con- 
servatoire. After his two years in Rome he 
travelled through Italy and Germany, and re- 
turned to Paris, whore he was much appreciated 
in society. Publishers readily accepted his 
‘ Melodies ’ and ‘ Romances,’ and he gained 
access to the stage with little delay. * La 
Chambre gothiquo ’ (Opera -Comique, 1849), 
and ‘ La Chantouse voilee,’ one-act (Opera- 
Comique, Nov. 26, 1850), were followed by 
‘ Galath^e,’ two acts (Apr. 14, 1852), and ‘ I^es 
Noces de Jeannette ’ (Feb. 4, 1853), a charming 
lyric comedy in 1 act. These early successes 
justified the hope that in Mass6 the French stage 
had found a composer as fruitful and melodious, 
if not as original, as Auber ; but his later efforts 
wore less fortunate. ‘ La Reine Topaze ’ (Dec. 
27, 1856) indeed succeeded completely, but ‘ La 
Fiancee du Liable’ (June 3, 1854), ‘Miss 
Fauvette ’ (Feb. 13, 1855), ‘ Les Saisons ’ (Lee. 
22, 1855), ‘ Les Chaises k portours * (Apr. 28, 
1858), ‘La F6e Carabosse ’ (Mar. 7, 1859), 
‘ Mariette la Promise * (1862), ‘ La Mule de 
Pedro ’ (Mar. 6, 1863), ‘ Fior d’ Aliza ’ (Feb. 5, 

1866) , and ‘ lAi Fils du brigadier’ (Feb. 25, 

1867) , though fairly received, soon disappeared. 
Some, however, contain good music, especially 


* Les Saisons * and ‘ Fior d’ Aliza.* In 1860 he 
became chorus-master to the Op6ra and in 1 866 
succeeded Leborne as professor of composition 
at the Conservatoire — ^gratifying appointments, 
as showing the esteem of his brother artists, 
although the work they entailed left him little 
time for composition. On June 20, 1872, he 
was elected to the Institut as successor to 
Auber. 

After a long period of silence Mass6 produced 
‘ Paul et Virginie,’ three acts (Nov. 15, 1876 ; 
given in Italian at Co vent Garden, Juno 1, 
1878). In spite of its success and its evident 
ambition, this opera seems loss original and loss 
homogeneous in style than ‘ Galatheo ’ or ‘ Les 
Noces de Jeannette,’ and its best parts, as in all 
his operas, are the short pieces and the simple 
romances. 

To complete the list of his operas we may 
mention ‘ La favorita e la schiava ’ (Venice, 
1855), and ‘ Le Cousin Marivaux’ (Baden, 
1857) ; also two drawing-room operettas, ‘ Le 
Prix de famille ’ and ‘ Uno Loi somptuaire ’ 
(published in 1879). He published throe sots of 
twenty songs each, selected from his numerous 
romances. Many of these are charming little 
pieces. In 1877 he was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. G. C. 

A painful illness compelled him to resign 
his post at the Op6ra in 1876, and rendered 
him totally incapable of active work. Luring 
seven years of suffc^ring his only consolation lay 
in composition, and in this way his opera ‘ Uno 
Nuit de Cleopatre,’ intended for the ()pera, was 
written. After his death, a representation of 
the work took place at the Opera-Comique ir 
the composer’s honour (Apr. 25, 1885), though 
the reception of ‘ Paul et Virginie ’ did not 
hold out much hope of success for a work 
evidently written in the same style and aiming 
too high. A. J. 

Btbl. — JjKo Delibes, Ifotire stir Victor Masai; Delaborbb, Notice 
tur la vie et tea ouvrayea de Victor Masai (Carla, 18SS, 1888). 

MASSENET, Jules J^mile P’Ri:T)^:Rio 
(6. Montaud, near St. Iiltieiine, May 12, 1842 ; 
d. Paris, Aug. 13, 1912) was one of the most 
famous composers of French opera of his day. 

When Massenet was 6 years old his father, 
an ironmaster and the inventor of a steel- 
hammer, was obliged for reasons of ill-health 
to leave his foundry and remove to Paris. 
Here his mother, who was his father’s second 
wife and bore three other musical children 
besides the composer, helped to support the 
family by turning her musical talents to account 
and giving lessons on the pianoforte. From her 
he first learnt to play, and at the ago of 1 1 be was 
sufficiently advanced in music to be able to 
pass successfully into the Conservatoire, whore 
he became a pupil of Adolphe Laurent at the 
pianoforte, and of Savard in solfege. When 
the family, again for reasons of health, left 
Paris for Chamb6ry, he went too, but returned 
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for good after some months’ absence, and in 
1860 entered Reber’s harmony class and 
shortly after took up composition with 
Ambroise Thomas. Whilst still at the Con- 
servatoire he earned a small pittance first by 
playing triangle at the Gymnase, and then by 
acting as drummer three nights a week at the 
Theatre Lyrique, and with the knowledge of 
instrumentation which he thus acquired he 
scored for orchestra a Mcass for military band 
by Adam. After having won successively the 
first prize for pianoforte, and the second and 
first prizes for fugue, he gained the ‘ Prix de 
Rome* in 1863 with a cantata, ‘David Rizzio.* 
At the Villa Meditii, where he had as fellow- 
students Carolus Duran the painter and 
Chaplain the engraver, he met Liszt, and at his 
request gave lessons to the daughter of Mme. 
Sainte-Marie who, before his throe years in 
Rome wore up, became his wife. On bis 
return to Paris with the MS. of an opera, 
‘ Esmeralda,* w'hich was never performed or 
printed, he was again driven to do hack-work, 
but owing to the influenco of Ambroise Thomas 
had his first opera, ‘ La Grand’tante,’ produced 
at the Opera-Comique (1867), and Pasdeloup 
played his first orclicstral suite at one of his 
popular concerts the saim’! year. Soon after 
this ho made the ac(piaintance of Hartmann 
the publisher, who aeccqjted his two song- 
cycles ‘ Poemo d’avril ’ and ‘ Pocme du 
souvenir.’ After the Fraiuio- Prussian War 
his second orchestral suite, ‘Scenes hongroises,* 
was played by Pasdeloup ; and then by the 
production of his opera-(5oraique ‘ Don Cesar 
de Bazan ’ in thn'C acts and four tableaux 
(1872) he found himself in the front rank of 
the younger composers of the day\ An opera, 
‘ Meduse,’ compbdod two years before this, 
remains unpublished, and another one, ‘ La 
Coupti du roi do Thule,’ w'as never jxjrformed, 
for though it gained a proxime acc-essit in a 
competition organ istjd by the Ministere des 
Beaux -Arts, Massenet recognised the justice 
of the jury’s opinion that it was unsuited to 
the stage, and remodelled the best numbers, 
transferring some of them to his next opera, 
*Lo Roi de Lahore’ (1877), and others to the 
incidental music which he wrote for Leconte 
de Lisle’s drama Les Erynnie^ (1873). This 
incidental musics did not make much impression, 
but it contained an air which, issued sepa- 
rately as an ‘ l^llcgie ’ with accompaniment for 
violoncello and pianoforte, became one of the 
most famous of all his songs. 

Between the production of ‘ Don Cesar de 
Bazan * and that of ‘ Le Roi de Lahore ’ came 
two small operas produced in the Cercle de 
rUnion Artistique — ‘ L’ Adorable Bel - Boul,’ 
which was supj)ressed by the composer, and 
‘ B^rengdre et Anatole * — together with a large 
harvest of miscellaneous works in the shape 
of two more orchestral suites* * Sc^es drama- 


tiques ’ and * Scenes pittoresques,’ an ‘ Ouver- 
ture de Concert,’ an overture to Phedre, a 
‘ Sarabande espagnole ’ for orchestra, some 
choruses for four equal voices, various works 
for pianoforte, and a number of songs and ducts. 
The most important, however, of his com- 
positions at this period (1872-77), was the 
oratorio, or ‘ Sacred Drama * as it was called, 
‘ Marie Magdoloine,’ which was produced by 
Colonne in 1873 with Mme. Paulino Viardot- 
Garcia in the part of the Magdalen, and which 
at once brought him fame. In 1906 this work 
was rearranged as an opera and given at the 
Opera-Comique, with Mine. Aino Ackte and 
M. Salignac in the parts of the Magdalen and 
Christ. Owing to the success of the music in 
its original form as an oratorio, Massenet 
composed two more works on much the same 
model, ‘ Eve ’ (1875), which was almost as 
groat a success as ‘ Marie Magdclcino ’ and 
‘ La Vierge ’ (1880), which was a failure. Soon 
after the production of ‘ Le Roi de Lahore ’ he 
wrote a cantata, ‘ Narcisse,’ for voice and 
orchestra, and eventually three more orchestral 
suites, ‘ Scenes napolitaines,’ ‘ Scenes al- 
saciennes,’ and ‘ Scenes de feerie,’ all of 
which were produced at the Concerts du 
Chatelet. These, with a short work, ‘ Biblis,’ 
for voice and orchestra, another oratorio, ‘ La 
Terre promise ’ (1900), a pianoforte concerto 
(1903) and various songs, practically constit ute, 
wdth the works already mentioned, the w hole 
of Massenet’s miscellaneous output. Every 
thing else was written for the theatre. 

In 1881 ‘ Herodiado ’ was produced at 
Brussels, wdiere it enjoyed success for a season, 
and after being partly rewritten was given 
throe years later in Paris at the Opera lialien, 
w'here it was sung in Italian with Victor 
Maurel, Fides-Dovrios, Tremelli and the two 
De Reszkos in the cast. It did not meet with 
favour at the time, though when revived in 
1903 at the Th6atre de la Gaite, with Emma 
Calve as Salome, it soon grew into public 
favour, and has since then l>een popular in 
America, where Lina Cavalieri has played 
Salome, and has even penetrated into England, 
having been given under the title of ‘ Salome,* 
with the scene transferred to Ethiopia and 
certain details altered to suit the require- 
ments of British taste, at Co vent Garden 
in 1904. ‘ Manon,’ which came out at the 

Opera-Comique in 1884, is usually considered 
to be Massenet’s operatic masterpiece. In 
it he used leading themes in the manner of 
Wagner and tried the experiment of having 
the dialogue not sung in the usual recitativo 
secco but spoken over a slightly orchestrated 
accompaniment. The work has been played 
in the leading opera-houses in most countries, 
and the number of famous singers who have 
been heard in the rdles of Manon and Des 
Grieux is legion. 
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His other works for the stage are as 
follows : 

‘ Cld • (Op^ra, 1886). 

* Ksclarmonde/ lyric drama In 4 acte (Opdra-Comlque, May 15, 1889). 

* Le Mage/ opera in 5 acta (Op^ra, Mar. 16, 1K91). 

‘ Werther,’ opera In 3 acta (Vienna, Feb. 16, J89‘i). 

' Le Carillon,' 1-act ))allct (Vienna, Feb. 21, 1892). 

* Thais,' lyric comedy in 3 acts (Op^ra, 1894). 

* Le Portrait de Manon/ op4ra-comiqae in 1 act (Op4ra>Comique, 

May 8, 1894). 

* La Navarralse,’ lyric drama in 2 acts (London, Covent Garden, 

June 20, 1894, BrnH.sels later in the same year, and Paris 1895). 

‘ Sapho,’ lyric play in 5 acts (Opira-Comlciue. Nov. 27, 1897). 

' Ceiidrillon,' fairy tale in 4 acts (Op4ra-C'oniique. May 1899). 
Grisiilidis,' in 3 acts and a prologue (Opdra-Comlque, Nov. 20, 
1901). 

Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame,’ * miracle * In 3 acts (Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 18, lOO'J ; Covont Garden, June 14, 1906). 

Chtfrubin,* * oum4die chantee,’ in 3 acts (Op^ra*Oomique, Feb. 14, 
1905). 

‘ Arlane,’ opera in 6 acts (Op4ra, Oct. 31, 1906), 

* Thert'se,' musical drama In 2 acts (Monte Carlo, 1907). 

* Bacchus,' opera in 4 acts (Optira, May 1, 1909). 

* Don Quichutte,’ hendc comedy in 5 acta (Monte Carlo, Feb. 19, 

1910). 

' Boraa,' tragic opera in 5 acts (Monte Carlo, 1912). 

' Panurge,’ lyric comedy in 4 acts (Paris, 1913). 

'CWopitre ’ (Monte Carlo, 1914). 

* Amadis,' legendary opera in 4 acts (Monte Cjirlo, 1924). 

Besides these operas Massenet wrote a one- 
act ballet, ‘ Cendrillon ’ (Vienna, 1892), and a 
divertissement- ballet in two acts, ‘ La Cigale,’ 
as well as incidental music to Sardou’s plays 
Theodora and Le Crocodile (Th. Porte St. 
Martin, 1884, 1886) and to Phedre (Th. 
Sarah Bernhardt, 1901). He also orchestrated 
and completed the opera ‘ Kassya,’ which 
Delibes had left unfinished at the time of his 
death. 

In 1878 he was appointed professor of 
advanced composition at the Conservatoire, 
whore Alfred Bruneau, (iustave Leroux, 
Gabriel TMerne and (iustavo Cliarpontier were 
amongst his pupils, and held the post until 
his death. The same year he was elected a 
member of the Academie des Beaux Arts in 
place of Bazin, whom ho had succeeded at the 
Conservatoire, and to the exclusion, by five 
votes, of Saint - Saens. He was only 36 
at the time, and was the youngest member 
ever elected to the Academie dos Boaux-Arts. 
In 1876 he was decorated with the Legion 
d’Honnour and became Grand-Officier in 1899. 

During his lifetime, and for a period of some 
forty years, Massenet, thanks to his undoubted 
gifts for melody of a suave, voluptuous char- 
acter — gifts which are as much in evidence in 
his operas and larger choral and orchestral 
works as in his songs for single voice and 
pianoforte — ^ingratiated himself with that large 
section of the public which, whether in Paris 
or elsewhere, regards music as an agreeable 
after-dinner entertainment. At the same 
time he was a sufficiently astute musician not 
merely to reflect the taste of his day (which he 
gratified by his regular and effortless supply of 
what M. Vincent dTndy called a ‘ discreet and 
semi-religious eroticism *) but even to some 
extent to mould it. By grafting the idiom of 
Gounod on to the method of Wagner with a 
sensibility to the requirements of singers and 
an understanding of effective but conventional 
characterisation that belonged essentially to 
the theatre, he succeeded in appealing to * the 
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average sensual man ’ ^ without alienating those 
who expected opera to be something more than 
a series of pleasant tunes. His own tunes, 
whilst invariably singable, were usually short- 
winded and, in the operas at least, had a way 
of reverting, after a series of mild attempts 
at getting under way, to a restatement of 
the initial subject ; the orchestration, often 
])iquant, was unambitious and varied little 
from scene to scene. In fact with all his skill 
as a composer Massenet was strictly confined 
by a temperament of narrow range, so that to 
have heard ‘ Manon ’ is to have heard the 
whole of him. His personal charm and the 
continued vogue during the last quarter of 
the 19th century of the kind of musical 
delicacies he enjoyed purveying, account for 
Ills popularity during his lifetime. Tiitu'c have 
since been signs of reaction. But however far 
this reaction may go it would he absurd to deny 
that within its marked limitations, of which 
ho himself was obviously aware, * Manon,* 
so eminently typical both of the composer 
and of the public for which ho wrote, is in its 
own way a masterpiece. 

Btai.. — SfeRi), Muxiriens franfaii d'aujourd’hui, 2nd ed., 1921, 
■with bibliography and list of worlts ; BaANCo0H, Matttnel (Paris, 
1922). 

L. W. H. 

MASS 0 L, Jean Etienne Auguste 
(6. Lodeve, Herault, 1802 ; d. Paris, Oct. 31, 
1887), was taught singing xit the Paris Conser- 
vatoire in 1823-26, and gained a first prize 
there. He made his debut at the Op6ra as 
Licinius (‘ Vestale ’), Nov. 17, 1825, and re- 
mained there until Oct. 8, 1845. He first 
played second tenor parts in several new operas 
and the baritone parts of Tell and Jolico'ur 
(‘ Philtre ’), etc. He played for a time in 
Brussels, London (Drury Lane, 1846), etc., and 
returned as principal baritone to the Opera in 
1850, where he remained until his farewell 
benefit, Jan. 14, 1858. The Emperor was 
present on that occasion, immediately after the 
attempt made on his life by Orsini on his arrival 
at the theatre. His best new parts were Reuben 
(Auher’s ‘ Enfant prodigue ’), Dec. 6, 1850, and 
Ahasuerus fHal6vy’s ‘ Juif errant’), Apr. 23, 
1852. He was a good singer, admirably suited 
for heroic drama, having the proper figure and 
height, and a splendid voice. A. c. 

MASSON, Elizabeth (6. 1806 ; d. Jan. 9, 
1865), was taught singing by Mrs. Henry 
Smart, sen., and in Italy by Mme. Pasta. She 
made her first appearance in public at Ella's 
second subscription concert, in the Argyll 
Rooms, Mar. 11, 1831, and sang afterwards at 
the Ancient Concerts, Mar. 16, 1831, and at the 
Philharmonic, Mar. 11, 1833; she sang fre- 
quently at those Societies* concerts during a 
public career of about twelve years, and revived 
there forgotten airs of Handel, Purcell, Pergo- 
lesi, Gluck, Mozart, etc. She was in great 

1 * The average seusual luau ' is a staudardised Freoch phrase. 
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roquost at private concerts, since she possessed, 
apart from her musical attainments, great 
talents and accomplishments, and was an 
excellent linguist. She sang occasionally in 
oratorio, viz. at the festival in Westminster 
Abbey, 1834, and at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, where she took the parts of Solomon, 
Nov. 22, 1839, and Storge on the revival of 
‘ Jephtha,’ Apr. 7, 1841. She afterwards de- 
voted herself to teaching and composition. 
She wrote many songs to the words of Scott, 
Byron, Adelaide Proctor, etc., and edited a 
series of ‘ Original Jacobite Songs ’ (Lonsdale, 
1839), and ‘ Songs for the Classical Vocalist * 
(Leader Cock, first series of twelve songs, 
1845 ; a second series, 18G0), which enjoyed a 
wcll-descrvcd popularity. She founded the 
Royal Society of Female Musicians in 1839 
(see Royal Society of Musicians), and was 
its hon. treasurer until her death. A. C. 

MASTER, THE, see Schauspieldirektor. 

MATASSINS (Matacins ; Matachins) — also 
called Bouffons — a dance of men in armour, 
popular in France during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. It was probably derived from tho 
ancient Pyrrhic dance, although tho name 
has boon traced to an Arabic root. Johan 
Tabourot in his Orchesographie (Langres, 1588) 
gives a long and interesting account of this 
dance, with six illustrations of tho different 
positions of the dancers, 

‘ qui soiit vestu.H <l<i ix'tits corcclcts, auec Ambries 6s 
espaiilos, et soubs la (X'inturc. une petite do tafTetats 
sonbz icelles, le inoriori do papier der6, les bras nuds, 
les sonneties aiix iambes, l’esp6e au poiiig droit, le 
boudier au poing gaulche.* 

The Matassins were four in number, generally 
all men, but sometimes twm men and two women. 
They danced several distiuc't figures, between 
which they performed mimic fights with one 
another. Moliero has introduced Matassins 
into his com^dio-ballct of ‘ M. do Pourceaugnac,’ 
and the dance is said to Inive been common at 
Bordeaux, Marseilles and Strassburg as late as 
1735. Tho following, according to Tabourot, 
is tho air which usually accompanied the dance. 
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MATELOTTE, a Dutch sailors’ dance some- 
what similar to the Enghsh hornpipe. The 
dancers wore wooden shoes, and their arras were 
interlaced behind their backs. The music of 
the Matolotte consists of two parts in 2-4 time, 
and is remarkable for its short decided rhythm. 
There is a sabot dance in Lortzing’a ‘ Czaar und 
Zimmermann,’ but it is not a true Matelotte, 


being written in waltz time. Schubert, Die 
Tanzmusik (Leipzig, 1867) gives an example of 
the time. w. b. s. 

MATERNA, Amalie (Frau Friedrich) 
{h. St. Goorgen, Styria, July 10, 1845 ; d. Jan. 18, 
1918), a distinguished prima donna in German 
opera. 

Her father was a schoolmaster at St. Georgen. 
Her first stage appearance was made at the 
Thalia-Theater, Gratz, about 1864. She married 
soon afterwards Karl Friedrich, a popular 
German actor, and together w'ith him was 
engaged at the suburban Karlstheater, Vienna, 
where she sang for some time in operetta. But 
her quahficatioris for tho higher lyrical walks 
could not long remain undiscovered, and in 
1869 she made her debut at the Imperial Opera 
House as Sohka in the ‘ Africaine,’ with signal 
success, at once winning for herself a high 
position among opera-singers of tho German 
school. With a soprano voice of unusual 
volume, compass and sustaining power, a fine 
stage presencje, and much musical and dramatic 
intclhgence, Materna left nothing to be desired 
in the great Wagner parts. At the Wagnoi 
Festival at Bayreuth, 1876, she first earned a 
world- w'ido reputation by her magnificent im- 
personation of Br unnhildo in the Nibelungen 
Trilogy. She sang in England with great 
success at tho Wagner concerts at the Albert 
Hall in 1877. She was tho first exponent of 
the part of Kundry in ‘Parsifal,’ on July 28, 
1882, at Bayreuth, and she retired on Apr. 23, 
1897. B. T. 

MATHIEU, Emile Louis Victor (6. Lille, 
Oct. 16, 1844), composer and teacher, was tho 
son of musical parents, his father having been 
eminent as a singer and as director of the 
theatre at Antwerp, while his mother was a pro- 
fessor of singing in the Academie des Boaux- 
Arts at Louvain. Emile Mathieu began his 
studies very early at tlie Brussels Conservatoire, 
and in 1869 obtained tlie second Prix de Rome 
with his cantata, ‘ La Mort du Tasse,’ which 
was performed four years afterwards in Brus- 
sels. In 1881 he was appointed director of the 
Academic de Musique at Louvain, and moved 
from there to Ghent, where he succeeded 
Adolphe Samuel as director of the Conserva- 
toire Royal ( 1 896-1924). His compositions in- 
clude a Te Deum for soli, chorus and orchestra; 
six Ballads from Goethe for voice and piano ; 
three descriptive poems, ‘ Lo Hoyoux,’ ‘ Freyir * 
and ‘ Le Sorbier,’ for soli, chorus and orchestra. 
For the stage he has composed a series of dram- 
atic works, of which, for the most part, he has 
written the words himself : ‘ Richilde,* in four 
acts (the leading part created by Mme. Rose 
Caron at the Theatre de la Monnaie in 1888) ; 
* L’Enfance de Roland ’ (1889) ; and three 
operas-comiques, dating from his earlier years — 
‘ Georges Dandin ’ (after Moli^re), given at 
Brussels in 1879 ; ‘ L’Exchange ’ (Li^ge, 1863) . 
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and * Le Bemoise ’ (Brussels, 1885) to a poem 
by M. Lucien Solvay. M. K. 

MATHILDE DI SHABRAN, opera bufla in 
3 acts; music by Rossini. Produced ApoUo 
Theatre, Rome, in the Carnival of 1821 ; 
Theatre Italien, Paris, 1867 ; in London, 
King’s Theatre, Julv 3, 1823. G. 

MATILDA OF HUNGARY, opera in 3 acts ; 
libretto by Bunn, music by W. Vincent Wallace. 
Produced Drury Lane, Feb. 22, 1847. 

MATINS (Lat. matutinae ; officium main- 
tinum), the first division of the Canonical 
Hours. It contains the great Responds of the 
Gregorian Repertory, and a largo portion also 
of the Antiphons of that collection. (See 
Gregorian Music.) w. h. f. 

MATRIMONIO SEGRETO, IL, opera buffa 
in 2 acts ; libretto by Bcrtatti, adapted from 
Colman’s Clandestine Marriage, music by Cima- 
rosa. Produced Vienna in 17 92; London, 1794*; 
Paris, May 10, 1801 ; in English, Coven t 
Garden, Nov. 1, 1842, and with new translation 
by W. Grist, Crystal Palace. Dec. 13, 1877. G. 

MATTEI, Filippo (commonly known as 
•Pipo’), a violoncellist in London, and performer 
at the operas given by the Royal Academy of 
Music in the theatres in the Haymarket in 
the early 18th century. His claim to remem- 
brance is based on Handel’s MS. conducting 
score of the opera ‘ Muzio Scaevola,’ in which 
‘ Pipo * is mentioned as the composer of the 
first act, which has often been ascribed to 
Attilio Ariosti {q.v.), the second and third 
being by Bononcini and Handel respectively. 
See Chrysander’s G, F, Handel, vol. ii. p. 66, 
where the opera ‘ Arsace, overo Ainore e 
Maest&i* is attributed to him. See also Mus, 
AnU i. 256. M. 

MATTEI, Stanislao, Abbatb (6. Bologna, 
Feb. 10, 1760 ; d. May 12, 1825), pupil of 
Martini and master of Rossini. Though of 
humble parentage (his father was a locksmith) 
ho was sent to the Latin school. Having been 
present accidentally at a service in the Minorite 
convent, he was so enchanted with the music 
that he became a constant attendant, and thus 
attracted the notice of Padre Martini, by who.se 
advice he entered upon his noviciate. Master 
and pupil became tenderly attached, and as 
soon as Mattel had been ordained he became 
the Padre’s confessor, and remained with him 
tiU his death. He acted as Martini’s deputy 
from 1770, and succeeded him as maestro di 
cap|)ella. From 1776 his compositions were 
produced in the service. On the suppression 
of the monasteries in 1798 he went to live with 
his aged mother, and began an active career as 
a teacher. From this time he was known as 
the Abbate Mattel. Later he became maestro 
di cappella of San Petronio, and professor of 
counterpoint at the Liceo from its foundation 
In 1804. Among his pupils were Rossini, 

> Afloordlng to «r. b. ; Gfoto gare Jan. 35, 1808. 


Morlacchi, Donizetti, Perotti, Robuschi, Pal- 
merini, Bortolotti, TadoUni, Tesei and Pilotti, 
who succeeded him at San Petronio. He lived 
in complete retirement, accessible only to his 
pupils. He was president of the Filarmonici 
in 1790 and 1794, and was a member of the 
Subalpine Academic and of the Institut de 
France (Jan. 24, 1824). Ho had a thorough 
practical acquaintance witli tlie old traditions, 
as may be seen by his Prattica d’ accompagna- 
mento sopra hassi numerati, 3 vols. (Bologna, 
1788, 1829, 1830), which consists mainly of 
weU-chosen examples, with a few rules. The 
libraries of San Giorgio and the Minorite convent 
in Bologna contain most of his compositions, 
including eight masses, mu(jh church music, 
and the scores of an intermezzo, ‘ La bottega del 
libraio,* and of a Passion performed in 1792. 

Bmi..— Fiiiirro Canuti, Vita di Stanislao Mattel (Bologna, 1829, 
'With portrait). F. G. 

MATTEIS, (1) Nicola, an eminent Italian 
violinist, came to England about 1072. The 
earliest notice of him is found in Evelyn’s 
Diary under date of Nov. 19, 1 674 ; 

‘ I heard that stupendous violin. Signor Nlcholao 
(with otiier rare musicians), whom 1 never licard 
mortal man exceed on that instrument, lie had a 
stroke so sweet, and made it speak like the voice of a 
man, and, when he pleased, like a concert of several 
instruments. He did wondens upon a note, and was 
an excellent compo.ser. Here was also that rare 
lutanist, Dr. Wallgrave, but nothing approaclied the 
violin in Nicholao’s hand. He played such ravishing 
things as astonished us all.^ 

Roger North also * speaks very highly of his 
abilities. When he first came to England ho 
exhibited many singularities of conduct which 
he afterwards abandoned. He published hero, 
without date (about 1688) : 

<1) *AriR, preludlj, alemande, sarabande, etc., per U Tlollna 
Ubro i>rirao.' 

(2) ‘ Alire Arie, etc., plb difDcile e Btudlose per U vlollno. Libro 
■ecundo.' 

(3) * Ayres for the Violin, to wit, rrchides, Pugefl, AIrmanda, 
Barabanda, Coiiranta, Glguca, Fanclca, nivlsiona, aud llkewiae other 
I’aaaagea, Introductiona, and Fugnea for .Single aud Double Ht()[>a 
with diviaioua Homewhat more artificial for the improving «>f the 
Hand upon the Baiue-Viol or Harpaichord. The Third aud Fourth 
Booka.’ 

This last has the date 1686 concealed in the 
ornamentations of the title-page ; other books 
of the series are dated 1687, The books are in 
oblong octavo, engraved on copper-plates by 
T. Greenhill. A set was sold at the Taphouse 
sale in 1 905. Ho was likewise author of 

* The FalM Conaonanres of Mualck, or, Tnatructions for playing a 
true Baae upon the Ouittarre, with Choice I'lxamplea and clear Ulrec- 
tiona to enaidn any man In a nhort time to play all Musical) Ayrea. 
A great help llkewiae to tlione that would play exactly upon thtf 
Harpaichord, Lute, or Baae-Vlol, ahewlng the delicacy of all Accords, 
and how to apply them In their proper placea. In four parts,* 

— ^which even in North’s time had become 
scarce, and is now excessively rare. In 1696 
Mattois composed an Ode on St, Cecilia’s Day 
for the then annual celebration in London, 
and was also one of the stewards of a Cecilian 
celebration at Oxford. Another and lesser 
known work by the same composer is 

*A Collection of New Bongs set by Mona. Nicola Mattels, made 
purposely for the use of hia Scholars : Fairly engraven on Copper 
platea,' 

two books, 1696, folio, Walsh and Hare. A 

s Mamoin af MuHek, Bee note on p. 132 of Blmbanlt*! edltimi. 
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copy of this was sold at Dr. Rimbault’s sale. 
With ‘ Symphonios for two flutos by a person 
of quality, fairly engraved on copper plates,* 
these songs by Mattois are advertised by Walsh 
and Hare in the London Gazette for May 11, 
1696. A song by him is included in a collection 
of ‘ Twelve N(‘w Songs,* published in 1699. 
According to North, 

* he fell into such credit and imployment that he took 
a Rrcat hous, an<l after the manner of his country 
lived luxurioiiKly, which brought diseases upon him of 
which he dyed.* 

Ho is said to have been the inventor of the 
half -shift, but it is claimed also for others. 

His son, (2) Ntcjholas, was taught the violin 
by his father, and became an excellent player. 
Ho wont to Germany and resided for some time 
at Vienna, being a member of the court or- 
chestra there from 1700, but in 1737 returned to 
England and settled at Shrewsbury as a teacher 
of languages as well as of the violin, where 
Burney learned French and the violin of him. 
Ho died there about 1749. (See Burney’s 
History y iii. p. 515, etc.) 

w. II. H. ; addns. f. k. 

MATTHAY, Totuas (6. London, Feb. 19, 
1858), a successful teacher of the pianoforte 
whoso many publicalions on technique and 
psychology in association, embodying the sum 
of his thinking, have become known as the 
‘ Matthay System.’ 

Matthay’s parents came from North Ger- 
many ; his father was a naturalised British 
subject. Matthay entered the R.A.M. in 1871, 
where ho won the Sterndale Bennett scholar- 
ship. He became a sub-professor in 1876, and 
full professor in 1880, and maintained his 
connexion wdth the R.A.M. until 1925, when 
he left it to continue his work in his own school 
founded in 1900. The Act of Touch (1903), in 
which ho made a close analysis of the pianist’s 
touch, was the first important enunciation of 
his views. The First Principles of Pianoforte 
Playing, Relaxation Studies, Method in Teach- 
ing and Musical Interpretation , all deal with 
various aspects of the application of the 
problem with w4iich The Act of Touch grapples. 
Ho has composed a considerable amount of 
pianoforte music, but it is of slight importance 
in comparison with his educational work. In 
1893 he married Jessie, youngest daughter of 
David Kennedy {g.v.). Mrs. Tobias Matthay 
is well known as a reciter. o. 

MATTHESON, Johann (6. Hamburg, Sept. 
28, 1681 ; d. there, Apr. 17, 1764), German 
musician and writer, son of a clerk of excise. 

As a child he showed striking symptoms of 
versatility, which his parents carefully culti- 
vated. Besides the ordinary education he 
studied music, and at 9 years could play the 
harpsichord and organ, sing and compose. 
His ability and versatility were truly extra- 
ordinary. A good classical scholar and a pro- 


ficient in modem languages, a student of 
law and political science, a fine player both 
on harpsichord and organ, and thoroughly 
skilled in theory, an elegant dancer, a mjistor 
of fence, and a cultivated man of the 
world. The first step in his changeful career 
was his appearance in 1696 as a singer (of 
female parts) in the Hamburg opera, then in 
its most flourishing condition. In 1699 he pro- 
duced his first opera, ‘ Dio Pleyaden ’ ; in 
another, ‘ Cleopatra * (1704), he took the part of 
Antony, and after singing his part on the stage, 
was in the habit of sitting down at the harpsi- 
chord to conduct the orchestra To this period 
belongs his acquaintance, and the famous duel, 
with Handel, who came to Hamburg in 1703, 
Mattheson tells us that he recognised Handel’s 
genius immediately, that they became at once 
attached and that their friendship continued, 
with occasional breaks caused by Mattheson’s 
vanity, during the whole time of Handel’s stay 
in Hamburg (1709) (see Handel). He claims 
to have done Handel an important service by 
introducing him to the musical world of Ham- 
burg, at that time very celebrated ; but he b.k^ 
knowledges that he picked up from him many tK 
* contrapuntal device.* In 1703 he went with 
Handel to Liibeck in order to see whether the 
post of organist, which he had been offered by 
the town in succession to Buxteliude, were to 
his liking. The offer was not accepted by 
Mattheson, he feeling unable to comply with 
one clause in the agreement, which stipulated 
that the new organist should marry Buxte- 
hude’s daughter. In 1704 he was invited to 
Holland as organist at Haarlem, but refused. 
Handel’s ‘ Nero ’ (1705) was the last opera in 
which Mattheson appeared ; he then retired 
from the stage, and declined more than one or- 
ganist’s post which was offered to him. He be- 
came tutor to the son of the English envoy. Sir 
Cyrill Wych, and in 1706 was made secretary of 
legation. His post was one of labour and 
responsibility, but he still continued to teach, 
conduct, compose and write on musical sub- 
jects. In 1712, on the death of Wych, Matthe- 
son filled the post of English Resident in Lower 
Saxony imtil Wych’s son, Mattheson’s old 
pupil, was appointed, Mattheson continuing in 
the post of secretary. In 1715 he was ap- 
pointed cantor and canon of the cathedral; and 
took an active part in the development of the 
church cantata, so soon after carried to its 
highest pitch by J. S. Bach (see Cantata), 
This was the result of an attempt, made 
more particularly by the Hamburg composers, 
to vary the monotony of congregational 
singing by the introduction of airs, duets, 
choruses, etc., and was considered by the 
orthodox an impious and sacrilegious innova- 
tion. Mattheson supported this ‘ adapted dram- 
atic ’ style, as it was called, both as a composei 
and as a pamphleteer ; and even ventured ^ 
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a further innovation, by introducing female 
singers into church. 

In 1719 he received from the Duke of Holstein 
the title of court Kapellmeister. In 1728 he 
was attacked with deafness, which obliged him 
to resign his post at the cathedral. Thencefor- 
ward he occupied himself chiefly with writing. 
He is said to have resolved to publish a work 
for every year of his life, and this aim he more 
than accomplished, for when he died at 83 
his printed literary works amounted to eighty- 
eight, besides a still larger number of completed 
MSS. 

He composed twenty-four oratorios and can- 
tatas ; eight operas ; sonatas for flute and 
violin ; suites for clavier ; arias ; pieces de 
circonstance for weddings, funerals, etc. (See 
Q.-L, for list.) His vocal music is overburdened 
with declamatory passages — a fault easily ex- 
plained by his own experience on the stage, but 
one which is often detrimental and must have 
been very incongruous in church music. 

His books are of far greater value than his 
compositions. In these, notwithstanding a 
peculiar self-satisfied loquacity, he shows him- 
self a ready and skilful champion for earnestness 
and dignity in art, for progress, and for solidity 
of attainment in the practical part of music. In 
both branches, theoretical and practical, he 
attacked and demolished much that was anti- 
quated, furnishing at the same time a great deal 
that was new and instructive, and bequeathing 
to posterity a mine of historical material. He 
also found time for much other literary work, 
especially translations (chiefly from English 
works on politics and jurisprudence), and even 
translated a small treatise on tobacco. This 
extraordinary versatility and his untiring in- 
dustry go far to redeem the vanity which 
animated his character and actions and 
continually shows itself in his writings. His 
autobiography in the Ehrenpforte contains an 
amusingly egotistical description of his mani- 
fold labours. His more important books are 
standard sources of information on the state of 
music at that period, especially in Hamburg. 
These are Das neu erojfnete Orchester (1713), 
followed by Das beschutzte and Das forschende 
Orchester (1717 and 1721) ; Critica musica 
(1722-25); Der musikalische Patriot (1728); 
and the Orundlage einer Ehrenpforte (1740),^ a 
collection of biographies of contemporary musi- 
cians. The last two are the most important. 
His theoretical works are the Exemplar ische 
Organisten Probe (1719), republished in 1731 as 
the Grosse Oeneralbassschule ; the Kleine OeneraU 
bassschule (1735) ; the Kernmelodischer Wissen- 
schaft (1737) ; and finally the Vollkommene 
Capellmeister (1739), perhaps his most valuable 
work. As a controversial writer he was want- 
ing in temper ; his ‘ Ephorus Gdttingensis * 

1727), directed against Professor Joachim 

I Modem edition by Max Solmeider (Berlin, 1910). 


Meyer of Gottingen on the church cantatf^ 
question, is the only work of that class we need 
specify. The complete list of his writings is 
given in Q.-L. A. m. ; rev. s. a. 

MATTHIAS, Hermann, see Werrecorb. 

MATZENAITER, Margaret (6. TemesvAr, 
Hungary, June 1, 1881), operatic mezzo- 
soprano, was educated at Hanover and studied 
singing under various teachers at Berlin. 
She made her debut in 1901, as Fatima in 
‘ Oberon,’ at the Stadttheater, Strassburg, 
and remained there until 1904. She was next 
engaged for the Hof theater at Munich, where 
she sang for seven years and by degrees 
established her reputation as an artist of 
rare ability. Possessing a voice of exceptional 
range, richness and power (admirably trained 
by Fritz Emerich in the school of Manuel 
Garcia), and endowed with unusual dramatic 
intelligence and versatility, she acquired a 
repertory which practically covered the whole 
field of modern opera. She excelled alike in 
soprano and mezzo-soprano roles, proving 
herself equally at home, for examine, as Aida 
and Amneris, Azucena and Leonora, Amelia 
and Ulrica, Donna Anna and Donna Elvira, 
Ortrud and Venus, Briinnhilde and Erda, 
Norma and Mignon, Carmen and Santuzza, 
Selika and La Gioconda. No part came amiss 
to her, sincje her choice was always temperea 
by discretion, her command of character ana 
tessitura correctly j udgod. She sang frequently 
as * guest * at Bayreuth and Munich, but her 
European career practically closed from the 
season (1911-12) when she first appeared at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, won the un- 
divided suflrages of the American public, and 
settled down permanently in New York. She 
sang at Covent Garden during the summer 
that the war began, making her debut here 
as Kundry and appearing also as Ortrud-, 
but has not since been heard in this country. 
She was the recipient of many German dtjcora- 
tions, including the Saxe-Coburg medal for 
‘ Kunst und Wissenschaft.* H. k. 

MAUCOTEL (1) Adolphe (6. Mirecourt. 
Lorraine, 1820 ; d. 1858), French violin-maker. 
He worked under J. B. Vuillaume in Paris from 
1839-44, and then opened a workshop of his 
own in the Gal6rio Vivienne. Later he removea 
to the Rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs, and lastly 
settled in the Rue Princesso. His instruments 
are greatly esteemed for their tone, their dur 
ability and their excellent workmanship. Hv 
copied the Stradivarius model very success- 
fully, and but for his untimely end should have 
ranked among the foremost French makers. 
He committed suicide at the age of 38, by 
cutting his throat whilst in a state of feverish 
delirium. The Paris Conservatoire owns a 
violoncello by this maker, which is considered 
to bo the finest instrument he ever produced. 
His brother (2) CuAJaLES (6. Mirecourt^ 1807 1 
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d, 1860), was also an excellent violin-maker and 
a pupil of Bloiso Mast, of Mirecourt. He went 
to Paris in 1 834 and studied under Gand, after 
which, in 1850, ho established himself in 
London. 

Bint.. — ^WiM-TiiALB FRErnRRRW VON Lutoknoorff, Die Oeigen- 
und Lautfinmaeh^r (Frankfort-uu-H.. 1904) ; H. 11. Haweis, Old 
Violint (London, 1898). 

(3) Ernest {b. 1867), great-nephew of Charles 
and Adolphe, is also a luthier of some renown. 
In 1892 he entered the house of H. C. Silvestre, 
great-nephew of the no hjss celebrated Pierre 
and Hippolyte Silvestre, with whom he entered 
into partnership on Apr. 1, 1900. Left sole 
partner, Ernest Maucotcl applied to Paul 
I)cs(diamp {b. Mar. 7, 1887), a talented violinist 
and an expert on violin -making, wlio became 
his partner in 1922. Their house, in the Rue 
do Rome, contains, in addition to instruments 
of their own make, a wonderful collection of old 
instruments. M. p. 

MAUDUIT, Jacques {b. Paris, Sept. 16, 
1557 ; d, Aug. 21, 1627), French lute-player 
and composer. He succeeded his father as 
‘ greflicr dos re(piet<‘S,’ registrar in the courts 
of justice at Paris, but his talent and reputation 
as a musician acquired for him in Franco the 
title of Pere do la Musiquo. In 1581 ho ob- 
tained the first prize at the musical com- 
petition, which took ])laoe yearly at Evroux in 
Normandy, for the best motets and chansons. 
A Requiem a 5 by Mauduit, writttm for tho 
funeral of tho poet Ronsard, was jniblishcd by 
the l*cro Mersenne in the seventh book of his 
Harnionie %unverselJe, 1636. Ambros speaks 
slightingly of this work, describing it as a 
simple Fauxbourdon without any particular 
merit. In 1570 the poet Antoino Rail received 
permission from Charles IX. to found the 
Academie Fran^aise do Musique ot do Poesie, 
tho original object of which was to bring about 
a closer union between music and poetry by 
making musical rhythm entindy subordinato 
to tho metrical rhythm of prosody. Mauduit 
would appear to have assocnated himself with 
tho efforts which Baif made in this direction, 
and to have taken part in the concerts which 
wore held in Baif’s house. Henry Expert, in 
his collection entitled Les JMaitres-muMciens de 
la Renaissance Fran(;aise, has republished the 
* Chansonnottes mesurecs de Jan -Antoino do 
Baif raises en musique k quatre parties par 
Jacques Mauduit,’ Paris, 1586, in which 
Mauduit has endeavoured to carry out the 
classical theories of Baif. They are slight com- 
positions, but graceful enough. After Baif's 
death in 1590, the concerts continued to be 
carried on by Mauduit, but as Brenot ^ says, 
‘ Tho equilibrium jealously maintained by Baif, 
between poetry and music, was broken to the 
advantage of the latter,* and more freedom was 
gained for the indojiondent development of 

1 Bee Mlehel Brenet, L«8 OomMtrU «n France tout Vancien riiHme, 
1900, p. 37. 
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music by the greater prominence given to 
instrumental music. For the story of his 
saving Claude Le Jeune’s manuscripts from 
the flames, see Jeune, Le. J. R. M. 

MAUGARS, ANDRt,2 viol-player of the earl^ 
17th century, was a politician-musician of the 
French court. He is described by Thoinan 
(q.v.) as 

‘ C(S16bre Joiieur de Violc, Musicien du Cardinal de 
Richelieu, Conaeillcr, Secretaire, Interprets du Roi en 
langue Anglaisc, Traducteur de F. Bacon, Prieur d€ 
Saint-Pierre Eynac.' 

About 1620 he spent four years in England 
playing tho viol at the court of James I., and 
tho first-fruit of his sojourn was a translation 
of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning^ which was 
published in l^aris in 1624 (P. Billaine), under 
tho title Le Progrez et avaneemeni aux sciences 
divines et humahies, dedicated to de Lomonie. 
Soon after this he bccamo a creature of Cardinal 
Richelieu, useful to that prolate in the capacity 
of Secretary-Interpreter, in which capacity he 
served likewise in the court of Louis Xlll., 
and be(;ame a favourite butt of the courtier- 
wit Boia-Robert, whom he distinguished by a 
hatred which, though impotent, has passed into 
history. His political satires, etc., and the 
story of his various quarrels, may bo read in 
the authorities refe*rred to below. All that we 
know of his death is the record of Tallemant to 
tho effect that he ‘ returned to France and died 
a few years later. On his death-bed he sent to 
ask forgiveness of his old enemy Bois-Robert.* 
To this period belongs his pamphlet, reprinted 
by Thoinan, Response faite a nn curieux sur le 
sentiment de la musique d' Italic, escrite d Rome 
le premier Ociobre 1639, 

As a violist he was classed by Mersenne ® 
wdth Hottman, and his eulogy is similarly 
expressed by Joan Rousseau in his Traite de la 
viole. His compositions, wdiich must have 
been significant, appear wholly lost to pos- 
terity, but he himself lauds their excellence 
wdth no uncertain voice. 

Biai.. — P. Saint-Olah, Divers Traitez d'histoire de morale et 
d'Hoquenee (Paris, 1672) ; I/Aube Bordki-on, Les Malades de belle 
hunteur ou lettres divertissantes, eti\ (Paris, 1697), reprinted In 
vol. vili. of Diversitez cvrieuses (Paris, 1700) ; TaOjcmant hks 
BAaux, Les Sistoriettes pour tervir d I'histoire du X Vile siieU. 

E. H.-A. 

MAUREL, Victor (6. Marseilles, June 17, 
1848 ; d. New York, Oct. 22, 1923), operatic 
baritone, received instruction at the Paris Con- 
servatoire in singing from Vauthrot, and in opera 
from Duvornoy, and gained the first prizes in 
both subjects, co-equal with Gailhard, in 1867. 
He made his d^but at the Op6ra as De Nevers 
(‘Huguenots ’) and Conte di Luna (‘ Trouvere ’) in 
1868. Ho was next in Italy, where he played the 
Cacique on the production of Gomes’s ‘Guarany* 
at Milan, Mar. 19, 1870. He made his d6but 
at the Royal Italian Opera, London, as Renato, 
Apr. 21, 1873, made a great success, and was en- 
gaged there every year until 1879 inclusive. Hiff 

• Fdtii hM Aude, but his notice in Biog. dee Mus, Is unreUatdib 
s J>9 inUr harm. lib. 1. prop. 30. 

2 A 
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parts comprised Don Giovanni, Tell, Almaviva, 
Hocl, Peter the Great, Valentine, Hamlet, the 
Cacique ; in operas new to England, Tolramund, 
May 8, 1876 ; Wolfram, May 6, 1876 ; the 
Flying Dutchman, June 16, 1877; and Domingo 
in MaBs6’s ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ June 1, 1878. 
He reappeared at the French Op6ra as Hamlet, 
Nov. 28, 1879, and also played Amonasro on 
the production in Paris of ‘ Aida,’ Mar. 22, 1880. 
After a tour in Spain, he undertook, in 1883, 
the management with Corti of the Italian Opera 
at the Theatre des Nations (afterwards the 
Theatre Sarah - Bernhardt), with disastrous 
financial results, in spite of a company including 
Mesdamos Marimon, Adler-Devries, Nevada 
and Tremelli, Gayarr^, the brothers De Reszke 
and himself, and the successful production of 
Massenet’s * Herodiade,’ Feb. 1, 1884. He 
played at the Op6ra-Comique (Peter), Oct. 6, 

1885, FalstafF in Thomas’s ‘ Songe d’une nuit 
d’et6,* and Zampa, Jan. 19, 1886, with great 
success. He played again at Covent Garden in 

1886, and at Drury Lane for the first time in 
1887 in favourite parts. Between those en- 
gagements he created, with the greatest success, 
lago in Verdi’s ‘ Otello,’ Milan, Feb. 6, 1887, 
and showed himself the best acting baritone on 
the Italian stage since Faure. Ho introduced 
this fine impersonation to the English public at 
the Lyceum Theatre on July 6, 1889, and on 
Feb. 9, 1893, created the part of Falstaff in 
Verdi’s last opera at Milan. Both these parts 
were sung by him for the first time in Paris in 

1894, the latter first in London on June 10, 

1895. In 1896 he returned to the Op^ra- 
Comique, where he created the part of Mathias 
in Erlanger’s ‘ Juif polonais,’ Apr. 11, 1900. 
For a short time after that he appeared as an 
actor at non-musical theatres, but returned to 
the operatic stage and reappeared in London 
in the part of Rigoletto on Nov. 15, 1904. In 
1909 he settled as a teacher in New York. 
His Dix mi8 de carriere (1897) was translated 
into German by Mme. Lilli Lehmann. Other 
publications are Le Chant renovi par la science 
(1892), Un ProhUme d'art (1893) and A propos 
de la miae^enscene de Don Jv.an (1896). A. c. 

MAURER, Ludwig Wilhelm (6. Potsdam, 
Feb. 8, 1789 ; d. St. Petersburg, Oct. 25, 1878), 
distinguished violinist, pupil of Haak, Konzert- 
meister to Frederick the Great. 

At 13 he appeared with great success at a 
concert given in Berlin by Mara, and was in 
consequence admitted to the royal chapel as a 
probationer. After the battle of Jena (1806) 
the chapel was dismissed, and Maurer travelled, 
first to KOnigsberg and Riga, where he made 
the acquaintance of Rode and Baillot, and then 
to Mittau and St. Petersburg, his playing being 
everywhere appreciated. At Moscow he again 
met Baillot, through whose good offices he 
became Kapellmeister to the Chancellor Wsowo- 
logsky, who had a private orchestra. Here he 


remained till 1817, when he made another 
successful tour, being particularly well received 
in Berlin and Paris. In 1832 he returned to 
Wsowologsky and stayed till 1845, when after 
another tour he settled finally in Dresden. 
His compositions include a ‘Symphonie con- 
certante* for four violins and orchestra, first 
played in Paris by himself, Spohr, Muller and 
Wich in 1838 ; and three Russian airs with 
variations (op. 14). Of his operas ‘ Alonzo ’ 
(c. 1830), ‘ Aloise ’ (1838), ‘ Der entdeckte 
Diebstahl ’ and ‘ Der neuo Paris,’ the overtures 
only were printed. Ho also published several 
concertos — one of which was at one time very 
often played at the Philharmonic Concerts in 
London — and two collections of quartets (opp. 
17 and 26). His two sons, Wsevolod, a 
violinist, and Alexis, a violoncellist, wore good 
musicians who settled in Russia. F. o. 

MAXWELL, Francis Kelly (sometimes 
called John), D.I). (d. 1782), chaplain of the 
Asylum, Edinburgh, published anonymously 
An Essay upon Tune, being an attempt to free 
the scale of music and the tune of instruments 
from imperfection (Edinburgh, 1781 ; Londouj 
1794) — an able work. w. ii. h. 

MAY, (1) Edward Collett (6. Greenwich, 
Oct. 29, 1806 ; d. Jan. 2, 1887), son of a ship- 
builder at Greenwich. His first teacher was 
his brother Henry, an amateur musician and 
composer of considerable ability. When about 
15 years of age, Thomas Adams, then organist 
of St. Paul’s, Deptford, and an intimate friend 
of the May family, struck by the promise and 
intelligence of Edward, offered to take him as 
a pupil. Subsequently he became a pupil of 
Cipriani Potter for the pianoforte, and of 
Crivelli for singing. In 1837 he was appointed 
organist of Greenwich Hospital, an office he 
held till the abolition of the institution in 1869. 
From 1841 to his death he devoted himself 
enthusiastically and exclusively to the musical 
teaching of the masses. At one institution 
alone, the National Society’s Central School, 
more than a thousand teachers and many more 
children were instructed by him. At Exeter 
Hall, the ApoUonicon Rooms, and subsequently 
St. Martin’s Hall, several thousand adults 
passed through his classes ; while for many 
years he was the sole musical instructor at the 
Training Schools, Battersea, St. Mark’s, White- 
lands, Home and Colonial, and Hockcrill ; in- 
stitutions from which upwards of 260 teachers 
were annually sent forth to elementary 
schools. After many years’ connexion with 
the Institution, May was appointed in 1880 
professor of vocal music in Queen’s College, 
London. j. h. 

His daughter, (2) Florence, became known 
in London as a pianoforte-player of considerable 
cultivation and power, and a successful teacher. 
She had the great advantage of being a pupil 
of Brahms, and distinguished herself as an 
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interpreter of his music, playing many of his 
pianoforte works for the first time in England. 
She wrote The Life of Johannes Brahms^ 2 vols., 
1905. 

MAYER, Chakles (6. Konigsberg, Mar. 21, 
1799 ; d. Dresdtin, July 2, 1862), pianist. 
His father, a clarinet-player, went soon after 
the boy’s birth to St. Petersburg, and four 
years after to Moscow, where he settled with 
his family. 

Charles first learned from his mother, a good 
pianoforte teacher, and later became a pupil of 
Field. After the burning of Moscow in 1812 
the family fled to St. Petersburg, where the 
mother became pianoforte teacher, and where 
the lessons with Field were resumed. The pupil 
played so exacitly like his master that con- 
noisseurs were unable to tell which was at the 
piano if a screen was interposed. In 1814 
Mayer accompanied his father to Paris, where 
he was well received. He first played his 
concert- variations on ‘ God save the I^ng ’ in 
Amsterdam. In 1819 ho returned to St. 
Petersburg, where ho worked hard and success- 
fully at teaching, and formed as many as 800 
pupils. In 1845 he travelled to Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, I-*eipzig and Vienna, 
but this was his last tour. In 1850 ho settled 
in Dresden, whore he taught, gave concerts, 
and composed up to his death. His pieces 
reach the astonishing number of 900. A 
mazurka by him in Fft major was for some 
time considered to be by Chopin, and as such 
was includt^d in the first issue of Klindworth’s 
edition. It has been removed from later issues. 

F. G. 

MAYNARD, John, a lutenist, published in 
1611 

* The XTI Wonder* of the World, Set and composed for the Vloll de 
Gariibo, the Lute and U»c Voyce lo sing ibe Verse, all three Jointly 
and none Heverall ; also Lessons for the Lute and Base Vloll to play 
alone ; with some Ijessons to play Lyra-waye alone, or if you wul to 
fill up the parts with another Vloll set Lute-way.' 

The work contains twelve songs severally 
describing the characters of a Courtier, Divine, 
Soldier, Lawyer, Physician, Merchant, Country 
Gentleman, Bachelor, Married Man, Wife, 
Widow and Maid ; and twelve pa vans and 
galliards for the lute. A curious canon, ‘ Eight 
parts in one upon the Plaine Song,’ is on the 
title-page. The composer described himself as 
‘ Lutenist at the most famous Schoolo of St. 
Julian’s in Hartfordshire,’ and dedicated his 
work ‘ To his ever-honoured Lady and Mistris 
the Lady Joane Thynne, of Cause Castle in 
Shropshire.* Some organ pieces by one Maynard 
(presumably the same) are contained in a MS. 
in the library of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
(R.C.M.). w. H. H. 

MAYR, Johann Simon (Simone Mayer) 
(h. Mendorf, Bavaria, June 14, 1763 ; d. Dec. 2, 
1845), Mteemed opera composer in the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. He early showed 
talent for music, which he first learned from 
his father, the village schoolmaster and organist. 


When about 10 ho entered the Jesuit seminary 
at Ingolstadt, but did not neglect his musie 
either then or when, after the banishment os 
the Jesuits, he studied law in Ingolstadt, 
Having made the acquaintance of a nobleman, 
Thomas de Bessus of the Grisons, he lived in 
the house as music master, and was afterwards 
sent by his patron to Bergamo to study with 
Lenzi, maestro di cappella there. Mayr found, 
however, that his master knew Utile more than 
himself, and was on the point of returning tc 
Germany when Count Presenti, a canon of 
Bergamo, provided him with the moans of 
going to F. Bertoni in Venice. Hero again his 
expectations were deceived, but he picked up 
some practical hints and a few rules from 
Bertoni, and hard work and the study of good 
books did the rest. He had already published 
some songs in Ratisbon ; and in Bergamo and 
Venice he composed masses and vespers. After 
the success of his oratorio ‘ Jacob a Labano 
fugiens,’ composed in 1791 for the Conservatorio 
dei Mendicant! and performed before a dis- 
tinguished audience, he was commissioned 
to compose three more oratorios for Venice 
(‘ David,’ ‘ Tobiao matrimonium ’ and ‘ Sisara ’). 
For Forli ho wrote * Jephto ’ and a Passion. 
Thrown on his own resources by the sudden 
death of his patron, he was urged by Piccinni to 
try the stage, and his first opera, ‘ Saffo, ossia l 
riti d’ Apollo Leucadio,’ was so well rcceivec 
at the Fcnico in Venice (1794) that he was im • 
mediately overwhelmed with commissions, atid 
between that date and 1814 composed no less 
than seventy-seven operas. Indeed it was not 
till Rossini’s success that his fame decUned. 
Many of his melodies were sung about the 
streets, such as the pretty cavatina * O quanto 
r anima ’ from ‘ Lauso e Lidia.’ In 1802 he 
became maestro di cappella of Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Bergamo, and was so much at- 
tached to his work there that he declined no"" 
only invitations to London, Paris, Lisbon and 
Dresden, but also the post of censor to the 
Conservatorio of Milan, his appointment to 
which had been signed by the Viceroy of Italy 
in 1807. As professor of composition in the 
Musical Institute of Bergamo — founded in 1 S05., 
reorganised in 1811 — he exercised great anu 
good influence ; Donizetti was one of his« 
pupils there. He was the founder of two 
institutions for decayed musicians and their 
widows, the Scuola Caritatevole di Musica 
and the Pio Istituto di Bergamo. From l8lb 
onwards he wrote only church music, such as 
masses, psalms, motets, etc. (See Q,-L.) He 
had been blind for some years before his death. 
The city of Bergamo erected a monument to 
him in 1852, and in 1875 his remains and those 
of Donizetti were removed with much cere- 
mony to the church of Santa Maria Magdore. 
The most celebrated of his operas are ‘ Lo- 
doiska * (1800), * Ginevra di Scozia ’ ilSOl), 
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‘ Medea ’ ^1813) and ‘ Rosa bianca e Rosa 
rossa * (1814). Q.-L. mentions 28 operas as 

still extant. He is said to have been the first 
to introduce the crescendo of the orchestra 
to which Rossini owes so much of his fame. 
He wrote a small book on Haydn (1809), a 
biography of Capuzzi the violinist, and poems 
on his death in 1818 ; also La dottrina degli 
ilementi musicali, still in MS. in Bergamo. 
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MAYR, Richard (6. Salzburg, Oct. 18, 1877), 
operatic baritone or basso-cantante. After 
preliminary study at the local Gymnasium in 
Salzburg, where his father was a wealthy 
brewer, he decided to take up medicine, and for 
that purpose worked some time at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. During that period, however, 
his fine natural voice gradually attracted so 
much attention that he decided to abandon the 
career of a physician for that of a singer. Ac- 
cordingly he entered the Conservatoire, and, 
from the age of 21 until he was nearly 25, 
studied hard to master an extensive rejiertory 
of operatic roles. Declining any tentative ap- 
pearance at the smaller theatres, he imitated 
the unique example of the Dutch singer, Anton 
van Rooy, by obtaining his initial engagement 
at Bayreuth, where ho sang for the first time 
on any stage in Sept. 1902, as Hagen in * Gotter- 
dammerung.’ His resonant voice and splendid 
declamation won for him an unequivocal 
success ; but his supreme gifts as an actor 
were yet to be made manifest in their full 
maturity. The opportunity for development 
Was immediately afforded through his engage- 
ment by Gustav Mahler for the Hofoper at 
Vienna. Making his debut as Don Gomez in 
‘'Ernani,’ he sang there for several years in 
guccession, and, whilst laying in a rich store of 
experience, displayed amazing versatility in a 
?ound of loading parts of various schools, 
lerious and comic alike, that extended from the 
Wotan of the ‘ Ring ’ to the Baron Ochs in 
‘ Der Rosenkavalier.’ The latter, a superb 
ireation in every detail, was the character in 
which he made his first appearance at Covent 
Garden when Strauss’s opera was revived on 
May 23, 1924. This success was enhanced in 
the following year, when he sang with no less 
ability in other strongly-contrasted rdles. 

Bibi.. — No&thoott, Covenf Gordon onS th» Boyd Ojtera. 

H. K. 

MAYSEDER, Joseph (6. Vienna, Oct. 26, 
1789 ; d, Nov. 21, 1863), violinist and com- 
poser, son of a poor painter. Beginning at 8, 
he learnt the violin from Suche and Wranitzky. 
Schuppanzigh took a great interest in the lad, 
and entrusted him with the second violin in 


his quartet. In 1800 he gave his first concert 
in the Augarten with brilliant success. In 
1816 he entered the court chapel, in 1820 
became solo-vioUn at the court theatre, and 
in 1835 was appointed chamber- violinist to 
the Emperor. The municipality awarded him 
the large gold Salvator Medal in 1811, and 
presented him with the freedom of the city in 
1817. In 1815 he gave, with Hummel (after- 
wards replaced by Moschelea) and Giuliani, the 
so-called ‘ Dukaten Konzerte.’ He also gave 
concerts with Merk the violoncellist, but after 
1837 he never appeared in public. He never 
played abroad ; even on his visit to Paris in 
1820, he would only play before a select circle 
of artists, including Kreutzer, Baudiot, Cheru- 
bini, Habeneck, Lafont and Viotti. In 1802 
the Emperor bestowed on him the order of 
Franz- Joseph. With the exception of a 
Mass he composed only chamber music. He 
published sixty-three works, including con- 
certos, polonaises, variations, five quintets and 
eight quartets for strings, 6tudcs and duets for 
violin, four trios, sonatas, etc., for PF., trio foi 
violin, harp and horn, etc. c. r. p. 

MAZAS, JACQlTES-F^;R^:oL (6. Beziers, Sept . 
23, 1782 ; d, there, 1849), French violinist and 
composer. He entered the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1802, and after having studied for three 
years under Baillot, obtained the first prize 
for violin-playing. He had groat success at 
Paris, especially with his performance of a 
violin-concerto, written for him by Auber, at 
the Conservatoire. Ho travelled through a 
very large part of Europe, and returned in 1829 
to Paris, without, however, gaining his former 
success. In 1837 ho left Paris again, and 
accepted the directorship of a music-school at 
Cambrai, remaining there till 1841. 

Mazas wrote a largo number of brilliant violin 
pieces, quartets, trios and duets for stringed 
instruments, an instruction-book for the violin 
and one for the viola. Fetis mentions also 
two operas (one, ‘ Le Kiosciue,’ performed in 
Paris in 1842), two violin-concertos and an 
overture. r. d. 

MAZEPPA. (1) Opera in 3 acts, libretto 
from Poiishkin’s Poltava^ by Bourcnin and 
others, music by Tchaikovsky. Produced at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, almost simultane- 
ously, in 1883 ; at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, in 1888, by a Russian Company. 

(2) Symphonic poem by Liszt. Originally 
designed as a pianoforte 6tude, it was revised 
and scored for orchestra in 1858. 

MAZURKA (Mazourka, Masttrek, Ma- 
sitre), a national Polish dance, deriving its 
name from the ancient Palatinate of Masovia. 

The Mazurka was known as early as the 16th 
century ; it originated in national songs ^ 

1 Thii feature It has retained. Ohopfn, In a letter of Anff. 26, 
1829, lavs, * The thought fortunately Htruck Maclejowekl to write 
four etanzas for a Mazurka, aad 1 zet Uiem to muaio ’ (Karasowskl, 
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accompanied with dancing. It was intro- 
duced into Germany by Augustus III., Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland (1733-63), and 
after becoming fashionable in Paris, reached 
England towards 1845. The Mazurka was 
naturalised in Russia after the subjugation of 
Poland, but the Russian dance differs from the 
Polish in being performed by an indefinite 
number, while the latter is usually danced by 
four or eight couples. The Mazurka is remark- 
able for the variety and liberty allowed in its 
figures, and for the peculiar stops necessary to 
its performance. Indeed, the whole dance 
partakes of the character of an improvisation, 
even the invention of now steps and figures 
being allowable. The music (in 3-4 or 3-8 
time) consists usually of two or four parts of 
eight bars, each part being repeated. In the 
earliest Mazurkas the bass was invariably on 
one note, usually the tonic. There is generally 
a strong accent on the third beat of the bar. 
The tune should also end on the second beat of 
the bar, but in old Mazurkas there is often no 
definite conclusion, and the repeats are made 
ad libitum. (See Beat (3)). The Tempo is 
much slower than that of the ordinary waltz. 
Chopin treated the dance in a now and char- 
acteristic manner. He extended its original 
forms, eliminated all vulgarity, introduced all 
sorts of Polish airs, and thus retained little 
more than the intensely national character of 
the original simple dance tune.^ No less 
than fourteen sets of his Mazurkas have been 
published, containing fifty- two in all (opp. 
6, 7, 17, 24, 30, 33, 41, 50, 56, 59, 63, 67, 68, 
and one without opus number). Weber gives 
the title ‘ Masurik ’ to the fourth of his six 
pieces for the PF. a quatro mains (op. 10). 

The following example is a simple Mazurka 
popular in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. The 
first part of the melody has a vocal accompani- 
ment ; 
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MAZZAFERRATA, Giovanni Battista 
(6. Como, 2nd half of 17th cent.), maestro di cap- 
pella at the Accudemia della Morte at Ferrara. 
He composed : Salmi concertati, 3-4 v. (1676) ; 
cantatas (1680); madrigals, 2-3 v. (1668), 
canzonets and cantatas (1680); solo chamber 
cantatas (1677) ; 12 sonatas for 2 violins with 

» See Karasowekl'H IAf9 of Chopin, chap. vU. ; and also the eome* 
what rhapsodical but stul interesting remarks of Liszt in his Chopin, 
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a ‘ bassetto viola * ad lib. (1674; republ. 1678), 
One of these was republished by Wasiclewski. 
An Oratorio by him was performed at Siena, 
1684 (Q.-L. ; liiemann). 

MAZZINGHI, a family of musicians of 
Corsican (*xtraction settled in England. 

(1) Thomas {d. May 20, 1775) was violinist 
at Marylebone Gardens. ‘ Six solos for the 
violin,’ published in London about 1763 (see 
Q.-L.), may be ascribed with reasonable proba- 
bility to him. He was buried in St. Pancras.® 
His son, 

(2) Joseph (b. London, Dec. 25, 1765 ; 
d. 1839®), was a pupil of John Christian Bach, 
under whom he made such progress that, on 
the death of his father, in 1775, ho was, although 
but 10 years of ago, appointed organist of the 
Portuguese Chapel. He then studied under 
Bortolini, Sa(;chini and Anfossi. In 1784 he 
became musical director and composer at the 
King’s Theatre, and produced the operas of 
‘ 11 tesoro * and ‘ La Belle Arseno,’ besides 
many songs, duets, etc., for introduction into 
other operas, and the music for several ballets. 
The score of Paisiello's opera ‘ La Locanda * 
having been consumed in the fire of the Opera 
House in June 1789, Mazzinghi rescorod the 
work so faithfully as to admit of its continued 
performance. For the English theatre he set 
the following pieces : 

* A Day in Turkcv/ 1791. 

* The MaRician no Conjuror/ 1792. 

* Kamah Uroog/ 1798. 

* The Turnpike Gate.’ 1799. 

* I'Hul end VirRlnia,’ 1800. 

* The Blind (In!/ IHOi. 

* Chaliuj of the Heart/ 1802 (the last five in collaboration with 

Keeve). 

‘ The Wife of two Husbands/ 1803. 

* The Exile/ 1808. 

‘The Free Knights/ 1810. 

Tho last piece contained the duet, ‘ When a 
little farm we keep,’ which for nearly half a 
century was highly popular and constantly 
introduced into other pieces. 

Mazzinghi was music-master to tho Princess 
of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, and had 
an extensive practice as a teacher of the piano- 
forte, for which instrument he composed nearly 
seventy sonatas and arrangt^d a multitude of 
pieces, besides writing an ‘ Introduction ’ to it. 
His glees, trios, harmonised airs, songs and 
other vocal pieces were legion. His pastoral 
glee, ‘ Tho Wreath ’ (‘ Tell me, shepherds ’), was 
long in favour. He likewise composed a Mass 
for three voices, and six liyrrms. W. H. h. 

(3) Thomas (Tommaso) (d. Downside, near 

Bath, Jan. 15, 1844), violinist, was ennobled in 
Italy in 1834.* His title of Count has been 
supposed to belong to Joseph, and the ‘ Six 
solos for the violin * named above have been 
attributed ® to him despite the obvious incom- 
patibility of dates. He may have been another 
son of Thomas (1). c. 

MAZZOCCHI (1), Domenico (b. Veja, near 

* Canslck*!* St. Panerat Imeriptiom. 

* G. F. robl, Mozart und Haydn in London, to). 11. p. 870. 

< Ihid, A Ritmainn, 
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Givita Castellana, c. end of 16th cent.), was a 
pupil of Nanini, and published an opera, * La 
catena d* Adone,’ in 1626, a book of 5-part 
madrigals, a set of " Dialoghi e sonetti * in 1638, 
and a volume of ‘ Musiche sacre * in 1640. 

In the dedication of this last he states that 
he has been for twenty years in the service 
of the family of Aldobrandini Borghese. He 
seems to have been the first to use the sign 
— < for a crescendo and diminuendo, or 

a * swell.* 

His brother (2) ViRonJO (d. Oct. 1646) was 
from 1628-29 maestro di cappolla at St. John 
Lateran in Rome, and in the latter year was 
appointed to a similar place in St. Peter^s. He 
held this post until his death. In 1640 he 
published, as op. 1, ‘ Sacrae flores ’ for two, 
three and four voices, and in 1648 a set of 
psalms for double chorus was issued (Q.-L.). 

MAZZONE, Mabo* Antonio, of Miglionioo, 
Naples, composed 1 book of madrigals a 6 v., 
1 book of madrigals a 4 v. (both Venice, 1669) ; 
1 book of Magnificats to serve for choirs of 
limited compass {ib. 1593) {Q.-L.). 

MAZZONI, Antonio (6. Bologna, c. 1718), 
pupil of Predieri. After filling appointments 
as maestro di cappclla in various towns, he 
entered the Accademia Filarmonica of Bologna 
in 1743 ; visited Spain and Portugal where he 
produced several of his operas, and returned in 
1762, writing operas for Parma, Naples, Venice 
and Bologna, where he became Prince of the 
Accademia Filarmonica in 1757. He then visited 
St. Petersburg, Sweden and Denmark, return- 
ing to Bologna in 1761 as maestro di cappella of 
S. Giovanne in Monte. In 1767 ho was deputy 
maestro di cappella at the Cathedral of St. 
Peter, and 1773 again Prince of the Accademia 
Filarmonica. Apart from a number of operas, 
he composed an oratorio and a considerable 
amount of church as well as secular music. 
Burney and Dittersdorf speak very highly of 
his ability. His Solfeggi for middle voice 
have been re-edited by Jul. Stern {Q.-L,; 
Fitis), 

MAZZUCATO, Gian Andeea (6. Milan ; 
d, London, Ang. 1900), writer and critic. On 
the death of his father (Alberto Mazzucato) he 
was appointed professor of musical aesthetics 
at the Milan Conservatoire (1878). He con- 
tributed also various critical articles to the 
Corriere ddla sera, then in its infancy. About 
1880 he left Milan for London, where he earned a 
living by giving lessons in Italian, translating, 
and occasional articles on musical subjects, in- 
cluding biographical and critical notes for the 
first edition of this Dictionary. r. B. 

MEAN (Old Eng. means, mene; Lat. medius). 

(1) An oldnamefora middle voice-part, whether 
alto or tenor. 

(2) A name given to the second instrument 
in a Consort of Viols, such as Orlando Gibbons’s 
• Fantasies in three parts, for Viols.* 


(3) The name of the second and third strings 
of the viol — ^the former being called the Small 
and the latter the Great Meane. 

(4) The title of an ingenious Fugue for the 

Organ composed by William Blitheman, and 
printed by Hawkins in the Appendix to vol. v. 
of his History. w. s. R. 

MEANTONE, see Temperament. 

MEARES, Richard, father and son with the 
same Christian name. The father was a skilled 
maker of viols, lutes, and other instruments, 
and as his labels inform us, lived ‘ Without 
Bishop-gate, near to Sr. Paul Finder’s, London.’ 
The earliest of these labels of which the present 
writer has knowledge is dated 1 669 ; others 
1677, etc. Hawkins, who gives an account of 
father and son (misspelling the name ‘ Hears ’), 
says that his shop was opposite the Catherine 
Wheel Inn, without Bishopgate, and that he 
was advertising in 1688, ‘ lutes, and viols fretted 
according to Mr. Salmon’s proposal.’ 

Richard Meares the son is mentioned by 
Hawkins as a ‘ whimsical man,’ bred up to his 
father’s business, who, ‘ seeing the slovenly 
manner in which music was published by 
Walsh & Hare, and being desirous to participate 
in so gainful a trade, became their rival.’ 

A card in the Bagford collection {B.M.) in- 
dicates that the younger Meares was first estab- 
lished in Leadenhall Street at the sign of the 
Golden Viol, but that he is then removed from 
thence to the north side of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard at the Golden Viol and Hautboy, where he 
sells all sorts of musical instruments, books and 
songs ‘ as also ye best sort of cutlery ware.’ 

Meares’s first publication is stated to bo 
Matthoson’s* Pieces de clavecin,’ which is dated 
from St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1714. After this 
he became the publisher selected by Handel, 
during his periodical squabbles with Walsh, to 
issue his works, partly in conjunction with J. C. 
Smith. ‘ Radamisto ’ is ‘ printed and sold by 
R. Meares and C. Smith not to bo sold anywhere 
else in England.’ ‘ Suites de pieces * and the 
additional airs in ‘ Floridant ’ are others by 
Handel having Meares’s imprint. He pub- 
lished also Corelli’s ‘ Sonatas * and ‘ Concertos,’ 
Ariosto’s ‘ Coriolanus,’ and Dr. Croft’s ‘ Musicus 
apparatus acadcmicus.’ One of his late issues 
is IntrodiLction to Psalmody, J. Church, 1723, 
8vo. According to Hawkins he was not very 
successful, and in due course removed to Birchin 
Lane, and finally to London-house Yard, where 
he died about 1743. He must not be confused 
with a typographical music-printer named H. 
Meere, who printed one or two works for Walsh 
in 1716 and 1718. f. k. 

HEARS & STAINBANK. This bell- 
foundry was established in 1570 and removed 
from Essex Street, Whitechapel, to its present 
site in Whitechapel Road in 1738. 

The history of the firm begins with Robert 
Mot, 1570, who was succeeded by the following 
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founders : Carter (2), Bartlet (3), Phelps (2), 
Lester, Pack and Chapman, 

In 1784 the ownership passed to William 
Mears, and remained in that family until 1865, 
since which time the business has been carried 
on under the name of Mears & Stainbank. At 
different times the foundries of Abraham 
Rudhall (Gloucester), John Briant (Hertford), 
Osborn and Dobson (Downham), and Robert 
Wells (Aldbourno), have been absorbed by the 
Mears foundry. Amongst the best-known peals 
cast at this foundry may be mentioned : 


12 bells : 

Bow Church, Cheapslde . tenor 63 cwts. 
Norwich : St, Peter Mancroft „ 43 „ 

York Minster .... t. 54 „ 

10 bells : 


Coventry : St. Micliael’s . tenor 31 cwts. 

Stepney : St. Dimstan’s . ,i 31 „ 

Stockport : St. George’s . „ 30 „ 

w. w. s. 

MEASURE (1 ) originally denoted any dance 
remarkable for its well-defined rhythm, but in 
time the name was applied to a solemn and 
statcdy dance, of the nature of a Pa van or a 
Minuet. The dignified character of the dance 
is proved by the use of the expression ‘ to tread 
a measure ’ ; a phrase of frequent occurrence 
in the works of the Elizabethan dramatists. In 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James 1., Measures 
were danced at court, and at the public enter- 
tainments periodically given by the Societies of 
Law and Equity. On these occasions the groat 
legal and state dignitaries took part in them, 
but the custom seems rapidly to have died out 
under Charles I. It is somewhat remarkable 
that no trace can be found of any special music 
to which Measures were danced ; this circum- 
stance seems to prove that there was no definite 
form of dance tune for them, but that any 
stately and rhythmical air was used for the 
purpose. 

(2) Equivalent to Bar ( 7 .?’.). w. b, s. 

MECHANICAL APPLIANCES CON- 
NECTED WITH MUSIC. The earliest in- 
stance of mechanical music-making seems to bo 
the Carillon, described under its own heading, 
which could be played either by the hand or 
by mechanism. Several other appliances are 
discussed below in chronological order. 

(1) Barrel Organ, a musical in.strumont, of 
all others the most easy of manipulation, os it 
requires nothing beyond the regular rotary 
motion of a handle to keep it playing. In some 
examples even this power is applied mechanic- 
ally, either by means of clock-work, or by 
weights. These instruments are of the most 
various capacities, from the simple street organ 
— ^the ‘ barrel organ * of ordinary parlance — to 
large and complicated machines representing 
the full orchestra. But the principle of action 
is the same in all. A wooden cylinder, or 
barrel, placed horizontally, and armed on its 
outside circumference with brass staples or 


pins, slowly revolves, in the direction from back 
to front ; and in doing so the pins raise certain 
trigger-shaped keys, which correspond with 
simple mechanism communicating with valves 
that on being opened allow wind to enter the 
required pipes. In this way either melody 01 
harmony is produced. The wind is provided 
by bellows which are worked by the same 
motion that turns the barrel. The most simple 
kind of instrument of this nature is the small 
‘ bird organ,’ used, as its name implies, for 
teaching bullfinches to pipe — which plays the 
simplest music in melody only. 

It is not positively known when barrel organs 
were first made, but they are supposed to date 
from about the beginning of the 18th century. 
An organ-builder of the name of Wright, the 
great-grandfather of Robson, made a barrel 
organ for Fulham Church, which alone would 
carry the date a long way back. Flight of 
Exeter Change was also a celebrated maker of 
barrel organs in his day. The finest and most 
elaborate specimen of a ‘ Finger and Barrel ' 
organ that was ever made was the Apolloni- 
CON (g.v.). The firms of Flight and Robson, 
and of Bryceson, made perhaps the greatest 
number of barrel organs, a kind of instrument 
in much demand many years ago, for churches 
and chapels. These were set with psalm and 
hymn tunes, chants, and occasionally with 
voluntaries. 

A church barrel organ had rarely a chromatic 
compass of notes, but usually only a greater or 
less approximation thereto. Thus it would 
generally have either 8, 14, 17, 21, 27, 28 or 
31 keys. In the case of one having 14 keys, 
two diatonic scales, of short range, would be 
presented, namely G and D, into which all the 
tunes ‘ marked ’ upon the barrel would be 
transposed, and a few pipes at somewhat large 
intervals apart would be supplied by way of 
bass, such as D and G. In organs with more 
keys, the Gjj would be inserted, allowing the 
scale of A to be used. In organs having a 
further increased number of keys the Djf would 
be introduced, permitting the scale of E to be 
employed ; and so on. Strange to say, scales 
with flats were never planned unless specially 
ordered ; nor was there much provision for 
tunes in the minor mode in organs with com- 
paratively but few * keys.* 

Organs having the complete compass and 
with all the chromatic semitones have been 
made to play overtures, movements of sym- 
phonies, selections from operas, sets of waltzes, 
and other music. The place occupied in the 
making of these instruments by John Robson 
was taken by Imhof and Mukle of London, 
who during the 19th century supplied a large 
number of these mechanical organs called 
* Orchestrion ’ to private houses in the country 
at prices ranging from £100 to £1600, One of 
the completest of these instruments containn 
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8 ordinary stops, ranging through a complete 
chromatic scale of octaves, and 6 solo 
stops ; with a swell of 3 stops in addition to 
drums, triangle, cymbals and castanets. Three { 
machines work the whole of this elaborate 
apparatus. The barrels can bo changed very 
rapidly, and as each barrel takes 11^ minutes 
to oornploto its revolution whole movements of 
symphonies and overtures can bo performed. 
Instruments of this character have been 
occasionally furnished with a manual, and are 
then known as ‘ Barrel and Finger Organs.’ 

The ordinary street organ was first made by 
a builder named Hicks at the beginning of the 
19th century. It flourished in the streets of 
London and other English towns during that 
century, but has now almost disappeared. 
The smallest kind having 24 keys, sounded the 
following notes : 

Larger sizes had a fuller compass. There 
were 2 stops, an open (rarely of metal) and a 
closed (wood). The barrel was set to play 9 or 
10 tunes. The instruments weighed from 40 to 
56 lbs., and cost from £18 upwards. 

The annexed illustration shows a cross section 
of an ordinary barrel organ. 

Barrel organs have been made with throe and 
four barrels in a circular revolving iron frame. 
The first of the kind, containing four barrels, 
was made by Bishop, sen., for Northallerton 
Church, Yorkshire, about the year 1820. Many 
years later Messrs. Gray and Davison made 
grinder organs with three barrels in one frame. 

E. J. n. 

(2) Piano MiiCANiQUE, an invention of 
Debain of Paris (d. 1877), for the mechanical 
performance of musical compositions upon a 
pianoforte without disturbing its keyboard, or 
its capability for manual performance. To 
manage this the pinned barrel emi)loyed in 
the street pianos and barrel-organs had to give 
place to a novel and ingenious apparatus in- 
vented and adapted to his ‘ Piano mecanique ’ 
by Debain, about the year 1850. To an 
ordinary upright piano he supplied a second 
set of hammers working the reverse way to the 
ordinary ones, that is, from above. These 
hammers were set in motion by iron levers, the 
further ends of which were tempered hard, and 
projected as ‘ beaks ’ through a comb of four or 
five inches long, into which space five octaves 
of the keyboard were compressed. The comb 
crossed transversely a smooth iron plate fixed 
along the top of the instrument. ‘ Planchettes,’ 
or small boards upon which the piece to be 
played was pinned (as on a barrel), were con- 
nected with a handle, made to travel along this 
plate, the pins doing the work of the fingers 
upon the levers. The dynamic shades of piano 


and forte, accent, etc., were produced by varying 
the height of the pins. Perhaps the greatest 
merit of Debain’s invention was that his u])i)er 
system of hammers had the same ‘striking-place' 
(i.e. measured division of the string for the 
imjiact of the hammers) that the keyboard 
hammers have. This was achieved by moving 
the latter forward when the mechanical ap- 
paratus came into play. The great defect of 
the contrivance was the w^ant o^ damping during 
performance. When applied by Debain and 
Co. to the organ or harmonium it w'as styled 
‘ Antiphonal.’ 

(3) The ‘ Handle-pianos,’ popularly known as 
PiANO-oiiGANS, merely because being stringed 
instruments they succeeded the street organs as 
the chief means of musical mendicancy in 



a is the barrel, ' .set * round its circumference with 
‘ pins,' at tlic various i?it<*rvals, and of the various 
Icncths, necessary for the music, and turned by tlir 
worui b on ttie shaft c ; d d are tlie bellows worKea 
l»y the cranks e e on the shaft and the connecting 
rods^/. and delivering tlie wind into an air cljamber 
g, which runs to the farllier end of tlie ease, and is 
kept at an uniform pressure by the spiral siiringa h h. 
The air ve.ssel again delivers tlie wind into the wind- 
chast w, wliich comiiiunicutos with the pipes n n. 
Each pipe lias its valve o, wdiich is kept closed by a 
spring until the corresponding pin on the barrel 
raises the trigger /i, and, forcing down the connecting 
wire r, opens the valve and admits wind t<i the pipe. 
5 « is the case. Space being very valuable in tlicso 
instruments, the pipes are packed together very 
closely, and are often bent in shape to fit the demands 
of the case. In the diagram one is shown lying 
beneath the floor of the bellows. 


England, come principally from Italy. These 
instruments are strongly made, to stand hard 
work and weather ; the felt hammers have 
leather coating, and there are three, and in 
the treble often four, strings to each note. The 
action is of the simplest kind, the pin of the 
barrel pressing down a crank, which gives the 
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blow ; a spring causing the immediate return of 
the hammer. There are no dampers excepting 
in a few instances in the lowest bass notes, and 
no attempt to regulate the ])inning of the barrel 
to produce louder or softer notes. 

(4) Musical Snuff-box, etc. — Musical boxes 
were invented about the beginning of the lOth 
century, probably in Switzerland, the chief scat 
of their production. The motive power is 
a j)inncd cylinder resembling the barrel of a 
mechanical organ, and made to shift on the 
same princi})lo ; the working ])owcr is a spring; 
the mechanism and rotation are closely allied 
to those of a w'atch or clock ; and the teeth of 
the comb which produce the notes are measured 
to scale. 

The original musical boxes are small and not 
■unlike a smifT-box in appearance. They are 
now made of all sizes. 

About 1830 a very favourite (iomj)osition with 
amateurs of the jnanoforte w'as the ‘ Snuff-box 
Waltz,' the composer of which 2 )reHerved his 
anonymity under the initials M. S. Sucdi a 
passage as the following illustrates the kind of 
imitation that W'as possible : 



Bells, drums, castanettes, free reeds worked 
by lu'llows, and more recently a ‘ zither,’ pro- 
duced by a sheet of thin jiaper resting on the 
tt‘elh of the comb, have been introduced, and 
have not raised the musical value o^ the instru- 
ment, any more than similar introductions early 
in the 10th century raised the valueof the piano- 
forte. As })ointed out by Mooiien in his 
Report on the Melbourne Exhibition, the real 
im])rovement.s have been in the mechanical por- 
tion, by the accurate ‘ jiointing ’ or adjustment 
on the cylinder of as many as 30 airs ; the ob- 
taining a constant movement for an hour and a 
half without requiring to wind up the spring 
during that time ; the possibility of shifting the 
barrel in such a manner that an air ‘ noted ’ 
may be played without the necessity of going 
through all the others in rotation, and the im- 
jiortant one of the interchange of barrels made 
to fit any box. A. J. ii. 

(5) Player-piano (Pianola, etc.). — Of late 
years a refined form of mechanical piano has 
come into extraordinary vogue for domestic 
use A patent was taken out in the United 
States as early as I860 for a keyboard piano- 
player, and the first pneumatic keyboard in- 
strument was made in Franco in 1863. The 
main principles of the action are much the same 
in all these attachments. A roll of cardboard 


pierced with openings corresponding to the 
duration and pitch of the notes in the com- 
po.sition to be repeated passes over a cylinder 
furnished with small ajiertures, through which 
a puff of air is drawn or pushed as often as the 
passage is left free by the occurrence of one of 
the openings in the cardboard roll. This puff 
of air sets in motion a series of hammers which 
act as substitutes for the human fingers ; the 
movement of the roll, and the force with which 
the notes arc struck, are regulated by pedals 
like those of the harmonium, with the assistance 
of certain handles by which the speed and force 
of the ai)i)aratu8 (ian be rapidly changed. It is 
not necessary to discuss the relative merits of 
the innumerable and variously named inven- 
tions w'liich are now before the public ; the 
greater number of them are of American origin, 
though practically all piano manufacturers build 
player-pianos, that is, instruments capable of 
being played either through the mechanism or 
by the hands of the pianist. All of them claim 
that by means of the mechanism the performer 
can put an individual interpretation into music 
for which his manual techniejue would be quite 
insufijcient, and that one person’s manner of 
manipulating the instruments will be altogether 
different from another’s. 

An immense collection of music of all grades 
is now pubhshed in the form of rolls, and the 
technique of performance through the player- 
piano has been fully explored. A few composers 
have been induced to write S 2 )ecially for the 
instrument. The following books afford useful 
information : 

CoKSTRX’CTioN. — W’lLLiAM Braii> W’uiTE, The. Playpr-piano up to 

date (1014) ; Hakrison Lot?i» VAV Atta, The Plano and 

Piano-player (lUM) 

TKcnKiQrE ANP Akstiiktics. — S' lp.NKY Okkw, The Art of the 

Player-piano (1UC2} ; li. Neavman, The Piano-player and it» 

JUuxie. 

An important modification of the player- 
piano mechanism is the reproducing action 
which requires no individual control at all. 
By means of it the previous performance of a 
pianist is recorded and rt'prodiiced with more 
or less faithfulness as to tone values, time, 
phrasing, etc. The principal patents w’hich 
mark successive stages of accuracy in this 
mechanism are tho ‘ Welto - Mignon,* the 
‘ Duo-Art * and tho ‘ Ampico.’ 

The principle of the player-juano has been 
successfully applied to the organ in the form of 
the .Eolian and Orchcstrcllo. See AColian 
Company for details of the manufacture in 
England of these several instruments, and more 
especially the ‘ Duo-Art ’ j>layer-piano. 

M. ; addns. c. 

(6) Gramophone (Phonograph) is the in- 
strument by far the most w’idely used at 
the present day for the mechanical repro- 
duction of music. Its principle rests on the 
formation of an actual record of the vibrations 
set up by voice or instrument and their sub- 
sequent re-oreation. A stylus attached to tlM 
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sensitive diaphragm, which receives the vibra- 
tions, makes indentations on a revolving disc or 
cylinder of wax or other impressionable material. 
From this a copy is produced in metal by a 
process of electrolysis and is used as a matrix 
from which further copies in a hard composite 
material can be multiplied. 

The name gramophone (in America phono- 
graph) is commonly given to the machine 
through which these records reproduce the 
sound. It reverses the recording process. The 
needle, following the groove of the record placed 
on a rotating plate, is the agent by which the 
indentations once more set up vibrations. These 
conducted through the tone arm into contact 
with a mica diaphragm and sound box are 
converted into sound waves. A horn or other 
apparatus supplies the necessary amplification.^ 

The invention is attributable to Thomas A. 
Edison who patented his Phonograph, Nov. 
1877. The record was made on a cylinder, and 
one instrument served both to record and to 
reproduce. Edison’s first object was the trans- 
mission of speech, but music soon entered into 
his experiments. The adoption of the disc 
form of record and its almost unlimited multi- 
plication from a matrix, which made possible 
the popular vogue of the gramophone, was due 
to Emile Berliner of Washington, D.C. (1887). 
By about the year 1900, the immense com- 
mercial possibilities of the gramophone be- 
coming apparent, the ingenuity of American 
inventors was concentrated on the improvement 
of its processes. The majority of inventions of 
the first quarter of the 20th century have been 
directed to secure greater accuracy in the trans- 
mission of musical qualities. There is still 
much to be done in this direction, particularly 
with regard to the recording of orchestral values, 
but what has been effected in this comparatively 
short period has been sufficient to make gramo- 
phone reproduction acceptable to musicians, 
who not only commend its educational value to 
others but profess pleasure in it themselves. 
Recording has become a very lucrative occupa- 
tion for executive artists of all kinds, and by 
me^ns of the gramophone every type of music 
from the highest to the lowest has been dis- 
seminated ® all over the world. o. 

MEDECIN MALGRE LUI, LE, o^ra by 
Gounod, the text adapted from Moliere by 
Barbier and (!arr4 ; produced Theatre Lyriquo, 
Jan. 15, 1858 ; in English, as * The Mock 
Doctor,’ Covent Garden, Feb. 27, 1865. G. 

Henry Fielding made a ballad opera, ‘ The 
Mock Doctor, or the Dumb Lady cured,’ acted 
at Drury Lane in 1732, and often revived after- 
wards. It was published with the airs of the 
songs by J. Watts in 1732. r. k. 

Ml^D^E, opera in 3 acts ; words by Hoff- 

1 For fuller description of the principle and acti-^n of the fpramo- 
phone see K. W. Scripture, Rlvnumta of Xxporimental PhoruHet. 

* See ‘ Bii MMttr't Voice ’ Record Cataloifue, 1922. Addition* 
AM made almost dally to the large catalogues of this and other 
Bompanlee. 


mann, music by Cherubini. Produced Theatre 
Feydeau, Mar. 13, 1797 ; in London, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in Italian, with recitatives 
by Arditi, June 6, 1865. G. 

MEDER, Johann Valentin (bapt. Wasun- 
gen on the Werra, May 3, 1649 ; d . Riga, July 
1719), studied theology at Leipzig and Jena, 
then turned to music. After various engage- 
ments as singer, and wanderings which brought 
him as far as Copenhagen, he became in 1674 
cantor at Reval College, and in 1687 at St. 
Mary’s, Danzig, where liis attempt to introduce 
opera (with two of his own works, ‘ Nero ’ and 
* Coeha ’) met with the opposition of the town 
council. Ho left there and became Kapell- 
meister at Konigsberg Cathedral, but exchanged 
that post for a similar position at Riga Cathe- 
dral. He was greatly esteemed as a composer by 
Buxtehude, Mattheson, etc., his works includ- 
ing operas, an oratorio, motets and other 
church music, as well as trios for 2 violins, 
and bass for the organ, and a MS. trio for 2 
treble viols with bass and harpsichord ( J. Bolte, 
V ierteljahrssc.hrift fur Musikwisseyischaff , 1891 
and 1892 ; Q.-L.). 

MEDESIMO TEMPO, ‘ in the same time,’ is 
occasionally used in the same way as L’ Istesso 
Tempo ( q . v .), m. 

MEDIAL CADENCE, see Cadence (I.), 
section (2). 

MEDIANT (from the Lat. rmdius , ‘ middle ’). 

(1) For the use of this term in the Modal 
system see Modes, Ecclesiastical. 

(2) In modern music the term is always 

applied to the third of the scale, by reason of 
its intermediate position, between the tonic 
and the dominant. The office of this note is 
extremely important, inasmuch as it determines 
whether the tonality of the scale is major or 
minor. w. s. r, 

MEDIATION (Lat. mediatio )^ the inflexion 
which occurs half-way through a 2 ) 8 alm-tono 
before the point of division marked in the words 
by a colon. (See Inflexion ; Gregorian 
Tones.) 

MEDTNER, Nicolai Raslovitch {b. Mos- 
cow, Dec. 24, 1879), Russian composer of 
German descent, entered the Moscow Con- 
servatoire in 1891, studying the piano under 
Safonov. In 1900 he won the Gold Medal 
awarded by that institution and the Rubin- 
stein Prize. In 1901-02 ho toured Europe as a 
pianist, and on his return became professor of 
his instrument at the Conservatoire. In 1903 
he retired in order to devote himself exclusively 
to composition, a branch of his art for which, 
although he had cultivated it comparatively 
little during his student days, he had an 
astonishing aptitude. He had no difficulty in 
bringing his work before the public. His first 
piano sonata was published by Belaiev, and 
P. Jurgenson issued all his other works for 
some time, until he attracted the attention 
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of the Russian Music Publishing Society. After 
the Revolution he taught music at a school in 
the outskirts of Moscow, and in 1922 he set 
out on another European tour. 

Medtner’s music is firmly rooted in tradition. 
He does not break new ground, but devotes 
himself to extending the fields cultivated by 
the classics. Although not averse to the use 
of new idiomatic resources, he regards them 
as acquisitions destined to enrich the old 
system, not to destroy it. Even his curious 
experiments in rhythm must be considered as 
old devices used in a new and interesting way 
rather than as actual innovations. 

Both on account of his neo-classicism and his 
predilection for cross-rhythms, Medtner has 
often been described as the ‘ Russian Brahms * ; 
but, apart froin the fact that this designation 
is in itself contradictory, the resemblances that 
have occasioned it are only superficial ones. 
The two composers have a certain earnestness 
of purpose and self-sufficing gravity in common, 
but such a similarity of outlook may be found 
in artists whose creative faculties manifest 
themselves in totally dissimilar ways. Medtner 
is undoubtedly a modern descendant of the 
Beethoven-Brahms line of classical develop- 
ment, but ho is not therefore more like Brahms 
than the latter is like Beethoven. 

Medtner is a firm believer in absolute music. 
His output is almost exclusively restricted to 
chamber music, the piano works being the 
most significant and characteristic as well as 
the most numerous. The stage and the 
orchestra have apparently no attraction for a 
composer who aims at creating works of an 
intimate and purely musical nature. Even in 
his songs, whore a lit-c.rary element necessarily 
obtrudes itself, the music remains abstract as 
far as possible. 

The form in which Medtner expresses himself 
most completely is that of the sonata. Ho does 
not adhere very closely to the classical model, 
which ho bends to his creative fancy with 
considerable freedom, but its fundamental 
principles serve him as the ideal mould for all 
his larger works. Perhaps the sonata form is 
occasionally apt to bo his master rather than 
his servant. The op. 11, for instance, may 
be suspet^ted to have originally been planned 
as a sonata in three movements, and it would 
seem that, as the work progressed, each move- 
ment shaped itself inevitably into the first- 
movement form, and that the work thus 
became a ‘ Sonata-Triad ’ of three separate and 
fully developed movements. Much the same 
appears to have happened in the case of op. 
25, No. 1, and of op. 27, which may have been 
intended as a * Fairy Tale * and a ‘ Ballade ’ 
respectively, but grew imperceptibly into 
sonatas. 

In spite of the organic structure of Medtner’s 
music, it is by no means coldly formal. It is 


clear that each work sprang from a poetical 
conception, even when this is left to the hearer’s 
imagination. In some cases it is indicated by 
a verbal motto, in others implied by a title 
such as ‘ Dithyramb * or ‘ Fairy Tale.’ The 
latter has become especially typical of the 
romantic aspects of Medtner’s work. 

The difference between the early and the 
later works is not vast, for, in spite of some 
classical influences, the composer’s personality 
is apparent from the beginning. His style of 
pianistic writing is invariably ideally suited to 
the instrument. Comparatively conventional 
in its first stages, it has constantly enriched 
itself by new devices, and its intricate and 
endlessly varied texture is the more interesting 
for being at times almost invincibly difficult. 
Here and there the problems are made un- 
necessarily hard to solve by Medtner’s curious 
manner of making his rhythmic complexities 
apparent to the reader’s eye ; phrasing and 
accent are frequently not only indicated by 
’ the conventional signs, but reinforced by a 
j method of linking together the groups of notes 
j which is logical in theory but confusing in 
i practice. 

! The most extensive work for the piano is the 
i concerto, op. 33. In technical ingenuity it 
! is inferior to none of the earlier piano music, 

I but the composer’s excessive preoccupation 
! with contrapuntal problems, which are over- 
come with consummate mastery, involves the 
sacrifice of much of the fanciful imagination 
and soaring poetry that characterises his best 
I work. 

For violin and piano Medtner has written a 
sonata and three ‘ Nocturnes,’ which not only 
represent him at his best as regards invention, 
but are admirably laid out for the tw'o instru- 
ments, both individually and in combination. 

In the songs the vocal line is somewhat 
lacking in lyrical breadth and adaptability to 
the varying charactf^r of the poetry. The great 
variety Medtner achieves in his vocal work is 
too much due to his interesting but unduly 
prominent accompaniments. An advantage, 

; on the other hand, is the treatment of each 
I poem from a purely musical point of view, 
j Each song is confined to a definite range of 
' colours that expresses the feeling of the poem 
without resorting to the description of details, 
which are made sufficiently salient by the 
words alone and need no strengthening by 
duplication. 

A curious and interesting vocal work on a 
larger scale is the ‘Sonata-Vocalisc,’ op. 41, for 
voice and piano, which, save for a ‘ motto ’ 
culled from Goethe, is sung without words. 

The following is a list of Medtner’s works 
(PF. solo unless otherwise stated) ; 

Op. 1, 8 Mood Plcturwi. C^. 2, 8 ImprovisatlotKi. Op, .8, 
S SoDfirs. Op. 4, 4 rieceR (Etude. Caprice, Moment mnnlcal. Prelude). 
Op. A, Sonata, F minor. Op. 6, 9 Songa (Qoetbe). Op. 7, 3 Arabeac^uea 
Op. 8, 2 Fabry Tales. Op. 9. 3 Fairy Tales. Op. 10, 8 Ditbyramba 
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Op. 11, 6onata>Triad (A major, D minor, C major). Op. 13 
8 Bongs (Heine). Op. 13, 3 Bongs. Op. 14, 2 Fair 7 Tales. Op. 16, 
12 Bongs (Qoethe). Op. 16, 3 Nocturnes, Vn. A PF. Op. 17, 
S Norels. Op. IH. 6 Bongs (Goethe). Op. 19. 3 Songs (Nietzsche). 
Op. 19a, 2 Bongs (Nietzsche). Op. 20, 2 Fairy Tales. Op. 21, 
Sonata, B minor, Tn. A PF. Op. 22, Sonata, G minor. Oit. 23. 
4 Lyric Fragments. Op. 24, 6 Bongs. Op. 26, No. 1, Fairy-Tale 
Sonata, C minor ; No. 2. Sonata, E minor. Op. 26, 4 Fairy Tales. 
Op. 27 Sonata-Ballade, P sharp minor. Op. 28, 7 Bongs. Op. 29, 
7 Bongs (Pushkin). Op. 80, Sonata, A minor. Op. 31, 3 Pieces 
(Improvisation, Marche fun^bre. Fairy Tale). Op. 32. 6 Bongs 
(Pushkin). Op. 33, Concerto. C minor, PF. A Orch. Op. 34. 

4 Fairy Tales. Op. 35, 4 Fairy Tales. Op. 36, Songs (Pushkin). 
Op. 37, 5 Bongs. Op. 38, Forgotten Melodies, vol. i. Op. 39, 
Forgotten Melodies, vol. ii. Op. 40. Forgotten Melodies, vol. ill. 
Op. 41, Bonata-Vocali.se, Voice A PF. Up. 42, No. 1, Busaian 
Fairy Tale. Op. 44, Sonata No. 2, G major, vln. and PF 
2 Cadenzas to Beethoven’s PF. Concerto No. 4. 

MEERESSTTLLP] UNI) GLCCKLICHE 
FAHRT, i.e. Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, 
a poem by Goethe, which has been set to music 
by— 

(1) Beethoven, for chorus and orchestra. 
Composed in 1815, first performed at the Great 
Rodoutonsaal in Vienna on Christmas Day of 
that year, and published Fob. 28, 1823, by 
St-einer. It is dedicated ‘ to the immortal 
Goethe.’ The reverse of the title-page contains 
three lines from Vohs’s translation of the 
Odyssey (viii. 479), thus rendered by Lang and 
Butcher : 

‘ For from all men on earth minstrels Ret their 
meed of honour and worship ; inasmuch us the muse 
teacheth them the paths of song, and lovoth ttio tribe 
of minstrels.’ 

A letter from Beethoven to the publisher, 
dated Juno 12, and apparently belonging to the 
year 1824, calls it a cantata, and asks for the 
loan of the score, that ho ‘ might write a kind 
of overture to it.’ This intention does not 
appear to have boon carried out. 

(2) Mendelssohn, for orchestra only. Written 

in the summer of 1828, first performed at Berlin, 
Dec. 1, 1832, remodelled and ‘ made thirty 
times as good as before,’ and published as op. 27 
and No. 3 of his Concert Overtures in 1834. We 
leam from a passage in his sister’s diary ^ that 
Mendelssohn wished to avoid the form of an 
Introduction and overture, and to throw his 
work into two companion pictures. G. 

MEERTS, Lambert Joseph (6. Brussels, 
Jan. 6, 1800 ; d. there, May 12, 1863), distin- 
guished viobnist and composer for his instru- 
ment, a pupil of Lafont, Habeneck and Baillot. 
At the age of 16 ho became a member of the 
theatre orchestra in Antwerp. After complet- 
ing his studies in Paris he returned to Brussels 
and established himself as a teacher and per- 
former. In 1835 he was appointed professor of 
the violin at the Brussels Conservatoire. He 
wrote several instructive works for the violin, 
including a series of duets for two violins, each 
study being founded on a particular rhythm 
extracted from one of Beethoven’s symphonies. 

BiBU — A. Masok CiiABJCE, FiddUr$ Aneitnt and Modem, Tendon, 
1896. E. II. -A. 

MEFISTOFELE, opera in a prologue and 

5 acts ; words (after Goethe) and music by 
RoTto. Produced Milan, Mar. 5, 1868 ; re- 
modelled, pr(dogue and 4 acts, Bologna, Oct. 4, 

1 Henael* Biz Famau MondOatohn, L 194. 


1875 ; Her Majesty’s, July 6, 1880 ; New York, 
Academy of Music, Nov. 24, 1880 ; in English 
(Carl Rosa Co.), 1912, See also Faust. 

MEGLI (Melio, Melli), Domenico (16th- 
17th cent.), of Reggio, Doct.Jur., lived at 
Padua. He composed several books of madri- 
gals, canzoni, arias, etc., between 1602-09, 
some in 2 editions ; 1 song in Robt. Rowland’s 
‘A Musicall Banquet,’ 1610 {Q.-L,). 

MEHLIG, Anna (/;. Stuttgart, July 11, 
1846), a distinguished pianist, received her 
musical education at the Conservatorium of her 
native town, and afterwards spent a year at 
Weimar studying under Liszt. In 1866 she 
made her first appearance in England, playing 
Hummel’s Concerto in B Minor at the Phil- 
harmonic on Apr. 30. She visited England 
each year till 1869 inclusive, playing regularly 
at the Philharmonic and Crystal Palace and 
other concerts. She then took a long tour in 
America, whore she met with great success. 
In 1875 she reappeared in England, playing 
Chopin’s E minor Concerto at the Crystal 
Palace on Oct. 9. She married Herr Falk of 
Antwerp. O. 

M6HITL, J^tienne Henri (I^tienne-Nioo- 
LAS) (6. Givot in the Ardennes, June 22, 1763 : 
d. Paris, Oct. 18, 1817), son of a cook, wJio was 
too poor to give him much education. Even in 
childhood he showed a passion for music, and 
a remarkable perseverance in overcoming ob- 
stacles, and at 10 was appointed organist to 
the convent of the Recollets at (Uvet. Having 
learned all that his master, a pf)or blind organist, 
could teach him, ho w^as thrown on his own re- 
sources, until the arrival, at the neighbouring 
convent of La Val Dieu, of a now organist, Wil- 
helm Hauser, wdu^se playing had attracted the 
attention of the Abbot Lissoir, when visiting 
the Abbey of Scheussenried in Swabia. The 
monks of La Val Dieu, wishing to make music 
a spcH’ial feature in their services, had a good 
organ, and the j)laying of Hauser, who was a 
sound and good musician, caused quite an excite- 
ment in that secluded corner of the Ardennes. 
La Val Dieu was several leagues from Giv<‘-t, 
but Mehul often walked over to bear Hauser ; 
and at length, with tho consent of his fatluT, 
was admitted into the convent, and became tho 
most diligent, as he was the most gifted, of 
the eight pupils under Hauser’s training. At 
14 he became deputy-organist ; and a dis- 
tinguished amateur who heard him play was so 
struck by his evident power of imagination, 
that he determined to take him to Paris, and in 
1778 M6hul bade farewell to the flowers he 
loved to cultivate, and the instructor who had 
put him in the way to become a great musician. 
On his arrival in Paris he at once went to Edel- 
mann for instruction in pianoforte-playing and 
composition. To earn his bread he gave* lessons, 
and composed two sonatas (1781 ) which bemr no 
traces of a master mind ; but this was not the 
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iine in which he was destined to distinction. In 
1779 he was present at the first performance of 
‘ Iphigenie en Taurido,’ and the efiEect produced 
on one with his cultivated intellect, his love of 
the beautiful, and passionate though reserved 
nature, was immense. Ho expressed his admira- 
tion to Gluck himself, who received the young 
enthusiast graciously, gave him valuable advice, 
and undertook his instruction in the philosophi- 
cal and poetical parts of music. Encouraged by 
the success of a cantata with orchestra composed 
to one of Rousseau’s sacred odes, and produced 
at the Concert Spirituel in Mar. 1782, he might 
have gone on writing church music, had not 
Gluck shown him his true vocation, and directed 
his attention to the stage. Solely for practice, 
he composed, one after another, three operas, 
‘ Psyche et TAmour,’ a pastoral by Voisenon 
previously set by Saint Amans ; ‘ Anacreon,* 
the third act of a ballet by Bernard and Rameau, 
produced in 1757 as ‘ Les Surprises de 1’ Amour’ ; 
and ‘ Laiisus et Lydie,’ three acts, to a libretto 
adapted by Valadier from Marmontel. These 
unpublished scores are lost, no trace of them 
being discoverable in any of the public libraries 
of Paris. 

Mehul now felt himself in a position to appear 
before the public, and Valadier having furnished 
him with the libretto of ‘ Cora et Alonzo,’ four 
acts, also taken from Marmontel, the score was 
soon ready, and accepted by the Opera, but 
there the matter ended. Tired of waiting, he 
resolved to try his fortune at another theatre, 
and having made the acquaintance of Hoffmann 
he obtained from him the libretto of ‘ Euphro- 
sine et Coradin, ou le Tyran corrige,’ three acts 
(Sept. 4, 1790). In this opcra-comique the 
public recjognised at once a force, a sincerity of 
accent, a dramatic truth, and a gift of accu- 
rately expressing the meaning of the words, 
which were throughout the main characteristics 
of Mchul’s mature genius. Its success was in- 
stantaneous ; and the duet ‘ Gardez-vous de la 
jalousie,’ the close of which contains a modula- 
tion as unexpected as it is effective, speedily 
became a favourite throughout France. Hence- 
forth Mehul had ample opportunities of satis- 
fying his productive instinct, and he brought 
out successively : 

‘ Cora ’ (1791) ; * Btratonloe * (May 3. 1792) ; ' Le Jeune Sage et le 
vieux Ftm ‘ (1793) ; aucl the third act of ' liO Jugement de Farln * (the 
other acts by Ilaydn and I’leyel) ; * Uoratlus Coclils ’ and ' M^lldure 
et Phrosine ’ (1794); 'La Caverue ’ (1795), not so successful 
08 Lesueur's on the same sublect ; ' Doria ' (1795); * Le Jeune 
IJenrl ' (1797) ; ' Adrien ' (Juno 4) and ' Ariodant ’ (Oct. 11, 1799) ; 
' Epicure,' with Cherubini (Mar. 14), and ' Biou ’ (Doc. 27, 18UU) ; 

* L- Irato, ou I'KmporW ' (Feb. 17, 1801) ; ' Une Fohe ’ (Apr. 4), 

* Le Trdsor supposd,' * Joanna ' and ‘ L'Ueureux inalgr4 lul ‘ (1802) ; 
‘ HcSIeua ' and * Le Balser et la quittance,* with Kreutzer, Boieldieu, 
and Nicolo (1803); 'Les Deur Aveuglm de ToWde ’ (Jan. 28), 

* Ulhai ’ (May 17), and ' Gabrlelle d'Kstr^es ’ (June 26, 1806) ; 
‘Joseph ’ (Peb. 17, 1807). 

Astonishing as it may seem, these twenty-four 
operas were not the only works Mehul produced 
within seventeen years. He composed and pub- 
lished in addition many patriotic songs and 
cantflutas, among others the ‘ Chant national du 
(4 juillety* the * Chant du depart,* the * Chant 


du rctour,* the ‘ Chanson de Roland,’ and 
choruses to * Timoleon * (1794), a tragedy by 
Joseph Chenier ; two ballets, ‘ La Dansomanie* 
(1800) and ‘ Daphnis et Pandrose ’ ; several 
operettas, and other ‘ morceaux de circon- 
stance,’ such as ‘ Le Pont de Lodi,’ etc., all 
unpublished except the ‘ Chant lyrique * for the 
inauguration of the statue voted to Napoleon 
by the Institut. A Mass, written for the 
coronation of Napoleon, but not performed 
then, was published in Paris in 1879. 

The epoch at which he composed ‘ Uthal * 
and ‘ Joseph ’ was the culminating point of 
Mehul’s career. He was already a member of 
the Institut (1795) and a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour (1802), and had been inspector of 
instruction at the Conservatoire from its 
foundation. His pupils looked up to him and 
he was a favourite in the best society, but such 
homage did not blind him to the fact that in 
science his colleagues Cherubini and Catel were 
his superiors, owing to his want of early sys- 
tematic training. This accounts for his labori • 
ous efforts to change his style and excel in mere 
than one department of music. His symphonies, 
though performed at the Conservatoire, cannot 
rank with those of Haydn and Mozart ; indeed 
none of his other orchestral works rise to the 
level of his overtures Of his ballets ‘ Le Re- 
tour d’Ulysse ’ (1807), and ‘ Pers6e et Andro- 
mMe ’ (1810) in which ho introduced many 
pieces from ‘ Ariodant,’ were well received, but 
* Les Amazones, ou la fondation de Tlicbes * 
(1811) disappeared after nine performances. An 
opera-comique in one act, ‘ Le Prince Trouba- 
dour ’ (1813), WAS not more successful, and in 
1814 ho collaborated with Paer, Berton and 
Kreutzer in ‘ L’Oriflamme ’ ; his last work, 
‘ La Joumee aux aventures,’ three acts (Nov. 
10, 1816), kept the boards for some time. Its 
success was partly due to its being known at the 
time that Mehul was dying of consumption. 
Two months after its production he was sent to 
Provence, but the change came too late ; he 
returned to Paris, and died there. Besides six 
unpublished operas comjiosed between 1787 and 
1797, he left the unfinished score of ‘ Valentine 
de Milan,’ a three-act opera-comique, completed 
by his nephew and pupil Daussoigne 
(q.v,) (6. Givet, June 10, 1790 ; d. Liege, Mar. 
10, 1875), and produced Nov. 28, 1822. 

The moat conspicuous quality of Mehul’s 
work as a whole is its absolute passion* This is 
exemplified most strikingly in * Stratonice * and 
‘ Ariodant.’ Not leas obvious are the traces of 
the various influences under which he passed. 
Between ‘ Ariodant ’ and ‘ Joseph * must be 
placed all those repeated attempts to vary his 
style and convince his detractors that he could 
compose light and graceful airs as well as grand, 
pathetic and sustained melodies, which cannot 
be considered as anything but failures, although 
the ignorant amateurs of the day pronounced 
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* L* Irato ’ to be true Italian music. * Joseph,* 1 
which dates from the midst of the Revolution, 
before the Empire, belongs to a different epoch, 
and to a different class of ideas. Mehul’s noble 
character, his refined sentiment, and religious 
tendencies, the traces of his early education, 
his acquaintance with the church modes and 
plain-song, and his power of writing excellent 
church music, are all apparent in this powerful 
work, the simplicity, grandeur and dramatic 
truth of which w ill always command the admir- 
ation of impartial musicians. 

Mehul was not so fortunate as Gretry in 
finding a poet whose creative faculties harmon- 
ised thoroughly with his owm ; and he was 
fascinated by any subject — antique, chivalrous, 
Ossianic, Spanish, patriarchal or biblical — ^so 
long as it afforded him opportunities for local 
colouring, the importance of which he often 
exaggerated. His overtures to ‘ Le Jcuno 
Henri,’ ‘ Horatius Codes,’ ‘ Timoleon,’ and ‘ Les 
Deux Aveugles de Tolede ’ are, however, incom- 
parably superior to anything of the kind which 
preceded them ; and most striking are such 
passages as the introduction to * Ariodant,’ 
where three violoncellos and a trombone hold a 
kind of dialogue, and that in ‘ Mclidoro ct Phro- 
sine,’ where four horns, w hich have a complete 
part throughout tlio score, accompany tho 
voice of a dying man with a kind of smothered 
rattle. In ‘ Uthal * tho violins are entirely ab- 
sent, their places being taken by the violas, in 
order to produce a soft and misty effect. 
Gretry was shocked at this innovation, and so 
wearied by its monotony that ho cried, on 
leaving the theatre after the first performance, 

‘ Six francs for a chanterelle (E-string) ! ’ 

Though Mehul’s new and ingenious combina- 
tions were not always successful, and though 
his melodies were often wanting in that life 
and dash which rouse an audience, it must be 
acknowledged that his work boars tho stamp 
of a very individual mind and character, and 
the impress of that mighty race of 1789, with 
whom to will was to do, but amongst whose 
many gifts that of grace w'as too often wanting. 
Had he but possessed this fascinating quality, 
Mehul might have been tho Mozart of France. 
As it is, we cannot withhold our admiration 
from the man who carried on Gluck’s work with 
even more than Gluck’s musical skill, regener- 
ated op6ra-comiquc, and placed himself at tho 
head of the composers of his own time and 
nation. 

A portrait^ of M6hul exists in a remark- 
able print by Quenedey, 1808. Quatremero 
de Quincy pronounced his eulogium at the 
Institut in Oct. 1818, and Vieillard, one of 
his intimate friends, published an interesting 
Notice of him (Paris, 1859). The library of 
the Conservatoire contains many of his auto- 

1 A. iroodcut therefrom wae given in former editions of this 
Ulotionary 


graphs, several being fragments of unpublished 
operas. The writer of this article discovered 
among them ‘ La Naiasanco d’ Oscar Leclerc,’ 
not elsewhere mentioned, an opera-comique 
‘ La Taupe,’ and an * Ouverture burlesque * 
for piano, violin and reeds, interesting merely 
as musical curiosities. A statue of Mehul was 
unveiled at Givot, Oct. 2, 1892. 

Bira .. — FMt and Riipplement Q.-X. ; EnrpelopMie de la Mutigw 
et Dictionnaire du Conservatoire'. Radioueb, Franre, XYUIe^ 
XIXe sleeles : A. Pouain. Mt'hul. sa vie, son genie (Paris, 18ti9) ; 
M. Turaar, Notice sur Mfhul (Palis, 189‘2) ; H. lluAvrouR, Mihul 
(Paris, Laurens. 19i:J) ; Jlevue mtisieale, Nov. 19*25 ; O. dk Saimt 
F oix, Les Premiers Pianlstcs ttarisiens, JJ/hul. 

Reprints : Op. ‘2. Sonata 111., for pianoforte and violin ad libitum, 
edited by litue. M. Oallet (Paris, 1917, Rcole de gravure feniinlne> 
out of print; Syinplionio II. (piano score, revision bv P. Vidal, 
Paris, S^nart). Breltkopf and HOrtel, op. 1, Piano Sonatas ; 9 
Symphonies. q 

MEIBOM (Latin, Meibomius), Maiicus 
(6. Toenningen, Schleswig-Holstein, early 17th 
century; d. Utrecht, 1711), learned historian 
of music. 

His great W'ork, Antiquac musicae auctores 
septem gracce et latine (Amsterdam, Elzevir), 
was published in 1652, which suggests that the 
date of his birth can hardly have been as late 
as 1626 as commonly stated. The work w'as 
dedicated to Queen Christina of Sweden, at 
whose court he resided for some time. On one 
occasion, however, wdiilo singing at the Queen’s 
request his version of an ancient Greek melody, 
tho whole court burst out laughing, and Mei- 
bom, imagining that the Queen’s physician 
Bourdelot was tho instigator of this unseemly 
mirth, gave him a box on the ear, and was in 
consequence dismissed. Ho took refuge with 
Frederick III. of Denmark, who gave him a 
professorship at IJpsala, but ho soon returned 
to Holland. Having endeavoured in vain to 
find a capitalist who would carry into execution 
his plan of restoring tho ancitmt triremes, he 
came to England in 1674 w'ith the view of 
making arrangements for a new edition of tho 
Old Testament. This project also failed, and 
he returned to Holland. The book already 
mentioned is one of the most valuable sources 
of information on ancient music, and may be 
considered a precursor of Gerber and Cousso- 
maker. Its usefulness is much enhanced in 
tho modern reprints, notably that by Karl von 
Jan (1895). For his numerous works on musia 
and geometry the reader is referred to FHia, 

F. G. 

MEILAND, Jacob (6. Senftenberg in Saxony, 
c. 1542 ; d. 1577), was brought up as a chorister 
in the Saxon Court Chapel at Dresden, After 
attending the University of T^^ipzig, and spend- 
ing some time in travelling, he was appointed 
Kapellmeister to the Margrave of Anspach, till 
the dissolution of this chapel in 1574. The rest 
of his life, to his early death, Meiland spent 
chiefly as an invalid at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
though busy to the last in bringing out his fairly 
numerous publications. He was highly thought 
of in his time as a composer of Latin and Ger- 
man motets, and considered even the equal 
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of Orlando Lassus. His harmonies are often 
rugged, after the manner of Orlando. In the 
composition of G(^rman secular songs ho was 
one of the first to introduce into Germany the 
Italian Villanella style, paying more attention 
to the rhythmical declamation of the words than 
to the artifices of counterpoint. His works are : 

1 . Cantlonofl aacrae, 1504, 17 Non, a 5 and 6 

2. None auaerleaene ieutsolie Liedleln, lOOU, 15 Noa. a 4 and 6. 

8. Selectae cantlonefl, 1572, 17 Nos. a 6 and 6. 

4. Sacrae aliquot cautloaea latinae et Kermaulcae, 1576, 33 Nob. 

a 4 and 5. 

5. Neue auserleaene tputache Geaang, 1675, 18 Noa. 4 and 0. 

C. Cantiones novae, etc., 157G. li) Now. a 5. 

7. Cygneae cantlonea latlnae et genjiat\icae, 1590, 22 Noa. a 4 and 5 . 

Other works, iiududing three settings of the 
Passion, are preserved in MS. Three Latin 
motets were republished in Commor’s Musica 
sacra, and two German sacred songs a 4 are 
contained in Schoborlein. j. r. m. 

MEINARDUS, Ludwig Siegfried (fe. Hook- 
siel, Oldenburg, Sept. 17, 1827 ; d. Bielefeld, 
July 12, 1890), (‘omposer, teacher and writer on 
music, was at first eduealed at the Gymnasium 
at Jever, where his father held an ofiicial post. 
Ho was intended to study theology, but was at 
length allowed to devote himself to the art, his 
parents imposing the curious condition that 
he was to become a public performer on some 
instrument. 1\) this end he took up the violon- 
cello, learning what ho could from the Stadt- 
musikus of the place, who was a violinist. After 
making himself ill with excessive practice, he 
returned to school, and it was not till ho had 
finished his studies there that he finally deter- 
mined, on the advice of Schumann, who had 
seen some of his compositions, to embrace the 
profession of a composer. At Christmas, in 
184G, he entered the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
but after half a year, finding that private in- 
struction from Ric(;iu8 would be more to his 
advantage, ho accordingly remained with him 
for two years. In 1850 ho went to Berlin in 
order to study with A. B. Marx, but for some 
reason or other he fell under the suspicions of 
the police, and was not allowed to remain. He 
betook himself to Liszt at Weimar, where ho 
stayed some months, afkT which he went to 
Erfurt as conductor of a small theatrical com- 
pany, and subsequently in a similar capacity to 
Nordhausen. At last he was provided with 
better credentials, and succeeded in remaining 
in Berlin. In 1853, having finished his educa- 
tion with Marx, he was appointed conductor of 
the Singakademie at Glogau, whore he remained 
until, in obedience to a call from Julius Rietz, 
lie went to the Dresden Conservatorium as a 
♦^■eacher in 1865. In 1874 he settled in Ham- 
Durg, where he was for many years continuously 
active as a composer and as critic of the i/am- 
bnrger KorrespondenL In 1887 ho moved to 
Bielefeld, to take up a post as organist, and 
died there. His most prominent compositions 
are the oratorios ‘ Simon Petrus,’ ‘ Gideon,’ 
‘ K5nig Salomo,’ ‘ Luther in Worms,’ ‘ Odrun * ; 
two operas, ‘ Bahnesa ’ (three acts, finished 


1881) and * Doktor Sassafras * (neither of them 
performed) ; four ballads for chorus, ‘ Rolands 
Schwanonliod,’ ‘ Frau Hitt,’ ‘ Die Nonne,* 
‘Jung Baidu rs Sieg * ; two symphonies, and 
many chamber compositions. A memoir of 
Matthoson, an autobiographical sketch, and 
collected criticisms are his most important 
contributions to literature. M. 

MEISTERSCHULE, see Berlin. 

MEISTERSINGER (Ger. = Mast-er-singers), 
the name given to the guilds of poet- musicians 
which flourished in the 14th- 16th centuries 
in various towns of Germany. The founder of 
the first guild is supposed to have been Heinrich 
von Meissen, called Frauoiilob, who instituted a 
company at Mainz in 1311. As to the original 
signification of the name authorities are divided, 
but it seems fairly certain that as in other crafts 
the grades of apprentice, journeyman and 
master were differentiated, so the members of 
these guilds passed successively through the 
stages of Schiilor, Schulfreund, Sanger, Dichter 
and Meister. For a list of famous master- 
singers, the chief of whom was Hans Sachs, see 
Song, subsection Germany. The guild was a 
kind of counterpart, in what would now be 
called the middle classes of German society, to 
the Minnesinger, who were exclusively of 
noble birth. M. 
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MEISTERSINGER VON NGRNBERG, 
DI E, opera in 3 acts ; words and music by 
Wagner, completed in Oct. 1867, and produced 
at Munich, June 21, 1868 (the overture was 
first performed at Leipzig, Nov. 1, 1862); in 
England, under Richter, Drury Lane, May 30, 
1882 ; New York, Metropolitan Opera House, 
Jan. 4, 1886 ; Covent Garden, in Italian (G, 
Mazzucato), July 13, 1889 ; in English, Carl 
Rosa Co., Manchester, Apr, 16, 1896 ; Paris, 
Op6ra, Nov. 10, 1897. o. 

MEL, Rinaldo del, ‘ Gentilhuomo fiammen- 
go,’ and distinguished composer of the 16th 
century. The date of his birth is not known, 
but his nationality is assured, not only by the 
above title, which appears on more than one of 
his works, but by his own words, * la natione 
nostra fiammengo.’ In the ‘ Sacrae cantiones ’ 
of 1589, ho implies that Schlettstadt in Lorraine 
was his birthplace. He is not to be confused 
with Gaudio Moll, a name which Adami,^ 
Liberati ^ and Martini ® give to Goudimel (g.v.). 

1 OB»en>aeioni per ben regolare Capelta pontif. (Rome, 171IX 
(B.M. <\ *20 c.) 

> Lettera in risposta ad una del 8 ig. Pars. (B.H. 566 e. 8.) 

s GludiHo dl Apollo bound up with third volume of MartlnTd 
Btoria della muaiea. (B.M 567 ea.) 
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Having served Sebastian, King of Portugal, and 
His successor. Cardinal don Henriquez, as 
maestro do capilla, ho arrived in Rome in 1580. 
This change in his career may be accounted for 
by the annexation of Portugal to Spain in that 
year. If Philip II. 'was unwilling to keep up a 
useless retinue in Lisbon, he would certainly 
make no exception in favour of * Flemish gentle- 
men,’ who indeed were never to his liking. At 
Rome, Mel entered the service of Cardinal 
Paleotto, and Baini ^ declared that he also 
studied under Palestrina. His publications 
began in 1581, with a first book of motets, a 4-8, 
and between that year and 1595 he published 
five books of motets and fifteen books of mad- 
rigals, besides contributing to various collections 
which carried his name from Rome to Venice, 
Nuremberg, Antwerp and Munich. (See Q.-L.) 

Up to 1590 he probably lived chiefly in Romo, 
though we find him at Liege in 1587,^ where 
some of his family wore in the service of Emest, 
Duke of Bavaria, in whose employ w’e find the 
composer in the following year. In 1591 he 
was again in the service of Cardinal Gabriel 
Paleotto, archbishop of Bologna, who had him- 
self some knowledge of music.® When the 
diocese of Sabina was placed under Paleotto’s 
charge in 1591 he founded a college, improved 
the cathedral at Magliano and made many 
changes in the internal government. The 
Appointment of a new maestro di capi)ella agrees 
well enough with these facts, and it is in the 
year 1591 that we hoar of Mel’s appointment to 
the cathedral and the new college. He dates 
from Calvi, a little town near Magliano, Mar. 
20, 1593, and from Magliano ^ itself, 1595. 
iTrom this time his publications cease, and we 
nave no further record of him. Ho is said to 
have been already well advanced in life w'hen he 
left Portugal, and by this time was probably an 
old man. So we may assume that the end of 
life was near, and that he did not long survive 
Palestrina. 

Proske pnnts a Litany in the ‘ Musica 
divina,’ Ann. II. vol. iii. (Ratisbon, 1869), and 
Commer’s ‘ Musica sacra’ contains seven motets 
and a litany ; tho Motet Society published an 
anthem, ‘ 0 praise the Lord,’ adapted by 
41drich from a work of Mel, in vol. iii. p. 128. 

J. R. S.-B. 

Aibl. — Q. VAX Dooeslabk, Rent del Mel, eompoeiteur du XVIe 
Htele (I. (With a very full bibliography.) Annalet 

le VAeadimie Royale d'AreMologie de Belgique. Cth eer. tom. 9, 
•V. 4, pp. 221-88. 

MELANI, a 17th-century sexton of Pistoja, 
eight of whose sons became eminent musicians. 
(1) Jacopo (6. Pistoja, July 6, 1623) was, 
with Mazzocchi and others, one of the pioneers 
of comic opera in Rome, and was famous for his 
arias on a basso ostinato. Of his operas which 
appeared between 1657-73 only three, and a 

i Memorie di PaUttrina 

* Madrigall a (j (Antwerp. 1 588), See aloo Biographic, under 

4elle, Renaut de. 

• See Fantuazi, yothie dellt errfUoH bologneei (Bologna, 1788), 

« S«e dedleatlon of ' Uber cub motectorum * (Venice, 109fi). 


few libretti, are still in existence. (2) Ales» 
ANDBO (d. Rome, 1703), maestro di cappella 
successively of St. Potronio, Bologna (1660), 
S. Maria Maggiore, Rome (from 1667), S. Luigi 
de Frances!, Rome (from 1672), composer of 
operas, oratorios, cantatas, motets and other 
church music, arias, etc. (3) Antonio, in 
the service of Archduke Ferdinand Karl of 
Austria (1659), composed Scherzi Musicali, 
etc., for 2 violins and viola (Innspruck, 1659). 
(4) Bartolomeo (b. Pistoja, Mar. 6, 1634), 
1657-58 singer in the Munich court chapel, 
when he was arrested for political intrigues. (5) 
Domenico (d. before Nov. 12, 1693), castrato 
at the Dresden court from 1654, returned to 
Italy in 1680 as agent of the Elector. (6) 
Nicola, also castrato at tho Dresden court from 
1654. (7) Atto (b. Pistoja, Mar. 31, 1626; 
d. 1714), castrato, sang in the title role of Rossi’s 
Orfeo at Paris in 1647. (8) Francesco Maria, 

Servito monk under the name of Filippo 
{b. Pistoja, Nov. 3, 1628), also a castrato, who 
sang Amastris in Cavalli’s ‘ Serse ’ at Paris in 
1660. (For further particulars see liiemann; 
also Q. L.) 

MELBA, Dame Nellie (6. Bumloy on the 
‘ Yarra Braes,’ near Melbourne, May 19, 1861 ), 
is the professional name and title of Helen 
Porter Armstrong [nee Mitchell), celebrated 
operatic soprano. 

Her father, David Mitchell, a Scottish con- 
tractor, had settled in Australia. He w&s 
proud of his child’s precocious musical talent, 
and allowed her to sing at a concert in the 
Richmond (Melbourru') Town Hall when only 
6 years old. He objected, however, to her 
adopting music as a profession. It was only 
after her marriage in 1882 to Captain Charles 
Armstrong that tho young soprano finally 
determined to follow a musical career ; nor did 
she come to Europe until the spring of 1886, 
when, after a solitary appearance at Prince’s 
Hall, London (June 1), she wont to Paris to 
study under Madame Marches!. 

Her period of tutelage was rapid and brilliant, 
for after twelve months’ work her teacher pro- 
nounced her ready for the stage, and on Oct. 
12, 1887, she made her debut as Gilda at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, under the 
name of ‘ Melba,’ obviously derived from that 
of her native city, Melbourne. She achieved 
instantaneous success, and was soon afterwards 
engaged by Harris for his first season of Italian 
Opera at Co vent Garden in 1888, where she 
appeared as Lucia on May 24. 

From the outset the London public was 
rapturous in its warmth. Calmer critics readily 
perceived what was still lacking to the equip- 
ment of a really great and finished artist ; but 
none could gainsay the uncommon character of 
her endowments — the extraordinary beauty of 
her silvery tone, its bright, * girlish ’ quality and 
remarkable evenness throughout a compass ol 
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two and a half octaves {b flat to/'"), and above 
all the excellence of a method that plainly 
owed as much to nature as it did to art. In her 
brilliant execution of the most di&cult fioriture 
nothing impressed more than the wonderful 
flexibility of the organ, unless it was the un- 
failing ease and perfect sense of restraint with 
which the singer accomplished her tours de force. 
This rare faculty for using her tone within 
rather than beyond its true limit of resonant 
power has remained one of the most striking 
and beneficial features of Melba’s method. 
Once, in America, she was so ill-advised as to 
essay the part of Brunnhildo in ‘ Siegfried.’ 
But it was for a single night only. Fortunately 
she perceivod that disaster must ensue, and 
took care never to repeat her error. 

In the spring of 1889 Mmo. Melba made her 
debut at the Paris Oi)era, and sang Ophelie 
with great success to the Hamlet of Lassalle. 
She also prej)ared the roles of Marguerite and 
Juliette under tlie personal instruction of 
Gounod, and later in the year undertook both at 
Covent Garden, where ‘ Romeo et Juliette ’ was 
then performed in French for the fi^'st time. 
Tn conjunction with Jean and Edouard de 
Roszkc she shared a memorable triumph in 
these operas, while her vocal and dramatic 
resources alike manifested a marked advance. 
Thenceforward she took part regularly in every 
Covent Garden season without missing a single 
summer. In 1890 Mme. Melba added to her 
repertory the parts of Elsa (‘ Lohengrin ’) and 
Esmeralda (in the French revival of Goring 
Thomas’s charming opera) ; subsequently Vio- 
letta in ‘La Traviata,’ Micaela in ‘Carmen,’ 
Kosina in ‘ II Barbiere,’ and the Queen in ‘ Les 
Huguenots.’ In 1894 she created here the role 
of Ncdda in ‘ Pagliaeci,’ and ten years later 
that of Helene in the oj>era so named, written 
for her by Camille Saint- Saens. 

In 1891 she accompanied the De Reszkes to 
St. Pettwsburg, by special invitation of the Czar, 
and was w^elconied there with extraordinary 
warmth. In 1892 she sang at La Scala, Milan, 
and followed up her triumphs there with a 
brilliant tour through Italy. Next year she 
fulfilled the first of many successful engage- 
ments in the United States, making her debut 
with the De Reszkes at Chicago during the 
‘ World’s Fair.’ In 1894 she sang for the first 
time at the Handel Festival (Selection Day). 
In 1902, after an absence of sixteen years, she 
revisited Australia, making her reappearance 
in Melbourne on Sept. 27, and subsequently 
gave concerts at Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide 
and many other towns. During the next 
twenty years she continued to travel much, to 
work constantly, and to add to her honours in 
different parts of the world ; dividing her home- 
life pretty equally between England and Aus- 
tralia. She has also received numerous decora- 
tions, among the more prominent being that 
VOL. BT 


of a Dame Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire. 

Among her more notable tours were tliosa 
in Canada and the United States in 1903. It 
was while travelling there that she studied thvi 
r61e of Helene in Saint-Saens’s opera, already 
mentioned, which she first created at MonU 
Carlo in Jan. 1904, and also at Covent Garden 
on June 20 of the same year. During tha\ 
season she organised a very successful concerv 
at the Queen’s Hall in aid of Queen Char^ 
lotto’s Hospital; and, inter alia^ sang for Kinj 
Edward and Queen Alexandra at Buckingham 
Palace for the entertainment of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand of Austria, whoso 
assassination at Scrajovo in July 1914 was the 
signal for the outbreak of the Great War. On 
this occasion the Queen pinned on her breast 
the Order of Science, Art and Music. Whilst 
in New York the following winter she was com- 
pelled by a long and dangerous illness to cancel 
most of her tour, but sang once in ‘ La Boheme ’ 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. vSho ap- 
peared regularly at Covent Garden, and in 1905 
her English engagements included the Bristol 
Musical Festival. 

In January 1907 the appearances of Dame 
Melba at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, rescued from financial disaster Oscar 
Hammerstein’s initial enterprise in the domain 
of grand opera. She then sang the parts of 
Lucia, Gilda, Mimi and Violetta with, if pos- 
sible, greater success than ever before in 
America, and the houses w'oro extraordinary. 
Later in the year she revisited Australia, chiefly 
for a holiday, but in May 1908 was back in 
London taking part at a gala performance at 
Covent Garden in honour of President Fallicres. 
And so the record went on for year after year, 
until 1926, when her final farewells of the 
public were announced — in opera at Covent 
Garden in the summer, and in the con(5ert 
room at the Royal Albert Hall in the autumn. 

H. K. 

BIBI..— Aonbb Murpmt, Seine Melba. ( 1909 .) 

MELCHISSfiDEC, Pierrh Ltow (b. Cler- 
mont - Ferrand, Puy-de-D6me, May 7, 1843; 
d. Paris, Mar. 23, 1925), baritone singer. Edu- 
cated at the Paris Conservatoire, he won the 2nd 
prize for opera and opera-comique in 1 865, and 
made his d6but the .same year at the Opera- 
Comique in ‘ Le Toreador ’ and ‘ I..e Chalet ’ of 
Adolphe Adam. Ho created the principal parts 
in ‘ Le Premier Jour do bonheur ’ (Auber, 
1868), Ourrias in ‘ Mircille ’ (Gounod, 1874), 
and ‘ L’ Amour africain ’ (Paladilho, 1875). He 
went on to the Theatro-Lyrique, first appearing 
there in 1876 in V. Jonciere’s ‘ Dimitri ’ ; and 
there created the chief parts in ‘ Paul et Vir- 
ginie ’ (V. Mass6) and ‘ Timbre d’argont * 
(Saint-Saens, 1877), etc. 

Melchiss^dec joined the Op6ra, Nov. 17, 
1879, in * Les Huguenots,’ and remained thera 

2 B 
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until 1892. Among his most important r61e8 
may be mentioned those in ‘ Le Tribut de 
Zamora * (Gounod, 1881), ‘ Francois© do 

Rimini * (Ambrois© Thomas, 1882), ‘ L© Cid ’ 
(Massenet, 1886), ‘ Rom6oet Juliette ’ (Gounod, 
1888), etc. 

Molchiss^dec was professor of vocal decla- 
mation at the Conservatoire, 1894-1923; 
among his pupils may bo mentioned Gresse, 
Gilly, Friant, Mmcs. Chonal, Courso, A. 
Daumas, etc. Ho was an excellent singer, but 
was generally regarded as an inferior actor. 
Ho possessed a fine baritone, woll-modulat-ed, 
and was a capable vocalist. He published 
two works of instruction : Pc^r cJuinter ; ce 
quHl faut savoir ; ma mHhode (1913) ; and Le 
Chanty h> declamation lyrique (1924). 

Butl.. — Comoedia (Apr. 26, 1913, Mar. 26, 192.5). 

j. a. r. 

MELGOUNOV, Julius Nicholaevich 
(6. Vetlouga, Govt, of Kostroma, Aug. 30 (Sept. 
12), 1846; d. Moscow, Mar. 19/31, 1893), pianist 
and musical writer. In his school days he took 
pianoforte lessons with Dreyschock, and at 
18 mad© his debut in St. Petersburg as a 
pianist. He studied theory with Laroche, and 
was for a short time a student of the Moscow 
Conservatoire. About 1875 Mclgounov became 
acquainted with Rudolph Westpiial (q.v.), 
then professor in tlio Katkov Lyc6e at Moscow, 
Mclgounov was attracted to Westphal’s theories, 
and co-operated with him in bringing out ten of 
Bach's fugues in a special edition, with a preface 
entitled : ‘ The rhythmic execution of Bach’s 
Fugues.* When, shortly afterwards, Westphal 
gave a series of sixty concerts in Germany 
in order to propagate his views upon musical 
rhythm, Melgounov accompanied him as pianist. 
He also toured in Russia with the violinist Laub 
and the violoncellist Carl Davidov. Melgounov’s 
most important work was the elaboration of a 
more accurate motnod of noting down the folk- 
songs. The results of his researches in popular 
music are published under the following title : 

‘ Russian Songs, written down directly from the 
singing of the people, tran.scribed for pianoforte with 
text ; Part I. witii the co-operation of Klenovsky, 
Moscow, 1879 ; Part II, with the co-operation of 
Blarambcrg, St. Petersburg, 1886.' 

His leading ideas were : that the folk-songs 
are based upon two diatonic scales, the major 
and natural minor, and that the intervals of 
the latter are exactly the same as those of the 

, f € d c b a g 
major reversed ^ ■JT* 

that they are sung ‘ polyphonically,’ not, as 
was once erroneously supposed, in unison ; that 
their harmony is formed by working out the 
principal melody in independent contrapuntal 
parts {>podgoloahi)t and unison is only found at 
the close of the songs, or in their rhythmic 
sections ; that the rhythm is inseparably con- 
nected with the text and conforms to the 
rhythmic principles of the Greeks. Melgounov 


finds no chromatic or enharmonic changes in 
the folk-songs, and the perfect fifth is of rare 
occurrence. By writing down all the secondary 
parts, Melgounov revealed the entire structure 
of the songs. As these podgoloski are gener- 
ally free improvisations, and to write them all 
down from ear at once is practically impos- 
sible, it often happens in Melgounov’s songs 
that all his secondary parts do not harmonise 
with the principal melody. Subsequently Mrae. 
Eugenie Liniev carried Melgounov’s work much 
farther, and by the help of the phonograph ob- 
tained some very accurate records of the peasant 
partsongs, just as they are sung by the people. 
Besides the above publication, Melgounov loft 
the following treatises on this subject : On 
Russian National Music {Russ. Ethnographical 
Review y v. vi.), A Correct Method of Writing 
Down the Folk-songs, The Rhythm cj the Slavonic 
Folk-songs, otc. ii. n. 

MELISI^ (Gr. fiiXiaua, a ‘song’). (1) In 
plain -song the term is used for a gronj> of notes 
set to a single syllable ; hence the more elabor- 
ate plain-song style is often called melismatic. 

w. H. F. 

(2) Any kind of air or melody, as opposed to 
recitative or other music of a purely dt'clama- 
tory character. It is frequently used iii the 
sense of fioritura or even cadenza. 

MELL, Davis, familiarly called Davie Moll 
(6. Wilton, near Salisbury, Nov. 16, 1004), an 
eminent violinist and clockmaker, resident in 
London about the middle of the 1 7th c'entury, 
was one of the signatorie.s of the C’romwellian 
petition for the establishment of a national 
college of music,^ and is honourably mentioned 
by Aubrey and Anthony Wood. In the year 
1657 he visited Oxford, where, as we learn from 
Wood’s Diary : 

* Peter Pett, Will. Bull, Ken. Digby, and others of 
Allsoules, as also A. W. did give him a very handsome 
entertainment in the Taverne c-al’d “ The Salutation ” 
in S. Marie’s Parisli. . . . The Company did look 
upon Mr. Meli to have a j)rodigi()U8 hand on the 
Violin, & they thought that no person, as all in 
London did, couhl goe beyond him. But, when 
Tho. Baltzar, an Outlander, came to Oxon. in the 
next yeare, they had other thoughts of Mr. Mell, who, 
ti»o lie play’d farr sweeter than Baltzar, yet Baltzar's 
liand was more quick. & could run it insensibly to 
the end of the Finger-board.' 

Ho succeeded Laniore as Master of the King’s 
Band at the Restoration, and was followed, at 
the close of 1661, by Thomas Baltzak {q.v.). 
Pieces by him are in Christopher Simpson’s 
‘ Division Violin,’ 1684. 

Aubrey * tells a curious story of a child of 
Moll’s, who was cured of a crooked back by the 
touch of a dead hand. w. s. r. 

MELLON, Alfred (6. London, Apr. 1 7, 1821; 
d. Mar. 27, 1867), lived first at Birmingham, 
became a violinist in tho opera and other 
orchestras, and afterwards leader of the ballet 
at tho Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. He 

t Davey, Hia. of Englith Music (1922). p. 272. 

S MUeoUanioi, under the article ‘ Miranda.* 
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was next director of the mnsic at the Hay- 
markot and Adelphi theatres, and subsequently 
conductor of the Pyne and Harrison English 
Opera Company, which in 1859 produced his 
opej’a, ‘ Victorine,’ at Covent Garden ; he was 
conductor of the Musical Society, and of the 
Promenade Concerts which for several seasons 
were given under his name at Co vent Garden, 
begun in the Floral Hall, in Aug. 1860. In 
Sept. 1865 he was chosen conductor of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society. He married 
Miss Woolgar {d. Sept. 8, 1900), a well-known 
actress. Ho is buried in Brompton Cemetery. 

w. H. H. 

MELNGAILIS, E., see Latvian Music. 

MELODISTS' CLUB, THE (1825-1856), a 
society founded in 1825 by admirers of Charles 
Dibdin, ‘ for the promotion of ballad composi- 
tion and melody.’ In 1827 and 1828 a library 
was formed, and prizes offered for songs ; and 
the prize songs were afterwards published in a 
volume. In 1833 two prizes of ten guineas were 
offered for songs in the style of Arne, Shield or 
Dibdin, and gained by Blowitt and Hobbs. In 
1837 prizes of five guineas for words and ten 
guineas for music of a song were gained by 
Wilson and Hobbs for the song ‘ Send round 
the wine.’ The object of the Club was well 
described by Sir H. Bishop in presenting sonic 
music to the Library in 1810 : 

* It is from my perfect conviction that pood and 
appropriate imslody is tlio cliief attribute of excci- 
lenc(; in tiiusic of every style, from the simple ballad 
to the most elai)orat.o compositiiin, that 1 liail the 
establishment of the Alelodists’ Club, from its 
patronage of native «(;nius, and its encouragement of 
melody, as essentially calculated to aid the cause of 
the raiisIcHl art in this country.’ 

The cntranco-feo was five* guineas, and the 
subscription eight guineas. Its professional 
members included Sir (Joorge Smart, Brahain, 
Balfo, T. Cooke, Hawes, Sterndale Bennett 
and other eminent English musicians. Among 
the artists ivho took part in the music in its 
earlier day w(‘re J. B. Cramer, Moscheles, 
Hummel, Field, Benedict, Lipiiiski. T. Cooke 
was musical director, and John Parry hon. 
secretary. 0. M. 

MELODRAMA (Fr. melodrame ; Ger. Melo- 
dram)y a kind of dramatic composition in which 
the actor recites his part while the orchestra 
plays a more or less elaborate commentary on 
the situation of the moment, as in the classic 
instance of the grave-digging scene in ‘ Fidelio,* 
the dream in ‘ Egmont,’ the incantation scone 
in ‘ DorFroischutz ’ and scones in Mendelssohn’s 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ For earlier ex- 
amples see Duodrama, 

The same principle has been adopted for 
concert-room performance in the shape of recita- 
tions to music, for which the term declamation 
has often been used, and of which examples are 
Schubert’s ‘ Abschied von der Erde,’ Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Schdn Hodwig ’ (Hebbel), op. 106 ; 
‘ Vom Haidoknabe ’ (Hebbel), and Shelley’s 


‘ Fugitives,* op. 122. Hiller’s ‘ Vom Pagen und 
dor Konigstochter ’ (Geibel) is a slighter speci- 
men. In these ‘ ballads for declamation ’ the 
accompaniment is always for pianoforte, and as 
a kind of impromptu adjunct to recitations the 
same instrument came into use some years ago 
in connexion with the recutals of Clifford 
Harrison. A long series of ‘ Recitation Music,’ 
i.e. compositions for piano intended to accom- 
pany the declamation of various well-known 
poems, was written by Stanley Hawley, and a 
shorter series by Sir A. C. Mackenzie came out 
about the same time. A more important work 
was the musical accompaniment to Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden by Richard Strauss (1902). 

The melodrama has been much cultivated 
in Czecho-Slovakia, e.gr. see Fibich; Janacek, 
etc. M. ; rovd. N. o. G. 

MELODY is the general term vaguely used 
to denote successions of single notes which are 
musically effective. It is sometimes u.sed as if 
s3nionymous with Tune or Air but in 

point of fact many several portions of either 
tunes or airs may be accurately characterised 
as ‘ melody ’ which could not reasonably be 
made to carry the name of the whole of which 
they form onlj’^ a part. 

Tunes and airs are for the most part con- 
structively and definitely complete, and by 
following (certain laws in the distribution of the 
phrases and the balance of the groups of 
rhythms, convey a total impression to the 
hearer (see Form) ; but melody has a more 
indefinite signification, and need not be a dis- 
tinct artistic whole according to the accepted 
laws of art, though it is obvious that to be 
artistic it must conform to such laws as lie 
within its range. For example, the term 
‘ melody ’ is often with justice applied to the 
inner parts of fine contrapuntal writing, and 
examples will occur to every one in numerous 
choruses, symphonic movements and other 
instrumental works, where it is so perfectly 
woven into the substance of the work that it 
cannot be singled out as a complete tune or air, 
though it nevertheless stands out from the rest 
by reason of its greater beauty. 

The elements of effect in melody are extremely 
various and complicated. In the present case 
it will only bo possible to indicate in the slightest 
manner some of the outlines. In the matter 
of rhythm there are two things which play 
a part — the rhythmic qualities of language, 
and dance rhythms. For example, a language 
which presents marked contrasts of emphasis in 
syllables which lie close together will infallibly 
produce corresponding rhythms in the national 
music ; and though these may often be con- 
siderably smoothed out by civilisation and con- 
tact with other peoples, no small quantity pass 
into and are absorbed in the mass of general 
music, as characteristic Hungarian rhvthms 
have done through the intervention of Haydn, 
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until 1892. Among his most important r61ea 
may be mentioned those in ‘ Le Tribut de 
Zamora * (Gounod, 1881), * Fran 9 oi 8 e do 

Rimini ’ (Ambroise Thomas, 1882), ‘ Lo Cid ’ 
(Massenet, 1886), ‘ Rom6oet Juliette ’(Gounod, 
1888), etc. 

Melchiss^dec was professor of vocal decla- 
mation at the Conservatoire, 1894-1923; 
among his pupils may bo mentioned Gresse, 
Gilly, Friant, Mmes. Chenal, Course, A. 
Laumas, etc. Ho was an excellent singer, but 
was generally regarded as an inferior actor. 
Ho possessed a fine baritone, well -modulated, 
and was a capable vocalist. He published 
two works of instruction : Po’^r chanter ; ce 
quHl faut savoir ; ma rnethode (1913) ; and Le 
Chant, la declamation lyrique (1924). 

Bibl . — ComoBdia (Apr. 1913, Jklar. *25, 1920). 

J. O. P. 

MELGOUNOV, Julius Nicholaevich 
(6. Vetlouga, Govt, of Kostroma, Aug. 30 (Sept. 
12), 1846 ; d. Moscow, Mar. 19/31, 1893), pianist 
and musical writer. In his school days he took 
pianoforte lessons with Dreyschock, and at 
18 made his debut in St. Petersburg as a 
pianist. Ho studied theory with Laroche, and 
w^as for a short time a student of the Moscow 
Conservatoire. About 1876 Mclgounov became 
acquainted with Rudolph Westpiial {q.v.), 
then professor in the Katkov Lyoee at Moscow. 
Melgounov was attracted to Westphal’s theories, 
and co-operated with him in bringing out ten of 
Bach’s fugues in a special edition, with a preface 
entitled : ‘ The rhythmic execution of Bach’s 
Fugues.’ When, shortly afterw^ards, Westphal 
gave a series of sixty concerts in Germany 
in order to propagate his views upon musical 
rhythm, Melgounov accompanied him as pianist. 
He also toured in Russia with the violinist Laub 
and the violoncellist Carl Havidov. Melgounov’s 
most important work was the elaboration of a 
more accurate metnod of noting down the folk- 
songs. The results of his researches in popular 
music are published under the following title : 

‘ Russian Songs, written down directly from tho 
singing of the people, transcribed for pianoforte with 
text ; Part I. witii the co-operation of Klenovsky, 
Moscow, 1879 ; Part II. with the co-operation of 
Blaramberg, St. Petersburg, 1885.’ 


His leading ideas wore ; that the folk-songs 
are based upon two diatonic scales, tho major 
and natural minor, and that the intervals of 


the latter are exactly the same as those of the 
e d c b a g fe 

major reversed ^ 2 ip jp ip jp jp -^T* 

that they are sung ‘ polyphonically,’ not, as 
was once erroneously supposed, in unison ; that 
their harmony is formed by working out the 
principal melody in independent contrapuntal 
parts {podgohaM), and unison is only found at 
the close of the songs, or in their rhythmic 
sections ; that the rhythm is inseparably con- 
nected with the text and conforms to the 
rhythmic principles of the Greeks. Melgounov 


finds no chromatic or enharmonic changes in 
the folk-songs, and the perfect fifth is of rare 
occurrence. By writing down all the secondary 
parts, Melgounov revealed the entire structure 
of the songs. As these podgohski are gener- 
ally free improvisations, and to write them all 
down from ear at once is practically impos- 
sible, it often happens in Melgounov’s songs 
that all his secondary parts do not harmonise 
with the principal melody. Subsequently Mme. 
Eugenie Liniev carried Melgounov’s work much 
farther, and by the help of the phonograph ob- 
tained some very accurate records of the peasant 
partsongs, just as they are sung by tho people. 
Besides the above publication, Melgounov left 
the following treatises on this subject : On 
Russian National Music {Russ. Ethnographical 
Review, v. vi.), A Correct Method of Writing 
Down, the Folk-songs, The Rhythm cf the Slavonic 
Folk-songs, etc. n. n. 

MELISMA (Gr. fii\L<Tf.La, a ‘song’). (1) In 
plain-song the term is used for a group of notes 
set to a single syllable ; hence the more elabor- 
ate plain-song style is often called melismatic. 

w. II. p. 

(2) Any kind of air or melody, as opi>osed to 
recitative or other music of a purely declama- 
tory character. It is frequently used in tho 
sense of fioritura or even cadenza. 

MELL, Davis, familiarly called J>avie Moll 
(6. Wilton, near Salisbury, Nov. 16, 1004), an 
eminent violinist and clockmakor, resident in 
London about the middle of tho 17th century, 
was one of the signatories of tho Cromwellian 
petition for tho establishment of a national 
college of music,^ and is honourably mentioned 
by Aubrey and Anthony Wood. In tho year 
1657 he visited Oxford, w'hero, as we learn from 
Wood’s Diary : 

* Peter Pett, Will. Bull, Ken. DlRby, and others of 
Allsoules, os also A. W. did give him a very handsome 
entertainment in the Tavernc cal’d “ The Salutation” 
in S. Marie’s Parisli. . . . Tlie ('ompany did look 
upon Mr. Mell to have a prodit?iou8 hand on the 
Violin, & they thought that no person, as all in 
London did, could goe beyond him. But, when 
Tho. Baltzar, an Outlander, came to Oxon. in the 
next yeare, they had other thoughts of Mr. Mell. who, 
tho he play’d fair sweeter than Baltzar, yet Baltzar’s 
hand was more quick, & could run it insensibly to 
the end of tho Finger-board.’ 

He succeeded Laniere as Master of the King’s 
Band at the Restoration, and was followed, at 
the close of 1661, by Thomas Baltzar {q-v.). 
Pieces by him are in Christopher Simpson’s 
‘ Division Violin,’ 1684. 

Aubrey ® tells a curious story of a child of 
Mell’s, who was cured of a crooked back by the 
touch of a dead hand. w. s. R. 

MELLON, Alfred {h. London, Apr. 1 7, 1821; 
d. Mar. 27, 1867), lived first at Birmingham, 
became a violinist in the opera and other 
orchestras, and afterwards leader of tho ballet 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. He 

> Davey, Hist, o/ English Music (1922), p. 272. 

* MisesdUtniss, under the article * Mlnua4a.' 
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was next director of the music at the Hay- 
markot and Adelphi theatres, and subsequently 
conductor of the Pyno and Harrison English 
Opera Company, which in 1859 produced his 
opera, ‘ Victorine,’ at Covent Garden ; he was 
conductor of the Musical Society, and of the 
Promenade Concerts which for several seasons 
wore given under his name at Co vent Garden, 
begun in the Floral Hall, in Aug. 18G0. In 
Sept. 18G5 he was chosen conductor of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society. Ho married 
Miss Woolgar {d. Sept. 8, 1909), a well-known 
actress. He is buried in Brompton Cemetery. 

w. n. H. 

MELNGAILIS, E., sec Latvian Music. 

MRLODlS'rS’ (MJB, THE (1825-1856), a 
society founded in 1825 by admirers of Charles 
Dibdin, ‘ for the promotion of ballad composi- 
tion and melody.’ In 1827 and 1828 a library 
w'as formed, and prizes offered for songs ; and 
the prize songs were afterwards published in a 
volume. In 1833 two prizt^s of ten guineas were 
offered for songs in the style of Arne, Shield or 
Dibdin, and gained by Blowitt and Hobbs. In 
1837 priz(\s of live guineas for words and ten 
guineas for music of a song were gained by 
Wilson and Hobbs for the song ‘ Send round 
the wine.’ The object of the Club Avas well 
described by Sir H. Bishop in presenting some 
music to the Library iji 1840 : 

* It is from my perfect c<tnviction that good and 
appropriate ineloily is the chief attribute of excel- 
lence in imisic of every st.vle, fn»m tlie simple* ballad 
to the most elaborate composition, tliat I hail the 
cstablisiimcnt of tlie Melodists’ Club, from its 
patronage of native genius, and its eneouragement of 
imdody, as essentially calculated to aid the cause of 
the musical art in this country.' 

The c*ntranco-feo was five guineas, and the 
subsi’ription eight guineas. Its professional 
members included Sir (ioorgo Smart, Brahara, 
Balfo, T. Cooke, Hawu's, SU'nidalo Bennett 
and other cminorit English musicians. Among 
the artists who took part in the music in its 
earlii’ir day were J. B. Cramer, Moscheles, 
Hummel, Field, Benedict, Lipinski. T. Cooke 
w'as musical director, and John Parry hon. 
secretary. o. M. 

MELODRAMA (Fr. mHodrame ; Ger. Melo- 
dram), a kind of dramatic composition in which 
the actor recites his part while the orchestra 
plays a more or less elaborate commentary on 
the situation of the moment, as in the classic 
instance of the grave-digging scene in * Fidelio,* 
the dream in ‘ Egmont,’ the incantation scene 
in * Dor Freischutz ’ and scones in Mendelssohn’s 

* Midsummer Night’s Dream.* For earlier ex- 
amples see Duo PR A MA. 

The same principle has been adopted for 
concert-room performancein the shape of recita- 
tions to music, for which the term declamation 
has often been used, and of which examples are 
Schubert’s * Abschied von der Erde,* Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Schon Hedwig ’ (Hebbel), op. 106 ; 

* Vom Haideknabe ’ (Hobbol), and Shelley’s 


‘ Fugitives,’ op, 122. Hiller’s ‘ Vom Pagen und 
dcr Konigstochtor ’ (Geibel) is a slighter speci- 
men. In those ‘ ballads for declamation ’ the 
accompaniment is always for pianoforte, and as 
a kind of impromptu adjunct to recitations the 
same instrument came into use some years ago 
in connexion with the recitals of Clifford 
Harrison. A long series of ‘ Recitation Music,’ 
i.c. compositions for piano intended to accom- 
pany the declamation of various well-known 
poems, was written by Stanley Hawley, and a 
shorter scries by Sir A. C. Mackenzie came out 
about the same time. A more important work 
was the musical accompaniment to Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden by Richard Strauss (1902). 

The melodrama has been much cultivated 
in Czecho- Slovakia, e.g. seM^ Fibich; JanAcek, 
etc. M. ; rovd. N. c. G. 

MELODY is the general term vagu(*ly used 
to denote successions of single notes w'hich are 
musically effective. It is sometimes used as if 
synonymous with Tune or Am (g^u?.), but in 
point of fact many several portions of either 
tunes or airs may be accurately characterised 
as ‘ melody ’ which could not reasonably be 
made to carry the name of the whole of which 
they form only a part. 

Tunes and airs are for the most part con- 
structively and definitely complete, and by 
following certain laws in the distribution of the 
phrases and the balance of the groups of 
rhythms, convey a total impression to the 
hearer (see Form) ; but melody has a more 
indefinite signification, and need not bo a dis- 
tinct artistic whole according to the accepted 
laws of art, though it is obvious that to be 
artistic it must conform to such laws as lie 
within its range. For example, the term 
‘ melody ’ is often with justice applied to the 
inner parts of fine contrapuntal writing, and 
examples will occur to every one in numerous 
choruses, symphonic movements and other 
instrumental works, where it is so perfecitly 
woven into the substance of the work that it 
cannot be singled out as a complete tune or air, 
though it nevertheless stands out from the resl- 
by reason of its greater beauty. 

The elements of effect in melody are extremely 
various and complicated, in the present case 
it w’ill only be possible to indicate in the slightest 
manner some of the outlines. In the matter 
of rhythm there are two things which play 
a part — the rhythmic qualities of language, 
and dance rhythms. For example, a language 
which presents marked contrasts of emphasis in 
syllables which lie close together will infallibly 
produce corresponding rh>dhms in the national 
music ; and though these may often be con- 
siderably smoothed out by civilisation and con- 
tact with other peoples, no small quantity pass 
into and are absorbed in the mass of general 
music, as characteristic Hungarian rhythms 
have done through the intervention of Haydnr 
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Schubert, Brahms and other distinguished 
composers. (See Maoyab Music.) 

Dance-bhythms [q.v.) play an equally im- 
portant part, and those rhythms and motions of 
sound which represent or are the musical 
counterpart of the more dignified gestures and 
motions of the body which accompany certain 
states of feeling, which, with the ancients and 
some mediaeval peoples, formed a beautiful 
element in dancing (cf. Ballet-dancing). 

In the distribution of the intervals which 
separate the successive sounds, harmony and 
harmonic devices appear to have very powerful 
influence. Even in the times before harmony 
was a recognised power in music we are often 
surprised to meet with devices which appear to 
show a perception of the elements of tonal 
relationship, which may indicate that a sense 
of harmony was developing for a groat length 
of time in the human mind before it was 
definitely recognised by musicians. However, 
in tunes of barbaric people who have no notion 
of harmony whatever, passages of melody also 
occur which to a modern eye look exceedingly 
like arpeggios or analyses of familiar harmonies ; 
and as it is next to impossible for those who are 
saturated with the simpler harmonic successions 
to realise the feelings of people who knew of 
nothing beyond homophonic or single-toned 
music, we must conclude that the authors of 
those tunes had a feeling for the relations of 
notes to one another, pure and simple, which 
produced intervals similar to those which we 
derive from familiar harmonic combinations. 
Thus we are driven to express their melody in 
terms of harmony, and to analyse it on that 
basis ; and we are, moreover, often unavoid- 
ably deceived in this, for transcribers of 
national and ancient tunes, being so habituated 
to harmonic music and to the scales which have 
been adopted for the purposes of harmony, give 
garbled versions of the originals without being 
fully aware of it, or possibly thinking that the 
tunes were wrong and that they were setting 
them right. And in some cases the tunes are 
unmercifully twisted into forms of melody to 
which an harmonic accompaniment may bo 
adjusted, and thereby their value and interest 
both to the philosopher and to every musician 
who hears with understanding ears is con- 
siderably impaired. (See Irish Music.) 

Modem melody is almost invariably either 
actually derived from, or representative of 
harmony, and is dependent for a great deal of 
its effect thereupon. In the first place it is 
immediately representative in one of two ways : 
either as the upper outline of a series of different 
chords, and therefore representing changing 
harmonies ; or else by being constnicted of 
different notes taken from the same chord, 
and therefore representing different phases of 
permanent harmony. Examples of either of 
these forms being kept up for any length of 


time are not very common ; of the first the 
largest number will be found among hymn 
tunes and other forms of simple note-against- 
note harmony ; — the first phrase of ‘ Batti 
batti ’ approaches it very nearly, and the 
second subject of the first movement in Beet- 
hoven’s Waldstein sonata, or the first four bars 
of ‘ Solig sind die Todten ’ in Spohr’s ‘ Die 
letzten Dinge * are an exact illustration. Of 
the second form the first subject of Weber’s 
sonata in Ab is a remarkable example : 



since in this no notes foreign to the chord of 
Ab are interposed till the penultimate of all. 
The first subject of the Eroica symphony in 
like manner represents the chord of Eb, and 
its perfectly unadorned simplicity adds force 
to the unexpected when it appears, and to 
its yet more unexpected resolution ; the first 
subject of Brahms’s violin concerto is a yet 
further example to the point : 



The simplest variation of these forms is 
arrived at by the interposition of passing notes 
between notes which are part of the essential 
chord or chords, as in the foU owing from ‘ Get 
asilo aimable,’ in Gluck’s ‘ Orphee ’ : 


T) M F 

vi-/ u n » r 



'm 

;±rl^ 

etc. 
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— 
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The notes with asterisks may be all regarded 
as passing notes between the notes which re- 
present the harmonies. 

This often produces successions of notes which 
are next to each other in the scale ; in other 
words, progression by single degrees, of which 
we have magnificent examples in some of the 
versions of the great subject of the latter part 
of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, in the second 
subject of the first movement of his violin 
concerto, and in the last chorus of Bach’s 
‘ Matthew Passion.’ When these passing notes 
fall on the strong beats of the bar they lead 
to a new element of melodic effect, both by 
deferring the essential note of the chord and by 
lessening the obviousness of its appearance, and 
by affording one of the many means, with 
suspensions, appoggiaturas and the like, of 
obtaining the slurred group of two notes which 
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is alike characteristic of Bach, Gluck, Mozart 
and other great inventors of melody, as in the 
following example from Mozart’s quartet in D 
major : 



Tho use of chromati() preparatory passing notes 
pushes the harmonic substratum still further 
out of sight, and gives more zest and interest 
to the melodic outline ; as an example may be 
taken tho following from the second Act of 
* Tristan und Isolde * : 




Along with these elements of variety there 
are devices of turns and such embellishments, 
such as in the beginning of tho celebrated tune 
in ‘ Der Freischutz,’ which Agatha sings in the 
second scene of tho second act : 


ge • - geB ihm. 

Sequences also, and imitations and anticipa- 
tions, and all tho most elaborate devices of 
resolution, come into play, such as interpolation 
of notes between the discordant note and its 
resolution. Further, there are endless refine- 
ments of grouping of phrases, and repetition of 
rhythms and groups of intervals in condensed 
forms and in different parts of the scale, which 
introduce an intellectual element even into the 
department of pure melody. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that tho order 
and character of the successions of harmony 
which any special form of melody represents 
has a great deal to do with its importance. 
Ck>mmonplace tunes represent commonplace 



and trite successions of harmony in a common- 
place way, while melody of a higher order 
usually represents successions which are in 
themselves more significant and more freely 
distributed. The giants of art have produced 
tunes the melody of which may represent the 
simplest harmonic successions, but they do it 
in their own way, and the result is proportion- 
ate to their powers and judgment. Unfortu- 
nately, the material of the simpler order of 
melody tends to bo exhausted, and a large 
proportion of new melody has to be con- 
structed on a more complicated basis. To take 
simple forms is often only to make use of what 
tho great masters rejected ; and indeed the old 
forms by which tunes are constructively defined 
are growing so hackneyed that their intro- 
duction in many cases is a matter for great 
tact and consideration. More subtle means of 
defining the outlines of these forms are possible, 
as well as more subtle construction in the 
periods themselves. The result in both cases 
W'ill be to give melody an appearance of greater 
expansion and continuity, which it may per- 
fectly have without being either diffuse or 
chaotic, except to those who have not sufficient 
musical gift or cultivation to realise it. In 
instrumental music there is more need for dis- 
tinctness in tho outline of the subjects than in 
the music of the drama ; but even in that case 
it may be suggested that a thing may stand out 
by reason of its own proper individuality quite 
as well and more artistically than if it is only 
to be distinguished from its surroundings by 
having a heavy blank line round it. Melody 
will always be one of the most important factors 
in the musical art, but it has gone through 
different phases, and will go through more. 
Some insight into its direction may bo gained 
by examination of existing examples, and com- 
parison of average characters at different 
periods of the history of music, but every fresh 
great composer wdio come-s is sure to be ahead 
of our calculations, and if he rings true will 
toll us things that are not dreamed of in our 
philosophy. C. H. H. p. 

MELOPHONE, a free-reed instrument in 
the shape of tho guitar or sometimes the violon- 
cello, with a rudimentary keyboard for tho 
loft hand on the neck. The bellows, concealed 
within the body of the instrument, arc worked 
by tho right hand. It was invented by 
Leclerc, a Parisian clockmaker, and introdueed 
by Halevy into one of his operas. (See Har- 
monium.) F. w. G. 

MELOPHONIC SOCIETY, THE, estab- 
fished 1837, ‘for the practice of the most 
classical specimens of choral and other music,’ 
by band and choir, under the management of 
J. H. Griesbach, H. Westrop, J. Siirman and 
H. J. Banister. The first performance, on 
Nov. 23, 1837, at Wornurn’s Music Hall, Store 
Street, was the ‘ Creation,’ followed during the 
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season by Beethoven’s Mass in C, Romberg’s 
Ode * The Transient and the Eternal,* ‘ Judas 
MaccabsBus,’ and * St. Paul.* c. M. 

MELOPIANO, see Sostinente Pianoforte. 

MELSA, Daniel (6. Warsaw, Aug. 1892), 
violinist, entered the Conservatoire of Lodz, 
Poland, at the age of 7, when he already 
showed some proficiency as a violinist. His 
studies continued till 1905, when they were 
interrupted by the revolution and its attend- 
ant tragedies (among the victims were his 
father and sister), but they were resumed in 
Berlin in 1906 under Carl Flesch. In 1912 he 
gave his first recital in the Beethoven Saal, 
playing 3 concertos with orchestra. The 
following year he appeared in Paris under 
Nikisch and came to London for the season 
1913-14 to give 6 recitals. He was chosen 
by Clara Butt as soloist during her Empire 
tour, and has since then played in every town 
of importance in the United Kingdom, his 
appearances including 3 recitals given in 
London with his wife, Joan Carr. His elegance 
of style ingratiates him with the public, whilst 
his remarkably sure technique commends his 
playing to musicians. w. w. o. 

MEMMO (Memo), Prate Dionisio, a 16th- 
16th-century Italian musician, pupil of Gio- 
vanni di Maria, appointed Sept. 22, 1607, first 
organist of St. Mark’s, Venice. He came to 
London 1616, where he was made a vicar choral, 
and stood in high esteem at the court of Henry 
VIII. (W, Nagel, Oesch. d, Mus. am engl. Uofe). 

MENDEL, Hermann (6. Halle, Aug. 6, 
1834; d. Berlin, Oct. 26, 1876), editor of the j 
famous dictionary of music (see Dictionaries of ' 
Music), studied music in Leipzig and Berlin. 

Prom 1862-68 he carried on a music business 
in the latter city, and at the same time wrote 
in various musical periodicals and took an active 
part in music generally. His lives of Meyerbeer 
(1868) and Otto Nicolai have been published 
separately. In 1870 Mendel started the work 
already mentioned — Musikalischea Conversa- I 
tions-Lexikon — with the help of a large and 
distinguished staff of writers. The Lexicon was 
completed after his death, in 11 vols. under 
the editorship of Dr. August Reissmann, 
who brought out the twelfth, supplementary, 
volume in 1 883. g. 

MENDELSSOHN, Jakob Litdwio Felix 
Mendelssohn- Barthold Y (6. Hamburg, Fob. 
3, 1809; d. Leipzig, Nov. 4, 1847), was the 
composer whose versatile abilities dominated 
the musical taste of Germany during his life 
and of England for a generation or more after 
his death. 

The article by Sir George Grove printed below 
was written for the first edition of this Diction- 
ary published in 1880. It is retained as a 
masterly presentation of the view of Mendels- 
sohn accepted when his reputation stood 
highest. 


The text foUows as far as possible that ot 
the first edition. The additions contributed by 
F. G. Edwards to the second edition, as well as 
many details formerly scattered through the 
Dictionary under other headings, are incorpor- 
ated in footnotes ' ; a few cuts have been made, 
and subheadings have been added to facilitate 
reference. o. 


Jakob Ludwig Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy was born in a house in the thorough- 
fare now called the Grosse Michaelisstrasse.* 
The family was already well known from 
Moses Mendelssohn, the grandfather of Felix, 
‘ The Modern Plato,’ whose Phddon, a dialogue 
upon the immortality of the soul, based on the 
Phaedo of Plato, was translated, long before 
the birth of his illustrious grandson, into almost 
every European (and at least one Asiatic) lan- 
guage.® Moses (6. Dessau, Sept. 6, 1729 ; 
d. Berlin, Jan. 4, 1786), was the son of Mendel, 
a poor Jewish schoolmaster of Dessau, on the 
Elbe. The name Mendelssohn, i.e. ‘son of 
Mendel,’ is the ordinary Jewish, oriental way of 
forming a name. Moses migrated at 14 ytmrs 
old to Berlin, settled there in 1702, married 
Fromt't, daughter of Abraham Gugenheim, 
of Hamburg, had many children, of whom six 
attained maturity, three sons and three daugh- 
ters, published his Phddon at Berlin in 1767, 

1 The following abbreviations are used for the references In this 
article : 

F.M.’mDie Famine Mendehnohn, 1729-1847, von P. Hcnscl. 
Berlin, J87W, KngliHh trans. Lotnlon. 1K8‘2. The references are to 
llie first Uerinan edition jn 3 vols. The second and revised Oerman 
edition (from which the English trans. was made} is in 2 vols., and 
was puliUshed in 1K80. 

L. - Lettern contained In the two published volumes. In order to 
facilitate rch fence to both the Oennan and EiiKlish versions, the 
dates of the letters are iriven in preference to the pagination. For 
full titles of these volumes of c(>rres|)ondence see p. 17Ga. 

Dev. ^ My Recollections of Felix Mendelssohn- Bartholdy, and his 
Letters to Me. By Eduard Devrient. London, 1HU9. 

Mendelssohn, Letters and Recollections. By I>r. Ferdinand 
Hiller. English trans. bv M. E. von Ulehn. London, 1874. 

a, A if.= aoethe and Mendelssohn (1821-1832). English trans. by 
M. L. von Glebn, second edition. London, 1874. 

fl. •<» Sketch of the Life and Works of the late Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. By Jules Benedict. London 1853. 

Mos. ■ Life of MoseheUs ... By his wife (2 vols.), London, 1873. 
This originally appeared with florman text — A us Moscheles Lehen. 
etc., Lel|)/,ig, 1872 ; but the references are to the English version. 

Henry Fothergill Charley. Autobiography, etc., by Henry G. 
Hewlett. London, 187.3. 

P.-’ Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn- Bartholdy. By IClise 
Polko. Fngllsh trans. by Lady Wallace. l.ondon, IH()9. 

Sch. Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. By J. Bchubrlng, Musical 
World, Mav 12 and 19, ISGG. Trans, from Daheim (T.eip/.lg) 1866, 
No. 26. N.B. the references are to the English version. 

C.B.n. Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. By Charles Edward 
Horsley. The Choir, Jan. 11 and 26, Feb. 8 and 1.6, J873, 

Dom-^ ReroUeclions of Felix Mendelssohn and his Friends. By 
Dr. Dom, Temvle Bar, Feb 1872. 

A.M.Z. — Allgemeine musikalisehe Zettuny. (Leipzig.) 

F! M .7: S sue musikalisehe Zeitung. (Leipzig.) Robert Schu- 
mann's paper. 

Hooirth’^ The Philharmonic Society of London. ... By George 
Hogarth. London. 1862. 

Lampadius^ Life of Felix Mendelssohn- Bartholdy. From the 
German of W. A. Lampadius. London, 1876. For the Uennau 
title of the original edition see p. 176a. 

■ Ferdinand David, destined to become so great a friend of 
Mendelssohn’s, was bom In the same house the year after. The 
bouse Is at the comer of the BrunnenHlrasse, and Is how, through the 
alTectionate care of Hr. and Madame Otto Gnldschmidt, decorated 
with a memorial tablet over the front door. The house was numbered 
14 when Grove wrote and later numbered 64. 

> Dutch (Hague, 1769) ; French, 2 versions (Paris, 1772 ; Berlin, 
1772) ; Italian, 2 do. (Cliur, 1773 : Parma, 1800) ; Danish (Copen- 
hagen, 1779) ; Hebrew (Berlin, 1786) ; English (T.ondon, 1789) : 
also Russian. Polish and Hungarian. It Is a curious evidence of 
the sloMTuess with which music penetrated Into literary circles in 
England that the excellent article on Moses Mendelssohn In the 
Penny Cyelopesdia, though published In 1839, makes no mention of 
Felix, who had then been five times In this countrv. The * Phftdon * 
attracted the notice of no less a person than Mirabeau. — Sur M 
Mendelssohn, etc. London, 1787. 
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Carl WolfffaiiR Paul Marie Pauline Paul Felix Abraham Felix August Kiiuard Elizabeth Fanny Henrietta 

d. 1897 (Mrs. C. V. Benecke) d 1880 d. in infam y (‘ LiU,’ Mrs. Wach) 

d. 1897 


and died there. ITo was a small, humpbacked 
man, with a keen, eager face, bright eyes, and a 
humorous mouth. The first peculiarity was 
traceable in his grandchild Fanny, and the 
bright eyes were one of Felix’s most noticeable 
characteristics. After the death of Moses his 
widow left Hmlin with Joseph, the oldest son, 
and returned to her native city. 

Abraham, the second son (ft. Dec. 11, 1776), 
went to Paris, and in 1803 was cashier in 
Fould’s bank there. In 1804 ho resigned this 
post and went int/O partnership with his 
elder brother Joseph ; married, Dec. 26, 1804, 
Lea Salomon (ft. Mar. 26, 1777), of a Jewish 
family in Berlin, and settled in Hamburg, 
carrying on his business at the house above 
mentioned, and having also a house out of town 
called ‘ Marten’s Miihle.’ Ho remained in 
Hamburg till 1811, and there wore born to him 
Fanny Cacilio (Nov. 14, 1805), Jakob Ludwig 
Felix (Feb. 3, 1809), and Kebeeka (Apr. 11, 
1811). During the French occupation of Ham- 
burg, life became intolerable, and shortly after 
Rebecka’s birth the whole family escaped in 
disguise to Berlin, where they started the 
eminent banking-house, and lived in a largo 
house on the Neue Promenade, in the N.E. 
quarter of the town, a broad open street or place 
between the Spree and the Haaekscho Markt, 
with hoiises on one side only, the other side 
lying open to a canal with trees, a sufficiently 
retired spot as late as 1820 for Felix and his 
friends to play in front of it.^ There, eleven days 
after the battle of J.(Cipzig, Abraham’s second 
son and youngest child, Paul, was born (Oct. 
30, 1813). The daughters of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, Dorothea and Honriette, became Roman 
Catholics. Dorothea married Friedrich von 
Schlegel.and Henriette was governess to Fanny, 
the only daughter of General Sebastiani, after- 
wards (1847) so unfortunate as the Duchesae do 
Praslin. The sons remained Jews; butat length 
Abraham saw that the change was inevitable, 
and decided ^ to have his children baptiaod and 
brought up as Protestant Christians. This 
decision was taken on the advice and example 
of his wife’s brother Salomon Bartholdy, to 
whom also is due the adoption of the name 


Bartholdy, ‘ after tlu* former proprietor of the 
garden belonging to the family.’ He himself 
had taken it, and he urged it on his brother-in- 
law as a means of distinction from the rest of the 
family. Salomon was a man of mark. He 
resided in Rome for some time as Prussian 
Consul-General ; had his villa on Monte Pincio 
(Casa Bartholdy) decorated with frescoes,* 
by Veit, Schadow, Cornelius, Overbcck and 
Schnorr, collected objects of art, and died 
there in 1827, leaving his fortune to his sistoi 
Lea. He was cast off by his mother for his 
conversion, and was only reconciled long after, 
at the entreaty of Fanny.* At a later date 
Abraham and T.<ea were received into tho 
Christian Church at Frankfort, and Lea took 
the additional names of Felicia Paulina, from 
her sons. 

Abraham Mendelssohn was accustomed to 
describe his position in life by saying ‘ formerly^ 
I was tho son of my father, now I am the father 
of my son.* ® But though not so prominent as 
either, ho was a man of strong character, wise 
judgment and very remarkable ability. These 
qualities are strikingly obvious in the success 
of his method for tho education of his children, 
and in the few of his letters’ which arc published; 
and they are testified to in a very remarkable 
manner by his son in many passages of his 
letters, and in the thorough deference which ho 
always pays to the judgment of his father, not 
only on matters relating to the conduct of life, 
but on points of art. Though not, like Leopold 
Mozart, a technical musician, and apparently 
having no acquaintance with the art, ho had 
yet an insight into it which many musicians 
might envy. ‘ I am ofton,’ says his son, * quite 
unable to understand how it is possible to have 
80 accurate a judgment about music without 
being a technical musician, and if I could only 
say what T feel in tho same clear and intelligent 
manner that you always do, I would certainly 

8 L. Rome. Feb. 1, 1831 ; Fanny’s letter In F.M. tt. 127. 

* F.M. i. 83. 

8 * Frllher war Ich der Sohn melnes Vatera, Jetzt bin ich der Vater 
meinea Sohnes ’ {F.M. 1. 77). Said Talleyrand : * Non. monsieur, 
I’on dlHftit, II y a douze ans, que M. do Salnt-Aulalre 6toit boau-p^re 
de M. de Cazes ; I’on dlt malntenant que M. de Cazes eH gendre de 
M. de Salnl-Aulalre.’ — (1. O. Trevelyan's Life and Lettert of Lord 
Maeavday (1876). I. 23*2. 

« Riacwhere he deacribes himself as a mere dash, a OedatdeenstHek 
( — ) between father and son. {F.M. 1. 807.) 

f L. Nov. 23. 1834, and March 10. 1836 ; F.M. I. 84, 87. 91 1 
347-86. 


1 Dev. p. a. 


a F.M. i. 63. 
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never make another confused speech as long as 
I live.’ ^ Or again, this time after his death, 

• not only my father, but . . . my teacher both 
in art and in life.* * 

Though apparently coM in his manners, and 
somewhat stem in his tone, and tow'ards the 
end pe.'haps unduly irritable, Abraham Mendels- 
sohn was greatly beloved by his wife and 
children. Felix, in particular, is described as 
‘ enthusiastically, almost fanatically, fond of 
him,* ® and the letters show how close was the 
confidence which existed between them. Hardly 
less remarkable was the mother. She was 
one of those rare persons whoso influence seems 
to be almost in proportion to the absence of 
any attempt to exert it. Hiller when a boy 
saw her once, and the impression made upon 
him by the power of her quiet kindness and 
gentleness remained fresh in his mind after 
more than half a century.* When her house 
was thronged with the intellect and wit of 
Berlin, she was the centre of the circle and the 
leader of the conversation.® Her letters, of 
which large numbers exist in manuscript, are 
full of cleverness and character. Her practical 
sense of the value of money comes out in her 
letters to Ferdinand David.® The education of 
her children was her great object in life. She 
was strict — ^we may now think over strict^; 
but no one who looks at the result in the 
character of her children can say that her method 
was not a wise one. They loved her dearly to 
the end, and the last letters which Felix wTote 
to her are full of an overflowing tenderness and 
a natural confidential intimacy which nothing 
can surpass. Calm and reserved like her husband, 
she was full of feeling, and had on occasion 
bursts of passion. Felix’s intention to leave 
Berlin affected her to a ‘ terrible ’ degree — a 
degree which surprised him. He confesses that 
his yielding to the wishes of the King, after 
having made up his mind to retire, was due 
solely to her. ‘ You think that in my official 
position I could do nothing else. It was not 
that. It was my mother.’ ® 

How'far she was herself a pianoforte playerwe 
are not told, but the remark which she made 
after Fanny’s birth, ‘ that the child had got 
Bach-fugue fingers,’ shows that she knew' a good 
deal about the matter. Wo learn also that 
she herself for some time taught the two eldtjst 
children music, beginning with lessons five 
minutes long, and gradually increasing the time 
until they went through a regular course of 
instruction.® For many years Felix and Fanny 
never practised or played without the mother 
sitting by them, knitting in hand. 

Early Life. — Felix was scarcely 3 when 

1 L, Mar. 23. 1830. ^ t. to Paator Bauer. Dec. 9. 1836. 

8 F.M. 1. 424. Compare p. 349. 

4 HilUr, p. 8. 6 Hev. p. 38. 

8 See Ferdinand David und die Familie liemdeUeohn-Bartholdy, 
vnn Jiiliue Kckliardt (1888). pp. 42 and 46. 

7 Devrient gives an Ixutance or two of it ; see pp. 8 and 67, note. 

8 L- KUngenuum, Jan. 8, 1843 ; and to hla mother, Nov. 4 

IfiS 1. » B. p. 6. 


his family escaped to Berlin. The first definite 
event of which we hear after this is a visit to Paris 
by Joseph and Abraham in 181 fi, for the liquida- 
tion of the indemnity to bo paid by F ranee to 
Prussia on account of tho war. Abraham took 
his family with him, and Felix and Fanny, 
then 7 and 11 respectively, were taught the 
piano by Madame Bigot, a remarkable musician, 
and apparently an excellent teacher. She was 
the daughter of a Madame Kien6, and in 1816 
was 30 years old. Miniatures of the fouv 
children were taken during this visit, which 
are still in existence.^® Soon after their return 
from Paris to tho grandmother’s house at the 
Noue Promenade, where tho family still lived, 
the children’s education seems to have begun 
systematically. Hoyso^^ was their tutor for 
general subjects, Ludwig Berger for the piano, 
Zelter for thorough-bass and composition, Hen- 
ning for the violin and Rdsel for lands(!apo. 
Felix learned Greek wdth Robecka, two years 
his junior, and advanced as far as Aeschylus.^® 

On Oct. 28, 1818, he made his first appearance 
in public at a concert given by a certain Herr 
Gugel, in which he played the j)ian()forte part 
of a trio for pianoforte and two horns by Wo(?lfl, 
and was much applauded.^® The children were 
kept very closely to their lessons, and Felix is 
remembered in after-life to have said how much 
they enjoyed their Sundays, biH auso then the^ 
were not forced to get up at 6 o’clock to wt)rk. 
Early in his eleventh year, on Apr. 11, 1819, 
he entered the singing-class of the Singakademie 
as an alto, for tho Fri(lay practisings. There and 
elsewhere ‘he took his place,’ says Devrumt,^* 
‘ amongst the grown-up people in his child’s 
dress, a tight-fitting jacket, cut very low at 
tho neck, over which the wide trousers were 
buttoned, into the slanting pockets of these 
the little fellow liked to thrust his hands, rock- 
ing his curly head [he had long browui curls] 
from side to side, and shifting restlessly from 
one foot to the other.’ 

With 1820, that is to say with his tw'elfth 
year, Felix seems to have begun systematically 
to compose ; at least with that year begins the 
invaluable scries of forty -four volumes, in wdiich 
Mendelssohn’s methodical habits have preserved 
a collection of autographs or copies of a great 
part of his works, published and unpublished, 
down to the time of his death, the majority 
carefully inscribed with both date and place-^ 
which are now deposited in tho State Library 
at Berlin. 

To the year 1820 are attributable between 
fifty and sixty movements, including amongst 
them a trio for pf . and strings (throe movements) ; 
a sonata in F for pf. and violin (three do.) ; 
two movements in D minor for the same ; two 
full sonatas for pf. solo ; the beginning of a 

PhotofpraphB of the mlnlaturen of Fanny and PcJIx were re- 
produced In the MuMeal Timet of Nov. 1897, p. 731. 

n Father of Paul Hoyse the novelist. 

» Sch, p. 801a. U 1818, p. 791. 


14 Z)«v. p. % 
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third in G minor, finished the next year, and 
published in 1868 (as op. 106) ; six pieces for 
pf . solo ; three pieces for the same instrument, 
four hands ; four pieces for organ ; three songs ; 
two partsongs for men’s voices; a cantata, ‘ In 
ruhrend feierlichen Tonen * ; and a Lustspiel, 
or little comedy, for voices and pf. in three 
scenes, beginning ‘ Ich. J. Mendelssohn.’ The 
earliest date is that to the cantata — Jan. 13, 
1820. The extraordinary neatness and finish, 
which characterise Mendelssohn’s MSS. to the 
end, are observable in the earliest of these childish 
productions, and the mysterious letters L.v.g.G., 
or H. d. m., so familiar to those who know his 
latest scores, are usually at the head of each. 

Among the pieces for 1821 are five sinfonies 
for string quartet, each in three movements ; 
nine fugues for ditto ; the completion of the 
G minor pf. sonata (op. 105) ; motets for four 
voices ; a couple of songs ; a couple of etudes 
for pf. solo ; two one-act operas, ‘ Soldatenlieb- 
schaft ’ and ‘ Die beiden Padagogen and half 
a third opera, ‘ Die wandernden Comodianten.* 

1821 was the year of his acquaintance with 
Weber, then in Berlin for the production of ‘Dcr 
Freischiitz,’ and of an enthusiasm on the part of 
the boy for that romantic composer which he 
never lost.® This, too, was the year of his first 
visit to Goethe. Zclter took his pupil to Weimar 
in November, and they passed sixteen days 
under the old poet’s roof.® 

In 1822 Felix made a second appearance in 
public of a more serious nature than before, viz. 
on March 31, at a concert of Aloys Schmitt’s, 
in which ho played -with Schmitt a duet of 
Dussek’s for two pianos. In the summer the 
whole family made a tour in Switzerland. 
Starting on July 6, they went by Cassel (for 
Spohr), Frankfort, Darmstadt, Schaffhausen, 
Anisteg, Interlaken, Vevey and Chamounix ; a 
large and merry party of ten, besides servants. 
The tour was taken at great leisure, and on the 
return tw'o important halts were made — first at 
Frankfort, to make the acquaintance of Schelblc, 
the conductor of the famous Ciicilien-Vcrein, 
whom Felix astonished by extemporising on 
Bach’s motets ; and at Weimar, for a second 
visit to Goethe.* 

At Secheron, near Genova, two songs were 
written (Sept. 18, 1822) ; and the pianoforte 
quartet in 0 minor, afterwards published as op. 

I, was begun to be put on paper (the autograph 
being marked ‘ Begun at Secheron, Sept. 20, 

1822 ’), and was finished after the return home. 
Besides this, the records of these two years 
(1822 and 1823) contain six more symphonies. 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 ; six detached pieces for 
strings ; five concertos for solo instruments 
with quartet accompaniment, viz. one for violin 
solo, one for pf. sclo, one for pf. and violin, and 

1 WordH hr I>r. Caupnr (Dw. p. 5). * B. p. 

> See det«1lM In G. M. See aJno Bellntab, Aus mfltum Leben, 

II. 136 ; and Lobe’s Kwollectiont of MendoUsohn, in Once a Week, 

M»y 13, 1867. i a. dt M.v- S3. 


two for two pfs.; two quartets for pf . and strings, 
viz. in C minor (op. 1) and in F minor (op. 2) ; 
sonata for pf. and violin (op. 4) and for pf. and 
viola (MS.) ; a fantasia and three other pieces 
for the organ ; a fugue and fantasia for pf. ; a 
Kyrie for two choirs ; a psalm, three songs, a 
piece for contralto solo and strings, in throe 
movements, to Italian text; two songs for men’s 
voices, and the completion of the fourth opera, 
‘Dio beiden Neffen,’ or ‘Der Onkel aus Boston,’ 
which was a full-grown piece in throe acts. The 
symphonies show a similar advan(;e. They are 
in four movements instead of throe as before, 
and the length of the movements increases. 
No. 8, in D, written between Nov. 6 and Nov. 27 
(1822), after the return from Switzerland, has 
an Adagio e grave before the opening Allegro, 
The slow movement is for throe violas and bass, 
and the finale has a prominent part for the 
violoncello. This s37mphony must have pleased 
the composer or some of his audience in whose 
judgment ho believed, since within a month he 
began to rc-scoro it for full orchestra. He wrote 
a new trio for the minuet, and in this form it 
became symphony No. 9. The three last of the 
six are for quintet, and the scherzos of Nos. 10 
and 12 are founded on Swiss tunes, in No. 12 
with the addition of triangles, cymbals and 
drums. The independent violoncello part is 
conspicuous throughout. This advance in his 
music is in keeping with the change going on in 
Felix himself. He was now nearly 14, was 
growing fast,® his features and his expression 
were altering and maturing, his hair w’as cut 
short,® and ho was put into jackets and trousers. 
His extemporising — which he had begun to 
practise early in 1821 ’ — was already" remark- 
able,® and there was a dash of audacity in it 
hardly characteristic of the mature man. Thus 
Goethe wished to hear a certain fugue of Bach’s, 
and as Felix could not remember it all he de • 
veloped it himself at groat length, which he 
would hardly have done later.® After his 
return home, on Dec. 6, 1822, he appeared at a 
concert given bj^ Madame Anna Milder, wdien ho 
played a pianoforte concerto of his ow n, prob- 
ably that in A minor with quintet accompani- 
ment.*® 

The same incessant and varied production of 
previous years marks those of 1822 and 1823. 
It must not bo suppc .ed that the sj-mphonios 
operas, quartets, concertos and other work, 
mentioned wore written as exercises only. It 
had been the custom in the Mendelssohn house 
for some time past to have musical parties on 
alt-ernato Sunday mornings, with a small or- 
chestra, in the largo dining-room of the house, 
and the programmes included one or more of 
Felix’s compositions. As a rule the pianoforte 
part was taken by himself or Fanny, or both, 
while Rebecka sang, and Paul played the violon- 

» ZfUer. Jn G. & M. p. 35. « F.M. i. 130 ; Dev. p. 10. 

7 J. 100. p. 11. 

» F.M. 1. 129. »o A.M.Z. 1822, p. 273 ; 1823, p. 66. 
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cello. But Felix always conducted, even when 
so small as to have to stand on a stool to be 
seen ; thus he enjoyed the benefit not only of 
hearing his compositions played (a benefit for 
which less fortunate composers — Schubert, for 
example — ^have sighed in vain) but of the prac- 
tice in conducting and in playing before an 
audience.^ The size of the room was not suffi- 
cient for a large audience, but on these occasions 
it was always full, and few musicians of note 
passed through Berlin without being present.® 
In performing the operettas and operas, no 
attempt was made to act them. The characters 
were distributed as far as the music went, but 
the dialogue was read out from the piano, and 
the chorus sat round the dining-table. Zelter, 
in strong contrast to his usual habit of impartial 
neglect of his pupils, was not only regularly 
there, but would criticise the piece at the close 
of the performance, and if he often praised 
would sometimes blame. The comments of his 
hearers, however, were received by Felix with 
perfect simpli(;ity. Devrient has well described 
how entirely the music itself was his aim,® and 
how completely subordinated were self-con- 
sciousness and vanity to the desire of learning, 
testing and progressing in his art. These Sun- 
day performances, however, were only one 
feature of the artistic and intellectual life of the 
house. Music went on every evening more or 
less, theatricals, impromptu or studied, were 
often got up, and there was a constant flux and 
reflux of young, clever, distinguished people, 
who made the suppers delightfully gay and 
noisy, and among whom Felix was the favourite. 

The full rehearsal of his fourth opera, ‘ Die 
beidon Ncffen,’ on his fifteenth birthday, Feb. 3, 
1824, was an event in the boy’s life. At supper, 
after the conclusion of the work, Zelter, adopt- 
ing freemason phraseology, raised him from the 
grade of ‘ apprentice,’ and pronounced him an 
* assistant,’ ‘ in the name of Mozart, and of 
Haydn, and of old Bach.’ * A great incentive 
to his progress had been given shortly before 
this in the score of Bach’s Passion, copied by 
Zelter’s express permission from the MS. tran- 
script in the Singakademie, and given him by 
his grandmother at Christmas, 1823. The copy 
was made by Eduard Rietz,® who had succeeded 
Henning as his violin teacher, and to whom he 
was deeply attached. His confirmation took 
place about this date, under Wilmsen, a well- 
known clergyman of Berlin. 

In the compositions of 1824 there is a great 
advance. The symphony in C minor f op. 1 1 )— 
which we now know as ‘ No. 1,* but which on 
the autograph in the library of the Philharmonic 

1 It seemn that he accompanied the quartet symphonies on the 
piano. Dom, In his Reeelhetiotu, expressly says so, and the slow 
movement of the Symphony No. 10 contains a note In Mendelssohn’s 
writing, * Das Klavier rait dem Basse/ which seems to prove it. 
The practice, therefore, did not end with the 18th century, as has 
heen supposed (Prof. E. Proiit, On the Growth of the Modem 
Orchestra, ProceeMng^ of the Mueical JenoeiattoH, 1878-79, p. 37). 

* ^.3/. 1. 137. 3 Dei>. p. 4. * F.M. p. 140 ; i)o. n, p. 399. 

8 Or Ritz, as Meiidt'lssohn always spells It. He seems to have 
'^eer on the whole Felix’s most intunate early friend. 


Society is marked * No. XIII.’ — was composed 
between March 3 and 31, The sestet for pt. 
and strings (op. 110), the pianoforte quartet in 
B minor® (op. 3), a fantasia for four hands (pf.), 
and a motet in five numbers are all amongst the 
works of this year. An important event in the 
summer of 1 824 was a visit of the father, Felix, 
and Reliecka, to Dobberan, a bathing-place on 
the shores of the Baltic near Rostock. For the 
wind-band at the bath -establishment at Dob- 
beran Felix wrote an overture which he after- 
wards scored for a full military band and 
published as op. 24. But the chief result of the 
visit was that ho there for the first time saw the 
sea, and received those impressions and images 
which afterwards found their tangible shape in 
the Meeresstille overture. 

Among the great artists who came into con- 
tact with Felix at this time was Moscholos, then 
on his way from Vienna to Paris and London. 
He was already famous as a player, and Frau 
Mendelssohn calls him ‘ the prince of pianists.’ 
He reraaiiiod in Berlin for six weeks in Nov. 
and Dec. 1824, and was almost daily at the 
Mendelssohns* ; and after a time, at the urgent 
request of the parents, and with great hesita- 
tion on his own part, gave Felix regular lessons 
on the pianoforte every other day. Moschcles 
was then 30. It is pleasant to read of his 
unfeigned love and admiration for Felix and 
his hom(3 — 

* a family such as T have never known before ; Felix 
a mature artist, and yet hut fifteen ; Fanny extra- 
ordinarily gifted, playing Bach’s lugucs by heart and 
with astonishing corrci’tness — in fact, a thorough 
musician. The parents gave me the impression of 
people of the highest cultivation. They are very 
far from being over-proud of their children ; indeed, 
they arc in anxiety about Felix's future, whether his 
gift« arc lasting, and will Icjui to a solid, permanent 
future, or wliether he may not suddenly collapse, like 
so many other gifted children.’ 

‘ Jlc has no need of lessons ; if he wislies to take 
a liint from me as to anything new to him, lie can 
easily do so.* 

Such remarks as these do honour to all con- 
cerned, and it is delightful to find Mendelssohn, 
years afterwards, in the full glory of his great 
fame, referring to these very lessons as having 
fanned the sacred fire within him and urged 
him on to enthusiasm.’ 

Moscheles has preserved two of the Sunday 
morning programmes : 

‘ Nov. 28. Morning music at the Mendelssohns’ : — 
Felix’s C minor quartet ; his I) major symphony ; 
Concerto by Bach (Fanny) ; Duet for two pianos in 
D minor, Arnold.* 

‘ Dec. 12. Sunday music at Mendelssohns’ ; — 
Felix’s F minor quartet. I played my Duet in G for 
two pianos. Little Schilling played Hummel’s Trio 
in G.* 

Moscheles was followed by Spohr, who came 
to superintend the first performance at Berlin 
of his opera ‘ Jessonda * (Feb. 14, 1825). Ho 
was often at the house, and on very intimate 
terms, though he does not mention the fact in 
his Autobiography.® 

3 I.aat movemeat dated Jao. 16, 1825 
7 Mos. 1. 99 i U. 161. • F.M. 1. 144. 
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One or two accounts by competent judges of 
Felix’s style of playing at this time have been 
preserved. Hiller was with him in Frankfort 
in the spring of 1825, and speaks both of his 
extemporising and of his playing the music of 
others.^ With the latter he delighted both 
Hiller and Andre (who relished neither his face, 
his ideas, nor his manners) by playing the 
Allegretto of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony in 
such a ‘ powerful orchestral style ’ as fairly to 
stop Andre’s mouth . With the former he carried 
Hiller away by extemporising on Handel’s 
choruses in ‘ Judas,’ as he had done Schelble, 
in the same room three years before, on subjects 
from Bach’s motets. This time his playing was 
quite in the vein of his subject ; ‘ the figures' 
which ho used were thoroughly Handolian, and 
the power and clearness of his passages in thirds, 
sixths and octavos were really grand, and yet . 
it all belonged to the subject-matter, thoroughly 
true, genuine, living music, with no trace of 
display.’ Dorn is more explicit as to his 
accompanying — the duet in ‘ Fidelio.* ‘ He 
astonished mo in the passage, “ Du wieder nun 
in meinon Armen ! ” by the w’ay in which he 
repre’isented the violoncello and the bass parts 
on the piano, playing them two octaves apart. 

T asked him why ho chose that striking way of 
rendering the passage, and he explained it all 
to me in the kindt^st manner. How many 
times since,’ says Dorn, ‘ has that duet been 
sung in Berlin to the pianoforte, but how rarely 
has it been accompanied in such a manner ! ’ * 
Ho rarely played from book, either at this or 
any other time of hia life. FiVen works like 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and the sonata 
in B flat (op. lOfi). he knew by heart.® One 
of the grounds of Syiontini’s enmity to him is 
said to have bf^en a performance of the Ninth 
Symphony by Felix, witliout book, before Spon- 
tini himself liad even heard it, and it is known 
on the best authority that he played the 
symphony through by heart only a few months 
before his death. Hero we may say that ho had 
a passion for Beethoven’s latest works, his 
acquaintance w’ith which dated from their 
publication, Beethoven’s last years (1820-27) 
exactly corresponding with his own growth to 
maturity. It was almost the only subject on 
which he disagreed with his father.* On the 
other hand, the devotion of such very conserva- 
tive artists as David, Kietz and Sterndale 
Bennett to those works is most probably duo 
to Mendelssohn’s influence. Marx ® challenges 
his reading of Beethoven ; but this is to fly in 
the face of the judgment of all other critics. 

In 1826 the older Mendelssohn made a 
journey to Paris, for the purpose of fetching 
his sister Honriette back to Germany, and took 
Felix with him. They arrived on Mar. 22. 

t rrmw. r»T> 5 « * t)om, p. 398. 

» Marx, Krinrurntuten. «. 117 ; confirmed to me by the Duke of 
Bfelnlniren, Taubert, Schl.laiU, Kleni^l, J. W. Davlaon, and others. 

* L. ifov. 22, 1830. « EHnn. U. 185. 


One of the first things he mentions is the 
astonishment of his relatives at finding him 
no longer a child.® He plunged at once into 
musical society. Hummel, Onslow, Boucher, 
Herz, Halevy, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles (on his 
way back from Hamburg to London, with his 
bride), Pixis, Rode, Baillot, Kreutzer, Rossini, 
Paer, Meyerbeer, Plantade and many more, 
were there, and all glad to make acquaintance 
with the wonderful boy. At Madame Ki6n4’s — 
Madame Bigot’s mother — he played his new 
pianoforte quartet (in B minor) with Baillot 
and others, and with the greatest success. 

The French musicians, however, made but a 
bad impression on him. Partly, no doubt, this 
is exaggerated in his letters, as in his criticism 
on Aubor’s ‘ Leocadie ’ ^ ; but the ignorance of 
German music — oven Onslow,® for example, 
had never heard a note of ‘ Fidelio ’ — and the 
insults to some of its masterpieces (such as the 
transformation of ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ into ‘Robin 
des bois,’ ® and the comparison of a passage in 
Bach’s A minor organ prelude to a favourite 
duet of Monsigny), and the general devotion to 
effect and outside glitter — these were just the 
things to enrage the lad at that enthusiastic 
age. With Cherubini their intercourse was 
very satisfactory. The old Florentine was more 
than civil to Felix, and his expressions of 
satisfaction (so very rare in his mouth) must 
have given the father the encouragement which 
he was so slow to take in the great future of 
his boy.^® Felix describes him in a few words as 
‘ an extinct volcano, now and then blazing up, 
but all covered with ashes and stones.’ He 
wrote a Kyrie ‘ a 6 voci and grandissimo or- 
chestra’ at the instance of Cherubim, which he 
describes as ‘ bigger than anything ho had yet 
done.’ The Kyrie seems to have been lost. 
Through all this the letters home are as many 
as over, full of music, descriptions and jokes — 
often very bad ones. Here, for instance, is a 
good professional query: ‘Ask Ritz if he knows 
what Fes moll is.’ 

On May 19, 1826, the father and son left 
Paris with Henriette (‘ Tanto Jette ’), who had 
retired from her post at General Sebastiani’s 
with an ample X)erision, and thenceforward 
resided at Berlin. On the road home they 
paid a short visit (the third) to Goethe, at 
Weimar. Felix played the B minor pianoforte 
quartet (op. 3), and delighted the poet by 
dedicating it to him.^® It is a marvellous work 
for a boy of 16, and an enormous advance on 
either of its two predecessors ; but probably 
no one — not even the composer — suspected that 

• F.M. 1. 14«. 7 (7. A W. p 43. 

# F.M. 1. 149. and MR. letter. 9 a. ^ M. p. 48. 

w Mnrx (Krhin. il. 113, 114^ eava that the father**i healtatlon aa to 
hla Bon'a future so great, that, even to a late date, he conntantly 
urgent him to go into bnaineaa. He believed that hia aon had no 
geniua for music, and that it waa ail the happier for him that ha 
had not. 

It Britftwhuel zti’fgehen Ootihe und Zelier fn dan Jahran 1799 bU 
m2 (Berlin. 1834) ; Iv. 35 : G.Ar M. p. 49. 

» * Xn Dickigkeit alles iibertrilTt.* 

M For the details see C. db M. p. 50. 
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the scherzo (in F sharp minor, 3-8) was to be 
the first of a * family of scherzi which, if he had 
produced nothing else, would stamp him as an 
inventor in the most emphatic signification of 
the word.’ It must be admitted that Goethe 
made him a very poor return for his charming 
music. Anything more stiff and ungraceful 
than the verses which he wrote for him, and 
which are given in Goethe and Mendelssohn, it 
would be difficult to find, unless it be another 
stanza, also addressed to Felix, and printed in 
vol. i. p. 477 of the poet’s works (Stuttgart, 
1860) : 


Weim daa Talent Terstftndig wal- 
t»‘t, 

Wirksame Tugend nle veraltet. 

Wer Menachen grOndlich konat’ 
erfreun 

Der darf slch vor der Zeit nicht 
acheun ; 

Uud mdchtet ihr Ihm Beifall 
geben. 

So gebt ihn uns, die wlr ihn 
Iriach beleben. 


If Talent reigns Wisdom 

I great. 

Virtue la never out of date. 

Ho who can give ua pleasure true 
Need never fear what time can 
I <lo : 

And will you Talent your approval 
give ? 

[Then give It os who make her 
I newly live. 


They were at home before the end of May. The 
fiery Capriccio in F sharp minor for pf. (after- 
wards published as op. 5), so full of the spirit 
of Bach, is dated July 23 of this year, and the 
score of ‘Camacho’s Wedding’ — an opera in two 
acts by Klingemann, founded on an episode in 
‘ Don Quixote ’ — is dated Aug. 10. The Cap- 
riccio was a great favourite with him, and he 
called it une absurdiie. 

The Mendelssohn-Bartholdy family was be- 
ginning to outgrow the accommodation afforded 
by the grandmother’s roof, and at the end of 
the summer of 1825 they removed from No. 7 
Neue Promenade to a large house and grounds 
which had formerly belonged to the noble 
family of Reck, namely to No. 3 of the Lcipziger 
Strasse, the address so familiar to all readers 
of Felix’s subsequent letters. If wo were 
writing the life of an ancient prophet or poet, 
we should take the name of the ‘ Leipzig Road ’ 
as a prediction of his ultimate establishment in 
that town ; but no token of such an event was 
visible at the time. The new residence lay in 
a part of Berlin which was then veiy remote, 
close to the Potsdam Gate, on the edge of the 
old Thiergarten, or deer park, of Frederick the 
Great, so far from all the accustomed haunts 
of their friends that at first the laments 
were loud. The house was of a dignified, old- 
fashioned kind, with spacious and lofty rooms ; 
behind it a large court with offic;es, and behind 
that again a beautiful stretch of ground, half 
park, half garden, with noble trees, lilacs and 
other flowering shrubs, turf, alleys, walks, 
banks, summer-houses and seats — the whole 
running far back, covering about ten acres, and 
being virtually in the country. Its advantages 
for music were great. The house itself contained 
a room precisely fitted for large music parties 
or private theatricals ; and at the back of the 
court, and dividing it from the garden, there 
was a separate buil^ng called the ‘ Gartenhaus,* 
the middle of which formed a hall capable of 


containing several hundred persons, with glass 
doors opening right on to the lawns and alleys 
— in short, a perfect place for the Sunday music.^ 
Though not without its drawbacks in winter 
— ^reminding one of Hensel’s almost pathetic 
description of the normal condition of too many 
an English house — it was an ideal summer 
home, and ‘ 3, Leipziger Strasse ’ is in Mendels- 
sohn’s mouth a personality, to which he always 
turned with longing, and which he loved as 
much as he hated the rest of Berlin. It was 
identified with the Mendelssohn -Bartholdys 
till his death, after which it was sold to the 
State ; and the Herrenhaus, or House of Lords 
of the German government, now stands on the 
‘site of the former court and Gartenhaus. 

First Works of Maturity. — Devrient takes 
the completion of ‘ Camacho ’ and the leaving 
the grandmother’s house as the last acts of 
Felix’s musical minority ; and he is hardly 
wrong, for the next composition was a wonder- 
ful leap into maturity. “ It was no other than 
the octet for strings (afterwards published as 
op. 20), which he finished towards the end of 
Oct. 1825, and dedicated to Eduard Ritz as a 
birthday gift. It is the first of his works which 
can be said to have fully maintained its ground 
on its own merits, and is a truly astonishing 
composition for a boy half-way through his 
seventeenth year. There is a radiance, a free- 
dom and an individuality in the stylo which 
are far ahead of the 13th symphony, or any 
other of the previous instrumental works, and 
it is steeped throughout in that iru^xpressible 
captivating charm which is so remarkal)le in all 
Mendelssohn’s best compositions. The scherzo 
especially (G minor, 2-4) is a movement of extra- 
ordinary lightness and grace, and the Finale, 
besides being a masterly piece of counterpoint 
(it is a fugue), contains in the introduction of 
the subject of the scherzo a very early instance 
of ‘ transformation of themes.’ Felix had con- 
fided to Fanny ® that his motto for the scherzo 
was the following stanza in the Intermezzo of 


‘ Faust ’ 


WoIkpnruR iind Neljclflor 
Krhellea sirh von ol)f’n ; 

Lua tin Laub, und Wind iiu 
Rohr, 

liud AlleR Ist zerstoben. 


Orchester. — {pfanlss(mo) 


Floatiui; cloud and Iraillntr mist 
BriRht’ninK o’er uh hover ; 

Airs stir Ihe brake, the rushed 
shake — 

And all their pomp Is over. 


and never was a motto more perfectly carried 
out in execution. The whole of the last part, 
so light and airy — and the end, in particular, 
where the fiddles run softly up to the high G, 
accompanied only with staccato chords — is a 
perfect illustration of ‘ Alles ist zerstoben.’ He 
afterwards instrumented it for full orchestra, 
but it is hard to say if it is improved by the 
process.* The so-called Trumpet Overture, in 
C (op. 101), was almost certainly composed 
this autumn, and was first heard at a concert 
given by Maurer, in Berlin, on Nov. 2, at which 
Felix played the pianoforte part of Beethoven’s 

» F.M. 1. 142. » Dev. p. 20. 8 p.M. 1. 1B4. 

4 MB. In the possession of the rhllharmonlo SooielY tl4ondon). 
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Choral Fantasia.^ This overture was a special 
favourite of Abraham Mondolssohn’s, who said 
that ho should like to hear it while he died. It 
long rornainod in MS. in the hands of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and was not published until 
many years after the death of the composer. 

1 826 opens with the string quintet in A (op. 1 S),'** 
which, if not perhaps so groat as the octet, is 
certainly on the same side of the line, and the 
scdierzo of which, in fugue form, is a worthy 
companion to its predec^essors. The pianoforte 
sonata in E (op. 6) is of this year (Mar. 22, 1820). 
So is an interesting-looking Andante and Allegro 
(June 27), written for the wind band of a Beer- 
garden which ho used to i)ass on his way to 
bathe ; the MS. is safe in the hands of Dr. Paul 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy's widow" at Berlin. 

But all these were surpassed by the overture 
to ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ wdiich was 
composed during the peculiarly fine summer of 
182t>, under the charming conditions of life in 
the new garden,® and the score of which is 
signed ‘ Berlin, August 6, 1826.’ * It appears 
to have been the immediate result of a closer 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, through the 
medium of Schlegel and Ticck’a version, which 
ho and his sisters road this year for the first 
time. Marx claims to have been much con- 
sulted during its progress, and even to have 
suggested essential modifications.® Fanny also 
no doubt w"as in this, as in other instances, her 
brother’s conhdante, but the result must have 
exceeded even the fondest wishes of those who 
knew him best. It is asserted by one who has 
the best right to judge, and is not prone to 
exaggeration,® ‘ that no one piece of music con- 
tains so many points of harmony and orchestra- 
tion that had never been written before as does 
this, and they have none of them the air of 
experiment, but seem all to have been WTitton 
wdth certainty of their success.’ In this won- 
derful overture, as in the octet and (piintet, the 
airy fairy lightness, and the peculiar youthful 
grace, are not less remarkable than the strength 
of construction and solidity of workmanship 
which underlie and support them. Not the 
least singular thing about it is the exact manner 
in whi(;h it is found to fit into the music for the 
whole play when that music was composed 
seventeen years later. The motives of the over- 
ture all turn out to have their native places in 
the drama.^ After many a performance as a 
duet on the ))iano, the overture was played by 

’ A.M.Z., IS'Jfi. p. R2r>. The aiifn^raph wna once in posNension of 
Wr. Hchletnitz, From lilrn it wfiit liiio the omnivorous maw of 
.lullus Ilietz • i( f«i now in the State Lihrarv at Berlin. The M.S. 
in our 1‘hilhaTnmnie lilmiry is a eoj»v with corroetions made by 
MpiidelHsohn. 

2 Zelter’s letter to Ooethe of June R, 1826. This MS., too, seems 
to have (llsapyioared. 

8 The first letter (hat T have found dated from the Lelpzi(?er 
Rtrasse. ‘ am 7. Jnli 1826. im Uarten,’ says, ' to-day or to-morrow I 
shall betrln (o dream the Midsummer iiiffht’s dream.’ 

* The •Jt'f>re wa** T»ul>llHhed with those o! the ' Hebrides ’ and 
‘ Meere^stille ’ ns ‘ 3 (.'oiicert Overtures ’ by B. & H., Mar. or Apr. 
ISJJii. 

*• For exaniple, the Introiluelion of the Beriiomaak dance (Dev. 
f. 30). Marx ICrinn ii 231-3. 

8 O. A. Maefarren, F'hllhnrnionle prottrararne-book, Apr. 30, 1877. 

7 August Iteissmum’s Felix Mendelsiohn-Sartholdg, 1867, p. 62. 


an orchestra in the Mendelssohns’ garden-house, 
to a crowded audience, and its first production 
in public seems to have been at Stettin, in Fob. 
1827, whither Folix went in very severe weather 
to conduct it.® With the composition of this 
w’ork ho may bo said to have taken hin final 
musical dtjgree, and his lessons with Zelter wore 
discontinued. 

‘ Camacho ’ had boon submitted to Spontini 
as General Music-Director in the preceding year 
by Folix himself. Spontini was then, by an odd 
freak of fortune, living in a house which had 
for some time been occupied by the Mendels- 
sohns in the early part of their residence in 
Berlin, viz. 28 Markgrafen Strasse, opposite the 
Catholic church. Taking the young composer 
by the arm, Spontini led him to the window, 
and pointing to the dome across the street, 
.said, ‘ Mon ami, il vous faut des id^es grandes 
com me cette coupolc.’ ® This from a man of 52, 
in the highest position, to a boy of 17, could 
hardly have been meant for anything but 
kindly, though pompous, advice. But it was 
not so taken. The Mendelssohns and Spontini 
were not only of radically different natures, but 
they belonged to opposite parties in music, and 
there was considerable friction in their inter- 
course. At length, early in 1827, after various 
obstructions on Spontini’s part, ‘ C’amacho ’ 
was given out for rehearsal and study, and on 
Apr. 29 was produced. The house — not the 
Opera-house, but the smaller theatre — was 
crowded with friends, and the applause vehe- 
ment ; at the end the composer was loudly 
called for, but he had left the theatre, and 
Devrient had to appear in his stead. Owing to 
the illness of Blum, the tenor, the second per- 
formance was postponed, and the piece was 
never again brought forward. Partly from the 
many curious obstructions which arose in the 
course of the rehearsals, and the iiersonal criti- 
cisms which followed it, partly perhaps from a 
just feeling tliat the libretto was poor and his 
music somewhat exaggerated, but mainly no 
doubt from the fat^t that during two such pro- 
gressive years as had passed since ho wrote the 
piece he had outgrown his work,^^ Felix seems to 
have so far lost interest in it as not to press for 
another performance. The music was pub- 
lished complete in pianoforte score by Lauo, of 
Berlin, in 1828.ii 

A nature so keenly sensitive as his could 
hardly bo expected to pass with impunity 
through such worries as attended the produc- 
tion of the opera. Ho was so sincere and honest 

8 F.M. 1. 156. Felix’s MS. letter from Stettin, Feb. 17. 1827, Is 
the nrst in which hN father Is addres-sed as * Herr Htadtralh.* 

» ' Mv friend, vour ideas must be grand — grand as that dome.’ 
Marx, Erifin. 1. 247. 

10 ' For God’s sake, do not let mv old sin of Camaoho’s Wedding be 
stirred ut> again ' ’ (T.e11er to Wm, Bartholomew, July 17, 1843 
■ Pvikn. 217.) In the >.nme manner In 1835 he protests to Mrs. Voigt 
against the, perfonnaneo of his C minor Symphony — at least without 
I the exidanntlun that it was written by a boy of barely fifteen. 
I {Arht Briefe, von Fehr MendrUnohn-Bartholdy, Leipzig, 1871, p. 20.) 
j II In the original Grove here drew attention to the use of ‘Leit- 
motiv ’ in the part of Don Quixote and claimed the term afl 
Mondclssohu's own luveutiou. 
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that the sneers of the press irritated him unduly. 
A year before (in 182G) he had vented his feel- 
ings in some lines which will be now to most 


readers : 

Schreibt der Kompoolstpe erniit. 

BchAfert er uns cln ; 

Bchroibt der Komponlste froh, 
Imt or zu gemein ; 

Schreibt der Komponlste lang, 
Ist es ziun Erbanuen ; 
Schreibt ein Komponiste kurz, 
Kano man uicht erwarmen. 

Schreibt eln Komponlste klar, 
Ist’s ein airner Tropf ; 
Schreilit ein Komponiste tlef. 
Bappelt’s ihm itn Kopf. 

Bchrelb’ er also wie er will, 
Kelnem steht es an. 

I)arum schreib’ ein Koniponlst 
Wle or will untl kanu.i 


If the artist gravely writes, 

To sleep it will beiruUe. 

Tf the artist gidly writea. 

It is a vulgar style. 

If the artist writea at length. 
How sad his hearers' lot I 

If the artist briefly writea. 

No man will care one Jot. 

If an artist simply writea, 

A fool he’s said to be. 

If an artlat deeply wiites, 

Ue’a mad ; 'tla plain to aoe. 

In whatsoever way he writea 
He can't please every man ; 

Therefore let an artist mite 
How he likes and can. 


But on the present occasion the annoyance was 
too deep to be thrown off by a joke. It did in 
fact for a time seriously affect his healtn and 
spirits, and probably laid the foundation for 
that dislike of the officialism and pretension, 
the artists and institutions, the very soil and 
situation of Berlin, which so curiously pervades 
his letters whenever he touches on that city.* 
His depression was increased by the death of an 
old friend, named Hanstein, who was carried off 
this spring, and beside whoso deathbed Felix 
composed the well-known fugue in E minor for 
pianoforte (op. 35, No. 1). The chorale in the 
major, which forms the climax of the fugue, is 
intended, as wo are told on good authority, to 
express his friend’s release.* But Felix was too 
young and healthy, and his nature too eager, 
to allow him to remain in despondency. A 
sonata in B flat for pf. (afterwards published as 
op. 106) is dated May 31, 1827 ; and on Whit- 
sunday, June 3, we find him at Sakrow, near 
Potsdam, the property of his friend Magnus, 
composing the charming Lied, ‘ Ist es wahr ? ’ 
which within a few months ho employed to 
advantage in his string quartet in A minor 
(op. 13). Meantime — on May 2, 1826 — he 
had entered the University of Berlin, where his 
tutor Heyse was now a professor. For his 
matriculation essay he sent in a translation in 
verse of the Andria of Terence, which primarily 
served as a birthday present to his mother 
(Mar. 15).* This translation was published in 
a volume, with a preface and essay, and a 
version of the ninth Satire of Horace, by Heyse.® 
Mendelssohn’s translation has been examined 
by an eminent- English scholar, who reports 
that as a version it is precise and faithful, 
exceedingly literal, and corresponding closely 
with the original both in rhythm and metre, 
while its language, as far as an Englishman 
may judge of German, is quite worthy of repre- 

* Writtfn for his mother’s birthday, Mar. 15, 18’28. See Vbtr 
Landund Meet, 1H73, No. .36, p. 702. 

* See the. two letters to Verkeniu.s, Aug. 14 and 23, 1841 ; also 
one to Hiller, Mar. 2.'», 1«43 (17. p. 2071, and far more stronelj In 
many an unpublithed letter. 

« firh. p. 31««. 4 Ihid. p. 302a. 

‘ Das MadchcTi von Andros, elne KomOdie des Terentlus, in den 
Versmaasen des ert(rln»l<» Ubersetzt von P****. Mit Elnleftung und 
Anmerkungen herausgegebeti von K. W. L. Hevse. AngchCngt ist 
die Ote Satire des Horatius, Ubersetzt von dem Heraoegeber. Berlin, 
1B*26. Bel Ferdinand Dtiuunler.’ The preface ie dated * Berlin, Im 
JuU, 1826.’ 


senting the limpid Latin of Terence. Professoi 
Munro also points out that as this was the first 
attempt in Germany to render Terence in his 
own metres, it may be presumed to have set 
the example to the scholars who have since that 
date, as a rule, translated Plautus and Terence 
and other kindred Greek and Latin classics in 
the original metres. It was by no means his 
first attempt at verso ; for a long mock-horoio 
of the year 1820 has been preserved, called the 
Paphleia^ in three cantos, occupied with the 
adventures of his brother Paul (Paphlos), full 
of slang and humour, and in hexameters. 

Whether Felix went through the regular 
university course or not, does not appear, but 
no doubt the proceeding was a systematic 
one, and ho certainly attended several classes, 
amongst them those of Hegel,® and took especial 
pleasure in the lectures of the great C^arl Ritter 
on geography. Of his notes of these, two folio 
volumes, closely written in a hand like copper- 
plate and dated 1827 and 1828, still exist. 
Italian ho was probably familiar with before 
he went to Italy ; and in later years he knew it 
so thoroughly as to bo able to translate into 
Gorman verse the very crabbed sonnets of Dante, 
Boccaccio, Cecco Angiolieri and Cino, for his 
uncle Joseph in 1840.’ Landscape drawing, in 
which he was ultimately to excel so greatly, he 
had already worked at for several years. For 
mathematics he had neither taste nor capacity, 
and Schubring pathetically describes the im- 
possibility of making him comprehend how the 
pole-star could be a guide in travelling. 

The change into the now house was a great 
event in the family life. Felix began gymnastics, 
and became a very great profi(!ient in them. He 
also learned to ride, and to swim, and with him 
learning a thing meant practising it to the 
utmost, and getting all the enjoyment and 
advantage that could be extracted from it. He 
was a great dancer, now and for many years 
after. Billiards he j)layed brilliantly. Skating 
was the one outdoor exercise which he did not 
succeed in — ho could not stand the cold. The 
garden was a vast attraction to their friends, 
and Boccia (a kind of bowls) was the favourite 
game under the old chestnut trees which over- 
shadowed the central alley. The large rooms 
also gave a groat impetus to the music and to 
the mixed society which now lloc’ked to the 
house more than ever. We hear of Rahol and 
Varnhagen, Bcttiria, Heine, Holtoi, Lindblad, 
Steffens, Gans, Marx, Kugler, Droyson ; of 
Humboldt, W. Miillor,® Hegel (for whom alone a 
card-table was provided) and other intellectual 
and artistic persons, famous, or to be famous 
afterwards. Young people, too, there were in 
troops ; the life was free, and it must have been 
a delightful, wholesome and thoroughly enjoy- 

8 One couroe of was on Mimic. Zeller, In O. Jk M. p. 54. 

1 Thev ar»* idven In their place in the later editions of the Oernian 
version if the Letters. 

8 Father of Max MiUler, and author of Schubert’s * SchOuB 
MQUerln.’ 
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able time. Among the features of the garden 
life was a newspaper, which in summer was 
called Oarten-zeiinnq (‘The Garden Times’), in 
winter Thee- und SchneezeituTig (‘ Tea and Snow 
Times ’ ) . It appears to have been edited by Felix 
and Marx, but all comers were free to contribute, 
for which purpose pons, ink and paper lay in 
one of the summer-houses. Nor was it confined 
to the 3^juriger part of the society, but grave 
personages, like Humboldt and Zcltor oven, did 
not disfiain to add their morsel of fun or satire. 
In all this brilliant interchange of art, science 
and litcjrature, Felix, even at this early date, 
was the prominent figure. It was now as it 
was all through nis life. When he entered the 
room every one was anxious to speak to him. 
Women of double his age made love to him, 
and men, years afterwards, recollected the even- 
ings they had spent with him, and treasured 
©very word that fell from his lips.^ One who 
knew him well at this time, but afterwards broke 
with him, speaks of the separation as ‘a draught 
of wormwood, the bitter taste of which remained 
for years.’ ® 

The latter half of August and the whole of 
Septtunber (1827) were passed in a tour with 
Magnus and Heydemann ^ through the Harz 
mountains to Haden- Baden (where his amusing 
advent un^s must be read in his letters in F.M.), 
and tlience by Heidelberg, where he made the 
acquaintance of Tuibatjt* (q^v.) and his old 
Italian nnisic, to Frankfort. At Frankfort ho 
saw 8chel])lc and Hiller, and delighted them 
with his new A minor string quartet (op. 13) — 
not then fully written down ; and also with the 
■ Midsummer Night's Dream ’ overture, which 
although a year old was still new to the world. 

The annoyance about ‘Camacho’ had vanished 
with the tour, and Felix could now' treat the 
story as a jolco, and take off the principal persons 
concerned. The A minor quartet (op. 13) was 
completed directly after his return homo, and 
is dated ‘ Berlin, Oct. 20, 1827.’ Of further 
compositions this year w'e know only of the 
beautiful fugue in E flat for strings (on his 
favourite old ecclesiasticcal subject), w'hich after 
his death was published as the last movement 
of op. 81. It is dated ‘ Berlin, Nov. 1, 1827.’ 
Also a ‘ Tu es Petrus ’ for choir and orchestra, 
written for Fanny’s birthday (Nov. 14), and 
published as op. 111. A very comic ‘ Kindor- 
symphonio ’ for the Christmas home party, 
scored for the same orchestra as Haydn’s, and 
a motet for four voices and small orchestra on 
the chorale ‘ Christe dii Lamm Gottes,* are 
named by Fanny in a letter.® Soon after this 
their circle sustained a loss in the departure of 
Klingemann, one of the cleverest and most 

1 For inHfancrii of this nee Dorn. 

« Marx, FWnn. H. 1«8. „ . 

» nonlw Heydomann was a very eccentric person. He possessea 
many MSS. of Mendelssohn’s — amnnyst others the pianoforte 
•onata In K (op. 7) and the ^•^oloncello variations (op. 17). These-— 
ten n number, dating from 1824-29 — are now (190G) all in the 
possession of l>r. Paul Mendelssohn-Bartboldy's widow at Berlin. 

4 rM. i. 164-G. ‘ IMd. 1. 180, 181. 
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gonial of the set, to London as Secretary to the 
Hanoverian Legation. 

The Revival of Bach. — During the winter 
of 1827, Felix — incited thereto by a complaint 
of Schubring’s, that Bach always scorned to him 
like an arithmetical exercise — formed a select 
choir of sixteen voices, who met at his house on 
Saturday evenings, and at once began to prac- 
tise the Matthew Passion.® This was the seed 
which blossomed in the public performance oi 
that great work a year later, and that again in 
the formation of the Bach Gesellsciiaft (g.v.). 
Long and complicated as the Passion is, he 
must have know'n it by heart oven at that early 
date ; for among other anecdotes proving as 
much, Schubring, who may be implicitly be- 
lieved, relates that one evening after accom* 
panying one of the choruses at the piano 
without book, ho said, ‘ at the twenty-third bar 
the sopranos have C and not C sharp ’ ! 

Mar. 1828 was occujiied by the composition 
of a long lyric poem (lyrische JJichtung), to 
words by Levezow, for the Tercentenary Festi- 
val of Albert Duror, at the Singakademio at 
Berlin, on Apr. 18.^ It was undertaken at the 
request of the Akademie der bildenden Kiinste 
und dem Kiinstlerveroine, and is w'ritten for 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra, and contains 
fifteen numbers. The ‘ Trumpet Overture ’ 
preceded it in performance. Felix was not in 
love w'ith his task, but as the work grow into 
shape and the rehe.arsals progressed, ho became 
rei^onciled tu it ; the performance was good, 
and Fanny’s sisterly verdict is that ‘ she never 
remembers to have spent a pleasanter hour.’ ® 
The w'ork remains in MS. at the Singakadeinie 
and the Royal library at Berlin, and has j)rob- 
ably the faults of almost all such compositions, 
j Even Beethoven failed when ho had to write to 
order. Fate, however, had a second task of 
the same kind in store for Felix, with some curi- 
ous variations. This time the cantata was for 
a meeting (or, as w'e should now' call it, a 
‘ congress ’) of physicians and investigators ol 
natural science, to whom a festival was given by 
A. von Humboldt as president. Rellstab w rote 
the words, and Felix w'as invited to compose 
the music. It contains seven numbers for solo 
and chorus. Owing to a wdiim of Humboldt’s 
the chorus was confined to men’s voices, ana 
the orchestra to clarinets, horns, trumpets, 
violoncellos and basses. Tlie thing came off 
in September ; but no ladies — not even Fanny 
— were admitted, no report is given in the musi- 
cal paper, and as there is no mention of it in 
the MS. Catalogue the autograph has probably 
vanished. Chopin was present at the sitting ol 
the congress, and saw Mendelssohn with Spon« 
tini and Zelter ; but his modesty kept him 
from introducing himself, and their acquaintr 
ance was put off to a later date,® 

• Seh. p. 318a. ’ 1828. p. .'164. ^ F.M. 1. m 

u K.arasowslU'8 Lif 0 of Vhoptn, clutp. W. 
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Felix had, however, during the summer been 
occupied in a more congenial task than such 
pieces d* occasion as these, viz. in the composition 
of the overture to Goethe’s ‘ Calm sea and 
prosperous voyage,’ on which tvo find him em- 
ployed in Juno (1828). Fanny gives us the 
interesting information that ho especially 
avoided the form of an overture with intro- 
duction, and wished his work to stand as two 
companion pictures.^ She mentions also his 
having written pianoforte pieces at this time, 
including some ‘ Liedor ohne Worto ’ (a title 
not destined to come before the world for some 
years) and a great Antij)hona and llespon- 
sorium for four choirs, ‘ Hora est,’ etc., which 
still remains in MS. 

For Christmas he wrote a second Kinder- 
symphonie, which delighted every one so much 
that it had to be repeated on the spot.* He 
also re-scored Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea,* and 
the ‘Dettingen Te Ileum,’ at Zol tor’s desire, for 
the use of the Singakademie.® They have 
since been published, but are not satisfactory 
specimens of such w'ork (see Additional Ac- 
companiments ) . He also wrote the V ariations 
in D for pf. and violoncello (op. 17), dated ‘ Jan. 
30, 1829,’ and dedicated to his brother Paul, 
who was more than a fair violoncello-player. 
The ‘ Calm sea and prosperous voyage * was 
finished, or fiiushed as nearly as any score of 
Mendelssohn’s can be said to have been finished, 
before it was pubficly performed and had re- 
ceived those innumerable corrections and alter- 
ations and afterthoughts which he always gave 
his works, and which in some instances caused 
the delay of their appearance for years — ^which 
in fact prevented the appearance of the Italian 
Symphony till his removal made any further 
revision impossible. We have already scon 
that the basis of the work was furnished by the 
visit to Dobberan. A M8. letter from that 
place to Fanny (July 27, 1824) gives her an 
account of the sea in the tw^o conditions in 
which it is depicted in the overture.* 

Felix’s little choir had steadily continued 
their practice of the Passion, and the better 
they knew the mighty work the more urgent 
became their desire for a public performance 
by the Singakademie (300 to 400 voices) under 
Felix’s own care. Apart from the difficulties of 
the music, with its double choruses and double 
orchestra, two main obstacles appeared to lie in 
the way — the opposition of Zelter {q.v.) as head 
of the Akademie, and the apathy of the public. 
FeUx, for one, * utterly disbelieved ’ in the possi- 
bility of overcoming either,® and with him were 
his parents and Marx, whose influence in the 
house was great. Against him, in this opinion, 
were Devrient, Schu bring, Bauer and one or 
two other enthusiasts. At length Devrient and 

1 F.M. 1. 194. * Ibid. p. 199. 

* ibid., ooinpATod •with Devrient, p. 161. 

* * Sometimes it Ilea as smooth as a mirror, •withont wayeik 

treaken, or noise . . . sometimes It is so wild and furioni tliat 1 
dare not go in.’ » Dev. p. 46. 


Felix determined to go and board Zelter in hit 
den. They encountered a few rough words, 
but their enthusiasm gained the day. Zelter 
yielded, and allowed Felix to conduct the re- 
hearsals of the Singakademie.® The principal 
solo singers of the opera at once gave in their 
adhesion ; the rehearsals began ; Felix’s tact, 
skill and intimate knowledge of the music 
carried everything before them, and the public 
flocked to the rolioarsals. 

On Wednesday, Mar. 11, 1829, the first per- 
formance of the Passion since the death of Bach 
took place ; every ticket was taken, and a 
thousand people wore turned away from the 
doors. Thus in Felix’s own words (for once 
and once only alluding to his descent) ‘ it was 
an actor and a Jew w4io restored this great 
Christian w’ork to the people.’ ^ There was a 
second performance under Felix on Bach’s 
birthday. Mar. 21. It is probable that these 
successes did not add to Felix’s pojHilarity with 
the musicians of Berlin. Whether it was his 
age, his manner, his birth, the position held bv 
his family, or w'hatevor else, certain it is thti,« 
he was at this time in some way under a cloud. 
He had so far quarrelled with the Royal Or- 
chestra that they refused to be conducted by 
him, and concerts at which his works wore 
given were badly attended.® 

Paganini made his first appearance in Berlin 
this month (Marcdi)* gave four concerts, and 
bew’itched the Berliners as ho did ev(Ty one 
else.® He very soon found his way to the 
T.eipzigcr Strasse.^® It would bo interesting to 
know if ho hc^ard the Passion, and if, like 
Rossini, some years later, he professed himself 
a convert to Bach. 

Whistling’s Handbuc.h shows that by the end 
of this year (1829) Felix had published his three 
pf. quartets ; the sonata for pf. and vln. ; the 
Capriccio for pf. (op. 5) ; the sonata ff)r pf. 
solo ; the ‘ Wedding of Camacho ’ ; and tho 
first two books of songs. The dedications of 
these throw an interesting light on some things. 
The ])f. quartots are inscribed respe(;tively to 
Prince A. Radzivil (a friend of the family, who 
was present at the first performance of ‘ Die 
beiden Padagogen ’ at the Neue Promenade), 
Zelter and Goethe ; tho violin sonata (op. 4) 
to Eduard Ritz, Felix’s favourite violin -player ; 
and the seven ‘ Characteristic Pieces,* pf. (op. 7), 
to Ludwig Berger, his pianoforte-teacher. The 
rest have no dedications. 

First Visit to England. — ^Tho engagement 
of Fanny Mendelssohn to William Honsel the 
painter, of Berlin, took place on Jan. 22, 1829, 
in the middle of tho excitement about tho Pas- 
sion ; and on Apr. 10 Felix started for England. 
He was now 20, His age, the termination of 
his liability to military service, the friction 

0 They befcan about the eud of Jan. 1829. F.M. I. 204. 

7 Dev. p. 67. 

0 Bee his letter to Leopold Ganz, InO. A M. p. 186. 

0 A.M.Z., 1829, p. 266. 

10 Man, JtHnn. 11. 76. u FJi, 1. 188^ 
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just alluded to between himself and the musical 
world of Berlin — all things invited him to travel, 
and Zelter ^ was not wrong in saying that it was 
good for him to leave home for a time. Hither- 
to also he had worked without fee or reward. 
He was now to prove that ho (iould make his 
living by music.^ But more than tliis was in- 
volved. His visit to England was the first sec- 
tion of a long journey,^ planned by the care and 
sagacity of his father, and destined to occupy 
the next three years of liis life. In this journey 
ho was ‘ closc'.ly to examine the various coun- 
tries, and to fix on one in which to live and 
work ; to make his name and abilities known, 
so that where he settlexl he should not bo re- 
ceived as a stranger ; and lastly to employ his 
good fortune in life, and the liberality of his 
fatlu'r, in preparing the ground for future 
efforts.’ * The journey was thus to be to him 
what the artistic tour of other musicians had 
been to thcTii ; but with tlu‘, important differ- 
ence, n‘Hiilting from his fortunate position in 
life, that the establishment oi his musical re- 
putation was not the exclusive object, but that 
his journey was to give him a knowledge of the 
workl, and form his character and manners. 
Music had not been adopt ( h 1 as a profession for 
Felix without much hesitation, and resistance 
on the j)art of some of his relations, and his 
father was wisely resolved that in so doing no- 
thing should be sacrificed in the general culture 
and ek'vation of his son. The reason alleged 
to luive Imhmi given by a young S(5otch student 
for going to Oxford, ‘ To improve myself, and 
to make friends,’ was Mendelssohn’s motto, not 
only during his grand tour but throughout his 
career. 

It was their first serious parting. His father 
and Bebecka accompanied him to Hamburg. 
The boat (the A ((wood) left on the Saturday 
evening before Easter Sunday, Apr. 18, and it 
was not till noon on Tuesday, the 21.st, that 
he reached the Custom House, London. The 
passage was a very bad one, the engines broke 
down, and Mendelssohn lay insensible for the 
whole of Sunday and Monday. He was wel- 
comed on landing by Klingemann and Mos- 
cheles, and lodged at the house then numbered 
103 Groat Portland Street, where his landlord 
was Heinke, a German ironmonger.® 

It was the middle of the musical season, and 
on the night of his arrival Malibran made her 
first reappearance at the opera, as Dosdomona.® 
Other singers in London at that time were 
Son tag, Pisaroni, Mine. Stockhausen and Don- 

1 Zelter’s Comupondenee toith Ooeth«, letter 641, Mar. 9, 1829. 

* L. to Schleinltz, Apr. 16. 1H35. 

* ‘ My great journey ' he calls it, O. Jb M. pp. 100, 187. 

* L. Fob. 21, 1H32. 

s The comer of Rldlnghoxiae Street, since 1868 numbered 79. 
The house was rebuilt In 1904 ; a photograph of It, taken before the 
rebuildhur, will be found In Mutieal Haunts In London, hr F. <1. 
EdAvnrds (1896). p. 42. Sec also Mus, T., Dec. 1899, p. 628. and 
Sept, 1904. p. 681. 

« Hl» account of her, with other letters describing this period, 
will be found in F.M. 1. 214-94, in Her., and In Letters of Felix 
Mendelssohn to Ignaz and Okark>Ue Moeehelee (1883). 
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zelli ; also Velluti, the castrato, a strange sur- 
vival of the ancient w^orld, whom it is difficult 
to think of in connexion with Felix Mendels- 
sohn - Bartholdy. Do Boriot and Madame 
Dulckon were among the players. Fetis, too, 
was in London with the object of delivering his 
lectures (of which only one was given) on ‘ La 
rnusique ii la portee do tout le raonde,’ in Froneli, 
to English audiences. Felix was much with 
Mr. and Mrs. Mosch(‘les, and there met Non- 
komm, with whom, in everything but his music, 
he sympathised warmly. 

His first appearance before an English 
audience was at the Philharmonic Concert, then 
held in the Aiigyll Rooms {q-v.), on Monday 
evening. May 25, when he conducted his sym- 
phony in C minor. Old John Cramer ‘ led him 
to the piano, as if he were a young lady.’ The 
applause was immense, and the scherzo (scored 
by him from his oct^t for this occasion, in place 
of the original minuet and trio) was obstinately 
encored against liis wish.® How deeply he felt 
the warmth of his reception may be seen from 
his letter to the Society.® He published the 
symphony with a dedication to the Phil- 
harinoni(‘,^® and they on their part elected him 
an honorary mombor of the Society on Nov. 29, 
1829. It was thus an English body which gave 
him his first recognition as a composer.^^ The 
simple applause of London had wiped out the 
sneers and misunderstandings of Berlin. This 
he never forgot : it recurs throughout his corre- 
spondence, and animates his ac(*ount of his 
latest visits to us. Near the close of his life ho 
spoke of it as ‘ having lifted a stone from his 
heart.’ The English had much to learn, and 
ho could laugh heartily at them ; but at least 
they loved him and his music, and were quite 
in earnest in their appreeialioii.^® Five days 
afterwards, on the 3()th, at 2 r.M., ho appeared 
again in the Argyll Rooms at what is vagindy 
called in The Times of Juno 1 ‘ The fourth grand 
concert.’ He played the ( ’oncert.stuck of Weber 
— as the same journal informs us — ‘ wuili no 
music before him.’ A charming letter, equal 
to any in tho whole collection for its gaiety and 
bright humour, describes his coming to tho 
rooms early to try the piano— a new Llementi 
— and his losing himself in extemporising till he 
was recalled by finding that tho audiemee were 
taking their scats. Two other concerts must 
bo mentioned : one by Drouet, t he flute-player, 
on Midsummer Night, at wfiiich, most appro- 
priately, tho overture to the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ was given, for the first time in 
England, and he himself played the E flat con- 
certo of Beethoven. After the concert the score 

7 F.M. 1. 226. « im. 

B Hogarth, p. 61. The loiter Is to Pront-h 

w The niilocrnph of the RvTnr>boiiv in tho L^reon cloth hoards mo 
fnmniiir In those vho Iniow liD MS. scoies- w now in tlic Bodetj ’s; 
l.lbr.Hr\ 

n Sep the stntetrient to this ofTert in .4 M.Z. for 1836, p. 337 

1* Letter to Mine, .lennv Lind-tJoldsohmidt. 

18 See F.M. I. 232, and Hn>. pp. 81, 82. 

F.M. i. 227, dated June 7, 1829. 
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of the overture was left in the hackney coach 
by Attwood, and lost.^ The other concert on 
July 13 was for the benefit of the sufferers from 
the floods in Silesia.* At this the overture was 
repeated, and Felix and Moseholes played (for 
the first and only time in England) a concerto by 
the former for two pianofortes and orchestra, 
in E.® All this was a brilliant beginning, as 
far as compositions went ; it placed him in 
the best possible position before the musical 
society of London, but it did not do much to 
solve the quesi-ion of livelihood, since the only 
commission which we hear of his receiving, and 
which delighted him hugely, he was compelled 
for obvious reasons to decline, viz. a festival 
hymn for Ceylon for the anniversary of the 
emancipation of the natives ! — an idea so 
comical that he says it had kept him laughing 
inwardly for two days.* A MS. letter of this 
time (dated June 7) is signed ‘ Composer to the 
Island of Ceylon.’ 

But he found time for other things besides 
music ; for the House of Commons, and picture 
galleries, and balls at Devonshire House and 
Lansdowne House, and so many other parties, 
that the good people at home took fright and 
thought he was giving up music for society, and 
would become a drawing-room ornament.® The 
charm of his manner and his entire simplicity 
took people captive, and he laid a good founda- 
tion tliis year for the time to come. 

An amusing little picture of himself and his 
friends liosen and Muhlenfeld, coming home 
late from a state dinner given by the Prussian 
Ambassador, buying three German sausages, 
and then finding a quiet street in which to de- 
vour them, with a three-part song and peals of 
laughtor between the mouthfuls, shows how 
gaily life went on outside the concert-room.® 

At length the musical season was over. Felix 
aihd Klingemann left London about .July 21, and 
stopping at York (23rd) and Durham (24th),^ 
were in Edinburgh by the 28th.* On the 29th 
they were present at the annual competition of 
Highland Pipers in the Theatre Royal.® On the 
30th, before leaving ‘ the grey metropolis of the 
north,’ they went over Holy rood Palace, saw 
the traditional scene of the murder of Rizzio, 
and the chapel with the altar at which Mary 
was crowned standing ‘ open to the sky, and 
surrounded with grass and ivy, and everything 
ruined and decayed ’ : * and I think,’ ho con- 
tinues, ‘ that I found there the beginning of 

I Th»N discovery In 1906 ai the "R.A.M. of a Oerman copytet’a 
Roore from which Mendcleflohn had undoubtedly conductea the 
London porforraance of 1830, and poBslbly alno tliUi one of 1829, 
aeems to disprove the story originally told here of Mendelssohn 
rewriting the score from inemorv. o. 

* This was sugeested by Mendelssohn's uncle Nathan, who lived 
In Silesia, to his brother Abraham, and by him communicated to 
Felix (F.M. 1. 236). 

* Bee Felix's letters describing this, July 10, 16. and 17 (F.M. I. 
23.3-40) ; also Mot. i. 227. The auto^aph of the Conoerto is dated 
Oct. 17. 1823. 

* F.M. i. 230. » Dw. p. 78. 

* F.M. i. 23.'5. 

7 Thrir iourney can be traced by Felix’s sketches. 

» F.M. 1. 240. 

* Iba . ; Hogarth, p. 77. I owe the date to the klndneis of John 
CHen of Edinburgh, 


my Scotch Symphony.’ The passage which 
he then wrote down was the first sixteen bars 
of the Introduction, which recurs at the end of 
the first movement, and thus forms, as it were, 
the motto of the work.^® 

From Edinburgh they went to Abbotsford, 
and thence by Stirling, Perth and Dunkeld, to 
Blair- Atholl ; then on foot by Fort- William to 
Tobermory, sketching and writing enormous 
letters at every stop. On the way they visited 
Fingal’s Cave, and Felix, writing ‘ auf einer 
Hebride * — ‘ on one of the Hebrides * — Aug. 7, 
gives twenty bars of music, ‘ to show how extra- 
ordinarily the place affected me.’ These twenty 
bars,^^ an actual inspiration, are virtually identi- 
cal with the opening of the wonderful overture 
which bears the name of ‘ Hebrides ’ or ‘ Fingal’s 
Cave.* Then came Glasgow, and then Liver- 
pool. At Liverpool they went over a now 
American liner called the Napoleon^ and Felix, 
finding a Broad wood piano in the saloon, sat 
down to it and played for himself and his friend 
the first movement of Fannj^’s ‘ Easter-Sonata * 
— whatever that may have been. Home was 
always in his thoughts. Then to Holyhead for 
Ireland, but the weather was dreadful. He 
says : ‘ Yesterday was a good day, for I was 
only wet through three times.’ 8o he turned 
back to Liverpool, there said good-bye to 
Klingemann, and wont on by Chester to the 
house of John Taylor,^* a mining engineer, at 
Coed-du near Holywell. Here he remained for 
some days, seeing a very pleasant side of Eng- 
lish country life, and making an indelible im- 
pression on his hosts ; and here he composed 
the three pianoforte pieces which form op. 10, 
the first of which in key, tempo and melody 
closely resembles the introduction to the Scotch 
Symphony.^* 

His head was at this time full of music — the 
E flat violin quartet (op. 12)^*; an organ piece for 
Fanny’s wedding ; the Reformation Sym- 
phony, the Scotch Symphony, the ‘ Hebrides ’ 
overture, as well as vocal m usic, ‘ of which he w ill 
say nothing.* Other subjects, however, occupied 
even more of his letters than music. Such were 
a private plan for a journey to Italy in company 
with his parents and Rebecka, for which he 
enters into a little conspiracy with his sister ; 
and a scheme for the celebration of his parents’ 
silver wedding (Dec. 26, 1829), by the perform- 

10 F.M. I. 244. 

11 Ten of the prenent ncore, am he afi/crwardn diminished the nota- 
tion by one-half. A facsimile Is piren in F.M. 1. 267. 

1* A letter from Miss Anne Taylor, afterwards Mrs. Worsley, was 
quoted at lenqth here In former editions. Tt gives a ehartnlng 
picture of Mendelssohn’s personality and of his relations with his 
hosts. It mentions the piano piece. ' " The Rivulet,” which he wrote 
at that time for my slater Busan.’ Cf. Lev. p. J76. 

<3 Both Allegros are in 6-R. and the Andante is repeated at the end 
of each. The piece is dated ‘ Coed-du, Sept. 4,' (18291. 

i< F.M. pp. 276, 279, 280. The autograph of the Quartet, in the 
possession of Mr. Budorf, Is dated ‘ London, Sept. 14, 1829.' Though 
published as No. 1, It is thus really his second string quartet. Bee 
above, p. 118. The quartet was dedicated to ’ Bfettyl Pflstorl ' ; 
but after her engagement to Budorf. Mendelssohn requested David 
to alter the initials (' durch elnen kleinen Federschwanx ’) to * B. R.' 
(aee Rckardt’s Feriinand David, p. 85). In the same letter he calls 
it ‘ ()iiartet aus H.’ 

1# Fannv herself wrote the piece which was actually played at the 
wedding, Oct. 8, 1829 {F.M. i. *296). Felix's piece, however, WM 
finished and written out fJL, to Fanny, July ’26, 1844). 
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ance of three operettas (Liederspiel), his own 
‘ Soldatenliebschaft,’ a second to be written by 
Hensel and composed by Fanny, and the third 
an ‘ Idyll ’ by Klingemann and himself, which 
when once it entered his head rapidly took shape, 
and by the end of October appears to have been 
virtually complete.^ 

By Sept. 10 he was again in London, this 
time at 35 Bury Street, St. James’s, Klinge- 
raann’s lodgings^; on the 14th he finished and 
signed the E flat quartet, and on the 17th was 
thrown from a gig and hurt his knee, which forced 
him to keep his bed for nearly two months, and 
thus to miss not only a tour through Holland 
and Belgium with his father, but Fanny’s 
wedding. Confinement to bod, however, does 
not prevent his writing home with the greatest 
regularity. On Sept. 22 he ends his letter with 
the first phrase of the ‘ Hebrides ’ overture — 
‘ aber zura Wiedersohn, 




On Oct. 23 he informs them that he is beginning 
again to compose — and so on. He was nursed 
by Klingemann, and well cared for by Sir Lewis 
and Lady Moller, by Attwood and Hawes (the 
musicians), the Goschens and others. His first 
drive was on Nov. 6, when ho found London 
‘ indescribably beautiful.’ A week lat-er he 
went to Norwood to the Att woods,® then back 
to town for ‘ the fourteen happiest days ho had 
ever knowm,’ and on Nov. 29 was at Hdtol 
Quillacq, Calais, on his road home. 

He reached Berlin to find the Hensels and the 
Devrionts inhabiting rooms in the garden-house. 
His lameness still obliged him to walk with a 
stick ; but this did not impede the mounting of 
his piece for the silver wedding,* which came 
off with the greatest success on Dec. 26, and 
displayed an amount of dramatic ability which 
excited the desire of his friends that he should 
again write for the stage.® The Liederspiel, how- 
ever, was not enough to occupy him, and during 
this winter ho composed a symphony for the 
tercentenary festival of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, which was in preparation for June 25, 
1830.® This work, in the key of D, is that 
which we shall often again refer to as the ‘ Re- 
formation Symphony.* ’ He also wrote the fine 
Fantasia in Fsharp minor (op. 28) for pf., which 
ho called his ‘ Scotch Sonata’ ® — a piece too little 


1 P.M. i. 309-4 ; Tifv. p. fi6. * F.M. 1. 301. 

» Op. 16, No. 2, Is dated ‘ Norwood, Surrey, Nov, 18.' There In A 
MS. letter from the name addre-ia Nov. IB. The houno was on 
Beulah Hill. (A photoicraph of it la given in Musical Haunts in 
London, t>. B ) 

< ‘ He.lmkehr aus dor Premdo ’ (The Betum from Abroad). It 
was translated bv Chorley as ‘ Son and Stranger,' and produced at 
the naymarket Theatre, July 7, 1881. 

S Dbv. p. 94. 

• The first mention of the svmphonv appears to he In a letter of 
his own from North Wales. Sept. 2, 1829. The tercentenary was 
Intended to be celebrated throughout Oermany, hut the political 
troubles of 1830 prevented any festive demonstrations. 

t For some curious details regarding this, see Dev. p. 06. Schubrlng 
(302fc> tell** the same storv of the Tnimpct Overture. 

8 The MS., formerly In Mr. Hchlelnlt^’a possession, Is entitled 
' Bonate ^coaaalse,’ and dated ‘Berlin, Jan. 29, 1833'; but he 
pUyed It at Qoethe's. May 24. 1830 iL. May 26, 1830). 


played. A chair of music was founded in the 
Berlin University this winter expressly with a 
view to its being filled by Mendelssohn. But 
on the offer being made he declined it, and at 
his instance Marx was appointed in his stead.® 
There can be no doubt that he was right. 
Nothing probably could have entirely kept down 
Mendelssohn’s ardour for composition ; but it 
is certain that to have exchanged the career 
of a composer for that of a university teacher 
would have added a serious burden to the many 
occupations which already beset him, besides 
forcing him to exchange a pursuit which he 
loved and succeeded in, for one for which 
he had no turn — for teaching was not his 
Jorie}^ 

The winter was over, his leg was well, and 
he was on the point of resuming his ‘ great 
journey ’ in its southern portion, whon, at the 
end of Mar. 1830, both Rebecka and he were 
taken ill with measles. This involved a delay 
of a month, and it was not till May 13 that 
ho w^as able to start. His father accompanied 
him as far as Dessau, the original seat of the 
family, where he remained for a few days with 
his friend Schubring. 

Continental Travels. — He travelled 
through Leipzig, Woissenfels and Naumburg, 
and reached Weimar on the 20th. There he 
remained a fortnight in the enjoyment of the 
closest intercourse with Goethe and his family, 
playing and leading what he calls a mad life — 
Heidenleben}^ There his portrait was taken, 
which, though like, ‘ made him look very sulky,’ 
and a copy of the score of the Reformation 
Symphony was made and sent to Fanny. On 
June 3 ho took leave of Goethe for the last 
time,^® and went by Nuremberg to Municjh, 
which he reached on June 6.^* At Munich he 
made a long halt, remaining till the end of the 
month ; made the acquaintance of Josephine 
Lang, Delphino Schauroth and other interest- 
ing persons, and was feted to an extraordinary 
extent — ‘ several parties every evening and 
more pianoforte playing than I ever recollect ’ 
— ^all which must bo read in the letter of Marx, 
and in his own delightful pages.^® On June 14, 
he sends Fanny a little Song without Words 
(Lied) in A, and on the 26th, ‘ on the birth of 
her son,’ a much longer one in B flat minor, which 
he afterwards altered, and published as op. 30, 
No. 2.^’ Both here and at Vienna ho is disgusted 
at the ignorance on the part of the best players — 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven utterly ignored, 
Hummel, Field and Kalkbrenner accepted as 
classics. He himself played the best music, 
and with the best effect, and his visit must 


® Dev. p. 98, 

10 Sep a remark In Hauptmann'* Tetters to Hauser (I. 157) In 
reference to a nimllar attempt In 18.3.5. 

» F.M. I. 313 (Inaccurately Augimt, hut corrected In the second 
edition, from wliich the Kngliah tran**latlon w»h made). 

12 z. May 25, 1*130. See also letters In O. di M. 

IS {J. d M. p. 70. U 1. Juno 6. 18.30. 

15 L. to Zelter, Oct. 16, 1830. la F.M. 1. .313-27. 

17 In this, as In several other cases, be has altered the nutatioo 
from quavers to semiquavers. 
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have marked an epoch in the taste of both 
places.^ 

From Munich he went through the Salzkam- 
mergut, by Salzburg, Jschl and the Traunsee, 
to Linz, and thence to Vienna, Aug. 13. Hero 
he passed more than a month of the gayest life ^ 
with Hauser the singer,* Merk the violoncellist, 
the Pereiras, the Eskelos and others, but not so 
gay as to interfere with serious composition — 
witness a cantata or anthem on ‘ O Haupt voll 
Blut und Wundeii ’ (MS.),^ and an ‘ Ave Maria * 
for tenor solo and 8-part chorus (op. 23, No. 2), 
both of this date. On Sept. 28 wo find him at 
Pressburg, witnessing the coronation of the 
Crown IVinoe Ferdinand as King of Hungary®; 
then at Lilionfeld ; and by Gratz, Udine, etc., 
he reached Venice on Oct. 9. 

His stay in Italy, and his journey through 
Switzerland back to Munich, are sof ally depicted 
in the volume of his Letters from Italy and 
Switzerland, that it is only necessary to allude 
to the chief points. Ho went from Venice by 
Bologna to Florence, reaching it on Oct. 22, 
and remaining there for a week. He arrived in 
Rome on Nov. I — the same day as Goethe had 
done, as he is careful to remark — and he lived 
there till Apr. 10, 1831, at No. 5 Piazza di 
Spagna. The latter half of April and the whole 
of May were devoted to Naples (Sti. Combi, 
Sta, Lucia, No, 13, on the 3rd floor) and the Bay 
— Sorrento, Ischia, AmalH, etc. Hero ho met 
Benedict, and renewed the acquaintance which 
they had begun as boys in Berlin in 1821, when 
Benedict was Weber’s pupil.® By June 6 he 
was back in Romo, and after a fortnight’s inter- 
val set out on his homeward journey by Flor- 
ence (June 24), (Jenoa, Milan (July 7-15), Lago 
Maggioro and the Islands, the Simplon, Mar- 
tigny and the Col de Balme, to Chamounix and 
Geneva. Thence on foot across the mountains 
to Interlaken ; and thence by Grin del wald and 
the Furka to Lucerne, Aug. 27 and 28. At 
Interlaken, besides sketching, and writing both 
letters and songs, ho composed the only waltzes 
of which — strange as it seems in one so madly 
fond of dancing — any trace survives.’ At 
Lucerne he wrote his last letter to Goethe,® and 
no doubt mentioned his being engaged in the 
composition of the ‘ Walpiirgisnacht,’ which 
must have brought out from the poet the ex- 
planation of the aim of his poem wdnch is printed 
at the beginning of Mendelssohn’s music, with 
the date Sept. 9, 1831. Then, still on foot, he 
went by Wallenstadt and St. Gall to Augsburg, 
and returned to Munich early in September. 

Into both the nature and the art of this 
extended and varied tract he entered with 
enthusiasm. The engravings with which his 
father’s house was richly furnished, and Honsel’s 

• L. to Zelter, June 22 (not Included In the English tran^ .), and 

Oct. 16. 1830. a Oev. p. lO."!. 

• Afterwards director of the lAunich Conservatorium and Spohr’f 
correspondent. 

4 Dev. p. 106. * L. to Paul, Sept. 27, 1830. 

• .B. p. 7. V Z. Aug. 11, 1831. » 0.4b M, p. SO. 


copies of the Italian masters, had prepared 
him for many of the groat pictures ; but to see 
them on the spot was to give them new^ life, and 
it is delightful to read his rapturous comments 
on the Titians of Venice and Homo, the gems in 
the Tribune of Florence, Guido’s ‘ Aurora,’ and 
other mastorpiocos. His remarks are instructive 
and to the point ; no vague generalities or 
raptures, but real criticism into the effect or 
moaning or treatment of the work ; and yet 
rather from the point of view of an intelligent 
amateur than with any assiirniition of technical 
knowledge, and always with sympathy and 
kindness.® Nor is his eye for nature less keen, 
or his enthusiasm less abundant. His descrip- 
tions of the scenery of Switzcrlarui during the 
extraordinarily stormy season of his journey 
th(wo are worthy of the greatest painters or 
letter- writers. Some of his expressions rise to 
grandeur. 

‘ It was a day,’ he says, describing his walk 
over the Wengern Alp, 

‘ a.«< if mjide on purpose. The sky w.-is flocked with 
white cloiuls float inj.; far above the liitrhest Know-peaks, 
no mists l)elow on any of the mountains, and all their 
summits RiUterinR brightly in the morning air, every 
undulation and tlu* face of every hill clear and distinct. 
... 1 rcmeiiibered the mountains before only as 
huge peaks. It was their height that formerly took 
sucii i)osseHsion of me. Js’ow it was their houudie.ss 
extent tiiat i particularly felt, tiieir Imgc ])r()ad 
masses, the close connection of all these enormous 
fortresses, whicli seemed fo lu* crowding together and 
.stretching out tlieir luinds to each other. Tlien, too, 
recollect that every glacier, every snowy i>lateau, 
every rocky summit was dazzling wil.h light and glory, 
and that the more distant, summits of the further 
ranges seemed to stret(‘h over and peer in upon us. 
1 do believe that such an; the thoughts of (lod Himself. 
Tho.se who ilo not know Him may here And Him and 
the nature which Ho has created, brought strongly 
bcf«)re their eyes.’ 

Other expressions are very liapyiy : 

“ The mountains are acknowledged to he the finest 
after rain, and to-day looked as fresli as if they had 
just burst the shell.’ “ 

Again, in approaching Naples : 

‘ To me the finest object in nature is and always will 
be the sea. I love it almost more tiiaii tiie sky. I 
always feel liappy when 1 see before me the wide 
expanse of waters.’ 


In Romo ho dovotod all tho time that he 
could spare from work to the mothodicaJi 
examination of the place and the people. But 
his minsic stood first, and surely no one before 
or since was ev(;r so s(;lf-den 3 diig on (i first visit 
to the Eternal City. Not ovim for tho sirocco 
would he give up work in tho proscribed hours.^* 
His plan was to compose or praediso till noon, 
and then spend the wdiolo of tho rest of the 
daylight in the open air. He enters into everj*- 
thing with enthusiasm — it i.s ‘ a delightful 
existence.’ Romo in all its vast dimensions lies 
before him like an interesting problem, and he 
goes deliberately to work, daily selecting some 
different object — tho ruins of the ancient city, 


0 L. Oct. 25, 1830 ; June 25, 1831 ; Sept. 14, 1830. 
10 L. Aug. 14. 1831. U X. Aog. 24. 

U Berlioz, Vouoffe muHeal, i. 76. 
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the Borghese Gallery, the Capitol, St. Peter’s, 
or the Vatican. 

‘ Each day Is tJius made memorable, and, as I take 
my time, each object becomes indelibly impressed 
upon me. . . . Wiieri I have fairly imprinted an 
object on my mind, and each day a fresh one, twilight 
has usually arrived, and the day is over.' 

Into society ho enters with keen zest, giving 
and receiving pleasure wherever he goes, and 
‘ amusing himself thoroughly and divinely.* 

‘ My looking-glass is stuck full of visiting-cards, 
and 1 spend every evening with a fresh ac- 
quaintan(;e.’ ^ His visits to Horace Vernet and 
Thorwaldsen, ►Santini’s visits to him ; the ball 
at Torlonia’s, where he first saw the young 
English beauty, and that at the Palazzo Albani, 
where he danced with her ; the mad frolics of 
the f'arnival, the monks in the street (on whom 
ho ‘ will one day write a special treatise ’), the 
])oasants in the rain, the very air and sunshine 
— all delight him in the most simple, healthy 
and natural manner. 

‘ Oh ! if I could but send you in this letter one 
quarter of an hour of all ttiis jdcasure, or toll you how 
lite actually flics in Rome;, every minute bringing its 
own moincjrable delights.* * 

On the other hand, he has no mercy on any- 
thing like affectation or conceit. Ho lashes the 
German jiainters for their hats, their boards, 
their dogs, their discontent, and their incom- 
petence, just as ho does one or two German 
musicians for their emjity pretension. The few 
words which ho devotes to Berlioz (who al- 
though always his good friemd is antagonistic to 
him on every point) and his companion Mont- 
fort, are strongly ting(?d v’ith the same feel- 
ing.® On the other hand, nothing can be more 
gonuinc^ly aiid good-naturedly comic than his 
account of the attempt to sing Marcello’s 
psalms by a company of dilettanti assisted by a 
Papal singer.* 

This sound and healthy habit of mind it is, 
perluips, which excludes the sentimental — wo 
might almost- say the dcivotional — feeling wliich 
is so markedly absent from his letters. Strange 
that an artist who so enjoyed the remains of 
ancient Italy should have had no love of anti- 
quity as such. At sight of Nisida lie recalls the 
fact that it was the refuge of Brutus, and that 
Cicero visited him there. 

* The sea lay between the islands, and the rocks, 
covered with vegehition, bent over it then just as 
they do now. These are tiie anti(iuities that interest 
me, and arc much more suggestive tlian crumbling 
mason- work.’ . . . 

‘ Ti)e outlines of the Alban liills remain unchanged. 
There they can scribble no names and compose no 
inscriptions . . . and to these 1 cling.’ 

In reference to music the same spirit shows 
itself still more strongly in his indignation at 
the ancient Gregorian music to the Passion in 
the Holy Week services. 

t L. from Romp, Nov. 2, 1830, to Apr. 4. 1831. 

» L. Feb. 8. IH.-U. 

9 L. Mar. 20, 1831. Tt Is curious to compare Berlioz’s account 
{Voynne mus. i. 73) of Mendelssohn with the above. 

« L. Mar. 1, 1831. 


* It does irritate me to hear such sacred and 
touching words sung to such iibsigniflcant dull music. 
They say it is eatito fermo, Gregorian, etc. No 
matter. If at that period tiiero was neither the 
feeling nor the capacity to WTite in a dUrerent style, 
at all events we liave now the jiower to do so ’ ; 

and he goes on to suggest two alternative plans 
for altering and reforming the service. 

Ho was very fortunate in the time of his visit 
to Rome. Pope Pius VIII. died while he was 
there, and he came in for all the ceremonies of 
Gregory XVI.’s installation, in addition to the 
services of Holy Week, etc. Those latter he 
has described in the fullest manner, not only 
as to their picturesque and general effect, but 
down to the smallest details of the music, in 
regard to whicli he rivalled Mozart’s famous 
feat. They form the subject of two long letters 
to Zelter, dated Dec. 1, 1830,® and June 16, 
1831 ; and as all the particulars had to be 
caught while ho listened, they testify in the 
strongest manner to the sharjmess of his ear 
and the rotontivoness of his memory. Indeed 
it is impossible not to feel that in such letters as 
those ho is on his own ground, and that, intense 
as was his onjoymont of nature, painting, 
society and life, he belonged really to none of 
those things — ^was ‘ neither a politician nor a 
dancjer, nor an actor, nor a bel esprit, but a 
musician.’ ® And so it proved in fact. For 
with all these distractions his Italian journey 
was fruitful in work. The ‘ Walpurgisiiacht,’ ’ 
the result of his last visit to Weimar, was 
finished, in its first form, at Milan (the MS. 
is dated ‘ Mailand, July 15, 1831 ’) ; the 
‘ Hebrides,’ also in its first form, is signed 
‘ Rome, Doc. 16, 1830.’ ® The Italian and 
St;otch Symphonies wore begun and far ad- 
vanced before he loft Italy. Several smaller 
works belong to this period — the Psalm ‘ Non 
Nobis ’ (Nov. 15, 1830) ; the three church 
pieces which form op. 23 ; a Cliristmas Cantata, 
still in MS. (Jan. 28, 1831); the hymn ‘ Ver- 
leih* uns Frioden ’ (Fob. 10) ; the three motets 
for the nuns of the Trinitk do’ Monti at Rome ; 
and although few of these minor pieces can be 
really said to live, yet they embody much 
labour and devotion, and were admirable step- 
ping-stones to the great vocal works of his later 
life. In fact, then, as always, ho was what 
Berlioz calls him, ‘un prod iicteur inf atigable,’® 
and thus obtained that facility which few com- 
posers have possessed in greater degree than 
Mozart and himself. He sought the society 
of musicians. Besides Berlioz, Montfort and 
Benedict, wo find frequent mention of Baini, 
Donizetti, Coccia and Madame Fodor. At 
Milan his encounter with Madame Ertmann, 
the intimate friend of Beethoven, was a happy 

* This was addpd to the JMsehriefe in a subsequent edlUon, and 
is not included In the £uKlisi> translation. 

« U> Fanny. Pec. 2H. 1831 . 

7 The vocal poilion was beRvin In /\pril. Fob. 13, 1832, is the 
date of the completion of the overture — ' Sax<'n Overture ' as he 
calls it— in the ‘ Wa1puri?isn!U'ht.‘ 

8 The date ot the revised version Is ' Londoi. June 21), 1832.' 

8 Yoifog^ musical, i. 76, 
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accident, and turned to the happiest account. 
There, too, he met the son of Mozart, and de- 
lighted him with his father’s overtures to ‘ Don 
Juan * and the ‘ Magic Flute,’ played in his 
own ‘ splendid orchestral style ’ on the piano. 
Not the least pleasant portions of his letters 
from Switzerland are those describing his organ- 
playing at the little remote Swiss churches at 
Engel berg, Wallonstadt, Sargans and Lindau 
— from which we would gladly quote if space 
allowed. 

The groat event of his second visit to Munich 
was the production (and no doubt the composi- 
tion) of his G minor concerto, ‘ a thing rapidly 
thrown off,’ ^ which he played on Oct. 17, 1831, 
at a concert which also comprised his sym- 
phony in C minor, his overture to the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ and an extempore 
performance. Before leaving ho received a 
commission to compose an opera for the 
Munich Theatre.® From Munich ho travelled 
by Stuttgart (Nov, 7) and Heidelberg to Frank- 
fort, and thence to Diisseldorf (Nov. 27), to 
consult Imraermann as to the Ubrotto for the 
Munich opera, and arrange with him for one 
founded on ‘ The Tempest.’ ® The artistic life 
of Diisseldorf pleased him extremely, and no 
doubt this visit laid the foundation for his 
future connexion with that town. 

He arrived in Paris about the middle of 
December, and found, of his German friends, 
Hiller and Franck settled there. He renewed 
his acquaintance with the Parisian musicians 
who had known him as a boy in 1825, especially 
with Baillot ; and made many new friends, 
Habencck, Franchomme, Cuvillon and others. 
Chopin, Meyerbeer, Herz, Liszt, Kalkbrennor, 
Ole Bull, were all there, and Mendelssohn seems 
to have been very much with them. He went 
a groat deal into society and played frequently, 
was constantly at the theatre, and as constantly 
at the Louvre, enjoyed life thoroughly, saw 
everything, according to his wont, including the 
political scenes which were then more than ever 
interesting in Paris ; knew everybody ; and in 
fact, as he expresses it, ‘ cast himself thoroughly 
into the vortex.’ * His overture ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ was performed at the Societe 
des Concerts (Conservatoire) on Feb. 19, 1832, 
and he himself played the concerto in G of 
Beethoven at the concert of Mar. 18. His 
Reformation Symphony was rehearsed, but the 
orchestra thought it too learned, and it never 
reached performance.® His octet was played 
in church at a mass commemorative of Beet- 
hoven, and several times in private ; so was 
his quintet (with a new Adagio ®) and his 
quartets, both for strings and for piano. The 
pupils of the Conservatoire, he writes, are 

1 L. to Ilia father, Dec. 28, 188.3. 

« L. to hlB father. Dec. 19, 18.31. 

« L. Dec. 19, 1831 ; Jan. 11, 1882. 

L. Dec. 28, 1831 ; Jan. 11, 1832. « JJ'. p. 21. 

* Written in memory of Kduard RiU, and repla cin g a Minuet 
In F abexp minor, with Trio In double Canon. 


working their fingers off to play ‘ 1st es wahr ?** 
His playing was applauded as much as heart 
could wish, and his reception in all circles was 
of the very best. 

On the other hand, there were drawbacks. 
Eduard Ritz, his great friend, died (Jan. 23) 
while he was there ; the news reached him on 
his birthday. Goethe, too, died (Mar. 22). 
The rejection of his Reformation Symphony, 
the centre of so many hopes,® was a disappoint- 
ment which must have rhrown a deep shadow 
over everything ; and no doubt after so much 
gaiety there was a reaction, and his old dislike 
to the French character — traces of which are 
not wanting in a letter to Immermann dated 
Jan. 11, 1832 — returned. In addition to this 
his health had not latterly been good, and in 
March ho had an attack of cholera.® Though 
ho alludes to it in joke, he probably felt the 
truth of a remark in the Figaro that ‘ Paris is 
the tomb of all reputations.’ Brilliantly and 
coidially as he was received, he left no lasting 
mark there ; his name does not reappear in the 
programmes of the Conservatoire for eleven 
years, and it was not till the establishment of 
the Concerts Populaircs in 1861 that his music 
became at all familiar to the Parisians.^^ He 
himself never again set foot in Paris. 

London and Berlin. — On Apr. 23, 1832, ho 
was once more in his beloved London, and at 
his old quarters, in Great Portland Street. 
‘ That smoky nest,’ ho exclaims, amid the sun- 
shine of the Naples summer, ‘ is fated to be now 
and ever my favourite residence ; my heart 
swells when I think of it.’ And here he was 
back in it again ! It was warm, the lilacs wore 
in bloom, his old friends were as cordial as if 
they had never parted, he was warmly wel- 
comed everywhere, and felt his health return in 
full measure. His letters of this date are full of 
a genuine heartfelt satisfaction. Ho plunged 
at once into musical life. The ‘ Hebrides’ over- 
ture was played from MS. parts by the Phil- 
harmonic on May 14, and ho performed his G 
minor concerto, on an Erard piano, at the 
concerts of May 28 and Juno 18. He gave a 
MS. score of his overture to the Society, and 
they presented him with a piece of plate. 
During his stay m London he wrote his Capric- 
cio Brillant in B minor (op. 22), and played 
it at a concert of Mori’s on May 25.^® On 
Sunday, June 10, he played the organ at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.^® He also published a four- 
hand arrangement^® of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 


f The Lied embodied in the A minor Quartet. Bee ai>ove, p. .382. 

« H. p. 22. 

® n. p, .33. liCtter to B&rmann, Paris, Apr. 16, 18.32, in LetterK 
of DittlnguUhnd p. 406. 

10 F^tis is inaccurate in nltins; this as Mendelssohn’s own eYpres- 
Bion. See L. Mar. .31, 18.'i2. 

11 Tins want of sympathy, combined with an astoninhinf;; amouTit 
of ignorance, is ainusinglv displayed in the following de«orlf)l.lon 
from the catalogue of a well-known French autograpVt collectoi ; 
• Mendelssohn -Bartholdy (Pells) rcrnarquahlc IntelliRencc, msls 
coeur ^Rojste et frold ; f|ijl n’avant pu gravlr d'un pas sur Ins 
somnieta de Tart, s'est rt^fugl^ dam la musique de ebambre.’ ('an 
Ignorance and oonOdenee go further T 

u L. to bis sisteFS, May 28. 1831. 

u Vm. i. 271. 14 im. p. 272. u Ibid. 
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Dream ’ overture with Cramer, and the first book 
of the ‘ Songs without Words ’ with Novell©,^ 
and played at many concerts. A more import- 
ant thing still was the revision of the ‘ Hebrides * 
overture,^ to which he appears to have put the 
final touches on June 20 (five weeks after its 
performance at the Philharmonic), that being 
the date on the autograph score in possession 
of the family of Storndale Bennett, which 
agrees in all essentials with the printed copy. | 

On May 15 Zeltor died, and he received the j 
news of the loss of his old friend and teacher 
at Attwood’s house at Norwood. The vision of 
a possible offer of Zelter’s post at the Sing- 
akademio crossed his mind, and is discussed 
with his father ; but it was not destined to be 
fulfilled. Among the friends whom he made 
during this visit, never to lose till death, wore 
the Horsleys, a family living in the country at 
Kensington. William Horsley was one of our 
most eminent glee-writers ; his daughters were 
unusually m usical ; one of the sons, John Calcott 
Horsley, became K.A., and another, Charles 
Edward Horsley, was for many years a bright 
ornament to English music. The circle was not 
altoge^ther unlike his Berlin home, and in his 
own words ® he seldom spent a day without 
meeting one or other of the family. 

In July 1832 ho returned to Berlin, to find 
the charm of the suraraor life in the garden as 
great as before. His darling sister Kebecka* 
had been married to Professor Dirichlet in May. 
Another change was that the Devrients had 
migrated to another place, and Honsel’s studios 
now occupied all the spare space in the garden- 
house*. Immermann’s promised libretto was 
wailing for him on his return, but from the 
terms in which he asks for Devrient’s opinion 
on it, it is evident that it disappointed him, and 
we hear no more of the subject.® ‘ St. Paul ’ 
was beginning to occupy his mind (of which 
more anon), and he had not long been back 
when the election of the conductor for the 
Singakademio in Zoltcr’s place came on the 
tapis. The details may be read elsewhere ® ; 
it is enough to say hero that chiefly through 
the extra zeal and want of tact of his friend 
Devrient, though with the best intentions, 
Mendelssohn, for no fault of his own, was 

1 Under the title of * Orifrlnal Melodies for the Wanoforte * 
(Novello). It was duririK this visit also that he jilayed to Vincent 
NovrJlf* Bach’s little K minor jjrelude and fugrue for the orsan, a 
circumstance which led t(» Uh being pubbshed in England (by 
Novello) before it appeared In anv other country, including Gennany. 
(See Muh. T., Nov. IWG. p. 724.) 

* The Arnt score, dated ' Rome, Dec. Ifi, 1R30,* and entitled ' Die 
elnnanie Insel,’ was formerly In t)Oiwie4Blan of Felix Moaoheles. The 
dlflereno«*8 l)ptween this and the above-mentioned antograpb are 
very great, chiefly In the working nut. Tn an KngllBh letter, written 
from Attwnod’g hounn at Norwood, to Sir George Smart, and dated 
‘ June 6, 18S‘2,’ he oflem to the Philharmonic Society * the score of 
my Overture to the “ lulea of Fingal," as a sign of my deep and 
heartfelt gratitude for the indulgence and kindness they have 
shown to me during mv second visit In this country' (B.M. Add. 
MSS, 83.965, fol. 261). The MS. does not. however, appear to he 
in the Society's library. 

^ (i. * M. p. 97. 

* A little book containing water - colour sketches and songs 

which Mendelssohn began for his sister, Rebeoka Dirichlet, and 
da fed rtiristmas IH32. was formerly in the possession of Sir 
Charles Santley, who left it to MIm Marie Pezze (Mrs. Duncan Mont- 
gomerie). o. 

Dee. p. 14)3. • 6«e especially JDn, pp. 145-56. 


dragged before the public as an opponent of 
Rungenhagon ; and at length, on Jan. 22, 1833, 
was defeated by 60 votes out of 236. The 
defeat was aggravated by a sad want of judg- 
ment on the part of the family, who not only 
were annoyed, but showed their annoyance by 
withdrawing from the Singakadomie, and thus 
making an open hostility. Felix himself said 
little, but he felt it deeply. He ^ describes it 
as a time of uncertainty, anxiety and suspense, 
which was as bad as a serious illness ; and no 
doubt it widened the breach in his liking for 
Berlin, which had been begun by the rejection 
of ‘ Camacho.* He doubtless found some 
consolation in a grand piano which was for- 
warded to him in August by Pierre Erard of 
London. 

His musical activity was at all events not 
impaired. Besides occupying himself with the 
Sunday music at homo, Felix, during this 
winter, gave three public concerts at the room 
of the Singakademie in Nov. and Dec. 1832 
and Jan. 1833,® at which he brought forward 
his ‘ Walpurgisnacht,* his Reformation Sym- 
phony, his overtures to the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Meeresstille ’ and ‘ Hebrides,* 
his G minor concerto and his Capriccio in B 
minor for pf, ; besides playing Beethoven’s pf. 
sonatas (opp, 27 and 53) and his G major con- 
certo, also a concerto of Bach in D minor — all, 
be it remembered, novelties at that time even 
to many experienced musicians. In addition 
to this he was working seriously at the Italian 
Symphony. The Philharmonic Society of 
London had passed a resolution on Nov. 5, 
1832, asking him to compose ‘ a symphony, an 
overture and a vocal piece,’ and offering him 
a hundred guineas for the exclusive right of 
performance during two years.® Of these the 
Italian Symphony was to be one, and the MS. 
score of the work accordingly bears the date 
‘ Berlin, Mar. 13, 1833.’ On Apr. 27 he wrote 
to the Society offering them the symphony with 
‘ two now overtures, finished since last year * 
(doubtless the ‘ Fingal’s Cave ’ and the Trumpet 
overtures), the extra one being intended ‘ as 
a sign of my gratitude for the pleasure and 
honour they have again conferred upon me.’ 
Graceful and apparently spontaneous as it is, 
the symphony had not been an easy task. 
Mendelssohn was not exempt from the lot of 
most artists who attempt a great poem or 
a great composition ; on the contrary, the 
bitterest moments he ‘ ever endured or could 
have imagined ’ were those which he experi- 
enced during the autumn when the work was in 
progress, and up to the last he had his doubts 
and misgivings as to the result. Now, how- 
ever, when it was finished, he found that it 
pleased him and showed progress — a very 

L. to Pastor P.auer, Mar. 4. 1 833. 

8 18.').*), pp. 22, 58. 126. The daten are not given of oil 
the coiicerla, but the aecond took plaee on Dec. 1, 1832. 

9 See the Reaolutlon and hia answer in Hoqarih, pp. 59, 60. 

to A. to Paator Baner. Apr. 0, 1833. 
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modest expression for a work so full of original 
thought, masterly expression, consummate exe- 
cution and sunny beauty as the Italian Sym- 
phony, and, moreover, such a prodigious 
advance on his last work of the same kind ! ^ 

On Fob. 8, 1833, a son was born to the 
Moscheleses, and one of the first letters written 
was to Mendelssohn, asking him to bo godfather 
to the child. He sent a capital letter in reply, 
with an elaborate sketch,® and later on he trans- 
mitted a cradle song — published as op. 47, No. 
6 — for his godchild, Felix Moschelos. Early in 
April ho loft Berlin for Diisseldorf, to arrange 
for conducting the Lower Rhine Festival which 
took place May 26-28. As soon as the details 
had been completed, he wont on to London for 
the christening of his godchild, and also to 
conduct the Philharmonic Concert of May 13, 
when his Italian Symphony was performed for 
the first time, and ho himself played Mozart’s 
D minor piano concerto. This w'as his third 
visit. He was there by Apr. 2f) — again at his 
old lodgings in Groat Portland Street — and on 
May 1 ho played at Moscheles’s annual concert 
a brilliant set of four-hand variations on the 
Gipsy March in ‘ Prcciosa,’ which the two had 
composed together.® 

On or after May 16 he left London and re- 
turned to .Diisseldorf, in ample time for the 
rehearsal of the Festival, whi(;h began on Whit- 
sunday, May 26, and was an immense success. 
‘ Israel in Egypt ’ * was the piece de resistance, 
and among the other works wore Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony and overture to ‘ Leonora,’ 
and Felix’s own Trumpet overture. Abraham 
Mendelssohn had come from Berlin for the 
Festival, and an excellent account of it will be 
found in his letters,® admirable letters, full of 
point and wisdom, and showing bettor than 
anything else could the deep affection and 
perfect understanding which existed between 
father and son. The brilliant success of the 
Festival and the personal fascination of Mendels- 
sohn led to an offer from the authorities of 
Diisseldorf that he should undertake the charge 
of the entire musical arrangements of the town, 
embracing the dire(;tion of the church music 
and of two associations, for three years, from 
Oct. 1, 1833, at a yearly salary of 600 thalers 
(£90).* Ho had been much attracted by the 
active artistic life of the place when ho visited 
Immermann at the close of his Italian journey, 
and there appears to have been no hesitation in 
his acceptance of the offer. This important 
agreement concluded, Felix returned to London 
for the fourth time, taking his father with him. 
They arrived about June 5, and went into the 

1 /.«. the early Symphony In C minor. 

® A fac^lruUe will bo found In Mott. I. 284. 

8 Mos. I. 2H0, The duet was published by Cramer. 

* It had been performed bv the Rinttakademie of Berlin, Dec. 8, 
1831, but probably with re-instrumentation. It was now done as 
Handel wrote it. 

8 F M.i. 347-64. 

« I cannot discover his exact status or title at DOsseldon. In bis 
own sketch of his life (see below) he styles himself Ifusic-director 
al the Aaaociatlon for the Fromotlon of Music In Dfiaaeldorf. 


old lodgings in Great Portland Street. It is the 
father’s first visit, and his letters are full of little 
hits at the fog, the absence of the sun, the 
Sundays and other English peculiarities, and 
at his son’s enthusiasm for it all. As far as 
the elder Mendelssohn was concornod, the first 
month was perfectly successful, but in the 
course of July he was laid up with an accident 
to his shin, which confined him to his room for 
three weeks, and although it gave him an 
excellent idea of English hospitality, it natur- 
ally threw a damp over the latter part of the 
visit. His blindness, too, seems to have begun 
to show itself.^ 

His son, how'ever, experienced no such draw- 
backs. To his father ho was everything. ‘ I 
cannot express,’ says the gratefid old man, 

‘ what he has been to me, what a treasure of love, 
patience, eiriuranee, iliouKhtfulneas and tender care 
he has lavished on me ; and much as 1 owe him 
indirectly for a tliousand kindnesses and attentions 
from others, 1 owe him far more for what he has done 
for me himself.’ " 

Only a ft^’ letti^rs by Felix of this date have 
been printed,® but enough information can bo 
pi(5ked up to show that he fully enjoyed him- 
self. His Trumpet ov(*rture w as played tit the 
Philharmonic on J une 10, 1 833. Ho played the 
organ at St. Paul’s (June 23), Klingomaiin and 
other friends at the bellows, and the church 
empty — introduction and fugue, ext(mipore ; 
Attwood’s Coronation Antlicm, four hands, 
with Attw'ood; and throe pieces of Bjich.^* He 
also evidently played a great deal in society, 
and his father’s ae(H)unt of a mad evening with 
Malibran will stand as a type of many such.^^ 
The Moscheleses, Attwoods,*® Horsleys and 
Alexanders are among the most prominent 
English names in the diaries and letters.^® Be- 
sides Malibran, Schroder- Devriorit, Herz and 
Hummel were among the foreign artists in 
London. On Aug. 4 the two left for Berlin,’^ 
Abraham having announced that he w as bring- 
ing home ‘ a young paintc^r named Alphonse 
Lovic,’ who, of course, was no other than Felix 
himself.^® They reached Berlin in due course, 
and by Sept. 27, 1833, Felix was at his now 
post. 

Work at Dusseldorf. — Diisseldorf was the 
beginning of a new period in his career — of 
settled life away from the influences of home, 
which had hitherto formed so important an ele- 
ment in his existence. At Berlin both success 
and non -success wore largely biassed by per- 
sonal considerations ; hero he was to start 
afresh, and to be entirely dependent on himself. 
He began his new career with vigour. Ho first 
attacked the church music, and as ‘ not one 
tolerable mass ’ was to be found, scoured the 
country as far as Elberfeld, Cologne and Bonn, 

f F.M. 1. 397. 8 ma. p. .384. 

* Sen Letter f of F. M. to I. 0. Motehelea, pp. 70-74, and the 
stniMin? farRiniilffl of sketches therein. 

lo F.M. p. 372. 11 Ibid. p. 377. 

18 See his letters to Attwood, Mua. T., Dec. 1900, pp. 792 and 800. 

18 Moa. i. 298 ; Abraham M. In F.M. i. 368, 380, 382. etc. 

1« Moa. 1. 299. F.M. 1. 
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and returned with a carriage-load of Palestrina, 
Lasso and Lotti. ‘ Israel in Egypt,* the 
‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ and ‘ Egmont * 
are among the music which we hoar of at the 
concerts. At the theatre, after a temporary 
disturbance, owing to a rise in prices, and a 
little over-eagerness, he was well received and 
successful ; and at first all was couleur de rose — 
‘ a more agreeable position 1 cannot wish for.’ ^ 
But he soon found that the theatre did not suit 
him ; he had too little sympathy with theatri- 
cal life, and the responsibility was too irksome. 
Ho therefore, after a few months’ trial, in 
Mar. 1834,^ relinquished his salary as far as 
the theatre was concerned, and hold himself 
free, as a sort of Honorary Intondant.* His 
influence, however, made itself felt. ‘ Don 
Juan,’ ‘ Figaro,’ Cherubini’s ‘ Deux Journ^es,’ 
were amongst the operas given in the first four 
months ; and in the church we hoar of masses 
by Beethoven and Cherubini, motets of Pales- 
trina and cantatas of Bach, the Dettingen Te 
Deum, ‘ and on the whole as much good music 
as could be expected during my first winter.’ * 
He lived on the ground floor of Schadow’s 
house,* and was very much in the artistic 
circle, and always ready to make an excursion, 
to have a swim, to cat, to ride (for ho kej)t a 
horse ®), to dance or to sleep ; was working 
hard at water-colour drawing, under Schirmer’s 
tuition, and was the life and soul of every 
company he entered.’ May 18-20 was tho 
Lower lihine Festival at Aix-la-Chapello, con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Kies ; there he met 
Hiller,® and also Chopin, whose acquaintance 
he had already made in Paris,® and who 
returned with him to Duasoldorf. During tho 
spring of 1834 he was made a member of the 
Berlin Academy of tho Fine Arta.^® 

Meantime, through all those labours and dis- 
tractions, of pleasure or business alike, he was 
composing busily and well. Tho overture to 
‘ Molusina ’ was finished Nov. 14, 1833, and 
tried ; the Rondo Brillant for piano and 
orchestra in E flat (op. 29) on Jan. 29, 1834; 
‘ Inf dice,’ for soprano and orchestra, for the 
Philharmonic Society (in its first shape),^^ is 
dated Apr. 3, and tho fine Capriccio for piano- 

» Z;. to 1. FQrst, July 20, 1834. 

a L. to hi'i father. Mar. 28, 1S34. 

> L. to Sebiibring, Autt. 8. 

4 L. to hU father. Mar. ‘2S. » H. p. 38. 

* The aoiuiiiltiou of this horse selves a trood idea of his datifal 
attitude towards hh father. L. to his father, Mar, 28, 1834. 

7 Jiev. j). 174. » Z. to ills niotlwr. May 23, 1834 ; ll. p. 36. 

® Karaaowki'n Life of Vhoiiin, chap. xiv. 

10 L. to hU father. Dee. 28. 1 83:i. and to Pannv, Apr. 7. 1834. On 
this occasion he aent In tho following ' Memorandum of mv biography 
and art-education.’ ‘ J wa.s bom Peb, 3, IHi'O, at Ufuiiburg ; in 
my 8th year began to learn music, and was taught thorough-basa 
and composition by Professor Zelter. and the Pianoforte, first by 
my mother and then by Mr. Ludwig Berger. In the year 1829 I 
loft Berlin, travelled through England and Scotland, South Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland and Prance ; visited England twice more in 
the spring of 1832 and 1833, was there made Honorary Member of 
the Philharmonic Society, and since October 1833 have been 
Music-director of the Association for the Promotion of Music In 
Bftsspldorf.* This Is T)reserved in the archives of the Academy, and 
I am indebted for It to the kindness of T>r, Joachim. 

u First public performance at Ptlaseldcirf In July of the following 
year. 

>2 The vocal piece of his contract with the Society. It was first 
rang by Mme. C’aradorl at the Philharmonic Concert of May 19, 
1884, with violin obbligato by llcury Blagrove. 


forte in A minor (op. 33, No. 1), Apr. 9, 1834. 
He had also rewritten and greatly improved 
tho * Mecresstile ’ overture for its publica- 
tion by Breitkopf with the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ and ‘ Hebrides ’ overtures. A sym 
phony which he mentions as on tho road appears 
to have been superseded by a still more import- 
ant work. In one of his letters from Paris 
(Dec. 19, 1831), complaining of tho low morale 
of the opera librettos, he says that if that stylo 
is indispensable he ‘ will forsake opera and 
write oratorios' The words had hardly left his 
pen when he was invited by tho Cacilien-Verein 
of Frankfort to compose an oratorio on St. 
Paul.^* The general plan of the work, and such 
details as the exclusive use of tho Bible and 
Choral- book, and the introduction of chorales, 
aro stated by him at the very outset. On his 
return to Berlin he and Marx made a compact 
by which each was to wTito an oratorio- book 
for tho other ; Mendelssohn was to write 
‘ Moses ’ for Marx, and Marx ‘ St. Paul ’ for 
Mendelssohn.^* Mendelssohn executed his task 
at once, and the full libretto, entitled ‘ Moses, 
an Oratorio, composed by A. B. M.,’ and signed 
‘ F. M. B., 21 Aug. 1832,’ is now in the posses- 
sion of the family.^® Marx, on the other hand, 
not only rejected Mendelssohn’s book for 
* Moses,’ but throw up that of ‘ St. Paul ’ on the 
ground that chorales were an anachronism. In 
fact, this singular man’s function in life seems 
to have been to differ with everybod 3 \ For the 
text of ‘ St, Paul,’ Mendelssohn was indebted to 
his own selection, and to the aid of his friends 
Fiirst and Schubring.^’ Like Handel, he knew 
his Bible well ; in his oratorios he followed it 
implicitly, and the throe books of ‘ St. Paul,’ 
‘ Elijah ’ and the ‘ Lobgesang ’ are a proof (if 
any proof were needed after the ‘ Messiah ’ and 
‘ Israel in Egypt ’) that, in his own words, ‘ tho 
Bible is always the best of all.’ Ho began 
upon the music in Mar. 1834, not anticipaliing 
that it would occupy him long ; but it dragged 
on, and was not completed till the beginning 
of 1836. 

Though only Honorary Intendant at the 
Dusseldorf theatre, ho busied himself with 
the approaching winter season, and before leav- 
ing for his holiday corresponded much with 
Devrient as to tho engagement of singers.*® 
Sept. 1834 ho spent in Berlin,*^ and was 
back at Dusseldorf for tho first concert on 
Oct. 23,** calling on his way at Cassel, and 
making the acquaintance of Hauptmann,*® with 
whom he was destined in later life to be closely 
connected. Tho new^ theatre opened on Nov. 1. 

13 L. to Schubriog, Any 6. 1834. 

u L. to Devrient. pp. 137. L38. is Mnrr, 11. 139 cte. 

1* Tt shows how folly Mendvlssohn realHorl the rnnnoxlon of the 
Oil! and New Tcatament** that hiw oonohidlng choriM, after the 
giving of tlie liRw, Is ‘ This is the love of Qod, that we keep BOa 
commandments,*—] .lohn v. 3. 

17 See Srh. ; arnl Letterx, vnl. H. 

l« L. to SehiihrlnK. Julv l.-i. 1834. 

IB /hht . Snd (•,. 183:?, etc 80 pp. 177-83. 

81 /Wd, pp. 183. 184. 22 ^eUuHff. 

8*1 Hauptinanu’s letters to Hauser. 1. 139- 
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He and Immermann quarrelled as to pre- 
cedence, or as to the distribution of the duties. 
The selection of singers and musicians, the 
bargaining with them, and all the countless 
worries which beset a manager, and which, by 
a now agreement, he had to undertake, proved a 
most uncongenial and, moreover, a most waste- 
ful task ; so uncongenial that at last, the day 
after the opening of the theatre, he suddenly 
‘ made a salto mortale ’ and threw up all 
connexion ^ with it, not without considerable 
irritability and inconsistency.^ After this he 
continued to do his other duties, and to con- 
duct occasional operas, Julius Rietz being his 
assistant. 

Removal to Leipzig. — With the opening of 
1835 he received an invitation from Leipzig 
through Schleinitz, which resulted in his taking 
the post of Conductor of the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs there. His answers ^ to the invitation 
show not only how very careful he was not to 
infringe on the rights of others, but also how 
clearly and practically he looked at all the 
bearings of a question before he made up his 
mind upon it. 

Before the change, however, several things 
happened. He conducted the Lower Rhine 
Festival of 1835 at Cologne (June 7-9) 
(see Niederrheinische Musikfeste). The 
principal works were Handel’s ‘ Solomon * — ^for 
which he had written an organ part in Italy ; 
Beethoven’s symphony No. 8, and overture 
op. 124, a ‘ religious march ’ and hymn of 
Cherubini’s, and the Morning Hymn of his 
favourite J. F. Roichardt. The Festival was 
made more than ordinarily delightful to him by 
a present of Arnold’s edition of Handel in 
thirty-two vols. from the committee. His 
father, mother and sisters were all there. The 
parents then went back with him to Diisseldorf ; 
there his mother had a severe attack of illness, 
which prevented his taking them home to 
Berlin till the latter part of July.* At Cassel 
the father too fell ill, and Felix’s energies wore 
fully taxed on the road.® He remained with 
them at Berlin till the end of August, and then 
left for Leipzig to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for beginning the subscription concerts 
in the Gewandhaus on Oct. 4. 

His house at Leipzig was in Reichol’s garden, 
off the Promenade. Chopin visited him during 
the interval, and Felix had the pleasure of 
introducing him to Clara Wieck, then a girl of 
16. His first introduction to Schumann is 
said to have taken place at Wieck’s house on 
Oct. 3, the day before the Gewandhaus Concert, 
at which Clara played Beethoven’s B flat trio.® 
Later came his old Berlin friend Ferdinand 


^ L. to hU Tnoth<*r, Nov. 4 ; to Rebecka. Nov. 93, 1884. 

* This is brought ont In his father's letter, printed on p. 57 of 
letters from lS3.t-l7. See also Felix's letter to hla mother of Nov. 
4, 18.34. 


8 L. to Pchlelnlt)!, .Tan. 2<1 and Apr. 18, 1835. 

* L. to Mrs, Volcrt, DOsseldorf, July 17, 1835. 

5 L. to F. W, von Sehadow, Berlin. Aug. ft 1835, In Poilko, p. 19 

• Mowheles'^ Lift, 1. 301. 


David from Russia to lead the orchestra,’ and 
Moschelos from London for a lengthened visit. 
Mendelssohn’s n«w engagement began with the 
best auspices. The relief from the worries and 
responsibilities of Diisseldorf was immense,® 
and years afterwards he refers to it as ‘ when 
I first came to Leipzig and thought I was 
in Paradise.’ ® He was warmly welcomed on 
taking his seat, and the first concert led off with 
his ‘ Meeresstille ’ overture. 

Rebecka passed through Leipzig on Oct. 14 
(1835) on her way from Belgium, and Felix and 
Moscheles accompanied her to Berlin for a visit 
of two days, returning to Leipzig for the next 
concert. Short as the visit was, it was more 
than usually gay. The house was full every 
evening, and by playing alternately, by playing 
four hands, and by the comical extempore tricks 
of which the two friends w^ere so fond, and 
which they carried on to such perfection, the 
parents, especially the father, now quite blind, 
wore greatly mystified and amused.^® And 
well that it was so, for it was Felix’s last oppor- 
tunity of gratifying the father he so tenderly 
loved and so deeply reverenced. At half-past 
10 A.M. on Nov. 19, 1835, Abraham Mendels- 
sohn was dead. He died the death of the just, 
passing away, as his father had done, without 
warning, but also without pain. He turned 
over in his bed, saying that he would sleep a 
little; and in half an hour he was gone. Honsel 
started at once for Leipzig, and by Sunday 
morning, the 22nd, Felix was in the arms of his 
mother. How deeply he felt under this 
peculiarly heavy blow the reader must gather 
from his own letters. It fell on him with 
special force, because he was not only away 
from the family circle, but had no home of his 
own, as Fanny and Rebecka had, to mitigate 
the loss. He went back to Leipzig stunned, 
but determined to do his duty with all his 
might, finish ‘ St. Paul,’ and thus most per- 
fectly fulfil his father’s wishes. He had com- 
pleted the revision of his ‘ Melusina ’ overture 
on Nov. 17, only three days before the fatal 
news reached him, anil there was nothing to 
hinder him from finishing the oratorio. He had 
played in Bach’s concerto in D minor for three 
pianofortes with Clara Wieck and Rakemaim 
at the Gewandhaus Concert on Nov. 9, 1835. 

The business of the day, however, had to go 
on. One of the chief events in this series of 
concerts was a performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, Feb. 11,1 836.^^ Another 
was Mendelssohn’s performance of Mozart’s D 
minor concerto ‘ as written * (for it seems to 
have been always hitherto played after some 
adaptation),^® on Jan. 29, with cadenzas which 
electrified his audience. Leipzig was particu- 


He Jnlnert deflnliely Feb. 26, 1836, after Matthal'a death 
{A,M.X., 1838, p. 1831. 

8 L. to Hlldebrandt, T.eipxi|r> Oot. 81. 1835, bi PeUto, p. 191 ; alao 
Biller, p. 47. 

» L. to Fannv, June 18, 1839. >0 P.M. I. 422. 

11 A.M.Z., 1836, p. 278. M /Md. p. 106. 
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!»rly congenial to Mendelssohn. He was the 
idol of the town, had an orchestra full of 
enthusiasm and devotion, a first-rate coadjutor 
in David, who took much of the mechanical 
worli of the orchestra oflf his shoulders ; and, 
moreover, he was relieved of all business 
arrangements, which were transacted by the 
committee, especially by Herr Schloinitz. 
Another point in which he could not but con- 
trast his present position favourably with that 
at Diissoldorf was the absence of all rivalry or 
jealousy. The labour of the season, however, 
was severe, and he confesses that the first two 
months had taken more out of him than two 
years’ composing would do.^ The University 
of Leipzig showed its appreciation of his 
presence by (;onf erring on him the degree of 
Doc'tor of Philosophy in March.^ 

Mt^antimo 8chclblo’s illness had cancelled the 
irrangement for producing ‘ St. Paul ’ at 
Frankfort, and it had bfMin secured for the 
Lower Rhine Festival at Dilsseldorf (May 22- 
24, 1836). The programmes included, besides 
the new oratorio, the two overtures to ‘Leonore,’ 
both in C, ‘ No. 1 ’ (then unknown) and ‘ No. 
3 ’ : one of Handel's Chandoa anthems, the 
‘ Daviddo penitente ’ of Mozart, and the Ninth 
Symphon5^ ‘ St. Paul ’ was executed with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and produced a deep sen- 
sation. It was performed on the 22nd, not in 
the present large music-hall (Kaisersaal), but in 
the long low room w’hich lies outside of that and 
below it, known as the Rittorsaal, a too confined 
space for the purpose. For the details of the 
performance, including an escapade of one of 
the false witnesses, in which the coolness and 
skill of Fanny alone prevented a break-down, 
we must refer the readier to the contemporary 
accounts of Klingemann, Hiller and Polko.^ 
To English readers the interest of the occasion 
is increased by the fact that Sterndale Bennett, 
then 20 years old, and fresh from the R.A.M., 
was present. 

Scholble’s illness induced Mendelssohn to take 
the direction of the famous Cacilion-Verein at 
Frankfort. Leipzig had no claims on him after 
the concerts were over, and ho was thus able 
to spend six weeks at Frankfort practising 
the choir in Bach’s ‘ Gottos Zeit,’ Handel’s 
‘Samson,’ and other works, and improved and 
inspired them greatly. He resided in Schelble’s 
house at the corner of the ‘ Scheme Aussicht,’ 
with a view up and down the Main. Hiller was 
then living in Frankfort ; Lindblad was there 
for a time ; and Rossini remained for a few days 
on his passage through, in constant intercourse 
with Felix.* 

Mendelssohn’s visit to Frankfort was, how- 
ever, fraught with deeper results than those. It 
was indeed quite providential, since here he 

» L. to TTIller. Opc. 10 . 1S37. 

* AM.Z., Mar. .'10. 1836, p. 216. 

8 Bee Muilcal World, June 17, 1836, and B. pp. 27, 28 ; JET. p. 61 ; 
•ad Polko, p. 43 ; also Mu$. T., Mar. 1891, p. 137. 

*> E. p. 66 at i*g. 


met his future wife, C4cile Charlotte Sophie 
Joanrenaud, a young lady of great beauty, 
nearly ten years younger than himself, the 
second daughter of a clergyman of the French 
Reformed Church, who had died many years 
before, leaving his wife (a Souchay by family) 
and children amongst the aristocracy of the 
town. The house was close to the Fahrthor, 
on the quay of the Main.® Madame Jeanrenaud 
was still young and good-looking, and it was a 
joke in the family that she herself was at first 
supposed to be the object of Mendelssohn’s 
frequent visits. But though so reserved, ho 
was not the less furiously in love, and those 
who were in the secret have told us how entirely 
absorbed he was by his passion, though with- 
out any sentimentality. He had already had 
many a passing attachment. Indeed, being at 
once so w^arra-hearted and so peculiarly attract- 
ive to women — and also, it should be said, so 
much sought by them — it is a strong tribute to 
his self-control that he was never before seni- 
ously or permanently involved. On no former 
occasion, however, is there a trace of any feeling 
that was not due entirely, or mainly, to some 
quality or accomplishment of the lady, and not 
to her actual personality. In the present case 
there could bo no doubt either of the seriousness 
of his love or of the fact that it centred in Mile. 
Jeanrenaud herself, and not in any of her tastes 
or pursuits. And yet, in oi'der to test the 
reality of his feelings, ho left Frankfort, at the 
very height of his passion, for a month’s bath- 
ing at Scheveningen near the Hague.® His 
friend F. W. Schadow% the painter, accom- 
panied him, and the restless state of his mind 
may be gathered from his letters to Hiller.’ His 
love stood the tost of absence triumphantly. 
Very shortly after his return, on Sept. 9, the 
betrothal took place, at Kronberg, near PVank- 
fort ® ; three weeks of bliss followed, and on 
Oct. 2 he was in his scat in the Gewandhaus, 
at the first con(;ert of the season. Five days 
later (Oct. 7), in the distant city of Liverpool, 
‘ St. Paul ’ was performed for the first time in 
England,® under the direction of Sir George 
Smart. The season at Leipzig w'as a good one ; 
Sterndale Bennett, who had come over at 
Mendelssohn’s invitation, made his first public 
appearance in his own pianoforte concerto in 
C minor, and the series closed with the Choral 
Symphony. 

His engagement soon became known far and 
wide, and it is characteristic of Germany, and 
of Mendelssohn’s intimate relation to all con- 
cerned in the Gewandhaus, that at one of the 

8 A penrll-drawinir of the Main and th** Pahrthor, with the * Bchhna 
Aussicht ’ In the distance, taken from the Jeanrenauds' wlndosTS, 
has the followlnff lnscrli)t1on : ‘ Vendu k Mendelssohn au prlx da 

I’ex^cutlon d'un nombre Inddtemilni de Fuauea de J. R. Bach et de 
la Conk d’un Hondo du tnfime Mattre. LATrasNs k Montpellier.’ 

« E. ch. Iv. p. 51 el Mff. ; F.M. 11. 80 ; Dev. p. 196. 

7 E. pp. 62-7’». 

8 Z. to his mother In F.Ilf. 11. 27 ; Polko, p. 68. 

8 The tnuslr had been revised since the DQsseldorf produetton and 
14 numbers rejected. The English version was by William Bal^ 
and Uie score waa published in England, Nov. 1836. 
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concerts, the Finale to ‘ Fidolio,’ ‘ Wer ein 
holdes Weib errungon,’ should have been put 
mto the programme by the directors with 
special rofcronco to him, and that he should 
have been forced into extemporising on that 
suggestive theme, amid the shouts and enthu- 
siasm of his audience. The -rehearsals for the 
concerts, the concerts themselves, his pupils, 
friends passing through, visits to his fiancee, an 
increasing correspondence, kept him more than 
busy. Sterndale Bennett was living in Leipzig, 
and the two friends were much together. In 
addition to the subscription series and to the 
regular chamber concerts, there were perform- 
ances of ‘ Israel in Eg 3 ^pt,’ with a new organ 
part by him, on Nov. 7, and ‘ St. Paul,’ on 
Mar. 16, 1837. The compositions of this 
winter are few, and all of one kind, namely, pre- 
ludes and fugues for pianoforte.^ The wedding 
took place on Mar. 28, 1837, at the Walloon 
French Reformed Church, Frankfort. For the 
wedding tour they went to Freiburg and into 
the Palatinate, and by the 15th of May had 
returned to Frankfort.^ A journal which they 
kept together during the honeymoon is full of 
sketches and droll things of all kinds. In July 
they were at Bingen, Horchleim, Coblenz and 
Diissoldorf for some weeks. At Bingen, while 
swimming across to Assmannshausen, he had 
an attack of cramp w'hich nearly cost him his 
life, and from which ho was only saved by the 
boatman. The musical results of these few 
months were very important, and include the 
42nd Psalm, the string quartet in E minor 
(op. 44, No. 2), an Andante and Allegro for 
pianoforte in E, published posthumously as a 
Capriccio (op. 118), the second pianoforte con- 
certo, in D minor, and the three preludes ® for 
the organ (op. 37). He was also in earnest 
correspondence wdth Schubring ^ as to a second 
oratorio, on the subject of St. Peter. 

‘St. Paul,’ Organ Music, etc. — It must 
have been hard to tear himself away so soon 
from his lovely young wife — and indeed ho 
grumbles about it lustily ® — but ho had been 
engaged to conduct ‘ St. Paul,’ and to play the 
organ and his new pianoforte concerto, at the 
Birmingham Festival. Accordingly on Aug. 
24 ho left Diisseldorf for Rotterdam, crossed to 
Margate in the Attwood, the same boat which 
had taken him over in 1829, and on the 27th is 
in London, on his fifth visit, at Klingemann’s 
house, as cross as a man can well bo.® But 
this did not prevent his setting to work with 
Klingomann at the plan of an oratorio on 
Elijah’ over which they had two mornings’ 

1 Publfuhed M op. 35. See the Catalogue at the end of this article. 

2 D«i>. p. 200. 

* The fnuxjeH aT)pear to have been composed later. 

< X. to Brbubrlng, July 14, 1837. 

» F.Jf. H 61 . 

« 77. p. 90. 

7 The earliest known reference to the oratorio of * Elijah * is In a 
letter to Kllnfcemann, dated ' The llaipie. Aug. 12, 1836.’ He says : 
* If you wfmld only alve all the rare and thought you bestow now 
Upon St. Paul to an Elijah, or a fit. Peter, or even an Og of Baahan 1 ' 
See TA 0 Eitmirpt oj MwdtUtohn’t *JtUiaht by F. G. Edwards, p. 8 


consultation.® Before leaving London for Bir- 
mingham, he played the organ at St. Paul’s — 
on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 10 — and at Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, on Tuesday morning, 
the 12th. It was on the former of those two 
occasions that the vergers, finding that the 
congregation would not leave the Cathedral, 
withdrew the organ-blower, and let the wind 
out of the organ during Bach's prelude and 
fugue in A minor ® — ‘ near tlie end of the 
fugue, before the subject comes in on the 
pedals.’ At Christ Chunsh he was evidently 
in a good vein. He played ‘ six extempore 
fantasias,’ one on a fugue subject given by 
old Wesley at the moment, and the Bach 
fugue just mentioned and Bach’s toccata. 
Samuel Wesley — our own ancient hero, though 
71 years old — was present and plaj^cd. It 
was literally his Nunc Dimittis : he died on 
Oct. 11, 1837, a month from that date. Men- 
delssohn’s organ-plajung on those occiasions 
was eagerly watched. He was the greatest of 
the few great German organ-players who had 
visited this countrj', and the English organists, 
some of them no moan proficients, learned more 
than one lesson from liim. ‘ It was not,’ wrote 
Dr. Gauntlott, 

* that he played Bach for the first time here, — several 
of U.H had done that. But he taupht us how to play 
the slow fugue, for Adams and others had played 
them too fast. Bis word.'s were, “ Your organists 
think that Bach did not write a slow fugue for the 
organ.*’ Also he brought out a number of pedal- 
fuguevS whieh were not known here. We had played 
a few, but he was the first to i)lay the D major, the 
G minor, the E major, the C minor, the short E 
minor,’ etc.** 

Even in those that were known he throw out 
points unsuspected b(ifore, as in the A minor 
fugue, where he took the episode on the Swell, 

8 Hlfl privsite Journal. He uientioned It to John C. Horsley, 
R.A.. during thin vidt. 

® For a very interestinR account of these two itcrformances by 
Dr. Oauntlctt. see Muxical World, Sept. 15. 1837, p. 8. 

*0 His j)rivatc Journal. 

n Heo a lettor from Dr Uaunllett to Sir George Grove in Mus. T., 
Feb. 1902, p. 90 

1* Mendelssohn’s biographers have usually ign«>refl his organ 
composltioas, yet hl.s ‘ Six Sonatas ’ and ' Three Preludes ami 
Fugues ’ for the Instrument Lave proved to be among the most 
vital of hia works. Even the organ music of Bach hlmaelf i.s hardly 
more sure of Its place in the repertory alike of atudent, church 
organist and recitoli.st. The Sonataa owe tiieir origin to the 
enterprise of Messrs. Coventry' & Uollier, a London flriii of niu.sic 
publishers, who, noting the interest roused by Mendelssohn’s organ- 
playing during his visltM to England, commissioned him to write 
sorhe organ music, suggesting the English title * voluntary ' aa being 
specially suitable. Mendelssohn, however, preferred to call them 
’sonatas,’ although they contain scarcely a movement in sonata 
form as the tenn is generally understood (fiee Honata, where 
their lorm is analysed.) Moreover, it is clear that he wrote 
them as independent movements, and with no view to their sub- 
sequent grouping. Writing to (’oventry from Frankfort in 1844, 
he says; * I hope soon to send you the promised organ pieces. Nine 
are ready, but I want to have twelve before 1 make a parcel ol them.* 
The Sonatas were published in the following year, one hundred and 
ninety subscribers coming forward, and the composer receiving 
£60 for the English copyright. They made their way alowlv. owing 
to the scarcity of good organs and plavers in England at the time. 
However, the Bonataa roused the enthusiasm of the few players able 
to do them Justice. Dr. Hilpp (apparently the first to perform them 
in public) played the half-dozen at a single recital, and from 
memory I Mendelssohn himself only once did this, and found the 
physical effort too great. Writing to his sister Fanny, he sav« : 

* I will plav the organ sonatas to you at Oher-Llcderbaich ; that la 

to sav, by three at a time, for all six are too fatiguing, as T found 
the other day when trying them.’ For a full analysis of the fionatas 
and many interesting details concerning their origin, the reader is 
referred to Dr. C. W. Pearce’s On Afendelasohn’B Organ Sonatan 
(Bchlrmer). The ‘ Three Preludes and Fugues ’ were written about 
seven years before the fionatas, and, though leas Immediately 
attractive, arc sterling organ music. n. o. 

18 He had learned these since bis Bwlss Joumigr. Bee L. Bept. ft 
1881 . 
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i»tuming to tlio Great Organ when the pedal 
re-enters, but transferring the E in the treble 
to the Great Organ a bar before the entry of 
the other parts, with very fine effect.^ One 
thing which particularly struck our organists 
was the contrast biitween his massive effects 
and the lightness of his touch in rapid passages. 
The touch of the Christ Church organ was both 
deep and heavy, yet he threw off arpeggios as 
if he wore at a piano. His command of the 
pedal clavier was also a subject of much 
remark.® 

On the evening of the Tuesday, Sept. 12, he 
attended a performance of his oratorio ‘ St. 
Paul ’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society at 
Exeter Hall. He had conducted three re- 
hearsals, but could not conduct the perform- 
ance itself, owing to the prohibition of the 
Birmingham committee. It was the first time 
ho had heard ‘ St. Paul ’ as a mere listener, and 
his private journal says that ho found it ‘ very 
interesting.’ His opinion of English amateurs 
may be gathered from his letter to the Society, 
with whi(!h his journal fully agrees. 

‘ I can hardly express the sratification I felt in 
hearing iny work performed in so beautiful a manner, 
indeed, 1 shall never wish to hoar some parts of it 
better executed than tlusy were on that night. The 
power of th(^ choruses — this large body of good and 
musical voices — and the style in which they sang the 
whole of my music, gave me the highest an<l most 
heartful treat ; while I thought on the immense 
improvement which such a number of real amateurs 
must nec'essarily produce in the country which may 
boast of it.’ 

On the Wednesday he wont to Birmingham, 
and remained there, rehearsing and arranging, 
till the Festival began, Tuesday, Sept. 19. At 
the evening concert of that day he extemporised 
on the organ, taking the subjc'cts of his fugue 
from ‘ Your harps and cymbals sound ’ (‘ Solo- 
mon ’), and the first movement of Mozart’s 
symphony in I), both of which had boon per- 
formed earlier in the day ; ho also conducted 
liis ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ overture. On 
Wednesday he conducted ‘ St. Paul,’ on Thurs- 
day evening played his now pianoforte coiu;erto 
in D minor, and on Friday morning, the 22nd, 
Bach’s prelude and fugue (‘ St. Anne’s ’) on 
the organ.® The applause throughout was pro- 
digious ; but it did not turn his head, or pre- 
vent indignant reflections on the treatment to 
which Neukomm had been subjected, reflections 
which do him honour. Moreover, the applause 
was not empty. Mori and Novello were keen 
competitors for the D minor pianoforte con- 
certo, and it became the prize of the latter, at 
what wo should now consider a very moderate 
figure, before its composer left Birmingham. 
He travelled up by coach, reaching London at 
midnight, and was intercepted at the coach- 
Affico by the committee of the Sacred Harmonic 

' Dr. E. J. Hopkins’s recollection. 

^ n.C. Lincoln's recollection. 

i For these details see Mwtieal World, Sept. 22 and 29, 1837, pp. 
9<-40. He had resolved on the I’rclude and Fugue two uiontbs 
before. Bee L. to hla mother, July 13, 1837. 


Society, who presented him with a largo silver 
snuff-box, adorned with an inscription.* 

He then wont straight through, arrived in 
Frankfort on the 27th, and was at Leipzig at 
2 P.M. of the day of the first concert, Sunday, 
Oct. 1.^ His house was in Lurgonstein’s Gar- 
den, off the Promenade, the first house on the 
loft, on the second floor.® 

Leipzig Concerts, etc. — The next few years 
were given chiefly to Leipzig. He devoted all 
his heart and soul to the Gew’andhaus Concerts, 
and was well repaid by the increasing excellence 
of the performance and the enthusiasm of the 
audiences. The principal feature of the scries 
1837-38 was the appearance of Clara Novello 
for the first time in Germany — a fniit of his 
English experiences. She sang first at the con- 
cert of Nov. 2, 1837, and remained till the 
middle of January, creating an extraordinary 
excitement. But the programmes had other 
features to recommend them. In Fob. and 
Mar. 1838 there were four historical concerts 
(1, Bach, Handel, Gluck, Viotti ; 2. Haydn, 
Cimarosa, Naumann, Righini ; 3. Mozart, 

Salieri, Mehul, Romberg ; 4. Vogler, Beethoven, 
Weber), which excited great interest. Mendels- 
sohn and David played the solo pieces, and it 
is easy to imagine what a treat they must have 
been. In the programmes of other concerts we 
find Beethoven’s ‘ Glorreiche Augenblick,’ and 
Mendelssohn’s own 42nd Psalm. His Serenade 
and Allegro giojoso (op. 43) — like his ‘ Ruy 
Bias ’ overture, a veritable impromptu — was 
produced on Apr. 2,^ and his string quartet in 
E flat (op. 44, No. 3) on the following day. 

His domestic fife during the spring of 1838 
was not without anxiety. On Feb. 7 his first 
son was born, afterwards named Carl Wolfgang 
Paul, and his wife had a very dangerous illness.® 
This year he conducted the Lower Festival at 
Cologne (June 3-(>). Ho had induced the com- 
mittee to include a cantata of Bach,® then an 
entire novelty, in the programme, which also 
contained a selection from Handel’s ‘ Joshua.’ 
A silver cup (Pokal) was presented to him at the 
close of the Festival.^® 

The summer was spent at Berlin, in the lovely 
garden of the Leipzigor Strasse, and was his 
wife’s first introduction to her husband’s 
family.^^ To Felix it was a time of great enjoy- 
ment and much productiveness. Even in the 
early part of the year he had not allowed the 
work of the concerts to keep him from composi- 
tion. The string quartet in E flat just men- 
tioned, the violoncello sonata in B flat (op. 45), 

4 L. to his mother, Oct. 4, 1837. 

® On Oct. 12, 1837, ho witos to thank the Gesellsrhaft de» 
MuHikfreunde of Vienna for Its diploma of meml>ershlp. The lettei 
Is in the Society's archives. 4 jj, p. 149, 

Conceived and composed in ttvo days for Mine. Botgurscheck’i 
concert. See L. Apr. 2, 18.38. 8 //. p. 116. 

8 The Bach novelty appears to have been a garbled version of 
the Himinelfahrts cantata, ' Qott f&hret auf mit Jauchzen,' though 
Mendelssohn probably found it in that state. The double chorus — > 
to which he refers in a letter to J. A. Novello, printed In O. ^ jf., 

E . 192, as being alone worth the Journey from London to Cologne to 
ear — was ' Nun 1st das Heil, uud die Kraft.' This information is 
obtained from a wurd-t>ouk of the festival. Bee Mu$, T., Juno 
1906. p. 387. 18 1836, p. 439. U F.At. 1. 67, 63. 
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the 95th Psalm» and the Serenade and Allegro 
giojoso are all dated during the hard work of 
the first four months of 1 838. The actual result 
of the summer was another string quartet 
(in D ; op. 44, No. 1), dated July 24, 1838,^ and 
the Andante Cantabile and Presto Agitato in B 
(Berlin, June 22, 1838). The intended result 
is a symphony in B flat which occupied him 
much, which he mentions more than once as 
complete in his head, but of which no trace on 
paper has yet been found.® He alludes to it in 
a letter to the Philharmonic Society (Jan. 19, 
1839) — answering their request for a symphony 
— as ‘ begun last year,’ though it is doubtful if 
his occupations will allow him to flnish it in 
time for the 1839 season. So near were we to 
the possession of an additional companion to 
the Italian and Scotch symphonies ! The violin 
concerto was also begun in this holiday,® and 
he speaks of a Psalm * (probably the noble one 
for eight voices, ‘ When Israel out of Egypt 
came ’), a sonata for pianoforte and violin (in 
P, dated ‘ Berlin, June 13, 1838,’ still in MS.), 
and other things. He was now, too, in the 
midst of the tiresome correspondence with J. R. 
Planche,® on the subject of the opera which 
that gentleman had agreed to write, but which, 
like Mendelssohn’s other negotiations on the 
subject of operas, came to nothing ; and there 
is the usual large number of long and care- 
fully written letters. He returned to Leipzig 
in September, but was again attacked with 
measles,® on the eve of a performance of ‘ St. 
Paul,’ on Sept. 15. The attack was sufficient 
to prevent his conducting the first of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts (Sept. 30), at which 
David was his substitute. On Oct. 7 he was 
again at his post.’ The star of this series was 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw, whose singing had pleased 
him very much when last in England. Its one 
remarkable novelty was Schubert’s great sym- 
phony in C,® which had been brought from 
Vienna by Schumann, and was first played in 
MS. on March 21, 1839, at the last concert of the 
series. During the autumn of 1 839 he received 
from Erard the grand piano wnich became so 
well known to his friends and pupils, and the 
prospect of which he celebrates in a remarkable 
letter now in the possession of that firm. 

‘ Elijah ’ is now fairly under way. After dis- 
cussing with his friends Bauer and Schubring 
the subject of St. Peter,® in terms which show 
how completely the requirements of an oratorio 
book were within his grasp, and another subject 
not very clearly indicated, but apparently 
approaching that which he afterwards began to 

1 Autograph In posneraion of the St«mda)e Bennetta. 

• Z. to F. David, July 30, 1838; to Fanny, June 18, 1839 ; E, 

p. 126. « t, to F. David, July 30, 18.38 4 B. p. 126. 

B For the whole of thin, see J. K. ¥laxi6h€‘n EectUeetioru and Reflet- 
tione, 1872, vol. i. p. 279 et teq. Mr. Planch^’M caiintic deductlonii 
may well bo pardoned him even by those who most clearly see their 
want of force. « 1838, p. 642. 7 md. p. 696. 

* Ho waa very anxious that the Philharmonic Society (London) 

should perform Schubert's symphony, and. indeed, he sent the parts 
to London, but without a^ practical result. See his letters to the 
MCretary ol the Society, W. Watts, in the concert pro(R-aznme>book 
of Feb. 6, IbSO. » L. to Schubring. July ^ 4, 18.37. 


treat as ‘ Christus’ — he was led to the contem* 
plation of that most picturesque and startling 
of the prophets of the Old Testament, who, 
strange to say, does not appear to have been 
previously treated by any known composer. 
Hiller tells us that the subject was suggested 
by the passage^® (1 Kings xix. 11), ‘ Behold, 
the Lord passed by.’ We may accept the fact 
more certainly than the date (1840) at which 
Hiller places it. Such a thing could not but 
fix itself in the memory, though the date might 
easily be confused. Wo have already seen that 
he was at work on the subject in the summer of 
1837, and his correspondence shows that much 
consultation had already taken place upon it, 
and that considerable progress had been made 
in the construction of the book of the oratorio. 
Mendelssohn had arawn up a number of pass- 
ages and scenes in order, and had given them 
to Schubring for consideration. His ideas are 
dramatic enough for the stage ! The music 
does not seem to bo yet touched. 

During the spring of 1839 ho finished the 
114th Psalm, and wrote the overture to ‘ Ruy 
Bias.’ This, though one of the most brilliantly 
effective of his works, was, with a chorus for 
female voices, literally conceived and executed 
d Vimprovisie between a Tuesday evening and 
a Friday morning — a great part of both 
W’ednesday and Thursday being otherwise 
occupied — and in the teeth of an absolute 
aversion to the play.^^ The performance took 
place at the theatre on Mar. 11. A letter to 
Hiller, written a month after this (Leipzig, 
Apr. 15), gives a pleasant picture of his care for 
his friends. A great part of it is occupied with 
the arrangements for doing Hiller’s oratorio in 
the next series of Gewandhaus Concerts, and 
with his pleasure at the appearance of a favour- 
able article on him in Schumann’s paper, 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik^ from which he 
passes to lament over the news of the suicide of 
Nourrit, who had been one of his circle in Paris 
in 1831. 

In May (1839) he is at Diisseldorf, conducting 
the Lower Rhine Musical Festival (May 19-21) 
— the * Messiah,’ Beethoven’s Mass in C, his 
own 42nd Psalm, the Eroica Symphony, etc. 
From there he went to Frankfort, to the wed- 
ding of his wife’s sister Julie to Mr. Schunck of 
Leipzig, and there he wrote the D minor trio^’; 
then to Horchheim, and then back to Frankfort 
On Aug. 21 they were at homo again in 
Leipzig, and were visited by the Honsels, who 
remained with them till Sept. 4, and then de- 
parted for Italy. Felix followed them with a 

1® L. to Paator Bauer, Jan. 12, 1836. n E. p. 171. 

1* He liked a central point for his work. In * St. Peter ’ It would 
have been the Gift of Tongues ; see L. to Schubring. July 14, 1837. 

18 Published In Hint, of MendvUtC'hn'e SHJah, chap. 1. 

14 ‘ Elijab ’ has been put on the stage as an opera by the Moody 
Manners Opera Company in 1912, 

19 L. to bis mother. Mar. 18, 1830. In fact it was only written at 

all because the proceeds of the concert were to go to the Widows' 
Food of the orchestra. He insisted on calling it ' The Overture tc 
the Dramatic Fund ' w H. p. 133. 

17 The autograph is dated — 1st Movement, Frankfort. June 0, 
Finale, Fraaklort, July 18, 1839. » rM- U. 80. 
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long letter ^ of hints and instructions for their 
guidance on the journey, not the least charac- 
teristic part of which is the closing injunction to 
bo sure to eat a salad of broccoli and ham at 
Naples, and to write to toll him if it was not 
good. 

The summer of 1839 had been an unusually 
fine one ; the visit to Frankfort and the Rhine 
had been perfectly successful ; he had enjoyed 
it with that peculiar capacity for enjoyment 
which he possessed, and he felt ‘ thoroughly 
refreshed.’ ^ He w ent a groat deal into society, 
but found none so charming as that of his wife. 
A delightful picture of part of his life at Frank- 
fort is given in a letter to Klingemann of 
Aug. 1, and still more so in one to his mother 
on July 3, 1839. Nor was it only delightful. It 
urged him to the composition of partsongs for 
the open air, a kind of piece which he made his 
own, and wrote to absolute perfection. The 
impulse lasted till the end of the winter, and 
many of his best partsongs — ^including * Love 
and Wine,’ ‘ The Hunter’s Farewell,* ‘ The 
Lark ’ — date from this time.® Tn addition to 
these the summer produ(!ed the D minor piano- 
forte trio already mentioned, the completion of 
the 1 14th Psalm, and three fugues for the organ, 
one of which w^as worked into the organ sonata 
No. 2.* 

On Oct. 2 his second child, Marie, was born. 
Then came the christening, with a visit from 
his mother and Paul, and then Hiller arrived. 
He had very recently lost his mother, and 
nothing would satisfy Mendelssohn but that 
his friend should come and pay him a long 
visit,® partly to dissipate his thoughts, and 
partly to superintend the rehearsals of his 
oratorio of ‘ Jeremiah the Prophet,’ which had 
been bespoken for the next series of Gew^and- 
haus Concerts.® H iller arrived early in Decem- 
ber, and we recommend his description of 
Mendelssohn’s home life to any one who wishes 
to know how simply and happily a great and 
busy man can live. Leipzig was proud of him, 
his wdfe w'^as very popular, and this was perhaps 
the happiest period of his life. His love of 
amusement was as great as ever, and his friends 
long n^collected his childish delight in the 
Cirque Lajarre and Paul Cousin the clown. 

The concert season of 1839-40 was a brilliant 
one. For novelties there were symphonies by 
Lindblad, Kalliwoda, Kittl, Schneider and 
Vogler. Schubert’s symphony in C was 
played no less than throe times, ^ and one 
concert ® (Jan. 9, 1840) was rendered memor- 
able by a performance of Beethoven’s four 

1 L. to Fanny, Sept. 14, 1839. 

* X. to Klingemann, Ang. 1, 1839. 

S For a full and graphic account of a musical Festival which 
Mendelssohn conducted at Brunswick, Sept. 6-8 of this year, see 
ehorjcy's Modern German Mueie, vol. 1. p. 1 et seq. ; and A.MJS., 
1839. T). 791. 

* 1’he fugue In F minor No, 8 of the set, which waa published by 
Stanley Lucas & Co., London, in 188.’5. 

» //. p. 147. 8 Ibid. p. 134. 

7 Dec. 1*2, 18.S9, and Mar. 1?. The aecoud performance waa 
Interfered with by a fire in the town. 

* X. to Fauuy, Jan. 4, 1840. 


overtures to Leonora (* Fidelio ’). Mendels- 
sohn’s own 114th Psalm was first performed 
* sehr glorios ’ ® on New Year’s Day, and the 
new trio in D minor on Fob. 10. The quartet 
Concerts were also unusually brilliant. At one 
of them Mendelssohn’s octet was given, he and 
Kalliwoda playing the two violas ; at another 
he accompanied David in Bach’s ‘ Chaconne,* 
then quite unknown. Hiller’s oratorio was 
produced on Apr. 2 with great success. Ernst 
and, above all, Liszt were among the virtuosi 
of this season ; and for the latter of these two 
groat players Mendelssohn arranged a soiree at 
the Gewandhaus, which he thus epitomises: 

‘ 350 people, orchestra, chorus, punch, pastry, 
Meeresstillo, Psalm, Bach’s triple concerto, 
choruses from St. Paul, Fantasia on Lucia, the 
Erl King, the devil and his grandmother ’ ; 

and which had the effect of somewhat allaying 
the annoyance which had been caused by the 
extra prices charged at Liszt’s concerts. 

How, in the middle of all this exciting and 
fatiguing work (of which we have given but a 
poor idea), he found time for composition, and 
for bis large correspondence, it is impossible to 
tell, but ho neglected nothing. On the con- 
trary, it is precis(‘ly during this -wantor that he 
translates for his uncle Joseph, his father’s elder 
brother — a man not only of remarkable busi- 
ness power but with considerable literary 
ability — a number of difficult early Italian 
poems into German verse. They consist of 
three sonnets by Boccaccio, one by Dante, one 
by Cino, one by Cecco Angiolieri, an epigram of 
Dante’s and another of Gianni Alfani’s. They 
are printed in the later editions of the letters 
(German version only), and are accompanied by 
a letter to his uncle Joseph, dated Feb. 20, 1840, 
describing half -humorously, half -pathetically, 
the difficulty which the obscurities of the 
originals had given him amid all liis professional 
labours. With irrepressible energy he embraced 
the first moment of an approach to leisure, after 
what he describes as a ‘ really overpowering 
turmoil,’ to write a long and carefully studied 
official communication to the Kreis-Diroctor or 
Home Minister of Saxony, urging that a legacy 
recently left by a certain Herr Bliimner should 
be applied to the formation of a solid music 
academy at Leipzig.^® This was biisinoss ; but, 
in addition, during all these months there are 
long letters to Hiller, Chorley, his mother, 
Fanny, Paul and Fiirst (and remember that 
only a small part of those which he wrote has 
been brought within our roach) ; and yet he 
managed to compose both the * Lobgesang 
and the ‘ Festgesang ’ for the Festival in com- 
memoration of the invention of Printing, which 
was held in Leipzig on Juno 25, the former of 
which is as characteristic and important a work 

• X. to Funny, Jj»n. 4. 1840. 

W Probably extempore ; the published version Is dated somf 
years later. L. to hla mother, Mar. 30, 1840. 

u Ibid. la A. Apr. 8, 1840. 
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as any in the whole series of his compositions. 
The music for both those was written at the 
express request of the Town Council, acting 
through a committee whose chairman was Dr. 
Kaymond Hartol, and the first communication 
with Mendelssohn on the subject was made 
about the end of the previous July. We know 
from Mendelssohn himself ^ that the title ‘ Sym- 
phonie Cantata ’ is due to Klingemann, but the 
words are probably Mendelssohn’s own selec- 
tion, no trace of any communication with 
Schubring, Bauer or Fiirst being preserved in 
the published letters or recollections, and the 
draft of the words having vanished. 

The Festival extended over two days, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, J uno 24 an d 25, 1 840. On 
Tuesday evening there was a ‘ Vorfiuer * in the 
shape of an opera by Lortzing, * Hans Sachs,* 
composed lor the occasion. At 8 a.m. on 
Wednesday was a service in the church with a 
cantata by Richter (of Zittau), followed by the 
unveiling of the printing-press and statue of 
Gutenberg, and by a performance in the open 
market-place of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Festgesang ’ ® 
for two choirs and brass instruments, ho con- 
ducting the one chorus and David the other. 
On Thursday afternoon a concert was held in 
St. Thomas’s Church, consisting of Weber’s 
Jubilee Overture, Handel’s Dottingen Te Deum, 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobgesang.’ 

Hardly was this over when he went to 
Schwerin with his wife, to conduct ‘ St. Paul ’ 
and other largo w^orks, at a JH estival there (July 
8-10). On the way back they stopped in Jlerlin 
for ‘ three very pleasant days.’ * Another 
matter into which at this time he threw all his 
devotion was the erection of a monument to 
Sebastian Bach in front of his old habitat at the 
’ Thomas School.’ The scheme was his own, 
and he urged it with characteristic heartiness.^ 
I5ut dear as the name and fame of Bach wore to 
mm, ho would not consent to move till he had 
obtained (from the Town Council) an increase 
Trfi the pay of the orchestra of the Gewandhaus 
^.yoncerts. For this latter object ho obtained 
600 thalers,® and on Aug. 6 gave an organ per- 
formance solissimo in St. Thomas’s Church, by 
which he realised 300 thalers.® Even this he 
would not do without doing his very best, and 
he describes to his mother how he had practised 
so hard for a week before ‘ that he could hardly 
stand on his feet, and the mere walking down 
the street was like playing a pedal passage.’ 
xitter such a six months, no wonder that his 
health was not good, and that his ‘ physician 
wanted to send him to some Brunnen instead 


1 L. to Klingemann, Nov. 18, 1840. 

2 The words of this were by Prof. Prolss of Freiberg {N.M.Z., 1840, 

11 7). The * statue ’ which Is mentioned m the accounts was probably 
somrihing m*>rely temporary. The second number of the ‘Fest- 
gesang.’ adapted by Dr. W. H. Cummings to the words * Hark, the 
herald angels la a very favourite hymn-tune in England. In 
a letter to his English publisher, Mr. B. Buxton (Ewer A Co.), 
Mendelssohn says that the tune * will never do to sacred words.' 
See Mun. T., Dec. 1897. p. 810. » 0. 1. 320. 

1 144. 6 X, to Paul, Feb. 7, 1840. 

® See Mm. T., Jan. 1908, p. 21. 

' X. to his mother, Aug. 10, 1840. 


of a Musical Festival.’ ® To a Festival, how 
ever, he went. 

‘Lobgesang * at the Birmingham Festival. 
— The ‘ Lobgesang ’ had not escaped the atten- 
tion of the energetic Mr. Moore, who managed 
the music in Birmingham, and some time before 
its first performance he had written to Mendels- 
sohn with the view of securing it for the autumn 
meeting. On July 21, Mendelssohn writes in 
answer, agreeing to come, and making his stipu- 
lations as to the other works to bo performed.® 
It was his sixth visit to England. 

There was a preliminary rehearsal of the work 
in London under Moschelos’s care. Mendelssohn 
arrived on 8opt. 18,'® visited all his London 
friends, ineluding the Alexanders, Horsleys, 
Moscheles, and Klingemann (with whom ho 
stayed, at 4 Hobart Place, Pimlico), wont down 
to Birmingham with Moscheles on Sunday the 
20th and stayed with Mr. Moore. On Tuesday 
he played a fugue on the organ ; on Wednesday, 
the 23rd, conducted the ‘ Lobgesang, ’ and after 
it was over, and the public had left the hall, 
played for three-quarters of an hour on the 
organ.'^ The same day he played his G minor 
concerto at the evening concert in the theatre. 
On Thursday, after a selection from Handol’s 
‘ Jephthah,’ he again oxtompori.sed on the 
organ, this time in public. The selection had 
closed with a chorus, the subjects of which he 
took for his improvisation,*® combining ‘ Theme 
sublime ’ wb!:-h ‘ Ever faithful ’ in a masterly 
manner. 

On his return to town he playefl on the organ 
at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, on Sept.. 30, Bach’s 
noble prelude and fugue in E minor, his own 
in (’ minor (op. 37, No. 1) and F minor, and 
other pieces, concluding with Bach’s Passa- 
caglia. Of this last he wrote a few bars as a 
memento, which still ornament the vestry of 
the church.'® Ho had intended to give a charity 
concert during his stay in London,'® after the 
Festival, but it was too late in the season lor 
this, and he travelled from London with 
Chorley and Moscheles in the mail-coach to 
Dover ; then an eight hours’ passage to Ostend, 
and by Liege and Aix-la-Chapcllo to Leipzig. 
It was Moscheles’s first introduction to Cecile. 

The concerts had already begun, on Oct. 4, 
but ho took his place at the second. The ‘Lob- 
gosang ’ played a great part in the musical life 
of Leipzig this winter. It was performed at the 
special command of the King of Saxony at an 
extra concert in October.'® Then Mendelssohn 
set to work to make the alterations and addi- 
tions which the previous performances had 

« Letter in (7. !. 314 ; PoVco, p. 231. » PoTko, p. 28\. 

J® Mot. 11. 67, where the date la wronRlv (;Iven an the 8th, 

11 The KriKliah adaptation waa made with his coneurrence by 
J. A. Novello. 12 Mon. H. 70. 

13 From the recollections of Mr. Turle and Mr. Bowley. 

>4 On the authority of Miss Elizabeth Mounsey, then organist of 
the church. 

« See Mus. T., Nov. 1908, p. 718. for details of this and W 
iiubsequent visit to the church In 1842. 

i« See his letter of July 21, 1840, In 0. 1. 810. 

” Mot. U. 71. w A. to his mother, Oct. 27. 1840. 
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suggested to him, including the scene of the 
watchman, preparatory to a benefit perform- 
ance on Dec. 3 ; and lastly it was performed at 
the ninth Gowandhaus Concert, on Dec. 16, 
when both it and the Kreutzor Sonata were 
commanded by the King and the Crown Prince 
of Saxony, The alterations wore so serious and 
so universal as to compel the sacrifice of the 
whole of the plates engraved for the perform- 
ance at Birmingham. Now, however, they 
were final, and the work was published by 
Breitkopf & Hartol early in the following year. 
Before leaving this w^e may say that the scene 
of the watchman w^as suggested to him during a 
sleepless night, in which the words ‘ Will the 
night soon pass ? ’ incessantly recurred to his 
mind. Next morning ho told Schleinitz that 
he had got a now idea for the ‘ Lobgesang.* 
Thk Intervention of Berlin. — From 1841 
began the worries and troubles which, w’hen 
added to the prodigious amount of his kigiti- 
mato w'ork, gradually robbed him of the serene 
happiness and satisfaction which ho had for 
long enjoyed, and in the end, there can bo little 
doubt, (contributed to his premature death. 
Frederick William IV., to w’hom, as Crown 
Prince, Mendelssohn dedicaked his three con- 
cert ovc^rtures in 1834, had succeeded to the 
throne of Prussia on Juno 7, 1840 ; and being a 
man of much taste and cultivation, one of his 
first desires was to found an Academy of Arts in 
his capital, to bo divided into the four classes of 
Painting, Sculpture, Arohikicturo and Music, 
ea(4i class to have its director, who should in 
turn be superintendent of the whole Academy. 
In music it was proposed to connect the class 
with the existing establishments for music?al 
edin^ation, and with others to bo formed in the 
future, all under the control of the director, 
who was also to carry out a certain number of 
concerts every year, at which largo vocal and 
instrumental works were to bo performed by 
the royal orchestra and the Opera company. 

iSucli was the scheme w^hich was communi- 
cated to Mendelssohn by Herr von Massow', on 
l)ec. 11, 1840, with an oiler of the post of 
director of the musical class, at a salary of 
3000 thalers (£450). Though much gratified 
by the offer, Mendelssohn declined to accept it 
without detailed information as to the duties 
uivolvod. That information, however, could 
only be afforded by the Government Depart- 
ments of Science, Instruction and Medicine, 
wdthin whose regulation the Academy lay, and 
on account of the necessary changes and adjust- 
ments would obviously require much considera- 
tion. Many letters on the subject passed 
between Mendelssohn, his brother Paul, Herr 
von Massow, Herr Eicdihorn the Minister, 
Klingemann, the Pr€>sident Verkenius, from 
which it is not difficult to see that his hesitation 
arose from his distrust of Berlin and of the 
official w'orld which predominated there, and 
VOL. in 


with whom he would in his directorship be 
thrown into contact at every turn. Ho con- 
trasts, somewhat captiously perhaps, his free- 
dom at Leipzig with the trammels at Berlin *, 
the devoted, excellent, vigorous orchestra of 
the one with the careless, perfunctory execution 
of the other. His radical, roturier spirit revolted 
against the ofii(!ialism and etiquette of a great 
and formal court, and ho denounces in distinct 
terms 

* the mongrel doings of the cupital — vast projects 
and poor performances ; the heen criticism and the 
slovenly playing ; tlie liberal ideas and the shoals 
of subservient courtiers ; the Museum and Academy, 
and the sand.' 

However, the commands of a king are not easily 
sot aside, and the result w^as that by the end of 
May 1841 he was living in Berlin, in the old 
home of his family — to his groat delight. 

His life at Leipzig during the winter of 1840- 
1841 had been unusually laborious. Thointerest 
of the concerts was fully maintained ; four very 
interesting programmes, occupied entirely by 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
and involving a world of consideration and 
minute trouble, w'ere given. He himself played 
frequently ; several very important new works 
by contemporaries — including symphonies by 
Spohr, Maurer and Kalliwoda, and the Choral 
Symphony, then nearly as good as new — were 
produced, after extra careful rehearsals ^ ; and 
the season wound up with Bach’s Passion. In 
a letter to Chorley ^ of March 15, 1841, he says 
his spring campaign 

* was more troublesome and vexatious than ever . . . 
iiinetecm concerts since then jJan. IJ, and seven more 
to come ill tlie next three weeks, not to speak of 
rehearsals, of which we always had at least three in 
a week.’ 

The amount of general business and corre- 
spondence, due to the constant rise m his fame 
and position, was also alarmingly on the in- 
crease. In a letter to his mother, Jan. 25, 
1841, he tolls of thirty -five letters written in 
two days, and of other severe demands on his 
time, temper and judgment. And when wo 
remember wdiat his letters often are — the large 
quarto sheet of ‘ Bath paper,’ covered at least 
on three sides, often over the flaps of the fourth, 
the close straight lines, the regular, extra- 
ordinarily neat writing, the air of accuracy and 
precision that pervades the whole down to the 
careful signature and the tiny seal — we shall 
not wonder that with all this, added to the 
BerUn worries, he composed little or nothing. 
‘ 1 have neither read nor wTitten in the course 
of this music-mad winter,’ says he,® and accord- 
ingly, with one exception, wo find no composi- 
tion with a date earlier than the latter part of 
Apr. 1841. The exception was a pianoforte 
duet in A, which he wrote expressly to play with 
his friend Madame Schumann, at her concert 

* It -wax at this performance of the Clioral Symphony thai 
Schumann for the first time heard Uie D In the tasa trombone 
which Klvea no much life to the beginning of the trio. See hia word* 
in N.M.Z,, 1841, 1. 89. > C, 1. 334. > Ibid. 
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on Mar. 31. It is dated Leipzig, Mar. 23, 
1841, and was published after his death as op. 
92. As the pressure lessens, however, and the 
summer advances, he breaks out with some 
songs, with and without words, and then with 
the * 17 Variations serieuses ’ (Juno 4), going 
on, as his way was, in the same rut, with the 
variations in E flat (June 25) and in B flat.^ It 
was known before he left Leipzig that it was his 
intention to accept the Berlin post for a year 
only, and therefore it seemed natural that the 
‘ Auf Wiedersehen * in his Volkslied, ‘ Es ist 
bostimmt,’ should bo rapturously cheered when 
sung ® by Schroder-Devrient to his own accom- 
paniment, and that when serenaded at his de- 
parture with the same song he should himself 
join heartily in its closing words.® He took his 
farewell, as we have said, with a performance of 
Bach’s Passion, in St. Thomas’s Church, on 
Palm Sunday, Apr. 4, and the appointment of 
Kapellmeister to the King of Saxony followed 
him to Berlin.* 

For some time after his arrival there matters 
did not look promising. But he had bound 
himself for a year. Many conferences were held, 
at which little was done but to irritate him. He 
handed in his plan for the Musical Academy,® 
received the title of Kapellmeister ® to the King 
of Prussia, the life in the lovely garden at the 
Leipziger Strasse reasserted its old power over 
him, and his hope and spirits gradually re- 
turned. He was back in Leipzig for a few 
weeks in July, as we find from his letters, and 
from an organ prelude in C minor, a perfectly 
strict composition of thirty-eight bars, written 
‘ this morning ’ (July 9), on purpose for the 
album of Henry E. Dibdin of Edinburgh.’ 
He then began work in Berlin. The King’s 
desire was to revive some of the ancient Greek 
tragedies. He communicated his idea to Tieck, 
the poet, one of the new directors ; the choice 
fell on the Antigone of Sophocles, in Donner’s 
new translation ; and by Sept. 9 ® Mendelssohn 
was in consultation with Tieck on the subject. 
He was greatly interested with the plan, and 
with the novel task of setting a Greek drama, 
and worked at it with the greatest enthusiasm. 
By the 28th of the same month ho had made up 
his mind on the questions of unison, melodrama, 
etc. The first full stage rehearsal took place on 
Oct. 22, and the performance itself at the Neue 
Palais at Potsdam on Oct. 28, with a repetition 
on Nov. 6. Meantime he had taken a house of 
his own opposite the family residence. A tem- 
porary arrangement had been made for the 
Gewandhaus Concerts of this winter to bo con- 

1 L. to Kliniremann, .Tulv 16. 1841 , and MB. Cat. 

* Schumann In JV.if.Z.. 1841. 1. 118. 

8 Dev. p, 218. 4 Julv 14. 1841, p. 650. 

fi * Memorandum ’ ; dated Berlin, May 1 841 , p. 238 of Letten, 
JS33-47. 9 A.M.Z., Oct, 20, 1841. p. 860. 

7 See Oatalosnie at end of thin article. Dibdin had anked him to 
compone a pitalm-lune. ‘ I do not know what " a long mea^iure 
paalm-tune ' meann,' Mendelssohn wrlles In English, ‘ and there Is 
nobody in this place [Leipzig] at present to whom I could apply for 
tn explanation. Excuse me, therefore, if you receive something 
else than what you wished.' 8 Dev. p. 223, 


ducted by David, and they began for the 
season on that footing. Mendelssohn, however, 
ran over for a short time, after the second per- 
formance of ‘ Antigone,’ and conducted two of 
the series, and the concert for the benefit of the 
orchestra, returning to Berlin for Christmas. 

On Jan. 10, 1842, he began a series of con- 
certs by command of the King, with a perform- 
ance of ‘ St. Paul ’ in the concert-room of the 
theatre ; but, if wo may believe Devrient, there 
was no cordial understanding between him and 
the band ; the Berlin audiences were cold, and 
he was uncomfortable. ‘ A prophet hath no 
honour in his own country.’ It must, however, 
have been satisfactory to see the hold which 
his ‘ Antigone * was taking both in Leipzig and 
Berlin,® in each of whi(;h it was played over and 
over again to crowded houses. During the 
winter he completed the Scotch Symphony, 
which is dated Jan. 20, 1842. His sister’s Sun- 
day concerts were extraordinarily brilliant this 
season, on account not only of the music per- 
formed, but of the very distinguished persons 
who frequented them ; Cornelius, Thorwaldsen, 
Ernst (a constant visitor), Pasta, Madame 
Ungher-Sabatier, Liszt, Bcickh, Lepsius, Mrs. 
Austin, are specimens of the various kinds of 
people who wore attracted, partly no doubt by 
the music and the pleasant reunion^ partly by 
the fact that Mendelssohn was there. 

He made his escape to his beloved Leipzig for 
the production of the Scotch Symphony on 
Mar. 3,^® but though it was repeated a week 
later, ho appears to have returned to Berlin. 
For the sixth time ho directed the Lower Rhine 
Festival at Diisseldorf (May 15-17) ; and pass- 
ing on to London, for his seventh visit, with his 
wife, conducted his Scotch Symphony at the 
Philharmonic, amid extraordinary applause and 
enthusiasm, on June 13, and played his D minor 
concerto there on the 27 th,^^ and conducted the 
* Hebrides ’ overture, which was encored. The 
Philharmonic season wound up with a fish 
dinner at Greenwich, given him by the directors. 

On June 12 he revisited St. Peter’s, Cornhill. 
It was Sunday, and as he arrived the congrega- 
tion wore singing a hymn to Haydn’s well- 
known tune. This he took for the subject of 
his voluntary, and varied and treated it for 
some time extempore in the happiest and most 
scientific manner. On the 16th he paid a third 
visit to Christ Church, Newgate Street, and it 
was possibly on that occasion that he played an 
extempore fantasia on ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ which 
positively electrified those who hoard it. Ho 
also again treated Haydn’s hymn, but this time 
as a fantasia and fugue, entirely distinct from 
his performance of four days previous.^® On 


9 First performance In T.elpzlg, Mar. 6 ; tn Berlin, Apr. 13, 1842. 
» N.M.Z., 1842, 1. 108. 

11 For an amusing and annirrammatic criticism of this concert, b.7 
J. W. Davison, see the Mwtieal Mzaminer of June 17, 1843, reprlnteo; 
in Hut. T.. May 1906. p. 82‘i. 

18 On the authority of Miss Elizabeth Mounsey, Dr. E. J, Hppkln* 
and the Athenamm, June 18, 1842. 
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the 17th, at a concert of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society at Exeter Hall, mostly consisting of 
English anthems, he played the organ twice ; 
hrst, Bach’s so-called ‘ 8t. Anne’s ’ fugue, 
with the groat prelude in E flat, and, secondly, 
an extempore introduction and variations on 
the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ ending with a 
fugue on the same theme. ^ After this he and 
his wife paid a visit to their cousins in Man- 
chester, with the intention of going on to 
Dublin, but were deterred by the prospect of 
th3 crossing. During the London portion of 
this visit th(^y resided with his wife’s relations, 
the Boneckes, on Denmark Hill, Camberwell.* 
He was very much in society, where he always 
enjoyed himself extremely, and where his wife 
was much admired ; and amongst other inci- 
dents described in his letters to his mother ® are 
two visits to Buckingham Palace, the first in 
the evening of June 20, and the second on the 
afternoon of July 9, which show how thoroughly 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort appreci- 
ated him. On the latter occasion he obtained 
Her Majesty’s permission to dedicate the 
Scotch Symphony to her.* 

They left London on July 12, and by the 
middle of the month were safe at Frankfort, in 
the midst of their relatives, ‘ well and happy,’ 
and looking back on the past month as a 
‘ delightful journey.’ ^ August was devoted to 
a tour in Switzerland, ho and Paul, with their 
wives. Montreux, Interlaken, the Oberland, 
the Furka, Mciringon, the Grimsel are all men- 
tioned. Ho walked, composed, and ‘ sketched 
furiously ’ ; visited the old scenes, found the 
old landladies and old guides, always glad to 
see him ; his health was perfect, his mood gay, 
and all was bright and happy, save when the 
spectre of a possible prolonged residence in 
Berlin intruded its unwelcome form.® On 
Sept. 3 they were at Zurich,^ on the 6th, 6th and 
7th at the Rigi and Lucerne.® While at Zurich 
he visited the Blind Institution, spent two hours 
in examining the compositions of the pupils, 
praised and encouraged them, and finished by 
extemporising on the piano at great length.® 
On his return he stayed for a gay fortnight at 
Frankfort. Hiller, Charles Halle and their 
wives were there, and there was much music 
made, and a great open-air fete at the Sandhof, 
with partsongs, tableaux vivants, etc., etc.^® A 
very characteristic and beautiful letter to Sim- 
rock, the music publisher, urging him to accept 
some of Hiller’s compositions (an appeal 
promptly responded to by that excellent 

•* Atlan newspaper, June 18 ; and Afusfral WorM, .Tune 23, 1842. 

* Here ho coTn posed Nor. 30 and 43 of the Sonstrt without Words, 
alRO the Klndersiftcke, op. 72, known In KnRland (JWitt. T., Aug. 
1892, p. 4CtG, and Dee. 1901, p. 807) as Chriatniaa pieceH. 

8 L. to his mother, June 21, 1842 ; and Rpeciallv the letter to 
hlfl mother of Julv 19, 1842, printed In G. Jk M. p. 141. 

^ Q. Jk M. (). 148. S Ibid. p. 141. 

e L. to hiR mother, Aug 18, 1842. 7 Ihtd., Sept. 3. 1842. 

8 Diary of Mr. Ella. The above dates preclude the posHlbllity of 
his having attended the Mozart FeRtival at Sal?.burg on Sept. 4 
and S. There fa no trace of hin having been Invited, and the full 
report In the A.M.Z. (J842, pp. 780, 806), while g’vlng the names of 
several maslclans present, does not allude to him. 

« A. 1842. p. 907. U ir. p. 187. 
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personage), dates from this time.'^ So w ell was 
the secret kept that Hiller never knew of it till 
the publication of the letter in 1863. 

During the summer the King of Prussia had 
conferred on Mendelssohn, in company with 
Liszt, Meyerbeer and Rossini, the great honour 
of the ‘ Ordro pour lo Merite,’ and the Order 
itself reached him at Frankfort. He sot no 
store by such distinctions, nor perhaps was its 
Berlin origin likely to increase the value of this 
particular one. Shortly after it arrived he was 
taking a walk with a party of friends across the 
bridge at Offenbach. One of them (Mr. Speyer) 
stayed behind to pay the toll for the rest. ‘ Is 
not that,’ said the toll-keeper, ‘ the Mr. Mendels- 
sohn whose music we sing at our society ? ’ 
‘ It is.’ ‘ Then, if you ploaso, I should like to 
pay the toll for him myself.’ On rejoining 
the party, Mr. Speyer told Mendelssohn what 
had happened. He was enormously pleased. 
‘ Hm,* said he, ‘ 1 like that better than the 
Order.’ 

Ho took Leipzig on his way to Berlin, and 
conducted the opening concert of the Gowand- 
haus series on Oct. 2 (1842), amid the greatest 
enthusiasm of his old friends. A week later 
and he was in Berlin, and if anything could 
show how uncongenial the place and the pro- 
spect wore, it is to be found in his letter to 
Hiller, and even in the Italian jeu d' esprit to 
Hiller’ s wif o. It is as if his very teeth were set 
on edge by everything he sees and hears there. 
Hor w'ore matters more promising when he 
came to close quarters. A proposition was 
made to him by the minister immediately after 
his arrival that he should act as superintendent 
of the music of the Protestant Church of Prussia, 
a post at once vague and vast, and unsuited to 
him. At the same time it was now evident that 
the plans for the organisation of the Academy 
had failed, and that there was no present 
hope of any building being erected for the 
music school. Under these circumstances, 
anxious more on his mother’s account than on 
his own not to leave Berlin in disgrace, in fact 
ready to do anything which should keep him in 
connexion with the place where she was,’® he 
asked and obtained a long private interview 
with the King, in which His Majesty expressed 
Ilia intention of forming a choir of about thirty 
first-rate singers, with a small picked orchestra, 
to be available for church music on Sundays 
and festivals, and to form the nucleus of a 
largo body for the execution of grand musical 
works. Of this, when formed, he desired Men- 
delssohn to take the command, and to write 
the music for it ; meantime he was to be at 
liberty to live where he chose, and — ^his own 
stipulation — to receive half the salary previ- 
ously granted. The King evidently had the 

H L, to Hlmrock, Sept. 21. 1842 ; B. p. 189. 

« A.M.Z., 1842, p. 534. 

1* Told to the iiTlter by Mr. Edward Speyer, son of Mr. Speyer 

14 Oct. 8 ; H. p. 194. 

u i^. to Ongemaoa, Mot. 23, 164t. 
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matter very closely at heart. He was, says 
Mendelssohn, quite flushed with pleasure, could 
hardly contain himself, and kept repeating 
‘ You can scarcely think now of going away.* 
When kings ask in this style it is not for sub- 
jects to refuse them. Moreover, Mendelssohn 
was as much' attracted by the King as ho was 
repelled by the official etiquette of his ministers, 
and it is not surprising that he acceded to the 
request. The interview was followed up by a 
letter from His Majesty dated Nov. 22,^ con- 
taining an order constituting the Domchor or 
Cathedral Choir, conferring on Mendelssohn the 
title of General Music- Director, with a salary of 
1500 thalers, and giving him the superintend- 
ence and direction of the church and sacred 
music as his special province. This involved 
his giving up acting as Kapellmeister to the 
King of Saxony, and for that purpose he had an 
interview with that monarch at Dresden, in 
which he obtained the King’s consent to the 
application of the Bliimnor legacy to his darling 
scheme of a Consorvatorium at Leipzig.^ 
Return to Leipzig. — Thus then ‘ this long, 
tedious, Berlin business ’ was at length appar- 
ently brought to an end, and Mendelssohn 
was back in his beloved Leipzig, and with a 
definite sphere of duty before him in Berlin, for 
ho had learnt in the meantime that he was 
at once to supply the King with music to 
Racine’s AihaUey the Midsummer N ighVs Dream, y 
The Tempest and (Edipus Coloneus.^ This, 
with the proofs of the Scotch Symphony and 
‘ Antigone ’ to correct, with the ‘ Walpurgis- 
nacht ’ to complete for performance, the new 
Conservatorium to organise, the concerts, regu- 
lar and irregular, to rehearse and conduct, and 
a vast and increasing correspondence to be kept 
up, was enough for even his deft and untiring 
pair of hands. He is cheerful enough under it, 
and although he complains in one letter that 
composition is impossible, yet in the next letter 
‘ Athalie,’ ‘ (Edipus,’ the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,* the ‘ Walpurgisnacht ’ and the new 
violoncello sonata (in D) are beginning again to 
fill his brain, and he finds time to be pleasant 
over old Madame Schroder, and to urge the 
claims of his old Meiringen guide to a place in 
Murray’s Handbook} In the midst of all this 
whirl he lost his mother, who died in the same 
rapid and peaceful manner that his father had 
done. She was taken ill on the Sunday even- 
ing — her husband’s birthday — and died before 
noon on Monday, Dec. 12 — so quickly that her 
son’s letter of the 11th could not have reached 
her.® The loss affected him less violently than 
that of his father had done, perhaps because he 
was now older and too hard worked, and also 
because of the home-life and ties by which he 
was surrounded. But it caused him keen suffer- 

J L. to Paul, Dec. 6. 1842. 

* L. to Klingemann, Nor. 23. • Ibid., N* '. 28. 

< L. Nov. 28 and 23 ; cotni^are with letter of Sept. 3. 

< Z>. to bis mother !>•«» " 


ing, from which he did not soon recover. It 
brings into strong relief his love of the family 
bond, and his fear lost the disappearance of 
the point of union should at all separate the 
brothers and sisters ; and he proposes, a touch- 
ing offer for one whose pen was already so 
incessantly occupied, that he should write to 
one of the three every week, and the commuiii 
cation be thus maintained with certainty.® 

The house now became his, but the hesitation 
with which ho accepts his brother’s proposal to 
that effect, lest it should not bo acceptable 
to his sisters or their husbands, is eminently 
characteristic of his delicate and unselfish 
generosity.’ He admits that his mother’s death 
has been a severe trial, and then ho drops an 
expression which shows how heavily the tur- 
moil of so busy a life was beginning to press 
upon him. — ‘ In fact, everything that I do and 
carry on is a burden to me, unless it be mere 
passive existence.’ This may liave been the 
more complaint of the moment, but it is unlike 
the former buoyant Mendelssohn. He was suf- 
fering, too, from what app(‘ars to have been a 
serious cough. But work came to his relit'f ; 
he had some scoring and eojiying to do which, 
though of the nature of 

The Bad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, niimbinR pain, 

yet had its own charm — ‘ the pleasant inter- 
course with tlu' old familiar oboes and violas 
and the rest, who live so much longer than wo 
do, and are such faithful friends,’ ® and thus 
kept him from dwelling on his sorrow. And 
there was always so much in the concerts to 
interest and absorb him. He still clung, though 
as fastidiously as ever, to the hope of getting an 
opera-book. A long letter in Frenc.h to M. 
Charles DuveyritT, dated Jan. 4, 1848,® dis- 
cusses the merits of the story of Jeanne d’Arc 
for the piirpost\ and decides that S(diiller’s play 
has preoccupit‘d the ground. At this time ho 
rew rote ‘ Infelice,’ the second published version 
of which is dated ‘ Leipzig, Jan. 15, 1848.’ 

At the coTKjert of Fob. 2, 1843, the ‘ Walpur- 
gisnacht ’ was produced in a very different 
condition from that in which it had bemi jier- 
formed at Berlin just bui years before, in Jan. 
1833. He had rewritten the score ‘ from A to 
Z,’ amongst other alterations had added two 
fresh airs, and had at length brought it into the 
condition in which it is now so well known. On 
Jan. 12 a symphony in C minor, by Niels Gado, 
of Copenhagen, was rehearsed. It interested 
Mendelssohn extremely, and gave him an 
opportunity to write a letter^® full of sympathy 
and encouragement to the distant and unknown 
composer, one of those letters which were 
native to him, but which are too seldom written, 
and for more of which the world would bo all 

e Z. to Paul, Dec. 22, 1842. Ibid. 

« h. to KlinficeTnann, .Jan. 13, IB4.3. 

0 1 am indebted for thin to Mr. .T. KuseDtlml. 

10 L. to Klingeixuum. 13. iH43. 
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tfie better. The work was produced on Mar. 2, 
amid extraordinary applause. 

Berlioz visited Leipzig at this time, and gave 
a concert of his compositions. Mendelssohn 
and he had not met since they were both at 
Rome, and Berlioz was foolish enough to sup- 
pose that some raillery of his might bo lurking 
in Mendelssohn’s memory, and prevent his 
being cordially welcomed. But he was soon un- 
deceived Mendelssohn wrote at once offering 
him the room and the orchestra of the Gewand- 
haus, on the most favourable terms, and asking 
him to allow one of his works to bo played at the 
approaching concert (Feb. 22) for the benefit of 
the orchestra.^ An account of the whole, with 
copious souvenirs of their Roman acquaintance 
(not wholly uncoloured), will be found in 
Berlioz’s Voyage musical, in the letter to 
Heller.^ It is enough here to say that the two 
composer-conductors exchanged batons, and 
that if Berlioz did not convert Leipzig, it 
was not for want of an amiable reception by 
Mendelssohn and David. (See Baton.) 

On Mar. 9 an interesting extra concert was 
given under McMidelssohn’s direction, to com- 
memorate the first subscription conc*ert given in 
1743.® The first part of the programme con- 
taiiH'd compositions by former cantors, or 
directors of the concerts — Doles, Bac^h, J. A. 
Hiller and Scliicht, and by David, Hauptmann 
and Mendelssohn (114th Psalm). The second 
part consisted of the Choral Symphony. 

Foundation of the Conservatouium. — 
Under the modest title of the Music School, the 
prospectus of the ( /onservatorium was issued on 
Jan. If), 1843, with the names of Mendelssohn, 
Hauptmann, David, Schumann, Pohlenz and 
C. F. Becker as the teachers ; the first trial was 
held on Mar. 27, and on A})r. 3 it was opened in 
the buildings of the (iewandhaus.* Thus ono 
of Mendelssohn’s most cherished wishes was at 
last ac'CJomplished. A letter on the subject to 
Moscheles, dated Apr. 30, is worth notice as 
showing how practical his ideas were on busi- 
ness matters, and how sound his j u dgment. On 
Sunday, Apr. 23, he had the satisfaction of 
conducting the concert at the unveiling of the 
monument to Sebastian Bach, which he had 
originated, and for wliich he had worked so 
earnestly.® The programme consisted entirely 
of Bach’s music, in which Mendelssohn himself 
played a concerto. Then the monument was 
unveiled, and the proceedings ended with 
Bach’s eight-part motet ‘ Singet dem Herrn.’ 
Such good services were appropriately acknow- 
ledged by the Town Council with the honorary 
freedom of the city (Ehronburgerrecht).® 

1 Jan. 25. Letter now In Brit. Museum Add. MSS. 33,90.5. In 
print Inp It Berlioz haa sliortened It by one-half, and sadly garbled 
It by rorrecllni? MendelHHohn’a French. 

* And In Berlioz’s Mfmoiret. 

» N.M.Z.. 1843, 1. 95. 

< Ibid. I. 102. ILiuptmann, letter to Hpohr, Feb. 6. 1843, 
says: * Onr inuslc-srhool is to begin In April, but not on the Ist; 
Mendelssohn thought that unlucky.* 

« See Lampaditu, p. Ill ; N.M.Z., 1843, 1. 144. 

• A.MJS., 1843, p. 334. 


In the spring of 1843 he made the acquaint- 
ance of Joseph Joachim, who came to Leipzig 
from Vienna as a boy of 12, attracted by the 
fame of the now music school, and there began 
a friendship which grew day by day, and only 
ended with Mendelssohn’s death. 

On May 1 his fourth child, Felix, was born. 
On account no doubt partly of his wife’s health, 
partly also of his own — ^for it is mentioned that 
he was seriously unwell at the dedication of the 
Bach monument — but cliiofiy perhaps for the 
sake of the (Jonservatorium, ho took no journey 
this year, and, excepting a visit to Dresden to 
conduct ‘ St. Paul,’ remained in Leipzig for the 
whole summer. How much his holiday was 
interfered with by the tedious, everlasting 
affair of Berlin — orders and counter-orders, and 
counter-count er-orders — may be seen from his 
letters,^ though it is not necessary to do more 
than allude to them. 

For the unveiling of the statue of Friedrich 
August I. of Saxony at Dresden on June 7, 
1843, he and Wagner each contributed a com- 
position. Wagner, then Kapellmeister at Dres- 
den, confirms the opinion, which he says was 
formed, that ‘ his simple, heartfelt composition 
had entirely eclipsed the complex artificialities 
of Mendelssohn ’ ! Wagner’s piece, for male 
voices only, was published at Berlin in 1906 : 
Mendelssohn’s (still in MS.) is for two choirs of 
men’s voices (tenor and bass) with accompani- 
ment of brass instruments. ‘ Its complex arti- 
ficialities ’ (as Wagner was pleased to call them) 
consist in the singing of the Saxon national 
anthem (our ‘ God save the King ’) by the 
second choir as a counter theme to, and con- 
currently with, the singing of Mendelssohn’s 
original music by the first choir.® 

Works for Berlin. — By the middle of July 
he had completed the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ music,® had written the choruses to 
‘ Athalie,’ and made more than a start with the 
music to ‘ Oedipus,’ and some progress with 
a new symphony ; had at the last moment, 
under a pressing order from court, arranged 
the chorale ‘ Herr Gott, dich loben wir ’ (Te 
Deum) for the celebration of the 1000th anni- 
versary of the empire, ‘ the longest chorale and 
the most tedious job he had ever had,’ and had 
also, a still harder task, answered a long official 
letter on the matter of his post, which appeared 
to contradict all that had gone before, and cost 
him (in his own words) ‘ four thoroughly nasty, 
wasted, disagreeable days.’ 

He therefore went to Berlin early in August 
(1843), and on the 6th conducted the music of 
the anniversary ; returned to Leipzig in time 
to join his friend Madame Schumann in her 
husband’s Andante and Variations for two 

t L. July 21, 26 ; Autt. 26 ; Sept. 16. 1843. 

8 For further details nee Mu», T., June 1906, p. 386 ; Life 
Richard Wagner, by William Ashton Kills, vol. 11. p. 26 ; and 
Atherurum, Apr. 14, 1906, p. 4.59. This parafp-aph la an addition to 
the text contributed to the second edition of the Dictionary by 
F. O. Edwards. 

0 L. July 21, 1648. u F.M, ill. 20—* marschlrt langaam.’ 
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pianofortes at Madame Viardot’s concert on 
Aug, 19,^ and on Aug. 25 was pursued thither 
by orders for a performance of ‘ Antigone,’ and 
the production of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ and ‘ Athalie * in the latter half of 
September. At that time none of the scores of 
these works had received his final touches ; 
‘ Athalie ’ indeed was not yet scored at all, nor 
was a note of the overture written. Then the 
performances are postponed, and then imme- 
diately resumed, at the former dates ; and in the 
end ‘ Antigone ’ was given on Sept. 19, in the 
Neue Palais at Potsdam,’® and the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ at the same place — after eleven 
rehearsals® — on Oct. 18, and on the 19th, 
20th and 21st,* at the King’s Theatre in 
Berlin. The music met with enthusiastio 
applause each time ; but the play was for long 
a subject of wonder to the Berliners. Some 
disputed whether Tieck or Shakespeare were the 
author; others believed that Shakespeare had 
translated it from German into English. Some, 
in that refined atmosphere, were shocked by the 
scenes with the clowns, and annoyed that the 
King should have patronised so low a piece ; 
and a very distinguished personage ® expressed 
to Mendelssohn himself his regret that such 
lovely music should have been wasted on so 
poor a play — a little scene which he was very 
fond of mimicking.® ‘ Antigone ’ procured him 
the honour of membership of the Philologen- 
Versammlung of Cassel.^ 

Mendelssohn’s position at Berlin had now 
apparently become so permanent that it was 
necessary to make proper provision for filling 
his place at the Leipzig concerts, and accord- 
ingly Ferdinand Hiller was engaged to conduct 
them during his absence.® The first of the 
series was on Oct. 1. Hiller conducted, and 
Felix supported his friend by playing his own 
G minor concerto. Two days afterwards, on 
Oct. 3, he writes a long communication to the 
Town Council of Leipzig, praying for an increase 
in the salaries of the town orchestra for their 
services at the theatre. On Oct. 30 he joined 
Mmo. Schumann and Hiller in the triple 
concerto of Bach ; on Nov. 18 there was a 
special farewell concert at which he played his 
new violoncello sonata (op. 68), and which 
closed with his octet, he and Gade taking the 
two viola parts ; and by Nov. 25 he had left 
Leipzig ‘ with wife and children, and chairs and 
tables, and piano and everything,’ ® and was in 
Berlin, settled in the old family house, now 
his own. On Nov. 30 he conducted the first 
of the weekly subscription concerts, which he 

1 1A43. li. 68; and LamvadiuM. Joachim, then 12 years 
old, made hi^ firnt appearance in Leipzig at this concert. 

2 Dev. p. 245. 

8 I/, p. 213. The band waa small — only alx first and six second 
fiddles ; hn*. ‘ the verv T'lfk of the nreheatra ' (Joachim). 

* On the IHlh Mendelssohn wua called for, but did not apj^ar : 
F.JIf. ill. 51. 

6 /’.Jlf. iU. 73. These conrt.-people were only repeating what the 
Italian vllia;:ors had naid to him in 1831. See D. July 24, 1831. 

® Mr. Sartorls’s recollection. 

7 A .U.Z., 1843. P. 804. • n. p. 210 ; JfJi 1848, U. 136. 

0 To 0. A. Moefarreo, &, 4f M, p. 160. 


and Taubert directed alternately and at which 
he often played. With all his aversion to the 
Berlin musicians he was obhged to acknowledge 
that, in some respects at least, the orchestra 
was good. ‘ What pleases me most,’ he says 
to his old friend and confidant David, 

‘ are the basses, because they are what I am not so 
much accustomed to. The eight violoncellos and 
four good double-basses give me sometimes great 
satisfaction with their big tone.’ 

Then came performances of the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ music, of ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ en- 
tertainments and dinners — ^which amused him 
notwithstanding all his dislike to aristocrats — 
and Fanny’s Sunday performances. Once im- 
mersed in life and music, and freed from official 
correspondence and worries, he was quite 
himself. ‘ He is,’ says his sister, 

‘ indescribably dear, in the best of tempers, and 
quite splendid, as you know he can be in his best 
times. Every day he astonishes me, because sucii 
quiet intercourse as we are having is a novelty to 
me now, and he is so versatile, and so original and 
intere.sting on every subject, that one can never 
cease to wonder at it.’ 

His favourite resort during his later Berlin 
life w'as the house of Professor Wichmann the 
sculptor, in the Hasenjager (now Fediner) 
Strasse. Wichmami’s wife w'as a peculiarly 
pleasant artistic person, and their circle in- 
cluded Magnus the painter, Taubert, Werder, 
Count Redcm and other distinguished people, 
many of them old friends of Mendelssohn’s. 
There, in 1844, ho first met Jenny Lind. The 
freedom of the life in this truly artistic set, the 
many excursions and other pleasures, delighted 
and soothed him greatly. 

Christmas w^as kept royally at his house ; he 
was lavish with presents, of wffiich ho gives 
Rebocka (then in Italy) a list.'® A very charac- 
teristic Christmas gift to a distant friend was 
the t<‘stiraonial, dated Berlin, Dec. 17, 1843,'® 
which he sent to Sterndalo Bennett for use in 
his contest for the professorship of music at 
Edinburgh University, His exertions for his 
friend did not stop at this testimonial, but led 
him to WTito several long letters pressing his 
claims in the strongest terms, the drafts of 
which will be found in the ‘ green books ’ at 
Leipzig. The Edinburgh professorship, how- 
ever, was not bestowed on Bennett. 

The compositions of the winter wore chiefly 
for the Cathedral, and include the fine setting 
of the 98th Psalm (op. 91) for eight-part choir 
and orchestra, for New Year’s Day, 1844 ; the 
2nd Psalm, for Christmas, with chorales and 
‘ Spriiche,’ and pieces ‘ before the Alloluja ’ ; 
also the 100th Psalm, the 43rd ditto, and the 
22nd, for Good Friday, for eight voices, each 
with its ‘ Spruch ’ or anthem — and seven psalm- 
tunes or chorales with trombones. At these 
great functions the church was so full'* that not 

10 L. to David, Dec. 19, 1843, printed In Eckardt’n Ferdinand 
DoT-fd. p. 193. 11 /'.M. m. 89. i* /Md. 111. 91. 

13 The letter wan first printed In this article. It will be fovnd to 
the Ufe of Sterndalo Bennett (1907), by hia eon, p. 168. 

U AiT. 111. 99. 
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even Fanny Hensel could get a place. The lovely 
solo and chorus, ‘ Hear my prayer,’ for soprano 
solo, chorus and organ, ^ belongs to this time. 
It is dated Jan. 25, 1844, and was written for 
William Bartholomew, the careful and laborious 
translator of his works into English, and sent 
to liim in a letter daf od ,1 an. 3 1 Also the duets 
‘ Maiglcickchon,’ ‘ Volkslied’ and * Herbstlied ’ 
(op. 63, Nos. 6, 5 and 4), and many songs, with 
and without words. The concerts finished with 
a magnificent performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony on Mar. 27, and on Palm 
Sunday (Mar. 31) * Israel in Egypt * was sung 
in St. Peter’s Church. The rehearsals for these 
two difficult works, new to Berlin, had boon 
extremely troublesome and fatiguing. 

Tue Philharmonic Society of London. — 
At the end of February he received a letter 
from the Philharmonic Society of London, offer- 
ing him an engagement as conductor of the last 
six concerts of tlie season. He looked forward 
with delight to an artistic position ‘ of such tre- 
mendous distinction,’ ^ and one which promised 
him the oi)portunity of doing a service to a 
Society to which he felt personally indebted* ; 
and on Mar. 4 he writes ‘ with a feeling of true 
gratitude ’ accepting for five concerts.® Mean- 
time the old annoyances and heartburnings at 
Berlin had returned. Felix had been requested 
by the King to compose music to the Eumeni- 
des of iEschylus, and had replied that the diffi- 
culties were immense, and perhaps insuperable, 
but that ho would try ; and in conversation 
with Tieck he had arranged that as the work 
could only bo given in the large new opera- 
house, which would not be opened till Dec. 15, 
it w’ould be time enough for him to wndte his 
music and decide aftiu' his return from England 
whether it was worthy of performance. Not- 
withstanding this, ho received, as a parting gift, 
on Apr. 28, a long, solemn, almost scolding, 
letter from Bunsen,® based on the assumption 
that ho had refusi*d to undertake the task, and 
expressing the groat disappointmontand annoy- 
ance of the King. No wonder that Mendels- 
sohn’s reply, though dignified, was more than 
warm. It appeared to him that some person 
or persons about the court disbelieved in the 
possibility of his writing the music, and had 
pressed their own views on the King as his, and 
ho was naturally and justifiably angry. A dis- 
pute with the subscribers to the Symphony 
Concerts, wdiere he had made an innovation on 
ancient custom by introducing solos, did not 
tend to increase his affection for Berlin.’ 

His presence was necessary on Easter Day 
(Apr. 7) in the Cathedral, but by the end of the 

> Pollco, p. 220. It WM orlKlTjftllv written with an or^an accoin- 
lAanlinent. Ini^ MendelMiohn afterwards soored it at the instance of 
Joseph Robinson, of Dublin. For an account of the dedication of 
* Hear my prayer * to Tauhert, see F«lix MendeUxohn uiul Wilhelm 
Tau^ert In DetOerhe Rerue, Jan. 1893, p. ST. 

® This letter and the antoffraph score ol the music are now at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. South Kenslnictou. 

» F.M. 111. 92. * L. in l*aul. July 19, 1844. B Eonarth, p. 82. 

0 tfrom Bunsen) Apr. 28, 1844. i Lampadius, p. 116. 


month he had loft Berlin with his family. On 
May 4 they were all at Frankfort, and by the 
10th or 11th he himself was settled in Lon- 
don at Klingemann’s house, 4 Hobart Place.® 
This was his eighth visit. He conduct (*d 
the Philharmonic Concert of May 13, ami 
each of the others to the end of the serit's. 
introducing, besides works already known, his 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ music and thtj 
‘ Walpiirgisnacht,’ as well as Beethoven’s over- 
ture to J^onora, No. 1, the Ruins of Athens, 
Bach’s suite in D, Schubert’s overture to 
Fierrabras, and playing Beethoven’s concerto 
in G (June 24), then almost a novelty to an 
English audience. He had brought with him 
Schubert’s symphony in C, Gado’s in C minor, 
and his own overture to ‘ Ruy Bias.* But the 
reception of the first two at the trial by the 
band was so cold, not to say insulting, as to 
incense him beyond measure.® With a mag- 
nanimity in which ho stands alone among 
composers, he declined to producje his own 
overture, and it was not publicly played in 
England till after his death. 

With the direcitors of the Philharmonic his 
intercourse was most harmonious. ‘ He attended 
their meetings, gave them his advice and assist- 
ance in their arrangements, and showed the 
warmest interest in the success of the concerts 
and the welfare of the Society.’ By the band 
he was received with ‘rapture and enthusiasm.’^® 
And if during the earlier concerts one or two 
of the players acted in exception to this, the 
occurrence only gave Mendelssohn the oppor- 
tunity of showing how completely free ho was 
from rancour or personal feeling.^® No wonder 
that the band liked him. The band always likes 
a conductor who knows what he is about. His 
beat, though very quiet, was certain, and his 
face was always full of feeling, and as expressive 
as his baton. No one perhaps ever possessed 
so comj)letoly as he the nameless magic art of 
inspiring the band with his own feeling ; and 
this power was only equalled by his tact and 
good nature. He always touched his hat on 
entering the orchestra for rehearsal. He w^as 
sometimes hasty, but ho always made up for it 
afterwards. He would run up and down to a 
distant desk over and over again till he had 
made the meaning of a difiicnlt jiassage clear to 
©• player. If this good nature failed, or he had 
to deal with obstinacy, as a last resource he 
would try irony — sometimes very severe. Such 
pains and tact as this are never thrown away. 

The band played as if under a new influence. 
The season was most siicct'ssful in a pecuniary 
sense ; Hanover Square Rooms had never been 

8 Eaton Square, opposite St, Peter’s CTiurch, on the south side. 

• F<*w Ihtnffs are more onriou’^ than tht* lerms In wlilch Solmbert's 
splendid works wore criticised at this date in London, compared 
with tho enthusiasm which they now excite. 

•0 At Mrs. Anderson's Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, May 25, 
1849. The MS., which ditTers in a few passasres from the pubiinhea 
score, is now in the Roval collection of music, at the British Muaeum, 

H Hogarth, p. 83. 18 Moe. U. 118. 

18 L, to Muachelet. June 26, 1846. 
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so crammed ; as much as 120 guineas were taken 
on single nights in excess of the usual receipts ; 
and whereas in 1842 the loss had been £300, 
in 1844, with the interest on capital, etc., nearly 
£400 were added to the reserve fund.^ Among 
the events which combined to render this series 
of concerts historical were the first appearances 
at the Society’s concerts of Ernst (Apr. 15), 
Joachim (May 27) * and Piatti (June 24). His 
playing of the Beethoven G major concerto 
on June 24 was memorable, not only for the 
magnificence of the performance, but for some 
circumstances attending the rehearsal on the 
previous Saturday. He had not seen the music 
of the concerto for two or three years, and ‘ did 
not think it respectful to the Philharmonic 
Society to play it without first looking through 
it ’ — those were his words. Ho accordingly 
called at Stern dale Bennett’s on the Friday 
night to obtain a copy, but not succeeding, got 
one from Miss Horsley after the rehearsal on 
t!ie Saturday. At the rehearsal itself, owing 
t o some difficulty in the band coming in at the 
end of his cadenza in the first movement, he 
played it throe times over, each time quite 
extempore, and each time now, and at the 
performance on the Monday it was again 
different.® 

In addition to the Philharmonic, Mendelssohn 
took part in many other public concerts — con- 
ducted ‘ St. Paul * for the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on June 28 and J uly 5, extemporised at 
the British Musicians, played his own D minor 
trio, and his duet variations (op. 83a), and took 
part twice in Bach’s triple concerto — once 
(June 1) with Moscheles and Thalbcrg, when he 
electrified the room with his sudden improvisa- 
tion in the cadenza,* and again (July 5) with 
Moscheles and Dohler. He also finished a 
scena for bass voice and orchestra, to words 
from Ossian — ‘ On Lena’s gloomy heath,’ which 
he undertook at the request of Henry Phillips 
in 1842, and which was sung by that gentleman 
at the Philharmonic, Mar. 15, 1847. On June 
12 he and Dickens met for the first time. On 
June 18 he is at Manchester, writing to Mr. 
Hawes, M.P., to secure a ticket for the House 
of Commons.* Piatti he met for the first time 
during this visit, at Moscliclos’s house, and 
played with him his new duo in D. No one 
had a quicker eye for a great artist, and he at 
once became attached to that noble player. 
One of his latest words on leaving England for 
the last time was, ‘ 1 must write a concerto for 
Piatti.* In fact, he had already composed the 
first movement. 

The enthusiasm for him in London was 
greater than ever, and all the more w’elcome 

* MutteaJ World, Aiift. 1, 1844. 

> The bearer ol a letter ol iutrodneiion from Mendelseohn to 
KHnstemann, for which eee PoVeo, p. 167. 

8 I owe thla to the recollection of Mr. Kellow Pye ami Mr. J. W. 
DaTi‘)on. 

* See an account of this (somewhat exaggerated) by C. B. Horsley 
.ntheCAa/r, Feb. 8,1878,0. 81. 

[Letter in Brit. MoMum, Add. MSS. 38,»6&.] 


after the irritations of Berlin. He was more 
widely known at each visit, and every acquaint- 
ance became a friend. He never enjoyed him- 
self more than when in the midst of society, 
music, fun and excitement. ‘ We have the 
best news from Felix,’ says Fanny during this 
visit,® 

* and when I toll you that he has ordered a larRO 
liaum-Kuchen (a peculiar Berlin oako, lookiutr like 
a piece of the trunk of a tree! to be sent to London 
for him, you will know tliat that is the be.st possible 
sign.* 

‘ A mad most extraordinarily mad lime,’ says he ; 

* 1 never had so severe a time betf>n? —never in bed 
till half-past one ; for three wec'ks together not a 
single hour to myself in any one day.’ * 

‘ My visit was glorious. I was never received 
anywhere with such universal kindness, and have 
made more music in these two months tliau 1 do 
elsewhere in two years.’ • 

But even by all this he was not to be kept from 
work. He laboured at his edition of ‘ Israel In 
Egypt ’ for the Handol Society ; and on officifil 
pressure from Berlin — which turned out to be 
mere vexation, as the work was not performed 
for more than a year — actually, in the midst of 
all the turmoil, wrote (in London) tho overture 
to ‘ Athalie,’ tho autograph of which is dated 
June 13, 1844. Very trying! and very im- 
prudent, as wo now see ! but also very difficult 
to avoid. And his power of recovery after 
fatigue was as great as his power of enjoyment, 
so great as often no doubt to tempt him to try 
himself. Three things were in his favour — his 
splendid constitution ; an extraordinary power 
of sloop, which ho possessed in common with 
many other great men, and of being lazy when 
there was nothing to do ; and most of all that, 
though excitable to any amount, he was never 
dissipated. The only stimulants he indulged 
in wore those of music, society and boundless 
good spirits. 

Holidays. — On July 10 ho left London, and 
on the 13th was in the arras of his wife and 
children at Soden, near Frankfort. During his 
absence they had been seriously ill, but his wife 
had kept the news from him, and when bo 
returned he found them all well, brown and 
hearty. For the life of happy idleness which 
he passed there in the next two months — 

* eating and sleeping, 7vit?iout diess coat, withcnit 

iano, wilhcnd visiting-cards, without carriage and 

orses ; but with donkeys, with wild flowers, with 

music-paper and sketch-book, with Cyclic and tlie 
children ' • — 

interrupted only by the Festival which he con- 
ducted at Zweibriickon on July 31 and Aug. 1, 
the reader must bo referred to his own charm- 
ing letters.^® ‘ Idleness ’ does not mean ceasing 
to compose, so much as composing only when 
he had a mind to it. And that was often : he 
had no piano, but he completed the violin con- 
certo on Sept. 16, after a long and minute corre- 
spondence with David, and many of the move- 
ments of the six organ sonatas appear in the 

9 F.M. in. 188. 7 /hfd. p. 17(1. 

8 /.. to Paul, July 19. 1844. « F.M. 111. 177. 

10 L. (from Soden) July 17 10. 26, Aug. 16. 1844. 
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MS. Catalogue, with dates ranging from July 22 
to Sept. 10.^ Doubtless, too, ho was working 
at the book of ‘ Christus,’ a now oratorio, tho 
first draft of whioh he had received from Bun- 
sen on Easter Monday of this year. At this 
time also he edited a collection of organ pieces 
by Bach commissioned by tho firm of Ck)vcntry 
& Jlollier,^ by whom they were published in 
London in the spring of 1 845. 

The pleasure in his simple home life which 
crops out now and then in these Frankfort 
letters is very genuine and delightful. Now, 
Mario is learning the scale of 0, and he has 
actually forgotten how to play it, and has 
taught her to pass her thumb under the wrong 
finger ! Now, Paul tumbles about so as to 
cra(‘k their skulls as well as his own. Another 
time ho is dragged off from his letter to see a 
great tower w'hic.h the children have built, and 
on which they have ranged all their slices of 
bread and jam — ‘ a good idea for an architect.’ 
At ten Carl comes to him for reading and sums, 
and at five for spelling and geography — and so 
on. ‘ And,’ to sum up, ‘ the best part of every 
pleasure is gone if ( ’eoilo is not there.’ ® His 
wife is always somewhere in the picture.* 

Return to Work. — But the time arrived 
for resuming his duties at Berlin, and, leaving 
his family behind him at Frankfort, he arrived 
there on Sept. 30. alone, and took up his 
quarters with the Hensels. We are told that 
before leaving in the spring he had firmly 
resolved not to return for a permanence ; and 
tho extraordinary W'armth and brilliance of 
his subsequent reception in England, both in 
public and in social circles, and tho delights of 
freedom in Frankfort, when compared with tho 
constraint and pc'tty annoyances of Berlin 
— tho difficulty of steering through those 
troubled official w'aters, tho constant collisions 
wuth the Singakademie, with tho managers of 
the theatre, the clergy, the King and the 
Ministers ; tho W'ant of independence, the 
coldness of the press, tho way in which his best 
efl’orts appeared to bo misunderstood and mis- 
represented, and above all the consciousness 
that he was at the head of a public musical 
institution of which ho did not approve ® — all 
these things combined to bring about the 
crisis. His dislike to the place, and the way in 
which it haunts him Ibeforohand, is really quito 
plaintive in its persistence — ‘ If I could only 
go on living for half a year as I have lived the 
last fortnight (Soden, Aug. 15), what might I 
not get through ? But tho constant arrange- 
ment and direction of the concerts, and the 
exertion of it all, is no pleasure to me, and 
comes to nothing after all.’ ® So he once more 
communicated with the King, praying to be 

1 See Mmdelsnohn’* Organ ftonatoi by F. O. Edwards, In Pro* 

of Mwtfral A fitoeiation, 1894-96, p. 1. 

2 See the letters in Polko. p. 246, etc. « F.M. ill. 161. 

* A tablet has been placed upon the house at Soden in which ho 
lived in 1844. See Mat. T., Aug. 1899, p. 528. 

B PJbT. ill. 206. 9 L. to Fanny, Aug. 16. 1844. 


freed from all definite duties, and from all such 
commissions as would oblige him to reside in 
Berlin.^ To this the King good-naturedly 
assented ; his salary was fixed at 1000 thalers, 
and he was free to live where he liked. It is 
easy to understand what a blow this was to his 
sister,® but it was evidently tho only possible 
arrangement for the comfort of the chief 
person concerned. ‘ The first step out of 
Berlin * was to him ‘ the first step towards 
happiness.’ ® He remaiiuid till the end of 
November, at the sjK^cial wish of the King, to 
conduct a few concerts and a performance 
‘ St. Paul ’ (Nov. 25), and tho time was taken 
advantage of by Lvov to commission Hensol to 
paint a portrait of him, which has been engraved 
by Caspar, but can hardly be called a favour- 
able likeness. On tho 3()th ho left Berlin amid 
regret and good wishes, but the coldness of tho 
ordinary musical circles towards him was but 
too evident.^® 

Very early in December be was in Frankfort, 
where he found his youngest boy Felix dangcr- 
ou.sly ill ; tho child recovered, but only after 
being in great danger for many weeks. It was 
probably a relief in the very midst of his 
trouble to write a long letter to G. A. Maefarron 
(Dec. 8, 1844),^^ giving him minute directions 
as to the performance of ‘ Antigone ’ at Coveiit 
Garden. His own health began to give him 
anxiety, and his resolution was to remain in 
Frankfort for the whole year and to have a 
thorough rest.^® He had always good spirits at 
command, looked well, and would rarely con- 
fess to any uneasiness. But when hard pressed 
by those with whom ho was really intimate, he 
confessed that his head had for some months 
past been in (‘onstant pain and confusion. 

‘ I Tny.sclf am w'hat yon know mo to be ; but what 
you <lo not know is that 1 have tor some time lelt 
the necessity for cornjilete rest — not travelling, not 
conducting, not performing — so keenly that J am 
compeII«»d to yield to it, and hope to be able to order 
my life Hccordingly for the wliole vear. Jt is there- 
fore iny wnsli to stay here quietly throngli w'lnter, 
.spring, and summer, sans journeys, sans festivals, 
sans everything.’ ** 

This resolve he was able to carry out for some 
months of 1845,^* oven to resisting a visit to 
Leipzig when his violin concerto was first 
played by David on Mar. 13 ; and his letters 
to his sisters show how thoroughly he enjoyed 
tho rest. 

‘ Antigone * was brought out at Covent 
Garden on Jan. 2, 1845, under the management 
of M. Laurent, the orchestra conducted by 
G. A. Macfarren. Musically its success was not 
at first great, owing to tho inadequate way in 
which the chorus was put on the stage. Writing 

I L. Sept. 30, In F.M. HI. 191. • F.M. lU. 192. 

» D«ii. p. 2.52. HIb o-wTi words. 

10 Recolleotion f>f Platti, who wrb there at the time. 

II Q. * M. p. 106. 

i> At the end of 1844, or the befdnnintr of 1846, he w»« much 
gratified at receiving an Invitation to conduct a muNlcal festival at 
New York In 184.5 ; his letter derlining the luTltation and other 
information leading to the proposal Is idven by H. E. Krehbiel in 
the Aew York Daily Tribune of Oct. 29, 1906. 

i» F.M. iU. 204. 14 JbU. p. 219 et sap. 
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to his sister at Rome on March 25,' Mendels- 
sohn says : 

‘ See if you cannot find Ptmch for Jan. 18. It con- 
tains an account of “ Antigone ” at Covcnt Garden, 
with illustrations, especially a view of the chorus 
which has made nio laugh for three days. The 
chorus-master, with his plaid trousers shewing under- 
neath, is a master] )ie<'.e, and so is the whole tiling, 
and most amusing. 1 hear wonderful things of the 
performance, particularly of the chorus. Only fancy, 
that during the Bacchus chorus there is a regul^ 
ballet witli all tlie ballet-girls 1 * 

A woodcut which made Mendelssohn laugh 
for three days has ipso facto become classical, 
and needs no apology for its reproduction. 


given him considerable trouble, owing ap- 
parently to the wish of the council of the 
Handel Society to print Mendelssohn’s marks 
of expression as if they were Handel’s, and also 
to the incorrect way in which the engraving 
was executed. These letters are worth looking 
at,® as evidence how strictly accurate and 
conscientious he was in these matters, and also 
how gratuitously his precious time was often 
taken up. 

Gade had conducted the Gowandhaus Con- 
certs for 1844-45 ; but having got rid of the 
necessity of residing in Berlin, and having 



The play improved after a short time, and 
the fact that it ran for forty-five nights (Jan. 2- 
Feb. 1, Fob. 8-21), and that the management 
applied to him for his ‘ Oedipus,’ * proves that 
it was appreciated. His letters show how 
much work he was doing at this time. By 
April 20 the six organ sonatas (op. 65) w'ero 
in the hands of the copyist, the C minor trio 
was finished — ‘ a trifle nasty (eklig) to play, but 
not really difficult — seek and ye shall find * ® ; 
and the splendid string quintet in B flat (dated 
July 8). The sixth book of Songs without 
Words was shortly to be published, and dedi- 
cated to Klingemann’s fiancee ; a symphony 
was well in hand (oh that we had got it !) ; nor 
had the desire to write an opera by any means 
left him, ‘ if only tho right material could bo 
found.’ * 

He had not forgotten his promise to consider 
tho possibility of setting tho choruses of the 
Eumenides of iEschylus with effect, and a 
correspondence had taken place between him 
and the Gehcim-cabinetsrath Muller, in which, 
in reply to something very like an offensive 
innuendo, Mendelssohn stated that in spite of 
strenuous efforts he had utterly failed to see 
any way of carrying out the commission to his 
own satisfaction.® The ‘ QEdipus Coloneus,’ 
the ‘ Oedipus Rex * and the ‘ Athalie ’ were, 
however, finished, and at His Majesty’s dis- 
posal. The editing of * Israel in Egypt ’ had 

» F.M. ill. 221. t im. » IMd. p. 227. 

« im, p. 221 ; Dm. pp. 268, 269. 262. « i. Mar. \% 1846. 


enjoyed the long rest which he had proposed, it 
was natural that Mendelssohn should return to 
his beloved Leipzig. But in addition to this 
he had received an intimation from Von 
Falkenstein as early as Juno 5, 1845, that the 
King of Saxony wished him to return to his 
former position. Ho accordingly once more 
took up his residence at Leipzig early in 
September (this time at No. 3 Konigsstrasse, 
on the first floor ’^), and his reappearance in the 
conductor’s place at the ox>cning concert in the 
Gowandhaus on Oct. 5 was tho signal for the 
old apjilause, and for hearty recognition from 
the audience and the press. The season was 
rendered peculiarly brilliant by the presence of 
Madame Schumann, and of Jenny Lind, who 
made her first appearance in Leipzig at tho 
subscription concert of Dec. 4. Miss Dolby 
also made her first appearance Oct. 23, sang 
frequently, and became a great favourite. 
Among the more important orchestral works of 
the season 1845-46 were Schumann’s sym- 
phony in B flat, and Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto (David), brought forward together on 
Oct. 23, 1845. 

After tho first concert he left for Berlin to 
produce his ‘CEdipus Coloneus,’ which was 
first performed at Potsdam on Nov. 1, and his 
* Athalie * at Charlottenbiirg, both being re- 
peated at Berlin. He returned to Leipzig on 

0 There are aevon of them, and they are given In th(5 iippendiz 
U>G. it M. p. 169. 

The hoiMe h>ui stnne been renumbered, and la now 21. 4 
bronze tablet on tbe front statea that he died there. 
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Deo 3, bringing Jenny Lind^ with him, and 
remained there till the close of the season, 
taking an active part in all that went on, includ- 
ing her farewell concert on Apr. 12, 1846 — the 
last occasion of his playing in public in Leipzig. 

At the end of 1845 a formal offer was made 
to Moscheles, at that time the fashionable piano- 
forte-teacher in London, to settle in Leipzig 
as professor of the pianoforte in the Con- 
servatorium. He took time to consider so im- 
portant an offer, and on Jan. 25, 1846, with 
a sacrifice of income and position which does 
his artistic feeling the highest honour, decided 
in its favour. Mendelssohn’s connexion with 
the school was no sinecure. Ho had at this 
time two classes — pianoforte and composition.* 
The former numbered about half-a-dozen pupils, 
and had two lessons a week of two hours each. 
The lessons were given collectively, and among 
the works studied during the term were 
Hummers ‘Septuor’; three of Beethoven’s 
sonatas ; preludes and fugues of Bach ; Weber’s 
Concertstiick and sonata in C; Chopin’s studies. 
The composition class had one lesson a week of 
the same length. The pupils wrote composi- 
tions of all kinds, which be looked over and beard 
and criticised in their presoiuje. Ho would some- 
times play a whole movement on the same 
subjects, to show how they might have been 
better developed. Occasionally he would make 
them modulate from one key to another at the 
piano, or extemporise on given themes, and 
then would himstdf treat the same themes. He 
was often extrenudy irritable : * Toller Kerl, 
so spielen die Katzen ! ’ or (in p]nglish, to an 
English pupil) ‘ Very ungentleman like modula- 
tions ! ’ etc. But he was always perfectly 
natural. A favourite exercise of his was to 
write a theme on the blackboard, and then 
make each pupil add a counterpoint ; the task 
of course increasing in difficulty with each addi- 
tion. On one occ;asion the last of the pupils 
found it impossible to add a single note, and 
after long consideration shook his head and gave 
in. ‘ Vou can’t tell where to place the next 
note ? ’ said Mendelssohn. ‘ No.* ‘ 1 am glad of 
that,’ w^as the reply, ‘ for neither can I.’ But 
in addition to the work of his classes, a great 
deal of miscellaneous work fell upon him as 
virtual head of the School. Minute lists of the 
attendance and conduct of the pupils, drawn up 
by him, still remain to attest the thorough way in 
which he did his duty, and we have Moscheles’s 
express testimony * that during the overwhelm- 
ing work of this summer he never neglected his 
pupils.* But it was another ounce added to 
his load. The fixed labour, the stated hours, 
when combined with his composition, his corre- 
spondence, his hospitality, and all his other 
pursuits, were too much, and to his intimate 

* ■RnckBtro’H Information. 

* Thin Infonimiion I owe to Mr. Otto Ooldaohmldt and Mr. W. B. 
Kockfdro. who Wluuged to both of hl« clanaes. o. * /l/o*. 11. 162. 

* The F.nKllHh pupllx for 1B44 and 1846 embraced the namee of 
Elite, Wells, fiasker, Asoher aud Itocksuo. 


friends he complained bitterly of the strain, and 
expressed his earnest wish to give up all work 
and worry, and devote himself entirely to his 
Art — ^in his own words, to shut himself into his 
room and write music till he was tired, and 
then w’alk out in the fresh air.® 

Production of ‘Elijah.’ — ^Meantime 
‘ Elijah’ ® was fast becoming a realised fact : by 
May 23, 1846,’ the first part was quite finished, 
and six or eight numbers of the second part 
written, and a largo portion despatched to Lon- 
don to be translated by Bartholomew.® ‘ I am 
jumping about my room for joy,’ he writes to 
a very dear friend ® on the completion of part I. 
‘ If it only turns out half as good as 1 fancy it is, 
how pleased I shall bo ! ’ And yet, much as the 
oratorio engrossed him, he was corresponding 
with Mme. Birch-Pfeiffer about an opera, and 
writes to the same friend as if the long-dosirod 
libretto were virtually within his grasp. At 
this date he interrupted his work for three weeks 
to conduct a succession of performances on the 
Rhine — at Aix-la-Chapollo (the Lower Rhino 
Festival, May 31- June 2) for the seventh and 
last time ; at Diisseldorf, a soiree ; at Liege, 
on Corpus Christi Day, June 1 1 , his hymn ‘Lauda 
Sion,’ composed expressly for that occasion, and 
dated Fob. 10, 1846; and at Cologne the first 
ft^stival of the Cerman-Flemish association, 
for which ho had composed a Fostgesang on 
Schiller’s poem ‘ An die Kiinstler ’ (op. 68). His 
reception throughout this tour was rapturous, 
and delighted him. The throe "weeks were one 
continued scene of excitement. Every moment 
not taken up in rehearsing or performing made 
some demand on his strength. He was in the 
highest spirits all the time, but the strain must 
have boon groat, and was sure to bo felt sooner 
or later. It will all be found in a delightful 
letter to Fanny of Juno 27, 1846.^^ 

On June 26 he is again at Leipzig, writing to 
Moscheles to protest against the exclusion from 
the band at Birmingham of some players who had 
been imjiertinent to him at the Philharmonic in 
1 844.^* The summer was unusually hot, and his 
friends well remember how exhaust-ed ho often 
became over his close work. But he kept his 
time. The remainder of the oratorio was in Bar- 
tholomew’s hands by the latter part of July^®; 
the instrumental parts were copied in Leipzig, 
and rehearsed by Mendelssohn there on Aug. 5. 

5 Z, to Jenny Lind. 

9 On June 11, 1845. the Committee of the Birmingham Musical 
Festival Invited him to conduct all the performances, and to 
' provide a new oratorio, or other music ft>r the occasion.* He 
declined to conduct the Festival, and added in an English letter • 
* Since some time 1 have hegun an oratorlt>. and hope T shall he 
able to bring It out for the first time at your Festival.’ This proved 
to be ‘ Elijah.' (HM. of ' FAijah: p. 31 «t acff.) 

7 Z. to Schubring, May 23. 1846. 

8 Z. to Moore ; PoVco, p. 241. ® %TcnnT Lind. 

w On this occasion he disco ve.red the two redundant bars in the 
Trio of Beethoven’s (' minor Symphony, which had remained 
unoorrected, notwithstanding Beethoven’s protest to the publishers 
in 1810. See Musical World, May 26, J860, p. 328 ; also Sir George 
Grove’s BoethmHfn and his Nina Symphonies (Novello, 1896), p. 174. 

11 F.Af. ill. 239-43. See also Chorley’a Jfodern German Jfufic, ii. 
320-50. 

18 Z. to Moscheles, Juno 26. 1846. 

IS (The long and minute correspondence (entirely in English) with 
Bartholomew, together wdih an important letter in fauaimile, will 
b« toiliul In the Mitt, of ' JttliJah,* chapters iii. and v.) 
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One of the last things he did before leaving was to 
give his consent to the publication of some of 
Fanny’s compositions, which, owing to his ‘tre- 
mendous reverence for print,’ he had always op- 
posed,^ and now only agreed to reluctantly.^ 
He arrived in London, for the ninth time, 
on the evening of Aug. 17 or 18, had a trial 
rehearsal with piano at Moscheles’s house, two 
band rehearsals at Hanover Square Rooms, 
went to Birmingham on Sunday the 23rd, had 
full rehearsals on Monday morning and Tuesday 
evening, and the oratorio was performed on 
the morning of Wednesday, Aug. 26. The 
Town Hall was densely crowded, and it was 
observed that the sun burst forth and lit up 
the scene as Mendelssohn took his place,^ amid 
a deafening roar of applause from band, chorus 
and audience. Staudigl was the Elijah, and 
Charles Lockey sang the air ‘ Then shall the 
righteous ’ in a manner which called forth 
Mendelssohn’s warmest praise.^ ‘ No work of 
mine,’ says he in the long letter w’hich he 
wrote his brother the same evening — 

* no work of mine ever went so admirably at the first 
performance, or was received with such enthusiasm 
both by musicians and tiie i)ub]ic, as this.' ‘ I never 
in my life heard a better performance — no, nor so 
good, and almost doubt if 1 can ever hear one like it 
again.' ‘ 

No leas than four choruses and four airs were 
encored.® The applause at the conclusion of 
both first and second parts was enormous — 
almost grotesquely so ; and an old member ’ of 
the band well remembered the eagerness with 
which Mendelssohn shook hands with all who 
could get near him in the artists’ room, thanking 
them warmly for the performance. He returned 
to London with Mr. and Mrs. Moscholes, ‘ on 
purpose for a fish dinner at J..ovogrovo’8,’ spent 
four days at Ramsgate with the Beneckes ‘ to 
eat crabs,’® and on Sept. 6 recrossed the 
Channel with Staudigl. His visit this time had 
been one of intense hard w ork, as any one who 
knows what it is to achieve the first performance 
of a great work for solos, chorus and orchestra 
will readily understand. And the strain was un- 
remitting, for, ovdng partly to Moschelos’s ill- 
ness, he had no relaxation, or next to none. In 
consequence he was so tired as to bo compelled 
to rest three times between Ostend and Leip- 
zig.® It is a sad contrast to the buoyancy of 
the similar journey ten years before.^® 

But notwithstanding the success of the ora- 
torio the reader will hardly believe that he 
himself was satisfied with his work. Quite the 
contrary. His letter to Klingomann of Dec. 6 
shows the eagerness with which he went about 
his corrections.^^ The oratorio was then en- 


1 X. to hia mother, June 2, 1837. « F.M. ill. 234. a B. p. 51. 

* L. to Panl. dat^ ‘BlrrainRham, Auiz. 26, 1846,' the day of 
the performance. a Ibid. 

« Mrs. Moacheles says 11 pieces ; Mm. ii. 167. 

^ Mr. J. T. Wlllv. 8 F.M. lU. 244. • Ibid. lU. 244. 

•0 X. to his mother, Oct. 4, 1837. 

u For a detailed examination by Mr. Joseph Bennett of the 
alterations In the oratorio, see Mum. T. from Oct. 1882 to Apr. 1883 
Inclunive. Also Hiat. of ' flliiah' A MS. copy of the orlKlnnl full 
•core, in a oopyist’s band, is in the poesetwion of Messrs. Novello. 


graved, and published by Simrock of Berliit, 
and Ewer & Co., London, in June 1847. 

Meantime Mendelssohn had been again re* 
minded of his duties at Berlin by an urgent 
command from the King to set the German 
Liturgy to music. This (still in MS.), and an 
anthem or motet (published as op. 79, No. 5), 
both for double choir, are respectively dated 
Oct. 28 and Oct. 5, 1846. A song for the Ger- 
mans in Lyons — dear to him as the birthplace 
of his wife — and a Psalrn-tuno for the French 
Reformed Church in Frankfort, are dated the 
8th and 9th of the same month. On Oct. 21 
the Moscheleses arrive at Leipzig, and Moscholes 
begins his duties as professor of pianoforte- 
playing and composition. Gade again con- 
ducted the Gewandhaus Concerts for this season. 
A trace of Mendelssohn’s interest in them re- 
mains in a pianoforte accompaniment to the 
E major violin prelude of Bach,^® which he 
evidently wrote for David’s performance at the 
concert of Nov. 12, 1846. The MS. is dated 
the day before, and is amongst David’s papers.^* 
During October and November he was very 
much occupied with the illness of his faithful 
servant Johann Krebs, to whom lie was deeply 
attached — ‘ mein braver guter Diener,’ as he 
calls him — and whose death, on Nov. 23, dis- 
tressed him much. It was another link in the 
chain of losses which was ultimately to drag 
him down. Fortunately ho had again, as at 
the time of his raotlior’s death, some mechanic;al 
work to which he could turn. This time it was 
the comparison of the original autograph parts 
of Bach’s B minormass with his (Mendelssohn’s) 
score of the same work.^® As time w’cnt on, 
however, he was able to aj^ply himself to more 
independent tasks, and by Doc. 6 w^as again 
hard at work on the alterations of ‘ Elijah.’ ^® 
Since the middle of October he had been in 
communication with Lumley,^^ then lessee of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, as to an opera 
to bo founded by Scribe on The Tempest^ 
already tried by Iminermann ; and a l(.)ng cor- 
respondence between himself. Scribe and Lum- 
ley appears to have taken place, no doubt ex- 
haustive on his part. It came to nothing, from 
his dissatisfaction with the libretto,^® but it was 
accompanied by extreme and long-continued 
annoyance, owing to his belief that the oi)era 
was announced in London as if he were under 
a contract to complete it, and that for the 
season of 1847.^® Tie was at this moment more 
or loss committed to the subject of ‘ Loreloy,’ 

W Op. 78. No. 3. 

l)orfTeI> ThnmatiMfbM VertfiehnUi drr In«trum$ntdlwerk« ron 
J. B, Back, No. 834. The ITclmle la well known in I.onrlon throiiRh 
Joachim’s j)laylni{ of it. 

n • An F. David znr und aus der Krlnneruni; nledcrRearhrie>>en 
F. M. B. Leipzig d. llte Nov. 1846.’ This (which with many 
other things In this article T owe to mv friend Mr. T*aul David) looks 
as If the acnonipaniment had been originally extemporised. 

15 X. to Klingemann, Dec. 6, 1846. 

M Ibid. 

17 Lnmley’s BeminUeenees, p. 166. 

H Ibid. p. J68. 

W Long letters to Influential London friends are In existence, fuU 
of bitter complaints — most Justly founded, if bis Information wai 
omrreot. 
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on which he had communicated with Geibel 
the poet as early as the preceding April. ^ Geibel, 
a friend of Mendelssohn’s and a warm admirer 
of his wife’s, was at work on the book and com- 
pleted it at the beginning of 1847. 

Mendelssohn occasionally conducted the later 
Gewandhaus concerts of this season, and some 
of the programmes were of special interest, such 
as two historical concerts on Feb. 18 and 25, 
1847. One of those gave him the opportunity 
to write a charming letter to the daughter of 
Reichardt,®a composer for whom lie always had 
a special fondness, and whoso Morning Hymn 
(from Milton) had been performed at the Festi- 
val at Cologne in 1835 at his instance. 

This was not on the whole a satisfactory 
autumn. After the extra hard work of the 
spring and summer, especially the tremendous 
struggle against time in finishing ‘ Elijah,* he 
ought to have had a long and complete rest, 
like that which so revived him in 1844 ; where- 
as the autumn was spent at Leipzig, a less con- 
genial spot than Frankfort, and, as we have 
shown, in the midst of grave anxiety and per- 
petual business, involving a correspondence 
which those only can appreciate who have seen 
its extent, and the length of the lett^ers, and 
the care and neatness with which the w’hole is 
registered and arranged by his own hands. 
Knowing w’hat ultimately happened, it is ob- 
vious that this want of rest, coming after so 
much stress, must have told seriously upon him. 
He himself appears to have felt the necessity of 
lessoning his labours, for w(; are told that he 
had plans for giving up all stated and uncon- 
gtmial duty, and doing only what ho felt dis- 
posed to do ; for building a house in Frankfort,^ 
so as to pass the sumimu’ there, and the winter 
in IkTlin with his sistms, and thus in some 
iiKiastire revive the old family life to which ho 
so strongly urges his brother-in-law in a remark- 
able letter of this time.'* Nothing, however, 
could stop the cuiTcnt of his musical power. 
He was at work on ‘ Christus,’ the new oratorio.® 
As Kapellmeister to the King of Saxony he had 
to arrange and conduct the court concerts at 
Dresden ; and ho took a large part in the 
management of the Gew'andhaus concerts this 
season, though suffering much from his head, 
and being all the time under the care of his 
doctor.® How minutely, too, he did his duty 
at this time as chief of the Consorvatorium is 
shown by a MS. memorandum, dated Jan. 10, 
1847, containing a long list of students, with 
full notes of their faults, and of the recom- 
mendations to be made to their professors. 

His enjoyment of life is still very keen, and 
his birthday was celebrated with an immense 
amount of fun. His wife, and her sister, Mrs. 
8chunck — a special favourite of Mendelssohn’s 
— ^gave a comic scene in the Frankfort dialect ; 

* Dev. p, 276. * L. Pcb. 1847, p. 388, EnglUh ed. 

• Dev. p. 291, * L. to DlrichlH, Jan. 4, 1847. 

s Dev. p. 290. * Lttmpadiut, p. 131. 


and Joachim (as Paganini), Moscheles (as a 
cook) and Mrs. Moscheles acted an impromptu 
charade on the word ‘ Gewandhaus.’ Happily 
no presentiment disturbed them ; and the 
master of the house was as uproarious as if he 
had fifty birthdays before him. On Good 
Friday (Apr. 2) he conducted ‘ St. Paul * at 
Leipzig, and shortly afterwards — for the tenth, 
and alas I the last time — was once more in 
England, where he had an engagement with 
the Sacred Harmonic Society to conduct three 
(subsequently increased to four) performances 
of ‘ Elijah ’ in its revised form.’ 

One of those kindnesses which endeared him 
so peculiarly to his friends belongs to this time. 
Madame Frege had a son dangerously ill, and 
was unable to hear the performance of ‘ St. 
Paul.* * Na nun,’ said he, ‘ don’t distress your- 
self ; when ho gets out of danger I’ll come with 
Cecile and play to you all night.* And ho went, 
began with Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight ’sonata, and 
played on for three hours, ending with his own 
‘ Variations serieuses.’ A day or two afterwards, 
he left, travelled to London with Joachim,® and 
reached the Klingemanns* house on Monday 
evening, Apr. 12. The performances of ‘ Elijah ’ * 
took place at Exeter Hall on the lOth, 23rd, 
28th, with a fourth on the 30th. The Queen 
and Prince Albert were present on the 23rd, 
and it was on that oc-c-asion that the Prince 
wrote the note in his programme book, address- 
ing Mendelssohn as a second Elijah, faithful to 
the worship of true Art though encompassed 
by the idolaters of Baal, which has often been 
printed.^® In the interval Mendelssohn paid 
a vi.sit to Manchester for a performance of 
‘ Elijah ’ on the 20th, and anoth(‘r to Birming- 
ham, where ho rehearsed and conducted the 
oratorioat the Town Hall on the 27th.*^ Hecon- 
ducted his ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ mu.sic 
and Scotch Symphony at tin; Philharmonic on 
Apr. 26, and played Beethoven’s G major con- 
certo with even more than his usual brilliancy 
and dcilicacy. Ho probably never played that 
beautiful concerto — ‘ my old cheval de bataille,' 
as he called it years before — more splendidly 
than ho did on this occasion. To a friend 
who told him so after the performance he re- 
plied ; ‘ I was de.sirous to play well, for there 
wore two ladies present whom ' I particularly 
wished to please, and they were the Queen and 
Jenny Lind.* A little trait remembered by 
more than one who hoard the performance, is 
that during the cadenza to the first movement 
— a long and elaborate one, and, as before (see 

7 The cnRatreinent for one performance had been tendered as early 
an Sept. 14 ; nee Mentlelssohn’n reply of Oct. 7, 18tfi, to the letter of 
the Hcorct.’iry to the Society (Thoman Brewer) of that date, in Polko, 
p. 227. The other two were proponed Jan. 26, and nrranped for 
netween that date and Mar. 10. 1847 ; nee the letter of that date to 
BartlKiiomcw, Polko, p. ?29. The fourth wan an afterthought. 

8 Muxlral WorM, Apr. 17, 1847. 

• The flrnt In the revised form. 

w L, t«i Paul. Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Coneori 
I. 489. 

« Letter to Moore, dated ' Manchester, Apr. 21, 1847/ In Polka 
p. 244. The performance was by the Hargnuiyes Choral Society. 

18 For the benefit of Mr. Stlmpnon, the organist. 

18 William Bartholomew. 
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p. 408), entirely extempore, Costa, who con- 
ducted, raised his baton, thinking that it was 
coming to an end, on which Mendelssohn looked 
up, and held up one of his hands, as much as to 
say, ‘ Not yet.’ 

On May 1 ho lunched at the Prussian em- 
bassy and played, and also played for more 
than two hours at Buckingham Palace in the 
presence of the Queen and Prince Albert only. 
On the 4th, at the Beethoven Quartet Society, 
he played Beethoven’s thirty -two variations, 
without book, his own C minor trio, and a Song 
without Words ; and the same evening was at 
the opera at Jenny Lind’s debut. On the even- 
ing of the 5th at the Antient Concert he played 
on the organ a prelude and fugue on the name 
of Bach. The morning of the 6th he spent at 
Lord Ellesmere’s picture-gallery, and in the 
afternoon played to his friends the Bunsens and 
a distinguished company, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, at the Prussian embassy. He 
left the room in great emotion, and without the 
power of saying farewell.^ The same day he 
wrote a Song without Words in the album of 
Lady Caroline Cavendish, and another in that 
of the Hon. Miss Cavendish, since published as 
op. 102, No. 2, and op. 85, No. 5, respectively. 
On the 8th ho took leave of the Queen and 
Prince Albert at Buckingham Palace, and left 
London the same evening, much exhausted, 
with the Klingemanns. Ho had indeed, to use 
his own words, ‘ stayed too long here already.’ * 

It was observed at this time by one ® who 
evidently knew him well, that though in the 
evening and when excited by playing, he looked 
as he had done on former visits, yet that by day- 
light his face showed sad traces of wear and a 
look of premature old age. He crossed on 
Sunday, the 9th, to Calais, drove to Ostend, 
and on the 11th was at Cologne.* At Herbos- 
thal, through the extra zeal of a police official, 
who mistook him for a Dr. Mendelssohn of 
whom the police were in search, he was stopp<id 
on his road, seriously annoyed, and compelled 
to write a long statement which must have cost 
him as much time and labour as to compose an 
overture. 

Breakdown in Health. — He had been only 
a day or two in Frankfort when he received the 
news of the sudden death of his sister Fanny at 
Berlin on May 14. It was broken to him too 
abruptly, and acting on his enfeebled frame 
completely overcame him. With a shriek he 
fell to the ground, and remained insensible for 
some time. It was the third blow of the kind 
that he had received, a blow perhaps harder to 
bear than either of the others, inasmuch as 
Fanny was his sister, more of his own age, and 
he himself was older, more worn, and less able 
in the then weak state of his nerves to sustain 
the shock. In his own words, ‘ a great chapter 

t Life of Buwen, 11. 129, ISO. > B. p. 06. 

> Mrum’t Magtuine, Deo. 1847, p. 782. * Mn. yungomMn. 


was ended, and neither title nor beginning of 
the next were written.’ * 

Early in June, as soon as he had sufficiently 
recovered to move, the whole family (with Frl. 
Jung as governess, and Dr. Klengel as tutor) 
went to Baden-Baden, where they were joined 
by Paul and Hensel ; thence by Schaffhausen 
to Lucerne, Thun and Interlaken, in and about 
which they made some stay. To Felix the 
relief was long in coming. On July 7, though 
well, and often even cheerful, he was still unable 
to do any musical work, write a proper letter, or 
recover a consistent frame of mind. He worked 
at his drawing with more than usual assiduity 
at this time. Thirteen large water-colour pic- 
tures illustrate the journey, beginning with tw’o 
views of the Falls of Schailhausen (June 27 and 
29), and ending with one of Interlaken (Sept. 4). 
Many of them are very highly finished, and all 
are works which no artist need hesitate to sign. 
They are on a larger scale than any of his previ- 
ous sketches, and there is a certainty about the 
drawing, and a solidity in the perspective, 
which show how well ho understood what he 
was about. The same love of form that shines 
so conspicuously in his great symphonies is 
there, and the details are put in, like the oboe 
and clarinet phrases in his scores, as if he loved 
every stroke. They are really beautiful works. 
In addition to these finished drawings, he 
sketched a good deal in Indian ink.® 

In the middle of the month Paul and Hensel 
returned home, but Felix and his family re- 
mained till ►September.'^ Meantime the world 
was going on, regardless of private troubles ; 
friends visited him, and plans for music began 
to crowd round him. Among the former were 
Professor Graves ® and his wife, Mr. Groto the 
historian — old friends, the last of whom had 
taken a long journey on purpose to see him * — 
and Chorley the musical critic. He had re- 
ceived a request from the Philharmonic Society 
for a symphony for 1848 ; an application to 
write a piece for the opening of the Philhar- 
monic Hall, Liverpool ; had a new cantata 
in view for Frankfort, and something for the 
inauguration of Cologne Cathedral. ‘ Elijah * 
was to bo given under his baton both at Berlin 
(Nov. 3) and Vienna — at the latter with Jenny 
Lind — and the long-cherished opera exercised 
its old charm over him. But his nerves wore 
still too weak to bear any noise, and he suffered 
much from headache and weariness ; his piano 
was ‘ not for playing, but for trying a chord,’ 
‘ it was the very worst he had ever touched in 
his life,’ and he shrank from the organ at 
Fribourg when proposed to him.^* The organ 
in the village church of Ringgonberg, on the 
lake of Brienz, was his only resource, and it was 

« Z. to Robecka, July 7, 1847. « L. to Paul, Aug. 3, 1847. 

7 Chorley’8 Uodorn German Mtuic, 11, 884. 

B Afterwards Bishop of Limerick (sec UaAVtca). 

» Pereonal Life of G. Gtote, p. 176, 

IB L. to Chorley. Jiily 19, 1847, In C. 11. 67 ; (sec d\)io Mutieal Worli, 
Jan. 8, 1848, p. 27). n Pertonal Life of 0. Qrote, p. 177. 

u Mod, Germ, Mueie, U. 394. 
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there that for the last time in his life he touched 
the organ keys. He put aside the music for 
Liverpool, ‘ for the present,’ and declined the 
request of the Philharmonic, ^ on the ground 
that a work for the Society ought not to boar 
the least trace of the hurry and bustle in which 
ho would have to live for the rest of the year, 
^t the same time he was much agitated at the 
itate of home politics, which were very threaten- 
ing, and looked with apprehension on the future 
of Germany. For himself he returned strongly 
to the plans already alluded to at the end of 
1846, of giving up playing and concert-giving, 
and other exciting and exacting business, and 
taking life more easily, and more entirely as he 
liked.'-* 

Last Works. — At length the power of appli- 
cation came, and he began to write music. We 
shall not bo far wrong in taking the intensely 
mournful and agitated string quartet in F 
minor (op. 80) as the first distinct utterance of 
his distress. This over, he arrived by degrees 
at a happier and more oven mental condition, 
though witli paroxysms of intense grief and 
distress. The contrast between the gaiety and 
spirit of his former letters and the sombre, 
apathetic tone of those which are preserved 
from this time, is most remarkable, and im- 
possible to bo overlooked. It is as if the man 
wore ‘ brokers, ’ * and accepted his lot without 
an idea of resistance. He continually recurred 
to the idea of retirement from all active life but 
composition. 

Of the music which is due to this time we 
find, besides the quartet just mentioned, an 
andante and scherzo in E major and A minor, 
'vhich form the first movemcuits of op. 81 ; the 
fragments of ‘ Londey ’ * and of ‘ Christus ’ ® ; 
a Te Deum,® Jubilate, Magnificat and Nunc 
dirnittis for four voices (op. 69), which he began 
before going to London, and finished in Baden- 
Baden on J uno 1 2, and a few songs, such as ‘ Ich 
wandre fort ’ (op. 71, No. 6). 

With the close of the summer the party re- 
turned homewards, and on Sept. 1 7 were again 
in Leipzig.’ He found there a new Broadwood 
grand piano which had been forwarded by the 
firm during his absence in Switzerland, and is 
said to have played upon it for several hours. 
Those who knew him best found him ‘ unaltered 
in mind, and when at the piano or talking about 

i Letter to Philharmonic Socloty, Interlaken, Aug. 27, 1847 ’ 
(printed In the programme-book of the concert given Feb. 0. 1880). 

* Mod. Oerman Mutie. 11. 392 ; Dev. p. 27*2. 

8 ThlH expreaalon woa uaeil to the writer by T)r. Klengel, the 
tutor of hlA iKiyH, who was coiiHtantly with him during the last two 
or three yenrfl of his life, and know him intimately. Dr. Klengel 
died In Nov. 1879. 

4 The completed and published portions of ' I.orelev ’ are the 
finale to Act 1, an Are Marfa, sop. and chonu (sc. 3), and a vintagers' 
chorus (sc 4). Portions of scenes 2 and 7 were left more or less 
advanced towards completion. The finale has been frequently 
staged in (lermony. 

8 * Chris lus ' had been projected to form the third of a trilogy with 
' St. Paul ' and ' Elijah.' During this last visit to Switzerland, 
8 numbers of recitative and chorus were sufficiently completed to 
be published os op. 97 (No. 20 nosth. works). The fragments wore 
first heard at the Birmingham Festival, Sept. 8, 1852. 

8 Mendelssohn appears to have composed the Te Deum fifteen 
years earlier, though he may have rewritten it in 1847. See his 
letter (itt English) of Aug. 22, 1882, In Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 11,730, 
fol. 129 ; printed In Mum, T„ Oot. 1003, p. 662. 7 Mot. ii. 177. 


music still all life and fire.’ ® During these daya 
he played to Dr. Schleinitz a new string quartet, 
complete except the slow movement, w'hich was 
to be a sot of variations — but not yet put on 
paper. He took leave of Mr. Buxton (Ewer & 
Co.) one of his English publishers, with the 
words ‘ You shall have plenty of music from 
me ; I will give you no cause to complain.’ ® 
But such moments of vivacity would be fol- 
lowed by great depression, in which he could 
not bear to speak or to be spoken to even by 
old friends. He was much changed in look, and 
he who before was never at rest, and whose 
hands wore always in motion, now often sat 
dull and Ustless, without moving a finger. ‘ He 
had aged, looked pale and weary, walked less 
quickly than before, and was more intensely 
affected by every passing thing than ho used to 
be.* Also he complained of the oppressive air 
of the town.^® And yet, not even those most 
near him appear to have realised the radical 
and alarming change for the worse which had 
taken place in his strength. 

Illness and Death. — The Gowandhaus 
concerts began on Oct. 3, but he took no part 
in them, and loft the conducting to his old 
colleague Rietz. A friend recollects his saying 
how happy ho was — ‘ as cheerful as a set of 
organ -passages ’ — that he had not to make 
out the programmes. Ho dreaded all public 
music, and complained much, though blaming 
himself as not deserving the happiness he had 
in his ‘ dear Cecile ’ and in the recovery of his 
boy Felix. Ho had been to Berlin for a week, 
very shortly after his return, and the sight of 
his sister’s rooms, exactly as she loft them, had 
agitated him extremely,^^ ‘ and almost neutral- 
ised the benefits of his Swiss retirement.’ He 
had definitely given up the performance of 
‘ Elijah ’ at Berlin, but was bent on under- 
taking that at Vienna on Nov. 14,“ where he 
was to hoar his friend Jenny Lind in the music 
which he had written for her voice. On the 
morning of Oct. 9, ho called on the Moschelcses 
and walked with them to the Rosenthal. He 
was at first much depressed, but it went off, 
and he became for the moment almost gay. 
After this he went to Madame Frege’s house, 
and hero his depression returned, and worse 
than before. His object was to consult her as 
to the selection and order of the songs in op. 
71,^* which he was about to publish — one of the 
minute matters in which he was so fastidious 


8 Mot. 11. p. 177. 

8 For extracts from hla long and pleogant correnpondence with 
Mr. Biixiou (Ewer fc Vn.), Afua. T. of Jan. and Mar. 1903, pp. 
20, 167. A memorial window. Jointly to commemorate Mendelsaoho 
and Buxton, bin Engliah publiaber, baa been placed lu the chance 
of Oranfard Church, Mlddleaex. 

10 Lampadiut, pp. 134, 151. 

11 Mme. Frege ; Mot. ll. 181. 18 B. p. 67. 

18 The lact letter atuck into the laat (the 29th) of hia green volumes 
la from FlanhholT of Vienna on thU aublect, and la dated Oct, 29. 
It must have been received too late to have been read by him. 

14 ()f the aeven songs which be brought, the * Alideutachca Frhh- 
llngalled,' though put on paper on Oct. 7, was compnaed in the 
summer. The ‘ Nacnilled ' was compf»8crt and written for Schleinltz's 
birthday. Oct. 1. and ia therefore virtually Mendelssohn's last com* 
pnaltioh. * An odd birthday present,* said he to Mme. Frege, ' bufe 
I like It much, for I feel so dreary.* 
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and difficult to satisfy. She sang them to him 
several times, they settled the order, and then 
he said he must hear them once more, and after 
that they would study ‘ Elijah ’ ; she left the 
room for lights, and on her return found him 
on the sofa shivering, his hands cold and stiff, 
his head in violent pain. He then went homo, 
and the attack continued ; leeches were ap- 
plied, and by the 15th he had recovered so 
far as to listen with interest to the details of 
the reception of Hiller’s now opera at Dresden, 
and actually to make plans for his Vienna 
journey. 

On the 25th ho writes to his brother in the 
old affectionate vein. Ho is taking tonics, but 
Paul’s face would do him more good than the 
bitterest medicine. He was not, however, 
destined to speak to him again. On the 28th 
ho was so much better as to take a walk with 
his wife, but it was too much, and shortly 
afterwards he had a second attack, and on 
Nov. 3 another, which last deprived him of 
consciousness. He lingered through the next 
day, fortunately without pain, and expired at 
y.24 P.M. on Thursday, Nov. 4, 1847, in the 
presence of his wife, his brother, Schloinitz, 
David and Moscheles. 

During the illness, the public feeling was 
•Mtcnse. Bulletins were issued, and the house 
was besieged by inquirers. After his death it 
was as if every one in the town had received 
a blow and sustained a personal loss. ‘It is 
lovely w'oather here,’ writes a young English 
student ^ to the York Couranty ‘ but an awful 
stillness prevails ; we feel as if the king w'ere 
dead. Clusters of people are seen speaking 
together in the streets.’ The streets were 
placarded at the corners with official announce- 
ments of his death, as if he had been a great 
officer of state. 

On the Friday and Saturday the public were 
allowed to see the dead body. On Sunday the 
7th it was taken to the Pauliner Church at 
Leipzig. A band preceded the hearse, playing 
the Song without Words in E minor (Book 5, 
No. 3), instrumented by Moscheles ; and after 
this came a student® of the Conservatorium 
with a cushion, on which lay a silver crown 
formerly presented to Mendelssohn by his 
pupils, and his Order ‘ pour le in6rite.’ The 
pall was borne by Moscheles, David, Haupt- 
mann and Gade ; the professors and pupils of 
the Conservatorium, the members of the 
Gew^andhaus orchestra, the chief functionaries 
of the Corporation and the University, and 
several guilds and societies accompanied the 
coffin, and Paul Mendelssohn was chief 
mourner. In the church the chorale * To thee, 
O Lord,’ and the chorus ‘ Happy and bkjst,’ 
from ‘ St. Paul,’ wore sung, a sermon or oration 
was dehvered by Herr Howard, the pastor of 

1 Bir TbomM Blmpnon CamidKe (see Cjucudok (4)). 

* Mr. de Bcatis. 


the Reformed Congregation, and the service 
closed with the concluding chorus of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion. At 10 P.M. the coffin 
was conveyed to the I.ieipzig station and trans- 
ported by rail to Berlin. On the road, during 
the night, it was met at Cothon by the choir of 
the place, under Thile their director, and at 
Dessau by Friedrich Schneider, who wiped 
away the recollection of early antagonisms by 
a farewell partsong, composed for the occasion, 
and sung by his ch oir at the station. The coffin 
arrived at Berlin at 7 a.m., and, after more 
funeral ceremonies, was deposited in the 
enclosed burial-place of the family in the Alte 
Droifaltigkeits Kirchhof, close outside the 
Hallethor. His tombstone is a cross. He 
rests between his boy Fc'lix and his sister 
Fanny. His father and mother are a short 
distance behind. 

The fifth Gowaiidhaus concert, which, it was 
piously observed, would natural!}^ have ended 
at the very moment of his death, was post- 
poned till Nov. 11, when, excepting the Eroica 
Symphony, which formed the secjond j)art ol 
the programme, it was entirely made up of the 
compositions of the departed master. Among 
them were the Nachtlied of Eichendorf (op. 
71, No. 6). sung by Madame Frege. 

In London the feeling, though naturally not 
so deep or so universal as in his native place, 
was yet both deep and wide. His visits had of 
late been so frequent, and the last one w'as so 
recent, and there was su(;h a vivid personality 
about him, such force and fire, and siudi a 
general tone of health and spirits, that no 
wonder we were startled by the news of his 
death. The tone of the press was more that of 
regret for a dear relation than of eulogy for a 
public? character. Each writer spoke as if ho 
intimately knew and loved the departed. This 
is especially conspicuous in the long notices of 
The Times and Athena>um, which are full not 
only of keen apjjniciation, but of deep personal 
sorrow. From his private friends 1 shall only 
permit myself two quotations. Mrs. Groto, 
writing nearly thirty years afterwards, names 
four friends whose deaths had occasioned her 
the most poignant sorrow of her life ; ana 
among these are Felix Mendelssohn, Alexis 
de Tocquovillo and John Stuart Mill. Mrs. 
Austin, the aunt of his early friends the Taylors, 
and herself one of his most intimate allies, in a 
tribute to his memory as beautiful as it is 
short, says : 

‘His is one of the rare characters which cannot bs 
known too intimately. Of him there is nothing to 
tell that is not honourai)le to his memory, consoling 
to his friends, profitable to all men. . . . If I admired 
him as an artist, I was no less struck by his childlike 
simplicity and sportiveness, his deference to age, 
his readiness to bend his genius to give pleasure to 
the humble and ignorant ; the vivacity and fervour 
of his admiration for everything good and great, ids 
cultivated intellect, refined tastes, and noble sent!' 
ments.’ • 


> Frater't Magazine, Apr. 1848, p. 426. 
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Nor was the public regret out of proportion 
to that of his intimate friends. We are not 
perhaps prone to bo very demonstrative over 
artists, especially over musicians ; but this was 
a man who had wound himself into our feelings 
as no other musitnan had done since Handel. 
What Handel’s songs, the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith,’ and other harpsichord pieces, had done 
for the English public in 1740, that Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs without Words, and partsongs, 
had done in 1840, and they had already made 
his name a beloved household word in many a 
family circle both in town and country. He 
had been for long looked upon as half an 
Englishman. Ho spoke English well, ho wrote 
letters and familiar notes in our tongue freely ; 
ho showed himself in the ])rovincos ; his first 
important work was founded on Shakespeare, 
his last was brought out in England, at so 
peculiarly Jilnglish a town as Birmingham ; 
and his Scotch Symphony and ‘ Hebrides * 
overture showed how deeply the scenery of 
Britain had influenced him. And, perhaps 
more than this, ’there vero in the singular 
purity of his life, in his known devotion to his 
wife and family, and his general high and un- 
Belfish character, the things most essential to 
procure liim both the esteem and affection of 
the English people. 

The Sacred Harmonic So(‘iety, the only 
Society in London having concerts at that 
period of the year, performed ‘ Elijah ’ on 
Nov. 17, pr(‘cedod by the Dead March in ‘ Saul,’ 
and with the band and chorus all dressed 
in black. At Manchester and Birmingham 
similar honours were paid to the departed com- 
poser. In (Jermany commemorative concerts 
{7'odtenfeier) were given at Berlin, Vienna, 
Frankfort, Hamburg and many other places. 
His bust was set up in the Theatre at Berlin, 
and his profile in the Gewandhaus at Leipzig. 
The first concert of the Conservatoire at Paris, 
on Jan. 9, 1848, was entitled ‘ A la memoire 
de F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,’ and comprised 
the Scotch Symphony and ‘Hebrides’ overture, 
the violin concerto, and airs from ‘ St. Paul.* 
Among the very numerous letters of condolence 
addressed to his widtjw we will only mention 
those from Queen Victoria, the King of Prussia 
and the King of Saxony. 


Posthumous Publications. — Two works 
wore in the printers’ hands at the time of 
Mendelssohn’s death — the Six Songs (op. 71) 
and the Six Kindcjrstucke (op. 72), known in 
England as ‘ Christmas pieces.’ These were 
quickly published. Then there was a pause, 
and at length, as he had left no will, Madame 
Mendelssohn confided to a kind of committee, 
composed of her husband’s most intimate 
musical friends, the task of deciding which 
pieces out of the immense mass of MS. 
music should be published, and of supervising 

VOL. in 


the publication. Those gentlemen were Dr, 
Schloinitz, the acting member of the council of 
the Conaervatoriura, David, Moacholes and 
Hauptmann, all resident in Leipzig, with Paul 
Mendelssohn in Berlin, and Julius Rietz in 
Dresden. The instrumental works then (1847) 
in MS. embraced the Trumpet overture (1825) 
and Reformation Symphony (1830), the Italian 
Symphony (1833), the overture to ‘ Ruy Bias ’ 
(1839), two sets of pianoforte variations (1841), 
the quintet in B flat (1845), the quartet in F 
minor (1847), and fragments of another quartet 
in E, Songs without Words, and other pianoforte 
pieces. The vo(‘al works comprised the Lieder- 
spiol ‘ Hoimkehr aus der Fremde ’ (1829), the 
concert-aria ‘ Infolice ’ (1843), the music to 
‘ Athalie’ andto ‘ GRdipusColoneus’ (both 1845), 
‘ Lauda Sion ’ (1846), fragments of the opera 
‘ Loreley,’ and of the oratorio ‘ Christus,’ on 
which ho had been at work not long before his 
death. Psalms and Spriiche for voices with and 
without accompaniment, songs and partsongs. 

The work of publication began with ‘ Lauda 
Sion,’ which appeared as op. 73, in Feb. 1848. 
This was followed by ‘ Athalie,’ and by other 
w'orks, dowui to the four partsongs which form 
op. 100, and No. 29 of the posthumous works, 
which came out in Jan. 1852. Here a payise 
took place. 

In the meantime, borne down by her groat 
loss, and also by the death of her third boy, 
Felix, in 1851, Madame Mendelssohn herself 
died on Sept. 25, 1853. The manuscripts then 
came into the hands of Dr. Carl Mendelssohn, 
the eldest son, and after some years publication 
recommenced wdth the Trumpet overture, 
which appeared in 1867, and continued at inter- 
vals down to the ‘ Rosponsorium et Hymnus ’ 
(op. 121), and other works without opus 
numbers. 

Many of the pieces referred to in the above 
enumeration are included in the series of MS. 
volumes already mentioned. Forty-four of 
those volumes were deposited in the Imperial 
Library at Berlin, in pursuance of an arrange- 
ment dated Doc. 23, 1877, by which, in ex- 
change for the possession of them, the German 
government agreed with the Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy family to found tw^o perpetual scholar- 
ships of 1500 marks (£75) per annum each, ten- 
able for four years, for the education of students 
of music elected by competition from the music 
schools of Germany. The Trustees of the Fund 
are three — the Director of the High School of 
Music at Berlin, a second nominated by the 
government, and a third by the family. The 
first election took place on Oct. 1, 1879, and 
the successful candidates were Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck of Siegburg, and Josef Kotek of 
Podolia. In addition, Ernst Seyffardt of 
Crefeld, and Johann Secundus Kruse of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, received allowances of 750 
marks each out of ttie arrears of the Fun4 

2 z 
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Long before tbe foundation of the Berlin 
Scholarships, however, practical steps in the 
same direction had been taken in England. In 
Nov. 1847 a resolution was passed by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society of London for the erection 
of a public memorial in honour of Mendelssohn. 
£50 was subscribed thereto by Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert and like sums by the Sacred 
Harmonic and Philharmonic Societies. Other 
subscriptions were raised amounting in the 
whole to over £600, In Apr. 1859, after many 
negotiations, a model of a statue by Mr. C. 
Bacon was approved by the subscribers ; it was 
cast in bronze in the following November and 
on May 4, 1860, was set up on the Terrace of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

A more appropriate memorial was the Men- 
delssohn Scholarship originated by Madame 
Jenny Lind - Goldschmidt in the year 1850, 
which will be found described under its own 
heading. (See Mendelssohn Scholarship.) 


Personalia and Portraits. — In person 
Mendelssohn was short,^ not so much as 
5 ft. 7 ins. high, and slight of build ; in figure 
lithe, and very light and mercurial. His look 
was dark and very Jewish ; the face unusually 
mobile, and ever varying in expression, full of 
brightness and animation, and with a most un- 
mistakable look of genius. After a breakfast 
with him at B. Hawes’s, Thackeray told Richard 
Doyle (who told the writer), ‘ His face is the most 
beautiful face 1 ever saw, like what I imagine 
our Saviour’s to have been.’ Sir Frederick 
Pollock ® ‘ was much struck by his fine face and 
figure, and the excellence of his conversation.’ 
His complexion was fresh, and showed a good 
deal of colour. His hair was black, thick and 
abundant, but very fine, with a natural wave in 
it, and was kept back from his forehead, which 
was high and much developed. By the end of 
his life, however, it showed a good deal of grey, 
and he began to be bald. His mouth was 
unusually delicate and expressive, and had 
generally a pleasant smile at the corners. His 
whiskers were very dark, and his closely shaven 
chin and upper Up were blue from the strength 
of his beard. His tooth wore beautifully white 
and regular ; but the most striking part of his 
face were the large dark-brown eyes. When 
at rest he often lowered the eyelids as if ho were 
slightly short-sighted — which indeed he was ; 
but when animated they gave an extraordinary 
brightness and fire to his face and ‘ were as 
expressive a pair of eyes as were ever set in a 
human being’s head.’ They could also sparkle 
with rage like a tiger’s.* When he was pla3dng 
extempore, or was otherwise much excited, they 
would dilate and become nearly twice their 
ordinary size, the brown pupil changing to a 
vivid black. H is laugh was hearty and frequent ; 

1 Re WM iiborier than Sterndale Bennett, who wm 0 ft. 7. 

• JtenHnUetneM. f. 21S » Motch9ln't W, 824. 


and when esi)ecially amused he would quite 
double up with laughter and shake his hand 
from the wrist to emphasise his merriment. He 
would nod his head violently when thoroughly 
agreeing, so that the hair came down over his 
face. In fact his body was almost as expressive 
as his face. His hands were small, with taper 
fingers.* On the keys they behaved almost like 
‘ living and intelligent creatures, full of life 
and sympath}^.’ * His action at the piano was 
as free from affectation as everything else that 
he did, and very interesting. At times, especi- 
ally at the organ, he leant very much over the 
keys, as if watching for the strains which came 
out of his finger tips. He sometimes swayed 
from side to side, but usually his whole per- 
formance was quiet and absorbed.® 

He refused more than once, from motives 
of modesty, to have his likeness taken.’ But a 
great number of portraits wore painted and 
drawn at different times of his life. The best of 
those, in the opinion of those most capable of 
judging, is that painted by his friend Professor 
Edward Magnus at Berlin in the year 1844, 
and although deficient in that lively speaking 
expression which all admit to have been so 
characteristic of him, it may be accepted as a 
good representation.® It is very superior to 
the various replicas and copies in existence, 
which are distinguished by a hopeless meek 
solemnity of look, absolutely impossible in the 
original, and which, therefore, convey an en- 
tirely wrong idea of the face. 

Other portraits worth notice are (1) a pencil 
sketch taken in 1820, in possession of Mr. V. 
Benecke, lithographed in Goethe and MendeJa- 
sohn. (2) A half-length taken by Begas in 1 821, 
in the possession of the Paul Mendelssohn- Bar- 
tholdy family at Berlin. This is very poorly 
engraved, both as to resemblance and execution, 
in Goethe and MendeUeohii, The original is 
probably much idealised, but it is a striking 
picture. (3) A three-quarter-length, in a cloak, 
painted by Hildebrand, and engraved as the 
frontispiece to ‘ Elijah ’ ; in possession of Herr 
Killmann of Bonn. (4) A whole length, sitting, 
and looking to the side, taken by Honsel in 
1844, in the possession of the Paul Mondelssohn- 
Bartholdy family. This, though clever as a 
picture, can hardly convoy the man. The hand 
is perhaps the most remarkable thing in it, and 
mu.st be a portrait. (5) A profile taken after 
death by Hensel, in possession of Mr. C. V. 
Benecke. This, which is said by many to bo 
the best representation of him, is fairly en- 
graved as the frontispiece to Lady Wallace’s 
translation of the letters. 

* A plARter cast of his hand can be bought. 

® The late Dr. Charles Craves, Bishop of Limerick. 

® I owe the above description of Mendelssohn's lodks chiefly to 
Mr. John C. liorslev, B.A. Few knew him better, or are more 
qualified to describe him. 

7 L. Dec. 20, 1831 ; Apr. 3, Mav 18, 183.’5. 

s This portrait was presented by Magnus himself to Madame 
Jenny l.lnd*Coldschmldt, who benueatned it to Mendelssohn's 
elder daughter, the late Mrs. C. V. Benecke. 
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A portrait of him in crayons was taken at 
Weimar for Goethe,^ which he describes as 
‘ very like, but rather sulky ’ ; another was 
painted at Rome by Horace Vernet,* (see 
PLATE XLVIII.) and another by a painter 
named Schramm/'* The sketch by his brother- 
in-law, taken in 1840, and given as frontispiece 
to vol. ii. of the Familie Mendelssohn must 
surely be too young-looking for that date. 
Miniatures of the four children wore taken in 
Paris in 1816, and passed into the possession 
of Herr Ernst von Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, 
Berlin, nephew of the composer. 

The bust by Riotschol (engraved as frontis- 
piece to Devrient) and the profiles by Knauer 
and Kietz are all said to bo good. There is a 
bust by Peter Hollins (1800-86), a Birmingham 
artist, now in the City of Birmingham Museum 
and Art Gallery.* 

CiiARACTER AND FRIENDSHIPS. — ^Not loss re- 
markable than his face was his way and manner. 
It is described by those who know him as pecu- 
liarly winning and engaging ; to tiioso wht)m 
he loved, coaxing. The slight lisp or drawl 
which remained with him to the end made the 
endearing words and pot expressions, which ho 
was fond of applying to his own immediate 
circle, all the more affectionate. But outside 
this immediate circle also he was very fascinat- 
ing, and it is probable that, devotedly as he was 
loved at home, few men had fewer enemies 
abroad. The strong admiration expressed to- 
wards him by men of such very different natures 
as Schumann ® and Berlioz,® both of whom 
know him well, shows what a depth of solid 
goodness there was in his attraedivonoss. ‘ His 
gentleness and softness,’ says one of his Eng- 
lish friends, ‘ had none of the bad side so often 
found with those qualities ; nothing olhuninate 
or morbid. There was a great deal of manli- 
ness packed into his little body,’ as all reade^rs 
of the early part of this sketch must be aware. 
Indeed ho had a groat capacity for being angry. 
Anything like meanness or deceit, or unworthy 
conduct of any kind, roused his wrath at once. 
‘ He had a way,’ says a very old friend, ‘ of 
suddenly firing up on such occasions, and turn- 
ing on his heel, in a style which was quite un- 
mistakable,’ and astonishing to those who only 
knew his smoother side. Towards thoughtless- 
ness, negligence or obstinate stupidity he was 
Very intolerant, and under such provocation 

1 L. Weimar, May '>5. 1830. 

* L. Jan. 17 and Mar. IS, 1831. See Bebecka’i* letter In Eckardt's 
Fttrdinand Dartd, p. 30. VerneCs portrait, painted In return for 
an extempore fantaaia on * Don Juan,’ was reprodueed as a supple- 
ment to the Mtis. T., Mar. IDOfl. Another portrait, drawn by 
Kdward Novello (a son of Vincent Novello), was reproduced as a 
supplement to the JHus. T., Nov. 1897. 

8 Possibly taken in 1841) ; since In Enist Mcndcl8.sohn-Bartl)oldy's 
poHsession is the autograph of throe Songs inscribed ‘ Dcni Mater 
Hobrarnm au friMindllchem Andenken und mit bestero Dank. 
F. M. B. Leipzig, d. 4 Nov. 1840.' It was reproduced os frontispiece 
to P. G. Edwards's /figtory of ‘ Elijah’ (1890). 

* Addition by P. G. E. 

* Life of Robert Schumann, by von Waslelewski. Eng. trans. 
p. 221 ; see also several references In The Life of Robert Schumann, 
Utld in hig Letterg, translated by May Herbert, 2 vols,, London, 1890. 

fl Letter from Berlioz to Hiller, Rome, Sept. 17. 1831. Berlioz's 
Corregpondanee intdite (Paris, 1879), p. 88 ; Voyage mueieat, Letter 
A In voL 1, 71 et teg. 


said things the sting of which must have re- 
mained for long after, and which he himself 
deeply regretted.’ But these were rare in 
stances, and as a rule his personal fascination 
secured him friends and kept them firm to him. 
And to those to whom he was really attached — 
outside his own family, of which wo are not 
speaking— there could hardly be a better friend. 
The published letters to General von Webern, 
to Verkenius, Klingemann, Schubring, Hiller, 
Moscheles, are charged with an amount of real 
affection rarely mot with, which yet never leads 
him to sink his own individual opinion on any 
point which ho thought material, as may be 
soon in many cases. Talent and perseverance 
he was always ready to encourage, and the 
cases of Taubert, Eckert, Gade, Joachim, 
Rietz, Naumann, Storndalo Bennett, Hiller, 
and the anonymous student whose cause he 
pleads so earnestly to the King,® show how 
eager he always was to promote the best in- 
terests of those whom ho believed to be worthy. 
His warm reception of Berlioz, Liszt and Thal- 
borg has been already mentioned, but must 
be again referred to as an instance of the absence 
of jealously or rivalry in his nature, and of his 
simple wish to give everybody fair play. 

The relations of Mendelssohn and Schumann 
were thoroughly good on both sides. There is 
a remarkable absence of Schumann’s name in 
Mendelssohn’s published letters ® ; but this may 
have arisen from considerations which in- 
fluenced the editors, and would possibly bo 
reversed if the letters had been fully given, and 
if others which remain in MS. were printed. 
The two men were always good friends. They 
differed much on some matters of music. 
Mendelssohn had his strong settled principles, 
which nothing could induce him to give up. 
He thought that everything should be made as 
clear as a composer could make it, and that 
rough or awkward passages wore blemishes, 
which should be modified and made to sound 
well. On the other hand, Schumann was 
equally fixed in the necessity of retaining what 
he haii written down as representing his inten- 
tion. But such differences of opinion never 
affected their intercourse ; they were always 
friendly, and even affectionate, and loved to be 
together. More than one person living*® re- 
members the strong interest which Mendelssohn 
took in ‘ Paradise and the Peri ’ on its first 
appearance, and how anxious he was that his 
friends should hear it. Of Schumann’s string 
quartets he records that they ‘ pleased him ex- 
tremely ’ ; and it is surely allowable to infer 

^ He complained bltterlv to the late Dr. Charles Graves, Bishop 
of IJmerlck, in 1847 of his short temper at rehearsals or with bis 
pupils. 

8 L. Berlin, p. 32(5 of Letterg from 1^133 -47, Knallsh ed. 

» See the fuller discussion of this question under Sohumakk, 
subsection Rklations with MRNDRLsaouN. 

»o /.«. In 1879, the date of writing. 

G See Mendelssohn’s letter to Buxton (Ewer ft Co.), susTgestins; the 

i mblicatiou in England of ' Paradise and the Perl,’ quoted in the 
etter from Sir George Grove in the Times ol Sept. 11, 1894 ; also 
printed in the Jfta. Nov. 1906, p. 716. 
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that it was the expression of his pleasure that 
made Schumann dedicate them to him. He 
had a particular love for some of Schumann’s 
gongs, and as this feeling was not shared by all 
the members of his family he would sometimes 
ask for the ‘ forbidden fruit,* as a kind of 
synonym for something peculiarly pleasant. 
The fact that he placed Schumann among his 
colleagues at the starting of the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium of itself shows how much ho 
valued him. 

On the other hand, Schumann is never 
warmer or more in earnest than when he is 
praising Mendelssohn’s compositions, as may 
be seen by many an article in his Oesammelte 
Schriften. Ho dedicated his string quartets to 
him, as wo have said. He defended him with 
ardour when attacked ; during his last sad 
years Mendelssohn’s name was constantly in 
his mouth as that of his best friend, and his 
last clearly expressed wish was that his young- 
est boy should be called after him. A proof of 
his affectionate hiding is to be found in the No. 
28 of his ‘ Album fur die Jugond ’ (op. 68), 
which is inscribed ‘ Erinnerung (Nov. 4, 1847),* 
and thorofore expresses his feelings at the death 
of his friend. It is not necessary to discover 
that definite direct meaning in this touching 
little piece which Mendelssohn found in all 
music, in order to recognise sadness tempered 
by a deep sense of grace and sweetness ; the 
result showing how beautiful was the image 
which Mendelssohn left in the mind of one so 
completely able to appreciate him as Schumann. 

Nowhere is Mendelssohn’s naturalness and 
naivete more evident than in his constant refer- 
ence to his own foibles. The hearty way in 
which ho enjoys idleness, and boasts of it,^ the 
constant references to eating and drinking, are 
delightful in a man who got through so much 
work, who was singularly temperate, and whose 
only weakness for the products of the kitchen 
was for rice milk and cherry pie. In this, as in 
everything else, he was perfectly simple and 
natural. ‘ I do not in the least concern myself 
as to what people wish or praise or pay for • but 
solely as to what I myself consider good.* ® No 
doubt ho was very fortunate in being able to 
disregard ‘ what people paid for,’ but that he 
did so is a part of his character. 

His fun and drollery were more the result of 
his high spirits than of any real turn for wit. 
Unlike Beethoven, he rarely indulges in plays 
on words, and his best efforts in that direction 
are the elaborately illustrated programmes and 
jeux d*esprit which are preserved in the albums 
of some of his friends, and in which caricatures, 
verses, puns and jokes are mixed up in a very 
droll fashion. There is much humour in some 
of his scherzos, but especially in the funeral 
march for Pyramus and Thisbe in the ‘ Mid- 

i L. July 14, 1836, and In many othen. 

» Z. to bia moUier, Oct. 4, 1837. 


summer Night’s Dream ’ pieces, one of the most 
comical things in all music. It is much to be 
rcigrettcd that he has left no other specimen of 
his remarkable power in this direction. Prob- 
ably ho indulged in a good deal of such fun 
which has not boon preserved, since both ho 
and his sister refer to that march as a specimen 
of a stylo in which he often extemporised.® In 
mimicry ho was groat, not only in music but 
in taking off speech and manner. The most 
humorous passage that I have met with in his 
letters is still in MS. ; 

* Dasa jcuaeits auch Muslk geiuacht werden kdnne, 
das filauben Sic ja, iind halt)pn niira i)lt prosafit. Dann 
wird’s wohl kein schleclitea Instrument Kcben, wie 
bci Geyer, und koine dummo h’lote pnstot da, uiid 
koine Posaiine schlcppt naoh, und nirKciuIs f(*hlt es, 
und wankt es, und oilt es, das glaube ich wohl.’ * 

PirKSFiTS — S ketches and Correspond- 
ence. — No musician — unless perhaps it wore 
Leonardo da Vinci, and he w'as only a musician 
in a Hmited sense — certainly no great coinjioser, 
ever had so many pursuits as Mendelssohn. 
Mozart drew, and wrote capital letters, Berlioz 
and Weber also both wrote good letters, 
hovon was a groat walker and intense lover of 
nature, (dierubini was a botanist and a passion- 
ate card-})lay(‘r, but none of them approach 
Mendelssohn in the number and variety of his 
0 (‘(;upations. Both billiards and chess ho 
played with ardour to the end of his life, and 
in both he excelled. W^heu a lad ho was de- 
voted to gynniastics ; later on ho rode much, 
swam more, and daiujed whenever he had the 
opportunity, (’ards and skating were almost 
the only diversions he did not care for. But 
then those were diversions. There were two 
pursuits which almost deserve to rank as work 
— drawing and letter- writing. Drawing with 
him was more like a professional avocation than 
an amusement. The quantity of his sketches 
and drawings preserved is very large. They 
begin with the Swiss journey in 1822, on which 
he took twenty-Rovon large ones, all very care- 
fully finished, and all dated, sometimes two in 
one day. I’ho Scot(;h and Italian tours are 
both fully illustrated ; and so they go on year 
by year till his last journey into Switzerland in 
J847, of which, as already said, fourteen large 
highly finished water-(!olour drawings remain, 
besides slighter sketches.® At first they ar»>, 
rude and childish, though with each successive 
set the improvement is perceptible. But even 
with the earliest ones there is no mistaking that 
the drawing was a serious business. The sub- 
jects are not what are called ‘ bits,* but are 
usually largo comprehensive views, and it is im- 
possible to doubt that the child threw his whole 

8 F.M. ill. 61, 64. A * Btlrentanz * Is described in Mut. T., Aug, 
1892. 

4 ' That there may be music In the next wnrM T know you V)elleve 
for you J>ave often told me so ; but there wfll cerialnlv be no bat 
I)lario8 there like (icyer's, no stupid pufbnii flutes, no dragging 
trombones, no stopping, or wavering, or hurrying — ol that 1 am 
fluite sure.* MS. letter. 

* Coloured facsimiles of two of his water-colour sket/’hes formed 
supplements to the Mus. T., Dec. 1897, which aJso ('ontslnH ona 
of his humorous pen-and-ink sketches, ax does the issue of Nov. 
1900, y. 723. 
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mind into it, did his very best, and shirked no- 
thing. He already felt the force of the motto 
which fronted his conductor’s chair in the 
Gewandhaus — ‘ Res severa est verum gaudium.’ 
Every little cottage or gate is put in with as 
much care as the main features. Every tree 
has its character. Everything stands well on 
its legs, and the whole has that architec- 
tonic stylo which is so characteristic of his 
music. 

Next to his drawing should be placed his 
correspondence, and this is even more remark- 
able. During the last years of his life there can 
have been but few eminent men in Europe who 
wrote more letters than he did. Many even 
who take no interest in music are familiar with 
the nature of his letters — the happy mixture of 
seriousness, fun and atfcction, the life-like 
descriptifms, the happy hits, the naivete which 
no baldn(‘ss of translation can extinguish, the 
wise counsels, the practical views, the delight in 
the successes of his friends, the self-abnegation, 
the bursts of wrath at anything mean or nasty. 
We all remember, too, the length to which they 
run. Taking the printed volumes, and compar- 
ing the letters with those of S<;ott or Arnold, 
they are on the average very considerably 
longer than either. But the published letters 
b(‘ar only a small proportion to those still in 
MS.^ Jn fact the abundance of material for tho 
biographer of Mendelssohn is quite bewildering. 
That, liowcver, is not the point. The remark- 
able fact is tluit so many letU^rs of such length 
and such intrinsic excellence should have been 
written by a man who was all the time engaged 
in an t'ngrossing occupation, producing great 
quantities of music, conducting, arranging and 
otherwise occupied in a profession which more 
than any demands tho surrender of the entire 
man. For these letters are no hurried produc- 
tions, but are distinguished, like the drawings, 
for the neatness and finish which pervade them. 
An autograph letter of Mendelssohn’s is a work 
of art ; the lines are all straight and close, tho 
letters perfectly and elegantly formed, with a 
peculiar luxuriance of tails, and an illegible 
word (‘an hardly be found. Down to the fold- 
ing and the sealing everything is perfect. It 
S(‘ems impossible that this can have been done 
quickly. It must have absorbed an enormous 
deal of time. 

While speaking of his correspondence, we 
may mention the neatness and order with 
which he registered and kept everything. Tho 
forty-four volumes of MS. music, in which he 
did for himself what Mozart’s father so carefully 
did for his son, have been mentioned. But it 
is not generally known that ho preserved aU 
letters that ho received, and stuck them with, 
his own hands into books. Twenty-seven large 

1 In the hands of his family, of Mr. Kohl von Mendelssohn (Berlin), 
Felix Moscheles, Professor Paul Schubrlntc (Berlin), Paul David, 
Otto Ooldsohraidt, Miss Preusser, Euler of Ddweldorf, the Biemdale 
Bennetts, and others. 


thick green volumes exist,® containing appar- 
ently all the letters and memorandums, busi- 
ness and private, which he received from Oct. 
29, 1821, to Oct. 29, 1847, together with the 
drafts of his oratorio books, and of tho long 
official communications which, during his latter 
life, cost him so many unprofitable hours. He 
seems to h avc found time for everything. Hiller 
tells us how, during a very busy season, ho re- 
vised and copied out the libretto of his oratorio 
for him.® One of his dearest Leipzig friends has 
a complete copy of tho full score of ‘ Antigone,’ 
including tho whole of tho words of tho melo- 
drama, written for her with his own hand ; a 
perfect piece of caligraphy, without spot or 
erasure ! and the family archives contain a 
long minute list of the contents of aU tho cup- 
boards in the house, filling several pages of 
foolscap, in his usual neat writing, and made 
about the year 1842. We read of Charles 
Dickens that ‘ no matter was considered too 
trivial to claim his care and attention. He 
would take as much pains about the hanging of 
a picture, the choosing of furniture, the super- 
intending of any little improvement in the 
house, as he would about the more serious 
business of his life ; thus carrying out to the 
very letter his favourite motto that, What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.* * No 
words coulcl better describe the side of Mendels- 
sohn’s character to which we are alluding, nor 
could any motto more emphatically express the 
principle on which he acted throughout life in 
all his work. 

His taste and efficiency in such minor matters 
are well shown in the albums which he made for 
his wife, beautiful specimens of arrangement, 
the most charming things in which are the 
drawings and pieces of music from his own 
hands. His private account-books and diaries 
are kept with the same quaint neatness. If ho 
had a word to alter in a letter, it was done with 
a grace which turned tho blemish into a beauty. 
The same care came out in everything — ^in 
making out the programmes for tho Gewand- 
haus concerts, where ho would arrange and 
rearrange the pieces to suit some inner idea of 
symmetry or order ; or in settling his sets of 
songs for publication as to the succession of 
keys, connexion, or contrast of words, etc. In 
fact he had a passion for neatness, and a repug- 
nance to anything clumsy. Possibly this may 
have been one reason why he appears so rarely 
to have sketched his music. He made it in his 
head, and had settled the minutest points there 
before he put it on paper, thus avoiding the 
litter and disorder of a sketch. Connected with 
this neatness is a certain quaintness in his pro- 
ceedings which perhaps strikes an Englishman 
more forcibly than it would a Gorman. He used 

> In tbe bands of Mrs. Wacb (Lill Mendelssobn-Bartholdy). Two 
others seem to he missing. > B. p. 167. 

4 Preface to the JLtU$r» of Oharlu J>iei$n$, 1879. 
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the old-fashioned C clef for the treble voices in 
his scores to the last ; the long flourish with 
which he ornaments the double bar at the end 
of a piece never varied. A score of Haydn’s 
Military Symphony which he wrote for his wife 
bears the words ‘ Possessor C6cile,* In writing 
to Mrs. Moscheles of her little girls, whose sing- 
ing had pleased him, he begs to be remembered 
to the ‘ drei kleine Diskantisten.’ A note to 
David, sent by a child, is inscribed ‘ Kinder- 
post,* and so on. Certain French words occur 
over and over again, and are evidently favour- 
ites. Such are plaisir and trouble^ d propos, en 
gros, and others. The word hubach, answering 
to our ‘ nice,’ was a special favourite,^ and nett 
was one of his highest commendations. 

But to return for a moment to his engrossing 
pursuits. Add to those just mentioned the 
many concerts, to be arranged, rehearsed, con- 
ducted ; the frequent negotiations attending on 
Berlin ; the long official protocols ; the hospi- 
tality and genial intercourse, where he was 
equally excellent as host or as guest ; the claims 
of his family ; the long holidays, real holidays, 
spent in travelling, and not, like Beethoven’s, 
devoted to composition — and we may almost bo 
pardoned for wondering how he can have found 
time to write any music at all. But on the con- 
trary, with him all this business does not appear 
to have militated against composition in the 
slightest degree. It often drove him almost to 
distraction ; it probably shortened his life ; but 
it never seems to have prevented his doing 
whatever music came before him, either spon- 
taneously or at the call of his two posts at Berlin 
and Dresden. He composed ‘ Antigone ’ in a 
fortnight, he resisted writing the music to ‘ Ruy 
Bias,’ he grumbled over the long chorale for the 
thousandth anniversary of the German Empire, 
and over the overture to ‘ Athalie ’ in the midst 
of his London pleasures ; but still he did them, 
and in the cases of ‘ Antigone ’ and the two over- 
tures it is difficult to see how he could have done 
them better. He was never driven into a comer. 

The power by which he got through all this 
labour, so much of it self-imposed, was the 
power of order and concentration, the practical 
business habit of doing one thing at a time, and 
doing it well. This, no doubt, was the talent 
which his father recognised in him so strongly 
as to make him doubt whether business was not 
his real vocation. It was this which made him 
sympathise with Schiller in his power of 
‘ supplying ’ great tragedies as they were 
wanted.* In one way his will was weak, for he 
always found it hard to say * No ’ ; but having 
accepted the task it became a duty, and to- 
wards duty his will was the iron will of a 
man of business. Such a gift is vouchsafed to 
very few artists. Handel possessed it in some 
degree ; but with that one exception Mendels- 
lohn seems to stand alone. 

i JTm. U. p. 166. • X. Eiiffeihe«-r A^uc. 23. 1881. 


Of this method of composing, little or no- 
thing is known. He appears to have made few 
sketches, and to have arranged his music in his 
head at first, much as Mozart did. Probably 
this arose from his early training under Zolter, 
for the volumes for 1821, 1822, 1823 of the MS, 
series now in the Royal Library at Berlin 
appear to contain his first drafts and rarely 
show any corrections, and what there are are 
not so much sketches as erasures and substitu- 
tions. Devrient and Schubring tell of their 
having seen him composing a score bar by bar 
from top to bottom ; but this was probably 
only an experiment or tour de force. 

Alterations in a work after it was completed 
are quite another thing, and in these ho was 
lavish. He complains of his not discovering 
the necessity for them till post festum.^ We 
have seen instances of this in the ‘ Walpur- 
gisnacht,* ‘ St. Paul,’ ‘ Lobgesang,’ ‘ Elijah ’ 
and some of the concert-overtures. Another 
instance is the Italian Symphony, which he 
retained in MS. for fourteen years, till his death, 
with the intention o* altering and improving 
the finale. Another, equally to the point, is 
the D minor trio, of which there are two 
editions in actual circulation, containing several 
important and extensive differences.^ This is 
carrying fastidiousness even further than 
Beethoven, whoso alterations were endless, but 
ceased with publication. The autographs of 
many of Mendelssohn's pieces are dated years 
before they were ])rinted, and in most, if not all, 
cases they received material alterations before 
being issued. 

Mendelssohn as Pianist. — Of his piano- 
forte-playing in his earlier days we have already 
spoken. Of the various recollections with 
which I have been favoured, I cannot do better 
than give entire those of Madame Schumann 
and Ferdinand Hiller. In reading them it 
should be remembered that Mendelssohn was 
fond of speaking of himself as a player en gros, 
who did not claim (however groat his right) to 
be a virtuoso, and that there are instances of his 
having refused to play before great virtuosi. 

1. ‘ My recollections of Mendelssohn’s play- 
ffig/ says Madame Schumann, 

* are among the most delightful things in my artistic 
life. It was to me a shining ideal, full of genius and 
life, united with technical perfection, lie would 
sometimes take the tempi very quick, but never to 
the prejudice of the music. It never occurred to 
me to compare him with virtuosi. Of mere effects of 
performance he knew nothing — he was always the 
great musician, and in hearing him one forgot tlio 
player and only revelled in the full enjoyment of the 
music. He could carry one with him in tlie most 
incredible manner, and his playing was always 
stamped with beauty and nobility. In his early 
days he had acquired perfection of technique; but 
latterly, as he often told mo, he hardly ever practised 
and yet he surpassed every one. 1 have heard him in 

* X. to KlinKemann, Deo. 6, 1846. 

* The parte of the * Hebridea * overture are not In exact accord- 
ance with the score of ‘ Fingals Hbhle.’ The pianoforte arraiigemeot 
of the ' BUdsommer Night’s Dream ’ overture published in London 
is given in notes of half the value of those In the score, published 
•Iter it in LeijMig : but the dJJIerancs here is only appu^. 
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Bach, and Beethoven, and in his own compositions, 
and shall never forget the impression he made upon 
me/ 

2. ‘ Mondolssohn’s playing,* says Ferdinand 
Hiller, 

' was to him what flying is to a bird. No one wonders 
w’hy a lark flics, it is inconceivable without that 
power. In the same way Mendelssohn played the 
piano because it was his nature. He possessed great 
skill, cerfciinty, power and rapidity of execution, a 
lovely full tone — ^all in fact that a virtuoso could 
desire ; but theses qualities were forgotten while he 
was playing, and one almost overlooked even those j 
more spiritual gifts wliic.h we call tire, invention, soul, ! 
apprehension, etc. When he sat down to the ! 
instrument music streamed from him with all the 
fulness of his inborn genius, — ^lie was a centaur, and 
his horse was the piano. What he played, how he 
played it, and that ho was the player — ^all were 
equally riveting, and it was impossible to separate 
the execution, the music and the executant. This 
was absolutely the case in his improvisations, so 
poetical, artistic and finished ; and almost as much 
BO in his execution of tiie music of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven or himself. Into those three masters he 
had grown, and they had become hia spiritual 
roperty. The music of other composers he knew, 
ut c(Uild not produce it as he did theirs. I do 
not think, for instance, that his execution of Chopin 
was at all to be compared to ids execution of the 
masters just mentioiuul ; iu^ did not care particularly 
for it, though when alone he played everything good 
with interest. In playing at sight his skill and rapidity 
of comprehension were astonislilng, and that not M'ith 
pianoforte music only, but with the moat complicated 
compositions. He never practised, tliougli he once 
told me tliat in his Leipzig time lie iiad played a 
shake (1 think with the second and tliird fingers) 
several minutes every day for some months, till he 
was perfect in it.’ 

‘ His staccato,’ says Dr. Joachim, 

‘ was the most extraordinary thing possible for life 
and crispness. In the Frulitingslied (Songs without 
Words, No. 30), for instance, it was quite electric, 
and though I have heard that song jilayed by many 
of the greatest iilayers, 1 never experienced thp same 
effect. His playing w'as extraordinarily full of fire, 
which could hardly be controlled, and yet was con- 
trolleil, and combined with the greatc.st delicacy.* 

‘ Though lightness of touch and a delicious j 
liquid poarliness of tone,’ says another of his 
pupils,^ 

‘ were prominent characteristics, yet his power in 
fortes was immense. In the passage in his G minor 
Concerto where the whole orclicstra makes a crescendo, 
the climax of wliicli is a 6-4 cliord on I) (pianoforte 
alone), it seemed as if the band had quite enough to 
do to work up to the chord he played.* 

As an instance of the fullness of his tone, the 
same gentleman mentioned the five bars of 
pia7io which begin Beethoven’s G major 
concerto, and which, though he played them 
perfectly softly, filled the whole room. 

‘ His mechanism,’ says another of his T^eipzig 
pupils,® 

* was extremely subtle, and developed with the 
liglitest of wrist (never from the arm) ; he therefore 
never strained the instrument or hammered. His 
chord-playing was beautiful, and based on a special 
theory of his own. His use of the pedal was very 
sparing, clearly defined and therefore effective ; his 
phrasing beautifully clear. Tlie performances in 
which I derived the moat lasting impressions from 
him were tlie Thirty-two Variations and last sonata 
(op. Ill) of Beethoven, in which latter the variations 
of the final movement came out more clearly In their 
structure and beauty than I have ever heard them 
before or since.* 


Of his playing of the Thirty-two Variations, 
Macfarren remarks that 

* to each one, or each pair, where they go in pairs, he 
gave a character different from ail the others. In 
playing at sight from a MS. score he cliaracterised 
every incident by the peculiar tone by winch he 
represented the instrument for which it was written.' ■ 

In describing his playing of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, Schloinitz testified to the same singular 
power of representing the different instruments. 
A still stronger testimony is that of Berlioz, 
who, speaking of the colour of the ‘ Hebrides * 
overture, says that Mendelssohn ‘ succeeded in 
giving him an accurate idea of it, such is his 
extraordinary power of rendering the most 
complicated scores on the piano.’ * 

His adherence to his author’s meaning, and 
to the indications given in the music, was 
absolute. Strict time was one of his hobbies. 
He alludes to it, with an eye to the sins of 
Hiller and Chopin, in a letter of May 23, 1834, 
and somewhere else speaks of ‘ nice strict 
tempo ’ as something peculiarly pleasant. After 
introducing some ritardandos in conducting 
the introduction to Beethoven’s second sym- 
phony, he excused himself by saying that 
‘ one could not always be good,’ ® and that he 
had felt the inclination too strongly to resist it. 
In playing, however, he never himself inter- 
polated a ritardando, or suffered it in any one 
else.® It especially enraged him when done 
at the end of a song or other piece. ‘ Es st-cht 
nicht da ! ’ ho would say ; ‘ if it were intended 
it would be written in — they think it expres- 
sion, but it is sheer affectation.* ’ But though 
in pla 3 diig ho never varied the tempo when once 
taken, he did not always take a movement at 
the same pace, but changed it as his mood was 
at the time. We have seen in the case of 
Bach’s A minor Fugue (p. 396) that he could on 
occasion introduce an individual reading ; and 
his treatment of the arpeggios in the Chromatic 
Fantasia shows that, there at least, he allowed 
himself great latitude.® Still, in intimating 
this it should be remomborod how thoroughly 
he knew these groat masters, and how perfect 
his sympathy with them was. In conducting, 
as we have just seen, he was more elastic, 
though even there his variations would now bo 
condemned as moderate by some conductors. 
Before he conducted at the Philharmonic it had 
been the tradition in the coda of the overture 
to ‘ Egmont * to return to a piano after the 
crescendo ; but this he would not suffer, and 
maintained the fortissimo to the end — a 
practice now always followed. 

He very rarely played from book, and hia 
prodigious memory was also often shown in his 
sudden recollection of out-of-the-way pieces. 
Hiller has given two instances of this.® His 
power of retaining things casually heard was 

• Bee Dorn, p. 898. 

* Voyage muxiral. Let '•r 4 (vol. 1. 71, atq.). # Kellow rye, 

9 Hana ron B(Uow. Mrs. Moscheles and W. S. Roolutin. 

9 L,U> Faamy, Nov. 14, 1840. • B. pp. si9» Sit. 


4 W. S. Bodutro. 


• Otto Uoldralunldt. 
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also shown in his extempore playing, when he 
would recollect the themes of compositions 
which he heard then and there for the first time, 
and would combine them in the happiest 
manner. An instance of this is mentioned by 
his father,^ in which, after Malibran had sung 
five songs of different nations, ho was dragged 
to the piano, and improvised upon them all. 
Ho himself describes another occasion, a ‘ field 
day ’ at Baillot’s, when he took three themes 
from the Bach sonatas and worked them up to 
the delight and astonishment of an audience 
worth delighting.* At the matinee of the 
Society of I3ritish Musicians in 1844, ho took 
his themes from two compositions by C. E. 
Horsley and G. A. Macfarrcii which he had 
just heard, probably for the first time — and 
other instances could be given. 

His extemporising W’as, however, marked by 
other traits than that of memory. ‘ It was,’ 
says Macfarren, ‘ as fluent and as w*ell planned 
as a written work,’ and the themes, whether 
borrowed or invented, were not merely brought 
together but contrapuntally worked. Instances 
of this at Birmingham and elsewhere have 
been mentioned. His tact in these things was 
prodigious. At the concert given by J enny Lind 
and himself on Doc. 5, 1846, he played two Songs 
without Words — No. 31 in E flat, and No. 30 in 
A major, and he modulated from the key of one 
to that of the other by means of a regularly . 
constructed intermezzo, in which the semi- | 
quavers of the first song mesrged into the | 
arpeggios of the second with the most consum- ] 
mate art and with magical effect.® But great 
as were his public displays, it would seem that, 
as with Mozart, it w%aB in the small circle of 
intimate friends that his improvisation was 
most splendid and happy. Those only who 
had the good fortune to find themselves (as 
rarely happened) alone wdth him at one of his 
Sunday afternoons are j)erhaps aware of what 
ho could really do in this direction,^ and he 
‘ never improvised better ’ or pleased himself 
more than when tSte d tete with Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert. A singular fact is mentioned 
by Hiller,® which is confirmed by another 
friend of his *. that in playing his own music he 
did it with a certain reticence, as if not desiring 
that the work would derive any advantage 
from his execution. The explanation is very 
much in consonance with his modesty, but 
whether correct or not, there is no reason to 
doubt the fact. 

His immense early practice in counterpoint 
under Zelter — like Mozart’s under his father — 
had given him so complete a command over all 
the resources of counterpoint, and such a habit 
of looking at themes contrapuntally, that the 
combinations just spoken of came more or less 

1 F.Itf. J. 377. * L. to Reb^cka, Parin, Dec. 20, 1831. 

a Recollections of .Toachitii and Kookstru. 

* Dr. Klengcl and Bterndale Bennett once had tWa good forinne, 
and it WM a thing never to be forgotten. s M. p. IS. 


naturally to him. In some of his youthfuJ 
compositions he brings his science into promi- 
nence, as in the fugue in A (op. 7, No. 5) ; the 
finale of the E flat string quartet (1823) ; the 
original minuet and trio of the string quintet 
in A (op. 18), a double canon of great ingenuity ; 
the chorus in ‘St. Paul,’ ‘But our God,’ con- 
structed on the chorale ‘ Wir glauberi all ” ; but 
with his maturity he most ly drops such displays 
and ‘ Elijah,’ as is well known, ‘ contains no 
fugues.’ In oxleinporisirig, however, it was at 
his fingers’ ends to the last. 

He was also fond of throwing off ingenious 
canons,® of which the follomng, written on 


JKtucIr for one violin, or ( anon for two violins. 



the moment for Joachim, on March 11, 1844, 
is a good example. A somewhat similar 
canon, written in the album of John Parry 
in 1846, is printed in the Mxisical World for 
August 19, 1848. Another for two violas — 
‘Viola 1, Sir G. Smart; Viola 2, F. M. B.’ — 
is given in Sir Frederick Bridge’s Pri^ner oj 
Double Counterjmnt and Canon.^ 

Of his organ-playing we have already spoken. 
It should be added that he settled upon his 
combinations of stops before starting, and 
steadily adhered to the plan on which he set 
I out ^ ; if he started in three parts he continued 
'i in three, and the same with four or five. He 
took extraordinary delight in the organ ; some 
describe him as even more at home there than 
on the pianoforte, though this must bo tak(‘n 
with caution. But it is certain that he loved 
the organ, and was always greatly excited when 
playing it. 

He was fond of playing the viola, and on more 
than one occasion took the first viola part of his 
own octet in public. The violin he learned when 
young, but neglected it in later life. Ho how- 
ever played occ.asionally, and it was amusing 
to see him bending over the desk and struggling 
with his part just as if he were a boy. His 
practical knowledge (jf the instrument is evident 
from his violin music, in which there are few 
difficulties which an ordinarily good player can- 
not surmount. But this is characteristici of the 
care and thoughtfulness of the man. As a rule 
in his scores he gives each instrument the 
passages which suit it. He appears to have 
felt somewhat of the same natural dislike to 
brass instruments that Mozart did. At any 
rate in his early scores he uses them with great 

® Yet another canon, written in the albuixt of Miss Eliza Wesley 
(daughter of Samuel Wesley), will be found in the Mut. T„ Peb. and 
Apr. 1806, pi). 80 and 233. 

? Aftwicol WorU, Eeb. 16. 1838, p. 102. 
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moderation,^ and somewhere makes the just 
’•emark that the trombone is ‘ too sacred an 
instrument ’ to bo used freely. 

Compositions 

The few of Mendelssohn’s very early works 
which he published himself, or which have been 
issued since his death, show in certain points 
the traces of his predecessors — of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Weber. But this is only saying 
what can be said of the early works of all com- 
posers, including Beethoven himself. Mendels- 
sohn is not more but less amenable to this 
law of nature than most of his compeers. The 
traces of Bach are the most pi^rmanent, and they 
Unger on in the vocal works even as late as ‘ St. 
Paul.’ Indeed Bach may bo tracked still later 
in the solid construction and architectonic ar- 
rangement of the (ihonistis, even of the ‘ Lob- 
gesang,’ the grand Psalms, the ‘Walpurgisnacht’ 
and ‘Klijah,’ works in all respects emphatically 
Mendelssohn’s own, not less than in the reli- 
gious feeling, the union of noble sentiment 
with tender expression, and the utter absence 
of commonru'Hs or vulgarity w'liich pervade all 
his music alike. 

Symphonic Works. — In the instrumental 
works, however, the year 1826 broke the spell 
of all external inllucnce, and the octet, the 
quintet in A, and, above all, the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ overture, launched him upon 
the W'orld at 17 as a thoroughly cnaginal 
composer. The concert -overtures, the two 
great symphonit's, the two PF. concertos 
and the violin concerto fully maintain this 
originality, and in thought, style, phrase and 
clearness of exjiression, no less than in their 
symmetrical structun^ and exquisite orchestra- 
tion, are eminently indtqiendent and individual 
works. The advance betw'cen the symphony 
in C minor (1824) — which we call ‘ No. I.,’ 
though it is riially ‘ No. XIII.’ — and the ItaUan 
Symphony (Home, 1831) is immense. The 
former is laid out quite on the Mozart plan, 
and the working throughout recalls the old 
world. But the latter has no model. The 
melodies and the treatment are Mendelssohn’s 
alone, and while in gaiety and freshness it is 
quite! unrivalled, it is not too much to say that 
the slow movement is as great a novelty as 
that of Beethoven’s piano concerto in G. The 
Scotch Symphony is as original as the Italian, 
and on a much larger and grander scale. The 
opening andante, the scherzo, and the finale 
are especially splendid and individual. The 
concert-overtures are in all essential respects 
as original as if Beethoven had not preceded 
them by writing ‘ Coriolan ’ — as true a repre- 
sentative of his genius as the ‘ Hebrides * is 
of Mendelssohn’s. That to the ‘ Midsummer 

1 Neither of his three concert • overtures, nor the Italian and 
Scotch Symphonies, have tronibone<). Aa to * St. I’aul,' aee hit 
’otter to J. C. Uomley, ll.A., Aug. 23, 1834, hi O. Jb At. p. 116. 


Night’s Dream,’ which brought the fairies into 
the orchestra and fixed them there, and which 
will always remain a monument of the fresh 
feeling of youth ; the ‘ Hebrides ’ with its 
intensely sombre and melancholy sentiment, 
and the ‘ Melusina ’ with its passionate pathos, 
have no predecessors in sentiment, treatment 
or orchestration. ‘ Buy Bias ’ is as brilliant 
and as full of fire as the others are of sentiment, 
and does not fall a step behind them for in- 
dividuality. 

In these works there is little attempt at any 
modification of the estabhshed forms. Innova- 
tion was not Mendelssohn’s habit of mind, and 
ho rarely attempts it. The Scotch Symphony 
is direettid to be played through without pause, 
and it has an extra movement in the form of 
a long coda, which appears to be a novelty in 
pieces of this class. There are unimportant 
variations in the form of the concertos, chiefly 
in the dirt^ction of compression. But with 
Mendelssohn, no more than with Schubert, 
do these things force themselves on the atten- 
tion. He has so much to say, and says it 
well, the music is so good and so agreeable, 
that it never occurs to the hearer to inquire 
if he has altered the external proportions of his 
discourse. 

His scherzos are still more peculiarly his own 
offspring, and really have no prototypes. That 
in a movement bearing the same name as one 
of Beethoven’s most individual creations, and 
occupjdng the same place in the piece, he should 
have been able to strike out so entirely different 
a path as he did, is a wonderful tribute to his 
originality. Not less remarkable is the variety 
of the many scherzos he has left. They are 
written for orchestra and chamber, concerted 
and solo aUkc, in double and triple time in- 
differently ; they have no fixed rhythm, and 
notwithstanding a strong family likeness — the 
impress of the gay and delicate mind of their 
composer— are all independent of each other. 
Ill his orchestral works Mendelssohn’s scoring 
is remarkable not more for its grace and beauti- 
ful effect than for its clearness and practical 
efficiency. It gives the conductor no difficulty. 
What the composer wishes to express comes out 
naturally, and, as already remarked, each in- 
strument has with rare exceptions the passages 
best suited to it. 

Mendelssohn’s love of ‘Programme’ is obvious 
throughout the foregoing works. The exquisite 
imitation of Goethe’s jiicture in the scherzo of 
the octet is the earfiest instance of it ; the 
overture founded on his ‘ Calm sea and pros- 
perous voyage’ is another; and as we advance 
each overture and each symphony has its title. 
He once said, in conversation with Friedrich 
Schneider on the subject, that since Beethoven 
had taken the step he did in the Pastoral 
Symphony, every one was at liberty to follow,* 

' S Schubrlng. p. 3476, note 
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But the way in which he resented Schumann’s 
attempt ^ to discover ‘ red coral, sea monsters, 
magic castles and ocean caves ’ in his ‘ Melusina* 
overture shows that his view of Programme was 
a broad one, that he did not intend to depict 
scenes or events, but held fast by Beethoven’s 
canon, thjit such music should be ‘ more expres- 
sion of emotion than painting’ — mehr Ausdruck 
der Empfindung als Malerei. Thus he quotes 
the first few bars of the ‘ Hebrides’ overture (see 
p. 387) not as his recollection of the sound 
of the winds and the waves, but ‘ to show how 
extraordinarily Fingal’s cave had affected him ’ 
wi — c seltsam mir auf den Hebriden zu Muihe 
getoorden ist. True, in the ‘ Midsummer’s Night’s 
Dream ’ overture we are said to hear the bray of 
Bottom in the low G of the ophicleide ; and in 
the three North Wales pieces for pianoforte 
(op. 16) wo are told of even more minute touches 
of imitation ; but these, if not imaginary, are 
at best but jeux d'enpriU 

Connected with this tendency to Programme 
is a curious point, namely, his belief in the 
absolute and obvious ‘ meaning ’ of music. 

‘ Notes,’ says he, ‘ have as definite a meaning 
as words, perhaps even a more definite one,’ * 
and he devotes a whole letter to reiterating 
that music is not too indefinite to be put into 
words, but too definite ; that words are sus- 
ceptible of a variety of meanings, while music 
has only one.® This is not the place to 
discuss BO strange a doctrine, which, though 
true to him, is certainly not true to the 
majority of men, and which obviously rests 
on the precise force of the word ‘ to mean ’ 
(heissen) ; but it is necessary to call attention 
to it en passant.* 

Chamber Music. — His great works in cham- 
ber music are on a par with those for the 
orchestra. The octet, the quintets and the six 
quartets are thoroughly individual and in- 
teresting, nothing far-fetched, no striving aftt^r 
effect, no emptiness, no padding, but plenty of 
matter given in a manner at once fresh and 
varied. Every bar is bis own, and every bar 
is well said. The accusation which is some- 
times brought against them, that they are 
more fitted for the orchestra than the chamber, 
is probably to some extent well founded. 
Indeed Mendelssohn virtually anticipates this 
ch''rgo in his preface to the parts of the octet, 
which ho desires may be played in a symphonic 
style ; and in that noble piece, as well as in 
pirts of the quintet in,B flat and of the quarteta 
in D and P minor, many players have felt that 
the composer has placed his work in too small 


1 r..toP«T»T^T. Thpreferencofstn an article In the 

N.M.Z. When asked what he meant by this overture he once 
iwllM, ' TTm. tine m^ealllanee.* 

> L. to Prau von Pereira, Genoa, Julv 1831. 

8 to Souchay, Oct, 16, 1842, and compare that written to Prau 
von Pereira, Genoa, Julv 1831, 

4 Mrs. Austin (Praier’s Ma^-, Apr. 1848, p. 428) relates that he 
said to her on one occasion, ‘ T am Roing to play something of Beet- 
hoven’s, but you must tell them what It is about. What Is the 
uae of mtuic, If people do not know what it means t * She might 
surely have replied, * What, then. Is the use of the Im ag in ation f ' 


a frame, that the proper balance cannot always 
be maintained between the leading violin and 
the other instruments, and that to produce all 
the effect of the composer’s ideas they should 
be heard in an orchestra of strings rather than 
in a quartet of solo instruments. On the other 
hand, the pianoforte quartet in B minor and 
the two pianoforte trios in D minor and C minor 
have been criticised, probably with some 
justice, as not sufficiently concertante, that is 
as giving too prominent a part to the piano. 
Such criticism may detract from the pieces in a 
technical respect, but it leaves the ideas and 
sentiments of the music, the nobility of the 
stylo and the clearness of the structure, un- 
touched. 

His additions to the technique of the piano- 
forte are not important. Hiller tells a story 
which shows that Mendelssohn cared little for 
the rich passages of the modern school ; his 
own were quite sufficient for him.® But this is 
consistent with what we have just said. It was 
the music of which ho thought, and as long as 
that expressed his feelings it satisfied him, and 
he was indifferent to the special form into which 
it was thrown. Of his pianoforte works the 
most remarkable is the set of seventeen ‘ Varia- 
tions serieuses ’ ; but the Fantasia in F sharp 
minor (op. 28), the throe great Capriccios (op. 
33), the Preludes and Fugues and several of 
the smaller pieces, aro splendid works too well 
known to need further mention. The Songs 
without Words stand by themselves, and aro 
especially interesting to Englishmen on acicount 
of their very great popularity in this country. 
Mendelssohn’s orchestral and chamber works 
have been greatly played and much enjoyed 
here, but it is to his oratorios, songs, Songs 
without Words and partsongs that ho owes 
his firm hold on the mass of the English people. 
It was some time before the Songs without 
Words reached the public ; but when once 
they became known, the taste for them quickly 
spread, and probably no pieces ever were so 
much and so permanently beloved in the 
country. The piece, like the name {Lieder 
ohm Worte), is virtually his own invention. 
Not a few of Beethoven’s movements — such 
as the adagio of the ‘ Senate pathetique ’ 
or the minuet of op. 10, No. 3 — might 
bo classed as songs without words, and so 
might Field’s nocturnes ; but the former of 
these are portions of larger works, not easily 
separable, and the latter were little known ; 
and neither of them possess that grace and 
finish, that intimate charm, and above all that 
domestic character, which have ensured the 
success of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words 
in many an English family. They soon became 
identified with his name as it grew more and 
more familiar in England ; some of them were 
; composed here, others had names or stories 

^ 8 M. pp. 164. 166. 
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attached to their origin ^ : there was a piquancy 
about the very title — and all helped their popu- 
larity. His own feeling towards them was by 
no means so indulgent. It is perhaps im- 
possible for a composer to be quite impartial 
towards pieces which make him so very popular, 
but he distinctly says, after the issue of Book 3, 

‘ that he does not mean to write any more at 
that time, and that if such animalculae are 
multiplied too much, no one will care for them,’ 
etc.* It is difficult to believe that so stern a 
critic of his own productions should not have 
felt the weakness of some of them, and the 
strong mannerism which, with a few remark- 
able exceptions, pervades the whole collection. 
We should not forget, too, that he is not 
answerable for the last two books, which were 
published after his death, without the great 
alterations which he habitually made before 
publication. One drawback to the excessive 
popularity of the Songs without Words is, not 
that they exist — ^for wo might as well quarrel 
with Goethe for the ‘ Wandrers Nachtlied * or 
the ‘ Haidenroslein ’ — nor yet the number of 
imitations they produ(^ed, but that in the minds 
of thousands these graceful trifles, many of 
which were thrown off at a single sitting, are 
indiscriminately accepted as the most char- 
acteristic roprcsontativtis of the genius of the 
composer of the violin concerto and the 
‘ Hebrides ’ overture. 

Vocal Music. — His songs may be said to 
have introduced the German Lied to England, 
and to have led the way for the deeper strains 
of Schumann, Schubert and Brahms in Eng- 
lish houses and concert - rooms. No doubt 
the songs of those composers do touch lower 
depths of the heart than Mendelssohn’s do ; 
but the clearness and directness of his music, 
the spontaneity of his melody, and a certain 
pure charm pervading the whole, have given a 
nlace with the great public to some of his songs, 
such as ‘ Auf Fliigoln des Gesanges,’ which 
they will probably retain for a long time to 
come. Others, such as the Nachtlied, the 
Volkslied (' Es ist bestimmt ’) and the 
Schilttied, are deeply pathetic ; others, as the 
‘ Lioblingspldtzchen,’ are at the same time 
extremely original ; others, as ‘ 0 Jugend,’ the 
‘ Jagdlied ’ and ‘ An die Entfemte,’ the soul of 
gaiety. He was very fastidious in his choice of 
words, and often marks his sense of the climax 
by varying the last stanza in accompaniment or 
otherwise, a practice which he was perhaps the 
first to adopt. One of his last commissions to 
his friend Professor Graves, before leaving 
Interlaken in 1847, was to select words from 
the English poets for him to set to music. 

His partsongs gave the majority of English 

1 Such aa the well-known one In A (No. SO), which, though tn 
Germany known an FrUhllngiilied wait in England for a long time 
called * Camberwell Green,’ from the fact of Ita having been compoaed 
during hia vlnlt to the Beneckea, who realded at Penmark Hill, 
near Camberwell Green. The Puet (No. 18) represents » con- 
versation between the composer and his fUnc^e. 

a X. to Blmrook, Mar. 4, 1889. 


amateurs a sudden and delightful introduction 
to a class of music which had long existed for 
Germans, but which till about 1840 was little 
known here. Many can still* recollect the 
utterly new and strange feeling which was then 
awakened in their minds by the new spirit, the 
delicacy, the pure style, the delicious har- 
monies, of these enchanting little compositions ! 

Ever since Handel’s time, oratorios have been 
the favourite public music hero. Mendelssohn’s 
works of this class, ‘ St. Paul,’ * Elijah,* the 
‘ Lobgesang,* soon became well known. They 
did not come as strangers, but as the younger 
brothers of the ‘ Messiah ’ and ‘ Judas Macca- 
bspus,* and we liked them at once. Nor only 
liked them ; we were proud of them, as having 
been produced or very early performed in 
England ; they appealed to our national love 
for the Bible, and there is no doubt that to 
them is largely owing the position next to 
Handel which Mendelssohn occupies in Eng- 
land. ‘ Elijah ’ at once took its place, and it is 
now on a level with the ‘ Messiah ’ in public 
favour. Apart from the intrinsic qualities of 
the music of his large vocal works, the melody, 
clearness, spirit and symmetry which they 
exhibit, in common with his instrumental com- 
positions, there is one thing wffiich remarkably 
distinguishes them, and in which they are far 
in advance of their predecessors — a simple and 
direct attempt to sot the subject forth as it was, 
to think first of the story and next of the music 
which depicted it. It is the same thing that 
we formerly attempted to bring out in Beet- 
hoven’s case, * the thoughts and emotions are 
the first things, and the forms of expression 
second and subordinate ’ (Vol. I. p. 306). We 
may call this ‘ dramatic,’ inasmuch as the 
books of oratorios are more or loss dramas ; and 
Mendelssohn’s letters to Schubring in reference 
to ‘ Elijah,’ his demand for more ‘ questions 
and answers, replies and rejoinders, sudden 
interruptions,’ etc., show how iliiri was the line 
which in his opinion divided the platform from 
the stage, and how keenly he wished the person- 
ages of his oratorios to bo alive and acting, ‘ not 
more musical images, but inhabitants of a 
definite active world.’ * But yet it was not so 
much dramatic in any conscious sense as a 
desire to set things forth as they were. Haupt- 
mann * has stated this well with regard to the 
three noble Psalms, ‘ Judge mo, 0 God,’ ‘ Why 
rage fiercely the heathen ? ’ and ‘ My God, w'hy 
hast Thou forsaken me ? * He says that it is 
not BO much any musical or technical ability 
that places them so far above other similar 
compositions of our time, as the fact that 
Mendelssohn has 

list put the Psalm itself before him ; not Bach, or 
andel, or Palestrina, or any other style or composer, 
but the words of the Psalmist ; and the result is not 

8 *.«. In 1879, the date of writing. 

* L. to Schubring. Nov. 2. Dec. fl, 1888. 

8 Hauptnuum’s letter to Hauaer, Jan. 18, 1860. 
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anythin]? that can be classed as new or old, but the 
Psalm itself in thoroughly fine musical effect ; the 
music not pretending to be scicntiflc, or anything 
on its own account, but just throwing life and feeling 
into the dry words.’ 

Any one who knows these psalms will recognise 
the truth of this description. It is almost more 
true in reference to the 114th Psalm, ‘ When 
Israel out of Egypt came.’ The Jewish blood 
of Mendelssohn must surely for once have beat 
fiercely over this picture of the great triumph of 
his forefathers, and it is only the plain truth 
to say that in directness and force his music is 
a perfect match for the splendid words of the 
unknown Psalmist. It is true of his oratorios 
also, but they have other great qualities as well. 
‘ St. Paul ’ with all its great beauties is an early 
w ork, the book of w'hich, or rather perhaps the 
nature of the subject, does not wholly lend 
itself to forcible treatment, and it is an open 
question whether it can fully vie with either the 
‘ Lobgesang ’ or ‘ Athalie,’ or still more ‘ EUjah.’ 
These splendid compositions have that air of 
distinction which stamps a great work in every 
art, and which a great master alone can confer. 
As instances of this, take the scene of the 
Wat(^hman and the concluding chorus in the 
‘ Lobgesang ’ — ‘ Ye nations ’ ; or in ‘ Elijah * 
the two double (luarlets ; the arioso, ‘ Woe 
unto them,’ which might be the wail of a pity- 
ing archangel ; the choruses, ‘ Thanks to 
God,’ * Be not afraid,’ ‘ Ho watching over 
Israel,’ ‘ Behold ! God the Lord passed by ’ ; 
the great piece of declamation for soprano 
which opens the second part ; the unaccom- 
panied trio ‘ Lift thine eyes,’ the tenor air ‘Then 
shall the righteous.’ Those are not only fine as 
music, but are animated by that lofty and truly 
dramatic character which makes one forget 
the vehicle, and live only in the noble senti- 
ment of the scene as it passes. 

‘ Lauda Sion,’ though owing to circumstances 
less known, has the same great qualities, and is 
a worthy setting of the truly inspired hymn in 
which St. Thomas Aquinas was enabled to rise 
so high above the metaphysical subtleties of his 
day. This piece of Roman Catholic music — • 
Mendelssohn’s only important one — shows w'hat 
ho might have done had he written a Mass, as 
he once threatened to do.^ It would have been 
written ‘ with a constant retjollection of its 
sacred purpose ’ ; and remembering how solemn 
a thing religion was to him, and how much he 
was affected by fine words, we may well regret 
that he did not accomplish the suggestion. 

‘ Antigone ’ and ‘ CEdipus,’ owing to the re- 
moteness of the dramas, both in subject and 
treatment, necessarily address themselves to a 
limited audience, though to that audience they 
will always be profoundly interesting, not only 
for the lofty character of the music, but for the 
able and thoroughly natural manner in which 
Mendelssohn carried out a task full of diffi- 

1 X. to Faoior Bauer, Jan. 1830. 


culties and of temptations to absurdity, by 
simply ‘ creating music for the choruses in the 
good and scientific style of the present day, to 
express and animate their meaning.’ ^ 

The ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream * music is a 
perfect illustration of Shakespeare’s romantic 
play, and will be loved as long as beauty, senti- 
ment, humour and exquisite workmanship are 
honoured in the world. 

How far Mendelssohn would have succeeded 
with an opera, had he met with a libretto 
entirely to his mind — which that of ‘ Lorcley ’ 
was not — it is difficult to say. Fastidious he 
certainly was, though hardly more so than 
Beethoven (see Vol. 1. p. 297), and probably for 
much the same reasons. Times had changed 
since the lively intrigues and thinly veiled im- 
moralities of Da Ponte were sufficient to ani- 
mate the pen of the divine Mozart ; and the 
secret of the fastidiousness of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn was that they wanted librettists of 
their own lofty level in genius and morality, a 
want in whicfii they were many generations too 
early. Opera will not take its pro2>er place in 
the world till subjects shall be found of modern 
times w'ith which every one can sympathise, 
treated by the poet, before they come into the 
hands of the composer, in a thoroughly pure, 
lofty and inspiriting manner. 

‘ Camacho ’ is too juvenile a composition, on 
too poor a libretto, to enable any inference to be 
drawn from it as to Mendelssohn's competence 
for the stage. But, judging from the dramatic, 
power present in his other works, from the 
stage-instinct displayed in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ music, and still more from the 
very successful treatment of the finale to the 
first act of ‘ Loreley ’ — the only part of the 
book which he is said really to have cared for — 
we may anticipate that his opera, when he had 
found the book he liked, would have been a very 
fine w ork. At any rate we may be c ertain that 
of all its critics he would have been the most 
severe, and that he would not have suffered it 
to be put on the stage till ho was quite satisfied 
with his treatment. 


Wo must now close this long and yet imper- 
fect attempt to set Mendelssohn forth as ho 
w-as. Few instances can be found in history of 
a man so amply gifted with every good quality 
of mind and heart ; so carefully brought up 
amongst good influences ; endowed with every 
circumstance that would make him haj)py ; and 
so thoroughly fulfilling his mission. Never per- 
haps could any man bo found in whose life there 
were so few things to conceal and to regret. 

Is there any drawback to this ? or, in other 
words, does his music suffer at all from what he 
calls his * habitual cheerfulness ’ ? It seems as 
if there was a drawback, and that arsing more 

a L. to MlUler, Mar. 12, 1840 
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or less directly from those very points which we 
have named as his best characteristics — his 
happy healthy heart, his single mind, his in- 
failing good spirits, his simple trust in God, his 
unaffected directness of purpose. It is not that 
ho had not genius. The great works enumer- 
ated prove that he had it in largo measure. No 
man could have called up the new emotions of 
the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ overture, the 
wonderful pictures of the Hebrides, or the 
pathetic distress of tlie lovely Mclusina, without 
genius of the highest order. But his genius had 
not been subjected to those fiery trials which 
seem iK'cessary to ensure its abiding possession 
of the dej)th.s of the human heart. ‘ My music,* 
says Schubert, ‘ is the product of my genius 
and niy misery ; and that which I have written 
in my greatest distress is that which the world 
seems to like best.’ Now Mendelssohn was 
never more than temporarily unhappy. He 
did not know distress as ho knew happiness. 
Perha])S there was even something in the con- 
stitution of his mind which forbade his harbour- 
ing it, or being permanently affected by it. He 
was so practical that as a matter of duty he 


would have thrown it off. In this as in most 
other things ho was always under control. At 
any rate he was never tried by poverty, or dis- 
appointment, or ill-health, or a morbid temper, 
or neglect, or the jjerfidy of friends, or any of 
the other great ills which crowded so thickly 
around Beethoven, Schubert or Schumann. 
Who can wish that ho had been ? that that 
bright, pure, aspiring spirit should have been 
dulled by distress or torn with agony ? It 
might have lent a deeper undertone to his songs, 
or have enabled his adagios to draw tears where 
now they only give a saddened pleasure. But 
let us take the man as wo have him. Surely 
there is enough of conflict and violence in life 
and in art. When we want to be made un- 
hajipy we can turn to others It is well in 
these agitated modern days to be able to 
point to one perfectly balanced nature, in 
whose life, whose letters and whose music 
alike all is at once manly and refined, 
clever and pure, brilliant and solid. For the 
enjoyment of such shining heights of goodness 
we may well forgo for once the dejjths of 
misery and sorrow. a. 


List of Mendelssohn’s Pitrlished Works taken from the Thematic Catalogue published by 
Messrs. Breitkopf & llartel in 1882, with additions and corrections from other sources. The 
dates of coinj)osition are also given, when discoverable, together with the names of the 
persons to wlH)m the works were dedicated, and the original English and German publishers, 
so far as they can be traced. 
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1 Qiiartft In C minor, No. 1, pf. 
and strings. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

» 

7 

8 


9 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 


Do. In F minor, No. 2. 

Du. in R minor. No. 3. 

SonatA, In F minor, and vln. 

Caprw’cio, in F Hliarii minor, pi. 

Soiia.tu, in K, pi. 

Hov<*n characteristic plccc.s, pf. 

12 Songs (No. 12 duct). A'.W. — 
Nos. 2, 3 an<l 12 .ire li> Fanny 
Mendelssohn- Rai t hold v. 

12 Sones (I’jirt I., The Youth ; 
Furtll., The Malden). S.H.— 
Noh 7, 10 and 12 are liy Fanny 
M cnilolsrioh 11 - Bartii old y . 

‘The Wedding of Camacho,’ 
comic opera in 2 acta. 

Symphony in <’ minor. No. 1, 
‘ Slnfonla xiil. in orch. 

Quartet in K flat, N o. 1 , «ti inga. 

Do. in A, No. 2. 

Rondo caprlccio In K, pf. 

Fantaale in K. pf. On the Irish 
air, * Tlio l.aat Rose of Sum- 


16 


3 Fantaatea (or Cayirlcea) in A 
minor, K minor, and £ major, 
pf. 


17 Variations concertanttss In D, 

j>f. and violoncello. 

18 Quintet In A, atringa. 


!9 

X9 


6 Songs, voice and pf. 

6 Songa without wonls. Book T., 
Original English title : * Melo- 
diea for the jdanoforte.' 

Octet in E flat, strings. 

*A Midsummer Night's Dream,' 
Concert overture, in 15, No. 1, 


l)a.e of Compotition. 


Jiepun, Secheron, Bept. 20, 
IKyj—endarf. Rerlm, Oct. 
18, 1822. 

Nov ID and 30. Deo. 3. IB‘23. 
Oct. 7. 1824 . Jan. 3, 1826— 
at end, Jam 18, 18*25. 

Berlin, July 23. 1826. 
Berlin, Mar. 2*2, 182G. 


Dedicated to 


Anton, Count Rad/.l- 

will. 


English Publisher. 


Oerman Publisher, 


Bchlesiuger, Berlin. 


Prof. Zeller. 
Umahe. 


Do. 

Laue, Berlin. 


Eduard Ritz (or Rletz). 


Ludwig Berger. 


Clementl. 
Ewer Si Co. 
Weasel & Co. 
Ewer. 


Do. 

Sehlealnger. 
Laue, Berlin. 
Do. 

Sehlealnger, 


No. 3, Berlin, Apr. 3, 
1829 (7). 


Do. 


At the end, Berlin, Aug. 10, 

1826. 

Mar. 3, 9, 31, 1824. 

London, Hopt. 14, 1829. 
BcrlUi, Oct. 26, 1827. 


The Phllharmonio So- 
ciety, London. 


Weasel (overture). 

Cramer (pf. arrt. 
4 hands). 


Cramer. 

Do. 


lame. 


Bchlesiuger, 

Hofuielater 
Breitkopf A Uilriel. 
Mechetti, Vienna. 
Do. 


No. 1, Coed-du, North 
Wales, Sept. 4, 1829, 

* Rnaen und Nelken in 
Menge * ; No, 2, Norwood, 
Surrby, Nov. 13, 18*29 ; 
No. 3, Uoed-du, Sept. 6. 
1829. 

Berlin, Jan. 30, 1829. 

Andante, 'Nachruf,* Faria, 
Sept. 23, 1831. 


Miaa (Anne) Taylor (of 
Coed-du). 

Mias Honoria Taylor. 

Mlaa Busan Taylor. 

Paul M.-B. (brother of 
Felix). 


No. 6, * Auf elner Gondel,' 
Venice, Oct. 16, 1830. 


Ewer. 

Novelio. 


Berlin, Aug.V, 1826, 


E. Rltz (or Rietz). 
Crown Prince of ITua- 


Cramer 

(pf. arrangements). 


Do. 


Do. 

Simroek. 

Breitkopf A HJlrtel. 
Simroek. 

Breitkopf A HArteL 
Do. 


n 


uren. 

Caprlccio brillant In B minor, 
pf. aynd orch. 


Mori A Laventt. 


Do. 
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Qp, 

ffib. 

J)ate of Oompooitien. 

Hedieated to 

BnglUh Publtiher. 

Oerman Piibliehor» 

83 

3 Pieces of Church music, solo, 
chorus and orgau ; 

No. 1, Aus tfefer Noth (' In 
t deep distress ’). 

No. 2, Ave Marla (8 voices). 

•• 


Ewer A Co. 

Simrock. 


No. 3, Mitten wir (ti voices). 





94 

Overture in C, Wind band, * fOr 



Cramer (pf. arrt.) 

Do. 


Hannoniemusik..’ 



(4 hands, and called 
' Military duet *). 
Mori A Lavenu. 


90 

Concerto In Q minor, pf. and 


Fr&uleln D. von Schau- 

Breltkopf A HOrteL 


orch.. No. 1. 


roth. 


86 

' The Hebrides,* or ' Finfral's 
Cave,’ Concert overture in B 

First form. Rome, Dec. 16, 

Crown Prince of Prus- 

Do. 

Do. 


1830 : revised form, Lon- 

sia. 

(pf. 4 hands). 



minor. No. 2, orch. 

don, June 20, 1832. 



97 

* Calm sea and prosperous 


Do. 

Do. 


voyage,* Concert overture, in 
D, No. 3, orch. 



(pf. 4 hands). 


98 

Fantasia In F sharp minor. 

Berlin, Jan. 29, 1833. 

Ignaz Moscheles. 

Do. 

Simrock. 


* Senate ^cossaise,' pf. 




99 

Bondo (or Caprioclo) briUant 

DQsseldurf, Jan. 29. 1834. 

Do. 

Do. 

Breltkopf A H&rt 


in E fiat, pf. and orch. 




80 

6 Songs without words, pf.. 

No. 4, Jan. 30, 1833 (?). 

Frftulein Elisa von 

Do. 

Simrock. 


Book IT., English titles: * tilx 
Melodies’ and * Six Romances.' 

No. 0. Dec. 12, 1833. 

Woringen. 



81 

Psalm lie, solo, chorus and 

Nov. 16, 1830. 


Novello. 

Do. 


orch,, * Not unto us, 0 Lord.* 





82 

*To the story of the lovely 

DOsseldorf, Nov. 14, 1S33. 

Oown Prince of Prus- 

Cramer 

Breltkopf A Hftrte)c 


Meluslna,* (Concert overture 
in F, No. 4, orch. 

8 Caprices in A minor, E, B 


sia. 

(pf. solo). 


S3 

No. 1. Apr. 9, 1834 ; No. 3, 

Carl Kllngemann. 

Mori A liavenn. 

Do. 


flat minor, pf. 

London, July 25, 1833. 

No. 1, DOsseldorf, May 11, 



84 

6 Bongs, voice and pf. 

Frftulebi Julie Jean- 

Ewer. 

Do. 


1834 ; No. 6. Dec. 28, 1834. 

renaud. 



SO 

6 Preludes and Fugues, pf. 

No. 2, Prel., Leipzigi Dec. 
6-8, 1836 ; No. 3, J^igue, 
Berlin, Sept. 21, 1832; 
No. 4. Fugue. DOsseldorf, 


Mori A Lavenu. 

Do. 



Jan. 6. 1835 ; No. 6, Prel., 






Leipzig, Nov. 19, 1836, 
Fugue, DOsseldorf, Dec. 
3. 1834; No. 6, Prel., 
Leipzig, Jan. 3, 1837, 
I'ugue. Nov. 27. 1836. 




SB 

' St. Paul,* oratorio. 

Part I.. Leipzig, Apr. 8. 


Novello. 

Simrock. 



1836 ; Part if,, Leipzig, 
Apr. 18, 1836. 




97 

3 Preludes and Fugues, organ. 

No. J , Pre!., Spires, Apr. 2, 

Thomas Attwood, 

Do. 

Breltkopf A H&riel 


1837 ; No. 2, Prel., Spires, 

* mlt Verehrung und 




Apr. 4. 1837, Fugue, l^eip- 
7tg, Dec. 1. 1837 : No. 3, 

Dankbarkelt.' 





Prel., Spires, Apr. 6, 1837. 

1 



98 

6 Bongs without words, pf.. 

No. 6. Spire<9, Apr. 0. 1837 ; 
No. 6, ‘ Du«'t,' p'raukiort. 

Fr&nlein Rosa von 

Do. 

Simrock. 


Book ill. 

Woringen. 





Juue 27, 18.36. 



99 

8 Motets, female voices and 

Rome, Dec. 31, 1830. 
Another ver-sion of * Sur- 


Do. 

Do. 


organ (or pf.), * Ftlr die Htlm* 





men der Nonnen auf Bta- 

rexit Pastor,* headed 





TrlnltA de* MonU.’ 

* No. 2,* In the MS., Is 
dated * Coblontz, Aug. 14, 






1837.’ 




40 

Concerto In D minor, pf. and 

Horcbheim, Aug. 5, 1837. 

• • 

Do. 

Breltkopf A H&rtel. 


orch.. No. 2. 




41 

6 Partsongs, S.A.T.B., 'for 

No. 4, DQueldorf, Jan. 22, 


Do. 

Breltkopf A Hkrtel. 


singing in the open air,’ 1st 
set. The earliest amjear- 

1834. 





ance of Mendelssohn's Four- 






part songs in England was 






in No. of Ewer A Co.'s 






Orpheus collection, which 
began in 183G. 





42 

Psalm 42, soli, chorus and 

. • 


Do. 

Do. 


orch., ' Aji the hart pants.’ 





48 

Serenade and Allegro giojoso 

Apr. 11, 1838. 

, . 

Do. 

Simrock. 


in B minor, pf, and orch. 





44 

3 Quartets in D, E minor. E 
flat, strings. Nos. 3, 4 and 5. 

No. 8, Berlin, July 24, 

The Prince of Sweden. 


Breltkopf A H&rtel. 


1838; No. 4. June 18, 
1837 1 No. 5, Feb. 6, 
1838. 






40 

Sonata in B flat, pf. and 

Leipzig, Oct. 13, 1838. 


Novello. 

F. Eistner, Leipzig. 


violoncello. 




46 

Psalm 95, tenor solo, chorus 

Final cuorus (In F< flat). 

• • 

Do. 

Do. 


and orch., * 0 come let us 
worship.* 

6 Songs, voice and pf. 

Leipzig, Apr. 11, 1893. 




47 

No. 3, Leipzig, Apr. 17, 

Fran Constanze 

Wessel. 

Breltkopf A HArtel 


183!); No. 4. Apr. 18, 

Schleinltz. 




1839 ; No. 5, London, 
May 1832. 




48 

6 Partsongs, S.A.T.B., 2nd set. 

No. 1. July 5, 1839 ; No, 8. 

Dr. Martin and Dr. 


Do. 


Leipzig, Dec. 28, 1839; 
No. 4, June 15. 1830; 
No. 6, Nov. 18, 1839 ; No. 
6, Leipzig, Dec. 26, 1839. 

Bpiess. 





49 

Trio in D minor, pf., violin and 

Allegro, Frankfort, June 6, 


Ewer A Co. 

Breltkopf A HArtel. 


violoncello. 

1839 ; Finale. Frankfort, 
July 18, 1839, and Leip- 




60 

6 PartsongSf mala voices. 

zig, Sept. 23, 1839. 

No. 2, ' Der Jftger Abschled,* 

Die Liedertafel, Leip- 

Do. 

Kistner. 

61 

with wind accompani- 
ments, Leipzig, Jan. 6, 
1840; No. 6, Dec. 7. 1839; 
No. 6, Jan. 6, 1840. 

zig. 

J. W, Schirmer (the 





Psalm 114, 8-part chorus and 

Horchbeim, Aug. 9, 1839. 

Novello. 

Breltkopf A HArUL 

62 

orch., * When Israel out of 
Egypt came.* 

painter). 

Do. 



Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise). 

Leipzig. Nov, 27, 1840 (re- 

Frederic Augustaa, 

Do. 

68 

Spnphony-cantata. 

6 Bongs without words, pf„ 

vised form). 

No. 6. Apr. 30, 1841 ; No. 

Duke of Saxony. 

Miss Sophy Horsley. 

Ewer. 

Simrock. 


BookIV. 

6, May 1, 1841. 
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Op. 


17 Variations s^rleoses In D 
minor, pi, 

Antigone of Sophocles ; music 
to, male voices and orch. 
Symphony In A minor, ‘ The 
Scotch,' No. 3, orch. 

6 Bongs, voice and pf. 


Sonata In I>. pf. and violon- 
cello, No. 2. 

6 Partsongs, S JL.T.B., 8rd set. 


First Walpurgls night, Muaio 
to Qoetho's Ballad, chorus 
and orch. 

'A Mldsununer Night 's Dream,' 
Music to, solo, chorus and 
orch. (exclusive of overture, 
for which see op. 21). 

6 Hongs without words, pf.. 
Book V. 


6 Duets, voices and pf. 


Concerto In E, vln, and orch. 

6 Sonatas, organ. [For the his- 
tory of thcHc organ sonatas, 
see A/ MS. 7'.. lUOl, p. 794, 
and 1900, p. 95 .J 


Trio In C minor, pf., vln. and 
violoncello. 

6 Songs without words, pf., 
Book VI. 

‘ An die Kilnstler ' (' To the 
sons of art ’). Schiller a poem, 
Fc-stgesang. Male voices and 
brsiss Instruments, t 'om- 
posed for the opening of the 
tlist Oerman-Flenilsh vocal 
festival at f ’«»li>gne, June J 846, 

3 English Church jileces, solo 
voices and chorus — (1) Nunc 
diralttls ; (*2) Jubilate ; (3) 
Magnlhcat. 

* Elijah,' oratorio. 

6 Songs, voice and pf. 


6 Klndorstdcke, pf. Known 
In England as * Christmas 
pieces,' and composed at 
Denmark Hill, Iiondon. 


Date of OtmpoiUion. 


June 4. 1841. 

Berlin, Oct. 10, 1841. 
Berlin, Jan. 20, 1842. 

No. 2, Apr. 20, 1839 (ef. 
op. 88. No. 3); No. 6. 
' Kendez-vous,* Berlin, 
Oct. 17, 1842; No. 6, 
' Frische Pahrt,* Apr. 29, 
1841. 


No. 1, I.,elpzig, Nov, 23, 
1837 ; No. 2. Jan, 17, 
1843 ; No. 3, Leipzig 
Mar. 4. 1843 ; No. 4, Leip- 
zig, Juno 19, 1843 ; No. 6, 
Mar. 4. 1843; No. 6. 
‘ VorQber,' Mar. 6, 1843. 

1st veision, Milan, July 18, 
18.31, and Paris, Feb. 13, 
1832. 


No. 1. Jan. 6 and 12. 1844 ; 
No.2. July 29. 184.3; No. 
6, Denmark Uili, June 1, 
1842. 

No, 1, Frankfort, Dec. 
1830 ; No. 4, originally for 
pf. duet; No. f». Berlin, 
Oct. 17.1842; No. 6, Jan. 
23, 1844. 

Sept. 16, 1844. 

Hon. 1 • No 1, Frankfort, 
Dec. 28, 1844 ; No. 2, Dec. 
19, 1844 ; No. 4. Aug. 18, 
1844. 

Son. 2 : No. 1, Frankfort, 
Dec. 21, 1844; No. 3 
(Fugue), July 14, .'839, 
and Dec. 19, 1844. 

Sou. .3. No. 1, Aug. 9,1844; 

No. 2, Aug. 17, 1844. 

Son. 4 . N os. 1 and 2, Frank- 
fort, Jan. 2, 1845 
Son 6 : Nos. 2 and 3, Sept. 
9. 1844, 

Son. () . No. 1, I'Yankfort, 
Jan. 26, 1845 ; No. 4 
(Fugue), FYankfort, Jan, 
27. 1845. 

1845. 

No.l, June 29, 1843; No. 2, 
Frankfort, May 3, 1845 ; 
No. 6, Jan. 5 and 12, 1844. 


No. 1, Baden-Baden, June 
12, 1847 ; Nf>. 2. Leipzig, 
Apr. 6, 1847; No. 3, 
Baden-Baden, June 12, 
1847. 

A I the end, Leipzig, Aug. 11, 
1846. 

No. 1, Leipzig, Dec. 22, 
1845 ; No. 2, Frankfort, 
Apr. 3, 1845; No. .3, 
Leipzig, Sept. 22, 1847; 
No. 4, Berlin, Nov. 8, 
1842 ; No. 5, Interlaken, 
Julv27, 1847; No. 6, Oct. 
1, 1847. 

No. 1, Juno 24, 1842 ; No. 
3, June 21, 184‘J. 


Fr-denck William rv.. 
King of Prussia. 
Queen Victoria. 

Miss Dolby. 


Count Mathlaa Wlel- 
horsky. 

Frau ilenriette Ben- 
ecke. 


Hebuich Conrad 
Bchlelniiz. 


Frau Clara Schumann. 


Dr. F. Schlemmer. 


Louis Spohr. 


No. 1, LiUi Benecke ; 
No. 3, Edwaid Ben- 
ecke. 


BngU$h Publither. 


Ewer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Weasel. 


Ewer. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Ewer. 

Coventry & Holller. 


Ewer. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


German PublithtTt 


Mechettl, Vienna. 
Klstner. 

Breitkopf A Hkrtel. 
Do. 


Klstner. 

Breitkopf A HOrtel. 


Klstner. 

Breitkopf A HArteL 


Simrock. 


Breitkopf A HllrteL 
Do. 


Breitkopf A HftrteL 
Simrock. 


Breitkopf A H&rteL 


Simrock. 

Breitkopf A H&rtel. 


Do. 


PBOM OP. 73 TO OP. 121 ABB POSTHUMOUS WORKS 


Lauda Sion, cantata, chorus 

Feb. 10, 1846. 

.. 

Ewer. . 

and orch. For St. Martin's 
church, LWge. 

* Athalie,' Music to Racine’s, 

Cliomses, Leipzig, July 4 , 


Do. 

soli, chorus and orch. 

1843 ; Overture, London, 
June 13. 1844, and Berlin. 




Nov. 12, 1848. 


Do. 

4 Partsongs, male voices. 

No. 1, Feb. 8, 1844 ; No. 2, 
Nov. 14, 1839. 

•• 

Do. 

4 Partsongs, male voices. 

No. 2. Feb. 9, 1844; No. 8, 
Leipzig, Oct. 8. 1846. 


3 duets, voices and pf. No. S 
Is Iroru * Ruy Bias.’ 

No. 1, Leipzig. Dec. 3, 1836 ; 
No. 2, Leipzig, Jan. 18, 
1847; No. 3. Leipzig. Feb. 
14,1880. 


Do. 



Bohoit. 

Breitkopf A BArtek 


Klstner. 

Do. 

Do. : No. 8, CraiUi 
Hamburg. 
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73 

7'.) 


80 

81 


84 


88 


89 

90 

91 

9*2 

93 


90 

9ti 

97 
9« 

98 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 


Title. 


3 Pnalms — the ind. 43nl and 
22Dd, solo and cluinis. Por 
the Domchor, Berlin. 

6 AnthemH, S-part chorus. For 
the Duinchor, Bei iiii. 


Quartet in P minor, strlnjrs. 
Andante In K, Bcherzu in A 
minor. Caprloclo in E minor, 
Fugue in K flat, airings. 
Variations in E flat, pf. 

A ariatiuns in B flat, pf. 
Variations arranged for 4 
liaiids. 

3 Bongs fur a low voice and pf. 


C Bongs without words, pf., 
Book VII. 


6 Bongs, voice and pf. 

Quintet In B flat, strings. 

6 Parhsongs, 8.A.T.B. (4th 
set). 


Helmkehr aus der Fremdp 
(' Bon and Htranger '), Mni-- 
spiel in 1 act. 

The ‘ Italian Symphony,’ in- 
phony in A, orf’h. 

Psalm 98. ‘ Sing to the Loi i,’ 
8-part chorus ami on-h. For 
the Festival Service in Berlin 
Cathedrai on New Year's I>a>, 
3844. 

Allegro briilant in A, pf , 4 
hands. 

CEdipus in Colonos by So- 
phocles, Music to, male von es 
and orch. 

' Infelice 1 * Concert-air in B 
flat, soprano solo and orch- 

' Buy Bias,' Overture, orch. 

Hymn, alto soh), chorus and 
orch. Composed for Mr. 
[Df.j 0. Broadley. 


Ohrlatus, unflnlshed oratorio. 
HeclUitlves and choruses. I 

( 1 ) Loreley, unflnished opera, J 
solo, ciiorus and oich. Fi- ■ 
nale to 1st act. 

(2) Jxjreley, Ave Maria, aoto 
and chorus of female voices. 

(3) Loreley, Vintage chorus, 
male voices and orch. 

6 Songs, voice and pf. 


4 Partsongs, S.A.T.B. 


Overture In C (* Trumpet over- 
ture orch. 

6 Songs without vrords, pf., 
Book Vm. 


Trauer-Marsch In A minor, 
orch. For funeral of Nor bert 
BurgmQller. 

3 Preludes and 3 Studies, pi. 
(2 parts). 


Dole o/ CompotUifM, 

Deditaled to 

EnglUh Publisher. 

No. 2, Berlin, Jan. 17, 1844. 


Ewer. 

No. 2, Berlin, Dec. 25, 


Do. 

1843; No. 4, Feb. 14. 
1C44 ; No. 6. Oct, 6. 1846 ; 
No. G, Feb. 18, 1844. 
Interlaken, Sept. 1847. 


- 

Leipzig, July 25. 1841. 


Ewer. 


Do. 


— 

Do. 

No. 1, Dasseldorf, Dec. 6. 
1831; No. 2, Feb. 26. 
1839; No. 3, May 26, 
1834. 

No. 2, DQsseidorf, June 9, 


Do. 


Do. 

1834 ; No. 4. Frankfort, 
May 3 and 6. 1846 ; No. 6, 
Frankfort, May 7, 1846 ; 
No. 6. May 1. 1841. 

No. 3, Luteraecn, Aug. 10, 


Do. 

1831 ; No. 6, Oct. 7, 1847. 
Hoden, July 8, 1845. 



No. 1, Aug. 8, 1844 ; No. 2, 

• • 

Ewer. 

Ijeipzig, June 20, 1843 1 
No. 3, Apr. 20. 1839 ; No. 
4, Leipzig, June 19. 1843 ; 
No. 6, Leipzig, Mar. 10, 
1840. 


Do. 

Berlin, Mar. 13. 1833. 

.. 

Do. 

Dec. 27, 1843. 


Do. 


Lfipzlg, Mar. 23, 1841. 


1 ) 0 . 


Frankfort, Feb. 25, 1845. 


Do. 


Ist version, with vln. obbl., 
Apr. 3, 1834 ; 2nd version, 
Le']i^ig, Jan. 15, 1843. 
Lei}»/ig, Max. 8, 1839. 
I,eip 2 !g, Dec. 14, 1840 ; Jan. 
5, 1843 (iinai chorus). 
Autograph hi British 
Museum (Add. MB. 
31,801). 


Do. 

Ewer. 

Do. 


Do. 

Novello. 


No. 1, Berlin. Aug. 9. 1841 ; 
No. 4. June 6. 1841 ; No. 
5, Leipzig, Dec. 22, 1845. 
No. 1. Aug. 8. 1844; No. 2, 
June 20, 1843; No. 4 , 
Frankfort, June 14, 1689. 


No. 1, London, June 1, 
1842 ; Ni». 2, Frankfort, 
May 11, 1846, Pflngsten ; 
Nos. 3 and 6 (Kinder- 
etOck), Dec. 12, 1846. 


Ewer. 


Do. 


Novello. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bk, 1, No. 1, Leipzig, Dec. 
8, 1830 ; No. 2, Oct. 12, 
1830 ; No. 3, Nov. 27, 
1836. 

Bk. 2, No. 1, June 9, 1836; 
No. 2, Dliaseidurf, Apr. 
21, 1834. 


Do. 


105 


Sonata in Q minor, pf. 


109 

110 
111 
112 


Sonata In B flat, pf. 

' The Beformatlon Symphony ' 
In D. No. 5, orch. . 

March in D, orch. For the 
Fete eiven to the painter 
Cornelius at Dresden in Apr. 
1841. 

Bong without words In D, 
violoncello and iif. 

Sextet in D, pf., rln^, 2 vhdas, 
violoncello and baM*-. 

Tu es Petrui, O-part choius 
and orch. 

2 Sacred songs, voice and pf. 
(No. 2, comiiosed originally 
tor * ■‘t. Paul ') 


Bfgun. Jime 16, 1820. 

Breslo, Aug. 18, 1821. 
Berlin, May 31, 1827. 


Apr. and May 1824. 
Nov. 1827. 


Mile. Lisa Crlstiani. 


) 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Oerman Publithim, 

Breitkopf & H&rteL 

_»o. 

Do. 

Do. 


1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

1/t. 

jJi.. 

Slmrock. 

Breitkopf ft H&rtd. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

KIstner. 

Breitkopf ft Hkrtd. 
Do. 

Do. 

KIstner. 

Himrock. 

Breiktopf ft Haxtel. 
Do. 

J. Rletor-Bledermaun 
Do. 

Breitkopf ft Ilartei. 
Do. 

Do. 

Simrock. 

J. Bicter-Bledermanr 
Barth olf Benif. 


J. Rieier-Btedennano 
Do. 

Simrock. 

.1. Rieter-Bledermann 

Bartholf Benfl. 
KIstner. 
Simrock* 

Da 
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Op. 

Title. 

Date of Compoeition. 

Dedicated to 

Dnglith Puhliaher. 

113 

J 2 Concerted pieces, clarinet 

No. 1. Berlin, Jan. 19, 1833. 

Heinrich Bftrmann, 

Novello. 


' and baH.set-horn, with pf. 


Senr., and 



i' accompt., in F major and 


Carl Bhrxnann, Junr. 


114 

; D minor. 



Do. 

115 

2 Bacred eboruscs, male voices. 



110 

Funeral song, mixed voices. 
Album-Hlatt, song without 

Soden, July 8, 1845. 


Do. 

117 

... 

Do. 


words in K minor, pf. 




118 

Caprlctio In E, pf. 

Bingen, July 11, 1837. 


Do. 

119 

Perpetuum mobile in (', pf. 


Do. 

1‘20 

4 Partsongs, male voices. 

No. 2, LeipzIg.Fcb. 20. 1847. 


Do. 

121 

Responsoriuiu ct H yrnnus. 

, . 


.. 


mule voleen, with Hocoinpl. of 
violoncello and bass (organ). 





WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 


fitude In P minor, pf. For the 
‘ Mf^thode des iiu^ihudcB.’ 

Sc'herzo in B minor, pf. 
flfherzo and In P nharp 

minor, pf. For the riauint’K 
Album. 

2 Roraanocs of l^ord Byron's, vtilre 
and pf. : ’ There be none of lioauly’s 
daughters,’ and ' Hun of the sleep- 
less.’ 

' Verlelh’ uns Frieden ’ ; ’ Grant us 
Thy peace,' I’rayer, chorus and 
oroh. 

Andante cautabile and Presto agi- 
tato in B, pf. For the Album of 
1839. 

The Garland, voice and pf., poem 
by Thonitis Moore. 

Ersatz fUr IJabestand, i)nrtMong, 
male voices, poem bj' Ruckert. 
For Tauchnit/'s Museu-altnauach. 
Festgesang, male chorus and orch. 
Compost for tlie Gutenberg 
Festival at l,el]izlR, held In 1840, 
in celebration of the Invention of 
printing. I No. V Is associated in 
England >»lth the -words of Charles 
W esley’s Christmas hymn, ‘ Hark 1 
the herald angels sing,’ to which 
it was adapted by l)r. W. H. 
Cummings ) 

(londellled in A, pf. * Atif elner 
Gondel ’ 

3 Volkslleder, 2 voices and pf. 

’ Lord, have nM'r<‘\ ujam us ’ (Kj’rle). ' 
' For evening service,.’ Voicesonly. 
'For Mr. Attwood.’ In the 'Alhtun 
filr Gesang.' Eirst piiblished In 
England in Ewer's Orplieus, Book 
XU. 

1‘relude and fugue In E minor, pf. 
For the Album Notre temps. 

8 Bacred choruses, forming part of 
op. 90. 

* Hear my prayer.' hymn, soprano 
solo, chorus aud organ ; after- 
wards orchestrated, the full score 
Is only published in England, not 
in Uenuany. 

'W aimuig \or dcm Rhein, poem by 
V. Himrock, voice and pf. 

2 Bongs, voice and pf. 

2 Songs, voice and pf. 

2 Clavier tOcke, in B flat and O 
minor, pf. 

Beema nil's Hchehlelled, poem by 
Hoffmann v. Fallcrsleben, voice 
and pf. 


Leipzig, Mar. 13, 1836. 


No. 2. Dflascldorf, Dec. 31, 
1834. 


Rome, Feb. 10, 1831- 


I’resldent Verkenius. 


Berlin, June 22, 1838. 


London, May 24, 1829. 
Nov. 22, 1839. 


I^lpzig, Feb. 6, 1837. 


Berlin, Mar. 24, 1838. 


Prelude. Lelpilg, July 13, 
1841 ; Fugue, June 16, 
1827. 

Leipzig, Jan. 6, 1843. 


Jon. 2S. 1844. 


Wilhelm Taubert. 


No. 1, Berlin, Aug. 17, 

1835. 

No. 1, Apr. 20, 1841. 


Nnchtgesaiig, 4 nude voices. 

Die SUftuiigsfeier, 4 male voices. 

• Fiir die Htiftung«fcier der Uesell- 
.ichaft der Freundc in Berlin, Jan. 
1842.’ 

Des Mildchetts Klage, Romance, 
voice and yif. 

Kyric Eleison, mixed voiees, double 
chorus (Deutsche Llturgie). 

Kbre sel Gott in der Hohc ; Heillg : 
Psalm 100. Three saeied pieces. 
Nos. 1 and 2, dtmblc ehoir; No. 3, 
4 voices, from ‘ Musica ^acra,' Band 
7, Nos. 17 and 18, Band 8, No. 10. 
Te Deurn in A (English Church 
Rervlec). 

The Evening Bell,* for harp and pf. 
The ' bell ’ was that of Attwood’s 
gate. Bee JUunlcal JlaunU in Lon- 
don, p. 5. 

Fugue In F minor, organ. 


Berlin, Joa. 16, 1842. 


Got. 28, 1846. 


Norwood, Nov. 1820. 

Frankfort, July 18, 1839. 


Two pieces, organ. 

(1 ) Andante with variations in D. July 23, 1844. 

(2) Allegro in B flat. Uec. 31, 1844. 

Duo concertant, variations upon the « • 

March in Weber’s I’recinsa, pf., 

4 hands, iointly composed by 
Mendelssohn and Ignas Moschelee. 


Mme. la Baroune 
de Goethe. 


Cramer. 

Novello. 
Mori A Lavenu. 
Ewer, 

Ewer. 

Ewer. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ewer. 

Orchestral Score, 
Novello. 


Mori A lavenn. 

Printed in ' Apollo’s 
Gift, or The Musica 
Souvenir,’ for 1831 
p. 36 (Chappell). 


Novello. 

Cliappcll. 


Stanley T.uoas A Co 
(1885). 

Novello (1898). 


O. 


Cramer. 


(Jerman J‘ubll*her. 


J. Andrd (Offenltachl 


J. Rieter-Bledermanil. 
Do. 

Kistuer. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

F. E, C. Leuckart 
(Leipzig!. 


Schleslnger. 

Do. 

Shurock. 


Breilkopf A llfirtoL 


Do. 


Do. 


Spehr, Brunswick. 
Kistner. 


Breitkopf A H&rteL 


P. W. Arnold 
(Blberfeld). 
Schleslnger. 
Schuberth. 


Schott. 


Bimrock. 

E. Bote A G. Book. 


Slmrock. 

F. W. Arnold. 

(J. A. Klemm (Leipzig). 
B. Banff (Leipzig). 

Schleslnger. 


C. F. Kahnt (Leipzig). 
Do. 


Schuberth A Co. 
(Leipzig). 

E. Bote A G. Bock. 
Do. 


(Not pulillshed In 
Germniiv.) 
(Not published In 
Germany.) 


(Not published la 
Germany.) 
(Not published ip 
Germany.) 

Kistner. 
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NOT INCLUDED IN THE THEMATIC CATALOGUE 


Title. 

Date of Composition. 

Dedicated te 

English Publisher. 

Oerman Publisher. 

Hymn-tnne. Psalm xxxl., 'Defend 
me. Lord, from shame.’ Com- 
posed for the ‘ National Psalmist ’ 
(1839), edited by Charles Danvers 
Hackett. 

Feb. 27, 1839. 

- 

- 

- 

Fraeludium in C minor for the organ. 
Composed for Mr. Henry E. Dibdln 

Leipzig, July 9. 1841. 

*- 

Paterson A Co. 
(Edinburgh). 

(Not published In 
Germany.) 

(Not published In 
Germany.) 

Additional (final) chorus to Psalm 
95 (op. 46). 

I^ipzig, Apr. 11, 1889. 

*- 

Novello. 

String quartet in E flat. Autograph i 
in British Museum (Add. MS. 
30,900). 1 

Mar. 6-30, 1828. 



Erler (Berlin). 


COMPOSITIONS EDITED. ETC.. BY MENDELSSOHN 


Handel’s * Dettlnren Te Deun.’ vltb additional accompaniments. 
Score and parts. (Kistner.) 

Handel's * Ads and Galatea.’ with additional accompaniments. 
(Novello.) 

Handel’s * Israel In Egypt,’ edited for the London Handel Society ; 
Mendelssohn wrote a special organ part, and the edition was 
published by Cramer A Co. In June For the interesting 


correspondence with O. A. Macfarren on the enbject of this edition, 
see Qoethe and M»nd»l$»ohn, ‘2nd edition, 1874, p. 169 tt »eq. 

J. B. Bach’s Chaconne for violin, with pf. accompt. (Ewer.) 

J. 8. Bach's ' Organ compositions on Corales (Psalm tunes).’ 
Organ Preludes, etc., ‘2 books. (Coventry A 11 oilier, 1845.) 

J. 8. Bach’s * Eleven variations on the Coralc Hey gegrusaet Jesu 
gfitlg ’ (All hail, ^ood Jesus), edited from the original manuscript. 
(Coventry A Hollior.) 


The collection of autograph MSS. of Mendels- 
sohn contained in the green volumes, already 
mentioned, now preserved in the State Library, 
Berlin, comprise the following unpublished 
compositions : 

11 Symphonies for strings. 

1 Symphony for full ordbestra. 

Many Fugues for string^. 

Concertos for pf. ; vln. : pt. and vln. with quartet accompaniment. 

2 Concertos for 2 pianos and orch. 

Trio for pf.. via. and viola. 

2 Sonatas for pf. and vln. (one dated 1838). 

1 Sonata for pf. and viola. 

1 do. for pf. and clarinet. 

2 Sonatas for pf. solo. 

Many Studies. Fantasias (one for four hands). Fugues, etc., for 
pf. solo. 

Many Fugues for organ. 

6 Operas and music to ('alderon’s * Steadfast Prince.’ 

1 secular and 3 sacred Cantatas. 

Many Bongs and vocal pieces. 

Organ part to Uaodel's * Solomon.* 

A fragment of a symphony in C found among 
the loose papers of Mendelssohn was printed in 
former editions of this Dictionary by permission 
of the composer’s daughter, the late Mrs. C. 
Victor Benecke. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. Lkttbu 

(1) Two volumes have been published by authority. The first, 
edited by his brother Paul, is ent'tled ReiitbrieU . . . «us den 
Jahrtn 1830 big 1832 (Leipzig, 1861) ; the second, edited by his 
brother and his eldest son, Fris/s ous den Jahren 1833 bU 1847 
(Ijelpzig, 1863), with an Appendix purporting to be a list of all 
Mendelssohn's compoMitlons, compiled by Julias Bietz, which is, 
however, both vagu • and incomplete. 

These were tramlated (not adequately) by lAdy Wallace and 
puldlshed with Itie titles, Letterg from Italy and SvHUeriand, etc., 
and Letterg from 1833 to 1847 (l.ongmans, J86*2 and 1863). At a 
later date some Important letters were added to the German edition 
of vol. il., amongst others one containing Mendelssohn's translations 
of Dante, Boccaccio, etc., and Indexes were appended ; but no 
change has been made in the contents of the English translation. 
There is reason to believe that the letters of vol. 1. were in many 
ways altered bv the editor. 

(*2) Eight letters published for the benefit of the Deutsehen 
Invaliden-Rtiftnng — Arht Srtrfe und ein Faegimile (T^elpzig. 1871). 
English translation in Maemillan'g Magazine, June 1871. 

The name of the, ladv to whom they were written Is suppressed, 
but it is understood that she was Mr*. Voigt, a muMcal amateur of 
Leipzig. The last of the eight contains a facsimile of a sketcl) by 
Mendelssohn. 

(3) Mugiker Briefe, by C. F. Ludwig Noiil (T.«inslg, 18671, 
contains t.hlrt,y letters dating from 1826 to Aug. 26, 1847. They 
are included by T,Adv Wallace in her translation of the entire work 
entitled Letterg of IHgtinguighed Mueieiang (London : Longmans, 
1867). 

(4) Other letters are contained in Devrient’s BeeolJeetfont ; 
Hiller’s Mendelggohn ; Ooethe und Mendehsohn ; Polko's IteminU- 
eeneeg ; Hensel’* Die Familie Mendeiggohn ; Moscheles’s Life ; 
Chorley’s Life ; Bekardt's Ferdinand David ; F. Moscheles's Sriefe ; 
and F. G. Edwards’s Bietory of ' EUiak,' etc. 

n. Btoorafhicai. Wokkb 

(1) Lampadtus (Wilhelm Adolf). Felix MendeUgohn-Sartholdy, 
Ein Denkmal fUr seine Freunde (Leipzig. 1848), translated into 
English by W*lliam Leonhard Gage, with supplementary aketchea 


by Benedict, CSiorley, Ludwig Bellstab, Bayard Taylor, B. 8. Wlllla 
and J. H. Dvirlght (New York, 1866 ; London, 1876). 

(*2) Benedict (Julius). A SketeA of the Life and Works of the late 
Felix Mendelssohn- Barthdldy (London : John Murray, 1850 ; 2nd ed.. 
with additions, 1853). 

(3) Devrient (Eduard). Meine Erinnerungen an F. M.-B. . . . 
(Leipzig, 1869). English translation by Lady Macfarren (Loudon : 
Bentley, 1K69). 

Contains thirty-two letters and portions of letters. 

(4) Mendeissonn-Bartholdy (Carl). Ooeths und Felix Mendelssohn’ 
Bartholdy (Leipzig, 1871). By the composer’s eldest son; an 
account of the three visits paid to Goethe, from Journals, letters, etc., 
with a poor engraving from Begas's portrait. English translation 
by Mias M. E. von Glehn — Goethe and Menddssohn, ’with acidiliona 
and with letters of later date ’ (London : Hacinlllan, 1872) ; ’2nd 
ed. ' with additional letters,’ thirty-seven In all (1874). 

(5) Hiller (Ferdinand). Mendelssohn. Letters and RecoVeetions, 
etc., first published In Motmillan’s Magazine (from Jau. to May 
1874), the English translation by Miss M. E. von Glchn. ANo in a 
volume (London ; Macmillan, 1874) ; and in German (Cologne, 1874). 

Contain* twenty-.slx etters not before printed. 

(6) Polko (Klise). Erinnerungen an F. M.'B. (Leipzig. 1868). 
Contains twelve letter .. English iran.ilatlon by Lady tVallare— 
Beminiseenees of Felix Mandelssohn- Bartholdy, etc. (London : 
Longmans, I86ii). v^^th Appendix of thirtv-fhree additional letters 
and fragments of letters addressed to English correspondents. 

(7) Uensel (Hebastian). Die Familie Mendelssohn 11720~1847) 
. . . with eight portraits (3 vols., Berlin, 1879). Engli h translation. 
The Mendeiisuhn Family (from the second revised German edition, 
2 vuls., l^ndon : Sampson liOw A Co., 1880), by Carl Klingemann 
and an American collaborator, with a notice by Sir George Grove, 
London, 1881. 

By the son of Fanny Hensel — the 8eba8ti.an of the Letters. 
Compiled from journals and family papers, and containing seventy- 
three letter* or portions of letters hitherto unT>ubli.'hed. 

(8) Hogarth (George). The rkilharmonie Society of London 
(London, 186*2). (Contain* notices of Mendelssohn’s connexion with 
the Philharmonic, with three letters in the body of the work and 
seven other* In the appendix. 

(9) Moacheles (Charlotte). Aus Moseheles Leben . . . rnn seiner 
Frau (2 vols,, Leipzig, 1872 and 1873). Tlngllsh translation by 
A. D. (.loleridge (2 vols., London ; Hurst A Blackett, 1873), 

Contains many valuaide notices, and some letters, 

(10) Hchubrlng (Julius). Frinnerungen an F. M.-ft. In the 
magazine Daheim (I^eipzig) for 1866, No. 26. English translation 
in Musical World, May 12 and 19. 1866. 

One of the most detailed, valuable and interesting of all the 
notice*. 

(fl) Iforsley (CTjarlcs Edward). Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 
First published in Dwight's Journal of Mtuie (Bo*lon, U.fl.A.) and 
reprinted in The Choir (London) for Jan. 11, 25 ; Feb. 8, 16, J873. 

Full of information, now and then s trifle exaggerated. 

(12) Dorn (nelrrloh 1-. G.) Recollections of F. M. and his 
Friends. An article In Temple Bar, Feb. 1872 ; probably translated 
from a German original. 

(13) Chorley (Henry Fothergill). 1. Modern Oerman Music 
(2 vol*., Tiondon : Smith. Elder A Cio.. 1854). 

(14) Chorley (Henry Fothergill). Brief notie,e prefixed to the 
third edition (1864) of Mendelssohn's Letters from Italy and Smtser- 
land. translated by Lady Wallace. 

(15) Hewlett (Henry G.). Henry Fothergill Chorley, Auto- 
biography. Memoir and Letters (2 vols., London : Bentley, 1873). 
C'ontAlns some information, and six letters. 

(16) Marx (Adolph Bernhard). Erinnerungen aus meinetn Leben 
(2 vols. Berlin. 1866). 

Contains many recollections of the Mendelssohn house from 1824- 
1832. and personal anecdotes of Felix, with whom Marx was at one 
time extremelv intimate. 

(17) Bellstab (Heinrich F. L.). Aus meinem Leben (2 vols., 
Berlin. 1861). 

Contains (vol. U. chap. 11) an account of Mendelssohn’s playing 
at Goethe’s house at Weimar in 1821. 

(18) Lobe (Johann Christian) has reported some conversations 
with Mendelssohn in bis FUegende Blitter fUr Musik (Leipzig, 1863). 
He has also described the evening at Goethe’s mentioned Just 
above in the Qartenlauhe lor 1867, No. 1. 

(19) Eckardt (Julius). Ferdinand David und die Fannie 
Mendelssohn- Bartholdy (heinzlK 1888). 

■ Contains thirty letters at Mendelaaohn's. 
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(20) Mnnchelm (Felix). Briaft ron FalUe MandaUtohn an JffnoM 
vnd OharloUa MoaehaUtK (Leip7.1g, 188U). Rugllsh traiulatlon, Lattera 
of Falix Mandehaohn (London : TrilLner & Co., 1888). 

CoDtainn many frtsh letters. 

(21) Kdwards (F. U.). Tha HUtory of MandaUaohn’a 'Elijah * : 
with an introduction by Sir George Grove (London: Novelio, 
189«). 

Contains the MOcke portrait of Mendelssohn, and portraits of 
William Bartholomew, Mtandlgl and others ; also several un- 
published letters, including one in facsimile. 

(22) Htratton (Stephen S.). Mandehaohn ; in Dent's * The 
Master Musicians' scries (Loudon: J. M. Dent & Co., 1001), with 
illustrations and portraits. 

(23) Edwards (F. G.). Muaiedt Haunta in London (London : 
Curwen, 1805). Contains a facsimile of a sketch of 8t. Paul's 
Cathedral and its surroundings, bv Mendelssohn, and photographs 
of two houses at wliicli he stayed m London, pp. 5 and 42. 

(24) Wolff (Ernst). Feiiz Mandehaohn- Bartholdy (Berlin, * Har- 
monie, VeriagsgesclUchaft fUr Llteratiu* und Kunst,' 1005). 

(25) Dahms (Walter). IfsndeMsoAn (Berlin and Leipzig, 1010). 
(2(1) Kahl (WUli). Zu Mandehaohna Liadern ohne Worie(Z.M.W, 

May lO'il). 

(27) Hchanemann (Georg). Mandehaohn' a Jugandopern (Z.M.W. 
June-July 1023). 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR, TORONTO, 
see Vogt, Augustus Stephen. 

MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB, Bee New 
York. 

MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. This is 
the most valuable musical prize in the United 
Kingdom. It originated in a movement among 
the friends of Mendelssohn at Leipzig, who, 
shortly after his death, resolved to found 
scholarships in his memory, to be competed 
for and held in that Conservatorium in the 
foundation of which, not long before, he had 
greatly assisted. They appealed for help in 
this undertaking to English admirers of the 
departed composer, and were met with ready 
sympathy and co-operation. A committee 
was formed in London, with Sir G. Smart as 
chairman, Carl Klingemann, Mendelssohn’s in- 
timate friend, as secretary, and E. Buxton 
(Ewer & Co.), treasurer. 

The first effort towards raising money was 
made in the shape of a performance of ‘ Elijah * 
on a largo scale, to which Mile. Jenny Lind gave 
her willing and inestimable services. This took 
place Doc, 15, 1848, under the direction of 
Julius Benedict, at Exeter Hall, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and John Hullah’s Upper 
Schools contributing to the efficiency of the 
choral force. A large profit was derived from 
the performance ; and this, with a few dona- 
tions, was invested in the purchase of £1050 
Bank 3 per cent annuities — the nucleus of the 
present Scholarship Fund. 

The original plan of amalgamating the Lon- 
don and Leipzig projects fell through, and the 
money was allowed to accumulate till 1856, 
when the first scholar was elected — ^Arthur S. 
Sullivan. j. m. 

The funds of the trust were increased in later 
years by subscriptions and donations, now 
enabling a grant of £100 a year to bo made to 
the successful candidate. At first the candi- 
dates, natives of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
either sox, were required to bo between the ages 
of 14 and 20. In 1871 the limit was between 
14 and 24; in 1885, 16 and 21 ; in 1890, 16 
and 22 ; and in 1923 below the age of 30. 

The original qualification was a decided 
talent for music in composition, or instrumental 


or vocal performance. In 1890 it was changed 
to composition only. The scholars are elected 
for one year, subject to renewal, but no scholar- 
ship is held for more than four years. The 
education is in this country or abroad. 

The original Committee consisted of the 
following; Sir George Smart, C. Klingemann 
(secretary), E. Buxton (treasurer). Sir Julius 
Benedict, Sir W. Steradale Bennett, J. W. 
Davison, John Hullah, C. E, Horsley and 
H. F. Chorley. 

At the present time (1926) the committee 
includes among its members. Sir Hugh Allen, 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Sir Landon Ronald, Sir 
H. Walford Davies, J. B. M‘Ewen, P. V. M. 
Benecke (treasurer) and J. F. R. Stainer 
(secretary). 

The scholars have been ; 


A. S. Sullivan 

. 1856-60 

C. S. Heap 

. 1865-67 

W. Shakespeare . 

. 1871-75 

F. Corder . 

. 1875-78 

Maude V. White 

. 1879-81 

E. D’ Albert . • 

. 1881-82 

Marie Wurm 

. 1884-87 

S. P. Waddington 

. 1891-93 

H. C. Wilson 

. 1895-98 

P. H. Miles 

. 1899-1902 

G. Dyson . 

. 1904-07 

E. W. Qritton . 

. 1909-12 

J. A. Tails. 

. 1912-15 

P. L6vl . 

. 1916-lS 

A. L. Sandforcl . 

, 1921-23 

P. P. Turnbull . 

. 1923-26. 


In addition short scholarships at the ll.A.M. were 
granted to Mary Crawford, 1872, E. Fanlng. 1873, 
and G. J. Bennett, 1884. 

MEND^1S, Manuel (6. Evora, early 16th 
cent. ; d, there. Doc. 16, 1605), Portuguese 
church musician, master of Duarte Lobo, 
Filippe de Magalhaes and other distinguished 
composers. He was for a time choirmaster at 
Portalegre, and then occupied that post in hia 
native town of E vora. His pupil, Duarte Lobo, 
endeavoured to get some of his master’s work 
printed ; in 1610 he wrote to the manager of 
Plantin’s printing-house at Antwerp on the sub- 
ject, but without success. A Mass (4 v.) by him 
is to be found in a 17th-century MS. choir- book 
at Evora (Bibl. Publ.) ; the catalogue of the 
library of John IV. mentions four motets and a 
theoretical treatise. j. B. T. 

MENESSON, i^MiLE (6. Mirecourt), a violin- 
maker, trained at Mirecourt, but working at 
Rheims from about 1870, whose instruments 
were considered worthy of a special * rapport ’ 
in the Travaux de VAcademie Nationale de 
Reims (1875-76, No. 1, p. 44), by L. S. Fanart, 
which was afterwards printed separately as a 
pamphlet. The peculiarity which he introduced 
as an improvement was the covering of the 
outer periphery of his violins with a single coat 
of tender varnish, the central portions only, of 
the back and table, being covered with hard 
varnish. By this means Menesson claimed that 
the elasticity of the sound-box was increased. 

E. H.-A. 
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MENGELBERG, Rudolf (6. Crefeld-on- 
Rhine, Feb. 1, 1892), composer and musical 
writer. He studied (first in Jura) in Geneva, 
Munich, Leipzig and Bonn ; he graduated 
under Hugo Riemann in Leipzig with an essay 
on G. A. Ristori. 

Since 1916 he has lived in Amsterdam, being 
engaged in the artistic direction of the Concert- 
gebouw. He organised the Mahler Festival in 
Amsterdam, 1920. His chief compositions are 
songs, orchestral and chamber works. 

Op. 1,2. SooRfl Op. 6. 'Liederdes AhBchleda.' (Universal Edition.) 
Op. 8. ‘ Idyllen.’ (Leiiokurt, Leipzig.) 

Op. 7. Violin Sonata. (Fischer n. Jagenberg, Cologne.) 
op. 0. Symphonische Elegie for orchestra. (B&hter. Hamburg and 
Leipzig.) 

Composed 1922. performed in Amsterdam, New York, Hamburg, 
etc. 

Numerous Songs, Including ‘Verlaine -Lleder ’ and aongs with 
orchestra (in MS.). 

' Bequlcm ' for baritone and orchestra. 

* Trauermuslk ' for violin and orchestra. 

LITERARY WORKS 

Ottsiav Mahler, a little biography (Breitkopf nnd H&rtel, 1923.) 
Mahler- Feeelboek. (Amsterdam, 1020.) 

Editor of: Das Mahlerfest in Amsterdam. (Hay 1920.) Vortrdge 
und Seriehte. (Universal Blditlon.) 

MENGELBERG, Willem (6. Utrecht, Mar. 
28, 1871), conductor. He comes of a Rhenish 
family and is the son of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Mengolberg, church architect. He studied at 
the Cologne Conservatoire and became an 
excellent pianist under Isidor Soiss, studying 
composition and conducting, at the same time, 
with Franz Wullncr. At the age of 21 he was 
appointed music director in Lucerne, and in 
1895 ho was invited to Amsterdam, as con- 
ductor of the ‘ Concertgebouw.* Since 1898 
Mengelberg has also conducted the choir of the 
Maatschappij tot Bevordering der Toonkunst. 
From 1907-20 he was also director of the 
Museumgesellschaft, and (from 1908) of the 
Caecilienverein in Frankfort-on -Main. From 
1911-14 he conducted regularly concerts of the 
London Symphony Orchestra and of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, and also visited Italy, 
Russia and other countries as a guest conductor. 
Since 1921 Mengelberg has conducted each 
season in New York : first the National 
Symphony Orchestra, which, on his initiative, 
in 1922 was united with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and which is now one of the finest 
orchestras in the United States. 

Mengelberg also makes many tours in other 
countries with his famous and magnificent 
Amsterdam orchestra ; in 1898, at Grieg’s in- 
vitation, to the first Northern Music Festival 
in Bergen (Norway); in 1903 to the Strauss 
Festival in London ; in 1912 to the Church 
Music Festival at Frankfort-on-Main ; in 1914 
and 1924, in conjunction with the Toonkunst 
Choir, to Paris (Bach’s Matthew Passion and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony) ; in 1922 to 
Berlin and Hamburg for a three-days* ‘ Nether- 
land-Hamburg * music festival. 

Mengelberg’s importance as a conductor lies 
especially in the refinement and individuality of 
his orchestral and choral technique, and his 


power of revealing the utmost expression in the 
music. His interest in contemporary music is 
worthy of note, especially for that of Gustav 
Mahler. He celebrated his 25 years’ anniver- 
sary as conductor of the Concertgebouw, 1920, 
with a Mahler Festival ; the first big inter- 
national festival to take place after the war. 
This was followed in ] 922 by a French Music 
Festival, and in 1924 by a Strauss Festival 
under his direction. 

Mengelberg has composed, in his younger 
years, a Mass for mixed choir, solo voices and 
orchestra ; also songs, ‘ Rembrandt Variations* 
(in connexion with the Rembrandt celebrations 
in 1906), and a ‘ Pracludiura ’ upon the Dutch 
national hymn, for full orchestra. R. M®. 

MENGOZZl, Bernardo {h, Florence, 1758 ; 
d. Mar. 1800), distingui8he(i both as a singer 
and a composer. Studied music at Florence 
and at Venice from Pasquale Potenza, cantor 
of St. Mark’s. 

In Lent of 1785, Lord Mount Edgeumbe 
found him singing in oratorio at Naples, with 
Signora Benirii, w'hom he soon afterwards mar- 
ried. After singing together at several Italian 
theatres, the two came to London in 1786, but 
our climate was very ill-suited to Mengozzi, 
w hose voice, a good tenor, butw'anting in pow er, 
suffered much and permanently from its rigour. 
He played, however, the principal part in ‘ 11 
Tutor Burlato ’ of Paisiello, and showed liim- 
solf ‘ a good musician, with a good stylo of 
singing.’ ^ In March, Handel’s ‘ Giiilio Cesare ’ 
was revived, with additions from others of his 
works ; and in this pasticcio (1787) Mengozzi 
took part. 

From London Mengozzi went to Paris (about 
1787), whore he was heard to advantage in the 
concerts given by Mario Antoinette, and among 
the Italian company of the Theatre do Mon- 
sieur, with Mandini and Viganoni. He re- 
mained at Paris after the Revolution, and 
supported himself by giving lessons and writ- 
ing operettas for the Feydeau and Montansier 
Theatres. When the Conservatoire was estab- 
lished, he was named ‘ Profosseur do Chant.’ 
Mengozzi had, during many years, compiled the 
materials for a Methode de chant for the Con- 
servatoire ; but he died before he had com- 
pleted it. The work was edited by Langle. 
Fetis gives a list of his 14 operas. J. M. 

MENO MOSSO, lit. ‘ with loss motion ’ ; 
hence, rather slower. A direction, which, like 
Piii lento, generally ocourj in the middle of a 
movement, the latter term properly being used 
whore the whole movement is already a slow 
one, and the former in a quick movement. M. 

MENOU, Tuttovale (Tutualle), 16th- 
century musician. F^tis says he was a French- 
man who lived in Italy, mostly at Correggio ; he 
was the teacher of Claudio Merulo and com- 
posed 1 book of madrigali d* amore a 4 v. 

1 Burney. 
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{Ferrara, 1548) which appeared in several edi- 
tions, 4 canzone in P. Bozzi's ‘ Giardinetto,* 
1588 

MENSURAL MUSIC, see Mltsica Mensu- 
BATA ; Notation. 

MENTER, (1) Joseph (6. Deutenkofen, 
Bavaria, Jan. 19, 1808 ; d, Munich, Apr. 18, 
1856), celebrated violinist. His first instru- 
ment was the violin, but before long he trans- 
ferred his attention to the violoncello, which he 
stii(lie<i under P. Moralt at Munich. In 1829 he 
took an ongagomont in the orchestra of the 
Prince of Hohenzollorn-Hockingon, but in 1833 
became a member of the Royal Opera band at 
Munich. With the exception of various artistic 
tours in Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium 
and England, he remained at Munich till his 
death. t. p. p. 

His daughter, (2) Sophie {h, Munich, July 29, 
1848 ; d. Feb. 23, 1918) was a distinguished 
pianoforte-player, and after a childhood of great 
precocity entered the Munich Conservatorium 
under Professor Leonhard. At 13 she left that 
establishment for private tuition under Niest ; 
in her 15th year took her first artistic tour ; 
in 1867 appeared at the Gowandhaus, Leipzig, 
and studied with Tausig ; in 1869 became a 
pupil of Liszt, and in 1872 married the violon- 
cellist, David Popper (<7.?’.), from whom she 
was divorced in 1886. In 1883-87 she was pro- 
fessor at St. Pi^tersburg. She first appeared in 
England in 1881. G. 

MENUETTO, Menpett, see Minuet. 

MEG, Ascanto, in 1608 maestro di cappella 
of S. Jacomo dclli Spagnoli, Naples, com- 
posed 5 books of madrigals, only the 3rd and 
5th books of which are still known to exist 
(Q.-L,). 

MERBECKE (MEfaiECK, Marbeck, Mar- 
beck e), John {d. Windsor, c. 1685), a church 
musician and composer of more than ordinary 
importance, since ho produced TJie Booke 
of Common Praier noted (1550), being the first 
setting to music of the English Liturgy as 
authorised by the Act of Uniformity of 1649. 

Merbecke is first heard of as a lay -clerk and 
organist (1541) of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
In the dedication to King Edward VI. of his 
Concordance (published 1550), he describes him- 
self as 

* altogether brought up in your highnes College at 
Wyndsorc, in the study of Muslkc and plaiyng on 
Organs, wherin 1 consumed vainly tlio greatest part 
of ray life.’ 

In 1543 Merbecke was arrested, his papers, 
including notes on the Bible and his half-com- 
pleted Concordance^ were seized, and he was 
tried for heresy and condemned ^ July 26, 1544. 
He was, however, saved from the death penalty 
by the personal interposition of Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Sir Humphrey 

1 Poi, Acts and Monumenit (1662), relates the whole story and 
more than the story, since he declares Merbecke to have suffered 

• martyrdom.’ This Fox had to correct in the edition of 1676. 


Foster, one of the Commissioners. He was not 
only pardoned but left in the possession of his 
office at Windsor. In 1549 he supplicated for 
the degree of Mus.B.* at Oxford. It was in 
that year that 

‘ Ti>e Booke of the Common Prayer and Adminis- 
traclon of tlie Sacramentes, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Churchc, after the use of the 
Churehe of England,’ 

known as the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
was brought into general use as from Whit- 
sunday (June 9) ; it may safely be assumed, 
therefore, that Merbecke’s few surviving Latin 
compositions belong to an earlier date. The 
‘ Injunctions ’ (4 Ed. VI., Oct. 26, 1550) refer 
to Merbecke and one George Thexton as receiv- 
ing fees for playing on the organ, and these 
emoluments are secured to them 

‘ during their lyves, if they continue In that Colledge. 
in as large and ample a maner as if organ plaing bad 
still continued in the Church.' • 

The implied intention to abolish organ-playing 
never took effect. 

Merbecke’s unique contribution to English 
liturgical music, The Booke of Common Praier 
Noted, was published in this year, but the First 
Prayer Book survived in use only till the second 
Act of Uniformity substituted its successor, the 
Second Prayer Book, on All Saints Day, Nov. 1. 
1552. Had Merbecke followed this up with a 
noted version of the second book the course of 
English Church musical history might have 
been materially altered. (See Chant and 
Chanting.) The second Prayer Book intro- 
duced considerable modifications in the liturgi- 
cal text which necessarily threw much of 
Merbecke's setting out of use. Moreover, it 
compromised on the musical question as on 
much else. Its rubrics provided for the use 
of singing,^ but did not command or expect 
it as the first had done. Opposition to the 
sung Office was strengthening ; Merbecke may 
have sympathised with the opposition ; the 
dedication of his Concordance, quoted from 
above, suggests that ho had come to regard 
church music as a ‘ vanity.’ The immense in- 
dustry of that work shows him absorbed in 
Biblical studies. Nevertheless he apparently 
remained in his office of organist at Windsor, 
was undisturbed by the Marian reaction, and in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth published the 
following books and pamphlets, which leave no 
doubt of his personal attitude in the theological 
controversy as one of uncompromising Pro- 
testantism : 

The Lyve$ of Holy Sainetet, Prophets, Patriarehes, etc. 1674. 

The Holie History of King Hand . . . drawne into English meetro 
for the Y ovth to Keade. 1676. 

A Ripping up of the Pope's Fardelfi 1681. 

A Booke of JSotes and Commonplaces. 1681. 

Examples drawn out of Holy Scriptures. 1682. 

A Dialogue between Youth and Age. 1584. 

8 Wood, Fasti Oxon a Hee West, Cath. Org. 

* Notably in the Olorisv In Kxpelsls of the ('ummunton BeiViee, 
now for the hrst time transferred to lu position near the end of the 
Office. 

i Entered in the register of Stationer’s Company anonymously. 
Terry says he has been unable to dlsaover a copy. 
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With Merbecke as Biblical student and anti- 
papist controversialist we are not here con- 
cerned, beyond noting that his active participa- 
tion in the questions of the day so far increased 
as to banish artistic creativeness. We are 
therefore left to consider two aspects of Mer- 
becke as artist, ( 1 ) the composer of Latin church 
music, (2) the pioneer in English church music. 
Of these the latter is of by far the greater 
historical importance. 

Latin Compositions. — The known composi- 
tions of this type include the following : 

Ma«i. * Per arma lusticlae * (5 v.)- (Bod. Mus. Bch.) 

Motet. 'Domine Jhesu Cbrlate* (5 V.). (Bod. Mus. Sch.) 

Motet. * Ave Dei Patrls FUia.* (PH. Teaor miaalng.t 

Sir R. Terry, who scored the Mass for use at 
Westminster Cathedral, has given a full analysis 
of it.^ The melody, much used as a canto fermo 
by English composers of the period, is that of 
an Antiphon, and, comparing Merbccke’s work 
with that of Taverner, Terry has drawn atten- 
tion to its high qualities and also proved its 
remarkable beauties in performance. W ith the 
Latin works must also be mentioned the ex- 
quisite English carol ‘ A Virgine and Mother,* * 
of which, however, no original has been found. 
Nevertheless the small bulk of Merbecke’s sur- 
viving polyphonic compositions leaves him in 
the position of a minor composer of the school 
in which Taverner and Tye are the acknow- 
ledged masters. 

The Books op Common Praiee Noted. — 
The pioneer character of Merbecke’s service to 
the first liturgy in the English language in- 
creases his historical importance immeasurably. 
His object was to provide a ‘ playne tune ’ ^ for 
priest and clerks (in unison) for the daily Offices 
of the church * which should be in keeping with 
the traditions of plain -song and also be conform- 
able to the accentual qualities of the English 
language. His method shows extraordinary in- 
sight into the necessities of the case and subtle 
artistry in dealing with it. The Booke con- 
tains full directions for the singing in this 
manner (if necessary without organ accompani- 
ment) of Mattins, Evensong, ‘ Quicunque vult,’ 
Communion, the Burial of the Dead and ‘ Com- 
munion when there is a Burial.’ 

He used traditional melodies freely, more 
particularly the psalm tones, simplifying where 
necessary in conformity with Cranmer’s view 
that there should be ‘ for every syllable a note,’® 
and writing original music on similar lines. 
Thus in the Communion, Gloria and Creed are 


1 ProeeedInffB of the Musical Association, 45th session, 1918-19. 

* Quoted by Hawkins, Hist. p. 451 (Novello ed.). Its general 
acceptance as Merbecke’s work rests solely on Hawkins's state- 
ment. 

* A rubric of Matins In both Prayer Books of Edward VI., but 
omitted from Elizabeth’s book, reads: 'And (totbende the people 
may the better beared In such places where they do syng, there sl^l 
the lessons be songe tu a plasma tune and lykewlse the Epistle and 
Gospel I.’ 

* Terry points out that In doing so he followed ‘a practice 
common enough on the Continent, as exhibited in the well-known 
*'Miasa Regia ” and the Masses of Dumont and others ‘ {Proc. Mus, 
Ass., 1918-19). 



original save for the traditional intonation of 
the former, while K3Tie, Sanctiis, Benedictus 
and Agnus Dei are traceable to several Sarum 
sources.® 

But the essential value of Merbecke’s treat- 
ment, whether of traditional music or of his 
own, lies in his study of the rhythmic qualities 
of the English language as opposed to Latin. 
The short preface to the Booke sufficiently 
defines this and is as follows : 

In this Booke 

is contcyned so much of tlie Order of Common prayer 
as is to be song in Churches ; wherein are used only 
these iiii sortes of notes. 



The first note is a strcuo note, and is a breve. The 
second a square note, and a semy breve. Tlie iii a 
pycko, and is a mynyrame. And when tiiere is a 
prycke by the square note, that prycke is half as 
muche as the note that gocth before it. The iiii is a 
close, and is only vsed at ye end of a verse. 

It must be remembered that in 16th-century 
Notation {q.v.) the relative values of breves, 
semibreves and minims were not fixed in the 
proportion of 1:2 as they are to-day. Time 
signatures required for the purposes of poly- 
phony and not employed here determined the 
proportion as 1 : 2 or 1 : 3. Study of the music 
shows that Merbecke regards the square note 
(or semibreve) as the normal note and that ho 
uses it continuously for recitations and wffiero- 
ever he considers it unnecessary to give 
any strict rhythmic value to the phrase 
beyond that which the words themselves 
secure. His setting of Venite to Tone 
VIII. first ending without intonation shows 
the method. 



O come, let ub sing un - to the Ltorde, let 





our sal - va - cion. 


The ‘ strene ’ ’ note or breve is merely a pro- 
longed note for the purpose of stressing an im- 
portant word. Again, where he feels the 
necessity to express groups of syllables by 
rhythmic groups of notes he avails himself of 
the ‘ pycke ’ ® or minim either with or without 
the ‘ pryiske ’ (or dot) to lengthen the square 
note. These devices are amply illustrated in 
the opening to the Creed.® 

® The Bources have been analysed by Terry, eit ob. 

7 Burney defines thin as ‘ strained or stretehed.* 

* StaineT and Barrett, Diet, of Musical Terms, and Terry, Proc. 
Mus. Ass., misquote this as ' pryuke,’ thus confusing the pycke 
(pike-head, referring to the shape) with the prycke or dot. 

* The quotations are from the copy of the original edition in 
the British Museuin. The type of the first note of the Creed has 
slipped a little, in copies from other impressions it seems to have 
slipped more. Hence some modem reprints give C as the first 
note of the intonation. The B.M. copy clearly gives two notes oa 
the lowest line, but printed a little unevenly. 
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I Be-lieve in one God. The Fa-ther al-might*ie 



ma-ker of heaven and earth, and of all thyngs 


m _=:*=V3--J=i:z|;iqp: 

vi - si < ble and in - vi - si - ble. 

Here the words ‘ One God ’ receive the accents 
of prolonged notes, the ‘ close ’ naturally mark- 
ing the end of the priest’s intonation ; the 
values of ‘ Father ’ are rendered precisely by 
the dotted note and minim, and the minims to 
‘ visible and invisible ’ deal successfully with 
the troublesome problem of the short English 
finals. To singers accustomed to sing ‘ visi- 
bilium omnium et invisibilium ’ this would 
demand careful safeguarding. This examina- 
tion then shows that Merbecke’s ‘ playne ’ tune 
is neither * plain -song ’ in the technical sense 
(notes of undefined value) nor mensural music 
(notes of strict value) but a typically English 
compromise between the two, designed to guide 
the singer in his new problem of singing an 
accentual language in place of a quantitative 
one. 

These principles have been either misunder- 
stood or frequently ignored by modern editors 
with fatal results both to the character of the 
melody and to the reading of the liturgical text.^ 
The errors have been in two directions. One 
is represented by Stainer’s ^ harmonised ver- 
sion where the whole is forced into a time of 
four beats in a bar ; the other ^ by attempts to 
smooth out the rhythmic figures into the even 
notes of plain -song. Merbecke in the preface 
to his Concordancp disclaimed learning, but his 
treatment of the English language hero shows 
him to have been an instinctive master of its 
problems. He created an art of free rhythm 
to deal with them, an art in which, unfortun- 
ately, he had no followers, since it was crushed 
out alike by the enemies and the friends of 
church music. The enemies refused altogether 
the ideal of a common song in the Church’s 
Offices ; the friends concentrated on the pre- 
servation and extension of harmonised music 
and the creation of the choral Service (g.v.). 
ft was not until the revival of the 19th century 
that Merbecke’s importance received recogni- 
tion by others than historians.* In 1844 The 
Booke of Common Praier Noted was reprinted in 

* It must be remembered, however, that all modem edlttonn are 
adaptations to the text of the present Book of Common Prayer, 
based on the second Book of Edwanl VI., which dillers materially 
from the wordlny set by Merbecke. 

* The Cathedral Prayer Hook, where above the harmonised version 
Is Riven a blaoknote notation, which must not be mistaken for that 
of Merbecke, as a. comparison with the examnle above will show. 

8 See the Enalith Gradual, edited by Francis BurRcas. 

8 Both Hawkins and Bumev devoted considerable attention to 
him ; the one followiUR Fox discuasinR the circumstances of hia 
Hfc, the other laylnir stress on the achievements of The Booke of 
Vommen Praier NoUd. 


facsimile by Whittingham for Pickering, Rim- 
bault issued an edition in the following year 
and Jebb included it in ‘ Choral Responses and 
Litanies ’ (vol. ii.) in 1857. Since then prints 
of various parts, and more particularly of the 
Communion Office, have issued from the press 
with increasing frequency and his melody has 
been widely accepted as the groundwork of the 
sung Eucharist in the English church. 0. 

MERC AD ANTE, Giuseppe Saverio Raf- 
FAELLE (6. Altamura near Bari, 1795®; d. Naples, 
Dec. 17, 1870), entered at 12 the Collegio di San 
Sebastiano at Naples, of which Zingarelli was 
chief, and where he learnt the flute and violin, 
and became leader in the orchestra. He was 
suddenly dismissed, and to gain a living at- 
tempted composing for the stage. His first 
work, a cantata for tho Toatro del Fondo (1818) 
was followed by another, ‘ L’ Apotcosi d’ Ercole,’ 
produced at San Carlo (1819) with extra- 
ordinary success. In tho next year he pro- 
duced his first opera buffa, ‘Violenzae costanza,’ 
and after this came several ‘ opere serie,’ of 
which ‘ Elisa e Claudio ’ (Milan, 1821) was the 
most successful. 

From this period Mercadante steadily main- 
tained his reputation, and tho verdict of Italy 
in his favour was endorsed by Vienna in 1824. 
He passed the years 1827 and 1828 in Madrid, 
1829 in Cadiz, and in 1831 returned to Naples. 
In 1833 he became Generali’s successor as 
maestro di cappella at tho cathedral of Novara. 
In 1836 he composed and superintended tho 
production of ‘ I briganti ’ in Paris. His next 
fine opera was ‘ II giuramento ’ (Milan, 1837). 
In the opera buffa ‘ I due illustri rivali,* 1838, 
he changed his style, marking the accents 
strongly with tho brass instruments. In 1839 
he became musical director of the cathedral at 
Lanciano, and in 1840 director of the Conserva- 
torio of Naples. Ho was a member of the 
Iristitut do France. Though ho lost an eye at 
Novara, ho continued to compose by dictation ; 
but became totally blind in 1862. Besides his 
operas, which number nearly 00, he wrote 20 
masses, many psalms and motets, secular 
cantatas, instrumental pieces and songs. 

Bill];.. — O. BusTtoo, Saverio Mercadante a Novara. 72.Jf./., 19*21, 
PP- 96. 

MERCATOR, Michael {h. 1491 ; d. 1544), 
was a Venetian maker of virginals, who made 
instruments for Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsoy, 1529-32. He was included in the 
list of the musical establishment of Henry 
VIII. in 1526, There is a medallion portrait 
of him in tho British Museum. E. J. H». 

MERCKER (Merkher), Mathias (Mat- 
TiiAEUs), of Amsterdam, a 16th -17th -century 
composer and skilful ^lerformer on tho organ, 
trombone, cornetto, flute and viola. From be- 
fore 1599 till after 1622 ho was organist at St. 
Nikolas, Strassburg. Ho composed 1 book of 

8 Bapt. Sept. 17. 
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pa vanes, gaUinrds, etc., in 5 parts (1609), and 
* Odae spirituales ’ (J619) ; also a MS. (copied in 
1699) of ‘ Phrist Gottcs und Mariae Sohn,’ 6 v. 

MERCY (Merci), Louis (6. early ISth 
cent.), an Englishman of French extraction, 
was an eminent performer on the flute-a-bec, or 
English flute, for which he composed several 
sets of solos. But he lived at a time when his 
favourite instrument was gradually becoming 
superseded by the traverse, or German flute, 
and in the hope of averting the change, about 
1735 he allied himself with Stancsby the 
instrument-maker, in an endeavour to promote 
the use of the modified form of the flute-a-bec 
manufactured by the latter, and published 
12 solos, six of which were said to be adapted 
to the traverse flute, violin or Stanesby's new 
English flute, with a preface strongly insisting 
on the merits of Stanesby’s invention. Mercy’s 
solos, two sets for the flute and bassoon (or 
violoncello) respectively, are in the British 
Museum. w. ii. h. 

MEREAUX, (1) Nicolas Jean le Froid de, 
(b. Paris, 1745; d. there, 1797), was organist 
of the Church of St. Sauveur^ (1767) and at 
the Petits Augustins and royal chapel. His 
oratorios ‘ Samson ’ and ‘ Esther ’ were given 
at the Concert Spirituel in 1774 and 1775 
respectively. These, and an Ode on the birth 
of the Dauphin, performed at the same concerts 
in Dec. 1781, are his only works of importance 
besides his operas, of which the following list 
is given in the supplement to FUis ; 

* La Reafloarc« comlque,’ 1772 ; * Le Retour de tendresae,’ 1774 ; 
Le Duel comlque ' (partly arranged from Vaisiello), 1776 ; 

' Laurette,' 1777 ; * Alexandre aus ludes,’ 1783 ; ‘ tl'idlpe et 

Jocaste,’ 171)1; ‘Fabiua/ 1793 ; 'Lea Thermopylea ’ and 'Scipion 
k Carthage.' 

(2) Jean Nicolas (5. Paris, June 22, 1767 ; 
d, there, Feb. 1838), pupil of his father, organist 
and pianist, composed sonatas, fantasias, etc. 
His son 

(3) Jean AMi’DfiE (6. Paris 1803; d. Rouen, 

Apr. 25, 1874), became a remarkable pianist and 
a most successful teacher. Ho studied under 
Rcicha from the age of 10, and appeared with 
great success in Paris and London before 1835, 
when he settled in Rouen as a teacher. Of his 
original compositions his studies are the most 
important, but his fame rests chiefly upon his 
excellent collection published in 1867 under 
the title of ‘ I.«es Clavccinistes de 1637 a 1790.’ 
He was also in great repute as a musical 
journalist. M. ; addns. m. l. p. 

MERIC, Madame de, an accomplished 
singer, who appeared in London in 1832, and 
was very successful in an unsuccessful season. 
She was a clever actress, with a good voice and 
considerable versatility of talent, rendering her 
very useful, as she sang in serious or comic 
operas, first parts or second, and in any 
language. While in this country, she per- 

f Not Bt. JacquM du Haut-Pas m atated by FHU. 


formed in Italian, Gorman, French and English, 
and could have done so equally well in Spanish, 
had it been required. 

She appeared in ‘ Der Frcischiitz ’ on its first 
production hero with the original German 
words, when German opera, for a time at least, 
drove Italian from the London boards. Madame 
de Meric played also Donna Elvira to the 
Donna Anna of Schroder- Devrient, who rather 
eclipsed her ; but in Cholard’s ‘ Macbeth * she 
distinguished herself. J. M. 

MERIC- LALANDE, see Lalande, Hen- 
riette-Clementinc- M eric. 

MERIGHI, Antonia, a fine operatic con- 
tralto profondo, was first engaged for the 
London stage by Handel, as announced in the 
Daily Couraiit of July 2, 1729. The first part 
she undertook was that of Matilda in ‘ Lotario * 
(Handel), Dee. 2, 1729, in which she created a 
favourable impression ; but her songs, when 
printed in the published opera, were transposed 
into much higher keys. This opera was 
followed by a revival of ‘ Tolomeo,’ in which she 
sang soprano music transposed for her, and next 
by ‘ Partenope,’ in which Merighi appeared as 
Rosmira with equal success in 1730 and 1731. 
In the latter year she sang the part of Armida 
in the revival of ‘ Rinaldo.’ 

After the close of that season, however, her 
name was not found again in the bills until 
1736. The Daily Poai of Nov. 18 in that year 
informs us that 

‘ Signora Merighi, Signora Chirnenti, and the 
Francfsina, had the honour to sing before her 
Majesty, the duke, and princesses, at Kensington, on 
Monday night last, and met with a most gracious 
reception.’ 

In Jan. 1738, Merighi appeared in the now 
opera, ‘ Faramondo,’ just finished by Handel 
after his return from Aix-la-Chapellc, and again 
in ‘ La conquista del Velio d’ Oro ’ (Pescetti). 
In April of the same season she took the part 
of Amastre in ‘ Serse ’ — ^tho last she sang in 
England. j. m. 

MERK, Joseph (6. Vienna, Jan. 18, 
1795; d. there, June 16, 1852), a distinguished 
Austrian violoncellist. His first musical studies 
were directed to singing, the guitar, and especi- 
ally to the violin, which last instrument he 
was obliged to abandon (according to F6tis) 
in consequence of an accident to his arm. He 
then took to the violoncello, and under the 
tuition of an excellent master, named Schind- 
lockcr, speedily acquired great facility on the 
instrument. After a few years of desultory 
engagements he settled at Vienna as principal 
violoncellist at the Opera (1818), professor at 
the newly founded Conservatorium (1823), and 
Kammervirtuos to the Emperor (1834). He 
was much associated with Mayseder, and was 
often called the Mayseder of the violoncello. 
His compositions for his instrument are 
, numerous. t. p. p. 

> MERKEL, Gustav (6. Oberoderwitz, Saxony, 
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Nov. 12, 1827 ; d. Dresden, Oct. 30, 1885), i 
organist and composer of organ music, studied 
music under Julius Otto, and Johann Schneider 
of Dresden, and also received some instruction 
from Reissiger and Schumann ; was appointed 
organist of the Waisenkirche, Dresden, in 1858, 
of the Kreuzkirche in 1860, and court organist 
in 1864. 

From 1867-73 he was director of the Dresden 
Sirigakadernie, and from 1861 was a professor 
at the Ckiiiservatorium there. Merkel’s printed 
compositions reach the number of 180. Of 
these a large proportion is for his instru- 
ment, for which ho composed preludes, fugues, 
fantasias, variations, sonatas, etc., and pieces 
for violin (or violoncello) and organ. He also 
published many solos and duets for pianoforte, 
motets (op. 106), and songs with pianoforte 
accompaniment. Many of his fugues are ‘ alia 
cappella,’ and in live parts, and all are weU 
constructed. H. s. o. 

His organ works include 9 organ sonatas, 
an ‘ Organ School,’ 30 studies for pedal 
technique, 3 fantasias and many Choral 
preludes. {Riemann.) 

MKRKLIN, 8CHCTZK & CIE, see Dau- 

BLAINK & CaLLIT?ET. 

MIQRLTN, opera in 3 acts ; libretto by 
Siegfried Lippincr, music by Goldmark. Pro- 
duced Hof Oper, Vienna, Nov. 19, 1886. 

MKRLIN, Joseph, an ingenious instrument 
maker in London in the latter part of the 
18th century. He had a place in Oxford St. 
described as ‘ Merlin’s Cave.’ 

A piano of his, No. 91, 1782, gives him pre- 
cedence of Rroadwood in making grands, and 
perha])s even of Kirkman, but not Htodart. 

His only patent is for a combined harpsi- 
chord and piano with a ]H‘dal for the 2 unisons and 
octave, replacing the stops (1774) : No. 1081. 

A single keyboard Kirkman harpsichord, 
1758, came to light in 1924 with an adapted 
pianoforte movement by McrUn (1779). 

‘ He may have been one of Burney’s harpsi- 
chord-makers who followed Backer’s lead in 
making grand pianos, before Kirkman and 
Shudi took them up. 

‘ Broad wood has a square piano by him 
with an organ beneath. 

‘ The square piano in the portrait by 
Gainsborough of his son-in-law Fischer, the 
oboe-player, is by Merlin.’ ^ e. j. h®. 

MERLO, Alessandro (6. Rome, c. 1530), 
singer and violist (also called Alessandro 
Romano and Alessandro della Viola), pupil of 
Willaort and Rore. In c. 1575 he came into 
prominence through his phenomenal bass- 
tenor voice with a compass of three octaves. 
In 1594 he was singer in the Papal Chapel. 
His compositions are : two books of Canzoni 
alia napolitana, 5 v. (1.572, 1575); two books 
of madrigals, 5 v. (1.565, 1.577); a book of 

> NotOP \f7 A. J. Blpkliu. 


villanelle (1.579) ; one book of madrigals, 4 v. 
(‘U vergini,’ 1554, 1562, 1.585, 1587); one 
book of motets (1579) ; one piece in ‘ Delle Muse 
libri III.’ (1.555-61). (Riemann.) 

MERMET, Auguste (b. 1810 ; d. Paris, 
July 4, 1889), composer, was a pupil of Lesueur 
and Halevy. His operas include ‘ La Banniere 
du roi ’ (Versailles, 1835), ‘ 1-e Roi David ’ 
(Paris, Opera, 1 846), ‘ Roland Roncevaux * 
(Opera, 1864), and ‘ Jeanne d’Arc ’ (1876). The 
last named is memorable as the first new pro- 
duction in the present Oi>cra House of Paris 
(see AcADfijMiB DE Musique, Vol. I. p. 11). 

MERRICOCKE, T. (Merrtcock, Marcock), 
an English church music composer of the 16th 
or early 17th century, who is among the com- 
posers of the 40 In Nomines included in part- 
books (Bodl. Mus. Scb.). The name is an 
unusual one, and he is probably the ‘ Mcrri- 
cock,’ the altus part of whose Te Deum and 
Evening Service is in an early 17th-century 
MS. (B.M. Add. MSS. 29,289/80(;), and whose 
3-part motet, ‘ Gloria laus et honor ’ is in the 
Commonplace Book of John Baldwin (<7.?^) 
(written between 1581 and 1606). j. 

MERRIE ENGLAND, comic opera in 2 
acts ; libretto by Basil H ood, music by Edward 
(terman. Produced Savoy Theatre, London, 
Apr. 2, 1902. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, THE 
(Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor), opera in 
3 acts ; words from Shakespeare, by Mosenthal ; 
music by Nicolai. Produced Berlin, Mar. 9, 
1849 ; Her Majesty’s (in Italian), as ‘ Falstaff,* 
May 3, 1864 ; in Paris Theatre Lyrique as ‘ Les 
Joyeuses Commeres de Windsor,’ May 25, 1866; 
in English, Carl Rosa Co., Adclphi, Feb. 11, 
1878. For the operas by Balfc and Verdi, 
founded on the same play, see Falstaff. 

MERSENNUS, Marin (le P^re Mersenne) 
(6. Oize, Maine, Sopt. 8, 1588 ; d. Paris, Sept. 1 , 
1648), was the writer of valuable treatises on 
music. 

Educated at Le Mans and La Flcche, Mersenne 
became a Minorite, entering upon his noviciate 
July 17, 1611, and receiving full orders (after a 
course of theology and Hebrew in Paris) from 
Monsignor de Gondi in 1613. For a time he 
taught philosophy at Nevers, but soon returned 
to Paris, where, with other kindred spirits such as 
Descartes, Pascal (pere), Roberval and Peiresc, 
he studied deeply both mathematics and music. 
He corresponded with Doni, Huygens and 
other learned men in Italy, England and Hol- 
land ; and visited Italy three times (1640, 1641 
and 1645). His most important work is his 
Harmonie universelle (1636), which had been 
preceded by a smaller work, Traite de Vharmonie 
universelle (1627), of which he published an 
epitome in Latin. Harrmnie universelle^ two 
folio volumes, vith numerous illustrations, in- 
cludes full descriptions of contemporary instru- 
ments. These are more important even than 
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Cerone’s great work as sources of information 
on music in the 17th century, especially French 
music and musicians. His other musical 
treatises are Questions harmoniques (1634), Les 
Preludes de Vharmonie universelle (1634), Har- 
monicorum libri XII, (1635) (enlarged edition 
1648, with the names of three publishers, 
Baudry, Cramoisy and Robert Ballard), De la 
nature des sons ( 1635). The full titles of these 
and of Mcrsennus’s miscellaneous writings, are 
given in Q.-L. F. G. 

MERULA, Takquinio, a composer of the 
early 17th century, the facts of whose life are 
gathered from the title-pages of his composi- 
tions. His birthplace is never definitely given 
in these, but it is supposed to have been Cremona. 
He was maestro di cappella at Santa Maria of 
Bergamo in 1623, court and church organist 
at Warsaw in 1624, and in 1628 was organist 
at Sant’ Agata and maestro of the cathedral at 
Cremona. In 1639 he resumed the office at 
Bergamo, and in 1640 was maestro and organist 
of the cathedral there. He belonged to the 
Bolognese academy of the ‘ Filomusl,’ and in 
1652 was once more maestro and organist of 
the cathedral at Cremona. At one time, before 
1680, he held a court appointment at Florence. 
His works are interesting as early specimens of 
the use of voices and instruments in combina- 
tion. They are : 

Canzuni a 4 per etromentl, Ub. 1. Venice, 1615. 

Madrigall et. aJtre musirhe concertate a 1-5. Venice, 1623. 
Madrigaletti a 3, lib. 1, op. 4. Venice, 1624. 

Ma«Jlrigall a 4-3 vool, Hb. J , op. 6. Venice, 1624. 

Motetti fl Bouate concertatl, a 2-5 vod, lib. 1, op. 6. Venice, 1624. 
Satlro, 0 Cor.>«lca, dialogo. Venice, 1626, 

Ooneertl npiriiuall, etc., a 2-6 voci, lib. 2. Venice, 1628. 

Canzonl, overe Souate concertate per chieaa, lib. 2, op. 12. Venice, 

1637. 

Curtio precipltato et altrl capriclj, etc., 11b. 2, op. 13. Venice, 

1638. 

Canzonl da aoonare a tre, op. 9. Venice, 1639. 

Concerto decimo quinto . . . Me.sHi, ealrnl, . . . concertatl, a 2-12. 
Venice, 16.39. 

Pegaeo, salmi, motetti, etc., a 2-8, Hb. 3, op. 11. Venice, 1640. 
Arpa Davldlca . . . ealini et mea<*a . . . op. 16. Venice, 1640. 
Canzonl da euonare a 2-3, lib. 4. op. 17. Venice, 1651. 

Salmi et messa concertatl a 3-4, lib. 3, op. 18. Venice, 1662. 

For other works in MS., see Q.-L. The 
Fitz william Museum at Cambridge and the 
R.C.M. contain a comic madrigal for three 
voices, ‘ Nominative, hie, haec, hoc.’ M. 

MERULO, (1) Claudio, or Claudio da 
Correggio (b. Correggio, 1533 ^ ; d. Parma, 
May 4, 1604), organist and distinguished 
teacher. At the age of 24, after competition 
with nine other candidates, he took his place 
at the second organ of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
He had been appointed organist at Brescia in 
the previous year (Sept. 17, 1556). It is de- 
lightful to bo carried back * to a May evening 
more than 300 years ago, to find Zarlino 
waiting on the Piazza of St. Mark till Vespers 
are over, that he may present ‘ M. Claudio 
Merulo soavissimo organista del dotto tempio ’ 
to Francesco Viola,® who was visiting Venice, 

1 Entered in baptismal register of S. Quirlno on Apr. 8 as son of 
Antonio and Oloiranni Merlottl, which was tUe true form of hie 
name. 

* /HmojttraUoni harmonieh* (Zarlino, Venice, 1571). flee Intro- 
duction. 

> Maestro 4i cappella to the Duke of Ferrara, and an old pupU of 
WiUaert. 


and then to follow them all to the house of old 
Adrian Willaert, kept at homo by the gout, yet 
holding a grand reception, and ready to discuss 
with them the subjects of ZarHno’s famous 
book. Merulo’s salary was increased from time 
to time,* and he became first organist of St. 
Mark’s in 1566. Ho set up as a publisher in 
1566,^ and twelve years later (between 1578-81) 
as a composer of motets and madrigals. Gar- 
dane printt^d in 1578 two books of Sacrae 
cantiones {a 5) and in 1579 and 1680 respect- 
ively two books of madrigals {a 4 and a 3). The 
first and second books of motets (a 6) were not 
printed till 1583 and 1593 respectively. The 
third book of motets was not published till 1605, 
after the composer’s death. A first book of 
four masses appeared in 1573 and ‘ Sacrorum 
concentuum 8-16, lib. 1 ’ in 1594. Two masses 
(a 8 and a 12) and litanies (a 8), were pubhshed 
some years after his death. 

After twenty-seven years’ service Claudio left 
Venice, went first to Mantua, and thence to 
Parma, in 1584, as organist of the Steocata, or 
ducal chapel. Here ho lived sixteen years, was 
knighted by the Duke, and died at the age 
of 71. The following letter was written at the 
time by one of his pupils to Sig. Forrante Carli.® 

* AcconliiiR to your wish I fiend you some particulars 
of 8ig. Claudio’s deatli. On Sunday the 25th of 
April, 8. Mark’s Day, after playing the organ at 
Vespers in the St/eccata, lie enjoyed an evening walk 
before going home. In the night lie was aroused by 
a pain in liis rigiit side, suei^eeded by groat fever and 
violent sicknefis. The fever continued from day to 
day, giving him no rest even for a few minutes. The 
doctors, Sig. Cernidore and (’erati, his son-in-Jaw, 
after using many remedies with little or no success, 
determined at last to give liim a medicine with strong 
ingredients — rhubarb, etc. Tliis was on Sunday, 
May 2nd. Wiion the poor old man had taken the 
draught he cried out, “ Alas ! how cruelly theso 
doctors have treated me *' ; for they had given him 
to understand it was merely a syrup. The effeiit was 
so severe tliat he died just as tlie clock struck 12 on 
the 4th of May. The Duke arranged the funeral, and 
had him crowned with laurel and ivy, these marks of 
respect giving gre^t consolation to all. He was 
dressed as a Capuchin monk, music books were 
placed on liis coflin, at each corner of which one of 
his scholars, clothed in black, held a lighted candle. 
They were D. Chris. Bora, M. Ant. Bertanelli, 
M. And. Salati, the fourth scarcely venturing to add 
his name, for he had only been under the good old 
man's care for a month, thanks first to his own 
gentleness and kindness, and next to that of our 
8ig. Cliristophero, who introduced me and entered me 
at 8. Claudio’s great school. . . . The Monday 
following. May 10th, the service took place In the 
Cathedral, when he was buried next to Clprlano 
IRore], near the altar of 8. Agatha. . . . We sang 
the Mass with double choir, one placed near the 
organ, the other on the opposite side. . . . 

‘ Your affectionate servant, 

‘Alessandro volpius. 

‘Parma, May 14, 1604.* 

Claudio’s organ toccatas and ricercari,^ 
given to the world late in life, many published 

4 Catelanl, MtmorU> della vita . . . di 0. Merulo (Milan. Rlcordl). 

s Editing madrigald by Verdelot, and, an a partner with Betanlo. 
a set of the same by Porta. Betanlo only joined him for a short 
time, perhaps owing to an unexpected pressure of work at Bt. 
Mark's by the resignation of the other organist and delay in appoint- 
ing another. Claudio published one set of madrigals (a 61 of his own. 

B O. Tiraboschi, Siblioteea Modeneae, tom. vi. pt. i. (Modena, 1786). 

1 • Canzonl d’ Intavolatura.' etc. lib. 1 . 1692 ; lib. 2. 1606 ; lib. 3, 
1611. ‘ RIcercarl d* Intevolatura,’ etc. Ub. 1. 1567 ; Uh. 2, 1607 ; 
lib. 3, 1608. ‘ Messe d’ Intavolatura d’ organo,' lib, tv 1568* ' Toeoala 
d* Dtevouktura,’ etc. Ub. 1, 1698 ; Ub. 2, 1604. 
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posthumously, cannot bring back to us the 
wonderful power of his playing, which could 
fascinate the most orthodox musicians, and 
attract students from all parts of Italy, Ger- 
many and the North of Europe. They com- 
pare favourably with other works of the period. 
As historical examples they are also valuable. 
Six vocal pieces are in Torchi’s L'arie musicale 
in Italia, vol. i., and four toccatas in vol. iii. 
See full list of extant works in Q.-L, 

J. R. S.-B. 

(2) Giacinto, nephew of Claudio, succeeded 
the latter as court organist at Parma. One 
book of madrigals a 4 with one instrumental 
Canzona (Venice, 1623) by him is known to 
exist. E. V. d. s. 

MERULO, Giovanni Antonio, appointed 
singer in the Papal Chapel Sept. 12, 1551 ; was 
elected maestro di cappella in 1587 for one year 
by the college of singers by the order of Pope 
Sixtus V., being the first musician to hold this 
position, which before that time had been held 
by a prelate of the Papal court, chosen by the 
Pope (Habcrl, Jahrbvch, 1891, p. 84). 

Ml^SANCiEAU (Mezenoeau), RenJ!}(6. Paris, 
?cnd of 16th cent.; d. there, c. 1639), lutenist, 

* ordinaire ’ to the king’s music. Some pieces by 
him are in the Bibliot h^quo Nationale de Paris, 
the library of Copenhagen (under the name 
of Meschanson), in a MS. of Rostock’s, etc. 
‘Gautier le vieux ’ composed the ‘ Tombeau ’ de 
Mezangeau in 1653 or later. 

Bibl. — ^L. PE La Lapbbkcie, Revue de mwieoioffie (Nov. 1923). 

J. G. P. 

MESSA DI VOCE, the art of swelling out 
and diminishing the tone on a long-held note 
in singing. See Singing. 

MESSAGER, Ani)r6 Charles Prosper 
(b. Montlugon, France, Dec. 30, 1853), composer 
of French opera-comique and English light 
opera, studied music for some time at the Nicole 
Niedermeyer in Paris, and subsequently worked 
at harmony and (composition under Camille 
Saint-Saens. In 1876 he won the gold medal 
of the Societe dos Compositeurs for a symphony 
in four movements, which was performed the 
same year at the Chatelet concerts under the 
direction of I^’douard Colonnc. He also carried 
off the second Premier Prix at the Concours de 
la Ville do Paris with a cantata for chorus and 
orchestra entitled ‘ Prometh6e enchain^.’ 

Messager’s first effort as a writer for the 
stage was in connexion with an unfinished 
comic opera by Firmin Bernicat, ‘ Francois les 
Bas-bleus,’ which he completed, on the com- 
poser’s death, for production at the Folies- 
Dramatiques on Nov. 8, 1883. Two years 
later, at the same theatre, was brought out his 
3-act operetta, ‘ I^a Fauvette du Temple,’ which 
was favourably received. His first real success, 
nowever, was ‘ La B6arnaise,’ a 3-act operetta 
given at the Bouffes-Parisiens in Dec. 1885, and 
in the following Oct. mounted at the Prince of 


Wales’s Theatre, London, where, with Miss 
Florence St. John and Miss Marie Tempest in 
the principal parts, it achieved a lengthy run. 
To tunefulness was added a refinement and 
musicianship quite unusual in works of this 
class. It was followed in successive years by 
‘ Les Deux Pigeons,’ a 3-act ballet (Opera, and 
Covent Garden, Juno 21, 1906), ‘ Le Bourgeois 
de Calais,’ a 3-act operetta (Folies-Dramatiques) 

‘ Isoline,’ a fairy spectacle (Renaissance), ‘ Le 
Mari de la reine,’ a 3-act operetta (Bouffes- 
Parisiens), and ‘ La Basochc,’ a comic opera in 
3 acts, produced at the Opera-Comique on 
May 30, 1890. 

The opera last named marked a turning-point 
in Messager’s career. It was recognised as 
aiming at a higher standard ; and, despite a 
certain lack of originality (which the Parisian 
critics have invariably pointed out in theii 
countryman’s music), was warmly welcomed as 
a pleasant contrast to the serious and often 
heavy works that had too long monopolised 
the active repertory of the Opera-Comique. An 
English version of ‘ La Basoche,’ written by Sir 
Augustus Harris and Eugene Gudin, was 
mounted in London by D’Oyly Carte at the 
Royal English Opera (now the Palace Theatre 
of Varieties), Shaftesbury Avenue, on Nov. 3, 
1891, with Miss Esther PaUiscr, Ben Davies, 
j and David Bispham (then a debutant) in the 
I principal parts. (See Carte; Sullivan.) It 
I met with considerable success, and established 
its composer’s reputation in the British metro- 
polis as a musician of ability, imagination and 
resource. 

His next important work was a com6dio- 
lyriqiie on a Japanese subject, ‘Madame Chry- 
santheme,’ founded upon Pierre Loti’s novel of 
the same name, and performed at the Theatre- 
Ljrrique (Renaissance) for its inauguration on 
Jan. 30, 1893. This ambitious score was greatly 
admired for its ‘ tasteful and elegant orchestra- 
tion, the limpid clearness of its ensemble, and 
the rare delicacy of its harmonies.’ At the 
same time, it left to be desired, ‘ even at the 
cost of less perfection of form, a higher degree of 
solidity, a little more individuality ; in a word, 
greater freshness, novelty, and individuality of 
melodic inspiration.’ In the same year the 
same industrious pen gave forth a 4-act ballet 
entitled ‘ Scaramouche,’ and a 3-act operetta, 
‘ Miss Dollar,’ both produced at the Nouveau 
Theatre. On July 3, 1894, his 3-act comic 
opera ‘ Mirette,’ specially written for the 
Savoy Theatre, London, was brought out there 
with fair success. Next came ‘ Le Chevalier 
d’Harmental ’ (Op6ra - Comique, 1895), ‘ Le 
Chevalier aux fleurs,’ ballet (Theatre Marigny, 

1896) , * Les Petites Michus ’ (Bouffes-Parisiens, 

1897) , ‘ Veronique ’ (Bouffes-Parisiens, 1898), 
‘ Une Aventure de la Guimart,’ ballet (Op6ra- 
Comique, 1900), and ‘ Les Dragons do I’impera- 
trice * CVari6t6s, 1905). Of these ‘ V6ronique ’ 
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and * Les Petites Michus * were both transferred 
to the London stage with remarkable succesB, 
while the former was also given in America 
during the winter of 1905. 

Messagor was for several years one of the 
conductors of the Paris Opera-Comique. He 
was appointed joint ‘ directeur de la Musique ’ 
with Albert Carr6, and ‘ Directeur General * in 
1898. He filled the post of ‘ Artistic Director * 
at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden (1901-06). 
He then became associated with M. Bronssau as 
director of the Paris Op6ra, and occupied that 
position until his resignation in 1913. During 
his connexion with Covent Garden many novel- 
ties wore produced, some of which he himself 
conducted. These included Bunning’s ‘ La 
Princesse Osra ’ (1902), Saint-Saens’s poeme- 
lyrique, ‘ Helene * (1904), Leoni’s ‘ L* Oracolo ’ 
(1905), and Gluck’s ‘ Armido ’ (1906). He waa 
succeeded here as musical director in 1907 by 
Percy Pitt. Further operas wore ‘ Fortunio * 
at the Opera-Comique (1907) and ‘Beatrice* 
(Monte Carlo, 1914). ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,’ 

an English light opera, was produced for a run 
at Prince’s Theatre, London, Apr. 19, 1919. 
He has also written minor compositions for 
various instruments, piano duets for four 
hands, and several songs. h. k. 

MESSCHAERT, Johannes (6. Hoorn, 
Holland, Aug. 22, 1857 ; d. Zurich, Sept. 10, 
1922), baritone singer. He began his career 
as a violinist, but changed to singing and 
became a pupil of Stockhausen. Ho lived 
and worked also as a teacher, chiefly in 
Holland and Germany, but he appeared 
also in London and other music centres. The 
Mosschaort - Rcintgen Lieder evenings (with 
Julius Rontgen as pianist) were well known. 
Messchaert was one of the most notable concert 
singers of his time ; as a baritone of wide range 
ho was equally remarkable as an oratorio and 
‘ Lieder ’ singer. His interpretation of the part 
of Christus in Bach’s Matthew Passion was 
unequalled. Ho sang the bass solos in Elgar’s 
‘ Gerontius ’ at Dusseldorf (1902). 

Franziska Martienssen wrote in German 
upon his methods, Johannes MesschcLert, con- 
tribution to the understanding of the true art of 
singing, r. m<». 

MESSIAH, oratorio by Handel ; libretto 
from Holy Scripture by Charles Jennens. Com- 
position begun Aug. 22, 1741 ; first part 
completed Aug. 28 ; second part. Sept. 6 ; 
third part. Sept. 12 ; instrumentation, etc., 
filled in. Sept. 14 ; in all twenty-four days 
only. First performed (during Handel’s so- 
journ in Ireland) in the Music Hall, Fishamble 
Street, Dublin, for the benefit of the Society for 
relieving Prisoners, the Charitable Infirmary, 
and Mercer’s Hospital, Apr. 13, 1742. First 
performed in England at Covent Garden 
Theatre, Mar. 23, 1743. After the original per- 
formance Handel revised and rewrote much of 


the work, which was published in 1767. The 
Additional Accompaniments of Mozart and 
others are discussed under that heading. 

MESSIDOR, lyric drama in 4 acts ; text by 
Emile Zola, music by Bruncau. Produced 
Op6ra, Paris, Feb. 19, 1897. 

MESTO, ‘ sadly ’ ; a terra used twic;e by 
Beethoven, in the pianoforte sonata, op. 10, 
No. 3, and in the slow movement of the string 
quartet, op. 59, No. 1. The slow movement of 
the first of these is called Largo e mesio, and of 
the second Adagio molto e niesto, M. 

ME ST RING, Niccolo (6. Milan, 1748; 
d, Paris, Sept. 1790), violinist and composer. 
Having l)egun life as a street player, ho entered 
the service of Prince Esterhazy, and later that 
of Count Erdody in Hungary. Undergoing 
imprisonment for some foolish prank, he occu- 
pied the period of his confinement by perfecting 
his technique. He went to Paris in 1786, and 
performed with marked success at the Concert 
Spiritucl. Becoming an established teacher in 
Paris, he was appointed leader of the Italian 
Opera orchestra in 1789. Compositions : 
twelve concertos for violin and orchestra ; duos 
for two violins ; sonatas for violin and bass ; 
and studios for the violin alone. (A. M. 
Clarke’s Biog, Diet, of Fiddlers^ London, 1896.) 

E. h.-a. 

METALLO, D. Grammatio {b. Bisaccia, 
Naples, 1541 ; still living in Venice in 1615 i). 
Metallo appears to have been living at his 
birthplace in 1577. In 1602 he was at (’airo, 
after a journey to the Holy Land where he 
finished his book of Riccrcari o 2 v. (note on 
title-page), published 1603 at Venice, where he 
w^as maestro di caj)pclla at S. Marcuola, still 
holding that position in 1610. He composed 
masses, motets, madrigals and other church 
music, ‘ Vilanolle alia Napolitana,’ and one 
Moresca (1592), Canzoni alia francese for in- 
struments, book 4 (1594), and the above- 
mentioned Riccrcari a 2 v. ‘ to play and 
sing,’ w^hich appeared in many editions until 
1685 (list of works in Q.-L.). The dedication 
mentioned by Eitner as signed in Alexandria, 
15/9/1601, the writer has been unable to trace. 

E. V. d. s. 

METAMORPHOSIS is the modification of a 
musical figure or idea, made with the view of 
putting it in a new light, or adapting it to 
changed conditions. 

In the later stages of the development of 
abstract music, composers have concentrated a 
great deal of energy on devising new ways of 
enhancing the intellectual interest of their 
works — as by making the continuity of the 
component sections more close, and giving a 
new aspect to the relationship of various move- 
ments, or distinct portions of single movements ; 
and most of these are based upon some varia' 

1 Aooordlns to Romano Miohell (Mtuica vaga, etc.), vho arivee 
Mge at that time ae 74. 
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tion or modification of a well-defined melodic or 
rhythmic figure. Such devices can be found 
occasionally in the early stages of modern in- 
strumental music, as in J. 8. Bach ; and an 
example from Mozart, in which ho welds to- 
gether a minuet and trio, is quoted in the 
article Fokm. Beethoven was the first to 
make any very conspicuous use of them, and 
they are frequently mot with in the ‘ develop- 
ment ’ portion of the movements of his sonatas 
and symphonies. A most notable instance is 
the dovetailing of the ‘ working-out ’ to the 
‘ recapitulation ’ in the first movement of his 
sonata, op. 90, in E minor. An ornamental 
passage put over a part of a subject with a 
phrase quoted in the working-out ends as at 
(a) Ex. 1, which has at first sight no ostensible 
connexion with the principal subject. But in 
order to make the continuity of the movement 
as close as possible, and also of course to intro- 
duce a feature of interest, Beethoven makes 
this figure pass through five modifications, and 
then come out as the first phrase of the subject 
in recapitulation. Th(^ changes are as follows, 
(a) being the end of the ornamental passage, (6) 
(r) (d) and (e) its su(;(;essivc modifications, and 
(/) the beginning of the recapitulation of this 
principal subject. The device is enhanced in 
this ease by the echoes of imitation, and by tho 
dying away of tho old figure in a constant 
diminuendo, and its bursting out with renewed 
vigour as the impulsive first subject. 

Ex. 1. 



un (e) 



The device is to bo mot with also in other 
situations, as in tho first movement of tho 
C minor symphony, whore the figure (a) at 
Ex. 2. 
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the outset becomes (b) in the contrasting 
key. 

Berlioz makes ingenious and characteristic 
use of tho device in his ‘ Symphonic fantas- 
tique,’ in his treatment of what he calls the 
‘ idee fixe.’ Liszt also makes it a conspicuous 
feature in his experiments in programme music. 
Wagner makes more elaborate use of it than 
any one else in his great music dramas, and 
constantly transforms the character of his Leit- 
MOTiVE iq.v.) in conformity with the varying 
nature of the situations. O. il. H. P. 

METASTASIO, Pietko Antonio Domenico 
Bonaventura (ft. Rome, Jan. 3, 1698 ; 

d. Vienna, Apr. 12, 1782), a celcbraUni Italian 
poet and most famous of all operatic; librettists, 
was tho son of Trapassi, of Assisi, a papal 
soldier. As a child ho showed an astonish- 
ing power of improvisation, which so struck 
Gravina, that, with his parents’ consent, ho 
took him into his family, had him educated, 
and changed his name.^ He was studying the 
classics, and engaged in translating the Iliad 
into Italian verse, when his benefactor died 
suddenly — a loss he felt deeply, although he 
was eventually consoled by the attachment of 
Maria Bulgarini the singer. In the meantime 
his fame had reached Vienna, and, at the insti- 
gation of Apostolo Zeno, the late court poet, 
the Emperor Charles VI. offered him that post. 
He arrived in Vienna in 1730, and remained 
there till his death, living with his friend 
Martincs in tho ‘ Michaelcr Haus.’ Hence- 
forth he furnished tho principal attraction at 
the private festivals of tho court, composing 
verses to be recited or sung by the young Arch- 
duchess, set to music in tlie latter case by the 
court composers. Reutter, Predieri, Caldara or 
Bonno. Metastasio was also musical ; he 
played tho harpsichord, sang (‘ come un sera- 
fino,’ as he used to say) and composed.^ Ho 
may be considered as the originator of a real 
improvement in tho musical drama, though 
long since superseded. His popularity as a 
dramatic poet was great ; the charm, grace, 
melody and sw'cetncss of his verso induced tho 
composers to overlook the absence of contrast 
and strong passion ; and in conseqiu'nce some 
of his libretti have been set as many as thirty 
or forty times.® His poems include twenty- 
nine dramas, eight oratorios, thirty -nine 
pieces de circonstance, nearly fifty cantatas 
and sconas ; elegies, idylls, sonnets, canzonas, 
sestincs, terzines, etc., published in nearly 
fifty different editions.* His portrait has 
often been engraved ; that by Mansfield and 
Heath after Steiner is tho best. Burney de- 
scribes his appearance In 1772 in enthusiastic 

1 * Mi'taiitASlo/ trapaasaniento, or transition, is a play on 
Trapassi. 

> I'appl of Vienna published his * XXXVI Canzonl aaaoletre rod.’ 

8 See R.MJ. vol. x\. p. ‘i’.’S. 

* Vol. 1. of Opere dsl Signor Abbate Pietro Meta$ta$io, seventeen 
small vols. I'imo (Nice, 1785), contains a life by Olstlni. A selection 
of his poems was published la Paris (1804) with the title PenHuf 
diMetaeUuio, 
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terms.^ There are also busts and medallions 
of him. Ho was buried in a vault in the 
Michaelerkirche, and in 1855 an amateur 
named Galvagni placed a marble monument 
to his memory (by Luccardi) in the church of 
the Minorites, bearing the following lines by 
the Abb6 Guido Ferrari : 

' Dat patriam Assisium, nomen lloma, Austria famam, 
Plausura orbis, tuniulum haec urna Metastasio.’ 

Chronological List of Metastasio’s secular dra- 
mas, with the chief composers and dates of 
production. 

Didone abbandonata. 8aiTl,1724 : La clemenza dl Tito. Caldara. 
Scarlatti, about 17^4 ; Porpora, 1734 ; Leo, 17.35 ; Haaac, 17.37 ; 
174‘i ; Hasan, 1743; Jummelll, WagensHl, 1746 ; Cluck, 1761 ; 
1743; Buuno, 17.32 : ricciiiul, O. Scarlatti. 1760, Mozart, 
1767 . Koieluh, 1795 ; I'aiaiello, 1791. 

1797 , PatSr, 1810 ; Mercadaute, Acbllle In Sclro. Caldara, 1736 ; 
182.3; Reisslger, 1823. Jummelh, 1745 ; llaaae, 1759. 

Blface. Porpora, 1726 ; Leo. 1737. Giro rlconoaciuto. Scarlatti, 1712 ; 
Siroe. Vinci, 1726 ; Handel. 1728 ; Leo, 1727 ; Caldara 17.36 ;Jom- 
Uasse, 1733 ; Piccinnl, 1759. meUi, 1744 ; Haase, 1751. 
Catone in Utica. Viucl, 1727 ; Tcmistocle. Porpora,1742; Poelnl, 
Leo and llasae. 1732 ; Clrauu, 1838. 

1744 , Jomiuelli. 1749; Plcciniu, Zenobia. Predlerl, 1740 ; Haase, 
1770. J7G3. 

Ezio. Auletta. 1728 ; Porpora, Aniigono. Haase, 1743 ; Clock, 
1729 ; Handel, 1731 ; Jommelli, 1754. 

1749; Ilasse. 1735; Graun, 1755; Ipenneatra. Ha.4se. 1744 and 1751; 
Gluck, 1763; Mercadante, 1826. Gluck, 1742 ; Jommelli, 1752. 
Semlraiuide. Vinci. 1729 ; Por- Attillo Regolu. House, 1760 ; 
pora, 1729; IlasMo, 1747; Gluck, Jommelti 17.32. 

1748 : Meyerbeer, 1819- II r^ pastore. bonoo, 1751 ; Barti, 

AJeaaandro nell’ Indie. Leo, 1727; 1753; Hasae, 1755; Gluck, 1766; 

Vinci 1730 ; Handel (aa ‘Poro'), Mozart, 1775. 

1731 ; Haase ^aa Glcottde '), L* eroe cineae. Bonno, 1752 ; 
1731; Gluck, 1745 ; Piccinnl, Ilasae, 17.33; Gluck. 1754; Sac- 
1758 and 1774. chinl, 1771 ; Cimaroaa, 1783. 

Artaaerae.* Vinci, 1730 ; Haase. L* Isola dlaabltata. Bonno. 1764 ; 
1740 ; Leo. 1740; Gluck, 1741 ; G. Hoarlattl, 1767 ; JommtUI, 
Galuppi, 1749; G. Scarlatti, 1762 ; Haydn, 1779 ; Spontlnl, 
1763; forty settings In all, 1798. 

Deinetrlo. Caldara, 1731 ; Haaac, NittvtI. Jommelli, 1769 ; HaMe, 
1732; Gluck (as ‘ Gleonloe 1759; Hartl, 1768 ; Saccbtnl, 
1712. J774. 

Adriano in Slrla. Caldara. 1732; Alcide al Bivlo. Ha{iae,1760;Pai* 
Haaac, 1762, twenty-air ac ting-* aicllo, 1779. 

, if* . 11 tri.mfo di C-lella. Gluck, 1760 ; 

laalplJe. Porpora, 1723 ; P. Conti, Haase, 1762. 

„ 1732. Tetide. Gluck, 1760. 

Olluipiade.S Caldara, 1733 ; Per- Egeiia. Itoaae, 1764. 
g«»le8l, 173.3 ; U>o. 174(1 ; Wagen- Komolo ed Erdlia. Haase, 1765. 
Beil, 1749 ; Haase, 1766 ; Gaas- H Parnaaao cunfusn. Gluck, 1766. 
mann, 1764 ; Jommelli, 1765 , U intjofo d' Amore. Gassmum, 
Piccinnl, 1761 and 1771. 1765. 

Demofoonte. Caldara. 1733 ; T,eo, Parteoope. Hosae, 1767. 

1741 : Gluck, 1742 ; Haaae.J 748 ; 11 Ruggiero, ovvero L’ erolco gra- 
Piccinnl, 1702, Paidlello, 1773.1 titudlnc. Haase, 1771. 

Sacred dramas or oratorios, performed in the 
Imperial Chapel, Vienna, in Passion week. 

La Passionc. etc. Caldara. 1730. I.* Butulla liberaU, Reutter, 
Sanf Elena. Caldara, 1731. 1734. 

La Murte d' Abel. Caldara, 1732. <lioa-i. Re di Gluda. Reutter, 
Giuseppe rlconoaciuto. Poraile, 1735. 

1733. laacco. Predlerl, 1740. 

One drama, ‘ Per la Fest. di S. Natale,’ com- 
posed by G. Costanza, was performed at Rome, 
1727, in a theatre with scenery and action. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 0. V, P. 

C. BuaNBT : Life and Lettern of Melastasio. 3 vola. 1796. 

J. A. IIiLi.BR : t^/wr Atelamtio und seine Works. 1786. 

Cav. Mattki : JUsmoris per servire alia vita di Metastasio e di 
Jomelli. 

M. ZiTo ; Studio su Pietro Metastasio. 1904. 

Lirioi Rubbo : Metastasio. 1921. 

Alao in R. M.I.— 

M. C ali.ru AB i : 11 melodramma e P. Metastasio. 1919-20. 
^1921*^** • dppurti suW estetiea mtuieale di P . Metastasio. 

METHFESSEL, Albert Gottlieb (6. Stadt 
lira, Thuringia, Oct. 6, 1785 ; d. Mar, 23, 1869), 
became Kammermusikus at Rudolstadt, 1810, 
and was Hof Kapellmeister in Brunswick in 
1832-42. He published a large number of 

1 * Por that time of life [he was about 74] he Ib the handsomeBt 
man I ever beheld. There are pointed on his countenance all 
the genius, goodness, propriety, benevolence, and rectitude which 
constantly cbaiacteriae bis writings. I could not keep my eyes off 
his face, it was so jdeaslng and worthy of contemplation.’ — Present 
State of Music in Oermany. i. 296. 

! ® translation of hla own. ] 762. 

* W'-»ttento elebrate the birthday of Elizabeth, wife of Charleo VI. 


songs of a popular type, and partsongs foi 
male voices ; some of his productions, as for 
instance ‘ Kriegers Abschied,’ ‘ Rbeinweinlied ’ 
and ‘ Heutschor Ehrenpreis,’ were popular. Ho 
wrote an opera, ‘ Der Prinz von Basra,’ and an 
oratorio, ‘ Has befreito Jerusalem.’ M. 

METNER, see Medtner. 

METRE. In a succession of notes, equal 
in length and intensity 

^ j j j j . . . 

the ear soon picks out one of them as longer 
or stronger than the others, and contrasts it 
with its neighbour to left or right 

• • • J J J • J • • • 


Wo have then two cases : (or) thesis precedes 

arsis, I J J ! or | J J | ; and (6) arsis 

I I I I 

precedes thesis, ! J | or I J J L Since 

11 1 I 

we use the bar-lino to express accent we write 
(a) as above, but (6) as J j or J j J. 

Arsis and Thesis. — T he Greeks called the 
weak beat ars is and the strong the.s is. This is clear 
from Baccheios’s catechism (Meibom, p. 24) : 

Q. What shall we say arsis is ? 

A. The time during wliich the foot is raised when 
we are going to take a step. 

Q. And wliat is thesis ? 

Jl. The time when it is on the ground, We need 
not go into such a detail as tiie moment between 
arsis and thesis, for by its brevity it escapes both 
eye (in the dance) and ear (in song). 

Unfortunately the Romans, perhaps because 
they thought much of recited poetry and little 
of dancing, inverted the meanings, and used 
arsis for the (strong) rise and thesis for tho 
(weak) fall of the voice. The Greek meaning 
is chosen here because tho words are Greek 
(and are used then in their original sense), and 
because that sense agrees with tho motion of 
tho conductor’s stick. 

Here are a few of those Greek feet arranged 
on either side of a bar-lino according to the 
times into which they fall ; 

Common Time. 

(a) spondee (‘ solemn ’) . . . eJ eJ 

dactyl (‘ finger joints ’) . . . cJ Jai 

proceleusmatlc (' inciting ’) . JJJA 

(ft) amphibrach (‘long between shorts') J J 
anapaest (* reversed * dactyl) . J J J 
orthios (‘ stirring ’) . . . isJ 

■f Time. , 

(ft) ) Pyr^hic (a dance measure) . 1 

^ J m 

J Time, 

(a) trochee (‘ tripping ') . . . eJ ^ 


trochee (‘ tripping ') . . . eJ ^ 

f JJJ 

(ft) tribrach (‘ three 8l.H>rt8 ’) J JJ 

U'j J 

iamb (a 880 clated with lampoon8) J ^ 
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It is to bo noticed that ih^ia means rather 
the accented part of the foot than the accented 
note merely, and that if we apply what they 
said of the foot to our bar we get such articula- 
tion as 



(Quavers) th . ar . th . ar . th . ar . th . ar . th . etc 
jCrntchet8)fA. ar . th . ar . th . etc. 
iMininis) the » i » artu tkeata etc. 


They were saying, in fact, a practical thing, 
that the accent (thesis) controls every section, 
small or great, of Ihe phrase. 

The Compound Foot, the Period. — Out 
of these simple feet they went on to make 
compound. (See also Period.) One of these, 
to take an instance, was 


iamb. 


pyrrh. 


iamb. troch. 


We do not know how they put this into 
their music, but we can almost hear an 
Elizabethan writing it ; this, from Wilbye’s 
* Draw on, sweet night,’ is, in fact, not very 
far off : 


iamb. pyr. iamb. troch. tribr. 

A * rise from pain-ful me - lan-cho - ly# 

This, by the way, is a good example of 
metrical articulation, one of the main con- 
ditions of sound melody. Other examples are 
‘ II raio teaoro ’ (‘ Don Oiovanni ’), Schubert’s 
‘ tTber alien Gipfeln,’ the theme of the slow 
movement of Brahms’s A minor Quartet, 
Purcell’s ‘ I attempt from love’s sickness,’ the 
opening theme of Beethoven’s violoncello 
Sonata in A, and most of the themes in Bach’s 
maturer work. 

Foot and Bar. — The example just given 
shows clearly the difference between foot and 
bar. For instance | JJ |> | | and |Jj | 

are all equally trochees but they make different 
kinds of bar, as, conversely, a bar of any one 
time makes different kinds of foot. In the 
example, the first iamb is of the (6) form, the 
second of the (a), and the pyrrhic has half 
the value it should have to correspond with 
the others. A fo<jt, therefore, is a uniform 
combination of time-units independent of 
* time,* and a bar a uniform division of time 
regardless of the particular timo-units it 
contains. We think musical phrases in feet 
and afterwards arrange them in bars. It does 
not disturb us in a stretto that these phrases 
begin on different bar-accents, since the foot 
is uniform. 

Metrical Figure.- — A small, easily recog- 
nisable nucleus (see Figure) of similar time- 
units (Mozart’s violas at the beginning of the 
G minor Symphony), or dissimilar (the ‘ cyclical 
dactyl * for the flute which begins the Vivace 


m 

in Beethoven’s seventh), is called a metrical 
figure. It ranges from the Alberti Bass {q.v.) 
to the protean forms of Wagner’s motives, and 
is esfwcially useful in establishing by its re- 
currence, by way of basso ostinato or inverted 
pedal or otherwise, the unity of a piece. 

Choice of Time-unit. — Rousseau in his 
Dictionary (1781) remarks, under ‘ Mesure,' 
that if the many different time-units in use 
(eight, after the lapse of the Maxime and 
Lomjue) were adopted to mark differences of 
time they arc too many, and if of tempo, too 
few. Commenting on this, Westphal, Tkeorie 
der muaikalischen Rkythmik, p. 83, points out 

as a curious case that ^ § ‘'U’e usual in 

Adagios and J J in Allegros, and quotes an 

explanation offered in 1794 by Sulzer. This 
was that musicians, having come to regard 
J J as heavy notes and as light, now. 

when they see a piece of which is the shortest 
note, play it in a heavy manner, and if J is the 
longest in a light manner. As he observes, 
this does not account for the waltz, which, with 
Jfor time-unit, is of a decidedly light character. 
He does not account for this himself, but he 

reminds us that Bach’s minuets in ! 

ll T I I 

became in Haydn’s hands | J J J | at a quickci 

pace ; and adds, what has not proved true, 
that no one would be likely to depart from 
writing scherzos in Beethoven 

It IS possible also that as slow movements 
are apt to be variational and to indulge in 
groups composed of every sort of fraction of 
the original time-unit, the fact that the tails 
could be joined (whereas with ^ and J they 
cannot) proved a substantial argument for the 
smaller time values in such movements. If it 
is not altogether true that quaver and semi- 
quaver suggest lightness, yet minim and semi- 
breve do, to us now, look hcav^y, and so the 
true character of the madrigal, for instance, is 
expressed bettor in the former. a. h. f. s. 

METRONOME (Fr. mitronome, Ger. 
Metronorrif and Taktmesser. From the (^r. 
fiirpov, * a measure,’ and v6gos, ‘ a law *), an 
instrument, constructed for the purpose o^ 
enabling composers to indicate the exact pace 
at which they wish their works to be performed. 

Early Experiments. — Etienne Louli6 in a 
work entitled RUmens ou principes de muaique, 
mis dans un nouvel ordre (Paris, 1696 ; Amster 
dam, 1698) describes an instrument, called a 
chronomHre, formed of a bullet suspended to a 
cord, and provided with means for lengthening 
or shortening the latter at pleasure, in such a 
manner as to indicate seventy-two different 
degrees of velocity. This was a good beginning. 
Nevertheless, the machine does not seem to have 
become generally known ; for in many curioiw 
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treatises of later date we find vague glimmer- 
ings of similar ideas put forth in apparent 
ignorance of Loulie’s discovery. Joseph Sau- 
veur — the inventor of the word ‘ Acoustics,’ 
and the author of a series of valuable papers on 
music contributed to the Memoirea de V Aca- 
demic between the years 1700 and 1711 — ^is said 
to have proposed a Chronometre of his own. In 
1732 an article on a species of Musical Time- 
keeper was contributed to the Me.moires des 
Sciences by Enbrayg. Gabory recommended 
the use of the pendulum in his Manuel utile et 
curieux sur la mesure du terns (Paris, 1771). 
John Harrison’s Description concerning such a 
machine as will afford a nice and true mensura- 
tion of time ; as also an account of the Scale of 
Music (London, 1776) serves to show that the 
connexion between music and chronometry 
was not unnoticed in England. Davaux wrote 
an article on the subject for the Journal Encyclo- 
pedique in 1784. Not long afterwards, Pelletier 
made use of the pendulum in a way sufficiently 
ingenious to call forth a treatise on his invention 
from Abel Burja of Berlin in 1700. In the 
same year Breitkopf & Hartel printed, at Leip- 
zig, Zwolf geistliche prosaische Oesdnge, mit 
Beschreihung eines Takimessers^ by J. G. Weiske. 
And enough was done, both in France and in 
Germany, to show that even before the close of 
the 18th century the matter had attracted no 
small amount of serious attention. 

In 1813 Gottfried Weber advocated the use 
of a pendulum, formed of a small bullet attached 
to the end of a string, upon which the necessary 
divisions were marked by knots ; the whole 
being so contrived that it could bo carried in the 
pocket — a far more simple and convenient 
arrangement than that of Louli6.^ New plans 
were proposed by G. E. Stockcl, Zmcskall and 
other musicians of reputation, and Beethoven 
is known to have discussed them with interest. 
The subjest excited an equal amount of atten- 
tion in England, where many attempts were 
made to produce a perfect instrument. (See 
Wright, Thomas.) Dr. Crotch, discarding 
Loulio’s cord, used in place of it a stiff 
pendulum, formed of a long thin strip of box- 
wood, graduated in inches and hung upon a 
suitable frame. Another musical time-keeper 
invented by Henry Smart is described in the 
Quarterly Musical Review (vol. iii., London, 
1821). 

All these inventions failed, however, more 
or less completely, through the inconvenience 
caused by the length of the pendulum necessary 
to produce beats of even moderate slowness. In 
order to perform sixty oscillations in a minute 
a pendulum must, in our latitude, bo 39*2 inches 
long. One long enough to execute forty would 

1 A pocket Metronome was reii^Rtered by Greaves In 1860, and 
another, ' scala MAlzl. system Decher,’ was patented by Albl, of 
Munich. A Btni furthei development of this simple kind of metro- 
nome, the principle of which Is identical with an ordinary tape- 
measure, but with a spring to fasten the measure at any length, is 
that now sold by J. Curwen A Sons. 


be difficult to manage. This difficultjr was 
eventually removed through the ingenuity of a 
celebrated rneiihanist named Wink el, an in- 
habitant of Amsterdam, who first entertained 
the idea of constructing a metronome upon a 
system before untried, involving the use of a 
certain kind of double pendulum, the motions 
of which are governed by mathematical laws of 
extreme complexity though, practically con- 
sidered, the principle is simple. 

If a rod bo suspended from its centre, and 
equally weighted at both ends, its centres of 
motion and gravity will coincide, and its posi- 
tion, when at rest, will be perfectly horizontal. 
But if the weight at one end be diminished, or 
movedalittle nearer to the central pivot than the 
other, the centre of gravity will bo displaced, 
and the unaltered end will gradually descend, 
until the rod hangs perpendicularly ; the 
rapidity with which the change of position 
takes place depending upon the amount of 
diminution to which the upper weight is sub- 
jected, or its nearness to the pivot. In cither 
case, the upper weight will exercise so strong 
a retarding influence on the lower om*, that 
by carefully adjusting the proportion between 
weights and distances, it will be found possible 
to make a double pendulum, of the kind we 
have described, oscillate as slowly as an ordir. 
ary one five or six times its length. 

WiNKEL AND Maelzel. — Tlio possibility of 
constructing a metronome upon this jirinciplo is 
said to have first suggested itself t/o Winkcl 
about the year 1812 ; but it is difficult, in 
the face of conflicting statements, to arrive at 
a just conclusion as to the circumstances in 
which his invention was first given to the world. 
It is indeed known to have been warmly com- 
mended by the Dutch Academy of Sciences in 
a report dated Aug. 14, 1816; and, judging 
from this, wo may surmise that it had by that 
time assumed a complete, if not a perfect form. 
We have, however, no definite proof of its then 
condition. It may have been finished, or it 
may not : but, finished or unfinished, it is cer- 
tain that Winkel derived very little benefit from 
his discovery. Johann Niipomuk Maelzel 
{q.v.) had long meditated an improvement upon 
Stiickel’s machine for beating time, and suc- 
ceeded about this time in producing a species 
of so-called ‘ Chronometer,’ which fairly satis- 
fied Salieri, Wcigl and even Beethoven himself. 
Fortified by the approval of these high authori- 
ties, he determined to bring out his invention in 
London. Meanwhile, he exhibited it, in com- 
pany with other mechanical curiosities, in a 
travelling museum, which he carried about 
with him from city to city, through some of the 
principal countries of Europe. Among other 
places, he visited Amsterdam, where he saw 
Winkol’s instrument. Struck with the superior- 
ity of the double pendulum to the principle 
adopted in his own time-keeper, he at once 
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offered to purchase the invention. Winkol 
declined to cede his rights ; but Maelzel, hav- 
ing now learned all he wanted to know, pro- 
ceeded to Paris, patented the double pendulum 
in his own name, and in 1816 set up the first 
metronome manufactory on record. Winkol 
afterwards obtained possession of one of the 
Paris instruments ; established its identity 
with his own ; and (as Wurzbach states) took 
advantage of Maelzol’s return to Holland to 
submit his case to the ‘ Nicdorlandische Aka- 
demio ’ for decision. A Commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate its merits ; and as it was 
proved that the graduated scale was the only 
part of the instrument really originated by 
Maelzel, a formal judgment was recorded in 
Winkel’s favour — too late, however, to do him 
full justice, for to this day his share in the work 
is, by (iommon constant, suppressed, and Maelzel 
is universally regarded as the inventor of the 
instrument whicli bears his name.^ 

The Metronome described. — The first 
metronomes made at the new manufactory 
differed so little in any i)()int of vital ( onse- 
quence from those now in daily use, that a 
description of the one will include all that need 
be said concerning the other. The most im- 
portant part of the business is a Hat steel rod, 
about seven and a half inches long, and an 
eighth of an iiudi in breadth, pierced, at a dis- 
tance of about five and a half inches from its 
upper end, by a hole, through which is ]>assed 
the pivot ui)on which it is made to oscillate. 
This rod — answering to the double pendulum 
already described — is suspended, by means of 
the pivot, in fro? it of a wooden case, and kept 
in a perpendicular position 63 ’^ a stout leaden 
bullet, fixed to its shorter end, which, thus 
weighted, sinks, of course, when at rest, to the 
lowest- place. On its upper and longer end is 
placed a smaller weight, of brass, made to slide 
up and down at will, and so proportioned to the 
lower weight, that, by changing its position, the 
pendulum may bo made to execute any number 
of oscillations, between 40 and 208 in a minute. 
As a guide to the position of the upi)er weight, 
the rod is backed by a graduated scale — really 
the invention of Maelzel — affixed to the wooden 
case ; and by means of this the instrument may 
bo so adjusted as to beat, silently, for a few 
minutes, at any required pace. To render it 
still more effective — capable of beating for a 
longer time, and with a distinctly audible sound 
— it is provided with a strong spiral spring, 
adaf)ted to an escapement exactly similar to 
that of an ordinary loud-ticking clock.® In 

J We arc indebted, for most of these particulars, to A. W. Thayer, 
whose careful researches have placed him In possession of much 
ralimble information on this sul*Jcct. Bernsdorf tells a different 
story, to the effect that Maelzel, unable to overcome some dlfllculty 
connected with his improvement of SU'.okel’s time-keeper, took 
W’^lnkel Into consultation ; that Wlnkel 8t)lved the problem for him ; 
and that he then proceeded to raris and there patented Wlnkel's 
Invention In his own name. 

a In the first tlme-keei)er made by Maelzel, In his attempt to 
Improve upon Stockel’s ( 'hronometor, the sound was produced by a 
iever (JJebel), striking upon a little anvil {.AmbosM), This explains 
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this form it is complete enough to answer its 
intended purpose perfectly ; nevertheless, an 
attempt is sometimes made to increase its 
efficiency still farther, by the addition of a 
little bell, which can be made to strike at every 
second, third, fourth or sixth oscillation of the 
pendulum, and thus to indicate the various 
accents, as well as the simple beats of the bar. 
The scale does not include all the units between 
40 and 208 — which, indeed, would be a more 
useless encumbrance — but jiroceeds from 40 to 
60 by twos, from 60 to 72 by threes, from 72 to 
120 by fours, from 120 to 144 by sixes, and from 
144 to 208 by eights. In order to indicate the 
exact Tempo in which he w ishes his piece to bo 
performed, the composer uses a formula, begin- 
ning with the letters M. M. followed by a musi- 
cal note, connected by the sign = with a 
number. The letters signify Maelzel’s Metro- 
nome. The note implies that the beats of the 
pendulum are to be understood as reprosonting 
minims, crotchets or quavers, as the case may 
be. The number indicates the place on the 
graduated scale to the level of which the top of 
the upjier weight must be raised or lowered. 
Thus ‘ M. M. P = 60* would show that the 
metronome was to be so arranged as to boat 
minims at the rate of 60 in a minute ; * M. M. 
I* = 100 ’ that it was to beat crotchets at the 
rate of a hundred in a minute. Some metro- 
nomes are marked with the words Andante^ 
AllegreitOy Allegro^ etc., in addition to the num- 
bers. This is a useless contrivance ; for it is 
evident that if ;* = 100 be held to indicate 
Moderato, f^=100 will stand for Allegro and 
^ = 100 for Largo. The word Moderator there- 
fore, w'ithout the minim, crotchet or quaver to 
qualify it, means nothing at all. w. s. li. 

For the purpose of silently indicating the 
time, the tape-measure already mentioned in 
the footnote, p. 448, and the ingenious and com- 
pact apparatus called ‘ Pinfold’s Patent Metro- 
nome,’ are of great use. The latter has the 
weight moving on a graduated scale, and a 
swinging weight below a small tripod. M. 

METZLER. The founder of this well-known 
business was (1) Valentine Metzi.er, a native 
of Bingen on the Rhine, who opened a shop in 
Wardour Street for the sale of flutes and other 
instruments about the year 1790. Ho married 
an Englishwoman, and his only child was 
(2) George Richard Metzler (1797-1867). 
The name Metzler first appears in the London 
directories in 1812, and the style Metzler & Son 
was adopted in 1819 ; V. Metzler probably died in 
1840, as the name after 1841 is G. Metzler & Co. 
The firm is said to have entered upon music- 
publishing in 1816, and removed in 1842 to 

a curlow expresnlon contained in a letter written by Beethoven to 
ZmeRkall — ' Brute Schwutiffmann ier Well, und diet ohne Eebel ' 
(* first s-wiuffinan of the world, an 1 that without a lever *). For a 
dascrlptlon of the Instmm'-.nt — t nown as the * Sthrkel-Maelzel 
Chroi»on»i»ter ' — see the AJBiJi. for ')er i, I81f 
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37 Groat Marlborough Street. The only sur- 
viving child of George Richard was (3) George 
Thomas Metzler (1835-79). He gained a 
practical knowledge of the pianoforte in Ger- 
many, and had a distinct literary bias, which 
he followed as far as opportunity permitted. 
He became known as a writer of words for 
songs, Mrs. George March (Virginia Gabriel), 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Henry Smart and J. L. 
Hatton having set his graceful lyrics to music. 
In 1807, Frank Chappell, who had acquired his 
knowledge of business in the Bond Street firm 
of that name, joined G. T. Metzler in partner- 
ship, and from his suggestion the important 
agency of Messrs. Mason &> Hamlin, which 
practically introduced the American organ into 
this country, became a speciality of the Metzler 
business. This firm was early in the field with 
the precursors of the harmonium ; their ‘ im- 
proved Seraphines ’ are advertised in the Musi- 
cal World in 1838. Frank Chappell died in 
1886, and from that date the business was 
carried on by the trustees of his estate until 
1893, when it became a limited company. 

About 1810-12 a certain ‘Mr. Metzler,’ of 
9 Newman Street, issued a small oblong book 
of airs for the flageolet, called ‘ The Magic 
Flageolet.’ This came out in numbers, many 
being issued by James Power, and others by 
Metzler himself, whose name was affixed to 
many of the pieces. A. J. h. ; addns. F. K. 

MEYER, Gregor, was organist of the Cathe- 
dral Church at Solothurn in Switzerland in the 
earlier part of the lOth century. Our whole 
knowledge of him is derived from Glarean, who 
in his Dodecuchordoriy 1547, frequently mentions 
him in terms of the highest respect for his musi- 
cal abilities, and obtained from him for the 
purposes of his work various compositions as 
examples of the proper use of the ecclesiastical 
modes in polyphonic music, inattention to 
which Glarean is disposed to censure in the 
works of Josquin and others. So, for instance, 
he communicates of Meyer eleven somewhat 
elaborate settings o 4 and 3 of the Kyrie and 
Christe Eloison as illustrations of the proper 
use in conjunction of the iEolian and Hypo- 
aiolian modes, also a motet, ‘ Confitebor 
Domino,* as an example of the Lydian and 
Hypo-Lydian united, and two settings of the 
antiphon ‘ Qui mihi ministrat,’ etc., one as 
an example of what Glarean describes as 
the genuine form of the Lydian mode without 
B flat, and the other in the more commonly 
used form of the Lydian with the flat. j. r. m. 

MEYER, SiGTENHORST, See Sigtenhorst 
Meyer. 

MEYERBEER, Giacomo (properly Jakob 
Liebmann Beer) (6. Berlin, Sept. 5, 1791 ; 
d. Paris, May 2, 1864), famous dramatic com- 
poser, of Jewish parentage. His father, Herz 
Beer, a native of Frankfort, was a wealthy 
banker in Berlin ; bin mother ( nee Amalie 


Wulf) was a woman of rare mental and Intel, 
loctual gifts, and high cultivation. He was 
their eldest son, and a legacy from a rich rela- 
tion named Meyer caused his name to take the 
form in which it was known. Ho seems tc 
have been the sole member of his family remark- 
able for musical gifts ; but two of his brothers 
achieved distinction in other lines — Wilhelm as 
an astronomer, and Michael (who died young) 
as a poet. 

His genius showed itself early. His first 
instructor was Lauska, an eminent pianoforte- 
player, and pupil of Clementi ; and old 
dementi himself, although he had long given 
up teaching, was so much struck, during a visit 
to Berlin, with the promise displayed in the 
boy’s performance as to consent to give him 
lessons. As early as 7 years old ho played 
in public the D minor concerto of Mozart, and 
two years later was reckoned one of the best 
pianists in Berlin. It was as a pianist that he 
was expected to win his laurels, but as he had 
also, from an early age, shown much talent for 
composition, ho was placed under Zclter for 
instruction in theory, and subsequently (for 
Zelter’s rigid severity was insupportable to the 
young prodigy) under Bernard Anselm Weber, 
director of the Berlin Opera, and a pupil of the 
then celebrat/cd Abb6 Vooler {q.v.). In 1810 
Meyerbeer became an inmate of Vogler’s house. 
He had for companions Giinsbachor and Carl 
Maria von Weber, who had studied with Vogk r 
some years before, and was now attracted to 
Darmstadt by his presence there, and between 
whom and Meyerbeer, eight years his junior, 
there sprang up a warm and lasting friendship. 
Each morning after early Mass, when the young 
men took it in turns to preside at the organ, they 
assembled for a lesson in counterpoint from 
the Abb6. Organ fugues were improvised in 
the Cathedral, on subjects contributed by all in 
turn. In this way Meyerbeer’s education was 
carried on for two years. His great powers of 
execution on the pianoforte enabled him to 
play at sight the most intricate orchestral 
scores, with a full command of every part. His 
4-part ‘ Geistliche Oden von Klopstock ’ were 
published at this time, and an oratorio of his, 
entitled ‘ Gott und die Natur,’ was performed 
in presence of the Grand Duke, who appointed 
him composer to the court. His first opera, 
‘Jephthas Gelubde,’ was also written during this 
Vogler period and produced at Munich in 1813. 
Biblical in subject, dry and scholastic in treat- 
ment, it resembled an oratorio rather than an 
opera, and although connoisseurs thought it 
promising, it failed to please the public. A 
comic opera, ‘Alimelek,* or ‘ Diebeiden Kalifen,* 
met with a better fate at Stuttgart in 1813. It 
was bespoken and put in rehearsal by the 
manager of the Kftmthnerthor theatre in 
Vienna. 

To Vienna, in consequence, Meyerbeer ncw» 
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repn-ired, with the intention of making his 
appearance there as a pianist. But on the 
very evening of his arrival he chanced to hear 
Hummel, and was so much impressed by the 
grace, finish and exquisite Zc( 7 a<o-playing of this 
artist that ho became dissatisfied with all he had 
hitherto aimed at or accomplished, and went 
into a kind of voluntary retirement for several 
months, during which time he subjected his 
technique to a complete reform, besides 
writing a quantity of pianoforte music, which, 
however, was never published. Ho made a 
great sensation on his first appearance, and 
Moscheles, who heard him at this time, was 
wont to say that, had he chosen a pianist’s 
career, few virtuosi could have rivalled him. 
But to be a composer was the only goal worthy 
of his ambition, although at this moment it 
seemed to recede as ho pursued it. ‘ Dio beiden 
Kalifen,’ performed in Vienna in 1814, had been 
an utter failure. Salieri, however, assured him 
that he wanted nothing in order to succeed but 
freedom from scholastic trammels, and, above 
all, knowledge of the human voice and how to 
write for it, a knowledge, 8alieri added, only 
to be acquired in Italy. 

Accordingly, in 1815, Meyerbeer went to 
Venice. It was Carnival time. Rossini’s 
‘ Tancredi ’ was then at the height of its 
popularity, and all Venice resounded w'ith ‘ l)i 
tanti palpi ti.’ To Meyerbeer this was a 
revelation, and he surrendered spell-bound to 
the genial charm. Hope awoke, emulation was 
rekindled. He had no style of his own to 
abandon, but ho abandoned Vogler’s without 
regret, and set to work to write Italian operas. 
His success was easy and complete. * Romilda 
e Costanza ’ (produced at Padua in 1818, 
Pisaroni in the leading part), ‘ Semiramide 
riconosciuta ’ (Turin, 1819), ‘ Eduardo e 

Cristina ’ and ‘ Emma di Resburgo ’ (Venice, 
1820) were all received with enthusiasm by the 
Italian people, and this at a time when it was 
difficult for any one but Rossini to obtain a 
hearing. The last-named opera was played 
in Germany under the title of ‘ Emma von 
Leicester,’ and not unsuccessfully. ‘ Marghexita 
d’ Anjou,’ the best of these operas, was written 
for La Scala at Milan and given there in 1820. 

* L’ esulo di Granata ’ (1822) made but little 
impression. ‘ Almansor ’ was begun at Rome, 
but not completed. In 1823, while engaged 
in writing the ‘ Crociato,’ the composer went 
to Berlin, where ho tried, but failed, to get 
a performance of a 3-act German opera — 

* Das Brandon burger Thor.’ This was a time 
of transition in his life. He was wearying of 
the Italian manner, and he could not be in- 
sensible to the murmurs of dissatisfaction which 
everywhere in Germany made themselves 
heard at the degradation of his talent by his 
change of stylo. Foremost among the mal- 
contents was C. M. von Weber, who had looked 


on his friend as the hope of that German opera 
in which were centred his own ardent aspira- 
tions, and who in 1815 at Prague, and subse- 
quently at Dresden, had mounted ‘ Dio beiden 
Kalifen ’ with extraordinary care and labour, 
hoping perhaps to induce him to return to his 
old path. ‘ My heart bleeds,’ he wrote, ‘ to see 
a German composer of creative power stoop to 
become an imitator in order to win favour with 
the crowd.’ In spite of all this the friendship 
of the two men remained unshaken. On his 
way back to Italy Meyerbeer spent a day with 
Weber, who wrote of it : 

* Last Friday I had the happiness of having Meyer- 
beer witii me. J t was a red-letU*r d.iy -a reminiscenco 
of dear old Mannheim. . . . VVe did not separate till 
late at night. He is going to bring out his “ Crociato ” 
at Trieste, and in less tlian a year is to conio back to 
Berlin, where perhaps he will write a German opera. 
Please God ho may 1 I made many appeals to his 
conscienec.' 

Weber did not live to see his wish fulfilled, bub 
the desire which ho expressed before his death, 
that an opera he left unfinished should be com- 
pleted by Meyerbeer, showed that liis faith in 
him was retained to the last. 

The ‘ Crociato ’ was produced at Venicjc ir. 
1824, and created a furore, the composer being 
called for and crowned on the stage. In this 
opera, written in Germany, old associations 
seem to have asserted themselves. More 
ambitious in scope than its predecessors, it 
shows an attempt, timid indeed, at dramatic 
combination which constitutes it a kind of link 
between liis ‘ wild oats ’ (as in after years he 
designated these Italian works) and his later 
operas.^ 

In 1826 he was invited to witness its first 
performance in Paris, and this proved to be the 
turning-point of his career. Ho eventually took 
up his residence in I’aris, and lived most of his 
subsequent life there. From 1824-31 no opera 
appeared from his pen. A sojourn in Berlin, 
during which his father died, his marriage and 
the loss of two children, were among the causes 
which kept him from public life. But in these 
years he undertook that profound study of 
French character, French history and French 
art which resulted in the final brilliant meta- 
morphosis of his dramatic and musical style, 
and in the great works by which his name is 
remembered. 

Paris was the headquarters of the unsettled, 
restless, tentative spirit which at that epoch 
pervaded Europe. The prevailing spirit of 
eclecticism found its perfect musical counter- 
part in the works of Meyerbeer. The assimi- 
lative power that, guided by tenacity of purpose, 
enabled him to identify himself with any style 
ho chose, found in this intellectual ferment, as 
yot unrepresented in music, a wellnigh inex- 
haUvStible field, while these influences in return 
proved the key to unlock all that was original 

> It Is sicnlflpant that, with the exRcptlon of the * Crociato,* not 
one of these early works, so enthusiastically received, held the atagf 
alter their composer bad left Italy. 
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and forcible in his nature. And he found a 
fresh stimulus in the works of French operatic 
composers. 

* He did not shrink, as a man, from the un- 
remitting, insatiable indiistry he iiad shown as a boy, 
and he buried himself in the literature of French 
opera, from the days of Lulli onwards. ... It was 
interesting to sec in his library hundreds of opera- 
scores great and small, many of wliich were hardly 
known by name even to the most initiated. ... In 
his later works we see that to the flowing melody of 
the Italians and the solid harmony of the Germans 
he united the pathetic declamation and the varied, 
piquant rhythm of the French.* ^ 

Last, but not least, in his librettist, Eugene 
Scribe, ho found a worthy and invaluable 
collaborator. 

Many vicissitudes preceded the first per- 
formance, in 1831, of ‘ Robert le Diable,* the 
opera in which the new Meyerbeer first revealed 
himself, and of which the unparalleled success 
extended in a very few years over the whole 
civilised world. It made the fortune of the 
Paris Opera. Scenic effect, striking contrast, 
novel and brilliant instrumentation, vigorous 
declamatory recitative, melody which pleased 
none the less for the strong admixture of Italian- 
opora conventionalities, yet here and there (as in 
the beautiful scena ‘ Robert ! toi que j’aime *) 
attaining a dramatic force unlooked for and till 
then unknown, a story part heroic, part legend- 
ary, part allegorical — with this strange pictur- 
esque medley all were pleased, for in it each 
found something to suit his taste. 

The poi)ularity of the opera was so great that 
the ‘ Huguenots,’ produced in 1836, suffered at 
first by contrast. The public, looking for a 
repetition, with a difference, of ‘ Robert,* was 
disappointed at finding the new opera quite 
unlike its predecessor, but was soon forced to 
acknowdedge the incontrovertible truth, that it 
was immeasurably the superior of the two. It 
is, as treated by Meyerbeer, the most vivid 
chapter of French history that ever was written. 
The splendours and the terrors of the 16th cen- 
tury — its chivalry and fanaticism, its ferocity 
and romance, the brilliance of courts and the 
‘ chameleon colours of artificial society,’ the 
sombre fervour of Protestantism — are all here 
depicted and endued with life and reality, while 
the whole is conceived and carried out on a scale 
of magnificence hitherto unknown in opera. 

In 1838 the book of the ‘ Africaine * was given 
to Meyerbeer by Scribe. Ho became deeply 
interested in it, and the composition and re- 
composition, casting and recasting of his work, 
occupied him at intervals to the end of his life. 
His excessive anxiety about his operas extended 
to the libretti, with which he was never satisfied, 
but would have modified to suit his successive 
fancies over and over again, until the final form 
retained little likeness to the original. This 
was especially the case with the ‘ Africaine,’ 
subsequently caked ‘ Vasco de Gama ’ (who, 

1 Handel. 


although the hero, was an afterthought !), and 
many were his altercations with Scril)e, who got 
tired of the endless changes demanded by the 
composer, and withdrew his book altogether ; 
but was finally pacified by Meyerbeer’s taking 
another libretto of his, ‘ Lc Prophete,’ which so 
forcibly excited the composer’s imagination that 
he at once set to work on it and finished it 
within a year (1843). 

A good deal of his time was now passed in 
Berlin {q. v. ),^ where the King had appoi ntt‘d him 
Gcneralmusikdireiitor in 1S42. Here he wroto 
several occasional pieces, cantatas, marches and 
dance music, besides the 3-act German o{)era, 

‘ Ein Fcldlagcr in Schlesicn.* The success of 
this work was magically increased, a few wrecks 
after its first performance, Dec. 7, 1844, by the 
appearance in the part of the heroine of Jenny 
Lind. 

He at this time discharged some of the debt 
he owed his dead friend, C. M. von Weber, by 
producing ‘ Euryanthc ’ at Berlin. His dutiea 
at the op(Ta w’^erc h(‘avy, and ho had lu'ither 
the personal presence nor the requisite nerve 
and decision to make a good conductor. From 
1845 ho only conducted — possibly not to their 
advantage — his own operas, and those in which 
Jenny Lind sang. 

The year 1846 was marked by the production 
of the overture and itu'idcntal music to his 
brother Michael’s drama of ‘ Strucnsec.’ This 
very striking work is its composer’s only one 
in that style, and shows him in some of his 
best aspects. The overture is his most success- 
ful achievement in sustained instrumental com- 
position. A visit to Vienna (where Jtuiny Lind 
achieved a brilliant success in the part of Vielka 
in the ‘ Fcldlagcr in 8chlcsi(‘n ’) and a sub 
sequent sojourn in London occurred in 1847. 
In the autumn ho was back in Berlin, w here, 
on the occasion of the King’s birthday, he 
produced, after long and careful preparation, 
‘ Rie-nzi,’ the earliest opera of his future rival 
and bitter enemy, Richard Wagner. The twe 
composers had scon something of one another 
in Paris. Wagner was then in necessitous 
circumstances, and Meyerbfier exerted himself 
to get employment for him, and to make him 
known to influential people in the musical 
world. Subsequently Wagner, while still in 
France, composed the ‘ Fliegendo Holland( r,’ 
to his own libretto. The score, rejecjted by 
the theatres of Leipzig and Munich, was sent 
by its composer to Meyerbeer, who brought 
about its acceptance at Berlin. Without claim- 
ing any extraordinary merit for these good 
offices of one brother artist to another, w'o may, 
however, say that Meyerbeer’s conduct was ill- 
requited by Wagner. 

‘ Le Prophete,’ produced at Paris in 1 849, 
after long and careful preparation, materially 

s On the conditions of bis life at Berlin, see the BammeVt&mdt ai 
the Int. Mtis. Gee. It. eiif. 
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added to its composer’s fame. Thirteen years 
had elapsed since the production of its pre- 
decessor. Once again the public, looking for 
something like the ‘ Huguenots,’ was disap- 
pointed. Once again it was forced, after a 
time, to do justice to Meyerbeer’s power of 
transferring himself, as it were, according to 
the dramatic requirements of his theme. But 
there are fewer elements of popularity in the 
‘ Propheto ’ than in the * Huguenots.* 

Meyerbeer’s health was beginning to fail, 
and after this time he spent a part of every 
autumn at Spa, where he found a temporary 
refuge from his toils and cares. Probably no 
great (iomposer ever suffered such a degree of 
nervous anxiety about his own works as he 
did. During their composition, and for long 
after their first completion, ho altered and 
retouched continually, never satisfied and never 
sure of himself. During the correcting of the 
parts, the casting of the characters, the ‘ coach- 
ing ’ of the actors, he never know, nor allowed 
any one concerned to know', a moment’s i)eac;o 
of mind. Then came endless rehearsals, when 
he would give the orchestra passages scored in 
two ways, written in different coloured inks, 
and try their alternate effect ; then the final 
performance, the ordeal of public opinion and 
of possible adverse criticism, to which he was so 
painfully susceptible that, as Heine says of him, 
ho fulfilled the true Christian ideal, for ho could 
not rest w’hile there remained one unconverted 
soul, ‘ and when that lost sheep w'as brought 
back to the fold ho rejoiced more over him than 
over all the rest of the flock that had never gone 
astray.’ 

Faithful to change, ho now challenged his 
adopted countrymen on their own especial 
ground by the production at the Opera-Comiquo 
in 1854 of ‘ L’ Ktoilo du nord.’ To this book he 
had intended to adapt the music of the ‘ Feldlager 
in Schk^sien,’ but his own ideas transforming 
themselves gradually while he worked on them, 
there remaim^d at last only six numbers of the 
earlier work. ‘ L’Etoile ’ achieved considerable 
popularity, although it aroused much animosity 
among French musicians, jealous of this invasion 
of their ow'n domain, which they also thought 
unsuited to the melodramatic style of Meyerbeer. 
The same may bo said of ‘ Le Pardon de Ploer- 
mcl’ (Dinorah), founded on a Breton idyll, and 
produced at the Opera- Comique in 1859. 
Meyerbeer’s special powers found no scope in 
this comparatively circumscribed field. The 
development of his genius since 1824 was too 
great not to bo apparent in any stylo of com- 
position, but these French operas, although 
containing much that is charming, were, like 
his Italian ‘ wild oats,’ the result of an effort 
of xoill — the will to be whomsoever he chose. 

After 1859 he wrote, at BerUn, two cantatas, 
and a grand march for the Schiller Centenary 
Festival, and began a musical drama — ^nover 


finished — called * Gothe’s Jiigendzeit,’ introduc- 
ing several of Goethe’s lyrical poems, set tc 
music. His life was overshadowed by the death 
of many friends and contemporaries, among 
them his old coadjutor. Scribe, to whom he 
owed so much. 

In 1862 ho represented German music at the 
opening of the London International Exhibition 
by his ‘ Overture in the form of a March.’ (He 
had before visited England in 1832.) The next 
winter ho was again in Berlin, still working at 
the ‘ Africaine,’ to which the public looked for- 
ward with impatience and curiosity. For years 
the difficulty of getting a satisfactory cast had 
stood in the way of the production of this opera. 
His excessive anxiety and fastidiousness re- 
sulted in its being never performed at all dur- 
ing his lifetime. In Oct. 1863 he returned, for 
the last time, to Paris. The opera w'as now 
finished, and in rehearsal. Still he corrected, 
polished, touched and retouched : it occupied 
his thoughts night and day. But ho had 
delayed too long. On Apr. 23 ho w'as attacked 
by illness, and on May 2, 1864, ho died. 

The * Africaine ’ was performed after hip 
death at the Opera in Paris, Apr. 28, 1865. 
When it appeared in London (in Italian) on 
the 22nd July following, the creation by 
Pauline Lucca of the part of Selika w'as 
long rememb(‘red by those who saw' it. The 
work itself had suffered somewhat from the 
incessant change of intention of its composts, 
having occupied him from 1838-43. Laid 
aside at that time for many years, and the 
book then undergoing a complete alteration, a 
second story being engrafted on to the first, the 
composition, when resumed, was carried on 
intermittently to the end of his life. The 
chorus of bishops, and Nelusko’s two airs, for 
instance, were written in 1 858 ; the first duet 
between Vasco and Selika in 1857 ; while the 
second groat duet took its final form as late as 
the end of 1862. The excessive length of the 
opera on its first production (when the perform- 
ance occupied more than six hours) necessitated 
considerable curtailments detrimental to coh(*r- 
ence of plot. But in spite of all this, the music 
has a special charm, a kind of exotic fragrance 
of its own, which will always make it to some 
minds the most sympathetic of Meyerbeer’s 
works. It is, in fact, the most purely musical 
of them all. 

Subjoined is a list of his principal works ; 


OFKRAS AND DRAMATIC TJECKS 


1. Jephthas Gclttbde (per- 
formed 1811) ; 2. lies Amours de 
Tevellnde (lu German, mono- 
drama for soprano, chorus and 
clarinet obbligato, in -which the 
Instrumentalist figured as a 
dramatic personage) : 3. Allme- 
Ick, or The Two Caliphs (German, 
wirth uud Gost), 1813 ; «. 

Komllda e Costanza, 1818 ; 6. 
Bomiramide riconosciuta, 1819; 
6. Kmma dl Resburgo, 1819 ; 7. 
Morgherita d’ Anjou, 1820; 8, 
L’ esu’e dl Granata, 1822 ; 9. Das 
Brandenburger Thor, 1823 : lU. 


J1 crodato In Kgitto, 1824 ; 11. 
Robert le Diable, 1831 ; 12. Lea 
Huguenots, 183H ; 13. Kin Feld- 
lager in Schlosien, 1840; 14. 

Stniensee (overture and entr'- 
actes), 1846; 15. Le Propheto, 
1849 ; 16. L’Etoile du uord. 1864; 
17. Le Pardon de Ploerniel dial, 
Dlnorali), 1869 ; 18. L’Afrlcalne, 
1864. 

An Oratorio— Gott und dJa 
Natur (performed 1811). 


Choruses to the Eumenlclea i 9 f 
'Aesebir us. 
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MIASKOVSKY 


CANTATAS AND VOCAL MUSIC 


Seven sacred cantatas of Klop- 
stock, for four voices, unaccom- 
panied. 

An Oott. Hymn, by Gubitz. 
For four voices. 

Le Q^nie de la musiquo k la 
tombe de Beethoven. For solos 
and chorus. 

Cantata, for four voices. 
Written for the inauguration of 
Gutenberg's statue at Mainz. 

Cantata, ‘ Maria und ihr 
Genius.* Composed for the silver 
wedding of i*rince and Princess 
Charles of Prussia. For solos 
and chorus. 

Serenade, * Braut gelelte aus 
der Hcimath.’ Composed for the 
wedding of Princess Louise of 
Prussia. For eight voices, un- 
accompanied. 

La festa nella corte dl Ferrara. 
Grand Cantata, with tableaux. 


March of the Bavarian Archers. 
Cantata for four voices and mala 
chorus, w*th accompaniment of 
brass Instruments. 

Ode to Bauch, the sculptor. 
Solos, chorus and orchestra. 

Festal Hynm. Composed for 
the silver wedding of the King 
of Prussia. Four voices and 
chorus. 

Freundschaft. Quartet for 
men's voices. 

The 91st Psalm, for eight 
voices. Composed for the choir 
of Berlin Cathedral. Published, 
In score, by Brandus at Paris. 

Pater Noster, for four voices, 
with organ accompaniment. 

Twelve Psalms, for double 
chorus, unaccompanied. (MS.) 

Stabat Mater. fMS.) 

Miserere. (MB.) 

Te Deum. (MR.) 


BONGS 


A large number of songs nith 
PF. accompanlmeui, among 
which the best known are perhaps 
' Le Moine * (for bass) and ‘ Das 
Flschermadchen.' The whole of 
them were published, together 
with * Le G6nie de la musique k 
la tombe de Beethoven,* in one 
volume, entitled ' Quarante 
Melodies k une et plusleurs voix,’ 
by Brandus at Paris. 


* Neben Dir.* song for tenor 
voice, with violoncello obbligato. 

* Des Jagers I.led,’ for bass 
voice, with horns obbligati, 

* Dlchters Wahlspnich,* oanon 
for three voices. 

* A Venezia,* barcarole. 

* Des Schafers Lied,* for tenor 
voice with clarinet obbligato. 

And many others of loss 
importance. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


First Dance, with torches 
(Faokeltanz), for brass orchestra. 
Composed ior the King of Ba- 
varia’s wedding, 184«. 

Second ditto, for the wedding 
of Priuceaa Charlotte of Prussia, 
18S0. 

Third ditto, for the wedding of 
Princess Anne of Prussia, 1863. 


Grand March, for the Schiller 
Centenary Festival. 1859. 

Overture, In the form of a 
march, for the opening of the 
Interoatiunol Exhibition In Lon* 
don, 1882. 

Coronation March, 1868. 

A quantity of PP. music, 
written in youth, all unpublished. 

F. A. M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

There are Lives and geueral studies of Meyerbeer’s work by*— 

A. DR Lassalle. (1864, with catalogue of works.) 

A. PotroiN. VB64.) 

M. Blaze de Bubv. (1866.) 

H. Menokt.. (1868.) 

J. Wbhrk. (180H.) 

L. Daubiao (L 0 $ Maitret de la musiqua), (1813.) 

Hbrmamn Aubbt. (1918.) 

Juuus Kapp. (1920.) 

Bpecia) studies include — 

Q, R. Kkuse : JUeyerbeert Jttgendapern. (Z.M.W., Apr. 1919.) 

W. Altman'm : Meyerbeer im liierute det pretuiieehen Kdnfgshausei. 
{Z.M.W., Nov. 1919.) 

J. Kapp . Wagner- Meyerbeer, ein Stiiek Operngeeehiehte, etc. (JHe 
Munik. Oct. 1923.) 

MS. diaries of Meyerbeer (1812-64) are now In the Preusaisebe 
Bibliothck. 

MEYJBR-HELMUND, Ehik (6, St. Peters- 
burg, Apr. 25, 1801), after learning the rudi- 
meiitB of music from his father, went to Berlin 
to study composition with Kiel and singing 
with Stockhausen. He had a successful career 
as a concert singer, hut his fame, at all events 
in England, chiefly rests upon his many grace- 
ful songs, all of which are of a kind to appeal at 
once to a large number of hearers, and many of 
which are written to his own words. The 
operas ‘ Margitta ’ (Magdeburg, 1889), ‘ Der 
Liobeskampf * (Dresden, 1892) were very suc- 
cessful ; his ballet, ‘ Rubczahl,’ or ‘ Der Berg- 
goist,’ waB given at Leipzig with great success ; 
and a 1-act burlesque opera, * Trischka,’ was 
given at Riga in 1894. It was followed by 
‘ Lucullus * (Riga, 1905), * Miinchener Bilder- 
bogon ’ (Munich, 1910), another opera, ‘ Heines 
Traumbilder,’ and a light opera, * Taglioni * 
(both Berlin, 1912). {Biemann ; Baker,) m. 

MEZARI, Madalena (called Casulana) 
<6, Vincenza, 2nd half of 16th cent.), a composer 


who apparently lived afterwards at Venice. She 
was a madrigal composer of distinction to whom 
A. Gardano dedicated a book of madrigals by 
Filippo de Monte. She composed 1 book of 
madrigals a 4 v. (1568; 2nd edition, 1583), 
1 book of madrigals (1570), and a third book 
of madrigals a 5 v. (1583). Various numbers 
are in collective volumes {Q.-L.). 

MfiZKNUEAIJ, sec MfcANOEAU. 

MEZZO, MEZZ A (Ital.), ‘ half’ or ‘ medium’ ; 
is used of voices as a qualification both as re- 
gards tone and range. Hence ‘ mezza voce * 
means singing at half -power, a quiet, unforced 
utterance. (Cf. Mezzo-soprano.) 

MEZZOGORRT, Giovanni Nicolo, an early 
17th-century Italian church composer, vicar 
and maestro di cappella of Comacchio Cathe- 
dral, 1612. He composed a large amount of 
sacri concert!, masses, madrigals, motets, etc., 
published between 1611 and 1623 (list in 
Q.-L,). 

MEZZO-SOPRANO, the name given to the 
woman’s voice which combines some of the 
rich quality of the true Contralto {q.v.\ 
with the bright ring of the true Soi’Rano (q.v.), 
and with a compass generally of about two 
octavos up to b' flat. The tessitura lies in a 
most effective register, between those of the 
contralto and the soprano, and the voice in con- 
sequence is greatly used for music of a dramatic 
character. 

MI, the third note of the major scale in the 
nomenclature of Franco and Italy. Sec E ; 
HeXACHORD ; SOLMISATION. 

MIASKOVSKY, Nicolai Yakovlevitch 
(6. Novogoorgievsk, Russia, now Poland, Apr. 
8/20, 1881), composer, son of a general of 
engineers in the Russian army, was educated 
for a military career, but studied music with 
Gliere in Moscow and afterwards entered the 
St. Petersburg Conservatoire as a pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Liadov. At the out- 
break of war in 1914 he joined the army, which 
ho did not leave until 1920. The following 
year he became professor of composition at the 
Moscow Conservatoire. 

In his owm country Miaskovsky is regarded 
as the musician destined to carry forward the 
evolution of Russian symphonic music. His 
works are for the most part planned on a large 
scale and show a predilection for vast formal 
conceptions and elaborate thematic develop- 
ment. The first orchc^stral work of importance 
was a symphoniette, begun in 1 907, finished in 
1910, and revised in 1922. The first symphony 
followed in 1 908, and was also rewritten in 1 922. 
The symphonic poems ‘ Nevermore ’ (after Poe) 
and ‘ Alastor * (after Shelley) belong to the 
years 1909-11 and 1912-14 respectively. The 
second symphony was finished in 1911, the 
third in 1914, the fourth in 1917, the fifth in 
1918. Nos. 6 and 7 appeared in 1922 and No. 8 
was completed in 1925. 
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Only one or two of the symphonies being 
published, Miaskovsky’s work has not yet been 
adequately performed outside Russia. A few 
isolated works have been hoard in London, 
Now York, Berlin and elsewhere. Sir Henry 
J. Wood performed ‘ Alastor * at a Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concert in Oct. 1923. It 
made no profound impression, but was prob- 
ably not a representative work. The sixth 
symphony was given in London by the same 
conductor on Mar. 5, 1927. 

Victor Belaiov sees in Miaskovsky’s music 
some superficial influences, such as that of 
Glazounov as regards symphonic structure and 
that of Scriabin in respect of harmonic idiom, 
while ho attributes the composer’s care to 
relate his music as much to human experience 
as to artistic principles to a certain affinity with 
Moussorgsky ; but he maintains that such 
derivations confine themselves to generalities 
and that Miaskovsky’s work reveals above all 
a strongly original creative personality. 

Miaskovsky has also written three sonatas 
for piano, several smaller pieces for that 
instrument, a number of songs, and a sonata 
for violoncello and piano. E. B. 

MICHAhlL, (1) Rogter (6. Bergen, Dutch 
Brabant ; d. circa 1 019), was the son of a certain 
Simon Michael, who is described as Mechanicus 
and Musicus to the Emperor Ferdinand I. 

Ho is first mentioned as being before 1574 in 
the service of the Markgraf of Ansbach as tenor 
singer. In 1575 he became tenor singer at the 
Electoral Chapel at Dresden, and in 1587 be- 
came Kapellmeister to the Elector. For some 
years before his death, owing to Michael’s age 
and growing infirmities, the Elector was obliged 
to send for Michael Praetorius, and afterwards 
Heinrich Schiitz, to take his place on all im- 
portant occasions. Heinrich Schiitz definitely 
succeeded Michael in 1619. The second part 
of the Dresden Gesangbuch of 1593 contains 
fifty - two Choral bearboitungen by Michael, 
which Otto Kade describes as simple four-part 
settings, nota contra notam, with the Choral 
melody in the descant ; but, judging from the 
specimen Kade himself gives in his Beilagen zu 
AmbroSf a setting of ‘ Ein’ feste Burg,’ we can- 
not call them simple harmonic settings in the 
modem sense, as they have also something of 
the freedom of the motet style. Another work, 
not preserved complete, is a book of Introits for 
Sundays and Festivals, sot as motets for five 
voices, 1603. A few other occasional works, 
printed and MS., are enumerated in Q.-L, 

(2) Tobias (6. Dresden, 1592 ; d, 1657), eon 
of Rogier, was first a soprano singer at the 
court chapel in Dresden, and receiving his 
further education at Schulpforta and Witten- 
berg, became in 1619 Kapellmeister at Sonders- 
hausen. In 1631 he succeeded Johann Her- 
mann Schein as cantor and Musikdirector of 
the Thomaskirche at Leipzig. His chief work 


is ‘ Musikalischer Seolonlust,* of which the 
‘ Erster Theil,* 1634-35, contains thirty sacred 
pieces, a 5, in the madrigal style, and the ‘Ander 
Theil,’ 1637, fifty pieces, a 1-6, in the concerto 
style for voices and instruments. Other oc- 
casional and MS. works are enumerated in 
Q,-L, J. E. M. 

MICHEL ANGELO CANCTNEO, a 16th. 
17th-century composer of Viterbo, a Carmelite 
monk and maestro di cappella at Viterbo Cathe- 
dral. He appears in some works ^ under Can- 
cineo, but generally signed himself only Michel 
Angelo. Ho composed 2 books of motets a 5 v. 
(only 2nd book, of 1608, still known), and a 
book of madrigals a 4, 5, 6 and 8 v. (Venice, 
1590) ; also some songs in collective volumes 

MICHELI, Domenico, lived at Bologna 1664 
and Ravenna 1581. Ho composed 1 book of 
masses a 5 v., and 5 books of madrigals a 5 and 
6 V., with some ‘ Dialoghi ’ of 8 and 10 parts 
iQ.-L,), 

MICHELI,Romano (6. Rome, c. 1 575), studied 
music in Rome under Francesco Soriano, and 
acquired fame among his contemporaries as a 
learned contrapuntist. Doni" describes him as 
a ‘ poritissimo contrapuntista, ed allievo in 
questa professione del Soriani.’ Printz ® also 
praises Micheli’s work ‘ in dem stylo canonico.* 
Micheli made a tour of all the more important 
towns in Italy — Milan, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Venice, Florence and Naples ; he met many 
celebrated musicians, with whom there was 
much friendly rivalry in the pastime of com- 
posing music on given themes. In the preface 
to Musica vagay 1615, he gives an account of 
his travels ; he was warmly received in Venice, 
and adds : 

* non solo darmi occasione di comporre diverse opere 
ecclesiastiche a mio bcncplacito, ni/i anchr aleiini 
motetti con oblighi, e canoni diversi, datoini da 
ciascheduno il soggetto, come in cssi motetti e 
canoni h annotate.’ 

In 1616 he was maestro di cappella at the 
church of Concordia, Modena. He became a 
priest ; in 1610 ho was already a ‘ clerioo,’ and 
in 1621 was placed for a time at Aqnileia. He 
returned to Rome in 1625 as maestro di cap- 
pella at S. Luigi de’ Francosi. One of Ban- 
chieri’s Lettere armonichey* Bologna, 1628, p. 60, 
is addressed to ‘ Sig. D. Romano Micheli, 
Roma.* In 1669 he was still alive at the age 
of 84. 

Micheli took part in an amusing squabble as 
to the relative merits of German and Italian 
composers, between the Italian organist Marco 
Scacchi and Paul Syfert, organist at Danzig. 
The latter asserted that Italian compositions 
were of a trivial character, and that their 
authors should go to Danzig and study genuine 
music. Micheli promptly sent copies of his 
musical works to both Syfert and Forster of 

1 K^tia ; Vogel. ‘ Borne. 1640. p. 390. 

B Stnif und EUngkuntt, 1690, ch. zil. 4 Fartiinl, i. 4. 
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Danzig, with a request that they would test 
Italian work before they condemned it. The 
effect was immediate, a polite reply was re- 
ceived in Fob. 1647, and the matter then 
dropped. Scacchi himself was not so ready to 
acknowledge Micheli’s pre-eminence. The work, 

‘ Canoni musicali compost! sopra le vocali di 
piu parole da Romano Micheli romano, del qual 
modo di comporre egli 6 inventore,’ Rome, 
1646, roused him to publish a protest (Warsaw, 
Mar. 16, 1647) against the assumption that 
Micheli was the originator of this type of canon, 
which could be traced to a much earlier date. 
Micheli replied by the publication of a collection 
of canons, full of the most ingenious devices, 
entitled ‘ La potestk pontihcia diretta dalla 
santissima Trinita.’ The manuscript inscribed 
‘ Canoni musicali di Romano Micheli romano * 
was preserved in the library of S. Agostino.^ 

LIST OF WORKS 

Psalml ad offlcluin veRperarum muRtclR noils expreani, et temts 
vocibns decantandi. Una cum parte organlca. Romano Michaele 
clerico romano auctore. Liber prlinua. Romae. J. B. Roblectum, 
Kilo. 4to. 

MnRica va^a ct artlOcloaa contlnente motetti con ohiighi, e 
canoni dlverai, etc. i)l D.R.M. rom. Venella. Giacomo Vlncenti. 
1616. Folio. la in the firltiab Museum ; the luu.’dc, writes Burney 
{Iltst. of Muale, iii. 310), abowa nothing hut ‘ toll and pedantry.’ 

Salmi per 1 vesperl a tre vool in concerto da cantarsi in diveral 
modi . . . cun il basRo contmuo per 1* organo. Libru secondo. Opera 
terza. Venetia. Magni, 1616. 4to. 

Compieta a sol vocl con tre tenor 1 concertata all* uso modemo con 
11 basio continuo per 1* organo di D.R.M. rum maestro di cappella 
Delia cattedrale ul ('uncordia. Venetia. 1616. F^tis gives an 
edition .d 1618. 

Lettcra di R.M. rom. alii . . . sig. eccellentlsR. musicl della 
eapiiella dl N.S. ed altri mu-sioi romanl luiel Patruni oRservandisRlmi. 
Venetia. 0. Vlncenti, 1618, Contains a canon in twelve parts. 

Madrigali a sci vocl in canone, con la resolutlone delle psrtl, nel 
quale per mezzo de gll aucidenti 1’ armonia discende un' tuono e di 
pot ascends 11 tuono gl6. disceso, potendoni anoo cantare per 1 suol 
rlverai, come 11 musici perlti sauno ; studio curioso non piu veduto. 
C/on on avvino a tuttl 1! Big. luusicl di Roma. Dato in luce da R.M. 
rom. Beuedciato nella inctropoli d’ Aquileia. Roma. Soldi, 1621. 
Contains the madrigal *0 vol che noaplrate,' which was afterwards 
printed by Angelo Berardi both in bis Mucellanea muslcaUi, Bologna, 
1689, p, 6U. and in his Areani miuieali, 1690, p. 14 ; he describes 
it as written * cun nol)Uissimo artiticlo.’ 

Certezza d* artiflcU musicali, non pKi fatti, contenuti nelll died 
oblighl della messa a died vo<*i ; con la risposta all' opposizione. 
fatta dal Sig. A. Antonelli, musico in Roma, sopra la quantity dl 
essl obhllghl. Dato in luc<* da R.M. rom. Beneflciato nelln metropoll 
di Aquilela. Venetia. Bonfadinn, 1621. 4tu. 

Copla di lettera con mauoscritta mandata dal Sig. A. AntonelU 
muslco in Roma a me R.M., ecc., con la risposta lattagli nelle pre- 
sente stanu^e, etc. Venetia. Bonfadlno, 1621. 4to. 

Vivit Deus. Canones super pJurium verborum vocallbus : quod 
artifleium coroponendi, neque In Italia, nec alibi hactenus visum 
est nonnullaque curioso artlflcio ad musices peritissimos pertinentla. 
Auctore R.M. rom. Opus sextum. Romae. L. Urignani, 1649. 
Folio. 

Avviso inviato da me R.M. insieme col fogllo reale del canone 
musicale Fons Hignatus, alii famo^i e peritia<)iroi sig. music! d’ Italia 
e di tuttl gl' altri Regni, etc. Roma. Qrignanl, 1660. 4to. Tbla 
work gives approximately the date of Micbeli’s birth as it was 
written ‘ nella sua riguardcvolo etA dl anni 75 ' (Parislni, 1. 89). 

('anone musicale a qualtro voci, ad hunore della concettione della 
B.V.M., composto sopra le vocali dl nuovo, e curioso artlflcio, etc. 
O^era et inventione pellegrina di R.M. rom. Roma, L. GrignaDl. 

Baiul also mentions the following three works : 

Li salmi a quattro vocl. Venetia, 1638. 

Le messe a quattro vocl. Roma, 1660. 

LI responson a cinque vocl. Roma, 1668. 

Klrcher, Muswgia univertalit, Rome, 1650, I. pp. 683-4, prints 
a canon in thirty-six parts, distributed among nine choirs, com- 
posed by Micheli, ‘ one of those who had revived the forgotten sut of 
writing canons.’ 

MSS. In the Dresden Library, MS. 3766, an aria scored lor voice 
and Instruments. (GItner.) 

In the British Museum Add. MSS. 11,588, ft. 148,149, ’Canon dl 
Romano Micheli.’ 1616 : and * i;anone del Metallo, dal Romano 
Micheli * ; both from Micheli’s JUutiea vaga et artifieiota, 1616. 

C. S. 

MI CONTRA FA, see Tkitone. 
MICROLOGUS (from tho Gr. adj. ;atKpo- 
\ 670 s, ‘ having regard to small things * — ^from 
‘ httle,’ and X670S, * a word ’ ; Lat. sermo 
brevis, an ‘ epitome,’ or ‘ compendium '), a name 

1 Bainl, Mem. Oar. erU. 11. 34, note 473. 


given by two celebrated authors to works con- 
taining an epitome of all that was known of 
music at the time they were written. 

( 1 ) The Micrologus of Guido d’ Abbzzo (q.v.) 
is believed to have been compiled about the 
year 1025. Valuable MS. copies of this curious 
work are preserved in the Vatican Library, as 
well as in the Bibliothdque Nationalo at Paris, 
tho British Museum and in other European col- 
lections. Tho treatise was printed in 1784 by 
Gerbert, Prince Abbot of S. Blasien, in his 
great work entitled Scriptores ecclesiaslici de 
musica ; and in 1876 Hermesdorff published 
a copy of the original text at Treves, side by 
side with a German translation. Considerable 
variations occur in the ancient MSS. An ad- 
mirable edition of Guido’s Micrologus was pre- 
pared by Dom Ambrogio Amelli, O.S.B., Prior 
of Monte Cassino, and published in 1904. 

(2) A less celebrated but scarcely less valu- 
able treatise entitled Musice active micrologus 
was printed at Leipzig in 1517, by Andreas 
Ornithoparcus ( q . v .) (or Ornitoparchus). 

The following are tho various editions through 
which it passed : 

1 . Leipzig, Jan. 1517. The colophon runs 
as follows : 

Excusaum cat lioc opus Lipaiae in aediUus Valentini - 
Schuman. Mcae Jumiario, Anni virginei partus l)e i 
cimiaeptinii supra aesquiinillo.sitnu Leone dc I ciirio 
pout. max. ac Maximiliano | glorioaissimo Inipatorc 
orbi terra!; 1 praesidentibus. | 

This is the first edition, and only one copy is 
known to exist, viz. in the Bibliothcquc Natio- 
nale at Paris, the whole of sheet A of which is 
wanting. It was described by F^tis, who, how- 
ever, confuses it with the second edition. 

2. Leipzig, Nov. 1517. Described in Panzer 
(ix. 496). The colophon is : 

Excussura eat hoc opus, ab ipso authorc denuo caati- 
gatum, 1 TccognituTuq. : Lipsie in edibus Ualentini 
Schumanni, calco- | grapiii aolertissiini ; Meuse 
Nouf-br : Anni virginei jiartua de- l cinii aeptimi 
supra acaquimillosiinu. Leone decimo Pont. Max. | 
ac Maximiliano inuictissimo imjiatorc orbi terrai; 
Iisidetibus. | 

This edition, though the colophon clearly proves 
the contrary, is generally described as the first. 
Copies of it are in the British Museum ; Kgl 
Bibliothek, Berlin; Hofbibliothek, Darmstadt; 
Library of St. Mark’s, Venice ; University of 
Bonn ; and one was in tho ‘ Rosenthal Antiqua- 
riat,’ Munich, May 1888. 

3. Leipzig, 1519. The colophon runs : 

Excuasum est hoc opus : denuo castlgatum recognl- 

tum^t : I Lipsie in edibus Ualentini Schumanni : calco- 
graphi solertissi j mi : Mensc April! ; Anni virginei 
partus vndouigeaimi supra | sesquimillesimum. | 

There are copies of this at Berlin (State J.«ibrary), 
Munich (State Library), Konigsberg (see M.f.M., 
1870, p. 47), Gottingen (University Library) 
and Brussels (see Catalogue de la Biblioth^ue de 
F, J. FetiSf p. 621). A copy is said (M.f.M, 
viii. p. 22) to be in the Rathsschul bibliothek of 
Zwickau. Fetis says there is an edition of 1521 
at the Bibliothcque Nationale in Paris, though 
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on inquiry the only copy found there was that 
of Jan. 1517. The coloplnui ho quotes is that 
of the 1519 edition, but he seems to have 
imagined that ‘ undevigesimi ’ meant twenty- 
one, instead of nineteen. His statement has 
been copied by Mendel. 

4. Cologne. 1533. The title-page runs : 

Anflne Ornitoparchi Meyningonsis, J)(‘ arte eantandi 

micrologus, libris qiiatuor digostus, omnibus musicae 
studiosis non lain utilis fjnani necessarius, diligontcr 
recognitus. ColonicR, apud Joannem Gymnicum, 
anno 1533. 

A copy of this edition is in the Bibliothcque du 
Conservatoire Nationalo de Musique, Paris (see 
Wockerlin’s Catalogue^ p. 209). 

5. Cologne, 1535. An edition without colo- 
phon, similar to the preceding. A copy is in 
the State Library at Munich. 

(). (lerbor {Lexicon^ ed. 1813, hi. p. 618) 
quotes Schacht’s Bihl. Muaic. (1687) to the 
effect that there exists an edition in oblong 8vo, 
prill t(‘d by Johannes Gyrnnicus at (Cologne in 
1540, but no copy of this is known to exist. 

This work, written in the quaint Latin pecu- 
liar to the 16th century, contains the substance 
of a series of lectures delivered by the author 
at the Universities of Heidelberg, Mainz and 
Tubingen ; and is divided into four separate 
books. 

In 1609 John Dowland printed a correct 
though deliciously quaint English translation 
in London (quotesd from in the article Coujster- 
point) ; and it is through the medium of this 
that the work is best known in this country. 
Hawkins, indeed, though ho mentions the Latin 
original, gives all his quotations from Lowland’s 
version. w. s. K. ; w. b. s. 

MIDAS, a famous work of the second period 
of English Ballad Op era (</.<.). It is a classical 
extravaganza, and a jiarody of Italian opera. 
Its first appearance on tlie English boards was 
at (kiivont Garden in 1764.^ 

The music was selected from popular melo- 
dies, and the piece held the stage for many 
years. It was revised and acted at Drury 
Lane, Oct. 25, 1802, when Michael Kelly took 
the part of ‘ Apolhn’ previously filled by 
Vernon, and by Mattocks. Another revival 
took place at Co vent Garden in 1814, Sinclair 
taking ‘ Apollo.’ The pretty song, ‘ Pray 
Goody please to moderate the rancour of your 
Tongue,’ appears in the opera, the air of which 
has been variously ascribed to Rousseau, 
Oswald and Burney. The music of the opera 
was first published by Walsh ; the revised 
edition of 1802 by Birchall. f. k, 

MIDDLE C. The note, c', indicated by the 
C clef, or by the first ledger line below the treble 
stave, and the first above the bass stave. 
(See Stavelbss Notation.) 

MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, see Birmingham. 

1 It was played privately at Lurgan in 1760, and was brought out 
at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, Jan. 22, 1762. w. h. o. f. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM MUSIC, 
by Mendelssohn, consists of two parts. ( 1 ) The 
overture was written between July 7 and Aug. 
6, 1826, and was first performed in public at 
Stettin in Feb. 1827, and in London, Argyll 
Rooms, June 24, 1 829, Mendelssohn conducting. 

(2) The music for the play was composed in 
1843 in obedience to the desire of the King of 
Prussia, and was produced on the stage at the 
New Palace at Potsdam, on Oct. 14 of that 
year ; first performance at the Philharmonic 
was under the composer’s direction. May 27, 
1844. G. 

MIGNON, opera-comique in 3 acts, words by 
Carre and Bar bier, founded on ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ’ ; rausi(; by Ambroise Thomas. Pro- 
duced Opera-Comique, Paris, Nov. 17, 1866 ; 
Drury Lam‘,, July 5, 1870; New York, Academy 
of Music, Nov. 22, 1871 ; in English, Carl Rosa 
Co., Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1880. M. 

MIKADO, THE, comic ojicra in 2 acts ; 
words by W. S. Gilbert, music by Sullivan. 
Produced Savoy Theatre, Mar. 14, 1885. m. 

MILAN. A school of music was founded at 
Milan in 1483 by Lodovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan. Some writers affirm that this was the 
first public school of music in Italy, but that 
of Bologna, founded in 1482 by Pope Nicholas 
V., preceded it by one year. Franchino Gafurio 
of Lodi was the first public professor of music 
in Milan. Costanza Porta, the pupil of Willaert, 
Zarlino, Caimo, Gaatoldi, Biffi and others 
w'ere also eminent composers in the old Lom- 
bard school of music, but Claudio Monteverdi 
(6. Cremona, 1570) was the first to found a new 
epoch in this school and to make it one of the 
richest and most powerful in Italy. The result 
of his studies appears in some valuable innova- 
tions in the old rules of counterpoint, which, 
although they excited much cavil and discussion 
at the time, were soon adopted not only by 
dilettanti but by professors. 

Besides making these important discoveries, 
he is c.onsidercd to be one of the inventors of 
recitative in the music-al drama. Orazio I Vechi 
(6. about 1550) was another WTiter of operatic 
music of the Lombard school. His o])era of 
‘L’ Amfiparnaso ’ w as one of the earliest operatic 
representations. Those and many other writers 
of dramatic music were formed in the Lombard 
school, which was also illustrated by composers 
for the Church, sucjIi as Viadana, Noscimbeni, 
Simpliciano Olivo, Giuseppe Vignati, Antonio 
Rosetti, Gio. Andrea Fioroni, etc. etc. 

In the first part of the 18th century the 
famous school of singing of Giuseppe Ferdinando 
Brivio flourished at Milan, but there does not 
seem to have been any special ‘ Accademia ’ or 
Conservatorio for public musical instruction till 
the year 1807, when, by a decree of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the present Royal Conservatorio 
of Milan was established. 

By order of the viceroy, Eugene Boauharnais, 
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the building annexed to the church of Santa 
Maria della Passione, formerly a convent, was 
set apart for the new musical institute. It 
was opened on Sept. 8, 1808, and formally in- 
augurated by the Marquis de Breme, Minister 
of the Interior ; and it was to be modelled on 
the pattern of the old Conservatorios of Naples. 

The first president of the Conservatorio was 
Bonifazio Asioli, chosen by the celebrated Gian 
Simone Mayr, who traced out the rules for the 
new institution ; and the first professors of the 
various branches of musical instruiJtion were 
Federigi, Secchi, Ray, Piantanida, Negri, Rolla, 
Sturioni, Andredi, Adami, Belloli, Buccinclli. 
In 1814, on account of the large increase of 
pupils, two extra professors were nominated. 
During the years 1848 and 1849, when the 
Austrians were in Milan, the Conservatorio was 
also occupied by their troops, but the musical 
instruction of the pupils was carried on in the 
private houses of the professors. In 1850 the 
Conservatorio was reopened under the presi- 
dency of Lauro Rossi on a larger scale, with a 
considerable change in its form of government, 
and fresh provision was made for instruction in 
the organ, the harp, the history and philosophy 
of music. In 1858 a school of instruction in 
singing for the performers at the royal theatres 
was likewise added. 

An Academical Council was instituted in 
1864 to determine what prizes should be distri- 
buted to the pupils, and every year those who 
distinguish themselves most at the yearly ex- 
aminations receive a monthly pension arising 
out of the endowment of the institution. In 
this same year the ‘ Society del Quartetto ’ was 
formed, of which many of the most notable 
musicians of the present day are honorary 
members. Every year this society causes six 
or eight concerts of classical music to be per- 
formed, and offers a prize for the best musical 
composition on a given subject. The ‘ Scuole 
popolari ’ for the lower classes of the people, at 
the cost of the State, are also offshoots of the 
great Milanese Conservatorio. 

The programme of musical instruction in the 
Royal Conservatorio, as translated from the 
report of Jan. 1873 of the president, Lodovico 
Melzi, comprehends two kinds of instruction in 
iQusic, artistic and literary, and these may again 
be subdivided into a preliminary and a superior 
eourse of instruction in either of these two 
branches. 

The Conservatorio professes to give a complete 
musical and a fair literary education. The 
musical instruction is directed by twenty-nine 
professors, assisted by about thirty teachers 
selected from the beet pupils of both sexes. 
For the literary branch there are seven pro- 
fessors. There are other professors for deport- 
ment, pantomime, ballet and drill. 

Each pupil previous to admission must pass 
through a preliminary examination. This ex- 


amination when passed only gives the pupil a 
right to enter the Conservatorio probationally 
for a year, and not till he has passed the second 
examination at the end of the probationary 
year is he admitted as a pupil. o. m. p. 

La Scala. — The proprietors of the Ducal 
Theatre of Milan, which was burnt in 1776, ob- 
tained, by a decree of July 16, 1776, from the 
Empress Maria Theresa of Austria, leave to 
build a now opera-house on the site of the 
church of S. Maria della Scala. The celebrated 
architect Piermarini of Foligno made the de- 
signs, and it was inaugurated Aug. 3, 1778. 
The building was not only the grandest theatre 
then existing in Europe, but the most artistic- 
ally beautiful and complete. Levati and Reina 
painted the ceiling, the boxes and the great 
hall or ridotto ; and the curtain, representing 
Parnassus, was the work of Riceardi. The cost 
of the whole amounted to one million lire 
(£40,000), an enormous sumfor that time. Until 
1857 the principal entrance of La Scala was 
from a by-street, but since that date it opens on 
to a large and beautiful piazza. 

The interior of the house is in the horseshoe 
form, with five tiers of boxes and a gallery above 
them, all in w'hite, relieved by gilded ornaments. 
The lowest three tiers have each thirty-six 
boxes, and a royal box above the entrance to 
the stalls. The fourth and fifth tiers have each 
thirty-nine boxes, and there arc four on each 
side of the proscenium, making a total of 194 
boxes, besides the large royal box and the 
gallery, each box having a private room at its 
back for the convenience of its occupants. 

The length of the whole building is 330 ft., 
and its width 122 ft. The height from the floor 
to the ceiling is 65 ft. The stage, with the jiro- 
scenium, is 145 ft. long and 54 wide between the 
columns of the proscenium, but is 1)8 ft. wide 
farther behind. The ridotto, a large hall for 
promenading betw'cen the acts, is 82 ft. long and 
30 ft, wide. The total capacity of the house is 
3600. This immense institution permanently 
employs 922 persons on its staff, distributed 
in the following way : Artist-singers, 20 ; 
orchestra, 100; band, 28; choristers, 110; 
‘supers,’ 120; ballet, 140; dressmakers and 
tailors, 150 ; doctors, 6 ; servants, 36, etc. 

The gentlemen w^ho provided the funds for 
the building of La Scala enjoy the use of its 
boxes at a nominal rental whenever the theatre 
is open, each box having its owner. In all other 
respects the theatre has been the property of 
the town of Milan since 1872. The theatre is 
controlled by a Commission elected by the Com- 
mon Council of Milan and the owners of its 
boxes. 

Annexed to the theatre is a celebrated dan- 
cing school, with sixty pupils, where the most 
famous ballet-dancers have been trained, and a 
singing school for about fifty choristers. Two 
charitable institutions — I Filarmonici, founded 
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by Marchesi in 1783, and the Teatrale, by 
Modrone in 1 829 — are also dependent for their 
income upon the greatest theatre of 1 taly. The 
theatre was restored in 1878, and again later, 
reopening in 1 922 after important alterations 
had been carried out. 

Its archives have been most carefully pre- 
served and an interesting museum is now 
housed in the theatre. As the most import- 
ant opera-house in Italy, La Scala has seen 
the first production of most of Verdi’s operas, 
iiHjluding ‘ Otello ’ and ‘ Falstaff ’ ; of Boito’s 
‘ Mefistofele ’ and ‘ Nerone ’ ; of Puccini’s 
‘ Madame Butterfly ’ and ‘ Turandot.’ (See 
Toscanini.) l. r. ; rev., with addns., f. b. 

BIBLIOOIIAPHY 

Ltnoi Romani: Teatro alia Scala, 1778-1HB2. (Milan, 18(12.) 

( 'am III Am . Iteali teatri dt Milano. (1881.) 

Henui db ('UK7.0M : La Scala de Milan. (Le Ouiile muiical, 1906.) ' 
Guido Makanooni and ('aklu VANiiiANcin : La Scala. Studle 

e ricerche. Note storiche e atatistiche. 1006-1920. (Bergamo, 

1922.) 

MILAN, Luis {b. ? Valencia, about 1600 ; 
d. there, after 1561), Spanish lutenist. He was 
the third son of Lon Luis del Milan (d. before 
1516) and Violanto Kixarch. His first book, 

‘ Lihro de Motes ’ (a book of parlour games), was 
published in 1535 ; ‘ K1 Maestro ’ (lute tabla- 
ture) in 1536 ; ‘ El Cortosano * (a manual of 
polite conversation and descrijitions of life and 
music at the court of Gc^rmaino do Eoix at 
Valencia) in 1 561. ‘ El Maestro ’ is dedicated to 
Prince John, afterw^ards John III. of Portugal 
(1521-57), from whom the author received a 
pension of 7000 cruzados. His visit to Portugal 
(if ho ever visited it) must have taken place 
after 1538, or ho 'svould certainly have men- 
tioned the fact in the dedication. Ho describes 
Portugal as being ‘ a sea of music,’ so much was 
the art appreciated and understood there. Ho 
may have been in Italy ; though the fact that 
ho sot six Italian sonnets to music proves no 
more than the Portuguese villancicos also in- 
cluded in ‘ El Maestro.’ Ho was certainly 
familiar with contemporary Italian music and 
systems of lute tablature, and it has been con- 
jectured that ‘ El Maestro ’ was printed from 
type brought from Venice. The printer de- 
scribes hims('lf as a Roman (Francisco Liaz 
Hojnano), but the book was printed in Valencia. 
No lute music is knowm to have boon printed 
in Rome as early as this; the only Italian lute- 
books in existence at the time were three printed 
by Pctrucci at Venice. 

The instrument for which Luis Milan wrote 
was not, strictly speaking, a lute at all, but the 
ViHUELA {q.v.). His tablature is in principle 
Italian, the frets being designated by numbers 
(not by letters, as in England and France) ; but 
the top lino of his ‘ stave ’ is the top string and 
not, as usually the case, the bottom one (see 
Tablature). In vocal music, the voice part is 
distinguished by the figures being printed in 
red. The book consists of Spanish and Portu- 
guese villancicos, Spanish ballads and Italian 


sonnets. The purely instrumental pieces in- 
clude fantasias and pavanes. Luis Milan has a 
real instrumental style, and shows considerable 
variety in his methods of accompaniment ; 
simple chords, passages in imitation of the voice 
part, and, above all, rapid brilliant passages, 
especially at the end of a verso. His settings 
arc real solo songs, not mere transcriptions of 
polyphonic music. Copies of his ‘ Libro de 
musica de vihiiela do mano, intitulado El 
Maestro’ (1536) are in the Brit. Mus. ; Bibl. 
Nat., Paris ; Bibl. Nac. and Bibl. Real, Madrid; 
Bibl. de la Diputacio, Barcelona. (See Morphy, 
Les Luthistes espagnoles (Leipzig, 1902); Luis 
Milan (Oxford, 1925).) j. b. t. 

MILANOLLO, (1) Lomenica Maria Teresa 
(6. Savigliano, near Turin, Aug. 28, 1 827 ; 
d. Paris, Oct. 25, 1904), the elder an(l better 
known of the two sisti'rs. (2) Her sister Maria 
(6. Savigliano, July 19, 1832 ; d. Paris, Oct. 21, 
1848), whoso career was suddenly cut short at 
the age of 16. They were two exceptionally 
gifted youthful violinists. 

Their father, according to Fetis, was a 
poor carpenter, and his little daughters 
were two out of thirteen children. Teresa’s 
talent was so precocious that her father 
migrated to Turin, w'hcn the little girl — 
scarct‘ly 6 — received instruction from Gebbaro 
and Mora, two riolinists attached to the 
Cappella Carlo Alberto. After a year of 
struggle and trial in Turin, Milanollo pore re- 
solved to tempt fortune by taking Teresa to 
Paris. Armed with an introduction to Lafont, 
they finally arrived in Paris in 1837. Lafont 
at once recognised Teresa’s gifts, made her one 
of his pupils, allowed her to play live times at 
the Opera-Comiquo concerts, and took her on 
tour with him through Holland and Belgium. 
After a severe illness in Amst-erdam, which pre- 
vented her from finishing the tour, she re- 
appeared at The Hague, and played to th& 
Prince of Orange, who presented her with a 
handsome diamond ornament. From Holland 
she went to England ; played in Covent Garden 
Theatre at five concerts ; received some tuition 
from the Anglo-Italian violinist, Mori, and then 
toured in the provim^es and Wales, playing at 
forty concerts in less than a month. Previ- 
ously to this, Teresa had started giving her 
sister Maria violin lessons. Maria’s gifts were 
also of a high order, though her style was quite 
different. Teresa’s playing was full of warmth 
and feeling, while Maria’s was brilliant and 
sparkling, characteristics w^hich caused them to 
bo nicknamed Mademoiselle Adagio and Made- 
moiselle Staccato. After Maria’s debut in 
Boulogne at the age of 6, the two sisters were 
inseparable, and travelled together everywhere, 
playing in France, Holland and Belgium. In 
1839 they returned to Paris. A year later, the 
sisters appeared again in public at Rennes, 
Nantes and Bordeaux, where they gave twelve 
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concerts with great suc(;ess. In Paris they 
played before King Louis Philippe at Neuilly, 
and at Habeneck’s special request made a most 
successful appearance at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. Making the acquaintance of Do Beriot 
at Boulogne, Teresa received some lessons from 
him, and then travelled with her sister in Bel- 
gium and Germany, played before the King of 
Prussia, gave twelve concerts at Frankfort, and 
in 1843 arrived in Vienna, where they created a 
furore at twenty-five concerts. In the same 
year they returned to their native country, and 
on June 9, 1845, appeared in London at the 
l^hilharraonic Concert. In 1848, Maria, who 
had been ailing for some months, suddenly died 
of rapid consumption, and was buried in the 
Cemetery of Pere Lachaise. Teresa was so 
overcome with grief at the loss of her com- 
panion that she retired from public lifeior some 
time, remaining mostly on an estate which her 
father had bought near Malezeville, in Lorraine. 
Gradually she resumed lier concert appearances, 
which she continued with remarkable success 
in Germany and Italy, until 1857, when she 
married, on Apr. 16, an eminent French mili- 
tary engineer, Monsieur Charles Joseph Theo- 
dore Parrnentier (6. Barr, Lower Rhine, Mar. 
14, 1821). After her marriage she abandoned 
the concert platform. During the lifetime of 
Maria the sisters were greatly interested in the 
poor of Lyons, and as soon as Teresa had roused 
herself from the grief w’hich her sister’s death 
caused her, she exerted herself in establishing 
her Concerts des Pauvres, which she carried out 
in a systematic manner in almost every town in 
France. Teresa’s compositions include : 

Ave Marla, churus for male voices ; Fantalsie-^l^glaque for 
vinliu ; two romauceii ; traascriptloiui and variationii fur violin and 
pianoforte. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FAxta : Biographic des mmiriens. 

A. C. Laiier : Famous Violinists of To-day and Yesterday. 

A. M. < LARKE ; Fiddlers A nrient and Modern \ Les Haeurs Mllanollo, 

4tudcs biograpMqves, artistlqurs et morales. (Lyona, 1847.) 

Theresa Milanollo et Maria Milanollo, par C.M. (Nantes, n.d.) 

E. H.-A. 

MILANUZ (Milan uzzi), Fra Carlo, Augus- 
tinian monk and B.D. of Santa Natoglia, near 
Camermo, Venice ; organist (1619) of the 
Augustinians at Perugia, maestro di eappella 
(1622) at S. Kufemia, Verona ; organist (1623- 
1630) of S. Stefano, Venice ; maestro di cap- 
pella of Camorino Cathedral, 1 636, and maestro 
di eappella and organist at S. Mauro at Noventa 
di Piavo, Lombardy, 1643. He was a prolific 
composer of masses, psalms, litanies and other 
church music, and wrote 8 books of secular 
songs (ariose) between 1619 and 1635 {Q.-L.), 

MILDENBURG, Anna von {b. Vienna, Nov. 
29, 1872), operatic soprano, married Hermann 
Bahr, 1909. She studied for some time with 
Mme. Rosa Papier, and did her final pre- 
paratory work for the stage under Pollini of 
the Hamburg Stadttheater, where she made 
her first appearance in 1895. Voice and 
physique alike indicated her fitness for the 


heroic characters of Wagnerian opera, and in 
these she earned invariable success. She 
became a favourite in Hamburg, and in 1906 
was engaged for the German performances at 
Covent Garden, making her debut as Isolde 
on June 6. In 1908 she became a member 
of the Imperial Opera in Vienna and took up 
her residence permanently in her native city, 
where her talent w^as deservedly appreciated. 
Her next appearance at Co vent Gardem was 
in 1910 as Klytemnestra, in Beecham’s pro- 
duction of Strauss’s ‘ Elektra,’ wherein she 
several times created a highly satisfactory 
impression during both the spring and winter 
seasons. She sang the same role here in the 
revival of 1913. She was joint-author with her 
husband of Bayreuth und das W agner -Theater 
(1912 ; Eng. trans. by T. W. Shakespeare). 

Biri.. — Int. Who's Who in Muste; Noutucott, Corent Carden 
and the Uoyal Opera. jj 

MILDER-HAUPTMANN, Pattline Anna 
(6. Constantinople, Dec. 13, 1785 ; d. Berlin, 
May 29, 1838), a celebrated German singer and 
tragic actress, the daughter of Milder, a courier 
in the Austrian service. Her fine voice and 
handsome person attracted the notice of 
Schikaneder, who urged her to enter the profes- 
sion, offering to be responsible for her musi(‘al 
education and to superintend her debut on the 
stage. The offer was acicepted, and she IxMiame 
the pupil of an Italian singing-master named 
Tomascelli, and subsequently of Salieri. She 
made her first public; api>earanco on Apr. 9, 
1803, as Juno, in Siissmayer’s opera ‘ Der 
Spiegel von Arkadien.’ That the part of 
* Fidelio ’ should have been written for her is 
sufficient testimony to the capabilities of the 
organ which caused Haydn to say to her, ‘ Dear 
child, you have a voice like a house ! ’ 

Her fame spread rapidly, and in 1808 she 
made a brilliantly successful professional tour, 
obtaining, on her return to Vienna, a fresh en- 
gagement at court as prima donna assoluta. In 
1810 Anna Milder married a rich jeweller named 
Hauptmann. Her greatest series of triumphs 
was achieved at Berlin, where she appeared in 
Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris ’ in 1812. After 
singing with equal eclat in other great German 
towns, she contracted, in 1816, a permanent 
engagement with the royal theatre of Berlin. 
Her groat parts were those of the classical 
heroines of Gluck — Iphigenia, Alcestis, Armida 
— for which she was pre-eminently fitted, both 
by her imposing presence and by her mag- 
nificent soprano voice, full, rich and flawless, 
which both in amount and quality seems to 
have left nothing to desire. At times, esjjeci- 
ally in her later years, she attempted some 
lighter parts, such as Mozart’s Donna Elvira, 
and Susanna, but her lack of execution pre- 
vented her from succeeding in these as she did 
in Weigl’s opera ‘ Die Schweizerfamilio * (made 
celebrated bv her impersonation of Emmeline), 
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or in tho broad declamatory style of Gluck. 
Although ‘ Fidelio ’ became one of her principal 
roles, her performance in this opera was never, 
either vocally or dramatically, irreproachable. 
Thayer ^ relates a conversation with her, in 
1836, when she told him what ‘ hard lights ’ she 
used to have with tho master about some pass- 
ages in the adagio of tho groat scena in E 
major, described by her as ‘ ugly,’ ‘ unvocal’ 
and ‘ inimical {wider strehend) to her organ.’ 

In 1829 she left Berlin owing to misunder- 
standings and differences with Spontini. She 
then visiUid Russia, Sweden and Denmark, but 
her voice was failing fast. Her last public ap- 
pearance was at Vienna in 1836, two years 
before her death. F. A. M. 

MILES, rriTLiP Napier (6. Shirohampton, 
Gloucestershire, Jan. 21, 1865), is a composer 
who has combined to a quite remarkable 
extent the single-minded enthusiasm of the 
amateur with the practical w'orkmanship of 
tho professional musician. 

The heir to a largo landed property in the 
west of England (King’s Weston). Napier 
Miles studied music seriously both at Dreschui 
and at home under Parry and Dannreuther. 
He has since constantly devoted himself to 
tho encouragement of music in Bristol and its 
neighbourhood. Ht* fornuul and has conduct<‘d 
the Shirohampton Choral Society on his own 
estate, and brought its performances to a high 
degree of proficiency, performing a wide 
repertory of music whi(‘.h has ranged from tho 
Elizabethan madrigals to tho works of such 
modern composers us Vaughan Williams and 
Holst. He has been pn^sident of tho Bristol 
Madrigal Society and he furthered in 

many ways the Glastonbury Festival s(;heme 
(see Bouqhton). Ho organised tho perform- 
ances of opera at Clifton in 1924 at which de 
Falla’s puppet opera, ‘ El Retablo do Maese 
Pedro,’ received its first English performance. 
Other works of great interest, including some 
of his own, were there heard. A similar 
season was undertaken in Bristol in 1926. The 
University of Bristol gave to Napier Milos the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1925. 

The greater part of Napier Milos’s own 
composition has been for the stage. ‘ West- 
ward Ho ! ’ — an opera in throe acts, the book 
by E. F. Benson after Charles Elingslcy’s novel 
* — was heard in London (Lyceum Theatre) in 
1913, and portions of another grand opera, 
‘ Queen Rosamond,’ have been given at Shire- 
hampton. But later works of less ambitious 
scope show surer handling, and among them 
the one -act opera, ‘ Markheim ’ (after R. L. 
Stevenson’s story), is a subtle piece of musical 
characterisation. It has boon given both at 
Clifton at Bristol and in London, and it received 
an award from the Carnegie Trust, Tho vocal 
score was published in 1926. ‘ Music Comes,’ a 

X Tbayer, U. 290 ; Krehblal, U. 64. 


choral dance (poem by John Freeman — Boosey 
& Co.), was written for Glastonbury, produced 
there, and subsequently given by tho Glastom 
bury Players in London (Old Vic.). Its skilful 
treatment of combined rhythms and the delicate 
scoring for tenor voice, women’s choir and small 
orchestra, are typical of the composer’s refined 
talent. Similar in imaginative quality, though 
without the stage, is his setting of Keats’s ‘ Ode 
to Autumn ’ (baritone voice, oboe, clarinet and 
string quartet), heard in London in 1926. He 
has written many other songs (some published 
by Acott of Oxford, others still unpublished) 
which deserve attention. c. 

MILHAUD, Darius (6. Aix-en-Provence, 
Sept. 4, 1892), composer, studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he successively gained 
prizes for violin, counterpoint and fugue. The 
outbreak of tho European war interrupted his 
studies before ho was able to compete for the 
Prix do Rome. From 1917-19 ho was attached 
to the French Legation in Brazil. Milhaud was 
a member of the group of young French com- 
posers who became known as the ‘ Six.’ 

Tho productivity of Darius Milhaud so far 
has been extraordinary, and his contributions 
to almost every species of music are numerous. 
In 1911 appeared a sonata for violin and piano, 
which still reveals the influence of the post- 
Franck school ; like tho first string quartet, 
it is a distinctly romantic work. But it soon 
became clear that the composer began to lean 
more and more towards sombre and violent 
expressions. Ho has proved by his incidental 
music to Greek tragedies that he is capable of 
lifting dark and sinister themes to a high level. 
His most daring experiment in this direction is 
his curious ‘ orchestration of stage noises * in 
tho music to the ‘ Choephori ’ of Aeschylus, 
where he employs a number of percussion in- 
struments in combination with such things as 
whistling winds, human groans and cries of 
despair. On the other hand, Milhaud is equally 
well versed in tho comic side of his art ; in the 
pantomime ‘ I^e Benuf sur le toit * (produced in 
London as ‘ Tho Nothing-doing Bar ’), for in- 
stance, he has exploited with brilliant effect tho 
humorous possibilities of the Brazilian tango, 
and in tho ballet ‘ Le Train bleu ’ (produced 
in Paris in June 1924) he makes an amusingly 
parodistio use of the conventions of musicail 
comedy. But his humour, too, is of a some- 
what crude type, and in works such as his 
sotting of a florist’s catalogue for voice and 
chamber orchestra it verges disastrously on 
mere eccentric trifling. Wo must turn to his 
chamber music and to some of the song-cycles 
in order to discover that delicate tints and 
lyrical emotions are by no means outside his 
wide range of expression. 

Tho following are Milhaud’s principal works 
up to 1924 ; 

Five string Quartetn ; 2 Sonatas for violin and piano ; several 
Suites and a Sonata for piano ; a considerable number of seta oi 
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Sonffg, inelndinff * Boir^ea de PitroRrade * and * PoAmea Julfa ' | 

* Calalogue des fleurs ' for voice and chamlwr orciieatra ; 
Bonatlna for flute and x'iano ; Sonata for flute, oboe, clarinet and 
piano ; Bymphony fur vocal quartet, oboe and clarinet : Etudea 
and a Poem fur piano and orcheatra ; several orcheatnu Buitea : 
incidental ujubIc for the ' Cho«pbori * and * Agamemnon ’ of 
Aeachylua ; the pantomime ‘ Le Bocuf but le toit * ; a satiric 
drama, ' Prot^e ’ ; the Ballets, ' La Creation du monde,' ' Le Train 
bleu * and * Unlade ' ; and a “work for the stage described as a 

* musical novel,* based on ‘ La Brebis 6gur6e * by Francis Jammes. 

MILITARY BAND, see Wind Band^* ** 

MILITARY DRUM, another term for the 
side drum. (See Drum, 3.) v. de p. 

MILITARY SOUNDS AND SIGNALS. The 
use of musical instruments in war by the 
ancients — a use which is found in all countries 
and at all times — appears to have been more as 
an incentive to the courage of the troops than 
as a means of conveying orders and commands. 

It is in the 13th century of our era that we 
first find undoubted evidence of the sounding ^ 
of trumpets in a field of battle as a signal for 
attack. At the battle of Bou vines (1215) the 
French charge was signalled in this manner, and 
numerous other instances are to be found in the 
chronicles of the period. For the next 200 
years at least the instrument used for signalling 
seems to have been the trumpet alone. The 
question of the introduction of the drum into 
Europe is one involving too much discussion to 
be entered upon here, but it may bo mentioned 
as a fact that the first clear evidence of its use is 
the passage in Froissart (Bk. I. pt. i. chap. 322) 
describing how, in the year 1347, Edward III. 
and his company entered into Calais * k grand 
foison de menostrandies, de trompes, de tam- 
bours, do nacaires, de chalemies et do muses * — 
no mean military band to attend the king of 

* unmusical ’ England ! 

It is in Italy that the drum seems first to have 
been used for signalling purposes. Macchiavelli, 
in several passages in his Arl of War (written for 
Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1521), clearly states that 
the drum commands all things in a battle, pro- 
claiming the commands of the officer to his 
troops. He also recommends the use of trum- 
pets and flutes, the latter being apparently an 
idea of bis own borrowed from the Greeks ; he 
would give the signals to the trumpets, followed 
by the drums, and advises that the cavalry 
should have instruments of a different sound 
from those used by the infantry. This use by 
the Italians of both trumpets and drums is con- 
firmed by a passage in Zarlino * : 

• Osservasi ancora tal costume alii tempi nostri ; 
perciocche di due esserciti 1’ uno non assalireblw 
r Inimico, se non invltato dal suono dclle Trombe e de* 
Tamburi, overo da alcun’ altra sorte de’ musicali 
Istrumenti.’ 

It was in all probability from Italy that the 
earliest musical signals came : spread over 
Europe by mercenaries, they were modified and 

1 In connexion with this word we have an instance of Tennyson's 
extreme accuracy in the choice of terms. Whore the bugle is used 
M a means of awakening the echoes he Bays — 

' Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying * ; 
but where it is to be used as a signal he employs the strictly correct 
term — 

' Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the bugle* 
horn.’ 

• iMhUioni amwiOelw, Venice. 16S8. pt. L cap. 2. 


altered by the different troops which adopted 
them, but the two signalling instruments were 
everywhere the same (with perhaps the ex cep 
tion of Germany, where the fife seems to have 
been introduced), and the names given to the 
different sounds long retained evidence of their 
Italian origin. 

The first military signals which have been 
handed down to us in notation are to bo found 
in Jannequin’s remarkable composition, ‘ La 
Bataillo,* which describes the battle of Marignan 
(1515), and was published at Antwerp in 1545, 
with a fifth part added by Verdelot. A com- 
parison of this composition with the same com- 
poser’s similar partsongs, * La Guerre,’ ‘ La 
Prinso ot reduction de Boulogne,’ ® or Francesco 
di Milano’s ‘ La battaglia,’ would be most inter- 
esting, and would probably disclose points of 
identity between the French and Italian mili- 
tary signals. The second part of Jannequin’s 
‘ Bataillo ’ (of which the first ten bars are given 
here in modern notation) evidently contains 
two trumpet calls, * Le Bouteselle * and * A 
rfitendart.’ 


Fan fro ro Ic lo Ian fan fro ro le le Ian fan 





fan frerelelelanlanfrerelsAhmlaa 


* fifth book of Nicolas du Cheml&’a ChaiuonB. 1661 1 SUtaM 
Sm. d. BammOwMrko, 1661, L 
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fhilnrlfitrlrafBi riranfartranla 





n ra Bou-tezaeMe bou-tez ael-le bou^taz mMs 




lel • le bou-tez sell' A • vant A • vant 
leai-an-rlart Tost a - vant a - vaut Bou-tez 


^ loair-aii- 

dart a 






1 


dart a leat-au-dt 


bou-tez ad • le Oene dar-mes k cho-val gens 



In the same year in which Janneqnin^s ‘ Ba- 
taille ’ was published, wo find in England one of 
the earliest of those ' Rules and Articles of War* 
of which the succession has been continued down 
to the present day. These * Rules and Ordyn- 
aunces for the Warro ’ were published for the 
French campaign of 1544. Amongst them are 
the following references to trumpet signals : 

* After the watche shal be set, unto the tyme it 
be discharRed in the mornynge, no raaner of man 
make any shouting or l)lowing of homes or whisteling 
or great noyse, but if it he trumpettes by a special 
commaundenient.’ ‘ Euery horseman at the fyrat 
blaste of the trumpette shall saclle or cause to be 
sadled his horse, at the secondc to brydell, at the 
tiilrde to leape on his horse backe, to wait on the kyng, 
or liis lorde or capittiyne.* 

There is here no mention of drums, but it must 
be remembered that by this time the distinction 
of trumpet sounds being cavalry signals and 
drum -beats confined to the infantry was prob- 
ably as generally adopted in England as it was 
abroad. In a virginal piece of William Byrd 
preserved at Christ Church, Oxford, and called 
‘ Mr. Birds Battel,* which was probably written 
about the end of the 16th century, we find differ- 
ent sections, entitled ‘ The Souldiers Summons,’ 
* The March of the footemen,* ‘ The March of 
the horsemen,* * The Trumpetts,* ‘ The Iiish 
March * and ‘ The Bagpipe and the Drum.’ The 


first and fifth of these contain evident imitations 
of trumpet sounds which are probably English 
military signals of the period, the combination 
of bagpipes and drums being a military march. 
Jehan Tabourot, in his valuable Orchesographie 
(1588) (see Arbeau), says that the musical in- 
struments used in war wore ‘ les buccines et 
trompottos, litues et clerons, cors et comets, 
tibios, fifres, arigots, tambours, et aultres sem- 
blables * (fol. 66), and adds that 
*Ce bruict de tous les diets liiRtruments, sert de 
signes et aduertissemeuts aux soldats, pour desloger, 
marcher, se retirer : ct la rencontre de I’ennemy 
leur donno coeur, liardiesse, et courage d’assaillir, et 
se defendre virilement et vigourousement.’ 

Tabourot *8 work also mentions that it was the 
custom among certain German troops for the 
cavalry to use kettledrums. The illustrations 
to the 1566 edition of L. Fronsperger’s Kriegs- 
buck give more than one example of this. Simi- 
larly in Rabelais we find a description of the 
Andoiiille folk attacking Pantagruel and his 
company to the sound of ‘ joyous fifes and 
tabours, trumpets and clarions.* But though 
from these passages it would seem as if signals 
wore given by other instruments than the drum 
and trumpet, there can be no doubt that if tliis 
was the case they were soon discontinued. ‘ It 
is to the voice of the Drum the Souldier should 
wholly attend, and not to the aire of the whistle,* 
says Francis Markham in 1622 ; and Sir James 
Tumor, in his Fallas Armata (1683), has the 
following : 

* In some places a Piper is allowed to each Company ; 
the Germans have him, and 1 look upon their Piiie as 
a Warlike Instrument. The Bag-pipe is good enough 
Musick for them who love it ; but pure it is not so 
good as the Almain Whistle. With us any Captain 
may keep a Piper in his Company, and maintain him 
too, for no pay is allowed him, perhajis just as much 
as he deserveth.’ 

In the numerous military manuals and works 
published during the 17th century we find 
many allusions to and descriptions of the dif- 
ferent signals in use. It would be unnecessary 
to quote those in extensOy but Frances Mark- 
ham’s Five Decades of Epistles of Warre (London, 
1622) demands some notice as being the first 
work which gives the names and descriptions of 
the different signals. In Decade I., Epistle 5, 
‘ Of Drummes and Phiphes,* he describes the 
drum signals as follows : 

* First, in the morning the discharge or breaking 
up of the Watchy then a preparation or Summons to 
make them repaire to their colours; then a beating 
away before they begin to march ; after that a March 
according to the nature and custom of the country (for 
diuers countries have diners Marches), then a Chargcy 
then a Retrait, then a Troupe y and lastly a Battalion 
or a Batterpy besides other sounds which dependlr^g 
on the phantasttlkenes of forain nations are not sc 
useful.' 

He also states that a work upon the art ol 
drumming had been written by one Hindar : 
unfortunately of this no copy apparently exists. 
Markham is no less explicit with regard to 
Trumpet Sounds than he is with Drum Signals : 

‘ In Horse-Troupes . . . the Trumpet is the same 
which the Drum and Phiph is, onely differing in the 
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tearmea and sounds of the Instrument : for the first 
int of warre is Butte seUa^ clap on your saddles ; 
ounle CauallOf mount on horseback ; Tucquet, 
march ; Carga, carga, an Alarme to charge ; A la 
StatidardOf a retrait, or retire to your colours ; Au^et,^ 
to the Watch, or a discharge for the watch, besides 
diuers other points, as Proclamations, Cals, Summons, 
all wliich are most necessary for euery Souldier both 
to know and obey * (Dec. 111. Ep. 1). 

It is noticeable in this list that the names of 
the trumpet sounds evidently point to an Italian 
origin, while those of the drum signals are as 
clearly English. To the list of signals given by 
Markham we may add hero the following, men- 
tioned only in different English works, but in 
which, unfortunately, no musical notes are 
given ; Relicfo, Parado, Tapto {Count Mans- 
fields DirerMons of Warre, translated by W. G., 
1624) ; March, Alarm, Troop, Chamadoes and 
answers thereunto, Rovoills, Proclamations (Du 
Praissac’s Art of Warre, Englished by J. Cruso, 
1639) ; Call, Preparative, Battle, Retreat (VV. 
Barriffe’s Military Discipline : or the Young 
A rtiUery Man, second edition, 1639, and Elton’s 
Compleat Body of the Art Military, 1650) ; Take 
Arms, Como to Colours, Draw out into the 
Field, Challenge, General, Parley {English Mili- 
tary Discipline, 1680); Gathering (Turner’s 
Pallas Armata, 1683). 

To return to those signals the notes of which 
have come down to us, the earliest collection 
extant is to bo found in the second book of 
Mersenne’s De instrumentis harmonicis, Prop, 
xix. (1635), w'hore the following cavalry signals 
are given — L’entrec ; Two Bouto-sclh's ; A 
cheval ; A I’estendart ; Lo simple cavalquet ; 
Le double cavalquet ; La charge ; La chamade ; 
La retraite ; Le Guet. Of these signals (copies 
of which will be found in a MS. of the 17th 
century in the British Museum, Harl. 6461) we 
give here the first Boute-selle ; 



The next collection known is that of Giro- 
lamo Fantini, Trumpeter to Ferdinand II., 
Duke of Tuscany, whose work is entitled 

Modo per Imparare a Bonare dl tromba tanto dl guerra quanto 
rouBicalraente in organo, con tromba sordina, col cimbalo e ogn' 
altro iatrumento ; aggluntovl molte Honate, come ballctti, brandl, 
oapriccl, serabonde, correnti, paeaaggi e Bonate con la tromba e 
organo Inaleme (Frankfort, 

This rare work, to which M. Georges Kastner 
first drew attention in his Manuel de musique 
militaire, contains specimens of the following 
trumpet calls — Prima Chiamata di Guerra ; 
Sparata di Butta Sella; L’ Accavallo; La 
marciata ; Seconda Chiamata che si va 
sonata avant la Battaglia ; Battaglia ; Alio 
Stendardo ; Ughetto ; Ritirata di Capriccio ; 
Butte la Tenda ; Tutti a Tavola. Some of 
these are very elaborate. The Boute-selle, 
tor instance, consists of an introduction of four 


bars in common time, followed by a movement 
in 6-4 time, twenty-nine bars long, which is 
partly repeated. We give here one of the 
shorter signals, ‘ Alio Stendardo ’ : 



With regard to the Gorman signals of this 
period, and indeed with regard to the whole 
history of military music in Germany, we are 
reliiciantly compelled to treat the subject very 
cursorily, owing to the almost total want of 
material. It has been seen that the use of the 
kettledrum for the cavalry came from Germany, 
and frequent allusions are made in French 
w'orks of the 18th century to the superiority 
of German military music. But owing perhaps 
to the more general musical intelligence of the 
soldiers, the different signals seem to have 
been handed down orally to a greater extent 
than they were with other nations. It is said 
that their signals were better in point of form 
than those of other nations, and that they 
w'cre often derived from popular Volksliedor, 
etc. Their musical suptTiority they retain to 
the present day. An interesting point with 
regard to the German signals is the habit the 
soldiers had of inventing doggerel versos to 
them. Some of these rhymes are said to be 
very ancient, going back so far as the 16th 
century. The versos were not confined to the 
signals of their own armies, but were some- 
times adapted to those of their traditional 
enemies, the French. Freiherr von Soltau 
gives several of these in his work on German 
Volksliedor (Leipzig, 1845). The following are 
some of the most striking : 

Wahre dl bure 

Di garde di kiimbt. (1500.) 

TTiit dich Bawr ich kora 

Mach dich bald da von. (16th cent.) 

Zu Bctt zu Bett 
Die Trommel geht 
Und das ihn morgen friih aufsteht, 

Uiid nicht so lang im Bette lOht. 

(Pmssian Zapfenstrcich, or Tattoo.) 

Die Franzosen haben das Geld gestohlen. 

Die rreusaen wollen es wieder hoien I 
Gediild, geduld, geduld I 

(Prussian Zapfenstrelch.) 

Kartoffelsupp, Kartoffelsupp, 

Und dann und wann ein Schopfenkop', 

Mehl, inehl, mchl. (Horn Signal.) * 


* In England Bimllar nonsense rhymes are Invented for some nl 
the calls. Their chief authors an<l perijetuators are the boy bufflers. 
The fuUuwlns Officers’ Mess Call Is an example : 



Oh, offl - oer’e wives have puddings and pies, but 



1 AufpM, Le. Au guft— ‘to the watoh. 
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Another probable reason of the scarcity of 
old collections of signals in Germany is that 
the trumpeters and drummers formed a very 
close and strict guild. The origin of their 
privileges was of great ariticpiity, but their real 
strength dates from the Imperial decrees con- 
firming their ancient privilege's, issued in 1628, 
1623 and 1630, and confirmed by Ferdinand 
III., Charles VI., Francis I. and Joseph 11. 
Sir James Turner {Pallas Armatay Lond. 1623) ^ 
has some account of this guild, from which were 
recruited the court, town and army trumpeters. 
Their privil(*ges were most strictly observed, 
and no one could become a master-trumpeter 
ex(;(;pt by being apprenticed to a member of 
the guild.* 

Returning to France, we find from the time 
of Louis XIV. downwards a considerable 
numbt'r of orders of the Government regulating 
the different t rumpet and drum signals. Many 
of these have been printed by M. Kastner in 
the App(‘ndix to his Manuel, to wliich work we 
must refer the reader for a more detailed 
account of the various changes which they 
und(?rwent. In 1706 the elder Philidor (Andre) 
inserted in his immense autogra])h collection 
(see Pjiitjdok), j)art of which is now preserved 
in the library of the Paris (Conservatoire, 
many of the ‘ batteries et sonneries ’ composed 
by himself and Lully for the French army. 
The ])art which Lully and Philidor took in 
these compositions seems to have been in 
adapting short airs for fifes and hautbois 
to tho fundamental drum-beats. (See the 
numerous examples printed in Kastner’s 
Manuel.) 

From this time the number and diversity 
of the French signals increased enormously. 
Besides Philidor’s collection, a great number 
will be found in Lecoeq Madeleine’s /Service 
ordinaire et journalier de la cuvalerie en ahrege 
(1720) and Marguery’s Instructions pour les 
Tambours, for the most part full of corruptions, 
and too often incorrectly noted. Under the 
Ckmsidato and Empire the military signals 
rec(‘ivcd a number of additions from David 
Buhl, who prepared different sets of ord on- 
nances for trumpets, drums and fifes, which 
wen? ado])ted by tho successive French Govern- 
ments during tho first half of the 19th century, 
and still form the principal body of signals of 
tho French army. 

Tho French signals arc much too numerous 
for quotation in these pages. They arc superior 
to the English in the three essentials of rhythm, 
melody and simplicity, but in all throe respects 
are inferior to the German. Perhaps the best 

Of rfioent years several collections of Tnimpet and Bufde Sounds 
with adapted words have been published ; that by A. O. Atherley 
(190Q) Is especially complete. 

> See also Ceremoniel u. Privilefffa d. Trompfier u. Paucker 
<l>reaflen, no dal.e. Quoted in Weckerlin's Muaiciana, p. 110). 

2 Further Information on this subject will be found In Mendel, 
tub voee ‘ Troinpeter,’ and in the work quoted In that article. Ver- 
nteh einer AnMtung zur heroiteh-mtulikalitehen Trompster- und 
FaUhin-Ruml (ilaJle., 17U0}. 

VOL. m 


French signal is ‘ La Rotraite,* played as 
arranged for throe trumpets : 





Rotuniiiig to the English signals, after the 
Rebellion and during the great continental 
wars of the 18th century the English army 
underwent many changes, and was much 
influenced by the association of foreign allies. 
The fife had fallen into disuse, but was re- 
introduced by tho Duke of Cumberland in 1747. 
Fifes were first used by the Royal Artillery, 
who were instructed in playing them by a 
Hanoverian named LTlrich. They were after- 
wards adopted by tho Guards and tho 19th, 
and soon came into general use. Grose 

2h 
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{Military Antiquities) alleges that the trumpet 
was first adopted in 1759 by the Dragoons 
instead of the hautbois ; but this is evidently 
an error, as by an order of George II., dated 
July 25, 1743, ‘ all Horse and Dragoon Grand 
Guards are to sound trumpets, and beat drums, 
at marciiing from the Parade and Relieving.* 
On the formation of light infantry regiments, 
drums were at first used by them, in common 
with the rest of the army, but about 1792 they 
adopted the bugle for signalling purposes. 
* Bugle Homs ’ are first mentioned in the 
Rules and Regulations for the Formations, Field- 
Exercise and Movements of His Majesty'^s 
Forces, issued Juno 1, 1792.^ In Dec. 1798 the 
first authorised collection ® of trumpet-bugle 
Sounds was issued, and by regulations dated 
Nov. 1804 these Sounds were adopted by 
every regiment and corps of cavalry in the 
service. The bugle was afterwards (and still 
is) used by the Royal Artillery, and about the 
time of the Crimean campaign was used by the 
cavalry in the field, although the trumpet is 
still used in camp and quarters. The use of 
the drum for signalling is almost extinct in 
our army, except for parade purposes to 
convey orders, but combined with the fife 
(now called the flute) it is used for marching 
purposes,* Like many other musical matters 
connected with the British army, the state of 
the different bugle and trumpet sounds calls 
for considerable reform. The instruments used 
are trumpets in and bugles in Bb, and 
though the former are said to be specially used 
by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry, and the 
latter by the Royal Artillery and Infantry, 
there seems to bo no settled custom in the 
service, but — as in the similar case of the 
different regimental marches — one branch of 
the service adopts the instrument of another 
branch whenever it is found convenient. The 
two collections of Sounds formerly published 
for the respective use of the Mounted Services 
and Garrison Artillery and the Infantry have 
been superseded, since Dec. 1902, by The 
Trumpet and Bugle Sounds for the Army, which 
was compiled under the direction of the 
Commandant, Royal Military School of Music, 
and is issued by authority. In this all calls 
have been assimilated, so that they can bo 
sounded either by trumpet or by bugle. The 
work contains Regimental Calls, War and Peace 
Calls, for all arms, and Instructions for Trum- 
peters and Buglers. The sounds are formed by 
different combinations of the open notes of the 
bugle and trumpet. Their scales are as follows : 


^ Groae, Mflitarv AnUquUien (flrRted,). "avs that In the year 1761 
there were some troopo of LiRht Dragooiu who used horns like 
post'baRB. 

* In Jaraes Gilbert's BuaJe Bom CatU of Riflemen, etc. (Tjondon, 
1804), the author states that he was ‘In the year 179.1 the First 
that Arranged and Pubhshed the rompieat Duty of the Trumpet 
and Bugle Horn for the Light Horse Regiments and Associationi 
throughout Great Britain.’ 

> Compare the table of early marching rhythma given under 
IfAaoB. 



The Bb of the trumpet is, however, never 
used. Many of the English signals are intrinsic- 
ally good, while many are quite the reverse; 
and they are noted down without much regard 
to the manner in which they should be played. 
A comparison with the sounds used by the 
German army (especially the infantry signals) 
shows how superior in this respect the latter 
are, the rests, pauses, marks of expression and 
tempi being all carefully printed, and the 
drum-and-fife marches being often full of ex- 
cellent effect and spirit, while in the English 
manuals attention to these details is more the 
exception than the rule. 

In conclusion we must refer the reader who 
would further investigate this subject to 
Kastner’s Manuel general de Musique Militaire 
(Paris, 1848), where are to bo found a large 
number of the signals and sounds in use in the 
different European armies in the author’s time, 
as well as much information on the subject of 
military music in general — a subject which has 
been hitherto strangely neglected in both 
Germany and England. Some little informa- 
tion will also be found in Mendel’s Lexikon 
(arts. * Militair - Musik ’ and ‘ Trompeter ’). 
The present writer is much indebted to the 
kindness of Col. Thompson and Col. Barrington 
Foote, former Commandants of the Military 
School of Music, Knellcr Hall ; Sir Lionel 
Cust ; Lieut. A. J. Stretton ; Mr. J. A. Browne, 
bandmaster of the South Metropolitan Schools ; 
and H. Potter & Co., who have furnished 
information for this article. The last-named 
firm publish a Dium, Flute and Bugle Duty 
Tutor, w. B. s. 

MILLER, Edward, Mus.D. (6. Norwich, 
1731 ; d, Doncaster, Sept. 12, 1807), studied 
music under Dr. Burney, and was elected organ- 
ist of Doncaster, July 25, 1756, upon the recom- 
mendation of Nares. He graduated as Mus.D. 
at Cambridge in 1786, His compositions com- 
prise elegies, songs, harpsichord sonatas, flute 
solos, psalm tunes, etc., and he was the author 
of ‘ The Elements of Thorough-bass and Com- 
position,* , and B. History of Donmster, 1804. 

In his ‘ Psalms of David for the use of Parish 
Churches * occurs the famous hymn-tune * Rock- 
ingham.* See Mus. T„ 1901, p. 736. 

w. H. H. 

MILLERAN, an undated MS. of lute music, 
entitled : Livre de lut de M. Miller an, inter pr He 
du Roy . . . Recueil des plus belles pieces de lut 
des meilleurs maitres sur les 14 modes de la 
musique, savoir sept en bimol et sept en bicarre. 
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belonging to the Conservatoire Library, Paris, 
It must have been compiled at the end of the 
17th century ; though Weckerlin assigns it the 
date of 1725. Its author, llen6 Milleran, was a 
grammarian, teacher of the English and German 
languages in Paris, an amateur lutenist and a 
pupil of Mouton. This valuable MS. contains : 
pieces by Mouton (24), Dupre d’Angleterre, 
Gautier, Gautier le vieux (in all 17), Gallot de 
Paris, le vieux Gallot d’ Angers, Emond (Hemon) 
do Launay, le pere Boequet and some anony- 
mous ; also a list of the principal lute-masters 
of the time. 

Bior,. — W bckert^tk, Catalogue de la It^sert>e de la Bibliethdque 
du Consenratoire ; Mioiifi. Brbnbt, JNotea tur VMstoire du luth en 
France (Jtivieta muaieale itallana, 1800). M L F. 

MILLET, Litis (6. Apr. 18, 1867), Spanish 
(Catalan) conductor and composer, founder of 
the Barcelona Choral Society, Orfeo Catald^ in 
1891. His works consist mainly of choral 
arrangements of Catalan folk-songs, though ho 
has also written for orchestra. j. B. T. 

MILLEVILLE, (1) G. Alessandro (6. 1521, 
either Paris ^ or Ferrara ; d. Ferrara, Sept. 7, 
1589). His father was Jean do Millovillo.® 
From 1544-73 he was at the court of Modena 
as teacher of the Princess of Este. He was ap- 
pointed singer in the Papal Chapel, Rome, Oct. 
30, 1552 ; was organist at the court of Ferrara 
in 1575, and was still there in 1584. Ho com- 
posed 2 books of sacred songs an d 3 books of mad- 
rigals.® (2) Barnaba (6. Ferrara), maestro di 
cappcllaofCliioggiaCathcdral, 1619-20. In 1628 
he was at Siena, according to Adr, Banchieri,* 
who calls him P. D. Barnaba Milleville. He 
composed masses, madrigals, motets and other 
church music. (3) Francesco (6. Ferrara), a 
son of Alessandro, late 16th century, accord- 
ing to Fetis at first engaged at the Polish court, 
then at the court of Rudolph II. He went to 
Rome in 1614, became maestro di cappclla at 
Voltcrra Cathedral ; afterwards at Chioggia (?). 
In 1622 he was maestro di cappclla and organist 
at S. Giorgio, Ferrara ; in 1627 organist at S. 
Benedetto, Siena. Ho composed between 1617- 
1639 masses, 3-8 v., psalms, litanies, concerti 
spirituali, sacro gcminc, concerti a 1-4 v. with 
basso continue, the last a Fantasia alia Fran- 
ceso for instruments (1617) ; also 7 books of 
motets, 2-6 v. {Eiemann ; Q.-L.). 

MILLICO, Gittseppe (6. Terlizzi, Modena, 
1739), a good composer and better singer. 
Gluck, who hoard him in Italy, thought him 
one of the greatest soprani of his day, and, when 
Millico visited Vienna in 1772, and was attached 
to the court theatre, Gluck showed his estima- 
tion of him by choosing him as singing-master 
for his own niece. In the spring of that year 
Millico had already come to London, where, 
however, he found the public but little disposed 
in his favour. By the end of the season, 
however, he had reversed the first unfavourable 

> Riamann. 

* Lwt m re wnuonMa, p, 118 . 


impression. He had then appeared in ‘ Arta- 
serse ’ and ‘ Sofonisba,’ and ho took part in ‘ II 
Cid ’ and ‘ Tamerlano ’ in the following year. 
In 1774 ho appeared here in ‘ Porsco,’ after 
which ho went to Berlin. In 1780 he was in 
Italy again, attached to the Neapolitan court. 
Fetis gives a list of his compositions, including 
three operas, three cantatas, a collection of 
canzonets, published in London (1777), and 
other pieces. The canzonets are apparently 
a small oblong quarto publication of Italian 
songs, ‘ Six Songs with an accompanymont 
{sic) for the Great or Small harp, fortepiano, or 
harpsichord . . . dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. 
Hobard by Giuseppe Millico, * issued originally 
by Welcker and republished by Birchall at a 
much later date. j. M. ; addns. F. K. 

MILLOCKER, Karl (6. Vienna, May 29, 
1842 ; d. Baden, near Vienna, Dec. 31, 1899), 
a most prolific composer of operettas, was 
educated in the Conservatorium der Miisik- 
freunde there. After being Kapellmeister at 
Graz in 1864, and at the short-lived Harmonie- 
theater in Vienna two years later, Millocker 
was, in 1869, appointed conductor of and 
composer to the Theater - an - der - Witm, for 
which he accomplished all of his most brilliant 
work. The list of his compositions is very 
long. It includes, besides a number of musical 
farces and the collection of pianoforte pieces, 
which were issued as the Musikalische Presse 
in monthly parts, the operettas ‘ Der todte 
Gast ’ and ‘ Dio beiden Binder,’ written for 
Graz ; ‘ Diana,’ produced at the Harmoiiio- 
theater ; ‘ Fraueninsel,’ brought out at Buda- 
pest ; * Ein Abenteuer in Wien,’ ‘ Das 

verwunschene Schloss,’ with dialect songs, 

* Grafin Dubarry,’ ‘ Der Bettclstudent ’ (1882), 
which enjoyed an enormous vogue in Germany 
and Austria especially, and was produced at 
the Alhambra Theatre, Apr. 12, 1884 ; ‘ Der 
Feldprodiger,’ ‘ Der Vice-admiral,’ ‘ Die sieben 
Schwaben,’ ‘ Der arme Jonathan,’ ‘ Das Sonn- 
tagskind,’ * Gasparone,* and a host of other 
operettas. Millocker’s music was piquant and 
cheerful, and aimed at popularity, which it 
very easily attained. r. h. l. 

MILLS, Robt. Watkin-, see Watkin-Mulls. 

MILLS, Sebastian Bach (6. Mar. 1, 1838 : 
d. Dec. 21, 1898), a pianist, English by birth, 
but a resident of the United States for the last 
thirty years of his life. His first teachers were 
his father and Cipriani Potter ; later h« 
studied at the Conservatorium in Leipzig, 
under Moscheles, Plaidy, Rietz and Haupt- 
mann, and then came within the circle of young 
men who were so strongly influenced by Liszt. 
Mills’s first professional engagement was as 
organist of the Roman Catholic cathedral at 
SheflSeld, which he took in 1855. He did not 
drop out of sight, however, as a pubfic pianist, 
and in 1858 he appeared as solo performer at 
the Qewandhaus in Leipzig. In 1859 he went 


1 F6ttB. 
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to Now York, making his first appearance 
there at a concert of th3 Philharmonic Society 
on Mar. 26, in Schumann’s A minor concerto. 
In 1859, 1867 and 1878 ho made brilliant and 
successful concert tours in Germany. His ap- 
pearances in the United States were frequent, 
and he was an especial favourite in New York, 
where he played every season in the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concerts from 1859 down to 
1877, his last performance being on Nov. 24 of 
the latter year. R. A. 

MILOYEVICH, Miloye (6. Belgrade, Oct. 15, 
1884), Serbian composer, studied in Belgrade 
and Munich. Ho is now settled as assistant 
lecturer in musical sesthotics at the University 
of Belgrade. His works in<;Iude : 

Antique Legend, for solo v., chor. and orch. ; Symphonic Poem. 
Smrt Majke Juguvica (Death of the Mother of Jugovlch) ; National 
Melodies of Serbia ; Serbian Danre for vin. and PF. ; liegende for 
violoncello and piano ; partsongs and piano plecca. 

MILTON, John (6. circa 1563 ; d. in the 
Barbican, London, Mar. 1646/47), composer, 
father of the poet, was the son of Richard 
Milton, a well-to-do yeoman of Stanton St. 
John, near Oxford. 

Aubrey says that he was brought up at 
Christ Church, Oxford ; the fact that his name 
is not found in the University registers does 
not make this impossible, for they were care- 
lessly kept at that time. Perhaps it was at 
Oxford that ho received a gold mccial and chain 
from a PoHsh prince, in reward for an In 
Nomine of forty parts, as related by his grand- 
son Phillips on the authority of the poet ; this 
prince, it has been conjectured, may have been 
Albertus Alasco, vaiode or palatine of Siradia 
in Poland, who visited Oxford in 1583, and 
was entertained by the University with 
* learned recreations.’ Milton was ‘ cast out by 
his father, a bigoted Roman CathoHck, for ab- 
juring the Popish tenets,’ and accordingly 
went to London to seek his fortune. In 1595 
he was apprenticed to James Colbron, a member 
of the Scriveners’ Company, and on Feb. 27, 
1599 (1600), was himself admitted to the free- 
dom of the Company. He married Sarah 
Jeffrey about the same date, and settled in 
Bread Street. Of his children (five of whom 
were baptized at Allhallows, Bread Street) 
three survived : John, the poet ; Christopher, 
the judge ; and a daughter, Ann, who married 
Edward Phillips and was the mother of Edward 
and John Phillips, the authors. 

About the year 1632, Milton, who had 
acquired a considerable fortune, retired to 
Horton in Buckinghamshire. In 1634 he was 
elected to the Mastership of the Scriveners* 
Company, but avoided serving the office.^ On 
Apr. 3, i637, Milton’s wife died at Horton, and 
soon afterwards his son Christopher came with 
his family to live with him, until at some date 
between Jan. 1639/40 and Aug. 1641 he moved 

* For particulars as to his uslness career, and a lawsuit brought 
aaalnst him and his partner which was decided in their favour, see 
liaswn's 1,^9 of Milton, voL 1. 


with them to Reading. Here he remained till 
the taking of Reading by Lord hlssex’s forces 
in 1643, when he went to five in London with 
his son the poet, at first in Aldcrsgato Street, 
and later in a house in the Barbican, where 
he died. Ho was buried in the chancel of 
St. Giles’, Cripplegate, on Mar. 15, 1646/47. 

Milton’s musical abilities are alluded to in 
his son’s poem ‘ Ad Patrem.’ His composi- 
tions display sound musicianship, but are of 
no remarkable interest. The following were 
printed in his hfetime. In ‘ The Triumphes of 
Oriana,* 1601, ‘ Fair Oriana in the morn,’ a 
6. In Leighton’s ‘ Tcares or Lamentacions,’ 
1614, ‘ Thou God of might,’ a 4 (printed by 
Burney) ; ‘ O Lord behold,’ a 5 ; ‘0 had I 
wings,’ a 5 (printed by Hawkins) ; and ‘ If that 
a sinner’s sighs,’ a 5. For Ravenscroft’s 
Psalter, 1621, ho set two Psalm- tunes, one cf 
them twice over. Of his other compositions, 
‘ When David heard ’ and ‘ I am the Resurrec- 
tion ’ (both a 5) have been printed in No. xxii. 
Old English Edition^ from B.M. Add. MSS. 
29,372-7, which also contain ‘ O woo is mo,’ 
a 5, ‘ Precamur sancte Domino,’ ‘How doth 
the Holy City,’ and ‘ She wecpctli continually ’ 
(all a 6). At Christ Church, Oxford, are ‘ If ye 
love mo,’ a 4, and five Fancies in five and six 
parts. a. e. p. a. 

MINACCIANDO, ‘ threateningly ’ ; a term 
used once by Beethoven, in a letter to Schott, 
dated Jan. 28, 1826 (Nohl, Eeue Brief e Beet- 
hovens, p. 282), in which, after some playful 
abuse, the following postscript occurs : 


fr. 


Posaun 
16 fiissig 


trillo 

!r. miTiacciando 


M. 


MINGOTTI, Regina {b. Naples, 1728 ; 
d. Ncuberg on Danube, 1807), a very celebratecl 
singer, born of German parents, whoso family 
name was Valentini. Her father, an officer 
in the Austrian service, being ordered to 
Graz in Silesia in the same year, took his 
daughter with him. Here he died, leaving her 
to the care of an uncle, who placed her in tho 
Ursuline Convent, whore she recjeived her first 
instruction in music. At tho ago of 14, how- 
ever, she lost her uncle by death, and the 
pension which ensured her an asylum with the 
nuns ceased with his life. Compelled to return 
to her family, she spent some time very un- 
happily. 

In order to escape from this miserable life, 
though still a mere child, she married Mingotti, 
an old Venetian musician, impresario of the 
Dresden opera. Perceiving all the advantage 
that might be derived from the great gifts of 
his young wife, Mingotti placed her at onoe 
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under the tuition of Porpora, where she made 
rapid progress in her art. From a slender 
salary, she soon rose to receiving more con- 
siderable pay, while her growing popularity 
aroused the jealousy of a powerful and estab- 
lished rival, the celebrated Faustina, who 
actually vacated the field and left Dresden for 
Italy. Soon afterwards the younger singer 
went also to Italy, and obtained a lucrative 
engagement at Naples, There she appeared 
with great eclat (174S) in Galuppi’s Olim- 
piade,’ astonishing the Italians no less by the 
purity of her pronunciation than by the beauty 
of her voice and style. Engagements were 
immediately offered her for many of the great 
Italian operas, but she refused all in order to 
return to Dresden, where she was already 
engaged. Here she played again in * L’ Olim- 
piade ’ with enormous success. Faustina and 
her husband, Hasso the composer, were also 
now again in Dresden ; and Burney tells an 
anecdote which, if true, shows that their 
jealous feelings towards Mingotti had not 
ceased.^ From Dresden she went to Spain 
(1751), whfire she sang with Gizzicllo in the 
operas directed by Farinelli, who was so strict 
a disciplinarian that ho would not allow her to 
sing anywhere but at the Opera, nor even to 
praediso in a room that looked on the street ! 

After spending two years in Spain, Mingotti 
went to Paris, and thence to London for the first 
time. Her arrival lioro retrieved the fortunes 
of the opera in England, w hich wore in a lan- 
guishing condition. In Nov. 1755 Jommclli’s 
‘ Aiidromaca ’ was performed, but ‘ a damp was 
throwm on its success by the indisposition of 
Mingotti.* hihe told Burney,^ indeed, in 1772, 
‘ that she was frequently hissed by the English 
for having a toothache, a cold, or a fever, to 
which the good people of England will readily 
allow every human being is liable except an 
actor or a singer.’ 8he seems to have been a very 
accomplished singer and actress ; her only fault, 
if she had one, being a little want of feminine 
grace and softness. 

Her contentions with Vaneschi, the manager, 
occasioned many private quarrels and feuds. 

At the close of the season of 1763, Signora 
Mattei loft England, and Giardini and Mingotti 
again resumed the reins of opera government, 
and Mingotti sang in ‘ Cleonice,’ ‘ Siroe,* ‘ Enea 
e Lavinia ’ and ‘ Leucippe e Zenocrita.* She 
afterwards sang with considerable success in 
the principal cities of Italy, but she always re- 
garded Dresden as her home, during the life of 
the Elector Augustus. In 1772 she was settled 
at Munich, living comfortably, well received at 
court, and esteemed by all such as were able to 
appreciate her understanding and conversation. 

In 1787 Mingotti retired to Nouburg on the 
Danube, where she died. Her portrait in 

t St*e Hahmr ; and Burney, Prf^evt Statu (Germany), i. 167. 

2 ji'rom whose account most of these details are derived. 


crayons, by Mengs, is in the Dresden Gallery. 
It represents her, when young, with a piece of 
music in her hand ; and, if faithful, it makes 
her more nearly beautiful than it was easy for 
those who knew her later in life to believe her 
ever to have been. ‘ She is painted in youth, 
plumpness, and wnth a very expressive coun- 
tenance.’ The dog in Hogarth’s ‘ Lady’s Last 
Stake ’ is said to be a portrait of Mingotti’s 
dog. J. M. 

MINIM (Fr. blanche ; Ger. halhe Note, 
whence the American term Half-note ; Ital. 
minima). The half of a semibreve and equal 
to two crotchets. It is written J, and its rest is 
- , a block-stroke placed above a line of the 
stave : i.e, the inversion of the semibreve rest. 

MINNESINGER, or MINNESINGER, were 
the German counterpart of the troubadours, 
but of somewhat later date. They flourished 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, and were suc- 
ceeded by the Meistersingeb (g.v.). The 
Minnesinger were almost exclusively of noble 
or gentle birth, and to modern musicians, the 
names of Walthor von der Vogelweide, Wolfram 
von Eschenbach and Tannhauser are the most 
familiar, from the dramas of Wagner. The work 
of F. H. von der Hagen, A/iwwe.sdn( 7 cr (1838-56), 
is the best authority on the subject. The name 
implies that love was the principal subject dealt 
with in the songs of those knightly minstrels. 
(Roe Meistebsingeb ; Song, subsection Ger- 
many.) BIBIJOOHAPHY 

FansPRiOH Voot : Det Minruiangt FrilhUnff. Hit Bezeiehnung 
der Af^weiehungen von Lachmann und Uaupt und vnter BeifUgung 
ihrer Anmerkungen neu bearbeitet. Ed. 3. (Leipzig. ISriO.) 
Konrap Burdaou : Vber den Vrtprung dea mittelalierlirhen 
Mtnneaangs, JAebearomarts und Frauendienatea. (Berlin, 1918.) 
OOntukr Uase : Der Minneleieh Meiater Alejrandera und aetne 
Strllung in der mlttelaltrrliehen Muaik. Tp. 96. Halit' a. B., 
1921. (SachfllachPH Forschungainatitut fttr ueuere Bhllologie m 
Leipzig.) Alt-germanlsche Abt. IJeTt. 1. 

Aurnsn Rottauhoiier : Daa Taghom. Dichtungen und Melodien 
dea bayriach-baterreiehiaehen Hinneaanga. 3 Bde. (Bd. 1 cou 
Biots of Introduction.) (Vienna, 1922.) 

MIN OJA, Ambrogio {b. Ospitaletto, near 
Lodi, Oct. 2, 1752; d. Milan, Aug. 3, 1825), 
pupil of S. Anselmi, Lodi and Sala at Naples. 
From 1781-1801 he was maestro al cembalo 
(conductor) at La Scala Theatre, Milan, where 
ho produced his first opera in 1787. In 1 795 he 
was maestro al cembalo at Parma Theatre, after- 
wards maestro di cappella at La Scala Theatre 
and director of Milan Conservatoire. Ho com- 
posed masses and other church music, corona- 
tion music for Napoleon and music for members 
of his court, etc. ; orchestral and chamber 
music and a book of Solfeggi which are still 
largely used. He also wrote Letters on Singing 
(addressed to B. Asioli), which wore translated 
into German. The MS. of his Autobiography is 
in the Wm. Heyer Museum, Leipzig (Q.-L. ; 
lUemann), 

MINOR. When intervals have two forms 
which are alike consonant or alike dissonant, 
those are distinguished as major and minor* 
The minor form is always a semitone less than 
the major. 
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The consonances which have minor forms are 
thirds and sixths ; the dissonances are seconds, 
sevenths and ninths ; of these the minor thirds 
and sixths are the roughest of consonances, 
and the minor second is the roughest and the 
minor seventh the smoothest of Assonances. 

Minor scales are so called because their chief 
characteristic is their third being minor. Minor 
tones are less than major by a comma. (See 
Major ; Helmholtz ; Scale.) c. h. h. p. 

MINOR CANONS, priests in cathedrals and 
collegiate churches whose duty it is to super- 
intend the performance of daily service. They 
are not of the Chapter, but rank after the 
canons and prebendaries. They were formerly 
called vicars choral, and were originally ap- 
pointed as deputies of the canons for church 
purposes, their number being regulated by the 
number of the capitular members. Laymen 
were frequently appointed as vicars choral, but 
it is necessary that minor canons should be in 
Holy Orders. According to the statutes, they 
should also be skilled in church music. (Hook's 
Church Dictionary,) w. B. s. 

MINORE (Ital. minor) is used as a warning 
sign in music which changes suddenly into 
the tonic (or sometimes the relative) minor of 
the original key, and in which the change of 
signature might escape the observation of the 
performer. It is most commonly found, like its 
counterpart, Maogiore (g.v.), in variations, m. 

MINSTREL (Fr. meneirier). The name so 
vaguely used in modern romantic language as 
the equivalent of musician, had originally a far 
more definite signification. Its most probable 
derivation is from minister, and at first the 
minstrels seem to have been employed by the 
troubadours as their attendants, possibly in 
order to accompany them on some stringed 
instrument. Through all the development of 
music, the idea of an instrumental performer 
has clung to the name minstrel, who appears 
to have corresponded in the north of France to 
the jongleur of the south, and to have performed 
the same functions. The name minstrel has 
undergone no such debasing change of mean- 
ing as has been the fate of jongleur in its 
modem form of juggler. (See Song ; Trouba- 
dour.) M. 

MINUET (Fr. menuet ; Ger. Menueit ; Ital. 
memietto), a dance of French origin. The name 
is derived from the French menu (small), and 
refers to the short steps of the dance. According 
to some authorities it came originally from the 
province of Poitou, while others say that the 
first was composed by Lully. 

In its earliest form the minuet consisted of 
two eight-bar phrases, in 3-4 time, each of 
which was repeated ; sometimes beginning on 
the third, but more frequently upon the first, 
beat of the bar, and of a very moderate degree 
of movement. As a complement to the short 
movement, a second minuet was soon added. 


similar in form to the first, but contrasted in 
feeling. This was mostly written in 3-part har- 
mony, whence it received its name trio, a name 
retained down to the present time, long after the 
restriction as to the number of parts has been 
abandoned. A further enlargement in the form 
of the minuet consisted in the extension of the 
number of bars, especially in the second half of 
the dance, which frequently contained sixteen, 
or even more, bars, instead of the original eight. 
It is in this form that it is mostly found in 
the Suite. 

Suites. — In the works of the composers of the 
18th century, especially Handel and Bach, the 
minuet is by no moans an indispensable part of 
the suite. As compared with some other move- 
ments, such as the allemande, courante or 
sarabande, it may be said to be of somewhat 
infrequent occurrence. Its usual position in 
the suite is among the miscellaneous dances, 
which are to be found between the sarabande 
and the gigue, though we exceptionally meet 
with it in the third suite of Handel’s second 
set as a final movement, and with three varia- 
tions. In Handel, moreover, it is very rare to 
find the second minuet (or trio) following the 
first. On the other hand, this composer fre- 
quently gives considerable development to each 
section of the movement, as in the eighth suite 
of the second set, where the minuet (written, 
by the way, as is frequently the case with 
Handel, in 3-8 instead of 3-4 time) contains 
thirty-four bars in the first part, and seventy- 
one in the second. This piece has little of the 
character of the ordinary minuet excepting 
the rhythm. Handel also frequently finishes 
the overtures of his operas and oratorios with 
a minuet ; one of the best-known instances will 
be found in the overture to ‘ Samson.’ 

The minuets of Bach are remarkable for their 
variety of form and character. In the partita 
in Bb (No. 1) the first minuet contains sixteen 
bars in the first section and twenty-two in the 
second ; while the second minuet is quite in 
the old form, consisting of two parts of eight 
bars each. The minuet of the fourth partita 
(in D) has no trio, and its sections contain, the 
first eight, and the second twenty bars. In a 
suite for clavier in Eb (B.-G. xxxvi. p. 12) 
we find an early example of a frequent modem 
practice. The first minuet is in £b major, and 
the second in the tonic minor. It may be 
remarked in passing that Bach never uses the 
term ‘ trio * for the second minuet, unless it is 
actually written in three parts. In the fourth 
of the six sonatas for fiute and clavier we meet 
with another departure from the custom of the 
day which ordained that all movements of a 
suite must be in the same key. We here see 
the first minuet in C major, and the second in 
A minor — a precedent often followed in more 
modem works. Another example of the same 
relation of keys will be found in the fourth ol 
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so-called ‘ English Suites ’ — the only one 
which contains a minuet. Here the first minuet 
is in F and the second in D minor. Of the 
six French suites four have minuets, two of 
which are worth noticing. In the second minuet 
of the first suite the latter half is not repeated 
— very rare thing ; and in the third suite 
've meet with a genuine trio in three parts 
ihroughout, and at the end the indication 
‘ Menuet da capo.* Though it was always 
understood that the first minuet was to be 
repeated after the second, it is very rare at 
this date to find the direction expressly given. 
One more interesting innovation of Bach’s re- 
mains to be mentioned. In his great concerto 
in F for solo violin, two horns, three oboes, 
bassoon and strings, will be found a minuet 
with three trios, after each of which the minuet 
is repeated. (B.-G. xix. p. 27.) We shall 
presently see that Mozart, half a century later, 
did the same thing. 

The Symphoj^ic Minuet. — The historic im- 
portance of the minuet arises from the fact that, 
unlike the other ancient dances, it did not 
become obsolete, but continued to hold a place 
in the symphony (the descendant of the old 
suite), and in other large instrumental works 
written in the same form. The first composer 
to introduce the minuet into the symphony 
appears to have been Haydn ; for in the W'orks 
of this class which preceded his (those of 
C. P. E. Bach, Bammartini and others) we find 
only three movements. And even with Haydn 
(as also in many of the earlier works of Mozart) 
we find the minuet at first by no means of 
invariable occurrence. On the other hand, we 
sometimes see in the same work two minuets, 
each with a trio, one before and one after the 
slow movement. Examples w’ill be met with in 
Haydn’s first twelve quartets (opp. 1 and 2) 
and also in some of Mozart’s serenatas, diverti- 
menti, etc. (Kbchel’s Catalogue, Nos. 63, 99, 
204, 247 and others). 

While in general retaining the old form of the 
minuet, Haydn greatly changed its spirit. The 
original dance was stately in character, and 
somewhat slow. With Haydn its prevailing 
tone was light-hearted humour, sometimes even 
developing into downright fun. The time be- 
came quicker. While in the earlier works the 
most frequent indications are Allegretto^ or 
Allegro ma non tro'p'po, we find in the later 
quartets more than once a Presto (opp. 76 and 
77). These minuets thus become an anticipation 
of the Beethoven scherzo. Curiously enough, 
in one set of quartets, and in only one (op. 33), 
Haydn designates this movement ‘ Scherzando,’ 
in Nqs. 1 and 2, and ‘ Scherzo ’ in Nos. 3 to 6. 
As the tempo here is not more rapid than in the 
other minuets, it is evident that the term only 
refers to the character of the music, and is not 
used in the modem sense. As we learn from 
l^ohl’s Haydn (p. 332) that the composer care- 


fully preserved the chronological order of the 
quartets in numbering them, we are in a posi 
tion to trace the gradual development of the 
minuet through the entire series. We find one 
of Haydn’s innovations in some of the later 
works, in putting the trio into a key more 
remote from that of the minuet, instead of into 
one of those more nearly related (quartet in F, 
Op. 72, No. 2 — minuet in F, trio in Di? ; 
quartet in C, op. 74, No. 1 — minuet in C, trio 
in A major). This relation of the tonics was a 
favourite one with Beethoven. In only one of 
Haydn’s quartets (op. 9, No. 4) do we find a 
trio in three parts, though the name is always 
given to the second minuet. A curious de- 
parture from the ordinary form is to be seen in 
the quartet in Efcy, op. 2, No. 3. Here the trio 
of the second minuet has three variations, one 
of which is played, in.stead of the original trio, 
after each repetition of the minuet. 

It is no uncommon thing in the works of 
Haydn to meet with another variety of the 
minuet. The finales of his smaller works are 
often written in a ‘ Tempo di minuetto.’ Here 
the regular subdivisions of minuet and trio, 
sometimes also the double bars and repeats, are 
abandoned. In the piano sonatas and trios 
many examples will be met with. An instance 
of a similar movement by Mozart is furnished in 
the finale of his sonata in F for piano and violin. 
Haydn’s predilection for the minuet is further 
shown by the fact that in several of his sonatas 
in three movements the minuet and trio re- 
place the slow movement, which is altogether 
wanting. 

With Mozart the form of the minuet is identi- 
cal with that of Haydn ; it is the spirit that 
is different. Suavity, tenderness and grace, 
rather than overflowing animal spirits, are now 
the prevailing characteristics. It is in Mozart’s 
concerted instrumental works (serenatas, etc.) 
that his minuets must be chiefly studied ; they 
are singularly rare in his pianoforte composi- 
tions. Of seventeen solo sonatas, only two 
(those in E|:> and A major) contain minuets ; 
while out of forty-two sonatas for piano and 
violin, minuets are only found in four as inter- 
mediate movements, though in the earlier 
works a ‘ Tempo di minuetto ’ often forms the 
finale. In many of the earlier symphonies also 
we find only three movements, and even in 
several of the later and finer symphonies {e.g. 
Kochel, Nos. 297, 338, 444, 604) the minuet is 
wanting. On the other hand, in the serenades 
and divertimenti, especial prominence is given 
to this movement. Frequently two minuets 
are to be found, and in some cases (Kochel, Nos. 
100, 203, 250) three are to be met with. The 
variety of character and colouring in these 
minuets is the more striking as the form is ap- 
proximately the same in all. In the diverti- 
mento in D (Kochel, 131), for strings, flute, 
oboe, bassoon and four horns, there are two 
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minuets, the first of which has three trios and 
the second two. The first minuet in D major 
is given to strings alone ; the first trio (also in 
D major) is a quartet for the four horns ; the 
second (in G) is a trio for flute, oboe and bas- 
soon ; while the third (in D minor) is for the 
seven wind instruments in combination. After 
the last repetition of the minuet, a coda for all 
the instruments concludes the movement. The 
three trios are as strongly contrasted in musical 
character as in orchestral colour. Many similar 
instances might easily be given from the works 
of Mozart. 

To Beethoven we owe the transformation of 
the minuet into the Scherzo {q.v,). Still Beet- 
hoven does not entirely abandon the older 
minuet. Out of sixty-three examples of the 
minuet or scherzo (not counting those in com- 
mon time) to bo found in his works, seventeen 
are entitled ‘ Minuet,’ or ‘ Tempo di minuetto.’ 
Besides this, in two works (the piano and violin 
sonata in G, op. 30, No. 3, and the piano solo 
sonata in Eb, op. 31, No. 3) the tempo di 
minuetto takes the place of the slow move- 
ment ; in the sonata, op. 49, No. 2, it serves as 
finale (as with Haydn and Mozart) ; and in the 
sonata, op. 54, the first movement is a tempo 
di minuetto. In these minuets wo sometimes 
find a grace akin to that of Mozart (sonata, op. 
10, No. 3 ; septet), sometimes, as it were, a 
reflection of the humour of Haydn (sonata, op. 
22) ; but more often the purest individuality of 
Beethoven himself. In some cases a move- 
ment is entitled ‘ Mintiet ’ though its character 
is decidedly that of the scherzo {e.g. in the first 
symphony). The only one of the nine sym- 
phonies in which a minuet of the old style is to 
be seen is No. 8. 

The transformation of the minuet into the 
scherzo, just adverted to, has had an important 
influence on modern composers. In the large 
majority of works produced since the time of 
Beethoven, the scherzo has replaced its prede- 
cessor. B. P. 

The Dance in England. — Minuets began to 
ippear in English musical publications in the 
latter part of the 17 th century ; one is in 
Salter’s Gented Companion for the Recorder^ 
1683, and in the first half of the 18th century 
they were a feature in English dancing. The 
period of their greatest popularity here was 
from about 1730-70, owing, no doubt, to their 
court patronage. Annually, on the King’s 
birthday, a special minuet was composed for 
the occasion, and this with the other French 
dances was published in a small oblong volume 
issued yearly by such publishers as Walsh and 
Wright. Later, other music-sellers brought 
out similar yearly collections. The earliest of 
these issues of minuets with which the present 
writer is acquainted is for 1716, and the latest, 
Thompson’s, for 1791. After that date the 
decline of the minuet as a dance caused such 


yearly sets to bo abandoned. Though so 
greatly in favour, much of this minuet music 
was decidedly uninteresting, and as an example 
of the type common at the middle of the 18th 
century the following is appended ; it is notable 
as having been used at the Coronation ball of 
George the Third in 1761— 


The Coronation Minuet, 

From Thompson's Minuets for 17C2. 



Other minuets of greater musical quality 
were Martini’s; that from ‘Ariadne,’ F\)(>t’s, 
etc. ; these were in great favour for flute and 
fiddle pieces. r. k. 

MIOLAN, Marie Caroline F^lix, see 
Carvalho. 

MIREILLE, opera in 5 acts ; words by Carr6 
(from Mircio, a Provencal poem by Mistral) ; 
music by Gounod. Produced Theatre Lyriquo, 
Mar. 19, 1864 ; reduced to 3 a(.*t8, Dec. 15, 
1864, same theatre. In London, in Italian, 
5 acts, as ‘Mirella,’ Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
July 5, 1864. G. 

MISERERE, Psalm li. in the Hebrew and 
English reckoning, or 50th in the Latin, 
Miserere mei Deus, has special musical import- 
ance from its position at the end of the Office 
of Tenebrae {q.v.). 

There is reason to believe that the idea of 
adapting the Miserere to music of a more solemn 
character than that generally used for the 
Psalms, and thus making it the culminating 
point of interest in the service of Tenebrae, 
originated with Pope Leo X., whoso Master of 
Ceremonies, Paride Grassi, tells us that it was 
first sung to a P’auxbourdon in 1514. No trace 
of the music used on that occasion can now be 
discovered. The oldest example wo possess 
was composed in 1517 by Costanzo Festa, who 
distributed the words of the Psalm between 
two falsi- bordoni, one for four voices and the 
other for five, relieved by alternate verses of 
plain-song — a mode of treatment which has 
survived to the present day. Festa’s Miserere 
is the first of a collection of twelve, contained 
in two celebrated MS. volumes preserved 
among the archives of the Pontifical Chapel. 
The other contributors to the series were Luigi 
Dentice, Francesco Guerrero, Palestrina, Teofilo 
Gargano, Francesco Anerio, Felice Anerio, an 
anonymous composer of very inferior ability, 
Giovanni Maria Nanini,^ Sante Naldini, Rug- 
giero Giovanelli, and lastly Gregorio Allbgbi 

1 Nanini‘« work U little more *iiAn an adaptation of Palestrtnala 
with an additional verse for nln«> voices. 
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(q.v ,) — ^whose work is the only one of the twelve 
now remaining in use in the Papal Chapel. 
Later works by Tommaso Bai (produced 1714) 
and Giuseppe Baini (1821) have shared in the 
fame of Allegri’s Miserere as performed by the 
SisTiNB Choir (q.v.). w. s. r., rev. 

MISSA ; MISSA DE ANGELIS, see Mass. 

MISSON, Luis (6. ? Barcelona ; d. Madrid, 
Feb. 13, 1766), Spanish composer, inventor of 
the * Tonadilla.’ In 1748 he was admitted to 
the royal orchestra as a player on the flute and 
hautboy, and he soon gained a reputation for 
virtuosity, especially on the flute. He became 
conductor in 1756. The first tonadilla dates 
from 1757. It is a duet between the landlady 
of an inn and an itinerant Bohemian, and was 
so suc(iessful that it was followed by many 
others, for various numbers of voices and 
written by various composers. Misson takes as 
his subject some simple scene of popular life 
(usually in Madrid) and draws out of it all the 
music of which the scone is capable. His writing 
is strongly national, and inspired by popular 
songs (c.gr. Seguidillas) ; his works are genre- 
pictures, the musical counterpart of the paint- 
ings and tapestries of Goya. 

The Bibl. del Ayuntamionto, Madrid, con- 
tains four MS. scores of Misson, including ‘ Lo 
que puede verso . . .’ (for 5 v.), which may be 
translated ‘ Things soon in the street on a public 
holiday.’ Misson also composed 3 comic operas 
(Zarzuelas (lost)), and 6 sonatas for flute and 
bass (Library of the Duke of Alba, Madrid). 

MITJANA Y GORDON, Rafael (6^ Malaga, 
Dec. 6, 1869; d. Stockholm, Aug. 15, 1921), 
Spanish diplomat and musical historian. He 
studied music with Pedroll and Saint-Saens ; 
but his importance lies less with his operatic 
works (e.g. ‘ La Buena Guarda ’) than with his 
historical research. A far better writer than 
Pedrell, hardly less learned, and more accurate, 
he was able to give a (dearer account of the 
course of Spanish musical history, while his 
diplomatic appointments enabled him to dis- 
cover in foreign libraries new information of 
groat importance. He was particularly fortu- 
nate in his discoveries in Sweden, where ho 
found and described an unknown Cancionero 
(song-book) dating from the mid- 16th century : 
‘ Villancicos de diversos autores* (2-5 v.), printed 
at Venice by H. Scotus, 1556 (Univ. Lib., 
Upsala). He also discovered two early and un- 
known secular cantatas by Morales {q.v,)^ and 
published a catalogue of printed music at 
Upsala. He was responsible for the Spanish vol. 
of the End. du Conservatoire (Paris, Delagrave) ; 
but owing to unforeseen causes his MS., 
dated 1914, was only printed in 1919. Many 
printers^ errors remained uncorrected, especi- 
ally in the musical illustrations, while the in- 
dispensable index and table of contents were 
omitted. The final results of his researches 


will be found in the following, published sub- 
sequently : 

Entudios Bobre alRunod mdslcos espafioles del eiglo X VI. Madrid, 
1918. (Includlug Moraleii and Victoria.) 

Don Fernando de las Infantas. Madrid, 1018. 

Francisco (Juerrero. Madrid, 19*22. 

He also wrote valuable articles on seciilai 
music in Spain in the 16th and 17th centuries 
for the Revista de Filologia Espanola, and a 
short life of Morales. This, however, has not 
yet been published. j. b. t. 

MIXED CADENCE, see Cadence (II.), 
section (3). 

MIXED MODES. Writers on plain-song 
apply this term to tonalities which embrace 
the entire compass of an Authentic Mode in 
combination with that of its plagal derivative 
(sec Modes, Ecclesiastical). w. s. r. 

MIXED VOICES, the English term for a 
combination of female and male voices, as 
opposed to Equal Voices {q.v.), which denotes 
male or female voices alone. o. 

MIXOLYDIAN MODE (Lat. modus mixo- 
lydins ; modus angelicus), the seventh of the 
Ecclesiastical Modes, see Modes, Ecclesi- 
astical. 

MIXTURE, an organ stop ordinarily fur- 
nished with from two to five comparatively 
small pipes to each key. It is compounded 
of the higher-sounding and therefore shorter 
members of the ‘ foundation ’ and ‘ mutation ’ 
classes of stops, combined or ‘ mixed,’ and 
arranged to draw together, as in practice they 
are seldom required to be used separately. The 
Mixture represents or corroborates the higher 
consonant harmonic sounds suggested by nature, 
and in the bass produces tones to the third or 
fourth octave above the unison or chief founda- 
tion tone. As the musical scale ascends the 
higher harmonics become weak and inaudible 
to the ear ; hence in a Mixture stop it is 
customary to discontinue the higher ranks as 
they ascend, one or more at a time, and insert 
in lieu a rank of lower tone than was previously 
in the stop, but appearing as a separate stop. 
This alteration is called a ‘ break,’ A Full 
Mixture is generally of three ranks, consisting 
of the follomng intervals in relation to the 
unison : 15, 19, 22, or c'\ g", when c is 
struck. (See Mutation and J. J. Wedgwood’s 
Dictionary of Organ Stops.) E. J. h. 

MIZLER (MIT.SLER) VON Kolof, Lorenz 
Christoph (b. Heidonheim, Wurtemberg, July 
25, 1711 ; d. Warsaw, Mar. 1778), was educated 
at the Gymnasium of Anspach and the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. He was one of Bach’s 
scholars. In 1734 he became a magistrate, and 
was generally a cultivated and prominent person. 
His claim to perpetuity is his connexion with 
the * Association for Musical Science,’ which he 
founded at Leipzig in 1738 and kept together. 
Amongst its members were Handel, Bach 
and Graun. Bach composed a 6-part canon 
and the canonic variations on * Vom Himmel 
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hoch * as his diploma pieces. Mizler edited a 
periodical, the N eu~eroffnete Musik-Bibliothek 
(1739-54), wrote a treatise on Thorough-bass, 
Die Anfangsgrunde des General basses, in which 
he seems to have pushed the connexion of music 
and mathematics to absurdity. (See Spitta, 
Bach, Engl, trans. hi. 22-25.) Ho translated 
Fux’s Qradus into German (1742). (See Q.-L, 
for other works.) G. 

MLYNARSKI, Emil (6. Kibarty, Poland, 
July 18, 1870), orchestral conductor, studied 
as a violinist under Auer in St. Petersburg 
and became second conductor and director of 
symphony concerts at Warsaw (1893), and 
succeeded to the senior conductorship both of 
the Opera and of the Warsaw Philharmonic 
Society (1901-05). In 1907 he conducted 
orchestral concerts with the London Symphony 
Orchestra {q.v.), and in 1910 he took charge of 
the Scottish Orchestra {q.v.), with which he 
did much important work. Later (1919-22) 
ho returned to Poland and resumed the director- 
ship of the Opera and of the Conservatoire at 
Warsaw. 

Among his more important compositions are 
a concerto in D minor for violin and orchestra 
and a symphony in F, * Polonia.* o. 

MOCK DOCTOR, The, see MijDECiN malgrIs 
LUi, Le. 

MOCQUEREAU, Dom Andr^: (6. Tessoualle, 
near Chollet, Maine-et-Loire, June 6, 1849), 
a French Benedictine, entered the Solesmes 
monastery in 1875, after solid musical study. 
He founded the PaUographie musicale, a 
monumental publication intended to spread 
the knowledge of the liturgical chants of the 
Catholic Church in aU their forms and in all 
epochs. In order to complete the melodic 
restoration, Dom Moequoreau published before 
the prefaces to the volumes of the Paleographic 
a number of theoretical and practical works on 
the traditional rules for the performance of 
the Gregorian chant: UArt gregorien ; Petit 
traite de psalmodie ; Meihode de chant gr^orien 
(1899); Le N ombre musical grigorien ou 
Rythmique gregorienne (1908). F. rK 

MODERATO, ‘ in moderate time,’ or ‘ mod- 
erately.’ This direction is used either singly 
as a mark of time, or as qualif3dng some other 
mark of time, as Allegro moderate, or Andante 
moderato, when it has the result of lessening the 
force of the simple direction. Thus Allegro 
moderato will be slightly slower than Allegro 
alone, and Andante moderato slightly faster 
than Andante. m. 

MODERNE, Jacques, also Grand Jacques 
(on account of his stoutness) or * Pinguento,’ 
probably from his birthplace (?) in Istria ; early 
16th-century musician ; maitre de chapelle at 
Notre Dame du Confort at Lyons, where he 
established a music-printing business and pub- 
lished between 1532-67 several books of masses, 
motets, chansons, including motets and chan” 


sons of his own composition which appear to be 
lost {Q.-L . ; Riemann). 

MODES, ECCLESIASTICAL. All medieval 
art- music is based upon a system of eight modes. 
This system is the result of a long, intricate 
and controverted history ; and it will be best 
explained by an historical method of treatment 

History — The Greek System. — The first 
question that arises is with regard to the anti- 
quity of the modes. It has been taken for 
granted that when ancient Greek writers such 
as Plato and Aristotle speak of certain Uar~ 
moniai (ap/xovLai) distinguished by Greek tribal 
names as Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian, etc., they 
are referring to modes such as were in use in the 
later Middle Ages under those names. In the 
article Greek Music reasons have been given to 
prove that this is a false assumption, and to show 
that the groups of notes described as Dorian, 
Phrygian, etc., by the Greek writers of classical 
times were distinguished from one another by 
pitch and grouping, and not, properly speaking, 
by tonality. 

Now the medijBval modal system is one 
which depends on ditlorenccs of tonafity, and is 
comparatively indifferent to pitch. The history 
of the mediicval modes is therefore, to a con- 
siderable extent, the history of the evolution of 
tonality. Tonality may be defined as the musi- 
cal character belonging to a mode or a melody 
by reason of the mutual relation of the notes 
employed. It is determined chiefly by three 
things, ( 1 ) the range and sequence of the notes, 
and their relation to the two fixed points of (2) 
the Dominant, and (3) the Final. 

The early Greek Harmoniai or groupings of 
notes and totrachords were experimental in 
character. One of them proved to be more 
valuable than all the rest, viz. the Octave- 
system (see Monochord). It came, in theory 
at any rate, to supersede all the others, though, 
they being no doubt associated with particular 
instruments, continued to bo in practical use 
long after theory had advanced beyond them. 
This Octave-system represented only one form 
of tonality. Variety was provided not by differ- 
ences of tonality but by differences of genus 
(y^vos), the enharmonic, the chromatic and the 
diatonic genera. (See Greek Music.) In the 
diatonic genus (which alone need be taken into 
account for the present purpose) the tonality 
may be roughly described as that of the modern 
minor scale or mode, for the series of notes pre- 
sented tones and semitones in the following 
order ascending 

TSTTSTT I TSTT, etc. 
equivalent to the white notes of the pianoforte 
from A upwards. 

A reader unaccustomed to the modes and the 
idea of tonality will realise what this implies by 
contrasting the TSTTSTT series of intervals 
of the modem minor scale or mode, with the 
familiar TTSTTTS series of the modem 
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major scale or mode. This Greek diatonic 
system, standing as it did alone, afforded no suffi- 
cient opportunity for any idea of differences in 
tonality. Yet even so the Greeks began to see 
that the character of a melody depended upon 
its reference to a given note of the series. The 
fixed note in their series of notes was the Mese 
(ixiar)), the central note, which served as the 
hinge or meeting-point for the two conjunct 
tetrachords of the Octave-system (E-e), or in 
later days for the two octaves of the Perfect 
System (A-a). (See Monochord.) Thus Aris- 
totle called attention {Probl. xix. 20) to the way 
in which the character of a melody depended 
upon the relation of its notes to the constantly 
recurring Mese. Here are the first signs of the 
sense of tonality, and of a Mese or Dominant ; 
but they are only rudimentary as yet. 

The llarmoniai and their designations fell 
into the background as the advance was made 
first towards the Octave-system and then the 
Perfect System ; thereupon that sense of pitch 
to which the early Greeks attached so much 
significance, was satisfied in a new way, viz. 
by transposing the Octave-system to different 
pitches. When thus set at a special pitch it 
was called t6vos ; and it was natural to give 
to these various t6poi the same designation 
which had previously been employed to denote 
pitch, viz. Dorian, Lydian, etc. 

Thus when the old (Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, etc.) Harmoniai or groups went out 
of vogue, there came up in their place the 
(Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc.) Tonoi, each 
formed by transposing the Octave-system to 
the Dorian, the Phrygian, the Lydian, etc., pitch. 
At this point there appeared upon the scene 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a pupil of Aristotle 
(fl. c. 310), the author of many developments 
in musical theory. He noted the indefiniteness 
of the old use of the designations Dorian, Phry- 
gian, etc., and gave them a definite pitch. He 
made out a scheme of thirteen Tonoi, placing 
one on each semitone of the octave, and he 
attached to each some one of the old designa- 
tions. The enumeration is found in two forms 
in the writings of Cleoneides, a disciple of 
Aristoxenus; his own account is not extant. In 
the one form thirteen designations are used, in 
the other only eight, five of them being utilised 
for a pair of Tonoi. 


1 (highest). Hypermlxolydlaa 




IX 

12 . 


}■ 


is (lowest). 


Mlxolydlen 

Lydian 

Phrygian 

Dorian 

Hypolydlan 

Hypophrygian 

Hypodorlan 


Mese. 

• Hypennixolydian or Hyper- 
Phrygian. 

dS Mixolydtan or Hyperlonian. 

d Hyperdorian. 

Lydian. 

e iSolian. 

S Phrygian. 

at Ionian. 

5 Dorian. 

Clt Hypolydian. 

Q Hypoaeolian. 

Hypophrygian. 

F Bypolonlan. 

B Hypodorlan. 


At a later date the Aristoxeneans raised the 
number to fifteen by adding a Hyperlydian and 
a Hyporasolian ; the Tonoi thus fell into three 
groups of five each, the upper group distin- 
guished by the prefix Hyper and the lower by 
the prefix Hypo. 

This system of Tonoi or keys remained the 
chief feature of Greek musical theory for the 
next 600 years. It provided only for one 
tonality or mode, viz. that represented by the 
Octave-system, or later by the Perfect System 
of two octaves ; but it provided for it at every 
possible pitch. (See Vol. II. pp. 444-7.) Mean- 
while advances were being made towards a 
fuller sense of tonality and towards the modal 
system. 

Aristoxenus himself was active in this direc- 
tion. He showed that as there are in the dia- 
tonic genus three different species of tetrachord 
possible, viz. those represented by the formulas 
T T S, T S T and S T T, so there are seven 
possible species of octave. In the writings of his 
followers (his own treatise unfortunately breaks 
off at this point) these are thus described : 

1. BTTBTt“t{ ^ Mixolydiaa. 

2. TTBTT^TS { 

5. TBTT”TST { I 

4.STT“TBTT } (E-e) Dori^z. 

J. TT “T8TT8 { “lX° n *“ I Hrpolydiaa, 

6. T ">1 S T T 8 T { “?e?e° Hypophe,. 

7. “TSTTBTT { J (o— fl'> Hypodorlan. 

These seven octaves were distinguished from 
one another in range and sequence of intervals ; 
so far they exliibited the first element of 
tonality. But they were not distinguished from 
one another by difference of Mese or Dominant, 
and there is as yet no idea of a Pinal. The not-e 
Mese ( —a) acted as Dominant throughout, and 
this accounts for the designations. Mixoh dian, 
signifying high pitch, is given to No. 1 because 
it has its Mese at the highest point, Lydian at 
the next highest, and so on. The position is 
marked above by Thus the designations 
Mixolydian, Lydian, etc., here appear in inverse 
order as compared with their use for the Tonoi 
or keys. The contradiction is more apparent 
than real. In each case it is the Mese that 
determines the sense of pitch. In the Tonoi, 
being transpositions of the scale, the Mese 
varies actually in pitch just as all the other 
notes of the Tonos vary in pitch ; and the 
highest Tonos in range is the highest also in 
pitch. In the Seven Species of Octave, how- 
ever, being mere sections of a fixed scale, the 
Mese is at a fixed pitch, and only varies rela- 
tively to the other notes of the octave. Conse- 
quently the octave which is the lowest in range 
gives the effect of the highest pitch, since its 
melodies group round the Mese, which is at the 
top of the Octave ; conversely, the octave 
which has the highest range gives the effect of 
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low pitch, because of the prevalence of its lowest 
note. In other words, the designations are 
given to the Tonoi in regard to the actual pitch 
of the Mese, but to the Seven Species of Octave 
in regard to the relative pitch of the Mese 
(see Vol. II. p. 443). 

This doctrine of the Seven Species of Octave 
remained without further development among 
the disciples of Aristoxenus until the advent 
of Ptolemy in the middle of the 2nd century 
A.D. Differences of pitch were now felt to bo 
of less importance, and distinctions of species 
were more highly appreciated ; the consequence 
was that interest was transferred from the 
Tonoi or keys, which merely gave the same 
scale at different pitches, to the Seven Octaves, 
which represented different species. Ptolemy 
reduced the Tonoi to seven in number, equating 
them to the Seven Species of Octave, and using 
transposition as a way of setting all the species 
at a uniform pitch, but with varying signatures. 
When this was done it was natural to ascribe to 
each species a Mese of its own, which should be 
a real Mese or middle note of the octave, exer- 
cising the same function with regard to it that 
the original Mese exercised with regard to the 
original (Dorian) octave of the Perfect System. 
This necessitated the double nomenclature de- 
scribed in Vol. II. p. 447. According to the 
new method (^ara Qcclv) each species of octave 
could have a Mese as its central note, a Nete as 
its highest note, and so on. As each octave thus 
acquired its own Mese, which was not as for- 
merly in a varying position but always the 
central note, the inverted series of denomina- 
tions formerly given to the octaves became 
inappropriate, and the series of names was at- 
tached to the Seven Species of Octavo in the 
same order in which it was attached to the 
Tonoi and not in the inverse order. 

Thus Ptolemy’s Seven Octaves, which we may 
now begin to call modes because they are dis- 
tinguished by their tonality and valued accord- 
ingly, may be set down in tabular form thus : 
First as seven modes varying in pitch, but each 
formed of a section of the Perfect System or white 
notes of the pianoforte. 

Meae. 

l(higheat). Mlxolydlaa d \ “ParaneteDlezcug-N ^ 

I niennn. 5 

2. . . Lydian (G-ff) e \ g Uiezeugme- 

I M/ non. ^ 

5. . . Phrygian (P— /) h ->ParamMe. -ig 

4 . . . Dorian (E — a | 'g 

6. . . Hypolydian (D — d) O I cj ’ k: Lichanon Meson. 

6. . . Hypophryiflan (C — c) FI «= Parhypate Meson. 

7. . . Hypodorfan (B — 6) E' =Hypate Meson. ' 

Secondly, reduced by the system of Tonoi to 
uniform pitch but varying in signature : 


below a Proslambanomonos or disjunct note to 
make up the octavo, thus repeating again the 
process which had taken place years before in 
the extension downwards of the two lower con- 
junct tetrachords of the Perfect System (see 
Monochord) ; and the old names of the notes 
in the octave were reapplied to each mode in 
slightly altered form, thus : Proslambano- 
menos, Hypato. Parhypate, Lichanos, Mese, 
Parhypate, Lichanos, Nete. 

The main results of these changes were as 
follows : (1) The Seven Species of Octavo of the 
theorists became seven practicjal working inodes,^ 
distinguished from one another essentially by 
their different sequence of intervals, and only 
incidentally by difference of pitch. (2) The 
Mese became the regular Dominant of the mode : 
and (3) the modes ranged a note lowTr than they 
had previously done ow ing to the addition of the 
Proslambanornenos. Thus the Dorian mode is 
found to have its seat as ever in the octave from 
E upwards, with a as its Mese or Domiijant : but 
it now descends to D. Similarly the Phrygian 
has 6 for its dominant and E for its low'cst note: 
while the Lydian has c and F, the Mixolydian 
d and G. 

So far it has been possible to trace the evolu- 
tion of the modal system in the writings of the 
theorists. Tw’o out of three chi(;f features of 
tonality have emerged, viz. (1) the range and 
succession of the intervals in each mode, and (2) 
the idea of the Dominant. Hitherto, however, 
there is no sign of any id(*a of the importance 
of the Final, which is the third (diief ingredient 
of tonality. The conception of the Dominant is 
traceable back as far as xVristotle, but tht) signifi- 
cance of the closing note of a melody had not as 
yet been scientifically recognised, at any rate by 
the theorists. At this point in the evolution 
the series of writers on the theory of music, 
who have hitherto been our guides, to all intents 
and purposes comes to an end. No Greek 
writers arc forthcioming after the 4th century 
A.D. until Bryennius in the I4th ; the Latin 
writers do little to fill the gap, at any rate until 
the 9th. Bo(*thius, Cassiodorus and Martianiis 
Capella in the 5th and 6th centuries are of 
little value, as they merely repeat, after the 
manner of an encyclopaedist, such informa- 
tion as they derived from the Greek writers. 
Happily at this date, wdien the theorists fail, 
there becomes available for the Western history 
a large collection of actual musical compositions 
in which the further evolution of the modal 
system may bo traced. 



lydiaii. 


Lydiau. 



Hypolydian. Hypo- 
phryKian. 



The successors of Ptolemy, as it appears from The Roman School.— The developments in 
the late Byzantine writer Bryennius, came to the West between the 6th and the 9th centuries 

^ard each of these modes as a pair of conjunct , ^ Hn..rmixoi,du. Hod. 

tetrachords meeting in Mese ; they then added thiu making eigin. 
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are bound up with tho great music school 
{Schola Cantorum) of Rome. They go forward 
in silence ; for it is only when the Roman chant 
reaches the Frankish Empire that the silence is 
broken by fresh writings of theorists, called forth 
here, as in tho case of the Liturgy, by the new 
ways recently imported from Rome. The early 
Roman Church was pre-eminently Greek in 
character and personnel, therefore its church 
music was not different in this respect from the 
Roman secular music which clung closely to tho 
Greek traditions. From tho 6th century on- 
ward the music school of tho Roman Church 
grew in importance and organisation ; and, 
even when Greek ceased to bo the liturgical 
language of the Roman Church, there is no 
rt'ason to think that any break came in the 
continuity of tho Greek tradition so far as the 
music was concerned. The bulk of the so-called 
Gkeoorian Music was composed in these 
surroundings, and whatever importations there 
were at this period from outside were from 
Greek sources. It is therefore to be expected 
that the theory that lies behind the Gregorian 
music should prove to be in line with the Greek 
traditions. For a full discussion of the char- 
acter of this music the reader is referred to tho 
article Plain-song ; but one or two points 
must be taken into account hero. 

The bulk of the music falls into two classes, 
and is either responsorial or antiphonal in its 
style. Now the responsorial music, which is 
the older class of the two, is characterised by a 
Dominant note, which serves as tho note on 
whi{;h the greater part of the text is recited; but 
it sets no great store on the Final. It therefore 
corresponds with tho state of development 
alrtiady reached and expounded. The anti- 
phonal style w^as of later introduction, coming 
from the East in the 4th century. Here the Final 
is of greater moment, for the antiphon consists of 
a melody which has no reciting note, and in 
which, therefore, tonahty is largely determined 
by the close. It is safe, therefore, to suppose 
that with tho progress of the antiphonal style 
there went along a growth in tho conception and 
importance of the Final. Meanwhile a transfor- 
mation from simple to elaborate music was tak- 
ing place, as musical proficiency grew within the 
Roman School. The responsorial class of music 
was more affected by it than the antiphonal. 
The elaborate embroideries which decorated the 
chant of tho Graduals and other Responds 
tended to obscure the primitive reciting note ; 
the Final, however, was only brought into greater 
prominence by the process of elaboration. Con- 
sequently, as the music grew more ornate, 
tonality came to depend more upon the newly 
conceived Final and less upon the older con- 
ception of the Dominant. This change is one 
which may safely be said to have come about 
during this intervening period from tho 6th to the 
84h centuries in which the theorists are silent. 


A more difficult change to account for is that 
by which the so-called ‘ plagal ’ modes came into 
existence in their mediaeval form. The germ of 
them is clearly discernible in the prefix ‘ Hypo,^ 
which characterised the lowest three of the Seven 
Modes. But in Ptolemy’s time these were not 
accounted of a different class from tl*e rest ; 
they had the same general character {mutaiis 
mutandis ) ; and the prefix merely denoted that 
they were each in pitch a fourth below the mode 
with tho corresponding designation. The medi- 
aeval plagal modes took from these their names 
and ranges, but they had not their independ- 
ent position and other characteristics. Each 
plagal mode depended upon tho corresponding 
authentic mode ; it had the same Final, and was 
so closely related to it that, when the modes 
came to be denoted by numbers, it was at first 
thought more natural to put the two under one 
number, only distinguishing them from one 
another by the term ‘ Authentic ’ and ‘ Plagal.’ 
Thus the Greeks reckoned them as four pairs ; 
but tho Latins, as they emancipated them- 
selves from Greek influence, came to denote 
them by the numbers from one to eight. 

Iflt. First Mode / Authentic (Dorian) D — d a D 

lind. I Planal (Ilypodorlan) A — a F D 

3rd. Second Mode 1 Authentic (Phrygian) E — 0 b E 

4th. t i’lagal (llypophrygian) B — b a E 

fith. Third Mode 1 Authentic (Lydian) F— / e F 

6th. I Plagal (Hvpolydian) (. 5 — c a P 

7th. Fourth Mode I Authentic (Mixolydlan) G — g d 0 
8th. \ Plagal (Hypomlxolydian) D — d e G 

This arrangement of eight modes in four pairs 
must be subsequent to the evolution of tho idea 
of the Final ; for it is the Final that is made 
the main fink between each pair of modes. It 
also seems to be sub.sequent to the decay of the 
Dominant in importance ; for while tho Domi- 
nants of the authentic modes keep to the old 
lino as being the Mese of the mode, those of 
tho plagal modes are determined only with 
reference to the corresponding authentic Domi- 
nant, being normally a third lower. 

It is further to be observed that a new mode 
has been added to the seven, viz. tho Hypomixo- 
lydian (quite unlike tho previous one of that 
name), which occupies tho same octave as the 
Dorian, but in the new condition of things is 
entirely unlike it in any other respect. 

There is also conceived to be a structural 
difference between authentic and plagal. The 
extra note that was added to the two conjunct 
tetrachords in the form of a Proslam banomenos 
(see above) came to be regarded, when tho old 
Greek tetrachordal system faded, as forming 
with tho lower tetrachord of the two a penta- 
chord or fifth ; consequently, each authentic 
mode was looked upon as a pentachord with a 
tetrachord above it. This pentachord it shared 
with its plagal brother; and thus a plagal mode 
was conversely viewed as a tetrachord with a 
pentachord above it. In the former case the 
Dominant (or * Media * as the Latins called it. 
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^fxiari) was the hinge or meeting-point of the 
two, and in the latter case the Final. 

Table of Eioiit Modes. 

1st Mode. Primus or Authcntus Prntus. 

D E F G a 6 c d 

e -- M 


* 

2im 1 Modo. Secundns or Plagius Protus, 
A D C D E F G a 



This brief analysis tends to show that, though 
the exact genesis of the dual system of authen- 
tic and plagal modes cannot be traced, it pro- 
ceeded along very natural lines, and arrived at 
a very convenient and symmetrical result. The 
development still went on under the Greek 
fiBgis, as the terminology would alone be suffi- 
cient to prove. Its date is a matter of more 
difficulty. The earliest literary mention of the 
system of eight modes, or Octoechos as the 
latest Greeks called it, is found in a table given 
in some editions of Boethius ; but as there is 


no mention of it in the text it must be taken 
to be a later addition. The next mention is 
to be found in a passage of Alcuin of the end 
of the 8th century, whore the system is spoken 
of as a matter of common knowledge. Among 
Greek writers (so far as they have been ex- 
plored) an even greater conspiracy of silence 
prevails.^ So literary evidence is entirely 
wanting. The history of the Schola Cantorum 
suggests the 6th or 7th century as a suitable 
date for such a settlement ; and this view of 
the case is amply borne out by an examination 
of the Gregorian music itself. 

The older class, the responsorial music, de- 
mands in its highly elaboratt^d form an eight- 
mode system. The Responds of the Hours, 
though they use various reciting notes for the 
Respond, employ normally for the ‘ Verse * 
one of eight sot formulas corresponding to the 
modes. Similarly in the antiphonal music 
there are the eight Gregorian tones corre- 
sponding also to the modes. (See Psalmody.) 
These two facts alone are enough to prove 
that the music, as we now have it, presupposes 
the eight-mode system. Now there are many 
Unes of evidence that converge to show that 
the main bulk and nucleus of this music is to 
be dated as belonging to the 6th century. A 
persistent tradition ascribes the final regulation 
of it to St. Gregory (690-604). Tho festivals 
and other occasions for which tho music was 
written are as a rule earlier than his date ; and 
the festivals of later origin differ markedly 
from the pre-Gregorian festivals in having bor- 
rowed music instead of original music provided 
for them ; this is especially the case in regard 
to the Mass. Further, the text of the Latin 
Bible employed is an ancient one that was for 
most purposes superseded in the 6th and 6th 
centuries. These and other considerations all 
point in the same direction. From them it may 
be concluded, though with some considerable 
hesitation owing to the difference of views 
among students of the question, that the eight- 
mode system lay behind the great plain -song 
compositions that form the musical corpus of 
the Western Church ; and must, therefore, have 
arisen at least as early as the 6th century. 

Fbankish Theorists ; Ninth Century. — 
When literary evidence as to the modes again 
becomes available in the Carlovingian era, the 
system is regarded as an old-established tradi- 
tion, Greek theory still holds the field, and 
Aurelian, the first of a new group of writers 
that gives any full discussion or statement of 
the modes, quotes Greek teachers as his 
authorities. In fact the theory was already so 
ancient that some of it was no longer intelli- 
gible to the Greek teachers, and the actual 

1 If It were poMible to discover what was the Octoechos of the 
Greek (vburch, say In the days of St. John of Damascus, we should 
probably have the clue to the fonnulntion of the system of the 
Ecclesiastical Modes ; but the Greek Church has losi the system, 
and only preserves a conventional distinction, not a modal on* 
in Itc Ootoeohoe. Failing the Boat, we turn back to the 
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iiractice of liturgical singers had in some respects 
moved away from it. One of the dijSioulties, 
cnerofore, that confronted the Franks, as new 
disciples of the Cantilena JRomanaf was that 
of reconciling the practice and the theory ; 
indeed, we owe the treatises written in the 9th 
century, by such writers as Aurelian, Regino 
and Odo, to the fact that such discrepancies 
existed, and that the Franks desired to 
reconcile them. 

It will be weP to sum up what was clear 
and fixed at this important epoch before going 
on to discuss what was doubtful or what was 
changing in practice. 

(1) The Greek Perfect System was the basis 
of all. This gave the following possibilities. 














rABCDEFGottltbc d t f g a' 


The range was ample for vocal purposes ; it 
was even extended on occasions one further 
note downwards (</d» and several notes up- 
wards ; while the use of the h gave an oppor- 
tunity not only for transposition but also for 
obtaining some variety by the use of an acci- 
dental. Moreover, by combining transposition 
and the use of the b some further chromatic 
effects could bo obtained, and were in fact 
employed. 

(2) This range was subdivided into totra- 
chords, and this arrangement accorded with the 
position of the eight modes, for the lowest 
tetrachord comprised tho four lowest limits of 
the plagal modes : the next comprised the four 
Finals, and was always so described ; the third 
in fact comprised the four Dominants (Meso) 
of tho authentic modes, but it was not so 
described. 

(3) The doctrine of the Final was very clearly 
held, though tho doctrine of tho Dominant had 
almost entirely dropped out of sight. 

t4) The distinction between authentic and 
plagal was clearly drawn in theory, though it 
was being found a difficult task to draw the 
fine in practice. No tradition survived as to 
tho origin of tho distinction, (The fable that 
8t. Ambrose made the authentic modes and St. 
Gregory the plagal is of much later date.) It 
is only supposed that the plagal were devised 
to include the melodies of lower range, and no 
significance is attached to the difference of 
dominant between the authentic and plagal. 

Yet even with all these four points clear, 
there remained much for the new musicians to 
do in the way of exposition and development of 
the modal system. They had before them 
(1 ) a great collection of masterpieces which had 
been in use two hundred years and more, (2) an 
eight-mode system of Greek origin and unknown 
antiquity, which even their Greek teachers 
could not fully explain, and (3) works of 
theorist^ (such as we have already had in 


review) extending only down to the 6th or 6th 
century and exhibiting the theory at an in- 
choate stage of development. 

The works of Boethius and the rest of the 
theorists were, so far as the modes went, far 
more a source of mystification than of en- 
lightenment. Valiant and clumsy attempts 
were made by the writers of the 9th and 10th 
centuries to reconcile the earlier with the later, 
the past theory and tho actual practice (e.g. 
in the nomenclature of the modes) ; but they 
only resulted in much confusion both at the 
time and since. When, however, this element 
is eliminated from their writings, there remains 
a real development and a true exposition of the 
modal system to be found even in tho earliest 
of the Frankish writers ; and when once Guide 
d’ Arezzo had had the courage to say that * the 
book of Boethius is of no use to singers, but 
only to philosophers,’ emancipation had come, 
and the road of progress lay open to future 
generations. 

Tho chief features of the modal system which 
wo have already brought to light, e.g. the 
combination of pentachord and tetrachord in 
tho authentic, and its inversion in tho plagal, 
were duly expounded by these writers. They 
have also tho credit of having resisted an 
attempt to make twelve modes instead of eight; 
they rightly pointed out that twelve were quit© 
unnecessary, granted the power to transpose 
and the use of tho 6b. They laboured to 
expound and maintain the real tonal in- 
dependence of the modes ; and tliis in itself 
was no easy task in the days before Guido when 
the singers had in the neums no absolute guide 
as to the intervals and notes which they were 
to sing. 

Tho chief innovation for which this period 
was responsible w’as the change of the Dominant 
of the third mode from the dubious note b to 
c; it took place in tho 10th or 11th century, 
and, though the improvement was universally 
accepted in theory and the innovation was 
adopted in the most prominent position pos- 
sible, i.e, in the case of the reciting note of the 
third tone, which thenceforward w'as c not 6, 
the change was never carried out thoroughly, 
and plenty of traces of tho old us© of b as 
Dominant have survived. 

The main difficulties that the writers of this 
period had to face lay in two very practical 
directions, and were caused by a change in 
practice. Both tho antiphons and the responds 
had ceased to be used in tho old way, and much 
trouble was caused to the singers in conse- 
quence. In many of the responds the custom 
had arisen of repeating, after the vers© or 
verses, only the latter part of the respond itself 
instead of the whole. It thus became necessary 
to lay down rules for the establishing of a 
proper musical relation between the end of the 
verse and the opening notes of the repeat* A 
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•imilar process of shortening had caused the 
antiphon to be repeated no longer after each 
verse of the psalm, but only once or twice in 
the course of the psalmody. Now the endings 
of the tones had always been carefully adapted 
so as to fit on to the opening phrases of the 
antiphons ; but when the repetition of the 
antiphon decayed, this close intimacy was no 
longer so necessary. This change of custom 
affected also the view taken of the tonality of 
the antiphon. As originally used, its opening 
phrase was all-important ; and it was assigned 
to this or that mode (and associated therefore 
with this or that tone) according to the char- 
acter of its opening. When, however, it came 
to be used rarely, or only once at the end of the 
psalm, the end of the antiphon and its Final 
became far more important than its opening ; 
consequently, according to the newer plan, its 
tonality w'as determined no longer by its 
incipit but by its last note. 

The difficulty with the Responds was soon 
settled once for all, by making, whore necessary, 
some slight but permanent accommodation in 
the music ; but the other difficulty was a more 
or less permanent one ; the mediaeval tonals 
oontinued to offer varying solutions of it, and 
out of it there grow such further developments 
of modal theory as the settlement of the 
Absolute Initials (see Initials, Absolute), i.e, 
the notes in each mode on which a melody 
may begin. 

The development that produced the sequences 
(see Sequence) entailed a further modification 
in the modal theory that went far to break 
down again the distinction between authentic 
and plagal. In many cases the sequence- 
melodies were written, as it were, in two 
registers; their compass, therefore, exceeded the 
normal limits assigned to any one mode by the 
theorists of the 10th to 12th centuries (who in 
this respect were much more strict than the 
original writers of the music had been) ; it then 
became usual to regard them as being both in 
the authentic and in the corresponding plagal 
mode. 

Later iNFiiUBNCES. — This was the last 
modification of any great moment that plain- 
song brought to the theory of the modes. Such 
other modifications as came to it between the 
12th and the 16th centuries were due principally 
to two other causes, (1 ) the invasion of popular 
music or the sjnrit of folk-song, and (2) the 
growth of harmonised and measured music. 

The tonality that was congenial to folk-song 
especially in France was one that had always 
been uncongenial to the classical plain-song, 
viz. the scale which resulted from the uniform 
use of the 6b with the fifth and sixth modes, 
and is identical with the modem major scale or 
mode. This pair of modes had always been 
^he least used of all the four ; without the flat, 
there was too much tiitone in it, even for 


mediaeval ears that were not so sensitive in that 
respect as modern ones ; with the flat, the mode 
did not much differ from the fourth pair except 
in having a semitone below the final, i.e. in 
possessing a leading note, which from the point 
of view of unharmonised music was rather a 
disadvantage than an advantage. The major 
scale, however, is the joy of folk-song ; and, as 
such, it tended to invade the art-music and 
even to claim a place cheek by jowl with the 
severe ecclesiastical plain-song. 

This tendency was still further emphasised 
by the growing art of harmony. When at last 
the perfect close was invented it became the 
centre of the harmonic art, and the leading note 
became a necessity. The F mode with 6b ana 
the C mode without it, became favourites ; other 
modes had to submit to chromatic alteration in 
the interests of harmony. For a surj)risingly 
long time the feeling for the old tonality was so 
strong that this alU'ration had to be disguised 
(see Musica Ficta), yet it was clear that 
eventually it W'oiild have to yield before the 
steady pressure of the advancing art of harmony. 
The period of the rise of harmony is thus the 
period of the decay of the old tonality, and of 
the modal system. The ancient modes gradually 
disappeared until only the major and minor 
modes remain. A good deal of richne^ss in 
melodic beauty w'as sacrificed in the process, 
and modern melody, even with all its ohromatio 
freedom, has not such a wide range of variety 
as the old modal system afforded. No one will 
doubt that the gains in harmony more than 
compensated for the losses in melody ; but it 
must be emphasised that all was not clear gain. 

The modal system as handled and transformed 
by the pioneers of modern harmony is a matter 
of far less interest, for all was in a continual 
state of transition ; and though at certain 
points a halt seems to be called and a permanent 
interest stirred by the genius of Dunstable, or 
of the groat Flemings, or Palestrina and his 
contemporaries, yet from the point of view of 
harmony the old modal system cannot bo re- 
garded as anything else but a slavery, from 
which it was desirable that the polyphonic school 
should work its escape as soon as possible. 

In the closing stages of the decay an attempt 
was made to revive the proposal to reckon 
twelve (or oven fourteen ) modes. (See Dodeoa- 
CHORDON.) There was much more to bo said 
for this from the point of view of polyphony in 
the 16th century than there had been in the 
9th from the point of view of plain -song ; but 
the modes were then a vanishing quantity, and 
the enumeration is only misleading if it k 
applied to the classical plain -song of earlier 
days. The Renaissance sent the musicians 
back afresh to the old writers on musical theory, 
but the attempts of Gafori and his followers 
to combine the old and new were as little suc- 
cessful in the 16th century as they had been 
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in the 9th ; they added nothing but some fresh 
elements of confusion to the theory of the 
modes. 

The following tables of the fourteen modes 
as given by Glaroanus may be compared with 
the table given above to represent the eight 
modes of the mediaeval plain-song : 

Dorian. Phrygian. 


medianyal music, OcTaert has also put fonrard a view of the wolutlo* 
of the medieval modes out of the ancient In his Mtlopte antique. 
Ghent, 1895 — book of great value even to those who cannot 
accept hla theories. Another view, also based on Wcstphal, is 
Riven by Ualsser in his Sysl&me musical de I'^glise Qrecquc (Uome, 
1901). The account given above differs entirely from these as 
regards the medusval period, and follows Monro and Macran as 
regards the earlier history. Sec Obekk Music. ^ 

The Modes in Polyphonic Music. — 
Besides its Pinal and Dominant, every 
Lydian. 



Hyperjpolian (rfijortod). Ionian. 



riyptirithjygiaii (rejected). Hypoioiiiau. 


The following are the eight representative 
melodies (or Neuins) devised in the later 
Middle Agi\s in order to show off the special 
characteristics of each mode ; 
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mode is distinguished by two other highly 
characteristic notes — its Mediant and Partici- 
pant. 

The Mediant — so called from its position 

2 . 
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Bibu. — T he ancient authorities are enumerated In the article 
headed Rcrivtorkb. Among modem writers the following may 
be named. Greek Music — Westphal, Harmonik und Melopcie der 
Chrieehen, 1H63, and Gevaert, JiUtoire df la musiqus d'antiquit^, 
Ghent, 1875 and 1881 These writers and their followers are 
tliposed bv Monro, The Modes of Ancient (ireek Music, Oxford, 1894, 
and Macran, Harmonies of An<lo2entM, Oxford, 1902. As regards 


between the Final and Dominant — is always the 
third of the scale in the authentic modes, unless 
that note should happen to bo B, in which case 
0 is substituted for it. In the plagal modes 
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its position is less uniform. The Participant 
is an auxiliary note, generally in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Mediant in authentic 
modes, and, in the plagal forms, coincident 
with the Dominant of the corresponding authen- 
tic scale. Some modes have a second Partici- 
pant ; and one has a second Mediant, which, 
however, is not very frequently used. 

Each mode is also influenced by certain notes, 
called its modulations or cadences, which are of 
two kinds. To these are added two or more 
subsidiary notes, called conceded modulations 
{modulationes concessae)^ among which wo often 
find the inverted seventh, i.c. the seventh taken 
an octave lower than its true pitch, and, conse- 
quently, one degree below the natural compass 
of the scale. 

Upon one or other of these modulations, either 
regular or conceded, every phrase of every 
melody must begin and end, subject only to tw'o 
further restrictions : (i.) The first phrase must 
begin on one of a somewhat less ample series of 
notes, called the Absolute Initials ; (ii.) The last 
phrase can only end on the Final of the mode. 

The following table shows the Compass, Final, 
Dominant, Mediant, Participant, Regular and 


Conceded Modulations, and Absolute Initials of 
every mode in the series, including the Lociian 
and Hypolocrian, which, in spite of their mani- 
fest imperfection, have sometimes been used 
in secular music. 

In order to ascertain the mode in which a 
plain-song melody is written, observe the last 
note, which will, of course, show the required 
Final. Should the compass of the melody lie 
between that Final and its octave, the mode 
will be authentic. Should it lie between the 
fifth above and the fourth below, it will be 
plagal. Should it extend throughout the entire 
range, from the fourth below the Final to the 
octave above it, it will be mixed. Should there 
be a B flat at the signature, it will indicate 

1 The Inverted 7th. « Plaffal Modes. 

» The Bth above the Final. 

* Rarely tised in an Absolute Initial. 

s Used as an Absolute Initial chiefly in polynbonlo mtuio. 

• The lowest note of the Mode. 


that the mode has been transposed ; and the 
true Final will then lie a fourth below the 
written one. For example, the plain - song 
melody ‘ Angelus autom Domini ’ has no B flat 
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at the signature. Its last note is G, the Mixo- 
lydian Final. Its compass lies between the 
fifth above that note and the second below it. 
It is, therefore, in the Eighth, or Hypomixo- 
lydian Mode ; and, as its range falls two degrees 
short of the full downward range of the scale, it 
belongs to the class of imperfect melodies. 

To ascertain the niodo of a polyphonic com- 
position, examine the last note in the bass. 
This will be the Final. Then, should the range 


of the canto fermo — which will almost always 
be found in the tenor — -He between the Final 
and its octave, the mode will be authentic. 
Should it lie between the fifth above and the 
fourth below, it will bo plagal. Should there 
bo a B flat at the signature, it will show that 
the mode has been transposed ; and the true 
Final will then lie a fourth below the last base 
note. Thus, Palestiina’s motet, ‘ Dies sancti- 
ficatus,* has no B flat at the signature. The 
last note in the bass is G. The compass of the 
canto fermo, as exhibited in the tenor, Hos, 
almost entirely, between that note and its 
octave. The motet, therefore, is in the 
seventh, or Mixolydian Mode. The same com- 
poser’s Missa, * Aeterna Christi munera,’ has a 
B flat at the signature, and is, therefore, trans- 
posed. The last note in the bass is F, the 
fourth below which is C — ^the Ionian l^ak 


Modulations. 

I 

Regular. Conced'd. 


JSfumberi. 

Namaa of tho JUodea. 

Range. 

Fin. 

Bom. 

Med. 

Part. 

Mod. Oon. 

Abaolute InitiaJa. 

I. 

Dorian. 

D— D 

D 

A 

P 

O 

Ci. K 

Cl. 1). F. G. A. 

u.* 

Uypodorian. 

A— A 

D 

F 

E 

A. AS 

c. o 

A. e. D. B*. F 

III. 

Phryf^an 

K— K 

E 

C 

O 

A. B 

DJ. F 

B. F. 0*. 0 

IV.» 

Hypophrygian. 

B— B 

E 

A 

G 

C. F 

D. B8 

C. 1). E. P. 0*. A4 

V. 

Lydian. 

F— F 

P 

C 

A 

0 

B. D. E 

K. A. C 

VI.« 

Hypolydlan. 

c— c 

P 

A 

D 


Bi, O. B (o) 

C. 1>4. F 

VII. 

1 Mixolydian. 

0—0 

O 

D 

C 

A 

B. E 

G. A* B. C. D 

vin.« 

Hy pnmlxolydian. 

D— D 

O 

C 

F. A 

D 

B. D8 

O. D. P. 0. A. C 

TX. 

pollan. 

A— A 

A 

E 

0 

D8 

a». B 

Qi. A. C. D. E 

x.« 

Hypossollau. 

K— E 

A 

I C 

B 

E. KS 

G. D 

E. O. A. B4. C 

f XI. 

Locrian. 

B—B 

B 

0 

D 

F 

Al. 0 

B. (7*. D.a ) 

1 xn.t 

Hypolocrian. 

F—F 

B 

E 

D 

0 

A. F8 

a. A. B. O. B*. E < » 

XIII. (or XI.) 

Ionian. 

O—C 

C 

G , 

B 

D 

F. A. B 

C. DS. E. O 

XIV. (or XII.)a 

Uypolonian. 

O— (i 

C 

B 1 

A 

08 

Fi. D. F 

C. D5. G. A 
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The compass of the canto fermo^ in the tenor, 
lies between the transposed Final and its 
octavo. Consequently, the Mass is in the 
Thirteenth or Ionian Mode, transposed. 

According to strict law, it is as necessary for 
the canto fermo to end on the Final of the 
mode as the bass ; but, when the last cadence 
is a very elaborate one, it frequently contents 
itself with just touching that i»ote, and then 
glancing off to others, after the manner of what 
we should now call a coda. (See Polyphony.) 

In order to accommodate the range of ‘ un- 
equal ’ voices, it constantly happens that the 
treble and tenor are made to sing in an au- 
thentic mode, while the alto and bass sing in a 
plagal one, and vice versa. In these cases the 
true character of the mode is always decided by 
the compass of the canto fermo. w. s. R. 

MODULATION is the process of passing out 
of one key into another. 

In classical harmonic music, especially in its 
instrumental branches, it is essential that the 
harmonies should be grouped according to their 
keys ; that is, that they should be connected 
together for j>eriods of appreciable length by a 
common relation to a definite tonic or keynote. 
If harmonies belonging essentially to one key 
are irregularly mixed up with harmonies which 
are equally (?haracteristic of another, an im- 
pression of obscurity arises ; but when a chord 
which evidently belongs to a foreign key follows 
naturally ui)on a series which was consistently 
characteristifs of another, and is itself followed 
consistently by harmonies belonging to a key to 
which it can bo referred, modulation has taken 
place, and a new tonic has supplanted the former 
one as the centre of a new circle of harmonies. 

Three Tvpes. — The various forms of process 
by which a new key is gained are generally 
distributed into three classes — Diatonic, Chro- 
matic and Enharmonic. The first two are 
occasionally applied to the ends of modulation 
as well as to the means. That is to say. Dia- 
tonic would bo defined as modulation to relative 
keys, and Chromatic to others than relative. 
This appears to strain unnecessarily the moan- 
ing of the terras, since Diatonic and Chromatic 
apply froperly to the contents of established 
keys, and not to the relations of different 
shifting ones, except by implication. 

Moreover, if a classification is to be consistent, 
the principles upon which it is founded must be 
uniformly applied. Hence if a class is distin- 
guished as Enharmonic in relation to the means 
(as it must be), other classes cannot safely be 
classed as Diatonic and Chromatic in relation to 
ends, without liability to confusion. And lastly, 
the term Modulation itself clearly implies the 
process and not the result. Therefore in this 
place the classification will be taken to apply to 
the means and not to the end — to the process 
by which the modulation is accomplished and 
not the keys which are thereby arrived at. 


(1) The Diatonic forms, then, are such as are 
effected by means of notes or chords which are 
exclusively diatonic in the keys concerned. 
Thus in the following example (Bach, Wohlt. 
Clav. Bk. 2, No. 12) : 



the chord at * indicates that F has ceased to be 
the tonic, as it is not referable to the group of 
harmonies characteristic of that key. However, 
it is not possible to tell from that chord alone 
to what key it is to be referred, as it is equally 
a diatonic harmony in either Bb, Eb or ; 
but as the chords which follow all belong con- 
sistently to A*^, that note is obviously the tonic 
of the now key, and as the series is Diatonic 
throughout it belongs to the Diatonic class of 
modulations. 

(2) The Chromatic is a most ill-defined class of 
modulations ; and it is hardly to bo hoped that 
people will over bo sufficiently careful in small 
matters to use the term with anything approach- 
ing to clear and strict uniformity of meaning. 
Some use it to denote any modulation in the 
course of which there appear to be a number 
of accidentals — which is perhaps natural but 
obviously superficial. Others again apply the 
term to modulations from one main point to an- 
other through several subordinate transitions 
which touch remote keys. The objection to this 
definition is that each step in the subordinate 
transitions is a modulation in itself, and as the 
classification is to refer to the moans, it is not 
consistent to apply the term to tlie end in this 
case, even though subordinate. There are further 
objections based upon the strict meaning of the 
word Chromatic itself, w'hich must be omitted for 
lack of space. This reduces the limits of chro- 
matic modulation to such as is effected through 
notes or chords which are chromatic in relation 
to the keys in question. Genuine examples of 
this kind are not so common as might be sup- 
posed ; the following example (Beethoven, op. 
31, No. 3), whore passage is made from Ej? to C, 
is consistent enough for illustration : 
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(3) The Enharmonic, which tends to be more 
and more conspicuous in modern music, is such 
as turns mainly upon the translation of intervals 
which, according to the fixed distribution of 
notes by equal temperament, are identical, into 
terms which represent different harmonic rela- 
tions. Thus the minor seventh, 0-E, appears 
to be the same interval as the augmented sixth 
G-E# ; but the former belongs to the key of C, 
and the latter either to B or Fj;, according to 
the context. Again, the chord which is known 
as the diminished seventh is frequently quoted 
as affording such groat opportunities for modula- 
tion, and this it does chiefly enharmonically ; 
for the notes of which it is composed being at 
equal distances from each other can severally be 
taken as third, fifth, seventh, or ninth of the root 
of the chord, and the chord can bo approached 
as if belonging to any one of these roots, and 
quitted as if derived from any other. 

Enharmonic treatment really implies a differ- 
ence between the intervals represented, and this 
is actually perceived by the mind in many (;ases. 
In some especially marked instances it is prob- 
able that most people with a tolerable musical 
gift will feel the difference with no more help 
than a mere indication of the relations of the 
intervals. Thus in the succeeding example the 
true major sixth represented by the A^-F in (a) 
would have the ratio 5 : 3 ( — 125 : 75), whereas 
the diminished seventh represented byGjJ-Fqin 
(6) would have the ratio 1 28 : 75 ; the former is 
a consonance and the latter, theoretically, a 
rough dissonance, and though they are both re- 
presented by the same notes in our system, the 
impression produced by them is to a certain 
extent proportionate to their theoretical rather 
than to their actual constitution. 




Hence it appears to follow that in enharmonic 
modulation we attempt to get at least some of 
the effects of intervals smaller than semitones ; 
but the indiscriminate and ill-considered use of 
the device will certainly tend to deaden the 


musical sense, which helps us to distinguish 
the true relations of harmonies through their 
external apparent uniformity. 

Salient Devices. — ^A considerable portion 
of the actual processes of modulation is effected 
by means of notes which are used as pivots. 
A note or notes which are common to a chord 
in the original key and to a chord in the key to 
which the modulation is made, are taken ad- 
vantage of to strengthen the connexion of the 
harmonies while the modulation proceeds ; as 
in the following modulation from Gjt major to 
B major in Schubert’s Fantasie- Sonata, op. 78. 



This device is found particularly in transitory 
modulation, and affords peculiar opportunities 
for subtle transitions. Examples also occur 
where the pivot notes are treated enharmonic- 
ally, as in the following example from the 
chorus ‘ Sein Odom ist schwach * in Graun’s 
‘ Tod Jesu ’ : 






These pivot-notes are, however, by no means 
indispensable. Modulations are really governed 
by the same laws which apply to any succession 
of harmonies whatsoever, and the possibilities of 
modulatory device are in the end (‘hiofly de- 
pendent upon intelligible order in the progres- 
sion of the parts. It is obvious that a large 
proportion of chords which can succeed each 
other naturally — that is, without any of the 
parts having melodic intervals which it is next 
to impossible to follow — ^will have a note or 
notes in common ; and such notes are as useful 
to connect two chords in the same key as they 
are to keep together a series which constitute a 
modulation. But it has never been held indis- 
pensable that successive chords should be so 
connected, though in earlier stages of harmonic 
music it may have been found helpful ; and in 
the same way, while there were any doubts as 
to the means and order of modulation, pivot- 
notes may have been useful as leading strings, 
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but when a broader and freer conception of the 
nature of the modern system has been arrived 
at, it will be found that though pivot-notes 
may be valuable for particular purposes, the 
range of modulatory device is not limited to 
such successions as (jan contain them, but only 
to such as do not contain inconceivable pro- 
gression of parts. As an instance, we may take 
the progression from the dominant seventh of 
any key to the tonic chord of the key which is 
represented by the flat submediant of the 
original key : as from the chord of the seventh 
on G to the common chord of Ah ; of which we 
have an excellent example near the beginning 
of the Leonora overture. No. 3. Another re- 
markable instance to the point occurs in the 
trio of the third movement of a quartet of 
Mozart’s in Br>, as follows : 


^ « I J Ifttc. 


Kt’y I)i?. 1 


, , ,j '.j j I 

I Vi/ Kpv( 1 Minor. 


Other examples of modulation without juvot- 
notcs may be noticed at the beginning of Bcct- 
novcn’s Egmont overture, and of his sonata 
In E minor, op. 90 (bars 2 and 3), and of 
Wagner’s ‘ (hittordammerung ’ (bars 9 and 10). 

An impression appears to have been prevalent 
with some theorists that modulation ought to 
proceed through a chord which was common to 
both the keys between which the modulation 
takes place. The principle is logical and easy 
of application, and it is true that a great number 
of modulations are explicable on that basis ; but 
inasmuch as there are a great number of ex- 
amples which are not, even with much latitude 
of explanation, it will bo best not to enter into a 
discussion of so complicated a point in this 
place. It will bo enough to point out that the 
Wo principles of pivot-notes and of ambiguous 
pivot-chords between them cover so much 
ground that it is not easy to find progressions in 
which either one or the other docs not o(u;ur — 
and even though in a very groat majority of 
instances one or the other may really form the 
bond of connexion in modulatory passages, the 
frequency of their occurrence is not a proof of 
their being indispensable. The following pas- 
sage from the first act of ‘ Die Meistersingor ’ is 
an exam]>le of a modulation in which they are 
both absent : 



The real point of difficulty in modulation is 
not the manner in which the harmonies belong- 


ing to different keys can be made to succeed om 
another, but the establishment of the new key, 
especially in cases whore it is to be permanent. 
This is effected in various ways. Frequently 
some undoubted form of the dominant harmony 
of the new key is made use of to confirm the 
impression of the tonality, and modulation is 
often made through some phase of that chord 
to make its direction clear, since no progression 
has such definite tonal force as that from 
dominant to tonic. Mozart again, when ho felt 
it necessary to define the new key very clearly, 
as representing a definite essential feature in 
the form of a movement, often goes at first 
beyond his point, and appears to take it from 
the rear. For instance, if his first section is in 
C, and he wishes to cast the second section and 
produce what is called his second subject in the 
dominant key G, instead of going straight to G 
and staying there, ho passes rapidly by it to its 
dominant key D, and having settled well down 
on the tonic harmony of that key, uses it at last 
as a dominant point of vantage from which to 
take G in form. The first movement of the 
quartet in C, from bar 22 to 34 of the allegro, 
will serve as an illustration. Another mode is 
that of using a series of transitory modulations 
betw'eon one permanent key and another. This 
servos chiefly to obliterate the sense of the old 
key, and to make the mind open to the impres- 
sion of the now one directly its permanency be- 
comes apparent. The plan of resting on the 
dominant harmony for a long wffiile before 
passing definitely to the subjects or figures 
which are meant to characterise the new key is 
an obvious means of enforcing it ; of which the 
return to the first subject in the first movement 
of Beethoven’s Waldstein sonata is a strong 
example. In fact insistence on any character- 
istic harmony or on any definite group of 
harmonies which clearly represent a key is a 
sure moans of indicating the object of a modula- 
tion, even between keys which are remote from 
one another. 

In transitory modulations it is less imperative 
to mark the now key strongly, since subordinate 
keys are rightly kept in the background, and 
though they may be used so as to produce a 
powerful effect, yet if they are too much in- 
sisted upon, the balance between the more 
essentic^and the unt'ssential keys may be up- 
set. But even in transitory modulations, in 
instrumental music especially, it is decidedly im- 
portant that each group which represents a key, 
however short, should be distinct in itself. In 
recitative, obscurity of tonality is not so objec- 
tionable, as appears both in Bach and Handel ; 
and the modern form of melodious recitative, 
which often takes the form of sustained melody 
of an emotional cast, is similarly often associ* 
ated vdth subtle and closely woven modulations, 
especially when allied with words. Of recita- 
tive forms which show analogous freedom of 
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modulation in purely instrumental works, there 
are examples both by Bach and Beethoven, 
as in an adagio in a toccata in D minor and 
the Fantasia Cromatica by the former, and 
in the introduction to the last movement 
of the Ab pianoforte sonata (op. llO) of the 
latter. 

When transitory modulations succeed one 
another somewhat rapidly they may well be 
difficult to follow if they are not systematised 
into some sort of appreciable order. This is 
frequently effected by making them progress by 
regular steps. In Mozart and Haydn especially 
we meet with the simplest forms of succession, 
which generally amount to some such order as 
the roots of the chord falling fifths or rising 
fourths, or rising fourths and falling thirds 
successively. The following example from 
Mozart's 0 major quartet is clearly to the 
point : 



Bach affords some remarkably forcible ex- 
amples, as in the chorus * Mit Blitzen und 
Donner’ in the Matthew Passion, and in the 
last movement of the fantasia for organ in G 
(B.-G. zxxviii. p. 81), in which the bass pro- 
gresses slowly by semitones downwards from 
GH to D. A passage quoted by Marx at the end 
of the second volume of his Kompositionslehre 
from the ‘ Christe Eleison ’ in Bach*s A major ^ 
Mass is very fine and characteristic ; the suc- 
cession of transitions is founded on a bass which 
progresses as follows : 


« i Ct I T 
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etc. 


In music of a later date a common form 
is that in which the succession of key-notes 
is by rising or falling semitones, as in the 
following passage from the first movement 
of the Eroica Symphony : 



Of this form there are numerous examples in 
Chopin, as in the latter part of the ballade in 
Ah, and in the prelude in the same key {No. 
17). Beethoven makes use of successions of 
thirds in the same w^ay ; of which the most re- 
markable example is the largo which precedes 
the fugue in the pianoforte sonata in Bb, op. 
106. In this there are fully eighteen successive 
stops of thirds downwards, most of them minor.^ 
This instance also points to a feature which is 
important to note. The successions are not 
perfectly symmetrical, but are purposely dis- 
tributed with a certain amount of irregularity 
BO as to relieve them from the obviousness 
which is often ruinous to the effect of earlier 
examples. The divisions represented by each 
step are severally variable in length, but the 
sum total is a complete impression based upon 
an appreciable system ; and this result is far 
more artistic than the examples where the form 
is BO obvious that it might almost have been 
measured out with a pair of compasses.* 

This point leads to the consideration of an- 
other striking device of Beethoven’s, namely, 
the use of a caesura in modulation, which serves 
a similar purpose to the irregular distribution of 
successive modulations. A most striking ex- 
ample is that in the prestissimo of the pianoforte 
sonata in E major, op. 109, in bars 104 and 
106, where he leaps from the major chord of 
the supertonic to the minor of the tonic, 
evidently cutting short the ordinary process of 
Bupertonic, dominant and tonic ; and the effect 
of this sudden irruption of the original key and 
subject before the ordinary and expected pro- 
gressions are concluded is most remarkable. In 
the slow movement of Schumann’s sonata in G 
minor there is a passage which has a similar 
happy effect, where the leap is made from the 
dominant seventh of the key of Db to the tonic 
chord of C to resume the first subject, as 
follows : 


s For Cinr Fnuick’* faroorlte modulation by thlrdn me France, 


> Piunewlons by whoie-tonM mutt notr be added to tbe other 
aequential modulations enumerated here. Bee Harmony, Ex. 46. 
In this phrase Parry, writing In 1880, has suggested a line of 
criticism peculiarly applicable to the whole-tone progression wbiob 
became a faahlonimle eUehi with composers after 1900. o. 


I BeeB.-a.ylU.61. 
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An Historical Survey. — In the study of 
the art of music it is important to have a clear 
idea of the manner in which the function and 
resources of modulation have been gradually 
realised. It will be best, therefore, at the risk 
of going occasionally over the same ground 
twice, to give a short consecutive review of the 
aspetit it presents along the stream of constant 
production. 

To a modern ear of any musical capacity 
modulation appears a very simple and easy 
matter, but when harmonic music was only 
beginning to bo felt, the force even of a single 
key was but doubtfully realised, and the 
relation of different keys to one another was 
almost out of the range of human conception. 
Musicians of those days no doubt had some 
glimmering sense of a field being open before 
them, but they did not know what the problems 
were which they had to solve. It is true that 
even some time before the beginning of the 
17th century they must have had a tolerably 
good idea of the distribution of notes which we 
call a key, but they probably did not regard it 
as an important matter, and looked rather to 
the laws and devices of counterpoint, after the 
old polyphonic manner, as the chief means by 
which music was to go on as it had done before. 
Hence in those great polyphonic times of 
Palestrina and Lasso, and even later in some 
quarters, there was no such thing as modulation 
in our sense of the word. They wore gradually 
absorbing into their material certain accidentals 
which the greater masters found out how to use 
with effect ; and those being incorporated with 
the intervals which the old church modes 
afforded them, gave rise to successions and 
passages in which they appear to us to wander 
with uncertain steps from one nearly related 
key to another ; whereas in reality they were 
only using the actual notes which appeared to 
them to be available for artistic purposes, 
without considering whether their combinations 
were related to a common tonic in the sense 
which we recognise, or not. Nevertheless, this 
process of introducing accidentals irregularly 


was the ultimate means through which the art 
of modulation was developed. For the musical 
sense of these composers, being very acute, 
would lead them to consider the relations of the 
new chords which contained notes thus modified, 
and to surround them with larger and larger 
groups of chords which in our sense would be 
considered to be tonally related ; and the very 
smoothness and softness of the combinations to 
which they were accustomed would ensure a 
gradual approach to consistent tonality, though 
the direction into which their accidentals turned 
them was rather uncertain and irregular, and 
not so much governed by any feeling of the 
effects of modulation aa by the constitution of 
the ecclesiastical scales. Examples of this are 
given in the article Harmony ; and reference 
may also be made to a pavin and a fantasia by 
our great master, Orlando Gibbons, in ‘ Par- 
thenia,’ republished in the ‘ Tresor des pianistes,* 
in Pauer’s ‘ Old English Music,* and (fantasia 
alone) in Dannreuther’s Ornamentation^ In 
these there are remarkably fine and strong 
effects produced by means of accidentals ; but 
the transitions are to modem ideas singularly 
irregular. Gibbons appears to slip from one 
tonality to another more than six times in as 
many bars, and to slide back into his original 
key as if he had never been away. In some of 
his vocal works he presents broader expanses of 
distinct tonality, but of the power of the effect 
of modulation on an extended scale he can have 
had but the very slightest possible idea. About 
his time and a little later in Italy, among such 
musicians as Carissimi and Cesti, the outlines 
of the modern art were growing stronger. 
They appreciated the sense of pure harmonic 
combinations, though they lost much of the 
force and dignity of the polyphonic school ; 
and they began to use simple modulations, and 
to define them much as a modem would do, 
but with the simplest devices possible. Through- 
out the 17th century the system of keys was 
being gradually matured, but their range w'^as 
extraordinarily limited, and the interchange of 
keys was still occasionally irregular. Corelli, 
in the latter part of it, clearly felt the relative 
importance of different notes in a key and the 
harmonies which they represent, and balanced 
many instrumental movements on principles 
analogous to our own, though simpler ; and the 
same may be said of Couperin, who was his 
junior by a few years ; but it is apparent that 
they moved among accidentals with caution, 
and regarded what we call extreme keys as 
dangerous and almost inexplorable territoyy.^ 

In the works of the many sterling and solid 
composers of the early part of the 18th century, 
the most noticeable feature is the extraordinary 
expanse of the main keys. Music had arrived 
at the opposite extreme from its state of a 

1 The limitations of keyboard tnsirumenta tuned on a lyiitem ol 
unequal Tbmtkuambkt (<t.v.) acoouuted to some extent for thia. 
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hundred years before ; and composers, having 
realised the effect of pure tonality, were content 
to remain in one key for periods which to us, 
with our different ways of expressing ourselves, 
would be almost impossible. This is in fact 
the average period of least modulation. Handel 
is a fairer representative of the time than Bach, 
for reasons which wiU be touched upon presently, 
and his style is much more in conformity with 
most of his contemporaries who are best known 
in the musical art. We may take him, therefore, 
as a type ; and in liis works it wiU be noticed 
that the extent and number of modulations 
is extremely limited. In a large proportion of 
his finest choruses he passes into his dominant 
key near the beginning — partly to express the 
balance of keys and partly driven thereto by 
fugal habits ; and then returns to his original 
key, from which in many cases he hardly stirs 
again. Thus the whole modulatory range of 
the Hallelujah Chorus is not more than frequent 
transitions from the tonic key to the key of its 
dominant and back, and one excursion as far as 
the relative minor in the middle of the chorus, 
— and that is all. There are choruses with a 
larger range, and choruses with even less, but 
the Hallelujah is a fair example to take, and 
if it is (!arefully compared with any average ex- 
ample of the 19th century such as Mendelssohn’s 
* The night is departing,’ in the ‘ Hymn of 
Praise,’ or ‘ 0 great is the depth,’ in ‘ St. Paul,’ 
or the first chorus in Brahms’s Requiem, a very 
strong impression of the progressive tendency of 
modem music in the matter of modulation will 
be obtained. In choruses and movements in 
the minor mode, modulations are on an average 
more frequent and various, but stiU infinitely 
less free than in modern examples. Even in 
such a fine example as ‘ The people shall hear,’ 
in ‘Israel,’ the apparent latitude of modulation is 
deceptive, for many of the changes of key in 
the early part are mere repetitions ; since the 
tonalities range up and down between E minor, 
B and Fjt only, each key returning irregularly. 
In the latter part it is true the modulations 
are finely conceived, and represent a degree 
of appreciation in the matter of relations of 
various keys, such as Handel does not often 
manifest. 

Allusion has been made above to the practice 
of going out to a foreign key and returning to 
the original again in a short space of time. This 
happens to be a very valuable gauge to test the 
degrees of appreciation of a composer in the 
matter of modulation. In modern music keys 
are felt so strongly as an element of form, that 
when any one has been brought prominently 
forward, succeeding modulations for some time 
after must, except in a few special cases, take 
another direction. The tonic key, for instance, 
must inevitably come forward clearly in the 
early part of a movement, and when its import- 
ance has been made sufficiently clear by insist- 


ence, and modulations have began in othei 
directions, if it were to be quickly resumed and 
insisted on afresh, the impression would bo that 
there was unnecessary tautology ; and this 
must appear obvious on the merest external 
grounds of logic. The old masters, however, 
must, on this point, bo judged to have had but 
little sense of the actual force of different keys 
as a matter of form ; for in a largo proportion of 
examples they were content to waver up and 
dowui between nearly related keys, and con- 
stantly to resume one and another without order 
or design. In the ‘ Te gloriosus ’ in Graun’s To 
Deum, for instance, he goes out to a nearly 
related key, and returns to his tonic key no less 
than five several times, and in the matter of 
modulation does practically n othing else. E ven 
Bach occasionally presents similar examples, 
and Mozart’s distribution of the modulations 
in ‘ Splcndente te Deus ’ (in which he probably 
followed the standing classical models of vocal 
music) are on a similar plan, for he digresses and 
returns again to his principal key at least twelve 
times in the course of the w'ork. 

Bach w^as in some respects like his contem- 
poraries, and in some so far in advance of them 
that he cannot fairly bo taken as a representa- 
tive of the average standard of the day. In 
fact, his more wonderful modulatory devices 
must have fallen upon utte>rly deaf cars, not 
only in his time but for generations after ; and, 
unlike most great men, ho appears to have 
made less impression upon tlio productive 
musicians who immediately succec^ded him than 
upon those of a hundred years and more later. 
In many cases he cast movements in the forms 
prevalent in his tinje, and ocjcasionally used 
vain repetitions of keys hke his con temporaries ; 
but when he chose his own lines ho produced 
movements which are perfectly in consonance 
w’ith modern views. As examples of this the 
‘ Et resurrexit ’ in the B minor Mass and the 
last chorus of the Matthew Passion may be 
taken. In these there is no tautology in the 
distribution of the modulation, though the ex- 
traordinary expanse over which a single key is 
made to spread, still marks their relationship 
with other contemporary works. In some of 
his instrumental works he gives himself more 
rein, as in fantasias, and preludes, and toccatas, 
for organ or clavier. In these he not only 
makes use of the most complicated and elabor- 
ate devices in the actual passage from one key 
to another, but also of closely interwoven 
transitions in a thoroughly modern fashion. 
Some of the most wonderful examples are in the 
fantasia in G minor for organ (B.-G. xv. p. 177), 
and others have been already alluded to. 

It is probable that his views on the subject of 
the relation of keys had considerable influence 
on the evolution of the specially modern typo of 
instrumental music ; as it was chiefly his sons 
and pupils who worked out and traced in clear 
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and definite outlines the system of key-distribu- 
tion upon which Haydn and Mozart developed 
their representative examples of such works. 

In the works of these two great composers we 
find at once the simplest and surest distribution 
of keys. They are in fact the expositors of the 
elementary principles which had been arrived at 
through the speculations and experiments of 
more than a century and a half of musicians. 
The vital principle of their art- work is clear and 
simple tonality ; each successive key which is 
important in the structure of the work is marked 
by forms both of melody and harmony, which, 
by the use of the most obvious indicators, state 
as clearly as possible the tonic to which the 
particular group of harmonies is to be referred. 
This is their summary, so to speak, of existing 
knowledge. Hut what is most important to 
this question is that the art did not stop at this 
point, but composers having arrived at that 
degree of realisation of the simpler relations of 
keys, went on at once to build something new 
upon the foundation. 

Both Haydn and Mozart — as if perceiving 
that directly the moans of eh'arly indicating a 
key were realised, the ease with which it could 
be grasped would be pro])ortionately increased 
— began to distribute th(‘ir modulations more 
freely and liberally. For certain purposes they 
both made use of transitions so rapid that the 
modulations appear to ovei'lap, so that before 
one key is definitely indicated an ingenious 
modification of the chord which should have 
confirmed it leads on to another. The occa- 
sions for the use of this device are j)rincipally 
citlier to obtain a strong (jontrast to long 
periods during which single kc'ys have been or 
are to be maintained ; or, where according to 
the system of form it so happens that a key 
wiiich has already been employed has soon to 
be resumed — as, for instance, in the recapitula- 
tion of the subjects — to lead the mind so 
thoroughly away that the sense of the more 
permanent key is almost obliterated. Occa- 
sionally, when the working-out section is very 
short, the rapid transitions alluded to arc also 
met with in that position, as in the slow move- 
ment of Mozart’s Ei> quartet. The example 
quoted above from the last movement of his 
quartet in C will st'rve as an example on this 
point as well as on that for which it was 
quoted. 

A yet more important point in relation to the 
present question is the use of short breaths of 
subordinate modulation in the midst of the 
broader expanses of the principal keys. This 
is very characteristic of Mozart, and serves 
happily to indicate the direction in which art 
was moving at the time. Thus, in the very 
beginning of his quarh't in G (Kochcl, 387), he 
glides out of his principal key into the key of 
the supertonic. A, and back again in the first 
four bars. A similar digression, from F to D 


and back again, may be observed near the be- 
ginning of the slow movement of the Jupiter 
Symphony. But it requires to be carefully 
noted that the sense of the principal keys is not 
impaired by these digressions. They are not to 
be confounded either with the irregular wander- 
ing of the composers who immediately suc- 
ceeded the polyphonic school, nor with the fre- 
quent going out and back again of the composers 
of the early part of the 18th century. This 
device is really an artificdal enlargement of the 
capacity of a key, and the transitions are 
generally used to enforce certain notes which 
are representative and important roots in the 
original key. A striking example occurs in the 
first movement of Mozart’s symphony in G 
minor (Ist section), where after the key of Bi> 
has been strongly and clearly pointed out in 
the first statement of the second subject, he 
makes a modulatory digression as follows : 




This is in fact a very bold way of enforcing 
the subdominant note ; for though the modula- 
tion appears to be to the key of the minor 
seventh from the tonic, the impression of that 
key is ingeniously reduced to a minimum, at 
the same time that the slight fiavour that re- 
mains of it forms an important element in the 
effect of the transition. 

The forc6 with whi(;h Beethoven employed 
the device above illustrated from Mozart is 
shown in the wonderful transition from Erv to 
G minor at the beginning of the Eroica (bars 
7-10), and the transition from F to D'r> at the 
beginning of the Sonata Appassionata. These 
arc, as in most of Mozart’s examples, only 
single Steps ; in many cases Beethoven makes 
use of several in succession. Thus in the begin- 
ning of the E minor pianoforte sonata, op. 90, 
the first section should be theoretically in E 
minor, but in this case a quick modulation to G 
begins in the third bar, in the seventh a modu- 
lation to B minor follows, and in the ninth, G 
is taken up again, and through it passage is 
made back to E minor, the original key, again. 
Thus the main centre of the principal key 
is supplemented by subordinate centres ; the 
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different notes of the key being used as points 
of vantage from which a glance can bo taken 
into foreign tonalities, to which they happen 
also to belong, without losing the sense of the 
principal key which lies in the background. 

These transitions often occur in the early part 
of movements before the principal key has been 
much insisted on, as if to enhance its effect by 
postponement. Thus we find remarkable ex- 
amples in Beethoven’s Introductions, as for 
instance in the Leonora overture, No. 3, and in 
the Introduction to the quartet in C, op. 59, 
No. 3. 

In composers of note since Beethoven, we 
find a determination to take full advantage 
of the effect of such transitions. Brahms, for 
mstance, makes constant use of them in his in- 
strumental works from the earliest to the latest. 
The first two pages of the G minor quartet for 
pianoforte and strings, show at once how various 
are the subordinate centres of wliich he makes 
use. In the pianoforte quartet in C minor, 
op. 60 — he presents a short version of his princi- 
pal subject in the principal key, and then passes 
to Bp minor, Dip major, Eb minor, Ab, Gb minor 
and Bb major in rapid succession before he 
resumes his original key, in order to propound 
his first subject more fully. Schumann was 
equally free in his use of subordinate modula- 
tions. In the fine intermezzo of the * Faschings- 
schwank,* which has the signature of Eb minor, 
the first chord is in that key, but the second 
leads to Db major, and a few chords farther on 
we are in Bb minor, from which an abrupt re- 
turn is made to Eb minor only to digress afresh. 
Such are the elaborate transitions which are 
developed by an extension of the device of 
single transitions used so frequently by Mozart ; 
and it may be noted that a closely connected 
series of transitory modulations occupies in 
music of the 19th century an analogous position 
to that occupied by a connected series of har- 
monies, based on quickly shifting root-notes, in 
the music of a century or a century and a half 
earlier. Similarly, in the closely connected steps 
of modulation, like those used by Haydn and 
Mozart between one strongly marked expanse 
of key and another, later composers have packed 
their successions of keys so closely that it is often 
a matter of some difficulty to disentangle them 
with certainty. For instance, the passage in 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s Bb sonata, 
op. 106, just before the resumption of the 
principal key and the first subject (in variation), 
is as follows : 





In this, besides the number of the transitions 
(exceeding the number of bars in the example), 
the steps by which they proceed are noticeable 
with reference to what was touched upon above 
in that respect. Many similar examples occur 
in Schumann’s works. For instance, in the last 
movement of his sonata in G minor, where he 
wishes to pass from Bb to G major, to resume 
his subject, he goes all the way round by Bb 
minor, Gb major, Eb major. Dp minor, Fjj, B, 
A, D, C minor, Bb, Ab, and thence at last to 
G ; there is a similar example in the middle of 
the first movement of his pianoforte quartet in 
Eb ; examples are also common in Chopin’s 
works, as for instance bars 29 to 32 of the pre 
lude in Eb, No. 19, in which the transitions 
overlap in such a way as to recall the devices of 
Haydn and Mozart, though the material and 
mode of expression are so markedly distinct. 

From this short survey it will appear that 
the direction of modem music in respect of 
modulation has been constant and uniform. The 
modem scales had first to be developed out of 
the chaos of ecclesiastical modes, and then they 
had to be systematised into keys, a process 
equivalent to discovering the principle of modu- 
lation. This clearly took a long time to achieve, 
since composers moved cautiously over new 
ground, as if afraid to go far from their starting- 
point, lest they should not be able to find a 
way back. Still, the invention of the principle 
of passing from one key to another led to the 
discovery of the relations which exist betweea 
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one key and another ; in other words of the i 
different degrees of musical effect produced by 
their juxtaposition. The bearings of the more 
simple of these relations were first established, 
and then those of the more remote and subtle 
ones, till the way through every note of the 
scale to its allied keys was found. 

In the meanwhile groups of chords belonging 
to foreign keys were subtly interwoven in the 
broader expanses of permanent keys, and the 
principle was recognised that different individual 
notes of a key can bo taken to represent sub- 
ordinate circles of chords in other keys of which 
they form important integers, without destroy- 
ing the sense of the principal tonality.^ Then as 
the chords belonging to the various groups called 
keys are better and better known, it becomes 
easier to recognise them with less and less indi- 
cation of their relations, so that groups of chords 
representing any given tonality can bo constantly 
rendered shorter, until at length successions 
of transitory modulations make their appear- 
ance, in whi(;h the group of chords representing 
a tonality is reduced to two, and those sometimes 
not representing it by any means obviously. 

It may appear from this that we are gravi- 
tating back to the chaotic condition which 
harmony represented in the days before the 
invention of tonality. But this is not the case. 
We have gone through all the experiences of 
the key-system, and by means of it innumerable 
combinations of notes have been made intelli- 
gible which could not otherwise have been so. 
The koy-systern is therefore the ultimate test of 
harmonic combinations, and the ultimate basis 
of their classification, however closely chords 
representing different tonalities may be brought 
together. There will probably always be groups 
of some extent which are referable to one given 
centre or tonic, and effects of modu lation between 
permanent keys ; but concerning the rapidity 
with which transitions may succeed one another, 
and the possibilities of overlapping tonalities, 
it is not safe to speculate ; for theory and 
analysis are always more safe and helpful to 
guide us to the undorstanfiing of what a great 
artist shows us when it is done, than to tell him 
beforehand what he may or may not do. 

c. H. H. P. 

The processes of modulation thus broadly 
indicated by Sir Hubert Parry leave little to 
add, though they have been illustrated in widely 
different ways by composers since his article 
was written. Max Roger’s Beitrdge zur Modula- 
tionslehre (12th edition, 1919) goes some way 
towards codifying later German practices. The 
article Harmony, together with George Dyson’s 
The New Music (1924), may be consulted for 
further analysis. Modulation is necessarily 
modified by new views as to the scope of 
Tonality (g.v.). The adoption of pure Chro- 

i lllusiratlons of thl« procew might be drawn from any composer 
of the later 19tb oentury, hut the chromatic style of Cesar Rmnok 
txemplifles It with peculiar clearness. o. 


MATiciSM {q.v.) or the acceptance of the doc- 
trine of ‘ atonality ’ would necessarily banish 
modulation. 0. 

MODULATIONS, REGULAR and CON- 
CEDED (Lat, modulationes [vd clausulae] 
regularea et concessae). See Modes, Ecclesi- 
astical, subsection The Modes in Poly- 
phonic Music. 

MODULATOR, see Tonic Sol-fa. 

MOLLER, Johann (late 16th to mid-17th 
cent.), town and court organist at Darmstadt ; 
composed German motets, 5-8 v. (1611), a 6-part 
* Vater unser * ; 2 books of pavans, galliards, 
etc., for 6 instruments (1610 and 1612), etc. 
(See Q.-L.) 

MOERAN, Ernest John (6. Osterley, near 
London, Dec. 31, 1894), composer, is of Irish ex- 
traction but has lived much in Norfolk, where 
he has been an assiduous collector of folk-songs. 
He was educated at Uppingham but was prac- 
tically self-taught in music until he entered the 
R.C.M. in 1913. Eighteen months later he 
joined the army and served through the war, 
being demobilised in 1919. Since then he has 
had some guidance from John Ireland, whose 
influence can be traced in a few works of that 
period. Robustness is the outstanding quality 
of his idiom. Several of his early works have 
remained unpublished and are now discarded. 
These include a few orchestral scores, three 
string quartets, three violin sonatas, a violon- 
cello sonata and a trio. His published works 
comprise : 

Orchestral. — Two Rhapsodies (Halle, Norwich Festival, Promenades, 
etc.). Symphonic ImpresHion, * In the Mountain Country.' 
Chamber Music. — StrkiK Quartet. Sonata (via. and PF.). Trio 
(PF., vln. and v’ci.). 

Piano. — Variations, legenda, fancies, toccata, etc 
Bongs. — Cycle, * Ludlow Town*’ (from ' A Shropshire Lad ’), and 
numerous others. ’ Six Folk-songs from Norfolk,’ and other 
folk-song settings, including two for baritone and male voice 
quartet. A few partsougs. ^ ^ 

MOSER, Karl (6. BerUn, Jan. 24, 1774; 
d, there, Jan. 27, 1851), violinist, pupil ol 
Bottcher and Karl Haak. After a short activity’ 
as member of the Royal Chapel, Berlin, ho went to 
Hamburg, where his personal intercourse with 
Rode and Viotti encouraged him to renewed 
studies. After extended journeys he returned 
to his former position at Berlin in 181 1 , where he 
formed a quartet party with Kelz as violoncellist. 
Soon after he widened the scope of his public 
concerts by the introduction of symphonies and 
overtures, which gradually developed into the 
symphony concerts of the Royal Chapel for the 
benefit of the orphan fund. On Nov. 27, 1826, 
he conducted the first performance of Beet- 
hoven’s 9th Symphony. In 1842 he celebrated 
his jubilee, received the title of ‘ royal Kapell- 
meister,’ and was pensioned, but continued to 
preside over the instrumental class. Among 
the foremost of his pupils are Karl Miiller and 
his son August (6. 1825 ; died on a concert tour 
in America, 1859). His compositions are un- 
important (Wasielewski, Die Violine ; Q.-L.). 

MOFFAT, Alfred (6. Edinburgh, Dec. 4^ 
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1866), composer and editor of old music. 
Studied comi)osition for five years at Berlin, 
under Professor Ludwig Bussler, and remained 
in Berlin for another five years working for 
most of the large music-publishing firms. 

He settled in London about the end of the 
’nineties, turned his attention to the forgotten 
British violin composers of the 18th century 
and earlier, and had a hard fight to get any 
one to believe there had been a school of 
Enghsh violin composers. In fact it was only 
after Simrock had published so many of the 
old English sonatas, arranged by Moffat, that 
he induced Novello to embark on his ‘ Old 
Enelish Violin Music ’ series, mostly of for- 
fijotten works. He has arranged much of 
Purcell’s works and others of the old English 
school of vocal and instrumental music. His 
Meisterschule der alien Zeit (ISimrock) embraces 
36 classical violin sonatas, 18 violoncello 
sonatas, and 22 trio sonatas. It contains 
many old English works by Purcell, Richard 
Jones, Robert Valentine, John Collett, Charles 
Avison and Henry Ecclcs. His Kammer- 
sonaien (Schott) contains 30 violin sonatas, 
brought to light for the first time. His French 
18th -century music (8chott) contains 18 
numbers, and his English 18th-century music 
(Schott) contains 24 numbers. 

His arrangements of British music are com- 
prised in ‘ The Minstrelsy of England,’ ‘ The 
Minstrelsy of Scotland,’ of ‘ Wales,’ of * The 
Highlands,’ and a valuable book, ‘ The 
Minstrelsy of Ireland,’ all enriched with 
historical notes. There are many others of 
his arrangements of the English and 8(tottish 
vocal and instrumental music published in 
book form. Moffat regards his Meisterschule 
as one of his most important works. It began 
with 24 numbers, and has been very popular 
all over Europe. 

In 1925 he was engaged upon a series of 
books of ‘ Melodious Scotland.’ One of his 
notable books is ‘ Songs and Dances of all 
Nations,’ in conjunction with the late J. D. 
Brown. He has a fine and unique library of 
early violin music, 17th- 18th centuries, in- 
cluding many rare works. His daughter, Alice 
Moffat, is a talented actress. v. k. 

MOLINARA, LA (Ger. Die schone Miillerin), 
opera by Paisiello, produced at Naples in 1788 ; 
in London at the King’s Theatre, Mar. 22, 1803. 
Its name is preserved by a duet, ‘ Nel cor piti 
non mi sen to,’ which has served as the theme of 
many variations, amongst others of six by Beet- 
hoven. G. 

The song, ‘ Hope told a flattering tale,’ 
adapted toPaisiello’s *Nel cor pih non mi sento,* 
became, near the close of the 18th century, one 
of the most favourite English sentimental songs; 
it was introduced by Mara in a revival of 
Arne’s ‘ Artaxerxes,’ and was republished in all 
imaginable forms. F. K. 


MOLINARO, Simone (6. Genoa), was nephew 
and pupil of Giovanni Battista dalla Gostena, 
whom he succeeded in 1599 in his office of 
maestro di cappclla at the Cathedral of Genoa. 
In 1613 he edited in score, in one folio volume, 
the six books of chromatic madrigals of Gesu- 
ALDO {q.v.). Prince of Venosa, which, as Ambroa 
says, shows that these strange works had begun 
to be a subject of study for musicians. Of Moli- 
naro’s own publications, consisting of motets, 
sacred concertos with organ score, including 
some Masses and Magnificats, a book of madri- 
gals and canzonets, hardly any are preserved 
complete, partbooks being missing in nearly 
every case. A certain number of his motets for 
five voices have been preserved complete in the 
collections of Haslcr (‘ Sacrae symphoniae,’ 
1598) and Schadaeus (‘ Promptuarium,’ 1611), 
from which Commer in modern times has re- 
printed ten. These are mostly quite simple 
and melodious on a harmonic basis, without 
anything of imitative counterpoint to speak of. 
But Molinaro is also known as a lutonist, and 
from his ‘ intavolatura di liuto,’ 1599, contain- 
ing Saltarelli, Passaniezze and Gagliarde, and 
including twenty-five fantasias by his master 
Gostena, Oscar Chilesott i has reprinted fourteen 
little pieces in modern notation in his ‘ Lauten- 
spiclor dos XVI. Jahrhunderts ’ (Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1891). In these pieties, as Eitner says, 
Molinaro despises all counterpoint, and shows 
himself as a pure mtdodist and harmonist, but 
both in so simple and pretty a way that they 
all have something uncommonly attractive (see 
M.f.M. xxiv. p. 29). j. R. M. 

MOLIQUE, Wilhelm Bernhard (b. Nurem- 
berg, Oct. 7, 1802; d. Cannstadt, near Stuttgart, 
May 10, 1869), celebrated violinist and composer. 

His father, a member of thfi town band, at 
first taught him several instruments, but 
Molique soon made the violin his special study. 
Spohr,^ relates that while staying at Niinun- 
berg, in 1815, he gave some lessons to the boy, 
who already possessed n; markable proficiency 
on the instrument. Molique afterwards went 
to Munich, and studied for two years under 
Rovelli. After having livmd for some time at 
Vienna, as member of the orchestra of the 
Theater-an-der-Wien, he returned in 1820 to 
Munich, and sucsceedcd his master Rovelli as 
leader of the band. From Munich he made 
several tours through Germany, and soon estab- 
lished his reputation as an eminent virtuoso 
and a solid musician. In 1826 ho accepted the 
post of leader of the Royal Band at Stuttgart, 
and remained there till 1849. In that year he 
came to England, where he spent the remaining 
part of his professional life. The sterling quali- 
ties of Molique as a player, and his sound 
musicianship, soon procured him an honourable 
position in the musical world of London. Hia 
first appearance at the Philharmonic was oil 

1 StlbsMographie, 1. 228. 
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^ay 14, 1840, when he played hia own A minor 
concerto. With the general public ho was 
equally aucccsaful as a soloist, quartet-player 
and teacher, while the serious character and the 
fine workmanship of hia compositions raised 
him high in the estimation of connoisseurs and 
musicians. 

As an executant ho showed a rare perfection 
of left-hand technique, but his bowing appears 
to have been somewhat wanting in breadth and 
freedom. His style of playing was usually very 
quiet, perhaps deficient in animation. As a 
composer the influence of Spohr is evident, not 
only in the character of most of his subjects, but 
also in his manner of treating and working them 
out, yet some of liis works — especially the first 
two movements of his third concerto in I) 
minor, and of the fifth in A minor — are fine 
compositions. His other compositions, though 
evincing the same technical mastery, arc very 
inferior in interest to these concjcrtos — they 
bear hardly any traces of inspiration and had 
no great or lasting success. 

Molique gave a farewell concert at St. 
James's Hall, May 3, ISOO, and five days 
afterwards refin'd to ('annstadt, near Stutt- 
gart-, where he died. His principal published 
works are : 

<1 Viiilin ( 'ouoertos ; SQuartetH for striiifjcd In^tnimonts ; ‘J I’lano- 
fortr Trios; a Hviiiphonv ; 'J Masses, an Orat<»rio, ‘Abraham’ 
(prrforiuetl at Ihf Ntitwn-h Kesti\nl in ; Dima tor two violins, 

and for flute and violin. 

aim,,-- Fritz Sen kouku, Uernhard Mnh<iur und stthu' I n^ttrumentdl- 
knmposilionen. Mil nnem VerzetchwH alter nachu'eifiharen Werke 
Moliquen und einrni themathrhen Katalog des v'irhlig<ttrn Insiru- 
mentalkomposliiorten. (Stuttgart, ISVJfi.) j, 

MOLL and 1)IH are th(‘ (rorman Uwms for 
minor and major respectively. 

MOLLK, Hknky (early part of 17th cent.), 
English composer of church music, went to 
King’s (\)llcge, Cambridge, and was Public 
Orator to that University while Cosin was 
Master of Peterhousc (i()35-4()). His English 
Litany was ‘ math'- for Cosin.* One of the 
madrigals in PJiomas Tomkins’ ‘ Songs ’ of 
1022 is dedicat'd to Molh*. In the Tudway 
Colh'ction (B.M. Harl. MSS. 7337-7342) are 
2 Evening Services by Molle ; the first in 1>, 
Written in 1630, and the see-ond in F, dated 
1039, and . . commonly called Molle’s 2iid 
Service.’ In PH. are the following composi- 
tions by him : 

Latin T.D. and L., F,nglifih L., M. and Second M. and N.D. 
a 4, and an anthem. ' Oreat and Marvellous.’ 

The words also of another anthem by him are 
given in Clifford’s ‘ Collection ’ (1603). J. 

MOLLENHAUER, Edward R., a violin- 
maker established in New York in the latter 
half of the 1 9th century, who introduced an 
‘ improvement ’ in violin construction which 
M^as patented in this country (1881, No. 621). 

* Tfie invention consists in placing a hoard between 
tlie soundins-board and the back of the instrumetit, 
and parallel to these two boards, so as to divide the 
interior into two compartments. This intermediate 
board is provided with sound-holes and a bass bar.* 


This contrivance was considered of sufficient 
importance by Count Luigi Francesco Vald- 
righi to form the subject of No. 9 of his Musur- 
giana under the title Strumenti ad arm rin- 
forzati (Modena, 1881). E. h.-a. 

MOLLE R, JoAcinM, see Burch, Joachim k . 

MOLTER, Johann Melchior {d. Durlaeh, 
Jan. 12, 1765), from 1722-33 Kapellmeister at 
the court of the Markgravc of Baden at Durlaeh, 
whence he went to Italy, at the latter’s expense, 
for further studies. In 1733 he went to Phse- 
nach as church-music director but returned to 
Durlaeh in 1743, whore he occupied his former 
position till his death. Ho was a prolific com- 
poser of instrumental music. Most of his com- 
positions, including 169 symphonies, 95 con- 
certos and concertini, and 66 sonatas, for 
various instruments, 14 overtures, 14 cantatas, 
etc., are i)reHerved in MS. in the State Library 
at Karlsruhe, and the MS. score of a Passion 
Music in the Sondershausen Library {Riemann ; 
Q.-L.). 

MONASTERIO, Jesus de {b. Potes, pro- 
vince of Santander, Spain, Apr. IS, 1836 ; 
d. there, vSept. 28, 1903 ^), eminent violinist, 
show^ed strong inclination for music at a very 
early age, and enjoyed royal patronage from 
the age of 7 years. Ho w'as taught by tlio 
best masters at Madrid, and for a time foliow’cd 
tho career of a prodigy ; but the death of his 
father compelled him to return to his home, 

! and through tho influeiiee of a w^ealthy amatt'ur 
1 he w’as sent to Bnisscds to study with Do Beriot. 
Here ho remained at tho Conservatoire from 
1840-52, when he returned homo and played in 
Madrid with great success ; in 1861 he appeared 
in Belgium, Holland and (iermany as a finished 
performer. His success in these countries and 
in Franco w’as remarkable ; at Weimar he was 
offered tlie post of court Kapellmeister, but ho 
preferred to return to his native country, and in 
a short time he was appoint'd violin professor 
at tho Conservatoire of Madrid. His quartet- 
playing was of remarkable excellence, and ho 
introduced the works of the classical masters to 
tho musical amateurs of Spain. Ho wrote many 
successful works for his instrument, as w(‘ll as 
two ecclesiastical compositions without accom- 
paniment. M. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, see 
PoruLAR Concerts. 

MONDONVILLE, (I) Jean Joseph Cas- 
saneadb(6. Narbonno, Doc. 24, 1711 ; d. Belle- 
ville, near Paris, Oct. 8, 1772), son of well-born 
but poor parents.® His taste for music showed 
itself early, and ho attquired considerable powers 
of execution as a violinist. Ho was in Paris 
in 1733, and from there went to LiUe, where 
he was well received, and still more so at the 
Concert Spirituel in 1737. He returned to 
Paris in 1734 and achieved success as a violinist 

1 Obituarj^ in the Zeiluchrlft of the Int. Mus. Ues., ]90J, p. 224. 

> The only information about his youth ia in the Nicrologs dtt 
Kommet t^Wbret de France. (1773.) 
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and composer of popular chamber music and 
organ pieces (for Balbatre). 

We lose sight of him from this time until 
1738, when he began to compose motets. These 
religious compositions appeared in the pro- 
grammes of the Concert Spirituel from then 
until 1770. Mondonville attempted the stage, 
but his first opera, ‘ Isbe ’ (Academie, Apr. 10, 
1742), failed. In 1744 he succeeded Gervais as 
Surintendant de la Chapolle du Roi, and under 
court patronage ho produced at the Academie 
* Le Carnaval du Parnasse ’ (Sept. 23, 1749), an 
opera- ballet in three acts, containing some 
graceful music. When the contest between the 
partisans of Italian and French music, known 
as the Guerre des Bouffons, arose in 1752 in 
consequence of the success of ‘ La serva pa- 
drona,’ Mondonville, a protege of Mme. de 
Pompadour, was chosen champion of the 
national school ; and his opera ‘ Titon et 
PAuroro * (Jan. 9, 1753) owed its success largely 
to this circumstance. ‘ Daphnis et Alcimadura’ 
(Dec. 29, 1754), a pastoral in the Langue d’Oc, 
in which he introduced many Provencal airs, 
completed his popularity ; and of this he made 
use to procure his appointment as director of 
the Concert Spirituel. That post he occupied 
for seven years (1755-62) showing great ability 
both as an administrator and conductor, and 
producing at the concerts with much success 
three short oratorios, ‘ Les Israelites au Mont 
Oreb,’ ‘ Los Fureurs de Saul’ and ‘ Les Titans.* 
‘ Les Fetes de Paphos ’ (May 9, 1758), originally 
written for Mme. de Pompadour’s private 
theatre, was the only oj)era performed at the 
Academie during the same period. His last 
operas, ‘ Th^s^e * (1767) and ‘ Psyche ’ (1769, a 
mere adaptation of the third act of * Les Fetes 
de Paphos ’), were unsuccessful. Twelve mo- 
tets, a book of trios, sonatas for violin and 
harpsichord, etc., are mentioned in Q.-L.y and a 
very amusing jeu (T esprit was published in 
1760. It is a musical setting in cantata form 
of the ‘ Privilege du Roi * which appears in all 
publications of the period; it has parts for 
strings, oboes and horns. 

The following are his chief instrumental 
works, arranged chronologically, of which the 
‘ Pieces de clavecin en senates,’ the first of the 
kind, and the ‘ Sons harmoniques,’ which, for 
the violin were equally original, are the most 
important : 

1. Sonatas for vln. with basso continno. (1733.) 

2. Trio Sonatas for two vlns. or flutes with basso contlnuo. 

8. Sonatas lor PF. with vln. accoinp. <e. 1734.) 

4. * Les Sons hormomquea,’ sonatas lor vln. solo with basso eoniinuo 
(c. 1738.) 

6. PF. pieces with voice or vln. (c. 1748.) 

There is a good portrait of Mondonville in 
pastel by La Tour, formerly in the possession of 
Ambroise Thomas, now in the Mus6e de St. 
Quentin ; and another by C. N. Cochin, en- 
graved by Saint- Aubin. 

(2) Jean (6. Narbonne, Apr. 15, 1716) (called 
b Jeune or le Cadet), his younger brother, was 


‘ Ordinaire de la musique du roi,’ and composed 
a collection of sonatas (1767). He is lost sight 
of after 1769. G. c. ; addns. M. P. 

Bint. — L. DK La Laxtkbncik, L'£eo1e frantaUe de viehn de LvXly 
d VioUl, 1. 102‘i~23, pp. 37C-436. 

MONFERRINA, a kind of country dance, 
originating in Piedmont. The tunes used in 
Italy and Malta became fashionable in England 
in the early years of the 19th century, and 
were employed for country dances. In this 
country the name stood as ‘ Monfrina,’ ‘ Mon- 
fn‘da * or ‘ Manfredina.’ The favourite tune 
w'ith the title ‘ Italian Monfrina * w^as — 



Copies will be found in Wheatstone’s Country 
Dances for 1810, Companion to the Ball-Room, 
circa 1816, and other collections of country 
dances. p. k. 

MONGINI (d. 1874), a tenor singer, who first 
sang in London at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1859, and again about 1862. The best part of 
his London career, however, dated from 1866, 
when the premature death of Giuglini had left 
Maplcson without a leading tenor possessed of 
any great attraction for the public. Mongini 
could not fill Giuglini’s place, but he had a 
voice of extraordinary power and range, and in 
certain parts — Arnold in ‘ William Tell,’ MAn- 
rico in ‘ Trovatorc,’ and John of Leyden in 
‘ The Prophet ’ among the rest — ^ho met with 
marked success. When Gye and Mapleson 
joined forces at Covent Garden in 1869, Mongini 
W'as one of the leading tenors in the company, 
and he afterwards sang under Mapleson’s man- 
agement down to 1873. He was a typical tenore 
di forza, s. h. p, 

MONIUSZKO, Stanislaus (6. dept, of Minsk, 
Lithuania, May 5, 1820; d, Warsaw, June 4, 
1872), received his first musical education 
from the organist Aug. Freyer and went to 
Berlin in 1837, where he was a pupil of Rungen- 
hagen for two years. He settled down at W ilna 
as a teacher and organist of the church of St. 
John, and in 1846 his first opera, ‘ Halka,’ was 
given at Warsaw. In 1858 he became Kapell- 
meister at the opera in Warsaw, and afterwards 
professor at the Conservatorium. Among his 
operas ^ and dramatic pieces the most note- 
worthy are ‘ Die Gr&fin * and ‘ Dor Paria,’ the 
latter produced in 1 869. He wrote five masses, 
church music, cantatas and choral music, an 
overture ‘ Bajka,’ music to ‘ Hamlet ’ and ‘ The 

1 Biemann enumerates fourteen, with three ballet*. 
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Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and many songs and 
pianoforte pieces, besides an instruction book in 
harmony in Polish. One of his best songs, 
‘ Le Cosaque,’ enjoyed great popularity for 
many years. Twenty years after his death a 
branch of the Warsaw Musical Society was 
founded with the special object of publishing 
his MS. works and founding a museum in his 
honour. M. 

Bibl. — BuoNTgliAWA WOJCTKOWKA, Szkic* Mtovkoloffietrui. (War- 
saw, 1923). (Discusses Mouiuszko’s settings of ballads by 
Micklewlcz.) 

MONK, Edwin George, Mus.D. (6. Promo, 
Somerset, Doc. 13, 1819 ; d. Radley, near 
Oxford, Jan, 3, 1900), was initiated in music by 
his father, an amateur. Ho studied pianoforte- 
playing at Bath under Henry Field, and organ- 
playing under George Field. He then went to 
London and learned choral singing in Hullah’s 
classes, and solo singing from Henry Phillips. 
Later he studied harmony with G. A. Macfarren. 
After holding several appointments as organist 
in his native county he went to Ireland in 1844, 
and became organist and music-master of the 
newly formed College of St. Columba ; at 
Stackallan, near Navan, County Meath, after- 
wards transferred to Rathfarnharn, County 
Dublin ; he remained there till 1846, when he 
was succeeded by J. B. Calkin. In 1847 ho 
settled in Oxford, and was concenied in the 
formation of ‘ The University Motett and 
Madrigal Society.’ In 1848 he obtained the 
appointments of lay-proccntor, organist and 
music-master at the new College of St. Peter, 
Radley, and graduated Mus.B. at Oxford. In 
1856 ho proceeded Mus.D., his exercise being 
a selection from Gray’s ode, ‘ The Bard,’ which 
he published in the same year in vocal score. 
In 1859 ho was appointtjd successor to Dr. 
Caniidge as organist and choirmaster of York 
Cathedral. He resigned in 1883, and was 
succeeded by Dr. J. Naylor. Ho published 
a service, several anthems, a Voni Creator 
Spiritus, and other pieces, and various secular 
compositions, and edited The Anglican Chant 
Book and Th^ Anglican Choral Service Book, 
also, with the Rev. R, Corbet Singleton, The 
Anglican Hymn Book and, with Sir F. A. G. 
Ouseley, The Psalter and. Canticles pointed for 
chanting (two series), and Anglican Psalter 
Chants, He was the compiler of the libretti of 
Maefarren’s oratorios, ‘ St. John the Baptist,’ 
‘ The Resurrection * and ‘ Joseph.’ He was a 
student of astronomy, and became F.R.A.S. 
in 1871. w. H. H. ; addns. w. H. G. f. 

MONK, William Henry (6. London, Mar. 
16, 1823 ; d, there. Mar. 1, 1889), is remem- 
bered for his widespread influence on English 
hymnody through the part which he took in 
editing the music of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern (q.v.). 

He studied under Thomas Adams, J. A. 
Hamilton and G. A. Griesbach. After filling 
the oflice of organist at Eaton Chapel, Pimlico ; 


St. George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street ; and 
Portman Chapfd, St. Marylebone, ho was ap- 
pointed in 1847 director of the choir in King’s 
College, London, and in 1849 organist. In 
1874, upon the resignation of Hullah, he 
became professor of vocal music in the college. 
He was early associated with Hullah in his work 
of popular musical education. In 1851 he 
became professor of music at the School for the 
Indigent Blind. In 1852 ho was appointed 
organist of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, 
where a voluntary choir, under his direction, 
for many years sustained a daily choral ser- 
vice. Ho delivered lectures on music at the 
London Institution (1850-79); the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh ; and the Royal 
Institution, Manchester. He was appointed a 
professor in the National Training School for 
Music, 1876, and in Bedford College, London, 
1878. Ho was musical editor of The Parish 
Choir after the fortieth number, and one of the 
musical editors of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
He edited many other works of a similar char- 
acter, including some for the Church of Scot- 
land, and made various contributions to many 
of the modern hymnals. w. ii. n. 

MONN, Georg Matthias (6. Austria, 1717 ; 
d, Vienna, Oct. 3, 1750), organist of the Karls- 
kircho, composer of symphonies, trio sonatas, 
quartets, etc., which are in a style of transition 
from the old to the modern school of instru- 
mental composition. K. Horwitz, C. Riedel 
and G. Adler held that to him and not to 
Stamitz belonged the credit of having inaugur- 
ated the modern style, but this claim must fail 
on closer examination, as Riemann has justly 
pointed out. Some compositions attributed to 
him (also in Q.-L.) arc by a younger composer, 
G(iovanni) M(atteo) Monn or Mann (Riemann ; 
Q.-L.). 

MONOCHORD (from the Greek 'Slovbxop^ov 
and the Latin ‘ Monochordon ’), a single vibrat- 
ing string, wliich, being subdivided in simple 
mathematical ratios, gives the main notes of 
the scale which underlie all musical theory. 
This scientific basis of music has been known 
from very early times. It is especially con- 
nected with the name of Pythagoras, the great 
Greek of the 6th century B.c. He very pos- 
sibly obtained his knowledge of it from the 
Egyptian priests, and he certainly handed on to 
a Greek school of his own a developed musical 
or rather acoustical theory, on which all sub- 
sequent theory has been based. The earliest 
full statement of it is in the treatise of 
Euclid (c. 300 B.c.), called ‘ Sectio Canonis,* 
the precursor of a large number of such 
treatises extending into the Latin Middle 
Ages. 

The first interval to be established is the 
octave, which is sounded by J the vibrating 
string ; the fifth will similarly be given by f 
of the string and the fourth by f of it. A 
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tone is the difference between the fourth and 
the fifth, that is to say, it is represented by the 
fraction f,. Thus the whole skeleton of the 
scales is arrived at. The Greeks subdivided 
the fourth in three different ways : (1) into a 
tone, a tone and a semitone ; or else (2) into a 
semi-tone, a semitone and a sesquitone : or else 
f3) into a quarter-tone, a quarter-tone and a 
ditone, these three methods give the three genera 
of scale called respectively diatonic, chromatic 
and enharmonic.' (See Greek Music.) 

The first of the three is the one that has been 
perpetuated in modern Western music, and 
therefore is the only one that need bo taken 
into account hero. The immediate result of it 
was an Octave-System made up thus : 




T 

T 

S 


Nete or vearij, 
Paranete (Trapai-fjTTj, 
Trite (rpfnj, 
Paranuisc (Trapa/mfOTj, 


lit. ‘ lowest ’), our highest 
note. 

i.e. ‘ next to Note ’). 
i.e. ‘ third string ’). 
i.e. * next to Meae ’). 


I 


ISlfise (ptoTj, 


i.e. ‘ middle string ’). 


Liclianos (Ai^ai^o?, i.e. * forefinger string *). 
Pariiypate {napvndTr}, i.e. ‘ next to llypate ’). 


Hypute (virdrt] 


i.e . ' higlicst ’), our lowest i 
note. I 


The terminology is taken from the Cithara ■ 
or Lyre. The interval from Note to Hypate is 
that of an octave; from Paramese to Pypate 
is a fifth or pentachord ; from Note to Paramese 
or from Mese to Hypate is a fourth or totra- 
chord. These four notes are ‘stable,’ i.e. of 
fixed position, whether the scale be diatonic, I 
enharmonic, or chromatic ; but the inner notes j 
of the tctrachord vary according to the char- j 


forward as the ‘ Perfect System ’ ((rvarrjiut 
riXeiov) : 

' Nete Hyperholaion (i/t/ttj vn-ep- 
T 

Paranete Hyperholaion (irapa- 
T vntpBoKaitJiiv) Tetrachord 

Trite Hyperholaion (TpiV»7virep- Hyperholaion 

S ^oAatwi') 

' Nete Diczeuginenon (1/17x17 6te- \ 

VT ^tvyfievtav) j 

Paranete ilezeugmenoiK^apa. Tetrachord 

1 ^07x17 1 Dlo/Ollff- 

Trite Diezeugmenon (xpixi? 6ie- j meiion. 

S ^tvyftei'tov) I 

Paramese inapapLeayi) I 

It j 

( Mese ififcry]) '' 

T 

I Liclianos Meson (Ai;^ai/b$ p. 6 - 
j T a tot') Tetrachord 

\ Parhypate Meson (irapvirdrr) Meson. 

I S fJi((TUiv) 

I Hypate Meson (vird-nj 
VT 

Lichanos Hypaton (Aixai/oT 
T viraruii) 

Parhypate H y paton (napvirdrr) T ctrachord 

S VTrarwr) Hypaton. 

Hypate llypaton (vvdrrj 
vnaTiiiv) 

Proslanibanonienos (irpotrAa/Li- 

^ai'dpei'os 

It is evident at once that this nomenclature is 


Tetrachord 

Diczeug- 

inenon. 


Tetrachord 

Meson. 


Tetrachord 

Hypaton. 


only the extension of the preceding. ThcTe 
are only three new terms : the tetrachord added 
above is called Hyperholaion {inreplSoXaiuy) ad- 
ditional ; the upjier tetrachord of the two origi- 
nal ones is called Diezeugmenon (5i€^ei'77u.^»'au/) 
disjunct ; the note added to complete the two 
octaves is called IVoslambanornenos (Tr/jotrXa/x- 
paydfitvos) additional. This (‘idargemcnt of tho 
scale grew up during the course of the 4ih 
century u.c. Its earliest extant exposition is 
in the treatise of Euclid already mentioned, but 
probably its grtiwth w^as gradual. It will be 
observed that each of the two new tetrachordj? 


acter of the scale. On the left-hand side the 
intervals of the diatonic scale are indicated by 
the initials T and S ; and it will be noticed that 
the two tetrachords are exactly alike in the 
arrangement of their intervals, each being 
represented by the formula STT ascending. 
This octave, therefore, consists of two similar 
tetrachords separated from one another by a 
tone, and therefore called in technical language 
‘ disjunct.* 

As tho range of musical instruments and of 
musical ideals became more extended this con- 
ception of the scale was widened. In the extant 
writings of Aristoxenus (4th cent. B.o.) there 
is little trace of any more extended scale than 
this of one octave ; but at least by tho time of 
Euclid (c. 300 b.o.) the standard scale was 
regarded as consisting of two octaves. A totra- 
chord was added both above and below the twin 
tetrachords of the original octave, and then, in 
order to complete the range of two octaves an 
additional note was added below. The result 
was the Double Octave-System, consisting of 
tho following series of notes, and known thence- 

1 There are further subtlctlea of eubdlvlalon wlilcb may here be 
•eft uunoticea. ■ 


i 


is more closely attached to its neighbour than 
were tho two original tetrachords ; each pair is 
in technical language not disjunct but ‘ con- 
junct * {(TvyrjfjLfievojy), because tho two meet and 
share one note in common. 

This conjunction of tetrachords was not a 
new thing, for there had long been in existence, 
side by side wfith tho octave, a Heptachord 
consisting of two conjunct tetrachords which 
met in the note Mese. The full Greek system 
therefore was not complete without a tetra- 
cliord conjunct having Mese as its base. Thi'^ 
formed an alternative to the intervals and notes 
of the Tetrachord Diezeugmenon ; and thus ** 
tetrachord called Synemmenon {(Twqp.p.^viav) 
found a place alongside and parallel to it. 
The middle of the scale therefore offered two 
alternatives : 

{ Paranete Diezeugmenon. Note Synemmenon. 

T T 

Trite Diezeugmenon. Paranete Synemmenon 

S T 

Paramese. Trite Synemmenon. 

T S 

Mese. Mese. 

Thus, by a combination of these two — known 
as the (greater Perfect System and the Lesse*' 
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I'erfect System — there was reached the full 
development in the Perfect Unmodulating 
System (T^crTrjixa t^Xclov dficrdfioXov, which 
consisted of a pair of octaves correspond- 
ing, so far as notes went, with the modern 
minor scale without accidentals, but with 
the possibility that the note above the middle 
note of the series could bo flattened by a 
semitone. 

This series had no particular pitch of its 
own ; in other words these Greek names corre- 
spond with the modern terms tonic, supertonic, 
mediant, etc., not with the names that denote 
a definite pitch. They were therefore ap- 
plicable to any pitch. The early notions of 
pitch among the (hecks were dcnotfjd by tribal 
names — Dorian, Locrian, Lydian, etc., which 
in themselves were necessarily somewhat in- 
determinate. (See Modes.) 8uch methods, 
though for the moment they might satisfy the 
theorists, were necessarily insufficient as a 
working notation for practical musicians. An 
alphabetical system of notation was therefore 
devised by them for their use in early days. 
This policy was begun by the instrumentalists 
who assigned fifteen letk^rs of a Greek archaic 
alphabet to the fifteen degrees of the Perfect 
System. These applied in the first instance to 
the diatonic form, but by modifications in form 
and in position the same set of symbols was 
made to serve also for the chromatic and en- 
harmonic forms. The highest note of the 
series was calUnl alpha ; beta stood for the 
fourth below and ganmm for its octave, delta 
for the sixth below and ep.silo7i for its octave, 
and thus the series went on, each pair of letters 
signifying two notes an octavo apart. (8ee 
Greek Music.) The antiquity of the system 
is shown not merely by the employment of the 
digamma, but also by the archaic form of 
other letters and by the use of a second form 
of lambda^ the second of which is said to be 
peculiar to the alphabet of Argos. The strange 
method of arrangement is probably to be 
explained as due to the technique of the 
instruments (see the Table, p. 498). 

This system was sufficient not only to provide 
a short notation for each note of the Perfect 
S3^stem, but also (with the help of some modi- 
fications to express the chromatic semitones) to 
provide for the old Octave Scale to be pittffied 
at each of the thirteen pitches which the teach- 
ing of Aristoxenus showed to be required, cor- 
responding with the thirteen semitones of the 
diatonic octavo. (See Modes.) When the neo- 
Aristoxonean teaching demanded fiftocn pitches 
instead of thirteen, the series was insufficient, 
and had to borrow from elsewhere, as will be 
seen shortly. 

Meanwhile the singers had devised their own 
method of notation, a simpler one and more 
modem. They reckoned up all the notes that 
they would use whether in the diatonic, the 
VOL. nr 


chromatic, or the enharmonic form, gave alphxi 
to the highest note, and the succeeding letters 
to the succeeding notes. No digamma or othei 
archaic form was used ; all the notes of the 
alphabet down to phi were required for the 
higher octave, owing to the number of the 
true chromatic, enharmonic, and diatonic sub- 
divisions of the octave. The lower octave then 
followed suit, beginning with the chif psi and 
omega that were left over and then starting a 
fresh alphabet with slightly modified letter- 
symbols, which in turn had reached to jthi by 
the time that the lowest note was reached. 
This notation, like the other, was sufficient to 
represent the octavo at the thirteen Aristo- 
xcncan pitches. To provide for the set of 
fifteen the vocalists extended their notation up- 
wards, and adopted notes above their original 
alpha, denoting them b^’' the letters of the 
alphabet from tau to omega. 

It seems to have been at this point in the 
evolution that the two systems of notation — 
that of the vocalists and that of the instrument- 
alists — were for the first time confronted with 
one another. At once a discrepancy was seen 
to exist between them in point of pitch ; for 
the alpha of the instrumentalist was a minor 
third above the alpha of the vocalist. As, 
however, the vocalist had adopted the notes 
just mentioned above his original alpha, he had 
something to equate with the instrumentalist’s 
alpha, and thus the two were easily' brought 
into lino, so far as the upj)er end of the scale 
was concerned. At the lower end the discrep- 
ancy was more marked, because the instru- 
mentalist had not yet extended his notation so 
as to meet the rc^quirements of the neo-Aristo- 
xenean fifteen pitches. He was able, however, 
to do this very simj)ly by adding to the lower 
end of his scale the lower notes of the vocalist’s 
scale that overlapped his. Thus the two 
methods of notation were made to conform to 
one another. No furtlu'r devices were re- 
quired, except that when it was desired to note 
the J)ouble-octave of the Perfect 8ystem, and 
not merely the old Single-ocdave, at the differ- 
ent pitches, the additional notes that this 
change entailed were added above, and the 
notation of the lower octave w^as repeated (with 
a distinguishing dash) alike in both the systems 
of notation. 

Thenceforward the two systems prevailed 
side by side ; each note was represented by two 
signs, and it is in this form that the Greek 
notation is knovm to us. The full description 
of it is only found in writers of the Christian 
era such as Gaudontius and Alypius ; but it is 
clear that it is of great antiquity, and some such 
history as that wdiich has been reconstructed 
hero must lie behind it. 

The Perfect System and its notation are of 
importance because the^^ pass from Greek music 
through Greco -Latin music into the music at 
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the Middle Ages, and their effect still remains in 
modern music. The further history as regards 
the theory of music is traced in the article 
Modes, but the question of pitch must be 
dealt with here. Though the Perfect System 
could be set at any pitch, it was natural to look 
upon some one particular pitch as the normal 
one, and upon others as transpositions. The 
Lydian pitch was adopted for that purpose, 
and consequently the symbol H, which repre- 
sented Proslambanomenos at the Lydian pitch, 
is constantly found as the normal equivalent of 
Proslambanomenos, the P {gamma) a note 
higher as the equivalent of Hypate Hypaton, 
and so on, the notation being the instrumental 
one. The reason for this convention is not 
clear ; certainly it was settled without refer- 
ence to the origin of cither of the systems of 
notation, for each of these presupposes a differ- 
ent pitch as the normal one, as its use of the 
letter alpha shows. If the ancient and modern 
notations are to be compared it is evident that 
the normal pitch at which the Perfect System 
can most naturally be set is from a' to A, for its 
intervals are those of our minor scale, or else 
from dd to D when the 6^ is used instead of 63. 
To bring the old Greek instrumental notation 
into line with modern notation it is therefore 
natural to take the modern aa as the equivalent 
of the highest note of the old instrumental 
system (which was its starting-point, and was 
in fact called alpha). The starting-point of the 
old vocal system will then have Fjf as its 
modern equivalent ; while the Lydian pitch, 
which was adopted as the normal pitch of the 
Perfect System, will be represented by the 
range from dd to D, And the whole range 
covered by the Perfect System in all its possible 
pitches will be from gg (the top note of the 
Hyperlydian pitch) to FF, the bottom note of 
the Hypodorian pitch. Within these extreme 
limits lies the whole of ancient and mediaeval 
music. 

The Perfect System, with its double Greek 
notation, ap^icars in the early Latin writers 
such as the celebrated Roman philosopher 
Boetliius (470-524), and through him it re- 
appears in the Latin writers on music in the 
9th century. The Lydian pitch still continued 
to be for Boethius and his followers the normal 
pitch ; and thus the description of the Perfect 
System in Hucbald’s treatise De harmonica in- 
etitutione (c. 900) is accompanied by the ancient 
signs derived from the primitive Greek alpha- 
bet, but in a yet more degraded form, and with 
letters drawn from the vocalist’s system of 
alphabetical notation substituted where the 
instrumentalist’s symbol was too uncouth to 
be easily reproduced see below). 

This fusion of the two Greek alphabetical 
methods of noting the Perfect System, called 
Dasian Notation, did not last long. Later 
wiiters are content to describe tho Greek 


scale without the Greek notation, and with 
a new Western alphabetical system in its 
stead. The two tables following will make all 
clear. 


Table of Greek Notation fob every 
Semitone 

(Compare tho Tables, Vol. II. pp. 444-447.) 

INSTRUMKNTAl, 
NOTATION. 


MODERN. 

FF 

rr| 

OQ 
Atr \ 
GOI I 
A 


B 

C = Bif 
fB = Cb] 
C 


VOCAL NOTATION. 


J1 

(altered Phi) 

CL 

< 

(turned Upsilon) 

> 

H 

(turned Tau) 

T 

8 

(double Sigma) 



(inverted Rho) 

8 

lu 

(inverted Pi) 

CO, 

9 

(altered Omicron) 

H 

nil] 

(double Xi) 

y 

Id 

(inverted Nu) 

R 

w 

(inverted Mu) 

h 

V 

(inverted Lambda) 



){3 


C# 

D 

n 

E 

F = E| 

F n 

G:^ 

n 

G 
A7 

G# 

a 
bl7 

at 

b 

c-bj 

[Cl7 = b] 


(? Kappa) 

(turned Iota) 
(turned half Theta) 
(altered Eta) 
(altered Zeta) 

F (altered Epsilon I) 
(altered Delta) 

T (turned Gamma) 

' (altered Beta) 

. (? altered Alpha) 


<P 

}{? 

C 

){S 


c 

dfr 

et? 


M 


(?Nu) 


}{S 


f=e| 

[fb=e] 


Z 

E 


f 

8^ 

g 

aab 

gS 

aa 

bbb 

aa| 

bb 


){! 

}{* 

G 

A 


(? Delta) 


}{: 


(inverted Omega) 
(inverted Psi) 
(altered Chi) 
(turned Phi) 
(inverted Upsilon) 
(inverted Tau) 


E 

u 

3 

h 

1 

H 

r 

L 

p 

a.. 

V! 

F 

lb 

3 

C 

u 

D 

K 

n 

•< 

A 

< 

V 

> 

c 

u 

N 

/ 

\ 

z 


borrowed 
y IVorn the 
vocal. 


forms of H. 


ancient forme 
of 1. 


forms of E. 


forms of 
Argive A. 


y forms of r* 


forms of M. 


y forms of F. 


forms of 0. 


forms of K. 


forms of A. 


forms of A. 


y forms of B. 
= N. 

acute accent 
grave accent 
= Z. 


etc. 


>< 

etc. etc. 

and other higher notes 
with signs derived 
from an octave below. 


forms of A* 


etc. 


1 Not Many Dlgamma though oaUmI so. 
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Table of Grbco-Latin Notation 


The Dasian Notation of Hucbald derived 
from the Greek runs thus : 


(Iota.) [V] 

n 

lY] 

(Form of ) XT 
Alpha.) 

in] 

[E] 

t= 



(Dlgamma.) F 

[B] 

(Gamina.) F 
(Dasian.) 


Neto hyperbolaion. 

Paranete hyperbolaion. 

Trite hyperbolaion. 

Note diezeugmenon. 

Paraneto diczeug- n Nete sy- 
menon. nemnienon. 

Trite diezeugmenon. [EJ Paranete 

synemmenon. 

Faramese. [c-)] Trite sy- 

nemmenon. 

Mcse. [IJ Mese. 

Liehanos meson. 

Parliypatc meson, 
llypate meson. 

Lichanos hypaton. 

Parhypate hypaton. 

ypate hypaton. 

Proslambanomenos. 


The lower notes are, as was then usual, placed 
below and the upper ones above ; and this table 
reads in the inverse order to the preceding one. 
Proslambanomenos hero is the equivalent of D 
there. 

The signs which are bracketed are those taken 
from the Vocal Notation. Compare the J^ydian 
Table (given in Vol. II. p. 445) from which 
HucbaM took his signs. For the other Dasia 
Notation of Pseudo-Hucbald, see Notation. 


MONOCORDO (Ital.), MONOCORDE (Fr.), 
an indication which instructs a player of a 
stringed instrument to execute a given passage 
or whole piece on one string. This excellent 
effect originated with Paganini {q.v.). Having 
played his ‘ Love Scene,’ which he had written 
for the G and E strings, before the court at 
Lucca with great success, ho was asked if he 
could not execute something on one string only. 
The idea immcsdiaicly caught his fancy, and 
he set to work and composed his sonata 
‘ Napoleon ’ for the G string. This he per- 
formed before the court on the Emperor 
Napoleon’s birthday, in the presence of the 
Princess of Piombo, Napoleon’s favourite 
sister, and other royalties, and the success 
of this composition led to many others of a 
similar character. O. B. 

MONODY (from the Gr. /j.6pos, ‘ single,’ and 
‘ song ’), a term applied to music written 
in what is sometimes called the homophonic 
style ; that is to say, music in which the 
melody is confined to a single part, instead 
of being equally distributed between all 
the voices employed, as in the polyphonic 
schools. 

The rise of the homophonic school was extra- 
ordinarily rapid. Tt sprang suddenly into 
notice ; and, without having previously passed 
through any of the usual stages of gradual 
development, at once began to exercise an 
irresistible influence upon the progress of 
art. 

Giov. Battista Don! tells us that at the cele- 


brated riunions which took place in Florence 
about the close of the 16th oemtury, at the 
house of Sig. Giov. Bardi de’ Conti i Vernio, 

‘ Vincenzo Galilei was the first who composed 
songs for a single voice ’ ; and that Giulio 
Caccini (detto Romano), * in imitation of 
Galilei, but in a more beautiful and pleasing 
style, set many canzonets and sonnets written 
by excellent poets,’ and sang them ‘ to a single 
instrument, which was generally the theorbo, 
or largo lute, played by Bardilla.’ ^ (See 
Caccini, Giulio.) The success of these early 
efforts was so encouraging that the inventors 
of the opera and the oratorio were content to 
write the whole of their recitatives, and even 
the rudimentary arias with which they were 
interspersed, with no richer accompaniment 
than that of an exceedingly simple - figured 
ba.s8, in which we soon find indications of the 
unprepared discords first introduced by Monte- 
verdi. (See TnOROUGn-BASS.) No doubt 
unisonous vocal music with fittle or no accom- 
paniment had been heard in the canzonetta, 
villanella, and other forms of national melody, 
ages and ages before the birth of Galilei ; and 
that the recognition of what wo now call the 
‘ Leading Note ’ as an essential element of 
melody was no new thing, may be gathered 
from the words of Zarlino, who, writing in 
1558, says — 

‘ even Nature herself has provided for these things ; 
for not only those skilled in music, but also the 
Contadini, who sing without any art at all, proceed 
by the interval of the semitone ' 

— i.c. in forming their closes. Nevertheless, 
whatever may have been the popular practice, 
it is certain that the polyphonic style alone 
had hitherto been taught in the schools. Wo 
must understand therefore that those who met 
at the house of Bardi, though undoubtedly the 
first to introduce this simple music to real 
lovers of art, were not its actual inventors. 
The latent germs of the monodic style must 
have been present wherever national melody 
exist-ed. 

The example on the next page from Cacciiii’s 
‘ Nuove musiche ’ (Venice, 1602) will show 
the kind of effect contemplatod by the Count 
of Vernio’s enthusiastic disciples. We need 
scarcely say that the figure 14, under the last D, 
in the last bar but one, indicates a dominant 
seventh ; but before this canzonetta was 
published, Monteverdi had already printed his 
Fifth Book of Madrigals ; he would not, there- 
fore, be robbed of any portion of the credit 
universally accorded to him, even if it could be 
proved — which it cannot — that the discord in 
this instance was not intended to appear as a 
passing-note. The seventh on the E, in the 
third bar, is of course a suspension. (See 
' Monteverdi; Form; Harmony; Opera; 
Oratorio.) 

1 Giov. Bait. Donl. Op. Omn. Florenoe, 1763, vol. 11. 
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MONOTONE (from /i6»'oy, * single,’ and rdvos, 
a ‘ note,’ or ‘ tone ’), Prayers, Psalms, I^^ssons 
and other portions of the Divine Office, when 
declaimed on a single note, are said to be 
monotoned, or recited in monotone. (Cf. 
Inflexion.) 

The use of monotonic recitation is of extreme 
antiquity, and was probably suggested, in the 
first instance, as an expedient for throwing the 
voice to greater distances than it could bo made 
to reach by ordinary means. w. s. r. 

MONPOU, Fran(;ots Louis Hippolytb 
6. Paris, Jan. 12, 1804; d, Orleans, Aug. 10, 
1841), at 5 became a chorister at St. Germain 
’Auxerrois, and at 9 was transferred to Notre 
Dame. In 1817 ho entered as a pupil in 
the school founded by Choron, which ho left 
in 1819 to be the organist at the Cathedral at 
Tours. For this post he proved unfit, and soon 
returned to Choron, who was extremely fond 
of him, and made him, although a bad reader 
and a poor pianist, his ‘ accorapagnateur ’ (or 
assistant) at his Institution de Miisique Relig- 
ieuse. Here he had the opportunity of studying 
the works of ancient and modem composers of 
all schools, while taking lessons in harmony at 
the same time from Porta, Chelard and F6tis ; 
but notwithstanding all these advantages he 
showed little real aptitude for music, and seemed 
destined to remain in obscurity* He was 


organist successively at St. Nicholas des Champs, 
St. Thomas d’Aquin, and the Sorbonne, and 
sacred music appeared to be his special voca- 
tion until 1828, when he published a pretty 
nocturne for throe voices to Berangcr’s song, 

‘ Si j’6tais petit oisoau.* He was now taken 
up by the poets of the romantic school, and 
became their musical interpreter, publishing in 
rapid succession romances and ballads to words 
chiefly by Alfred de Musset and Victor Hugo. 

Monpou found himself after the close of 
Choron’s school without regular employment, 
and being a married man found it necessary to 
have some certain means of su pport. The stage 
seemed to offer the best chance of fortune, and 
though entirely unpractised in instrumentation, 
he unhesitatingly came forward as a composer 
of operas. Within a few years he produced 
‘ Les Deux Rennes ’ (Aug. 6, 1835) ; ‘Le Luthier 
de Vienne * (June 30, 1836) ; ‘ Piquillo,’ 3 acts 
(Oct. 31, 1837) ; ‘ Un Conte d’autrefois ’ (Feb, 
20, 1838) ; ‘ Perugina ’ (Dec. 20, 1838) ; ‘ Le 
Plantcur,’ 2 acts (Mar. 1, 1839) ; ‘ La Chaste 
Suzanne,’ 4 acts (Dec. 27, 1839) ; and ‘ La 
Reine Jeanne,’ 3 acts (Oct. 12, 1840). His 
progress w'as undeniable, but he never became 
a really good musician. lie overworked himself, 
and the effort to produce wnth greater rapidity 
than his powers would justify resulted in his 
premature death. He left unfinished ‘ Lambert 
Simnel ’ (Sept. 16, 1843), completed by Adolpho 
Adam, and a short opera- cornique, * L’Orfevre,’ 
which has never been performed. o. c. 

MONRO (Monroe), George, an 18th -con- 
tury organist, who held an appointment at St. 
Peter’s in Comhill, and who played the harpsi- 
chord in the orchestra of Goodman-fi(‘lds theatre 
from 1729 to his death a few years later (1731 
His principal fame was gained, however, by a 
great number of vocal compositions which were 
in great favour during the early part of the 18th 
century. After appearing on single music, sheets 
many were transferred to The M erry Mnsiciarif 
vols. ii. and iii., c. 1728-29; to Watt’s 
Miscellany, 1731 ; to Walsh’s British Musical 
Miscellany, 1733-34, and similar collections. 
He composed the music for Fielding’s Temple 
Beau, acted in 1729. r. K. 

MONRO, Henry (h, Lincoln, 1774), was a 
chorister in the cathedral there, and afterwards 
a pupil of John James Ashley, Dussek, Ditten- 
hofer and Domenico Corri. In 1796 he was 
appointed organist of St. Andrew’s, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. He composed a sonata for piano- 
forte and violin, and a few pianoforte pieces and 
songs. w. H. H. 

MONSIGNY, Pierre Alexandre {b. Fau- 
quemberque, near St. Omer, Oct. 17, 1729; 
d. Jan. 14, 1817), composer, whom Choron used 
to call the French Sacchini, showed a taste for 
music in childhood, and studied the violin with 
success, though not intended for the profession 
of musio. 
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His father died just as ho had completed his 
classical education, and wishing to help his 
family, Monsigny went to Paris in 1749 and 
obtained a clerkship in the Bureaux des Comptes 
du Clerg6. Having good patrons, for his family 
was a noble one, and being well educated, re- 
fined in manners and a skilful violinist, he was 
soon attached to the household of the Duke of 
Orleans as maitre d’hotel, with a salary which 
placed him above want and enabled him to 
provide for his younger brothers. He then re- 
sumed his musical studies, and Pergolesi’s 
‘ Serva padrona ’ having inspired him with a 
vehement desire to compose a comic opera, he 
took lessons from CJiariotti, who played the 
double-bass at the Opera and taught harmony 
on Kainoau’s system. He was a good teacher, 
and his pupil made so much progress that it is 
said Gianotti would not have been averse to 
putting his own name on the score of ‘ Les 
Aveux indiscrets,’ which Monsigny submitted 
to him after only five months’ tuition, and 
which at once established his fame when pro- 
duced at the Theatre de la Foire (F’eb. 7, 1759). 

Encouraged by this first success he composed 
for the same theatre ‘ Lo Maitre en droit ’ 
(Feb. 13, 1760) and ‘ Le Cadi dupe ’ (Feb. 4, 
1761), which contains an animated and truly 
comic duet. His next opera, ‘ On ne s’aviso 
jamais de tout ’ (Sept. 14, 1761), was the first in 
which he had the advantage of a libretto by 
Sedaine, and the last performed at the Theatre 
de la Foire before it was closed at the request 
of the artists of the Comedio Italienne, in fear 
of the new composer’s increasing reputation. 
After the fusion of the two companies Monsigny 
composed su(;cessively ‘ Le Roi et lo fermicr,’ 
three acts (Nov. 22, 1762) ; ‘ Rose et Colas,’ one 
act (Mar. 8, 1764) ; ‘ Aline, Reine do Golconde, 
three acts (Apr. 15, 1766) ; ‘ L’lle sonnante,’ 
throe acts (Jan. 4, 1768); ‘ Le Desertcur,’ 
three acts (Mar. 6, 1769) ; ‘ Lo Faucon,’ one act 
(Mar. 19, 1772) ; ‘ La lielle Arsciie,’ three acts 
(Aug. 14, 1773) ; ‘ Le Rendezvous bicn em- 
ploye,’ one act (Feb. 10, 1774) ; and ‘ Felix ou 
I’enfant trouve,’ three acts (Nov. 24, 1777). 
After the immense sucicess of this last work ho 
never composed again. Two other operas, 
‘ Pazanius de Monegne’ and ‘ Philemon et 
Baucis,’ WTitten about 1770, remained unper- 
formed. He had acquired a considerable for- 
tune as steward to the Duke of Orleans and 
inspector-general of canals, but the Revolution 
deprived him of his employment and of nearly 
all his resources. However in 1798 the soci6- 
taires of the Opera -Comique came to his 
assistance, and, in recognition of his services to 
the theatre, allowed him an annuity of 2400 
francs (nearly £100). On the death of Piccinni, 
two years later, he was appointed inspector of 
instruction at the Conservatoire de Musique, 
but he resigned in 1802, being aware that he 
could not adequately perform the duties of the 


office from his own insufficient training. In 
1813 he succeeded Grctry at the Institut ; but 
it was not till 1816 that he received the Legion 
of Honour. His last years were soothed by 
constant testimonies of sympathy and respect. 

As an artist Monsigny’s greatest gift was 
melody. His desultory training accounts for 
the poverty of his instrumentation, and for the 
absence of that ease, plasticity and rapidity of 
treatment which are the most charming attri- 
butes of genius. He was not prolific ; and, 
either from fatigue or from a dread of an en- 
counter with Gretry, he ceased to compose 
immediately after his greatest triumph ; his 
exquisite sensibility and his instinct for dra- 
matic truth have, however, secured him a place 
among original and creative musicians. G. c. 

Bibl, — VovoTS, Moiuigny et eon temps (190S) ; EneyelopiiU 
de la musique et Dietionnaire du Conservatoire, L. de 1m iMtiREKOTV, 
Franee XVIIe-XVIIJe sieeles \ Ottatreniekb de Qdinoy Motiee 
historigue sur la vie et let ouwages de Monsigny (rarin, 1818) ; 
HEDOirm, tloge de Monsigny (Paris, 1821) ; F. de Grands 

Musieiens du nord: Monsigny (Paris. 1898). 

MONT, Henjiy Du, sec Dumont. 

MONTAGNANA, Antonio, a celebrated 
basso, who appeared in England in the autumn 
of 1731, He made his debut on the London 
boards in ‘ Poro ’ (revived) ; and in Jan. 1732 
he created the bass role in ‘ Ezio,’ Handel 
having written specially for him the famous 
song ‘ Nasce al bosco,’ w'hich was clearly 
intended to exhibit the peculiar powers of the 
singer. This opera was followed by ‘ Sosarme,* 
in which Montagnana had again an air, ‘ Fra 
r ombre o 1’ orrori,’ in which the depth, power 
and mellow quality of his voice, and his rare 
accuracy of intonation in hitting distant and 
difficult intervals, w^ere displayed to full advan- 
tage. In the same year he sang in Handel’s 
‘ Aeis,* a revival of ‘ Alessandro,’ ‘ Flavio,’ 
‘ Coriolano,’ and in ‘ Esther.’ In 1733 Mon- 
tagnana took part in ‘ Deborah,’ ‘ Tolomeo,* 
‘ Otione,’ ‘ Orlando,’ and ‘ Athaliah ’(at Oxford). 
In ‘ Orlando ’ ho had another very difficult song 
composed expressly for him, ‘ Sorgo infausta,* 
which has remained a trial of compass and exe- 
cution since his day for the most accomplished 
bassi. 

In the following year, however, Montagnana 
seceded, with Senesino and Cuzzoni, to the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under the 
direction of Porpora ; and here he appeared in 
‘ Onorio ’ by that master, and other pieces. 
In 1735 and 1736 he was still with Porpora, 
singing in his ‘ Polifemo,’ and the ‘ Adriano * of 
Veracini, In Jan. 1738 he returned to his 
allegiance to Handel, singing in * Faramondo,’ 
then first produced, ‘ La Conquista del Velio 
d’ Oro ’ and ‘ Serse.’ J. M. 

MONTAGNANA, Domenico (1700-40), a 
great violin - maker whose name is not as 
renowned as others of his class, owing to 
the misleading labels bearing the names of 
‘ Guarnerius,’ ‘ Bergonzi,’ etc., which have been 
dishonestly inserted in his instruments from 
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time to time to enhance their market value. He 
was an apprentice of Antonius Stradivarius, and 
ranks with Carlo Bergonzi as one of the master's 
best pupils. He first established a workshop of 
his own in Cremona, but later he settled in 
Venice, where his superior knowledge of qualities, 
materials, thicknesses and varnish — gained in 
the workshops of Cremona — brought him into 
prominence. His instruments show the influ- 
ence of Stradivarius’s teaching, but bear little 
resemblance to the Stradivarius form. The 
outline is less graceful, the upper and lower 
curves flatter. The sound-holes somewhat re- 
semble the ‘ Guarnerius ’ type, and the scroll is 
much larger and bolder than that of Stradivari. 
The extreme richness and velvety softness of 
his varnish rivals that of his master, and has 
excited the admiration of connoisseurs through- 
out Europe. Montagnana made violas and 
magnificent violoncellos besides violins, but 
not being a prolific maker, his instruments are 
scarce and valuable. It is as a violoncello- 
maker that the best tribute has been paid to 
him by Charles Roade, who called him ‘ the 
mighty Venetian ’ in his letters to the Pall 
Mall Gazette in 1872. 
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MONTANARI, Francesco (h, Padua; latter 
part of 17th cent. ; d. 1730), a distinguished 
violinist. He was a pupil of Corelli, and 
established himself in Rome, where he be- 
came a member of the orchestra of St. Peter’s 
in 1700, and, according to Dr. Burney, died 
in 1730 of a broken heart when Bini came 
to Rome and proved himself to be the finest 
performer of the period. Ho composed twelve 
sonatas for violin which are published by a 
Boulogne firm. 

Bibl. — A.. M. Clarke, FiddUre Ancient and Modem ; F6ti«. 

E. H.-A. 

MONTE, Philippe de (Filippo de ; some- 
times Philippe he Mons) (6. Mons,^ c. 1521 or 
1522 * ; d, July 4, 1003). As to his history, wo 
gain little by consulting old authorities, as 
Boissart,® BuDart,* Frcher,® Sweertius,® etc., 
and are told as much by the title-pages of 
Philippe’s own publications. Bullart, however, 
gives a portrait of the composer, after Sadeler, 
which is well worth seeing, and much superior 
to the smaller copies of it in Boissart and 
Hawkins. Elisabeth Weston’s poem,’ often 

1 According to Dlabacz at Mechlin. AUgem. kistor. KUwtler- 
Lex.fUrBbhmen. 4to. (rrague, 1816.) Dlabacz founds his ataie- 
merit on a list of the Irni>erial thapel dated 1682. For a full 
discussion of the subject see Fdtia’s Blographie, under * Philippe 
de Mons.* 

> Sadeler's portrait, the single authority for this date. g)ves 
Plnlippo’s age as 72 in 1694. 

* BolsKarUtw. Jronee viror. illuetr. pars 8, p. 32 (1693). 

< Bullart, AradHnie dee Sciences, etc., vol. 11. bk. 4 , p, 299 
(Bnissellcs, 1682 ), 

* Fr»-heri, Theatrum vir clarorutn (Nuremberg, 1688). 

* Bweertius, Alhenae Belgieae, p. 648 (Antwerp, 1628), 

f Prom the Partkeniron, by E. J. V/eeion, ‘ ex famiiia Westonlo- 
rum Angla ' (Prague, Aug. 1 6. 1610). The poem 1 Philippe’s honour 
oanslsta of 'orty-six Latin 11)^. 


referred to in biographies of Philippe, gives no 
information at all. 

De Monte published his first book of masses 
at Antwerp in 1657,® just at the end of Lassus’s 
residence in that city, and we may safely credit 
the common tradition of a friendship existing 
between the two composers. It was probably 
on Orlando’s recommendation that Philippe 
was called to Vienna, May 1, 1668, to become 
Maximilian’s Kapellmeister. Rudolph II., the 
next emperor, moved his court to Prague, and 
thither Philippe followed him. Thus we find 
him dating from Vienna, April 15, 1569,® and 
from Prague, Sept. 20, 1580,^® and Oct. 10, 
1687.^1 

Fetis gives interesting details of de Monte’s 
appointment as treasurer and canon of the 
cathedral at Cambria, a benefice which he 
apparently held without residence. He resigned 
these appointments early in 1603, and died on 
July 4 of the same ycar.^* 

De Monte published over thirty books of 
madrigals — nineteen books a 6 , eight a 6 and 
four a 4.^® Eight books of these in the British 
Museum contain 163 numbers, so we may 
assume that 630 madrigals were printed, not to 
speak of many others contributed to collections. 
His sacred publications indude two books of 
masses and seven of motets. (See Q.-L. for list.) 
Of reprints, Hawkins contributes a madrigal 
a 4, Dehn and Commer a motet ench, and 
Van Maldeghem some numbers in his ‘ Tresor 
musical.* The Mass ‘ Benedicta os ’ (a 6) has 
been edited (1920) by A. Smij(‘rs. The most 
comprehensive, however, is the study La Vie et 
les ceuvres de Ph. de Monte (Brussels, 1921), by 
G. van Doonslaer, with list of the composer’s 
works, bibliography and reprints. See also 
Quaturze lettres inediies du coiupo/iiteur Ph. de 
Monte (Brussels, 1921), by Paul Bergmans. 

j. R. 8.-B., with addns. 

MONTfiCLAlR, Michel Pinolet de 
(b. Chaumont in Bassigny, c. 1666; d. St. Denis, 
Sept. 1737), was a chorister in the cathedral of 
Langros, and subsequently sang in various 
other churches. He entered the service of the 
Prince de Vaudemont, as music-master, and 
went with him to Italy. In 1700 ho went to live 
in Paris, and became a double-bass player in the 
Opera orchestra in 1707, remaining there until 
1737, when ho retired with a pension. He was 
a distinguished teacher of the violin, and a com- 
poser of some importance, both for the stage 
and the chamber. His ‘ Festes de ri5t6,* an 
opera-balletf was produced on June 12, 1716, 


• Mlsaarum a 6, 6, 8, lib. i. (Antwerp, 1667). This on the authority 
ofF^tls. 

* Bee Alto copy of second book of six-part Madrigals (Venice, 
1669). In B.M. 

Ninth book of Madrigals (a 6) (Venice, 1580), in B.M. 
n Bacrar. caotionum lib. il. (Venice, 1687), In B.M, 

For this date, itnd that of the Vienna appointment, see Kitnsr, 
VerzeieknU netier AuegMen (Berlin, Trautweiu, 1871), and the 


>3 F6t)B speaKs of the nineteenth bonk. The B.M. has the 
fourteenth. F6tis mentions no four-part Madrigals ; but the 
C^talo ^^ of the BibUoth4qae F^tls contains ‘ Di R dl M. 11 4^ 
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and his tragidie lyrique ‘ Jephte,’ in five acts 
and a prologue, on Fob. 28, 1732. In the pro- 
logue of this latter is a curious scene in which 
various mythological divinities are driven from 
the opera-house by Truth and the Virtues, and 
their places taken by the scriptural personages. 
Mont6clair wrote a Nouvelle Methode pour ap- 
prendre la musique (Paris, 1709) ; a MHhode 
facile pour apprendre djouer du violon (1711 or 
1712) ; PrinrApes de musique^ divided into 4 
parts (1736) which Fetis has taken for a second 
edition of the Methode. A number of examples 
from ‘ Jephte ’ were there given. It contains a 
valuable explanation of the more usual orna- 
ments, and hints on the proper accentuation 
of words in music. (See The Oa-f. Hist. Mus., 
vol. iv. : The Age of Bach and Handel, p. 301.) 

M. ; rev. m. p. 

MONTELLA, Giovanni Domknico 
(d. Naples, c. 1601/02), lutenist in the Royal 
Chapel, Naples, 1594. According to FJorimo ^ 
he was also harp-player and organist. He | 
composed 8 books of madrigals, 5 v., 2 books of j 
madrigals, 4 v., 1 book of motets, 5 v., 4 books j 
of villanolle, 4 v., psalms and other church | 
music (list in Q.-L.). | 

MONTEMEZZI, Italo (6. Vigasio, province | 
of Verona, May 31, 1876), began early the study | 
of the piano without, however, showing any 1 
marked predilection for music. It was only ' 
after being sent to Milan to complete his 
technical studies that he decided to abandon 
engineering for musical composition. Lacking 
sound elementary training, he did not find it 
easy to gain admission to the Conservatorio 
of Milan, and he succeeded only after two fruit- 
less attempts. Once admitted, however, his 
progress was very rapid under the guidance of 
M. kSaladino (counterpoint) and Ferroni (com- 
position). He obtained his final diploma in 
1900. But there were apparently still some 
lacunre in his odiication, and he has confessed 
that his knowledge of orchestration was gained 
not from text-books but from the gallery of La 
Scala Theatre. Afticr leaving the Conservatorio 
he lived and worked for some years in retire- 
ment. His first opera, ‘ Giovanni Gallurese,’ 
was given in 1905 at Turin, where it made so 
favourable an impression that Montomezzi 
came at once to bo looked upon as one of the 
most promising composers of the younger 
generation. A second opera, ‘ Hellera,’ was loss 
successful, but the third, ‘L* Amore dei tre re,* 
founded on the tragedy of Sem Benelli, then 
very popular in Italy, was received at La Scala 
with considerable sympathy and performed in 
most Italian theatres and also in England, 
Germany and America. A fourth opera on 
D’Annunzio’s ‘ La Nave * has met with favour 
in Italy. 

Montemezzi himself has given us a definition 
Uis artistic aims in an article published in 

1 Jm tcuola mtu. di Jfapoli. 


America. Music without melody, he there de- 
clares, is inconceivable. Neither scholastic- 
ism nor realism appeal to him. His main aim 
is to create the musical atmosphere in which 
the characters of the drama must live and 
express themselves by means of melody. 
Certainly his chief asset at present appears to 
be his obvious sincerity and a certain modesty 
of stylo, which is never over-elaborate though 
often finished and neat. 

Montemezzi has been engaged for some time 
in setting to music Edmond Rostand’s ‘ La 
Princesso lointaino.* Ho has also composed a 
‘ Song of Songs,’ performed in Milan in 1900. 

r. B. 

MONTES ARDO, see Tablatfbe. 

MONTEVERDI (Monteverde), Claudio 
(5. Cremona, May, 1667 ; d.Vonice,Nov.29, 1643), 
was the pupil of Inoegneri (</. «.) of whom Rol- 
land,® says that ho was ‘ the principal theoreti- 
cian of the theatre in the second half of the 16th 
century.* From Ingogneri Monteverdi would 
seem to have obtained a thorough grounding in 
the contrapuntal method for his later works 
bear testimony to the efficacy of this teaching. 
His ability to wTite in a severely classical style 
did not leave him oven when he appeared most 
positively to be forsaking the older methods for 
a yet more advanced incursion among the 
newer. In 1583 he published his first works, 
the four-part ‘ Madrigali spirituali,’ and in 1584 
the Canzonette k tre voci. 

Mantua. — In 1589-90 he was accredited to 
the Mantuan court as violinist. In 1595 he 
travelled to Hungary in the suite of the Duke 
Vincenzo I., who was aiding the Emperor 
Rudolph in his war against the Turkish Sultan. 
Again in 1599 Monteverdi was included in the 
suite which accompanied Vincenzo I. to 
Flanders® where, at Spa, the Duke stayed 
during a month for reasons of health. Palla- 
vicino, maestro di capptdla to the House of 
Gonzaga at Mantua, died in Nov. 1601 and 
Monteverdi at once applied for the post and 
eventually obtained it. From the fact that 
the Duke created him a citizen of Mantua by 
a decree dated Apr. 10, 1602, it would seem 
that it was in this year that his appoint- 
ment as maestro di cappella was finally 
ratified. Mantua had already become an 
artistic centre of some renown. The members 
of the House of Gonzaga, Dukes of Mantua, 
were inclined towards music, though in differ- 
ing ways, Gugliolrao, father of Vincenzo I., as 
an amateur composer and as a patron who 
was indefatigable in attracting the best contem- 
porary talent to his court, Vincenzo I. as one 
who used all he could procure in the way 
of musicians and music that would gratify 
his desire for lavish display. Lacking the 

» Muffrirm d’atUri-foi*, p. 45 

8 Bee Henry tor possible French influence on MontererdI 

•t this iiiue. Art. Hackbut, Nov. 19*22 
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intellectual brilliance that had characterised the 
court of the Estensi at Ferrara as Gesualdo 
(g.v.)r Prince of Vonosa, found it in 1694, Mantua 
in 1002 was awakening to a realisation of the 
potentialities of art as a means to enjoyment 
and was attentive at least to its seductive 
properties. Vincenzo I., curious mixture of 
the Maecenas and the miser, appears to have 
treated his artists, Monteverdi among them, to 
alternating manifestations of this two-sided 
character. 

The First Five Books op Madrigals. — In 
1687 the first book of five-part madrigals ap- 
peared. The second was published in 1590, 
the third in 1592, the fourth in 1603 and the 
fifth in 1605. The unwontedness of the har- 
monic progression in these early madrigals did 
not go unchallenged. (It must be noted, in 
this connection, that Gesualdo had, by the 
time of his death in 1614, reached harmonic 
spheres as distant as any to be found in Monte- 
verdi’s first five books or indeed in all the range 
of his compositions.) Giovanni Maria Artusi, 
a canon of S. Salvatore in Bologna, launched 
a bitter attack on the methods of the new 
school (A* Artusi ovv&ro delle imperfettioni della 
moderna musicay part 1, 1600; part 2, 1603) 
in which ho cited the illegal progressions to 
be found in certain of Monteverdi’s madrigals 
(books 4 and 6). The answer to this was 
contained in the Dichiaraiione written by 
Monteverdi’s brother Giiilio Cesare as preface 
to the 1607 ‘Scherzi musicali.’ It is gener- 
ally considered that Monteverdi’s journey to 
Flanders in 1599 should be held to account for 
a change of style which took place between the 
first three books and those that follow, though 
it is not clear what really was the exact nature 
of the causes which brought about that change. 
It seems hardly feasible that a visit to Flanders 
should have made more impression than did the 
acquaintance with that Flemish music which 
was already to be heard in Italy. 

Orfeo. — In 1607 ‘ Orfeo ’ was produced at 
Mantua, first at the Accademia degli Invaghiti 
(Feb. 24) and later (Mar. 1) before the court, 
these being the first of many contemporary 
performances. The libretto is by Alessandro 
Striggio, secretary to the Duke and son of the 
madrigalist of the same name (see Striggio 
(2)). The work seems to have attracted the 
attention of Mantua as being an authentic 
example of the Florentine stile rappresentativo. 
Time has shown how greatly Monteverdi in 
‘ Orfeo * surpassed the achievements of 1600. 
The work suras up the endeavours of past 
years. It is more truly the climax of what had 
gone before, the consummation of traditional 
technique, than the starting-point of new 
methods (Adler). ‘ Orfeo * has been looked 
on in the past as the first noticeable step in the 
direction of the orchestral methods of the 
17th centuiy. In reality it shows the las^ 


stages of the older methods of Peri and the 
Florentine operatic composers (Goldschmidt). 
Monteverdi did not return again to the instru- 
mental style of ‘ Orfeo.* Already in ‘ Ari- 
anna * (1608) the orchestra, placed behind the 
scenes as in ‘ Orfeo,’ although possibly still as 
bewilderingly rich in instruments (Adler), was 
almost certainly overshadowed in interest by 
the greater one of the stage action. If we may 
judge ‘ Arianna ’ by all that now remains of 
the opera, the ‘ Lamento ’ (famous throughout 
Italy from its first appearance as a solo song, 
later scored by Monteverdi as a five-part 
madrigal and included in the 6th book of 1614, 
and, again, fitted with sacred words as the five- 
part ‘ Pianta della Madonna,’ 1 640), the 
histrionic style is more certain in the jjortrayal 
of emotion than that of ‘ Orfeo,’ and has 
greater importance hero than details of 
orchestral method. Again it is not in ‘ Orfeo ’ 
that experiments in orchestration were carried 
out, but in later and smaller works such as 
‘ Tancredi e Clorinda.’ And from the point 
of view of orchestral organisation ‘ Orf(‘-o,* 
and possibly ‘ Arianna,’ are seen as the final 
examples of the old methods of Peri, soon to 
give place to the ‘ Ballo dollo ingrato ’ (KiOS), 
wherein the string orchestra shows signs of a 
more distinct existence (Goldschmidt). Monte- 
verdi, finding the new movement, initiat(*d in 
Florence, already in being, showed in ‘ Orfeo ’ 
what, as regards orchestral technique*, could be 
obtained from the contemporary orchestra, and 
as regards dramatic technique what great 
advances could be made on the achievements 
of 1600. In the former connection ho could 
go no farther and was forced to reorganise on 
narrower lines. In the latter, ho was to go 
onward and reach the more intense dramatic 
style of ‘ L’ incoronazione di Poppoa.’ In 
1608 Monteverdi also wrote the prologue, 
now lost, to ‘ L’ idropica,’ a comedy by 
Guarini and the ‘ Ballo delle ingratc,’ later 
printed in the ‘ Madrigali guerrieri ’ (1638). 

Venice. — In 1610 Monteverdi wimt on a 
short visit to Rome. Vincenzo I. of Mantua 
died in 1612 and Monteverdi was relieved of liis 
duties by the new duke. In September of 
that year he went to Milan, after a short stay 
in his native Cremona. In Aug. 1613 he was 
appointed maestro di cappella at JSt. Mark’s 
in Venice by the Procuratori. His success 
seems to have been immediate and ho definitely 
settled himself at Venice. His powers were 
ample and his financial position assured. In 
such surroundings he was able to apply himself 
to solving those problems of musical evolution 
which had been postulated in Florence by the 
Bardi fraternity and to which he himself had 
contributed in his Mantuan period. Placed in 
absolute control of a body of singers and players, 
he could gauge to a nicety the material at his 
disposal as well as impose his will on those who 
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showed themselves to bo at variance with his 
innovating genius. 

In 1614 the sixth book of madrigals appeared, 
and already what Prunieres aptly calls ‘ the 
disintegration of the madrigal ’ set in. This 
book contains declamatory pieces for 2 or for 
3 voices in a style far removed from the accepted 
utterances of Marenzio or di Lasso. The dra- 
matic urgency of the ‘ Lasciatemi morire * is 
more sustaincdly intense than even Gesualdo, 
and certainly more definitely descriptive of the 
actual emotion portrayed than anything the 
older school had produced. The seventh book 
(1619) consists in 2, 3 and 4-part madrigals and 
even solos, all witli accompaniment either 
orchestral or a basso continuo. And in the 
eighth book (‘ alcuni opusculi in genre rappre- 
sentativo ’), the ‘Madrigali guerrieri e amorosi’ 
(1038), the pieces are clearly conceived as for 
a theatni, the ‘ Ballo delle ingrate ’ and the 
‘ Combattimento di Tancrodi e Clorinda ’ being 
included in this set. That Monteverdi should 
term such pie(!es ‘ Madrigali ’ is evidence of the 
position t o which the madrigal had attained in 
Italy by the end of the third decade of the J7th 
century. Since Artusi’s attack on the modern 
school in 1600 swift changes had come over 
music. It was now no longer details of har- 
monic behaviour that exercised the minds of the 
leading composers, but questions of the deeper 
moaning that was guessed at as lying behind 
and beyond that kind of disquisition. Monte- 
verdi was armed with an unerring knowledge 
of contrapuntal methods, and where he de- 
stroyed he did so wittingly. In his church 
music he shows himself the equal of the 
contemporary ecclesiastical composers, con- 
forming to their conventions as to the contra- 
puntal treatment of voices and the formal 
disposition of material. At the same time the 
charge brought against him in contemporary 
chroniciles that his church music was, by reason 
of its style, often better fitted to the theatre, is 
comprehensible. Ho had the ability for keeping 
two seemingly antipathetic styles equally in 
order. And with the ‘ Messe ’ of 1610, the 
‘Selva morale o spirituale ’ of 1640 and the 
‘ Messa k quatro voci e salmi ’ of 1650, this 
twofold activity can be apprehended, so 
austere and polyphonic a work as the ‘ In illo 
tempore ’ for six voices appearing in the same 
book (1610) as the brilliant polyphonic ‘ Sonata 
sopra Sancta Maria ’ for eight instruments (five 
wind and three strings) and solo voice. 

Operas of the Venetian Period. — In 1615 
Monteverdi wrote the opera-ballet ‘ Tirsi o Clori,’ 
commissioned by Ferdinand Gonzaga for per- 
formance at Mantua (printed in the 7th book 
of madrigals, 1619). In 1617 he co-operated 
with Muzio Effrera, Salorao Rossi and Ales- 
sandro Guivizzani in the religious drama 
‘ Maddalena.* In the same year an opera, 
* kmori di Diana ed’ Endimiono,’ was performed 


in Parma. In 1618 the opera ‘Andromeda’ 
(unfinished) is placed. Of greatest importan(je 
up to this time, however, is the setting of ‘ U 
combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda ’ (str. 
52-()8, omitting str. 63, from canto 12 of Tasso’s 
Oerufiahmtne liberata), performed in 1624 at 
the Palace of Girolamo Mocenigo. Dramatic 
in intention, this work is cast in the form of a 
secular cantata. The advance in power of 
characterisation on ‘ Orfeo ’ is remarkable, the 
command both of the ways and the moans of 
emotional delineation, most noticeable. In 
this work the first effective use of string tremolo 
and of pizzicato for strings is made. But apart 
from such interesting considerations the artistic 
merits of the ‘ Combattimento ’ are of a 
sufficiently high order to warrant its being held 
in remembrance. What Monteverdi called the 
‘ stile concitato,’ that which was fashioned in 
order to express the agitated and warring ele- 
ments of human relationships, was hero mani- 
fested. Each subtlety of spirit and action in 
the protagonists is reflected from the music. 

In 1627 the operas ‘ Armide ’ and ‘ La finta 
pazza Licori ’ (both lost) wore composed. In 
1633 Monteverdi was admitted to the pih^st- 
hood. Other operas which came after this, and 
might possibly help to show the expansion of 
his genius, are most unfortunately no longer to 
be found. In 1637 the Teatro San Cassiano was 
opened as a public opera-house, and two years 
later Monteverdi wrote ‘ Adono ’ (also among 
the lost works) for performance there. Not 
until the ‘ Ritorno d’ Ulisse in patria ’ (1642) is 
it possible to regain touch with Monteverdi’s 
development as a composer of operas. The 
libretto of this opera is by Badoaro. 

‘ L’ Incoronazione di Poppea.’ — In the 
‘ Ritorno d’ Ulisse ’ Monteverdi faced the great 
task of setting an extended historical subject in 
the realistic manner. Ho was not wholly suc- 
cessful. The value of the work is only relative. 
The involved libretto weakens the interest of 
the tale. The story might w'ell have been 
retold in such a way as to make an exceedingly 
moving operatic spectacle. Even as it stands 
the s(^eno of the recognition of Lffysses by 
Penelope gave Monteverdi an opportunity foi 
one of his finest achievements. 

In 1642 ‘ L’ incoronazione di Poppea,’ an 
opera on a libretto by Busenollo, was produced 
in Venice at the Teatro San Cassiano, and in this 
work Monteverdi gave final proof of his genius 
for truthful characterisation and his talent as a 
technician in the craft of music and of dramatic 
presentation. No longer is there any chance 
that the attention may be deflected to orches- 
tral effects as in the ‘ Combattimento.* (Only 
voice parts and continuo are to bo found in 
the sole existing copy of ‘ L* incoronazione.’ ') 
However the orchestra may have been organised 

1 8e« UiiRo GoldHchralilt> practically complete edition of tlM 
opera in vol. 11. of hie ‘ Studien.* 
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and written for, the intensity of the dramatisa- 
tion is such as to take possession of the audience 
from the moment when the first act opens to 
Ottono’s restless ‘ E pur si tomo * until at the 
end Poppea and Nero sing the triumphal ‘ Pur 
ti miro, pur ti godo.’ The ritorndli are few, 
fewer still the sinfonie. Nothing interrupts the 
unfolding of the bitter and extremely unmoral 
plot by the singers. Scenes such as that of the 
death of Seneca and the lullaby sung to Poppea 
by her nurse in Act 2, or the love scenes between 
Poppea and Nero in Acts 1 and 3, are more 
deeply felt and more delicately treated than 
anything that Monteverdi had previously 
written. The characters are finely differenti- 
ated and keep their individuality to the end. 
As ‘ Orfeo,’ Monteverdi’s first significant work, 
sums up the achievement of the early attempts 
at ojjeratic representation, ‘ L* incoronaziono di 
Poppea,’ his last dramatic composition, securely 
founds that operatic style ^ which was to take 
possession of Italy, reaching thence out into 
the whole of Kurope and attaining unimaginod 
heights in the stage works of G. F. Handel. 

MoNTfjvERDi’s Position in History. — ^A s 
an orchestrator Monteverdi’s innovations in the 
‘ Combattiraento di Tancredi e Olorinda ’ are 
not to be minimised. But as an organiser of 
the orchestra his importance is still greater. 
Already in ‘ Orfeo ’ he exercised discrimination 
in the choice of instruments he used (as can be 
seen when the early orchestras of Maronzio and 
others are compared with that of ‘ Orfeo ’ ^), 
and he abandoned such antiquattid instru- 
ments as were no longer effective in the 
orchestral ensemble. By the time of the 
composition of the ‘ Corabattimento ’ Monte- 
verdi had effected still further changes in the 
organisation of the orchestra, which had the 
result of freeing composers from the cumber- 
some machinery set in motion by the first ex- 
ponents of the ‘ Nuove musiche.* This limita- 
tion of orchestral resources had the effect of 
refining the technique of orchestiation at the 
same time as it simplified the organisation of 
the orchestra and made it a more malleable 
medium for the expression of subtleties of 
thought through music. The instrumentation 
of ‘ Orfeo * was rich in the same way as that of 
the accompanied madrigal of the preceding 
century. That of ‘ L’ incoronazione ’ was bare, 
as though it were left purposely void in order 
not to impede the unfolding of the principles of 
operatic form. 

Monteverdi stands midway between Pales- 
trina and Handel. He was gifted with an 
intellect that could understand and practice 
the art of a Gabrieli as well as that of a Gesualdo. 
At no one time during all his career does this 

« Se« Oolrlschmidt, op. eft. vol. il., for a discasslon of Monteverdl'a 
fint iim of tlie da capo aria With chanRe of key n the middle nectlon, 
alao ftrat uae of leitmotiv and special treatment Jt basso ostlnato in 
‘L* incoronazione.' 

B Bee Goldschmidt, op. dt. rol. L 


dual nature forsake him. And in ‘ L’ incorona- 
zione di Poppea ’ he used his knowledge of the 
tried methods of harmonic and contrapuntal 
procedure and of formal construction in alliance 
with those revolutionary ideas which informed 
the art of his time and which ho, having done 
more than any other composer to advance, 
eventually guided into the paths of a saner 
evolution. j jg,j, works 


JVote. — In the case of Operas, Ballets and Intermezzi, date of 
performance i.s given. In all other cases, that of publication. 
Lost works In italics. 

1583. 4-i)t. Madrifcall spirltuall, 

1584. Can/onette a tro voci. 

1587. 1st book 5-pt. madrigals. 

1590. 2nd 

1592. 3rd „ „ 

1603. 4th 
1605. 6th 

1607. Seberzi niusicall a tre vocl. 

Some of the madrigals are printed in the ‘ Raccolta 
nazionale ’ (Ricordl, Milan), books 76, 77, 78, 79, 
224, 225. Three 6-pt. madrigals have been edited 
by M. Vincent d’lndy (Hondaney, Paris, 1914). Tliree 
motets for solo voice have been i>ubllMhed l>y Senart, 
Paris (1913) 

* Orfeo ' Libretto by Alessandro Strlggio. Published V'cnlce, 

1609. Reprinted Venice, 161.'). Kitner, ‘ Die Oper ’ 1. ; 
Vincent d'Indy prepared a shortened version for per- 
fonnance in 1904 This has since l)een pul)lished. A 
dciluitlve edition by Signor Mallpiero appeared In 192.'! 
{(’hester). 

1608. * Arianna.' Libretto by Rlnuccini. The * LainiMito,' pub- 

lished Mantua, 1623. 

' Ballo delle Ingrale.’ Libretto by Rlnucelni. Published In 
the ' Madngall guerrierl,' 1638. 

£’ idropica. Prologue. Libretto by Chiabrera. 

1610. Messe. 

1614. 0th book 5-pt. madrigals. 

1616. ' Tirol c Clorl,’ ballet with voices. Published 1619, 7th bock 

5-pt. madrigals. 

1617. ‘Maddalena.’ Opera, libretto by Rossi, composed In con- 

junction with others. 

* Gll amori di Diana $ d' Endimione.’ Libretto by the Duehete 

of Parma. 

1618. ‘ Andromeda ’ Libretto by Marlglianl. 

1019. 7th book f)-|>t madrigals. 

‘ Lamento di Apollo ' Libretto by Striggio. 

1624. ' Combattimento di Tancredi e Cloilnda.' Poem bv Tasso 
(* Oerusalemnit' lU>erala ’). Published in the ‘ Mmirigali 
guerrierl,’ 1638. 

1627. ' Artnide.’ Poem by Tasso (• Oerusaletnme liberata ’). 

' La fint'i pazza Lirort.' Libretto by Giulio Strozzl. 

' Mclixea e Bradamante.' Poem by Tasso. Intermeeto. 

‘ Aminta.' Poem by Tasso. Intermezzo. 

' Didone.' Libretto by A eranio Pi i. intermezzo. 

' Oli Argonauti.’ Libretto by Pii Intermezzo. 

* Mercurio e Mark).’ Libretto by Claudio AehilUni. Inter' 

mezzo 

1628. ‘ I cinque fratelli.’ Five sonnets by Htrozzi. 

16.30. ' Proserpina rapita.’ I.lbretto by Btrozzi. 

16.32. Beherzi musicali a 1 e 2 vuci. 

1634. Seeonda Pratiea. 

1638. 8th book 6-pt. madrigals. The ' Madrlgall guerrierl c 

amorosl.' 

1639. * Adone.’ Libretto by Vendramin. 

1640. Belva morale e spirituale. 

1641. * II ntorno d’ L’lisse in patria.’ Libretto by Giacomo Badoaro. 

U.T.O xxix. (1.) 

* Nozze d‘ Knea eon Lavinia.' Libretto by Badoaro. 

1642. ' L’ incoronazione di Poppea.’ Libretto by Bnsenello, 
Bhortenod performing edition prepared by M. d’Indy, 190.5. 
Complete etlitlon (some omissions) by Uugo Goldschmidt 

’ Btuilien,' vol, 2. 

'La viitoria d' A more.' Ballet with voices. Libretto by 

Morandl. 

1650. Messe a 4 voci e salmi. (Posthumous.) 

1650. Madrlgall e canzonetto a due e tre voci. (Posthumous.) 
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MONTGOMERY, Hugh (6. Nov. 29, 1739 ; 
d. Dec. 14 or 15, 1819), afterwards 12th Earl 
of Eglintoun, joined the army and became a 
colonel. On succeeding to the title and estates 
in Ayrshire he devoted himself to muaical 
studies and became a fair amateur composer. 
He became a prominent figure in Edinburgh 
musical society, and patronised the Gow family. 
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Borne of his compositions appear in the Gow 
publications, and in 1796 Nathaniel Gow issued 
a thin foHo volume (24 pp.) entirely of his 
Strathspeys. It was issued anonymously, its 
title being New Strathspey Reels . . . composed 
by a gentleman^ and given with permission to be 
published by Nathaniel Gow, ‘ Ayrshire Lasses,’ 
his best- known Strathspey, is in(;luded in this 
work. Niel Gow dedicated his Fourth Collec- 
tion of Strathspey Reels, 1800, to him. A 
volume of his vocal airs and marches, appar- 
ently from his hitherto unpublished MSS., was 
issued in Glasgow about 1835-40 with piano- 
forte arrangements by John Turnbull. Mrs. 
John Hunter had in most instances supplied 
the words. r. K. 

MONTIGKLLI, Angelo Maria (6. Milan, 
c, 1710 ; d. Dresden, 1764), soprano singer. He 
first appeared in opera at Rome in 1730, and, 
having a beautiful face and figure, began in that 
city, where no women were then allowed upon 
the stage, by represfuiting female characters. 
His voice was clear and sweet, and singularly 
free from dc'fects. ‘ He was,’ says Burney, ‘ a 
chaste ])erformer, and ... a good actor.’ In 
1731 and 1732 he appeared at Venice with 
Carestini, Bcrnacehi and Faustina. He came 
to London in the autumn of 1741, and made his 
debut here in the pasticcio ‘ Alessandro in 
Persia.’ In the beginning of 1742, after oth€*r 
attempts, another opera was brought out by 
Pergolcsi, called ‘ Maraspe, o L’ Olimpiade,’ the ' 
first air of which, ‘ Tremende, oscuri, atroci,’ in 
Monticelli’s part, was sung for ten years after | 
the end of the run of this opera ; and ‘ the whole 1 
scene, in which “ Se eerca 8t5 dice ” occurs, was 
rendered so interesting by the manner in wdiich 
it was acted as w ell as sung by Montieelli that 
the union of poetry and music, expression and 
gesture, have seldom had a more pow'erful effect 
on an English audience.’ ^ 

He continued to perform in London through 
1743 ; and in 1744 he sang, in ‘ Alfonso,’ songs 
of more bravura execution than he had previ- 
ously attempU^d. During 1745 and 1746 Monti- 
celli still belonged to our Opera ; and in the 
latter year he sang in Gluck’s * Caduta de’ 
Giganti,’ and described one of his songs as an 
‘ aria Tedesca ’ from the richness of the accom- 
paniment. The ‘Antigono’ of Galuppi (pro- 
duced May 13) was the last opera in which 
Montieelli appeared on our stage. He sang at 
Naples with Regina Mingotti in the same year, 
and afterwards at Vienna. In 1756 Hasso 
engaged him for the Dresden theatre. 

A capital mezzotint portrait of Montieelli was 
scraped by Faber after Casali. J. M. 

MONTIGNY-RKMAURY, Fanny Marcel- 
line Caroline (b. Pamiers, Ari6ge, Jan. 22, 
11843; d. there, Juno 29, 1913). Her elder 
Bister and godmother, Elvire R6maury (Mme. 

1 Burney. The air Is given at length In TA* Oa/. SM. Ifw. 
•61. Iv.. 9 f Bach and HatuM, p. 


Ambroise Thomas), an excellent pianist, 
first taught her music, but anxious to secure 
her every advantage, entered her in 1864 at 
the Conservatoire, in the pianoforte class of 
Professeur Le Couppey, In 1868 she gained 
the first prize for piano ; in 1859 a medal for 
solfege ; and in 1862 the first prize for har- 
mony. Shortly after this Mme. C. R6maury 
played Mendelssohn’s concerto ki G minor at 
one of the concerts of the Conservatoire, and 
her animated and vigorous interpretation of 
this favourite work at once placed her in the 
first rank of French pianists. In 1866 she mar- 
ried Leon Montigny, a political writer on the 
staff of the Temps, but was left a widow in 1871. 
She was for long the head of the pianoforte 
virtuosi of France, and her visits to England 
and tours on the Continent extended her 
reputation over Europe. G. o. 

MONZANI, Theobald, a celebrated Italian 
flute-maker and player. As early as 1790 he 
was established as a flute-maker and seller at 
1 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square ; and before 
1800, after sundry changes of address, had 
settled down at 2 Pall Mall, in partnership with 
one Cungdor, Cundon or Cinador, for the name 
is variously spelled in contemporary references. 
In 1804 they removed to 3 Old Bond Street, 
and in 1808 Monzani was in partnership with 
Hill. Monzani & Hill were, in 1814, at 100 
Cheapside ; in 1814, at 24 Dover Street ; and 
finally, 1820, at 28 Regent Street, close to 
Regent Circus. They issued a great deal of 
sheet music, much of it being Italian vocal 
pieces, while their reputation as flute-makers 
was at the highest. The elder Monzani acquired 
some fame as an orchestral flautist, and wrote 
several instruction-books, etc., but his son ex- 
celled the father in taste and execution, and 
in 1826 is referred to, in W. N. James’s A Word 
or Two on the Flute, as ‘ the most promising 
performer in England.’ F. K. 

MOOD (Lat. modus \ Ital. modo; Old Eng. 
mode or moode), a term employed in mediaeval 
music to indicate the relative duration of the 
Large and the Long, the Long and the Breve. 
(See Notation, under subsection Time 
Signatures.) 

MOODY, Fanny, see Manners. 

MOONLIGHT SONATA, an absurd title 
which for years has been attached both in 
Germany and England to the ‘ Sonata quasi 
una fantasia’ in CjJ minor, the second of the 
I two which form toge'ther Beethoven’s op. 27, 

I It is de'dicated to the ‘ Damigella Contessa 
Giulietta Guicciardi.’ The title is said to have 
i been derived from an expression of Rellstab, 
the critic, comparing the first movement to a 
boat wandering by moonlight on the Lake of 
Lucerne.* In Vienna it is sometimes known 
as the Laubensonate,* from a tradition that 

> Lenz. Beethoven et tee troie etplet, i. 225. 
a Ib.. Beethoven, etne KuntUtudie, Ft. 2, 7B. 
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thtj first movement was composed in the leafy 
alley (Laubengang) of a garden. 

M06R, Emanuel (6. Hungary, 1862), com- 
poser and inventor of the Duplex Coupler 
Grand Pianoforte, studied in Budapest and 
Vienna and then toured in Europe and 
America as conductor and pianist. Several 
operas by him have been produced in Germany, 
namely, ‘ Die Pompadour * and ‘ Andreas 
Moser ’ (both Cologne, 1902), and ‘ Hochzeits- 
glocken ’ (Cassel, 1908). Of seven symphonies 
three (op. 45 in D minor, op. 65 in E minor, op. 
67 in C) have been published. Of his four 
violin concertos, that in G (op. 62) was intro- 
duced by Ysaye who played it at Queen’s Hall 
first in 1907 and again later. At about the 
same period some of his chamber works were 
heard in programmes of the Classical Concert 
Society. Moor gave a concert of his own 
pianoforte works in London in 1910. 

Moor has been much occupied with instru- 
mental problems and has written a pamphlet 
on the reconstruction of the orchestra. Of his 
inventions, that which has come nearest to 
practical realisation is the Duplex-Coupler 
piano, the rights in which were bought by the 
Aeolian Company (see Pianoforte). c. 

MOOR, Karel (6. Belohrad, 1873), Czech 
composer, operatic conductor and writer. His 
works include: two operas, * Viy * (1901), 
based on Gogol’s tale of witchcraft, and 
‘ Hjordis ’ (1899), from Ibsen’s tragedy ; the 
symphonic poems ‘ Polonia * (reminiscences 
of Mickiewicz) ; * Reqiiicm ’ (the life of 

Smetana) ; ‘ The Sea ’ ; Polish dances ; songs ; 
quartet, etc. Moor has also written a novel of 
musical life, Karel Martens (1904-05). r. n. 

MOORE, Thomas (6. 12 Aungier Street, 
Dublin, May 28, 1779 ; d, Feb. 28, 1852), poet 
and musician, was the son of John Moore and 
Anastasia, his wife. 

In his fragmentary ‘ Memoirs ’ Moore speaks 
of himself as a ‘ Show Child,’ and tells of his 
infantile recitations and his taking part in 
private theatrical performances. One cannot 
but recall how in his manhood days he was 
wont to delight the company by his exquisite 
rendering of his own songs. 

After some private schooling he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1793, and remained 
until 1798. At this time he became associated 
with Robert Emmet and other members of 
a revolutionary party. He escaped the fate 
which befell some of the others, and in 1799 he 
came to London to enter the Middle Temple. 
All this while he had written much ephemeral 
work and translated the Odes of Anacreon, which 
formed a small volume. It is not necessary 
here to refer in any detail to his literary work, 
which during his life was very varied and 
popular. His musical education was mostly 
what he picked up from the music-master of 
his sister and his own independent study. 


He came to England, but in 1803 was 
appointed to a Government post in Bermuda. 
Not liking his position he left the affair in the 
hands of a deputy who involved him in a deficit 
of something like £3000. The debt was paid 
by Lord Lansdowno, who was afterwards 
repaid by Moore. He went to America and 
Canada. In the latter-named country he wrote 
the ‘ Canadian Boat Song,’ one of the most 
popular of his early pieces. 

About 1802-03 ho was fully engaged in 
writing songs which were published, with 
the music (much of it being his own com- 
position), by James Carpenter of Old Bond 
Street. 

Of single songs ho was prolific, some pub- 
lished by Carpenter and at a later perit)d by 
Power. ‘ The Woodpecker,’ with the music by 
Michael Kelly, is even now heard ; ‘ O Lady 
Fair,’ a glee for 5 voices, had its fame ; ‘ A Song 
of the Olden Time ’ had its vogue, and many 
another. When the ‘ Irish Melodics ’ came 
forth they eclipsed all Moore’s previous efforts. 
William Power, music-seller of Dublin, pro- 
jeettid an edition of Irish airs with English 
words by different poets. The musical arrange- 
ments were to bo done by Dr. John Stevenson. 
In Feb. 1807 Power wrote to Thomas Moore 
telling him of his project and soliciting his aid. 
Moore replied enthusiastically, and promised all 
the help he could give. 

It is quite evident that Power’s scheme 
was suggested by Geo. Thomson’s Collection of 
Scottish Songs, then publishing, to wdiich work 
Robert Burns W'as the chief contributor. The 
scheme w^as launched and the ‘ Selection of 
Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Ac(‘om- 
paniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. 
Doc., and characteristic words by Thomas 
Moore, Esq.,’ began publication in numbers, 
Thomas Moore being the sole poet employed. 
The ‘ Melodies ’ reached ten numbers and a 
supplement extending to 1834. 

The first number w^as issued at the latter end 
of 1807 or beginning of 1808, and consist(‘d ot 
51 pages. It contained about twelve songs, 
some of which w^ere arranged for two or more 
voices. The numbers were published at 15 
shillings each. The work was issued in grecui 
paper boards, decorated with a rude woodcut 
depicting a lady (supposed tobe ‘Erin’)reclining 
against a harp. It is said that this woodcut 
had adorned a Dublin ballad sheet. It was 
replaced by a far more beautiful design after 
Stotherd in 1821. In their get-up the numbers 
were evidently a distinct copy of Goo. Thomson's 
Scottish collection. 

The dates of the publications of the numbers 
are as follows: 1807-08, 1810-11, 1813, 1815- 
1818 1821, 1824-34. The six early numbers 
contain all the most popular of Moore’s 
songs. The popularity of these from the date 
of their publication was simply enormous, 
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and the numbers were republished again and 
again. 

For the airs Moore robbed without scruple 
the collections of Irish airs made by Edward 
Bunting and published in 1790 and 1807, much 
to Bunting’s chagrin. It is said that Moore 
made serious alterations in the airs, but an 
examination of Bunting’s and Holden’s works, 
which he also used, will show that these altera- 
tions, when present, were of the slightest. 
Sir Charles Stanford published in 1895 ‘ The 
Irish Melodies of Thomas Moore ; the original 
airs Histored.’ Stanford’s restorations are not 
always justified, as pointed out in Moffat’s 
Minstrelsy of Ireland. 

One thing has not been before noticed ; that 
Moore was bold enough to take for serious songs 
tunes which were familiar with comic or semi- 
comic songs, as ‘ Paddy Whack ’ for ‘ While 
History’s Muse,’ and ‘ The Pretty Girl of 
Darby, O ’ for ‘ Ev'clccn’s Bower.’ 

After the publication of the seventh number 
William Power brought an action against his 
brother James, who then had an extensive 
trade in London, to prevent him publishing the 
eighth number, 1821, contending that he had 
the solo copyright. James, however, won the 
case. 

The ninth and tenth numbers were har- 
monised by Bishop, who afterwards did most 
of the musical arrangements for Moore. At 
James Power’s death, in Aug. 1830, his widow 
retained the copyright of the Irish melodies, 
which afterwards passed into the hands of 
Addison and UoUier, who reissued them in the 
same stjde of paper boards as the original. 
When the ‘ Melodicjs ’ b(;came free from copy- 
right, numerous musicians edited them and 
wrote new arrangements of the airs, as Sir John 
Stevenson’s wTre old - fashioned and by no 
means satisfactory for modern singing. 

In 1810 Moore published the first number 
of ‘ Sacred Songs, the wmrds by Thomas 
Moore, Esq., the music composed and selected 
by Sir John Stevenson and Mr. Moore,’ folio. 
After that came a ‘ Selection of Popular 
National Airs,’ in six numbers, beginning in 
1818, and continuing to 1828. The first 
number w^as arranged by Sir John St-evenson, 
and contained the charming song ‘ Oft in the 
Stilly Night.’ The remaining numbers were 
harmonised by Henry Bishop. A volume of 
‘ Evenings in Greeee ’ followed. 

In 1811 Moore wrote an unsuccessful opera 
called ‘ M.P., or the Blue Stocking,’ produced 
at the English Opera House in Sept. 1811, the 
music composed by Charles Edward Hobn 
!<7.v.). In 1811 Moore married an actress. Miss 
Bessie Dykes. He died from softening of the 
brain. 

Moore’s songs were, during the first fifty or 
sixty years after their publication, in immense 
favour, and they wore sung among all classes of 


people. They entered into the literature of the 
country, and to go no further they are greatly 
quoted and referred to in Dickens’s novels. 

His voice was delightful, and charmed every- 
body with its sweetness. Ho was fond of sing- 
ing his songs at the society functions which he 
attended, and his small stature was hidden by 
the cluster of admirers who surrounded him. 
His relations with his publisher, James Power, 
were extraordinary. Although he drew im- 
mense sums for his works he was continually 
overdrawing his account with Power, and 
looked upon him for the performance of many 
extraordinary tasks. Power said, ‘I am his 
banker, his bill acceptor and fish agent, letter 
carrier, hotel keeper and publisher, and now ho 
wants me to be his shoe-black.’ 

In the latter part of his life, by the exertions 
of Lord John Russell, ho was granted a 
Government pension. F. K. 

MOORE, Thomas, a 17th-century London 
printer, who was the first to introduce the ‘ new 
tied ’ note in musical typography, where the 
tails of the quavers and semiquavers are united 
instead of being printed separately, as was the 
case before Moore printed. ‘ The new tied * 
note is used in the second book of Comes 
Amoris, 1088, the first book, 1687, having the 
old lozenge-shaped notes. 

Moore was afterwards associated with J. 
Heptinstall, another London printer. In 1700 
William Pearson made great improvements in 
the ‘ new ti(‘d note,’ and Fougt, at a much 
later date, effected still greater improvements. 

F. K. 

MOOREHEAD, (1) John (6. Ireland, middle 
of 18th cent. ; d. near Deal, Mar. 1804) received 
his first musical instruction in Ireland. He 
came to England when young, and was for 
several years engaged in the orchestras of vari- 
ous country theatres. He was one of the violins 
at the Worcester Festival of 1794, and in 1796 
was principal viola at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
In 1798 he was engaged in the orchestra at 
Covent Garden, and soon after was employed to 
compose for that theatre. During his engage- 
ment he composed music for ‘ The Philosopher’s 
Stone,’ 1795 ; ‘ Birds of a Feather,* 1 790 ; ‘ The 
Volcano ’ and ‘ Speed the Plough,’ ‘ Harlequin’s 
Tour * and ‘ The Dominion of Fancy ’ (both 
with Attwood), 1800; ‘II Bondocani ’ (with 
Attwood) and ‘ Perouse * (with Davy), 1801 ; 
‘ Harlequin’s Habeas,’ ‘ The Cabinet ’ (with 
Braham, Davy, etc.) and ‘ Family Quarrels ’ 
(with Braham and Reeve), 1802. In that year 
he became insane, and having transgressed the 
laws, was confined successively in Tothill Fields 
Prison and Northampton House, Clerkenwell. 
On his liberation he entered the navy as a 
common sailor, and was quickly promoted to 
. be bandmaster. A short time afterwards ho 
hanged himself in a fit of insanity near Deal. 
The ‘ F. Moorehead ’ who is described as the 
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composer of ‘ The Naval Pillar,’ 1799 (see Q.-L.) 
is probably a printer’s error for John Moore- 
head. His brother, (2) Alexander, was also 
a violinist of merit, and led the band at Sadler’s 
Wells ; he also became insane and died in an 
asylum in Liverpool.^ w. H. H. ; addns. f. k, 

MOOSER, Aloys (6. Fribourg, 1770 ; 
d, there, Dec. 19, 1829), a famous Swiss organ- 
builder, whose greatest instruments are those at 
Fribourg and in the New Temple at Berne. 
Mooser also made pianos. G. 

MORALES, Cristobal (6. Seville, c. 1600 ; 
d. ? Marchena, between Sept. 4 and Oct. 7, 
1553). Morales always described himself as 
Hispalensis, a native of Sevil e. His father is 
believed to have been a certain Cristobal de 
Morales who was in Seville in 1503, a singer in 
the service of the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 
As the son was already maestro de capilla in 
1526, he cannot have been bom much later 
than 1500. He was a pupil of Fernandez de 
Castilleja, maestro do capilla at Seville Cathe- 
dral, 1514-74. Ho was evidently brought up 
on Flemish traditions, and MS. choir books of 
Josquin des Pres, apparently dating from this 
time, are still preserved in the choir library. 
They also include motets by Gombert, who 
probably visited Seville in 1526 as maestro do 
capilla to the Emperor Charles V. at the time 
of his marriage to Isabella of Portugal, and it 
was in two collections of motets by Gombert 
that Morales’s earliest works were printed, in 
1541. His first appointment was maestro de 
capilla at Avila (Aug. 8, 1526), with a salary 
of 100 ducats, a post which he held until Oct. 
12, 1530.® The three masses he is said to have 
left there have disappeared. He is next heard 
of in Rome, being admitted as cantor in the 
Cappella Pontifieda unde*r Pope Paul III. 
(Sept. 1, 1535). He was already a priest, and is 
described as Clericus HUpalensis.^ Calasanz, 
Escribano and other Spaniards were already 
members of the cho.r, and Morales was soon 
joined by Escobedo (Aug. 23, 1536) and 
Ordoriez (Apr. 29, 1539). His earliest known 
work is a secular cantata (6 v.) written for the 
Peace Conference at Nice (1538) between the 
Emperor Charles V., Francis 1. of France and 
Pope Paul III., while in the following year he 
composed a similar cantata for the elevation 
of Ippolito d’ Este to the dignity of cardinal. 
Both of these works are constructed on the 
principle of one voice (quintus or ‘ vagans ’) 
repeating the same succession of notes at 
regular intervals, to words which are different 
from those sung by the other voices — a device 
much used by Josquin des Pres, Gombert and 
other 16th-century composers down to the 
time of Lassus. (Cf. Lassus’s 6-part, ‘ Fremuit 
ppTitus Jesu,’ in which the sextus sings nothing 
but Lazare, veni foras). In the same year 

> See T. Dibdin’H Heminiseeneeit, 18‘27, vol. 1. pp. "14-83. 

* Mit1»na ; eee also XM.W., 19‘20, 11. 5C1. 

« Celani. Itev. Mut. ItaL, 1007, sir. 96, 


(1539) a madrigal by Morales (‘ Ditimi o si o 
no ’) was printed in Arcadclt s 4th book. 
Two others wore published later. To Morales’s 
Roman period also belong some, if not all, his 
magnificats (1642 and 1545), his 3 vols. of 
motets (1543 and 1546) and his 2 vols. of 
masses (1544). 

Morales had visited Spain in 1540 (Apr. 4 : 
obtinuit licentiam eundi ad patriam). In 1646 
ho was granted 10 months’ leave (May 1 : 
abiit ad partes de Ucevtia per menses decern ) — 
leave from which ho never returned. In the 
autumn of that year he was appointed maestro 
de capilla at Toledo. There, however, he 
remained for less than two years (Aug. 30, 
1546-Spring, 1547). He had been granted, in 
addition to the usual stipend, an allowance 
towards the maintenance of the seises, the boys 
of the choir-school. Yet early in the next year 
(Mar. 26, 1546) the chapter lent 20 ducats to 
the * Venerable Cristobal de Morales,’ owing to 
the famine and the high prices resulting from 
it ; while on Oct. 3 they made him a further 
advance, on account of illness : ‘ 28 ducats 
produced by the sale of the 25 dead elm-trees 
in the garden of Alaytique.’ By July 1547 
Morales seems to have left Toledo. A new 
* Rector of the College ’ (the choir-school ?) was 
appointed, and on Aug. 9 the post of maestro 
de capilla was announced to be vacant.* 

The whereabouts of Morales between 1547 
and 1650 are uncertain ; but in that year 
(Oct. 22) he describes himself (in a letter 
printed in the 2nd ed. of Bermudo’s Declaracion 
de instrumentos) as maestro de capilla to the 
Duke of Arcos at Marchena, near Seville. In 
Nov. 1551 we find him elected maestro at 
Malaga ; but he is next heard of at Toledo 
(Mar. 29, 1552). He returned to Malaga, how- 
ever, and his name appears frequently in the 
Actas Capitulares of the cathedral. His value 
was not appreciated ; he fell out with the 
canons and was more than once fined for petty 
offences.® On July 13, 1552, he asked for leave 
to go home (to Marchena ?) ; but in 1553 he 
was once again at Malaga, where, in June, he 
applied once more for leave of absence. He 
was tr3ing for a second time for the post of 
maestro at Toledo, which he had resigned in 
1547. It had been decided at a meeting of the 
Toledo Cathedral chapter (Aug. 11, 1553) that 
Morales would be welcome back again, but that 
he must perform his oposicion (examination) as 
laid down by the regulations. Morales entered 
his name (by proxy) on Sept. 4 ; but he was 
never heard of again, and on Oct 7 the chapter 
at Malaga disposed of ‘ the house left vacant 
through the death of Morales.* The election 
of a maestro de capilla took place at Toledo 
on Dec. 4, the successful candidate being 
Bartholom6 de Quevedo. 

* Bublo FlquerM, Mutieoi Toledanot. Toledo, 1922 
< Mitjana, XttudU». Madrid, 1918. 
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Morales was famous among his contem- 
poraries. As early as 1541 ho is described as 
the ‘ most excellent ’ Morales ; there were 
personal qualities in his stylo which could be 
recognised — the spacing of the voices, the 
recourse to purely homophonic writing when 
the words gave point to the music, and the 
realisation of the expressive possibilities of the 
3rd and 4th modes. These have been favourites 
in Spain from that day to this. A constant 
feature of southern Spanish folk-music (and of 
the works of Granados and Albcniz) is the 
recurrence of the 4th mode * Phrygian ’ cad- 
ence, with its drop of a semitone to the final ; 
and this helps to explain Pedrell’s enthusiasm 
for the essentially Spanish qualities which he 
felt in Morales. Two or three characteristic 
cadences are probably enough to give the 
Spanish effect, just as ‘ Purcell ian* cadences 
and false relations give an English effect to the 
* Eugo Bone ’ mass of Morales’s contemporary, 
Tye. The fact that Morales sometimes broke 
the rules by allowing ‘ hidden 5ths ’ and even 
the tritone, and that like the Tudor composers 
he had a certain affection for the ‘ quinta falsa,* 
did not blind his contemporaries to his 
complete mastery of the technique of composi- 
tion. Strict counterpoint with him was not a 
restraint, but a means of expression ; Padre 
Martini and others have justly admired his 
skill in fugue and his imaginative use of 
structural principles. He does not make lucky 
shots like Taverner ; but if he is loss surprising 
than his English cont(?mporaries, he always 
seems to know what he is doing. Clearness of 
thought and expression were evidently a passion 
with him, and his one recorded saying confirms 
this attitude. Discussing the organ with Juan 
Bekmxjdo iq.v.), ho remarked : ‘ If what some 
of these organists do could be brought out clearly, 
we should find grand mistakes.’ {Si lo que 
hazen algunos tanedores de organo se sacasse en 
limpiOf grandes f alias hallariamos,) The object 
of music, he held, was ‘ to give nobility and 
austerity to the soul ’ ; yet it is precisely the 
nobility and austerity of his music which has 
tended to banish him from the Church service, 
in favour of Victoria. The formal perfection 
and austerity of Morales are also found in the 
later composer, in an intenser form ; but the 
modem reputation of Victoria, unlike that of 
Morales, depends upon a few of his more 
expressive responses and motets, which have 
been sentimentalised by transposing them into 
flat keys and accompanying them on the organ. 
Morales, on the other hand, is remarkable for 
his lyrical sense, and for his feeling for the 
expressive possibilities of a good tune. His 
favourite principle of construction, as men- 
tioned above, was that of an independent voice 
singing words which were different from those 
the other voices were singing. This can be 
seen in aU staflren of development. In the 


6-part motet ‘ Tu es Petrus * the quintus has 
nothing to sing except the short phrase of six 
notes with which the motet begins. The same 
is the case with the beautiful ‘ Veni, Dominc,’ 
6 V., though the phrase repeated is longer. In 

* Andreas Christ! famulus,’ 5 v., the fc^^uperius 2 
enters at regular intervals on G and D, singing 
a well-known tune from the Litania Sanctorum ; 

* Sancte Andrea, ora pro nobis,’ which was used 
by Gombert in his 6-part motet ‘ Veni, dilecta 
mea.’ In the celebrated ‘ Emendemus in 
melius ’ (printed by Eslava and Pedrell), the 
1st tenor repeats a long melody to the words : 
Memento, homo, quia jmlvis es et in pulverem 
reverteris ; while in ‘ Quanti mereenarii,’ fi v., 
the independent voice sings the whole of the 
Lord’s Prayer, to the accompaniment of the 
other voices — having, in fact, become ‘ the 
first singing part ’ as it is found in Byrd’s 
‘ Psalms, Sonnets and Songs * (1588). Morales 
also ap2)lied this prin(*ij)le to the Mass. In 
‘ Ave Maria,’ ‘ Tu es vas electionis ’ and ‘ De 
Beata Virgine,’ one voice sings the theme a^xv. 
its corresponding w^ords, while the other voices 
proceed with the Kyrie, Gloria or Credo. (Cf. 
Palestrina’s Mass, ‘ Ecco Sacerdos magnus,’ in 
which the same device is used.) Morales’s 
5-part Mass, ‘ Tristezas me matan ’ (MS., 
Sistine Chapel) is even more curious ; for the 
independent voice sings not only the tune of 
the folk-song but also the Spanish words, 
while the other voices continue in Latin. 

Three portraits of Morales arc described by 
Mitjana. (1) A woodcut in the frontispiece to 
the ‘ Missarum liber secundus ’ (Rome, 1544) 
in which the composer, dressed as a cantor in 
the Pontifical choir, offers his work to Paul 111. 
and receives his blessing. (2) An engraving 
published by Adami da Bolsena, ‘ Osservazioni 
jier ben regolare il coro della Cappella Pontificia’ 
(Rome, 1711), and reproduced by Hawkins, 
(3) A draw ing in the National Library, Madrid, 
made for Barbieri from an original said to exist 
in the Sistine chapel. 

Morales published tw o books of masses, tw'c 
of magnificats and tw^o of motets The 
Lamentations wore printed after his death, 
while the motets appeared mainly in collections 
of works by various composers (v. Eitner, 
Bibliographie d. Musih-Sammelwerke des 16. 
und 17, J ahrhunderts, 1877). Pedrell’s edition 
{Hisp. Schol. musica sacra, i.) reprints the 
Officium Defunctorum, 4 v , 2 Magnificats, and 
the motets previously published by Eslava, A 
madrigal and two motets are only known in 
the lute transcriptions of Fuenllana (q.v.), 
while 24 more have been found in choir-books 
in Spanish cathedrals, particularly Toledo, 
Seville and the Escurial. A provisional list is 
given in Musk and Letters, 1925, vi. 28-31. 

PRINTED WORKS 
MiinsBS 

MlManim Lib. 1. Rome, 1644. Folio. (Rome : St. Peter's 
Lsterso: liodene.; Ferrura; Berlin, Stats Lib.: Monlob 
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Barcelona, Dlpnfaold ; Montserrat ; Tortona.) Reprinted Lyons, 
1046. (Munich ; Konigsberg ; Bonn ; Rostock ; Vienna, state 
Idb. ; Falset (Tarragona). Contents : 

4 V. : Aspice Domlne, De Beata Vinglne (printed P. Wagner, 
Oeteh. d. Mttu, 1. 407 ff.), Vulnerastl cor meum. 6 v. : Ave 
Maris Htrlla, L’homme artn^, Quseramus cum pHstorlbua (Bd. 
Ch. Bordes). 6 v. : Mllle Regrets, Hi bona suscepinius. 

The 4-part masses were printed separately in partbooks. Venice, 
C. Hcotus, 10 '1 (B.M.) and 10C3 ; A. (lardanus, 1544 and 15HO. 

Mlssarum Lib. II. Rome, 1644. Folhi. (Histlno Chapel ; 
Bologna ; Munich.) Reprinted Lyons, 1561-66 (Rome : St. 
Peter's, Lateran ; Vienna ; Kuuigsberg ; Bonn.) Contents : 

4 V. : Ave Marla, Benedicta es (. wlonun Regina, Gaiide Barbara, 
.L’homme arm6. To es vas electionia. 6 v. : I)e Beata Virglne, 
Pro Defunctis (ed. Podrell), Quexu dicunt homines. 

Quluque Mlssarum harmonia cum 0 v. Moralis Hlspanl . . . 
Venice, 1565, H. Scotus, 6 partliooks (B. M.) L'homme 
armO and Quteramus cum pastoribus, from Lib. I., and Pe Beata 
Virglne. from. Lib. II. 

Maonipicats 

Magniflcat Moralis Hlspanl aliurumque authorum Lib. I. 
Venice, 1642. H. Scotus. Fartbuuks. 6 Magn. by Morales. 
(Bologna; Jena.) 

Maguihcat Moralis Ispanl cum 4 t. Lib. I Venice, 1645, 
Qardune. Partbooks. 8 Magn. (Berlin ; Bologna ; Munich.) 
Later edns. i:i69. 1663 and 1568 (all In B.M.), 1583 (Baioelona), 1614. 

Magniflcat omnltonum cum 4 V. Venice, 1662. Gardane. Folio. 
16 Magn. 8 with the odd verses and 8 with the even. (B.M. ; 
Rome: Sistlne Chapel, Laiei an ; Bologna; Brussels; Berlin.) 

Laiocktatioks 

Lamentation! dl Morales, 4. 6. et G v. Venice, 16G4. Gardano. 
Partbooks ; (Munich ; Bologna ; Upsala.) 

Motets 

Gomberti . . . muslca 4 v. . . addltis nonnullls excellentlsslml 
Morales Motectls (4 by Morales). Venice, 1041. Scotus. Part- 
books. 

N. Gomberti Fentaphthongos harmonia. (3 by Morales.) 
Venice, 1641, Scotus. Partbooks. 

Morales et rellqiiorum Muslca vocum 4. Venice, 1643. H. 
Scotus. (Berlin ; Munich ; Bologna.) 25 motets. 

Morales et muliorum eximisc artis virorum muslca cum voc. 4. 
Venice, 1646. Gardanus. (Berlin ; Munich ; Konigsberg ; 
Bologna ; Vienna, Staatsbibl.) 9 Motets. 

Many others in collections of motets by Tarioos composers 
(16th cent.). 

Mapkioals 

Bltimi o si o no, 4 v. (In Arcadelt, Lib. IV.) ; Quando lieto speral, 
0 voc. (in * Nuova spoglia amorosa ’) ; Caronte, 6 v. (in * Froxiimo,’ 
lute arr.b I>e Aateauera sale el moro, 4 v. (in Fuenllaua). 

EARLY MSS. (IN SPAIN) 

Avila. — Oflicium Defunctonim 4 v. 

Bdtretlona. — (DiputaciA.) Masses : Tu «» vas electlonls, 4 v., 
Benedicta es ccelorum regina, 4 v. (lucotnpl. score). Madrigal : 
B1 no 08 hubiera mirado, 3 v. (Boscnn). 

(Orfed Catalk.) Masses : Benedicta es coclorum regina, 4 v., Mille 
''ogrets, 6 V. ; Magniilcals ; Lamentations, 4 v. (incomplete) ; J’er 
tuani uruccm, 4 v. 

Eteurial. — Masses : Benedicta es coclorum regina, 4 v., Mllle 
Regrets, 6 v. Lamentations, 6th tone (part.), 6 v. Off. Befunc- 
torum (part). Motets: Andreas C'hristi famulus, 0 v., Ktuendcmus, 
6 V., O crux ave, 6 v., O vos ontuea, 4 v., Verbum Iniquum, 6 v., 
Vigilate, 4 V. 

Madrid. — (Bibl. Medinaocll.) Lamentations, 4 v. (part) ; 2 
Magnificats; Motets: Acceplt Jesus panes, 4 v., Bixit Bominus, 
fi v.. Inter natos mullerum, 4 v.. Inter vesiibulum, 4 v., Salve, 4 v. 

(Bibl. Nacional.) Masses: L’homme arm4, 6 r., 61 bona sus- 
cepimus, 6 v. 

Malaga. — Tu es Petrus, 6 v. 

Seville, — Ave Maria, 6 v., Ecce vlrgo, 4 v., Noctls recolitur. 
Per tuam emeem, 4 v , (jund Eva trlstis, Regina coeli, 6 v.. Salve, 
6 V.. Sancta et immaculata, 4 v., Tu es Petrus, 6 v. 

Toledo. — Masses : Aspjce Bomine, 4 v., Ave Marls Stella, 6 v., 
Benedicta es. 4 v.. Be beata \'irgine, 4 v. and 6 v., Gaude Bartiara, 
4 V.. L'homme armd, 4 v., Mllle Regrets, 6 v.. Pro Belunctis, 6 v., 
B1 bona suscepimus, 6 v., Tu es vas electlonls, 4 v., Vulnerastl 
oor meum, 4 v. Lamentations, 6 v. M<itets, etc. : Agnus redi- 
mltorls, 4 V., Andreas Christ! famulus, 0 v., Asperges, 0 v., Circum- 
dederunt me, 6 v., Ciamabat autem mulier, 5 v., Glorioaus confessor, 
b V., Ui sunt olivai duse, 4 v , In die tribulutiouis, 3 v., Inter natos 
mullerum, 4 v., Israel es tu, rex Bavidis, 4 v., Lamentabatur 
Jacob, 6 V., O Sacrum convivlum, 5 v., Per tuam crucera, 4 v., 
Regina coell, 4 v., Salva nos stella mans, 4 v.. Salve, 0 v., Sancta 
et Immaculata, 4 v., Tu es Petrus, 6 v., Verbum Iniquum, 6 v., 
Vldi aqoam, 4 v. ^ ^ ^ 

MORALES, Olallo Juan Magnus (6. AI- 
meria, Oct. 13, 1874), Spanish composer, 
educated in Sweden, his mother being Swedish. 
In Berlin he worked with Teresa Carrouo, and 
later with Pfitzner (conducting). After holding 
appointments at Lausanne (1904) and Gothen- 
burg (1906-9), he moved to Stockholm, where 
he became professor at the Conservatoire. His 
compositions include a symphony in G minor; 
concert - overture, ‘Forsommer’ (1910), and 
other orchestral pieces; Berceuse for flute and 
strings ; string quartet He has also done im- 
portant critical and historical work. J. B. t. 


MORALES, Pedro GarcIa (6. Huelva, 1879), 
Spanish composer. Studied at Seville and then 
R.C.M., London. Being himself a poet, whose 
verso is praised by the best judges of Spanish 
literature, his activities as a composer are chiefly 
concerned with the modern Spanish song. His 
instrumental works include ‘ Esquisso anda- 
louse ’ (vln. and orch.) and ‘ Bagatelle ’ (vln. 
and PF.). His energy during the w^ar, in 
organising concerts of Spanish music in aid of 
war victims, made modern Spanish music 
(especially the works of Falla, Granados and 
Turina) well known in England. J. B. T. 

MOllALT, five brothers, four of whom were 
celebrated in Munich for their rendering of 
Haydn’s quartets. 

(1) Joseph (6. 1775 ; d. 1828) entered the 
court band in 1797, and became Konzortmeistor 
in 1800, which post he held till his death. 

(2) Johann Baptist {b. Jan. 10, 1777 ; 
d. Oct. 7, 1825) was violinist in the Mannheim 
court band, and entered the Munich band in 
1792. Ho was the seeemd violin in the quartet, 
and also composed two symphonies for 
orchestra, and ‘ Lemons mcthodiqiies ’ for the 
violin, two string quartets, besides a MS. 
Mass, etc. 

(3) Philipp (6. 1780 ; d. Mar. 18, 1847), the 
violoncello of the quartet, was in the band 
from 1795 to his death. Ho had a twin brother, 

(4) Jacques, who played in the orchestra, but 
not in the celebrated quartet. 

(5) Georg {b. 1781 ; d, 1818), tenor-player. 

A Moralt, probably one of the same family, 
was well known in England in the early part of 
the 19th century. He was first viola player at 
the Philharmonic till 1842, when his name 
disappears, possibly on account of his death, 
and is succeeded by that of Hill. Ho took a 
prominent part in the provincial festivals and 
music generally. M. 

MO KATA, Gin^js de (16th coni.), Spanish 
madrigalist, of whom nothing is knowm beyond 
12 pieces for 3 and 4 v. in the Bibl. Mediriaccli, 
Madrid. (MS. 13230.) j. b. t. 

MORDENT (Fr. jnnc,e ; Ger. Mordent, also 
Beisser ; Ital. mordente), one of the most im- 
portant of the agrhnents or graces of instrumental 
music. It consists of the rapid alternation of a 
written note with the note immediately below it. 

Mordents are of two kinds, the simple or 
short mordent, indicated by the sign /w, and 
consisting of three notes, the lower or auxiliary 
note occurring but once, and the double or 
long mordent, the sign for which is in 

which the auxiliary note appears twice or 
oftener. Both kinds begin and end with the 
principal note, and are played with great 
rapidity, and, like all graces, occupy a part of 
the value of the written note, and are never 
introduced before it. 

The appropriateness of the term Mordent 
(from mordere , ' to bito ’) is found in the suddei^ 



MORDENT 


1, Single Mordent. 
Written, ^ jg':~ "" 


Dovble Mordeni. 
✓vfv 


MORDENT 

5. Air from * Suit© fran^aiso No. 2. 



ness with which the principal note is, as it were, 
attacked by the dissonant note and immediately 
released. Walther says its effect is ‘ like crack- 
ing a nut with the teeth,’ and the same idea is 
expressed by the old German term Beisser and 
the French jnncL 

The mordent may be applied to any note of 
a chord, as well as to a single note. When this 
is the case its rendering is as follows : 

2. Bach, Sarabande from * Suite fraji 9 aise 


Well-tempered Clavier,’ No. 1, vol. 2. 



Sarabande from ‘ Suite fran^aise No. 5.’ 


S. Bag II, Overture from * Partita No. 4.’ 


The long mordent {pince double) usually con- 
sists of five notes, though if applied to a note 
of great length it may, according to Emanuel 
Bach, contain more ; it must, however, never 
fill up the entire value of the note, as the trill 
does, but must leave time for a sustained 
principal note at the end (Ex. 8). Its sign is 
not to bo confounded with or 
the signs for a trill with or without a turn. 

8. Bacu, Sarabande from * Partita No. 1.* 


Sometimes an accidental is added to the sign 
of the mordent, thus or ; the effect of this 
is to raise the lower or auxiliary note a semitone, 
'J’his raising takes place in accordance with the 
rule that a lower auxiliary note should be only 
a semitone distant from its principal note, and 
the alteration must ^ be made by the player 
even when there is no iiidication of it in the sign 
(Ex. 4), except in certain understood cases. I 
The exceptions are as follows — ^when the note 
bearing the mordent is cither preceded or fol- 
lowed by a note a whole tone lower (Exs. 5 and 
G), and, generally, when the mordent is applied 
to either the third or seventh degree of the 
scale (Ex. 7). In these ca.ses the auxiliary not© 
is played a whole tone distant from its principal. 

4. Baoh, Organ Fugue in E minor. 




Besides the above, Emanuel Bach gave the 
name of mordent to two other graces, now 
nearly or quite obsolete. One, called the abbre- 
viated mordent {pi?ice etouffe)^ was rendered by 
striking the auxiliary not© together with its 
principal, and instantly releasing it (Ex. 9). 
This grace, which is identical with the Acciac- 
CATURA (g.v.), was said by Marpurg to be of 
groat service in pla^nng full chords on the organ, 
but its employment is condemned by the best 
modern organists. I’he other kind, called the 
slow' mordent, had no distinctive sign, but was 
introduced in vocal music at the discretion of 
the singer, usually at the close of the phrase or 
before a pause (Ex. 10). 

9. Abbreviated 10. Slow Mordent, 

Mordent. 


• It should be mentioned that the passaRC referred to in Et. 4 ta, IRJ 5 — S — I — 

to the opinion of many excellent authoritiea, to be played without ’Jj’ g| ^ 

the accidental, f.« with At not At as the auxiliary note. See r>« \ 

Spltta, J, S. Bach, fing. traju., 1. 40g, note 89. (Gl. BRAJLLTBILLER.) 
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MORE (Moore), William (rf. 1565), an 
Engiish composer who is described (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 30,480-4) as ‘ harpoiir to Edw. VI.* This 
is a MS. of Elizabeth’s time and includes a 
motet by More, ‘ Levavi oculose ’ (sic), arranged 
for 4 viols. His name occurs, however, as 
early as 1525 among the list of payments to the 
King’s musicians in the Household Book of 
Henry VIII. (B.M. Egerton MSS. 2604). Ap- 
parently also he held similar office in the royal 
household under Elizabeth, for in the ‘ Declara- 
tion of the accounts by Sir John Masone, 
knight ’ for 1560 (Public Record Office) he is 
described as a harper and is granted ‘ 12^ a 
day to be paid quarterly during life, paid for 
2 years & three quarters ended Michaelmas 
2 (Eliz.).’ A further entry under his name 
occurs in 1562, and in 1565 there is a record of 
the last payment made on his account. ‘ William 
Moore, Harper, due for half a year ending at 
the Annunciation, at which time he died.* ^ He 
is probably identical with the ‘ Morura ’ men- 
tioned in John Case’s Apologia musicea (1588) 
along with Taverner, Blitheman and Tallis, as 
below : 

‘Angli non ita pridem Tavernerum, Bllthmanum, 
Tallcsium, Morum, aliosque insignos musicos magnis 
premiia affecerunt.’ * 

Besides the motet referred to above (score in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 31,226/103), there is a single 
part of another 5-part one, ‘ Ad Dominum 
contribularer ’ (Harl. 7578/1046). J. M*^. 

MOREAU, Jean-Baptiste (6. Angers, 1656 ; 
d, Paris, Aug. 24, 1733), church musician and 
composer. He early showed a musical disposi- 
tion, and was educated as a choir boy in the 
cathedral of Angers. Whilst still quite a lad he 
composed motets which wore notable. He con- 
tinued his career as a church musician in the 
provinces, and became successively ‘ maitre de 
musique* at Langrea Cathedral (a post which he 
quitted after his marriage, celebrated in that 
town), then at Dijon, where he remained about a 
year. He then went to Paris, without introduc- 
tions and without a post. The exact date of his 
arrival is not known, but he was there in 1686. 
At that time, when in all the Parisian churches 
thanksgiving services were held for the recovery 
of the king, a Te Deum, sung on Jan. 24, 
1687, in the church of St. C6me, at the expense 
of the Company of Master Surgeons, is an- 
nounced as being the composition of Moreau. 

A little later he succeeded in obtaining the 
protection of the Dauphine, and through her 
mediation entered the court. He went to 
Versailles and succeeded in slipping into the 
apartments of the princess. He had the 
audacity to address her direct and to propose 
to sing to her an air of his own composition. 
The Dauphine, who was very musical, was 
amused by the unconventionality of the un- 
known countryman, but granU‘d his request, 

^ Bee JftM. Am,, Oot. 1910. * Devej, SUt. Sng. Mu». 


and being pleased with his song she spoke of 
Moreau forthwith to the king. The king bade 
him come two days later to the apartments of 
Mme. de Maintenon, where ho wished to hear 
him in his turn. The king liked him and 
ordered from him the music of several little 
operas, which were given in the years 1687 and 
1688. This gave Moreau the right, without 
being, properly speaking, in charge of the court 
music, to take the title ‘ maitre de musique 
du roi.* The first of these divertissements to 
be sung, called ‘ Les Bergers de Marly,* com- 
posed on a libretto by Banzy, was given at 
Marly, in the summer of 1687, two months 
after Moreau’s audition at Mme. de Maintenon’s ; 
it was much applauded. 

In 1688 Racine received the command for 
Esther, a play intended to servo for a 
literary exorcise and for the amusement of the 
young ladies of St. Cyr ; Moreau was chosen 
by the king and Mme. do Maintenon to write 
the musical interludes to the tragedy, which was 
composed of recitatives and choruses in the 
classic manner. The famous representations 
of Esther at St. Cyr, Jan. and Feb. 1689, 
established the reputation of Moreau, whom 
Racine esteemed highly, and to whom the 
king gave several distinctions, together with a 
pension of 600 livres, continued until his death. 
After this Moreau became, concurrently with 
the organist Nivers and later with Clcrambault, 
the official musician to St. Cyr. For this 
institution he composed in the following year 
the music for a great number of tragedies and 
divertissements which were not otherwise 
played in public, Mme. do Maintenon having 
asserted that representations of Esther had 
introduced a spirit of disorder and worldliness 
into her religious house. Tho most celebrated 
of those compositions are the interludes to 
Athalie (Racine, 1691); to Jephte (1692) and 
Judith (1695), by the Abb6 Boyer ; those to 
Jovathas (1700), Ahsalon (1702) and Debora 
(1706), by Duch6; the music to an * Idylle 
sur la vaissance de Notre Seigneur ’ ; and lastly 
the music to the three ‘ Cantiques spirituels ’ 
which Racine wrote for St. Cyr in 1689. 

He adapted, in 1697, his interludes to Esther 
into a kind of oratorio called ‘ Concert spiritucl, 
oh le peuple juif eat d61ivre par Esther.* The 
alterations in the text and the necessary 
additions are by Banzy. The work was per- 
formed in Paris, under the direction of the 
author, but it has not been preserved in this 
form. 

The works of Moreau, of which the library 
of the * Dames de St. Louis ’ has numerous 
copies, remained during the whole of the 18th 
century, together with those of Nivers and 
Clcrambault, with the ‘ Stonces chretiennes * 
of Oudot and the prologues of the operas of 
Lully, the foundation of the musical repertory 
at St. Cyr, 
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Appreciated as a composer, assured of the 
favour of the king and of Mme. de Maintonon, 
Moreau would have made a fine fortune if he 
had led a regular life, and if he had not had 
such a great intimacy with the bacchic poet 
Lainoz, whose libertine ways were disapproved 
in high quarters. Moreau employed a groat 
deal of his time in setting to music the songs 
of Lainez, which were widely distributed in 
manuscript copies and which had great success. 
In 1694 ho accepted the charge of * Intondant 
de la musique des £tats de Languedoc,’ but 
as he preferred Parisian to provincial life, he 
spent little time in this employment, and sold 
the reversion to a musician called Mallet. His 
chief resource outside his royal salary came 
from his teaching. He was renowned for his 
method of singing, and amongst his pupils, 
both for singing and composition, were to be 
counted some of the best musicians of the 
18th century ; Monteclair, Clerambault, Jean- 
Fran^ois d’Andrieu ; the celebrated singers 
Mario-Claude Moreau, his daughter (who died 
before ho did, after her marriage to the viol 
master Deniau), and Louise Couperin, cousin- 
german to Francois Couperin. 

During the last years of his life Moreau was 
employed by the cure of St. Sulpice Languet 
to teach singing to the daughters of the 
Jesuit community, a convent instituted by 
this priest. They performed the famous 
choruses of Esther and AthaUe, 

Moreau died Aug. 24, 1733, and was buried 
in his parish church, St, Josse. He left a 
widow and a daughter. 

Besides the tragedies of St. Cyr and the 
chansons by Lainez he composed a certain 
number of works, both sacred and secular, 
left in MS. and now lost. Amongst these, his 
contemporaries praised a motet ‘ In exitu 
Israel do Egypto,’ with choruses in counter- 
point on a plain chant of the psalm ; a Requiem 
Mass ; a divertissement written to words by 
Lainez to be given at the ‘ Ermitage de 
Franchard * during a sojourn of the king at 
Fontainebleau ; and, finally, an essay on 
teaching, UAri melodiquef a subject which 
Moreau, whoso special characteristics were 
justness of accent and formal grace of melody, 
should have treated in an interesting way. 

For posterity, he remains as the musician 
of Racine. His recitatives and his son^ 
which, like those of other Lul list- composers, 
are smooth and clear in declamation ; his 
choruses simple in style but informed with 
elegance and nobility ; above all the personal 
character of his music, so expressive and touch- 
ing, spontaneous, Christian, with something 
fresh and virginal, accord to perfection with 
the style and spirit of the poet. These 
religious and literary divertissements, for the 
use of an institution for girls, which Racine, 
in spite of his humility, accounted his chejs^ 


d' oeuvre, found at the first moment the music 
which fitted them. It would bo vain to try 
and remake them. 

WORKS 

PrBMsnKD. — ' Chopurs de la trag^die d’Esther, avec la musique 
cnmpnsde par J. B. Moreau, maistre de nuisique du roy.’ (Paris, 
1080 ) A second edlUoit was published with the title : * IntermMes 
en musique de la tra^^die d'Ksther jtrnpres pour leu dames 
reliRieuses, et toutea autres personnea. Par Monaieur Moreau, 
roaiatre de musique et penaionnoire de Sa Majesty ’ (Paris, 
168(1) ; * La Musique d'Atbalie par J. B. Moreau, maistre de 

musique du roy. Comi) 08 ee par ordre de Sa Majestt^, grav^e par 
H. de Baussen. . , (Paris, without date.) 

* Cantiquee chante/ devant le Roy, et composez par Monsieur 
Moreau, maistre de musique et pensionnaire de Ha Majesty. Propres 
pour les dames religieuses, et toutes autres personues.' (Paris, 
1696.) 

MANUBraiPTB. — * Interm^des de ia trag^dle de .7epht<5.' (Library 
of Versailles ; from Bt. (^yr ) ‘ Juterin<)des de la trag(^die de 

Jonathas,* with Moreau’s autograph, dated 1725 (from Ht. t'yr). 
The Versailles Library has many other copies of ‘ Jonathas,* and 
of * Athalie ’ ; cue with Moreau’s autogra]ih and u coi^y of the 

* Oantiques splrltuels ’ : all from Ht, t’yr. The hbrajy of the I’arls 
Conset vatoire also poRsesses, fiom the same source, many MBS. 
of these works, as well as of * Ksther.' 

* Idille BUT la naissance de Notre Seigneur,’ Versailles Library 
(from Bt. Cyr), and the Bibiioth^que Nationaie. 

* Le Pen de joye du Sr. Moreau pour Mgr. la Due de Bretagne,’ 
Versailles Library. 

The MB. of the Bibl. Nat. contains some copies of ' Athalie,’ 

* Esther,’ and the ' Contiques splrltuels.’ 

Rigaudon de M. Moreau, Bibl. Nat. 

* Zaire cantatille,’ Darmstadt Library (see Q-L). 

Moderm Reprimth — ' Musique des chaurs d' Esther et d’ Athalie 
et des eanttques spirituels.' Works of J. Racine ; ed by I’aul 
Mesnard. iSuppUmeni musical, Paris, 1873, exact reproduction 
of original editions.) * Esther ' (ed. by Ch. Bordes), Paris, Bchola, 
without date (not a precise reproduction). ‘Athalie’ led. by ch. 
Bordes and L^on Baint-K^quier), Paris, Bchola, without date. 
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Titos du tillet : ' Le Pamasso fran^uls ' (Suppliment of 1743.) 
Mereure Ualant, vols, lietw’cen 1687 and 1702. 

Lavallek, Tu. : Uistolre de la maison royale de St, Cyr. (Paris, 
1856.) 

Taphavbl, Acmillk : Le Thddtre de St. Cyr. (Paris, 1876.) 
Uaddats, ANDRit. ‘ Ranne, poete lyrtque' (Tribune de St. Qervais, 
(May and June 1899 ; and excerpts, Paris, Bchola, 1899.) 
Bordes, Charles : I^es Ch(rurs d‘ Esther et d' Athalie jmr Jean- 
Baptiste Moreau. (Preface to the reprmt of * Ksther ’ and 
' Athalie ' by Bordes.) 

Tibrsot, Julie n : ’ Les Charurs d' Esther de Moreau.’ (Retnte 
musicale, Jau. 1903.) 

A. T. 

MORELLI, Giovanni, a basso with a voice 
of much power, compass, sweetness and flexi- 
bility. He first appeared in London in Paisi- 
ollo’s ‘ Schiavi per Amore,’ with Storace and 
Sestini, and Morigi, who had long been the first 
bvjfo caricato, but now became second to Morelli. 
The latter was a very good actor, but, having 
been ‘ running-footman ’ to Lord Cowper at 
Florence, ho was probably not much of a 
musician. He continuc^d for many years in 
great favour, and sang at the Opera from time 
to time till he had scarcely a note left ; but 
he was always received kindly as an old and 
deserving favourite. 

He sang the bass part in the ‘ Serva padrona,* 
with Banti, so successfully that the performance 
was repeated by Royal command ; and he was 
singing with Catalaiii and Miss Stephens (her 
first appearance) at the Pantheon, when that 
house was rebuilt. He sang in the Commemora- 
tion of Handel in 1787, with Mara and 
Rubinelli. J. m. 

MORENDO, ‘ dying,’ is used to indicate the 
gradual ‘ decrescendo ’ at the end of a cadence. 
Its meaning is well given by Shakespeare in the 
words, ‘ That strain again ! it had a dying falV 
It is used by Beethoven in the trio, op. 1, No. 3, 
at the end of the fourth variation in the slow 
movement, and in the quartet, op. 74, also at 
the end of the slow movement. As a rule it is 
only used for the end of the movement or in a 
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cadence, but in the quartet, op. 18, No. 7, slow 
movement, and in the ninth symphony, slow 
movement, it is not oonfiried to the end, but 
occurs in imperfect cadences, to give the effect 
of a full close. It thus differs from smorzando, 
as the latter can be used at any time in the 
movement. M. 

MORERA, Enric (6. Barcelona, May 22, 
18G5), Spanish composer. His youth was spent 
in Argentina (Buenos Ayres and Cordoba); his 
musical studies were prosecuted at Barcelona 
and Brussels, and the influence of the Belgian 
school is noticeable in his work. His oomi>osi- 
tions include operas (‘Emporium,* ‘Brunisolda,* 
‘Don Joan deSerralonga,’ ‘La Nit do St. Joan,* 
‘ La Font do I’Albera,’ ‘ La Fada ’) and incidental 
music to a number of Catalan plays, e.g. 
VAlegria que passa^ by Rusinol. His chief 
interest, however, is in choral works and 
arrangements of Catalan folk-songs, and this 
preference has tended to prevent his music 
from becoming widely known in Spain and 
consequently in other countries. 

Bibl. — I. I 01 .EBIA 8 , Enric Morcra: Esttuli biogrdflet (Barcelona, 

J. B. T. 

MORGAN, John {b. Newburgh, Anglesey, 
c. 171 1 ; living in 1 771 ), was the last of the Welsh 
bards who played their national instrument, the 
crwth (Edw. Jones, Welsh Bards), A 3-part 
catch, * Quoth Jack on a time,* in Longman’s 
Collection is signed ‘ Morgan,’ but it is doubtful 
if this is the above. 

MORHANGE, Chas. Henri Valentin, see 
Alkan (1). 

MORI, (1) Nicolas (6. London, Jan. 24, 1796 
or 1797^; d. June 14, 1839), violinist, was the 
son of an Italian wigmaker in the New Road, 
London. He was brought out as a prodigy, 
and at 8 years of ago played in public a con- 
certo of Barthelemon’s, from whom he had 
lessons. Subsequently he studied for six years 
with Viotti, and not only became an excellent 
solo violinist, but from his enthusiasm, industry 
and judgment, occupied a very prominent 
position in the music of London and England 
generally from about 1812 till his death. He 
played in the second concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society in 1814, and from 1816 was for 
many years one of the leaders of the Philhar- 
monic band and first violin at the Lenten 
oratorios, the provincial festivals, and the 
majority of concerts of any importance. He 
married in 1819 the widow of the music pub- 
lisher Lavenh, and entered into partnership 
with her son. Amongst other music they pub- 
lished the second book of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words, and his PF. concerto in G 
minor. He left a son,® (2) Frank (6. Mar. 21, 
1820 ; d, Aug. 2, 1873), who was well known in 
London for many years as a musician. His 
cantata ‘ Fridolin ’ (brought out at the Wor- 

1 1797 found on a portrait Issued in 1805. (D.N.B.) 

s Bee E, W. DufHii, PaHieulor* of tho lUnui ond Ooath of tho late 
Mr, Mori, (Loodoo, 18390 


cester Festival of 1851) was performed several 
times with success ; and an operetta, the 
‘ River-sprite,’ to words by G. Linley, was pro- 
duced at Covont Garden, Feb. 9, 1865. A 
second son, (3) Nicholas (6. Jan. 14, 1822), 
having studied with his father and Charles 
Lucas, as well as- in Paris, composed various 
works, among them a setting of Psalm cxxxvii., 
and music to Gilbert’s ‘ Wicked World.’ 

G., with addns. 

MORIANI, Napoleone (6. Florence, Mar. 10, 
1808 ; d. Mar. 4, 1878), came of a good family, 
received a liberal education, and studied the 
law for some time, intending to embrace it as 
his profession. Sediused, however, by the ap- 
plause which his beautiful tenor voice obtained 
for him in society, he changed his intentions, 
and attempted the operatic career at Pavia in 
1833, with success. After singing in the prin- 
cipal Italian cities, he returned to Florence in 
1839, and in the following year was recognised 
both there and at Milan anci Trieste, as the first 
tenor of Italy. In 1841 ho visited Vienna, 
where he was appointed ‘ Virtuoso di camera ’ 
by the Emperor. In 1844 and 1845 he sang in 
London, but he pleased little here. He sang 
with success at Lisbon, Madrid and Barcelona 
in 1846, and was de(;orated by the Queen of 
Spain with the Order of Isabella. Ho sang at 
Milan in tho autumn of 1847, but his voice w’as 
gone, and ho soon affi^rwards retired from the 
stage. Mendelssohn more than once speaks of 
him as ‘my favourite tenor, Moriani.’ j. m. 

MORIGl, Angelo (6. Rimini, 1752 ; d. Parma, 
1788), violinist and composer. Tcartini wap 
his violin teacher and Valotti instructed him 
in theory and harmony. In 1758 he was ap- 
pointed first violin of tho Prince of Parma’s 
band, and later, director of the court music, a 
position which he held for many years. He was 
a composer of some merit, and excellently 
spoken of as a teacher of composition. Among 
his pupils was Bonifazio Asioli, tho dramatic 
composer, who out of deference to his master’s 
memory published his (Morigi’s) TratUifo di 
contrappunto fugato after his death. Com- 
positions : 

six 8<inata« for violin alone, op 1. Six irios for two violin* 
and vloloncdlo with a tlgnrcd bass for the claveoln, op. ‘2. Six 
concerti prossl for violin, op. 3. Six othors dedicated to the Infanta 
Donna I’hillppe. 

Bibi ,. — Fitis ; A. Mabon Clabkb, Fiddlers Ancient and Modem. 

E. II.-A. 

MORIN, Jean Baptiste (b. Orleans, r. 1677; 
d, Paris. 1 745), musician to the Duke of Orleans ; 
one of the first composers of French cantatas (3 
books 1-3 parts, 1706, 1707, 1712), also 2 books 
of motets (1704, 1709) ; ‘ Recmnl d’airs k boire 
k 2 voix ’ ; ‘La Chasse du cerf,’ ‘ Divertisse- 
ment,’ ‘ Le Triomphe do I’amour,’ etc. ; 
‘ L’Hymen et I’Amour,’ ‘ 1^’pithalame ’ {Q,-L,), 

MORISSEAU, a sabot-maker practising at 
No. 9 Rue des Fontaines du Temple, in Paris, 
who applied the principles of his art to th® 
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manufacture of violins, carving the back and 
sides and iic(;k all in one piece out of a solid 
block of practically green wood, the only glue 
used in their manufacture being that employed 
to fasten on the tables. This innovation was 
considered sufilciently serious by the Societe 
d’Encouragement pour I’lndustrio Nationale 
for a Rapport to be inserted in their Bulletin ^ 
draw^n up by J. Lissajous, with the assistance 
of (lucrin, professor at the Conservatoire, De- 
loffrc and Ferrand, leaders of the orchestras of 
the Theatre Lyrique and the Opera-Comique 
respectively. E. H.-A. 

MORITZ (Maurice) (b. May 25, 1572 ; 
d. Mar. 14, 1632), Landgraf of Hesso-Casscl 
from 1502-1627, under the musical tuition of 
O(‘orgc Otto, Kapellmeister at Casscl from about 
1588-1610, developed considerable talent^ for 
composition and was a patron of musicians (see 
Dow’land, John). In 1601 ho published a 
J^utheran Oesangbuch with tunes only, twenty- 
four of which w^ere his own invention. In 1612 
he rej)ublished the book, providing all the tunes 
with his owm 4-part harmony. Meantime, in 
1605, 1)0 had abandoned Lutheran doctrine and 
embrac^ed Calvinism, even adopting the extreme 
Calvinist ic view that nothing but words of 
Scripture in the vernacular should be sung in 
churches. Under the influence of his new con- 
victions he published a musical edition of Lob- 
wasser's Clerman version of the French Calvin- 
ist ic Psalms, providing the original French tunes 
with a 4-part harmony, and adding some new 
tuiK’s of his own. His endeavours to force the 
Calvinist ic form of worship on his Lutheran 
subj<‘cts met with some resistance, and he was 
obliged to concede the use of the Lutheran 
hymns. It is all the more strange that so 
enlightened a prince should have adopted this 
narrow view of tlu^ province of church music, 
considering that ho had himself composed a 
large number of Latin psalms, motets and 
Magnificats in the a cappella style, a 4 to 12, 
which are stiU preserved in MtS, in the library 
at Cassel (see Q.-L.). It redounds to his credit, 
however, that he showed himself so munificent 
a patron to the young Heinrich Schiitz who, 
brought up as a chorister in his chapel at Cassel, 
Wff-^ afterwards sent at his expense to Venice 
to complete his musical education under the 
tuition of Ciovanni Gabrieli. Schiitz testified 
his gratitude to his patron by dedicating to 
him in 1611 his op. 1, the first-fruits of his 
Venetian studies, consisting of a book of Italian 
madrigals a 5, concluding with a flattering poem 
written by the musician himself in praise of 
his patron, and set fo” eight voices. Among 
the MS. works of the Landgraf in the Cassel 
library there are some Italian madrigals and 
villanelle a 4, also some instrumental pieces, 
fugues and dances, which all serve to show the 


1 Vol. x). flecond pprlen, No. 137, May 1864, 

> Set* Peacham’H Compleat QmUmtan (1C34), p. 00, far 
to the Laudgraf’a akill. 
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interest taken by him in the various branches 
of music of his time. Ho laid down the reins of 
government of his principality in 1627, having 
lost the confidence of his Lutheran subjects by 
his Calvinist policy. A considerable number 
of his 4-part settings of psalm and hymn tunes 
have been republished in modern collections, 
such as those of Erk, Tucher and Winterfeld. 
A fugal movement for four strings has also been 
published in score by Hugo Riemann in his first 
Book of Old Chamber Music (Augener & Co.). 

j. B. M. 

MORLACCHI, Francesco (6. Perugia, June 
14, 1784; d. Innsbruck, Oct. 28, 1841), com- 
poser. He learnt the violin at 7 years old 
from his father. At 12 he was placed under 
Caruso, maestro of the cathedral of Perugia, 
who taught him singing, the clavier and 
thorough-bass, while ho learned the organ from 
Mazetti, his maternal great-uncle. At 13 he 
had already composed much, and during his 
years of boyhood wrote several pieces for the 
church, among which a short oratorio, ‘ Gli 
angeli al scpolcro,’ attracted the attention of 
many amateurs, and among them, of his god- 
father, Count Pietro Baglioni, who sent him to 
study counterpoint with ZingareUi at Loreto. 
But the severe conventional teaching of Zin- 
garelli clashed with the aspirations of his young, 
impatient mind, and after a year and a half he 
returned to Perugia. Conscious, however, that 
ho had still a great deal to learn, he went to 
Bologna to complete his studies under Padre 
Mattei {q.v.). Here he devoted much attention 
to ecclesiastical music, besides making a special 
study of the orchestra, and acquiring a practical 
knowledge of all the chief instruments. During 
this time of studentship he w^as commissioned to 
write a cantata for the coronation of Napoleon 
as King of Italy, at Milan, in 1805. In 
Feb. 1807 a musical farce called ‘ II poeta 
in Campagna ’ was performed at the Pergola 
theatre in Florence, and, later in this year, a 
Miserere for sixteen voices having won golden 
opinions, the composer was invited to visit 
Verona, where he produced his first buffo operai, 
‘ II ritratto.’ He achieved his first popular 
success with the melodrama, ‘ II Corradino,’ at 
Parma in 1808. This w'as followed by ‘ Enone 
e Paride,* ‘ Orosto,’ ‘ Rinaldo d’ Asti,’ * La 
Principessa per ripiego,’ ‘ 11 Simoncino * and 
‘ Le av venture d’ una giornata.’ But all these 
wore surpassed by ‘ Le Danaide,* written for the 
Argontino theatre at Romo in 1810. This work 
was immensely successful, and once for all 
estabfished its composer’s fame. Through the 
influence of Count Marcolini, Minister to the 
court of Saxony, Morlacchi was now appointed 
musical director of the Italian opera at Dresden, 
at first for a year, subsequently for life, with a 
large salary, besides a considerable honorarium 
for every new opera he might compose, and 
leave of absence fur some months of each year. 
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with liberty to write what he pleased, where he 
pleased. This appointment he hold till his 
death. The Italian stylo had long reigned 
supremo in the Dresden fashionable world, and 
Morlacchi at once became ‘ the rage.’ His music 
partook of the styles of Paer and Mayr ; it was 
melodious and pleasing, but very slight in 
character. He now acquainted himself to some 
extent with the works of the German masters, 
a study which had a happy effect on him, as it 
led him insensibly to add a little more solidity 
to his somewhat threadbare harmonies. His 
earliest compositions at Dresden were a Mass 
for the Royal Chapel, the operas ‘Raoul do 
Cr6qui ’ (1811) and ‘La cappriciosa pcntita * 
(1813), and an oratorio of the ‘ Passion ’ (1812) 
(book by Metastasio), extravagantly admired 
by contemporary enthusiasts. 

In 1813 Dresden became the military centre 
of operations of the allied armies, and the King, 
Friedrich August, Napoleon’s faithful ally, w^as 
a prisoner. During this time Morlacchi kept at 
a wise distance from public affairs, and bewailed 
the fate of his patron in retirement. He was, 
however, roughly aroused by a sudden order 
from Baron Rozen, Russian Minister of Police, 
to write a cantata for the birthday of the 
Emperor of Russia. The task was, of course, 
uncongenial to the composer, and as only two 
days were available for it, he declined to comply, 
alleging in excuse that the time allowed was 
insufficient. By way of answer it was notified 
to him that his choice lay between obeying and 
being sent to Siberia. Thus pressed he set to 
work, and in forty-eight hours the cantata was 
ready. Not long after this the Russian govern- 
ment having decreed the abolition of the Dresden 
chapel, Morlacchi obtained an audience of the 
Czar at Frankfort, when, in consequence of 
his representations and entreaties, the decree 
was reversed. 

To celebrato the return of the Saxon king to 
his capital in 1814, Morlacchi wrote another 
Mass and a sparkling opera bvffa, ‘ II barbicre 
di SivigUa.’ His political principles must have 
been conveniently clastic, for the year 1814 also 
saw the production of a Triumphal Cantata for 
the taking of Paris by the allied armies, and a 
Mass for voices alone, according to the Greek 
ritual, for the private chapel of Prince Repuin, 
who had been the Russian Governor of Dresden. 

In June 1816 he was elected member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Florence, and shortly 
after paid a visit of some months to his native 
country, where he was received with every kind 
of honour, gala performances of ‘ Le Danalde * 
and the oratorio of the ‘ Passion * being given 
at Perugia. For the dedication of this last 
work. Pope Pius VII. rewarded him with the 
decoration of' the Golden Spur and the title 
of Count Palatine. An oratorio, ‘ II sacrifizio 
d* Abramo, o 1* Isaaco * (1817), although a feeble 
work, was remarkable for the employment in 


it of a novel kind of rhythmical declamation 
in place of the ordinary recitative. 

In 1817 C. M. von Weber was appointed 
Kapellmeister of the German opera at Dresden. 
Morlacchi behaved to him with a studied show 
of obsequious politeness, while doing his utmost 
in an underhand way to cripple his activity 
and bar his progress. Yet he did not disdain 
to beg for Weber’s good word as a critic in the 
matter of his own compositions, and indeed 
was too much of an artist not to recognise the 
genius of his young colleague, to whom, although 
already overworked, he would frequently dele- 
gate the whole of his own duties, while on the 
plea of ill-health he absented himself in Italy 
for months together. Between 1817 and 1841 
he produced a number of operas and dramatic 
pieces, among which the principal were ‘ Laodi- 
cea’(Naple8, 1817), ‘ Gianni di Parigi ’ (1818), ‘ La 
Morte d’ Abel ’ (Dresden, 1821), ‘ Donna Aurora’ 
(Milan, 1821), ‘Tobaldo ed Isolina ’ (1822), ‘ La 
gioventu di Enrico V’ (1823), ‘ llda d’ Avenello * 
(1824),‘I Saraeeniin Sicilia ’( 1827), ‘T1 Colombo* 
(1828), ‘ II disperato per cccesso di buon cuoro ’ 
(1829) and ‘ II rinegato ’ (1832), this last 
opera being a second setting of the book of 
‘ I Saraceni,* ‘ in a style calculated to suit 
German taste.’ He wrote ten masses for the 
Dresden chapel, besides a great number of other 
pieces for the church. The btvst of these was 
the Requiem, composed on the occasion of tho 
King of Saxony’s death in 1827. Ho said of 
himself that, during tho composition of tho 
‘ Tuba Mirum ’ in this Mass he had thought 
unceasingly of tho ‘ Last Judgment ’ in the 
Sistine Chapel, and his biographer. Count Rossi- 
Scotti,' does not hesitate to affirm that by his 
harmony ho emulates Michel Angelo in tho 
realisation of the tremendous moment. A 
‘ scena ’ or ‘ episode ’ for baritone voice with 
pianoforte accompaniment (the narration of 
Ugolino, from Canto xxxiii. of tho Injerno)^ 
written in his last years, deserves special 
mention here, as it became very famous. 

In 1841 he once more sot off for Italy, but was 
forced by illness to stop at Innsbruck, where 
he died. He left an unfinished opera, ‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’ for the possession of which 
Florence, Dresden and Vienna had disputed 
with each other. Profuse honours were paid 
to his memory in Dresden and in Perugia. 

Weber’s good-natured criticism (in one of 
his letters) on his ‘ Barbiore di Siviglia ’ aptly 
describes much of Morlacchi’s dramatic work : 

* There is much that is prrtty and praiseworiliy 
in this music ; the fellow has little musical knowledge, 
but he has talent, a flow of ideas, and especially a 
fund of good comic stuff in him.' 

The best monument he left to his memory was 
a benevolent institution at Dresden for the 
widows and orphans of the musicians of tho 
Royal Chapel, which ho was instrumental in 
founding. f . a. m . 

1 Della vita e delle open del Oav. Franeeeee MorlaeeM di Pentoiit> 
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MORLAYE, Guilleaumb (mid- 16th cent.), 
a French lutenist, pupil of Alberto da Ripa, 
whoso compositions he brought out in a number 
of books in lute tablature, including also his 
own compositions and those of other masters 
(published 1550-68). Fetis mentions also a 
book of Ghitern tablature by him (published 
1650). E. V. d. 8. 

MORLEY, Thomas (6. 1657 ; ^ d. ? 1603), 
was pupil of William Byrd, by whose en- 
deavours, says Anthony Wood, 

‘ the said INIorley hecamo not only excellent in 
musick, as well in the theoretical as practical part, 
but also well seen in the Matliematicks, in which 
Byrde was excellent.' 

In July 1588 he took his degree of Mus.B. at 
Oxford, and at the close of the same year there 
is reason to think that ho was organist of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, for in the registers of that 
church is entered the burial of ‘ Thomas ye 
sonne of Thomas Morley, Organist,’ Fob. 14, 
1588/9.^ His wife had probably been a 
member of the household of Lady Periam, wife 
of the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer (see 
the Dedication of the ‘ First Book of Canzonets 
to Two Voices,’ 1595). 

It is most likely that, after leaving St. Giles’s, 
Morley became organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
though from a passage in the Description of 
Q, Elizabeth's Entertainrmnt at Elvetkarn in 
SepL 169], it might perhaps be inferred that 
his appointment took place earlier ; it is said 
there that the performance of some musicians 
so pleased the Queen that ‘ she gave a newe 
name unto one of their Pavans, made long since . 
by master Thomas Morley, then organist of 1 
Panics churtdi.’ ^ However this may be, he j 
was still at St. Paul’s in the same year, 1591, 
for there is an allusion to him as organist there 
in a letter dated Oct. 3, 1591.^ From this 
letter, written from Flanders by one Paget, a 
Catholic intriguer, it would appear that Morley 
had been employed there as some kind of 
political agent. 

‘ Thcr is one Morley that playeth on the organles 
in poules that was wltli mo in my house. He semed 
here to be a good Catholicke and was reconsiled, but 
not-witii-standing suspecting his behaviour 1 enter- 
cepted letters that Mr. Nowell ’ [presumably the 
Dean of St. PaursJ * wrote to him, w'herby I dis- 
covered enoughe to have hanged him. Nevertheles 
lie shewing wdth teares great repentaunce, and 
asking on his knees forgiveries, I was content to let 
him goe. 1 here since his comming thether he hath 
played the promotor and apprehendeth CathoUckes.' 

This is corroborated in the reply.® 

' It is tnie that Morley the singing man employeth 
himseife in that kind of service . . . and hath 
browght diverse into danger.’ 

In 1692 Morley was made gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, being * swome 24th of July in 
Mr. Greene’s roome ’ * ; and in Nov. of the same 

1 Accordlns to the Sadler MS. (Bod). MS. Mua. e. 1*5), In which 
In entered his Domin* non e»t exaltatum. with tho Inscription ‘ Thomas 
•Murlev wintts sufles 19, ano domini 1676 ’ 

* Mtu. T., Sept. 1903. ® Nichols's Progr»$w. 

* Slot* Papert, Dom. Elis. toI. ccxl. No. 19. 

& Ibid. No. 08. 0 Blmlwult, Vhtgtifbook, p. 5. 


year he was appointed to the * Gospeller’s place 
and waiges,’ after having served as Epistler: 
Between 1696 and IGOl he was living in the 
parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, his house at 
the end of this period being in Little St. 
Helen’s. The parish registers (Harleian Soc., 
1904) record the baptism of ‘ Frauncys 
daughter of Thomas Morley, Musition,’ Aug. 19, 
1696 ; and the burial of ‘ Frauncis d. of 
Thomas Morley, Gent,’ Feb. 9, 1598/9. On 
June 26, 1699, ‘ Cristofer, s. of Thomas Morley, 
gentleman, and Suzan his wyfe,’ and on 
July 28, 1600, ‘ Anne, d. of Thomas Morley, 
gentleman, and Suzan his wyfe,* were bap- 
tized. There seems no reason to doubt that 
these entries all refer to the musician. His 
residence in St. Helen’s is further marked by 
the appearance of his name in two Rolls of 
Assessments for Subsidies dated 1598 ® and 
1600, in both of which his goods to be taxed 
were valued at £5, and the assessment was 
13s. 4d. An interesting point in connexion 
with the earlier of those documents is that the 
; name of William Shakespeare occurs in it, his 
' goods being valued at tho same amount as 
i were Morley’s. It appears that he and Morley 
j both appealed against the assessment, and one 
may suppose that some amount of personal 
! intercourse existed between the two, especially 
i when it is remembered that of the very little 
original music for Shakespeare’s plays which 
has survived, Morley composed one if not two 
songs. 

In 1598 Morley was granted a licence for 
twenty-one years to print song-books of all 
kinds and music paper, ‘ with forfeiture of £10 
to every person offending against this grant.* 
The Patent, dated Sept. 28, 1598, is printed in 
Steele’s Earliest English Music Printing, 1903. 
It would seem that it was obtained through the 
interest of one of the Caesar family (probably 
Sir Julius), which was connected with the 
parish of St. Helen’s. One book, Carlton’s 
‘ Madrigals,’ 1601, is said on the title-page to 
have been * printed by Thomas Morley dwelling 
in Little Saint Helen’s,’ but as a rule East, 
Barley and others published as Morley ’s ‘ as- 
signee * under tho Patent. Barley indeed, in 
1699 and 1600, seems to have done his printing 
in Little St. Helen’s, and only to have sold his 
books at his shop in ‘ Gratious ’ Street (cf. 
Farmer’s * Madrigals ’ and Morley’s ‘ Consort 
Lessons,* 1599, and Morloy’s ‘ First Booke of 
Ayres,* 1600.®) In 1601 tho whole question of 
granting monopolies of this kind w'as raised in 
the House of Commons, and Morley’s Patent 
was among those mentioned.*® The last book 
which appears to have been printed * by the 

7 im. p. 84. 

9 The 1698 Roll is printed In Hunter’a New JUtutraitotut oj 
Shakespeare, 1846, and is dlscussod fully In Elton's Wmian 
Shakespeare, his Familp and Friends, 1904. 

B An Imperfect copy of this last, at present (1926) in the poasesslckU 
of Mr. Folfter of New York, Is believed to be unique. 

10 Ames, TypagrapMeat Antiquities, 1749, p. 569. 
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assignement of a Patent granted to T. Morley,’ 
was Dowland’a * Third Book of Songs,* 1603. 
Barley obtained this Patent on Morley’s death, 
and his name appears as owner of it from 1606 
onwards. 

Morley alludes more than once to his ill- 
health in his riaine and Easie Introduction, 
1697 : ‘ My health since you saw me, hath 
beene so bad, as if it had beene the pleasure of 
him who may all things, to have taken me out 
of the world, I should have beene very well 
contented ; and have wished it more than 
once ’ ; and he speaks of the ‘ solitarie life 
which I lead (being compelled to keepe at 
home),* as a reason for his undertaking the 
work. It was perhaps the bad state of his 
health which caused the severance of his con- 
nexion with the Chapel Royal, where he was 
succeeded by George Woodson, Oct. 7, 1602. 
His death probably took place in 1603, for 
the * commission to administer the goods, etc., 
of Thomas Morley, late parishioner of St. 
Botolph’s, near Billingsgate,’ was granted to 
his widow ‘ Margaret Morley ’ on Oct. 25, 
1603.^ If we may assume that this refers to 
the musician, we must suppose that he had 
married a second time. The title-page of the 
1606 edition of the ‘ Canzonets ’ of 1693, which 
states that they are ‘ Now Newly Imprinted 
with some Songs added by the Author,’ may 
be interpreted in two ways. Weolkes printed 
in his ‘ Ayres or Fantastic Spirites,’ 1608, a 
‘ Remembrance of my friend M. Thomas 
Morley,’ beginning * Death hath deprived me 
of my dearest friend.’ 

The following is a list of Morley’s publica- 
tions, of some of which he was only the editor : 

1. Canzonets. Or Little Short Bongs to Three Voyces. 1693. 
(2nd ed. with four additional Canzonets, 1606. 3rd ed. 1631. 
Oerxnan translaUons, Cassel, 1612 : Bostock, 1624.) Eng. Madr, 
8eh. 1. 

2. MadrlgaJls to Fonre Voyces. 1694. (2nd ed. with two 
additional Madrigals, 1600.) Eng. Madr. 8ch. il. 

3. The First TJooke of Balletts to flue voyces. 1605, (2nd ed. 
1600. An Italian edition, London, 1606. German edition, 
Nuremberg, 1609.) Eng. Madr. Sch. ill. 

4. The First Booke of Canzonets to two voyces. 1596. (2nd ed. 
1619.) Eng. Madr. 8eh. i. 

6. CJanzonets, Or Little Short Bongs to fonre voyces. Celected 
out of the best and approued Italian Authors. 1697. (Containa 
two by Morley himself.) 

6. Canzonets or lattle Short Aers to flue and slxo voices. 1697. 
Eng. Madr. Sch. Iv. 

7. A Flaine and Easie Introduction to Fracticall Musicke, 1597. 
(2nd ed. 1608. 3rd ed. 1771. Contains eight compositions, chiefly 
motets, by Morley.) 

8. Madrigalls to flue voyces. Celected out of the best approued 
Italian Authors. 1898. 

9. The First Booke of Consort Lessons, made by dtuers exquisita 
Authors lor sir Instruments. 1599. (2nd ed. 1611.) 

10. The First Booke of Ayres or Little Short Songs ; to sing end 
play to the Lute with the Base Vlole. 1600. (Contains * It was a 
lover and bis lass.*) 

11. The Triumphes of Oriana to 6 and 6 voices, composed by 
diuers seuerall aucthnrs. 1601. (Contains two madrigals by Morley. 
Bepriuted in score by Hawes, 1814.) Eng. Madr. 8eh. xxxli. 

With these should be mentioned, ‘ The whole 
Booke of Psalmes. With their woonted Tunes 
. . . Compiled by sundrie Authors,’ etc. 
‘ Printed at London in Little S. Hellens by 
W. Barley, the assigne of T, Morley, and are 
to be Bol(i at his shop- in Gratious street.* 
This book, which has no date, contains four 
settings of tunes by Morley, two of which (with 

1 stated on authority of w. b. s. 


another hitherto unprinted setting) appeared 
later in Ravenscroft’s Psalter, 1621. (See 
PsALTEB.) Of his sacred music, Barnard ( 1 641 ) 
printed a Morning and Evening Service of four 
and five parts ; an Evening Service of five 
parts ; and a Verse Anthem ‘ Out of the Deep.* 
His Burial Service was printed by Boyce. A 
motet, ‘ Nolo mortem,* a 4, was edited by 
W. Barclay Squire. See list of Morley’s 
church music below. 

The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (ed. Fuller 
Maitland and Squire) contains music by him ; 
as also does Forster’s MS. Virginal Book in the 
Roy. Lib. B.M. A Fancy a 6 is at Christ 
Church, where are many MS. compositions, 
chiefly canzonets, by him, some of which may 
be from the printed collections with altered 
words. 

Morley’s contemporaries, such as Mcros and 
Peacham, placed him among the best English 
musicians of the time, and Raven scroft sjfeaks 
of him after his death as ‘ he who did shine as 
the Sun in the Firmament of our Art, and did 
first give light to our understanding with his 
PrsDcepts.’ ^ At the present day Morley per- 
haps holds the first phu^e in popular esteem of 
all the Elizabethan composers, partly because 
of the cheerfulness and tunefulness of his 
ballets, a form of composition which he intro- 
duced into this country, and in which ho is 
unrivalled in England, unless by his follower 
Weclkcs. Hero he owed much to Gastoldi, 
after whoso ‘ balletti ’ he modelled his own, 
sometimes making use of plirases which are 
plainly suggested by the Italian writer, just as 
in his canzonets he sometimes adapts phrases 
from Felice Anerio, But if his material is 
sometimes borrowed, his treatment of it is 
original, and the charge of plagiarism, which 
Oliphant and others brought against him, need 
not be pressed. If Morley wrote more in the 
lighter forms of music, his graver compositions 
are not less masterly, as may bo seen by refer- 
ence to the ‘ Nolo mortem ’ or the Burial 
Service, which is worthy of the praises bestowed 
on it by Burney. His Plaint and Easie Intro- 
duction stands by itself. Written in dialogue 
form, it gives a pleasant impression of Morley’s 
personality, and is of the greatest value for the 
side-lights which it throws on contemporary 
musical life ; while for the English student of 
modal music it is indispensable, being still the 
only important English work on the subject. 
Here again Morley has been charged with 
plagiarism, on the ground that some of his 
examples are the same as some which Tigrini 
gives in his Compendio della musica, 1688. But 
in these examples, both Tigrini and Morley are 
simply showing the best ways of making formal 
Closes ; and as the best are not unlimited in 
number, it is not surprising if, in a crowd of 
others, the same examples sometimes occur in 

* Erigfa Viaeoune, 1614. 
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different text-books. Morley’s notation is not 
identical with Tigrini’s, his arrangement is 
quite different, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he ever saw Tigrini’s book. 

G. E. P. A. 


LIST OF CHURCH MUSIC 
Services, Etc. 

First Service, of 4 and 5 parts, including V. ; T.D. ; B. ; C. 
M.N. Barnard. 

Second Servioe. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,086/152. Score. 

Evening Servl<-e, a 4. llari. 73.37 81. Score. 

VerHe Hervif e, including T.l) ; H. ; K. ; C. ; M.N. Durh. E. 4-11. 
PreccH and PHalms. K.<’.M. 1045-51. 

RcRponscH. K.l'.M. 104,')-,'il. 

Burial Anthutiio. Harl. 7337. Score ; B.M. Add. MSS. 6054 and 
17,842. ScoreH 

Motets 

De profundiR clamavi, a 6. B.M. Add. MSS. 29..372-7. 

Kheu I SuHtulerunt Duininum, a 4. B.M. Add. MSS. 29,372-5. 

,mrt. } I*- “»■ 

Heu mihi, Douiiue, a 6. B M. Add. MSS. 18,9.36-9. Incomp. 

In manuR tu&s. Tenb. 38y,/2. Iiicoinp. 

Laboravi in gendtu ineo, a 6. B.M. Add. MSS 29,372-7. 

N»)lu mortem i)eccatorls, o 4. B.M. Add. MSS. 29,372-5. 

a.d p«l. / ■‘O'*- “SS- ‘^s.372-c. 


Anthems 

How long. PH. ; Durh. 

lict my romplaint. Tenb. O.B. '430. 

O Jesu meek. K.(^M. 1051 23. Bassua cantoris part only, 
j Durh. C. 4-5. 

Out of the deepe. a C. - B.M. Add. MSS. 31 ,405 20. Score. 

[ do. 31,443 141. Score. 

Teach me Thy way. PH. , 

J. M*’. 

MORLEY, William, Mus.B. {d. Oet. 29, 
1731), graduated at O.xford, July 17, 1713. On 
Aug. 8, 1715, he was admitted a gentleman of 
the (Jhapel Royal. H(^ composed some songs 
published in a eolloction together with others 
by John Isham, and a cliant in O minor, printed 
by Boyce, ii. 306, by some believed to be the 
oldest double chant in existence. (See 
Eltntoft.) w. h. h. 

MORNINtJTON, (Urrett Colley Welles- 
ley (Wesley), Earl of, Mus.l). (b. Dangan, 
Ireland, «July 19, 1735; d. May 22, 1781).^ 
With little or no assistance from masters he 
l(*arncd to play on the violin and organ and to 
compose, and when, with the view of improving 
liimself in composition, he consulted Th. Rosein- 
gravo and Geminiani, they informed him that 
he already know all they could teach him. He 
graduated B.A. of J.)ublin in 1754 and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1757. in that year he founded 
the Academy of Music, an amateur society in 
which for the first time ladies sang in the 
chorus. Two years laU*r ho married the Hon. 
Anno Hill Trevor. In 1764 the University of 
Dublin conferred on him the degree of Mus.D., 
and elected liim professor of that faculty, a post 
ho hold till 1774. In 1758 he succeeded his 
father, who in 1746 had been created Baron 
Mornington, and in 1760 ho was created Vis- 
count Wellesley and Earl of Mornington. His 
compositions are chiefly vocal ; some are for 
the church, copies of which exist in the choir- 
books of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. His 
chant in E flat is universally known.* But it 
was as a glee composer that he excelled. He 
gained prizes from tho Catch Club in 1776 and 


I SevcTal tntereflilng an^cdotM of hla early career are related by 
Dainea Barrington, Mi»c»llanie», 1781. 

> It la given in lia original form in Mut, T,, 1900, p. 173. 


1777 for two catches, and in 1779 for hia 
popular glee ‘ Here in cool grot.* Ho published 
a collection of ‘ Six Glees,’ and John Sale in- 
cluded three others in a collection with three of 
his own. Nine glees, throe madrigals, an ode 
and ton catches by him are contained in 
Warren’s collections, and several glees in 
Horsley’s ‘ Vocal Harmony.’ A complete col- 
lection of his glees and madrigals, edited by 
Sir H. R. Bishop, was published in 1846. Three 
of his sons attained remarkable distinction, viz. 
Richard, Marquis Wellesley ; Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington ; and Henry, Lord Cowley. 

w. H. H. ; addns. w. li. G. F. 

MORO, Jacopo, of Viadana, Mantua (16th- 
17th cent.), Servito monk, composed 2 books 
concerti ecclesiastici, 1-8 v. (1604), 1-4 v. (1613) ; 

1 book psalms, etc. (1595) ; 1 book Oflicium et 
missa dcfunctorum, 8 v. (1599); ‘ Sacrarum 
cantionum cantus vel tenor’ (no title-page) 

(<J.-/-). 

MORPHY, Guillermo Conde de (5. Madrid, 
Feb. 29, 1836; d. Baden, Switzerland, Aug. 28, 
1899), grandson of an exiled Irishman, was tutor 
and private secretary to King Alfonso XII. 
from 1869-78. His acquaintance with Gevaert 
influenced him to take up tho study of old 
Spanish lute tablatures, a study to which 
he devoted 25 years. His magnum opus was 
published posthumously, in 1902, namely Lf.s 
Luthistes espagnols du XV sikUy of which 
there was a (German version, edited by Riemann. 
Morphy was a pioneer in the study of Spanish 
lute -music. w. h. g. k. 

MORRIS, Reginald Owen {b. York, Mar. 3, 
1886), was educated at Rugby, New College, 
Oxford, and at the R.C.M., becommg a niem- 
lx)r of the teaching staff of tho last named. 
Ill 1926 Morris went to America to take up 
an appointment at the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelpliia. His Contrapuntal Techiiique in 
the 16th Century (1922) is of considerable im- 
portance, as an attempt to outline tho theory of 
composition as practised by Palestrina and his 
contemporaries and to contrast their practice 
with tho theories of scholastic contrapuntists 
(see under Polyphony : Principles of tho 
16th Century). A later book, Foundatums oj 
Practical Harmony and Corinter pointy is a k'xt- 
book for teaching purposes. Morris's close 
study of polyphonic methods also appears in 
his own composition, a * Fantasy for String 
Quartet,* published by the Carnegie Trust, 
remarkable for its strangeness of sound pro- 
duced by severely diatonic handling of the 
parts. Some motets for string quartet, songs 
and particularly arrangements of Elizabethan 
songs with string quartet accompaniment, have 
been played with success. 0. 

MORRIS (Morrice) DANCE, a sort of 
pageant, accompanied with dancing, probably 
derived from the Morisco, a Moorish dance for- 
merly popular in Spain and France. Although 
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the name points to this derivation, there is 
some doubt whether the Morris Dance does not 
owe its origin to the Matacins. In accounts of 
the Morisco, no mention is made of any sword- 
dance, which was a distinguishing feature of 
the Matacins, and survived in the English Morris 
Dance (in a somewhat different form) so late 
as the 19th century. Jehan Tabourot, in the 
Orchisographie (Langres, 1588), says that when 
he was young the Morisco used to be frequently 
danced by boys who had their faces blacked, 
and wore bells on their legs. The dance con- 
tained much stamping and knocking of heels, 
and on this account Tabourot saj’^s tliat it was 
discontinued, as it was found to give the dancers 
gout. The following is the tune to which it was 
danced : 



ordinary feature of village entertainments until 
within the memory of persons now living. In 
Yorksliiro the dancers wore peculiar headdresses 
made of laths covered with ribbons, and were 
remarkable for their skill in dancing the sword- 
dance,^ over two swords placed crosswise on the 
ground. A country dance which goes by the 
name of the Morris Dance is still frequently 
danced in the north of England. It is danced 
by an indefinite number of couples, standing 
opposite to one another, as in ‘ Sir Roger do 
Coverley.’ Each couple holds a ribbon be- 
tween them, under which the dancers pass in 
the course of the dance. In Cheshire the follow* 
ing tune is played to the Morris dance : 







my new ihoon ; My new sboon they are bo good, I could dance it 


The English Morris Dance is said to have 
been introduced from Spain by John of Gaunt 
in the reign of Edward III., but this is ex- 
tremely doubtful, as there arc scarcely any 
traces of it before the time of Henry VII., when 
it first began to be popular. Its performance 
w'as not confined to any particular time of the 
year, although it generally formed part of the 
May games. When this was the case, the char- 
acters who took part in it consisted of a Lady 
of the May, a Fool, a Piper and two or more 
dancers. From its association with the May 
games, the Morris Dance became incorporated 
with some pageant commemorating Robin 
Hood, and characters representing that re- 
nowned outlaw. Friar Tuck, Little John and 
Maid Marian (performed by a boy), are often , 
found taking part in it. A hobby-horse, four 
whifflers, or marshals, a dragon and other 
characters were also frequently added to the 
above. The dresses of the dancers were orna- 
mented round the ankles, knees and wrists 
with different-sized bells, which were distin- 
guished as the fore bells, second bells, treble, 
mean, tenor, bass and double bells. In a note 
to Sir Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth there 
is an interesting account of one of these dresses, 
which was preserved by the Glover Incorpora- 
tion of Perth. This dress was ornamented 
with 250 bells, fastened on pieces of leather in 
twenty-one sets of twelve, and tuned in regular 
musical intervals. The Morris Dance attained 
its greatest popularity in the reign of Heniy 
VIII. ; thenceforward it degenerated into a 
disorderly revel, until, together with the May 
games and other ‘ enticements unto naughti- 
ness,’ it was suppressed by the Puritans. It 
was revived at the Restoration, but the pageant 

seems never to have attained its former popu- 




if I would. This Ib it, and that is it, And this is Horrla 




dancing;, My poor father broke hiale^;, and so It fell n chancing;. 


In Yorkshire the following tune, founded on 
that of ‘ The Literary Dustman,’ is generally 
used : 



w. B. s. 

More or less modernised forms of the Morris 
dance still linger in certain country place's, both 
in the north, and in the south of England. In 
Oxfordshire there are Morris dancers who per- 
form to the music of a pipe and tabor. The 
following tuno was noted down by the present 

Oxfordshire Morris Dance, 


Noted from a pipe and tabor player In 1901. 



\ I * bo iho mririWOCft with m llottMlNMW in taohiwwlom: 
' CMatston. 1604 Act 
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rriter from a pipe and tabor player, as one 
used for the Morris dance in an Oxfordshire 
Wllage. 

In Yorkshire, and in Northumberland, the 
sword-dance is a feature of the Morris (see 
Sword-Dance), and in the Whitby and other 
districts of north Yorkshire the pastime is 
called ‘ plew stotting.’ ‘ Plew ’ is the local 
pronunciation of plough, and ‘ stot ’ is a young 
bull, formerly yoked to the plough. The ‘ plew 
stots ' are bands of youths (one dressed as the 
‘ maiden ’ — no doubt a survival of * Maid 
Marian ’ — and another as the ‘ old man *) who 
parade from village to village dancing the sword 
and other dances, to the accompaniment of a 
fiddle. In ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ 1891, edited by 
the present writer, is a Lancashire Morris dance, 
danced at ‘ rush bearings ’ in that county. It 
is noticeable that most Morris dances are in 
either common or 2-4 time, and the ‘ Helston 
Furry Dance,’ which is a true Morris dance, is 
a very characteristic example. Of a different 
type is the following, which wo may assume to 
be a traditional Welsh Morris, pnnt(‘d in a book 
of country dances issued by John Walsh about 
1730-35 ; it is there entitled ‘ Welsh Morris 
dance,’ 

IF" elsh Morris JDaTice, 



Many references to the Morris dance are found 
in 17th-century plays. The monetary accounts 
of different corporate bodies who have provided 
the Morris men with their bells and decorations 
for the dance furnish further details. There 
are records of the Morris dance lingering in 
many parts of England, more or less differing 
from the earlier form. There seem few records 
of the dancing with make-belief swords in the 
earlier form, though this seems part of the 
Morris dance as it survives to-day. In many 
parts the bells, so characteristic of the Morris, 
are not present, tliough the dances appear to 
have been originally founded on that dance. 
In the sword-dance the laths representing the 
swords are finally linked together into a ‘ rose ’ 
and at the finish of tho dance are held up by 
one man. 

There does not appear to have been any stops 
peculiar to tho Morris; tho i)erformer8 had a 

knack of jerking the leg and stamping so as to 

Tuake the bells ring clearly and well. 


The music of the Morris was played by a pipe 
and tabor, or in some instances by a bagpipe. 
The illustration to ‘Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder,’ 
1600, shows an accompanying musician playing 
on a pipe and tabor. Kemp performed the 
Morris dance step from London to Norwich in 
nine days in tho year 1599. 

In Hone’s Every Day Book there is a letter 
from a gentleman who narrates having seen, in 
Juno 1826, a Morris dance performed by eight 
young men, six who were dancers, the seventh 
pla 3 dng the pipe and tabor, and the eighth 
collecting the pence from the spectators. 

In 1838 at the Coronation of Queen Victoria 
there was aMorris danced whichis thus described 
by Mr. Shirlay Hibberd, a spectator. Two teams 
of Morris dancers wore performers. They w^ere 
dressed in clean linen smocks, and the danco took 
place in Hyde Park. The music was given by 
a pipe and tabor, and one of the teams had 
short staves which were struck at certain turns 
of the dance ; tho other team had white hand- 
kerchiefs which by a trick of tho hand were 
thrown out, when they acquired a momentary 
rigidity. 1 

The late Cecil J. Sharp {g.v.) found a band of 
Morris dancers at Headinglon. near Oxford, in 
1905, Mr. Kiinbcr being the leader, and later 
discoveries revealed that Morris dancing was 
current in many country places in England, 
more especially in the south. It w^as also 
practised at tho ‘ rush bearings ’ in Lancashire, 
and several doggerel verses were chanted by 
different sets of Morris dancers. It was also 
popular in Derbyshire. The tunes employed 
were generally the 18th-century song airs. 
Those noted by Cecil Sharp include ‘ Constant 
Billy,’ ‘ Rigs of Marlow ’ (really * Rakes of 
Mallow ’) and others, all of which will be found 
in 18th-century song collections. 

The following is a very brief bibliography 
in which the Morris dance is treated : 

TiiotNOT AanEAtr, Orch^soffraphie. lf)88. 

FiiAKCis DorcK, llluitraHofu of Shakespeare and A ndent Manners. 
Wm. Honb, Ei'ery Day Book, table- Book, Year-Book. 

JoiiH Bkaitd, Observations on Popular Anttyutties. 1877. 

JusBPB Stetjtt, The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. 
1830. 

Robert Chambers, The Book of Days. 

Wm. CHArPKLL, Popular Music of the Olden Time. 1HB5-60. 

O. J. SuAnr, The Morris Book. 1007. 

F. Kihbon and Mary Nbai., English Folk-song and Dance. 1915. 
COLl.ECTIONS 

C, J. Sharp, Several Collections giving the Airs and Steps. 

Frank Kidson, Old Country Dances and Morris Tunes. 

John Graham, Shakespeare Bidford Morris Dances. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Morris Dances. p ^ 

MORTARO, Antonio, of Brescia, where he 
entered the Minorite monastery in 1595. In 
1598 he was in the Franciscan monastery, 
Milan ; in 1602, organist at Novara Cathedral ; 
from 1606-8 he was again at Brescia. Ho was 
a prolific composer of masses, motets, sacred 
songs, etc. ; also 4 books of 3-part ‘ FiameJie 
araorose,* an Organ Canzon and pieces in col- 
lective volumes {Riemann ; Q.-L.). 

» See Motes and QunHet, 7th eerlei, vol. 6, p. 100. 
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MORTELLARI, Michele (6. Palermo, 
1750; d, ? London), settled in London c. 1785 
where his son was teacher of music. Michele 
was a pupil of Piccinni, and his first opera was 
performed 1770 at Rome, followed by others in 
quick succession ; his first opera produced in 
London was ‘ Armida,’ in 1786, when he com- 
posed also a Ma^s a 4 v. with orchestra ; songs, 
*:tc. (Q.-L.). 

MORTIER BE FONTAINE (h. Warsaw, 
May 13, 1816; d, London, May 10, 1883), a 
pianist of celebrity. He was possessed of un- 
usual technical ability, and is said to have been 
the first person to play the great sonata of 
Beethoven, op. 106, in public. From 1853-60 
he resided in St. Petersburg, and subsequently 
in Munich, Paris and London. M. 

MORTON (Moukton), Robert, clerk of the 
chapel of Philipp the Good and C’harles the 
Bold of Burgundy, c. 1464-78. He held a high 
reputation in his time as a learned musician, 
greatly honoured as such in a poem of the Bijon 
MS., quoted by Fetis. His name is undoubtedly 
English. Bavey (ffist. Eng. Mus. p. 38) sug- 
gests his identity with Robertus de Anglia, 
choirmaster at Bologna 1467-72, and with 
Robertus Anglicus, 1485, singer at St. Peter’s, 
Rome. The former appears unlikely, as it 
covers the period of Morton’s presence at the 
Burgundian court. Some of his chansons have 
been preserved in MS. codices mentioned in 
Q.-L. ; others may yet be discovered in the 
Belgian Archives (FHU ; Q.-L.), 

MOSCAGLIA, Giovanni Battista, a late 
16th-century composer, of Rome. He wrote 4 
books of madrigals, 5 v., 2 books of madrigals, 
4 V., 1 book of ‘ Napolitane,’ 3 v. (published 
c. 1570-87) ; also single numbers and lute ar- 
rangements in collective volumes. (List in 
Q.-L.) 

MOSCHELES, Ignaz (6. Prague, May 30, 
1794; d. Leipzig, Mar. 10, 1870), the fore- 
most pianist after Hummel and before Chopin. 
His precocious aptitude for music aroused 
the interest of Bionys Weber, the director of 
the Prague Conservatorium. Weber brought 
him up on Mozart and Clemcnti. At 14 
years of age he played a concerto of his own 
in public; and soon after, on the death of 
his father, was sent to Vienna to shift for 
himself as a pianoforte teacher and player, 
and to pursue his studies in counterpoint 
under Albrechtsberger, and in composition 
under Salieri. 

The first volume of Aus Moscheles Leben, 
extracts from his diary, edited by Mme. 
Moscheles (I-eipzig, 1872), offers bright glimpses 
of musical life in Vienna during the first decade 
of the century, and shows how quickly young 
Moscheles became a favourite in the best 
musical circles. In 1814 Artaria & Co., the 
publishers, honoured him with a commission to 
make the pianoforte arrangement of Beethoven’s 


* Fidelio ’ under the master’s supervision. (See 
Vol. I. pp. 291 and 267.) 

Moscheles’s career as a virtuoso can be dated 
from the production of his ‘ Variationen fiber 
den Alexandermarsch,’ op. 32, 1815. These 
brilliant variations met with an unprecedented 
success, and soon became a popular display 
piece for professional pianists ; later in life he 
frequently found himself compelled to play 
them, though he had outgrown them both 
as a musician and as a player. 

Buring the ten years following Moscheles led 
the life of a travelling virtuoso. In the winter of 
1821 ho was heard and admired in Holland, and 
wrote his concerto in G minor; in the same year 
he played in Paris, and subsequently in London, 
where he first appeared at the Philharmonic 
on June 11, 1821. Here John Cramer, and 
the veteran dementi, hailed him as an ajual 
and friend ; his capital duo for two pianofortes, 

‘ Hommage k Handel, ’ was written for Cramer’s 
concert, and played by the composer and 
‘glorious John’ at the opera concert -room 
on May 9, 1822. In the season of 1823 he 
reappeared in London, and in 1824 he gave 
pianoforte lessons to Felix Mendelssohn, then 
a youth of 15, at IWlin. In 1826, soon after 
his marriage, at Hamburg, with Charlotte 
Embden, he chose London for a permanent 
residence ; and for a further ten years * he led 
the busy life of a prominent metropolitan 
musician. He appeared at the concerts of 
friends and rivals, gave his own concert 
annually, paid flying visits to Bath, Brighton, 
Edinburgh, etc., played much in society, did 
all manner of work to the order of publishers, 
gave innumerable lessons, and withal composed 
assiduously. In 18.32 ho was elected one of the 
directors of the Philharmonic Society ; and 
in 1837 and 1838 he conducted Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with signal success at the 
society’s concerts. In 1845, after Sir Henry 
Bishop’s resignation, h© acted as regular 
conductor. 

When Mendelssohn, who during his repeated 
visits to England had become Moscludes’s 
intimate friend, started the Conservatorium of 
Music at Leipzig, Moscheles was invited to take 
the post of first professor of the pianoforte. 
Ho began his duties in 1846 ; and it is but fair 
to add that the continued success of the 
institution, both during the few remaining 
months of Mendelssohn’s life, and for full 
twenty years after, was in a great manner 
owing to Moscheles’s wide and solid reputation, 
and to his indefatigable zeal and exemplary 
ccnscientiousness as a teacher. Moscheles took 
quite a paternal interest in his pupils. If the 
school hours proved insufficient, which was 
frequently the case, he would invite them to 

1 In 1827 be noted and arranged the traditional aim eung by a 
troupe of Tyrolese singers who came to I^ondon. Two follf> volume* 
of these aongs were published by Willis with translation by W. Ball. 
Tn this collection first appeared the onoe favourite long, ' The 
Merry Swiss Boy.' r. K. 
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his private residence, and there continue his 
instructions ; and when they left school he 
^endeavoured to find suitahle professional open- 
ings for them, and remained their friend, ever 
ready with kindly advice and assistance. 

As a pianoforte - player Moscheles was dis- 
tinguished by a crisp and incisive touch, clear 
and precise phrasing, and a pronounced pre- 
ference for minute accentuation. He played 
octaves with stiff wrists, and was chary in the 
use of the pedals. 

Mendelssohn and, with some reservations, 
Schumann were the only younger masters 
whoso pianoforte works were congenial to him. 
Those of Chopin and Liszt he regarded with 
mingled feelings of aversion and admiration. 
Indeed, his method of touch and fingering did 
not permit him to play either Chopin’s or 
Liszt’s pieces with ease. He wrote in 1833, 
apropos of Chopin’s fitudes, etc. : 

*My and conRC(|Ucntly my fingers, ever 

stumlile aiui sprawl at <‘crtairi crude modulations, 
and I find ('hoy>in’s jiroductions on the wljole too 
sugired, t(»o lit.tli; worthy of a man and an odiwated 
miisioian, tliough there is nmeh charm and oiiginality 
in the national colour of ills motives.’ 

It is true ho somewhat modified this opinion 
when he heard Chopin play. Still it remains a 
fact that to the end of his days, both the matl-cr 
and the manner of CMiopin and other modern 
pianist.s a]jpeared to him questionable. 

Moscheles was renowned for the variety and 
brilliancy of his extempore performances, the 
character of which can be guessed at by his 
preludes, op. 73. His last improvisation in 
public on themes furnished by the audience 
formed part of the programme of a concert at 
8t. James’s Hall in 1805, given by Madame 
Jenny Lind-Ooldschrnidt * in aid of the sufferers 
by the war between Austria and Prussia,’ where 
he improvised for some twenty minutes on ‘ See 
tile conquering hero comes,’ and on a theme 
from the Andante of Heethoven’s C minor 
symphony, in a highly interesting and 
astonishing manner. 

Tht' list of his numbered compositions given 
in a Thematic Catalogue (Leipzig, Kistner) and 
in .4 7 / ,9 MoscheUfi Leben, vol. ii., extends to op. 
142, and there is besides a long list of ephemera, 
written for the market, to please publishers and 
fashionable pupils. The latter, and many of 
the former, have had their day ; but his best 
works, such as the concerto in G minor, op. 
fiO (1820-21) ; the ‘Concerto pathetique,* op. 
93 ; the ‘ Senate melancolique,’ op. 49 ; the duo 
for pianoforte, ‘ Hornmage h Handel,’ op. 92 ; 
the three Allegri di bravura, op. 51 ; and above 
all, the twenty-four 6tudes, op. 70 (1826 and 
1826), and the ‘ Charactcristischo Studien,* op. { 
95, occupy a place in the classical literature of 
lihe instrument from which no subsequent de- 
velopment can oust them. The memoir above 
referred to was translated by A. D. Coleridge, 
and published in 1873 as The Life of Moscheles. 


His Brief e von F. Mendelssohn- Bartholdy an 
Ignaz und Charlotte J/oacAeZe^ appeared in 1888. 

E. D. 

MOSE IN EGITTO, ‘ oratorio,’ Hbretto by 
Tottola, music by Rossini. Produced San 
Carlo Theatre, Naples, Mar. 6, 1818 ; Theatre 
Italien, Paris, Oct. 22, 1822 ; in a revised form, 
text adapted by Balocchi and He Jouy, Aca- 
demic, Mar. 26, 1827 ; King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market, as ‘ Pietro 1’ Ercmita,’ Apr. 23, 1822 ; 
at Covent Garden, Feb. 22, 1833, as an oratorio, 
* The Israelites in Egypt ; or. The Passage of 
the Red Sea,’ with scenery and dresses, and 
additions from ‘ Israel in Egypt * ; at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Co vent Garden, Apr. 20, 1850, 
as ‘ Zora.’ In 1845 it was performed by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston^ U.S.A., 
in an English version of the original libretto, 
and on May 24, 1878, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at Exeter Hall, in an English version 
by Arthur Matthison. G. 

MOSEL, Giovanni Felice (b. Florence, 
1754), a violinist of merit. His father, w’ho had 
been a pupil of Tartini, gave him his first in- 
struction in violin -playing, and he also retJeived 
lessons from Pietro Nardini. In 1793 ho suc- 
ceeded the latter as director of the music at the 
court of the Grand Duke Leopold in Florence, 
and in 1812 became first violin in the Theatre 
at Pergola. His name is chiefly known in con- 
nexion with the history of the ‘ Tuscan Strad,* 
a violin which was one of a quartet made by 
Stradivarius for the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 
1090. Before 1792 this chef -d' oeuvre had dis- 
appeared from the ducal collection, and was 
lost until 1795, w'hon Mosel (whose posses- 
sion of the instrument is unaccounted for) 
sold it to David Kcr of Portavoe, Ireland, 
for £24. 

Published Compositions. — S ix duets for two violins and piano, 
published by I’lcyel in Pans in 1783. Six quartets fur two violins, 
alto and bass ; Ibid. 17K5. Six duets for two violins, op. 3 ; Venice, 
I7yi. Scren^e for flute, two vlolius, and violoncello ; Venice, 
1791. MS. sonatas for xiuliu alone ; trios for two violins and 
violoncello, and some symphouies. 

Bibl. — A. M. CtAKKK, Fiddlers AneierU and Modern ; FHis ; Oloa 
Raostkr, Ohats on Violins (London. 19U!>) ; Hill & Suss, TAa 
Tuscan Strad (London, 1889, 1891). 11. -A. 

MOSEL, Ignaz Franz, Edlervon(6. Vienna, 
Apr. 1, 1772 ; d. there, Apr. 8, 1844), com- 
poser and wribT on musi(;al subjects, conducted 
the first musical festivals of the Gesellschaft dei 
Musikfreunde in the Imperial Riding-school 
(1812-16). Ho was ennobled, and made a Hof- 
rath. From 1820-29 he was vice-director ol 
the two court theatres, and from 1829 till his 
death principal ciistos of the Imperial library. 
Ho was one of the throe chief mourners at 
Beethoven’s funeral. In his earlier years he 
arranged Haydn’s ‘ Creation ’ (Mollo), Cheru- 
bini’s ‘ Med6e ’ and ‘ Deux joum6es ’ (Cappi), 
and ‘Cos! fan tutte ’ (Steiner) for string-quartet; 
and the ‘ Creation ’ and ‘ Cos! fan tutt-e ’ for 
two pianofortes for the blind pianist Paradies. 
For the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde he put 
additional instruments to several of Handel’s 
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oratorios,' and translated the text. He also 
composed three operas (court theatre), one Sing- 
spiel, several overtures and entr’actes for plays, 
a Missa solennis, etc. He published three col- 
lectir)ns of songs, dedicating one to Vogl, the 
celebrated singer of Schubert’s songs, and 
another to Rochlitz (Steiner). Among his 
writings the following are of value : Vers'uxh 
einer Asthetik des dramatiachen Tonaatzes 
(Vienna, Strauss, 1813) ; Vber das Leben und 
die Werke des Antonio Salieri {ibid.^ Wallis- 
hauser, 1827) ; Vber die Originalpartitur des 
Requiems von W, A, Mozart (1829) ; Oeschichte 
der Hofbibliothek {ibid.. Beck, 1835) ; and 
articles in various periodicals on the history of 
music, including Die Tonkunst in Wien wdhrend 
der letztqn 6 Dezennien (1818, revised and re- 
published 1840). o. F. p. 

MOSER, (1) Andreas {b. Semlin on the 
Danube, Nov. 29, 1859; d. Nov. 8, 1925), 
violinist, was pupil and afterwards colleague 
and biographer of Joachim. He became 
teaesher at the Hochschule in 1888 and pro- 
fessor there in 1900. His biography of 
Joachim was first written for the latter’s 
artistic jubilee (1899), and enlarged after 
Joachim’s death to two volumes. Moser also 
edited the correspondence of Joachim and 
Brahms and the Brief e von und an J. Joachim 
(3vols. 1911-12). Ho collaborated with Joachim 
in producing the ‘Mothodik des Violinspiels ’ 
(Eng. trans. Moffat), and did much important 
editing of the classics. (See Riemann.) 

His son, (2) Hans Joachim {b. Berlin, May 
25, 1889), has written widely on musical sub- 
jects (notably in the Z.M. W.), and is a professor 
of musical research at Halle. He has appeared 
as a bass singer and published a number of 
compositions. c. 

MOSER, Franz (6. Vienna, March 20, 1880), 
first studied music under his father and later at 
the Conservatorium in Vienna under Schalk, 
Lowe, Mandyezewski, Gradener and Fuchs. 
Ho was Kapellmeister in several provincial 
towns, and in 1906 was appointed repHiteur 
and assistant to Felix Mottl in Munich. He 
returned to Vienna in 1919, where he is pro- 
fessor of PF. and theory of music at the 
State Academy, Chorus-Director at the State 
Opera, and Lecturer at the University. 

Works. — O p. 1, Mrm ; op. 11, female choir ; op. 18, * Aua melnem 
Leben,' PF. work; op. 18, PF. quartet; op. 10, etr. quartet in O 
major; op. 20, Int eymphony in V. aharp minor; op. 23, atr. 
aextet; op. 28, male choir; op. .32, atr. quartet in V major; op. 
34, 2n(l symphony in C minor; op. 35, aerenade for 16 wind 
inatrumenta; op. .89, 3rd atr. quartet in A minor; op. 36, 4 
fantaatlc piece* for violin and 1*F. ; op. 37, suite for 17 wind 
ioatruments; op, 40, chamber aymphony for 9 aolo inatrumenta; 
op. 41, Hj-mphony prelude for larfce orch. ; oj). 42, muaiefor play, 
* l)aa MArchen ' ; op. 48, acherzo for orch. ; op. 48, 4th sbr. 
nuartet in C major ; op. 48, Srd symphony in P sharp. Many aonga 

K. D. H. 

MOSEWIUS, Johann Theodor (6. Konigs- 
berg, Prussia, ^pt. 26, 1788 ; d. Schaffhausen, 
Sept, 15, 1858), like so many others, forsook 
the law for music and the theatre. After a 

t Haalinger pubUahed the acorei ol ' Belshazzar ’ and * Jephtha.* 


regular musical education he became in 1814 
director of the opera in his native town. He 
married, and in 1816 went to Breslau, and for 
eight years he and his wife were the piUars of 
the opera. His wife dying in 1825 he forsook 
the stage, and founded the Breslau Singaka- 
demie. He had before this started the Licder- 
tafel of the town. In 1827 he followed Berner 
as professor at the University, and in 1832 be- 
came director of the music there. In 1831 he 
succeeded Schnabel as head of the Royal In- 
stitution for Church Music, which he appears to 
have conducted most efficiently, bringing for- 
ward a large number of pieces by the greatest of 
the old Itahan masters, as well as the vocal 
works of Mendelssohn, Lowe, Spohr, Marx, etc. 
His activity was further shown in the founda- 
tion of an elementary class as a preparative for 
the Singakademie, and a society called the 
Musikalische Cirkel (1834) for the practice of 
secular music. He also initiated the musical 
section of the Vaterlandischo Gcsellschaft of 
Silesia, and became its secretary. In England 
he was principally known through two pamph- 
lets — reprints from the A.M.Z. — J. S. Bach 
in seinen Kirchencantaten und Choralgesdngen 
(Berlin, 1845), and J. S. Bach's Matthaus Pas- 
sion (Berlin, 1852). In the copious examples 
which they contain, some Englishmen made 
their first acquaintance with Bach’s finest com- 
positions. G. 

MOSKOWA, JosERH Napoleon Ney, 
Prince dr la (6. Paris, May 8, 1803 ; d. St. 
Germain-en-Laye, July 26, 1857), eldest son 
of Marshal Ney. As a lad he showed groat 
aptitude for music, and composed a Mass, 
which was performed at Lucca, where he lived 
after his father’s death. In 1831 he was made 
‘ Pair de France,’ but sought distinction in a 
totally different line from that of his brother 
the Due d’Elchingen. Ho contributed to various 
periodicals, especially some articles in the 
Revue des deux mondes and the Constiiutionnel, 
which excited considerable interest. His love of 
sport was great, and he was one of the founders 
of the J ockey (Jub of J^iris. In 1 828 ho married 
the only daughter of Laffitte, the banker. The 
services rendered by the Prince to music are 
considerable. In connexion with Adolphe 
Adam he founded the Soci6t4 des Concerts de 
Musique Religieuse et CUassique, an association 
for the practice of vocal music, and a Recueil des 
morceaux de musique ancienne (11 vols. 8vo), 
w'hich has now become very scarce,* was pub- 
lished for the Society by the Prince. The Prince 
lived on intimate terms with Delsarte the singer, 
and with Niedermeyer the composer, whom he 
materially assisted in the foundation of his 
iScolo de Musique Religieuse. In 1831 a Mass o^ 
his for voices and orchestra was executed by the 
pupils of Choron, and called forth the strong 
encomiums of F6ti8. Although naturally in* 

* There ii a coDy In the Brltiah Miueum. 
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olined to the madrigal style and sacred music, | 
he also attempted the theatre, producing at 
the Op^ra-Comique, ‘Le Cent-Suisse ’ (June 7, 
1840), a 1-act piece, which had a considerable 
run, and * Yvonne ’ (Mar. 16, 1856), a 1-act 
opera-comique, a clever imitation of the antique 
stylo. G. o. 

MOSTO, Giovanni Battista (16th cent.), of 
Udine; pupil of Claudio Merulo; from 1680-89 
maestro di cappella at Padua Cathedral ; after- 
wards in the service of the Prince-Cardinal 
Bathori of Siebenbiirgen, where he still was in 
1695. Ho composed 3 books of madrigals, 5 
V., and 1 book of madrigals, 6 v. He also pub- 
lished 2 collective volumes of madrigals, 1677 
and 1679 (Q.-L.). 

MOSZKOWSKI, Moritz (6. Breslau, Aug. 
23, 1854 ; d. Paris, Mar. 8, 1926), ’pianist and 
composer, studied first at Dresden and after- 
wards at Berlin at the academies of Stern and 
Kullak successively. He was a teacher at the 
latter for a good many years. After a success- 
ful career as a pianist and composer he went in 
1897 to live in Paris, and was made a member 
of the BerUn Academy in 1899. His composi- 
tions include two books of Spanish Dances for 
PF., four hands, a symphony in four movements, 
‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ op. 19, two concertstucke and 
a scherzo for violin with PF. : ‘Aus alien Herron 
Landen,* for PF. four hands, op. 23 ; three con- 
cert studies for PF. op. 24 ; Barcarolle for PF, 
op. 27 ; three pieces for violoncello and piano, 
op. 29 ; violin concerto, op. 30 ; two orchestral 
suites, opp. 39 and 47 ; PF. concerto in E major ; 

‘ Phantastischer Zug ’ for orchestra, and many 
PF. solos and duet-s, and songs. His opera 
‘ Boabdil * was produced at Berlin, Apr. 21, 
1892, and a 3-act ballet ‘ Laiirin ’ in 1896. Ho 
appeared at the Philharmonic Concerts in 1886, 
and frequently in London afterwards as a 
pianist and conductor. His last appearance in 
London was in 1908, when ho conducted a pro- 
gramme of his own works at Queen’s HaU. 

M. 

MOTET. I. From the Earliest Times to 
THE First Flemish School, c. 1430. — Giving 
greater scope for artistic skill and technical in- 
genuity than did the somewhat more restricted 
stylo of the Con ductus (g'.v.), the motet was 
the form of composition most frequently em- 
ployed by polyphonic composers from the be- 
ginning of the 13th century a.d. In all the 
collections of the more developed (as distinct 
from the semi-experimental) music of the 13th 
and 14th centuries the motet form predomin- 
ates, and by 1450 it has completely ousted the 
conductus. It was applied to every choral 
part of divine worship, the Credo of the Mass 
alone excepted, and is of special interest be- 
cause, with the occasional exception of Faux- 
bourdon {q.v.), it was the only one of the early 
forms which was taken over by the group of 
individual oomposers in the mid- 16th centuiy 


associated with the names of Dunstable and 
Dufay. 

The earhest school of any extent was that of 
Notre Dame at Paris, exhaustively treated by 
Wooldridge. 1 Other important collections are 
those of Montpelier, dealt with in the scarce 
works of C. E. H. do Coussemakcr ; Bamberg, 
edited by Pierre Aubry ; and Worcester.® The 
Spanish manuscripts were described by Aubry 
in his Iter Hispanicum (Paris, Geuthner, 1908), 
and this writer’s many other works are all 
deserving of study. Two important German 
monographs are Leichtentritt’s OeschicMe der 
Motette and (on the literary side) Wilhelm 
Meyer’s U rsprung der Motette. The former book 
is of value for the complete history of the form, 
and not only for the early period to which this 
first section relates. The climax of the early 
mediaeval motet is reached in the work of 
Machaut (q.v.)^ a gifted, prolific and original 
composer, whose treatment of this form is, 
however, conservative. 

The structure of the motet can bo best under- 
stood if we approach it in the way in which the 
mediaeval mind would approach it, from the 
point of view of the text. It was essentially an 
embroidering of a given (not composed) theme 
of words- and- music by two or by three other 
sets of w'ords-and-music. This being so, we are 
not surprised to find that it is closely connected 
with that expansion of a liturgical text known 
as the Trope (?.v.), and this is especially true 
of the English motets. And it is for this 
reason that the motet form is not used for 
the Credo, the text of which was obviously 
inviolate. 

The title, normally motetus, was spelt in a 
larger variety of ways than is usual even in 
mediaeval orthography. The different spell- 
ings have given rise to various etymological 
guesses ; it is probably either from 'tnot (word), 
or cognate with motion. Moteius sang the chief 
text: or it moved, while tenor held on, 
the triplex being the third voice (whence is 
derived our modern treble). In pitch, triplex 
would usually correspond to the modern (male) 
alto, motetus to a high tenor, tenor to a bari- 
tone. The fourth voice, where found, might 
be called quadruplum or quartus ca7itus ; its 
range would normally be the same as that of 
the triplex. 

The tenor motive, usually but not always a 
liturgical piece of plainsong, was arranged in one 
or other of the Ordines (?.w.), which were 
arbitrary schemes of rhythm founded on poetic 
metres, and described at length by the con- 
temporary theorists. The motetus and triplex 
(and qtiartus cantua where found) also follow'cd 
rhythmic schemes, but these were usually 
simple iambic or trochaic forms ( J c? or ^ ^). 
In France, as time goes on, motets are found in 

I Oxf. nut, Mtu., vnl. 1. p. 17« «/ MV. 

• Sm Proeeedinga tiu Muaieal AaaodaUion, Doc. 1924. 
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which the triplex, or the two upper voices, or 
even all three parts, including the stiff and 
orthodox tenor, are provided with vernacular 
words borrowed, with their music, from some 
secular song. This practice is frequently inter- 
preted in a loose and very thoughtless way as 
indicating the low degree of the singers’ sense of 
propriety and reverence, but a moment’s serious 
reflection will show us that this development 
was nothing more nor less than the effort made 
by the monodic troubadour minstrels to adapt 
for their purposes the more complex technique 
of the ecclesiastical musicians ; and that the 
occurrence of these vernacular, or partly ver- 
nacular, texts in the performance of divine 
worship (though it did undoubtedly occur) was 
not the normal course of the art- development, 
but an illegitimate side-practice, promptly and 
fairly effectively dealt with by the church 
authorities. 

The motet, unlike the conductus, was not 
written in score, but in separate vocal parts. 
The normal English method was to place the 
triplex on the left-hand page of the opening, the 
motetus on the right, and the tenor or pes at the 
foot of one or both pages. Continental practice 
varied. Oeciisionally, as in a Florence MS. 
(probably from Notre Dame at Paris) and once 
at Worcester, triplex and motetus are found to- 
gether in quasi-score, with the tenor following 
them below. 

Mutual Relation of the Individual Voices , — 
We are forced to admit that the stylo of har- 
mony in the early mediaeval motet, at least as it 
appears on paper, is still deserving of the title 
* crude ’ — that adjective so freely applied in 
the last century to all that did not conform 
to current taste. In the hght of the harmonic 
effects reached by ' Sumer is icumen in ’ (1240) 
and the Agincourt Song (1415), we are dis- 
appointed to find that most of the motets of 
the 13th and 14th centuries consist of a suc- 
cession of five- three chords, or of open fifths, 
occasionally relieved by other concords and 
sometimes by sheer discords. Machaut, whose 
four-part work is noteworthy for the normal 
completeness of its chords with third and fifth, 
and general tendency to harmoruc propriety as 
understood in later times, tends to become 
square,’ and to lose the advantages of contra- 
puntal flow. For the motet must not, of 
course, be judged along harmonic linos: its 
beauties lay in its melodic counterpoint ; and 
by the skilful arrangement of phrases and of 
pauses (the old masters had a great gift for 
making a silence speak) considerable effect was 
undoubtedly attained in performance. The 
subjoined example shows the measure of skill 
with which a Worcester composer of about 1325 
explored the resources of his limited equipment 
of one common chord. The pes or tenor 
phrase, repeated twice in this extract, forms a 
basso ostinato throughout the piece. 


Middle seotion from the motet ** Te Domine laudaV* 
Te Dominum clamat.** 



iPVordUss.) 




* A not F in MS. 
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n. From c. 1430 to c. 1600. — ^Passing on 
k) tho daya of the three Flemish or Nethcrlaiid 
Schools (aee Polyphony), we find that the 
motet now shares with tho Mass the greater 
part of the composers’ output until about half- 
way through the period under review, when 
tho madrigal begins to claim some of their 
attention. The form of the motet still rests, 
as a rule, upon a sk)w-moving tenor, but the 
words are now frequently identical in all the 
voices, and the tenor moves faster in propor- 
tion to tho upi)er parts than was formerly 
the case. Sometimes even the upjxir parts 
will also move slowly, in longs and breves, 
slightly reminiscent of the old conductus, as 
in Ex. 2 below. Or tho tenor will abandon 
for a time, or complctt‘ly, its steady course, 
and join in the contrapuntal flow on even 
terms, as in Ex. 3, while in Ex. 4 the distinc- 
tive character of tho tenor voice is completely 
lost. 


Oneninff of "Avo retrina ccBlorum.'* 




Ending of tho same Motet. 



Opening of *’ Sola Virgo.” 

, ^ Trent MS. 90. c. 1465. 






4W- 








*' Benediota tu.” 

4. MS. Pepysian 1286, Magd. Coll. Camb. c. 1460. 




The great gift of Dunstable, Dufay, 
Power {q.v,) and their followers to music was 
a certain freedom of thought, and a striving 
after musical effect, beautiful in itself and 
unfettered by any excessive adherence to the 
course of a predetermined plain-song melody. 
Music henceforward is to be more artistic and 
less mathematical, and the natural result of 
such a develoj)rnent in the composers’ mental 
processes is to be seen in this alteration in the 
form. Conternporaneoiis with this is found a 
great advance on the paths of imitation, canon 
and fugue, as well as on that of harmonic 
smoothness. With Okegitem and Obrecht 
(</.?’.) we r(‘aeh a period when the normal throe- 
voice arrangement is expanded to a larger 
range of voices, though Dufay is usually 
credited with being the first to regard four as 
tho ideal number. Obrecdit, for instance, has 
left one motet for six voices, six for five voices, 
seven for four and seven for three, while tho 
large majority of his other extant works, 
including eighteen of liis twenty complete 
masses, are written in four parts, while 
Okeghem is the earliest producer of a 36-part 
experiment.^ 

All through the great settlement and expan- 
sion of the art of composition that occurred 
under the leadership of Josquin dEvS pRi:s 
{q.v.) and right up into tho time of Palestrina, 
however, we find the plainsong- motive type 
predominating, if this be taken to include 
folk-song, chanson and Lieder motives also; 
and so much so, that when a group of com- 
posers, e.g, those associated with the name of 
Mouton (y.v.), breaks away from this type to 
any extent, historians hail thi'ra as a new 
school. In this period also began the practice 
so marked in the Palestrina era, of a composer 
WTiting a motet and following it with a Mass 
on tho same theme, with similar and varied 
treatment of the motive. This is the origin of 
the form known as variations. Rockstro, 
writing in the first edition of this Dictionary, 
was of opinion that ‘ tho composer of the motet 
felt bound to give his whole attention to a 
careful rendering of the words. . . . Hence 

1 See Ambroa, 0«9chicMe lii. 174. 
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the character of the text frequently offers a 
tolerably safe criterion as to the style of work.* 

The harmonic and other musical develop- 
ments in this second period are not dealt with 
here, being treated in general under the heading 
of Polyphony, and sometimes in particular 
under the composers’ names. 

By the year 1500 the motet has reached its 
final form of a short composition for voices, 
intended primarily for unaccompanied singing, 
written in contrapuntal stylo upon a Latin 
text which is usually liturgical or quasi- 
liturgical in character. A. H. 

The above definition marks the point at 
which the individual history of the motet as 
an art-form ceases, and to trace it further 
would be to epitomise the development of 
style in composition as applied to works in- 
cluded under that name. It must be remarked, 
however, that it was during the century 1500- 
1600 that the motet was of paramount im- 
portance in practical composition. It blos- 
somed in the works of all the great polyphonic 
composers of the period, and the volumes of 
Palestrina’s works containing no less than 179 
motets are regarded as the purest examples of 
a great epoch. Among polyphonic composers 
of all schools and nations the term ‘ Cantiones 
Sacrae ’ became the prevalent description for 
collections of motets intended for singing in 
the prescribed place at Mass or elsewhere in 
the offices of the church. What has been said 
under Mass (q.v.) about the reaction of secular 
music on church music applies with equal force 
to the motet, and to recapitulate names and 
schools here would be superfluous. But the 
Mass remained at any rate the musical setting 
of a given text with an unbroken ritual sig- 
nificance. The motet with its freedom of text, 
and the latitude allowed to its use in the 
ecclesiastical offices, so far lost its identity that 
by the beginning of the 17th century even the 
broad definition given above ceases to be 
applicable to all the works called by its name. 

For the purposes of classification of English 
church music we normally take the distinction 
of language as the dividing line, using Motet 
for the ‘ Cantiones sacrae ’ of Tallis, Byrd and 
Dering, and indeed of all kindred works set to 
a Latin text, and Anthem {q.v.) for all those 
written for the English Liturgy. Nevertheless 
Orlando Gibbons’s ‘ First set of Madiigals and 
Motets of Five Parts ’ (published 1612) are all 
in English, and none are definitely ecclesiastical 
in text or character. From this time dates the 
common English habit, which has survived to 
the 20th century,^ of using motet to imply 
merely a choral work of more serious import 
both in its words and its musical structure than 
the madrigal or partsong. On the other hand, 
that part of the definition which confines the 
term to voices unaccompanied vanished when 

1 WitiieM Parry's * Six Motets ; Songs of Fsjrewell.' 


all church music became normally accompanied 
either by organ or orchestra, and the accom- 
panied motet ranges through three centuries of 
composition.® Lutheran Germany, however, 
maintained the distinction. The motets of 
J. S. Bach are distinguished from his cantatas 
primarily in the fact that they are for un- 
accompanied voices. * Jesu meine Freude ’ is in 
all other respects in the strictest form of the 
choral-cantata, and an examination of the six 
famous examples shows that, except for their 
purely vocal character, they exhibit no common 
principle of structure. 
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MOTETT SOCIETY, THE, was estabbshed 
in 1841, its chief promoter being William Dyce, 
R.A. The object was to print ‘ A Collection of 
Ancient Church Music,’ adapted to English 
words, with a compressed score, for the purpose 
of accompaniment. The subscription was a 
guinea a year. The musical portion was under 
the charge of Dr. Kimbault, who acknowledges in 
his preface that ‘ the greater part of the Motetts 
of Palestrina were adapted by William Dyce,* 

The works were published in large folio, and in 
parts, forming three divisions : No. 1, Anthems 
for Festivals ; No. 2, Services ; No. 3, Miscella- 
neous Anthems ; in all 192 pages of music, and 
a few more of introductory matter. w. c. 

MOTIF (Ger. Motiv), a word which is in pro- 
cess of naturalisation into English, and which 
has no less than three distinct meanings, 
according to which it will be found under 
separate heads : first, the German word origin- 
ally means what wo call Figure, that is, a 
short group of notes, ‘ which produces a single, 
complete, and distinct impression ’ ; second, it 
is used as a synonym for Subject ; third, as 
equivalent to, and an abbreviation of. Leit- 
motiv {q.v,). M. 

MOTION is change of pitch in successive 
sounds, when they are allotted to a single part 
or voice, or to groups of parts or voices which 
sound simultaneously. The motions of a single 
part are classified according as the successive 
steps do or do not exceed the limits of a degree 
of the scale at a time, the former being called 
‘ disjunct,* and the latter ‘ conjunct * motion. 
The following examples illustrate the two forms : 
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The independent motions of different parts 
sounding together constitute counterpoint, and 
are classified according to their relations, as 

* contrary,’ ‘ similar,’ and ‘ oblique ’ motions. 
In the first the parts either distinctly converge 
or diverge, one rising when the other falls. In 
the second the parts either rise or fall together, 
though not necessarily at equal distances. The 
third refers to one part only, which moves up 
or down while another stands still. 

Further explanations and examples will be 
found under the respective headings. 

C. H. H. P. 

MOTTA, Jos6 ViANNA DA (6. St. Thomas, 
1868), Portuguese pianist. After early studies 
at the Lisbon Conservatoire, he went to Berlin, 
whore he had lessons from Xaver Seharwonka 
(PF.) and Philipp Scharwenka (composition). 
He subsequently worked with Liszt at Weimar 
(1885), Schafer at Berlin (1886) and von Biilow 
at Frankfort (1887). Since 1902 he has toured 
widely in Europe and S. America. He was also 
Hof pianist in Berlin, and from 1915-17 held the 
post formerly occupied by Stavonhagen at 
Geneva. He then returned to Lisbon as Direc- 
tor of the Conservatoire and conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra. His compositions in- 
clude : 

op. 9. PortuKUcne scenM. (rP.) 

Op. 10, 6 Portuguese Bhapsodlea. (PP.) 

Symphony. 

Str. Ouartet* 

* I.u8lad8 * (Choir and orch.) 

Soug«. 

Transcriptions for PP. (2 and 4 hands) of Alkan's works for pedal- 
piano. 

He edited the works of Liszt for Breitkopf 
& Hartel, and has written a number of articles 
on the technical aspects of his art. J. b. t. 

MOTTL, Felix (6. Unter - St. - Veit, near 
Vienna, Aug. 24, 1856; d. Munich, July 2, 
1911), a celebrat^ed and highly gifted conductor. 
As a boy ho possessed a fine soprano voice, and 
obtained admission to the Lowenburgische 
Convict, the preparatory school of the Imperial 
Court Chapel. Later on he entered the Vienna 
Conservatorium, where Josef Hellmesberger 
soon recognised the eminent gifts of young 
Mottl, who in due course obtained all the prizes 
the college could award. The Academical 
Richard Wagner Verein of Vienna elected him 
to the post of conductor of the society’s con- 
certs, and it was there that his eminent ability 
as a chef d'orchestre attracted general notice. 
In 1876 Mottl took part in the Bayreuth 
Festival performances of Wagner’s ‘ Ring dos 
Nibolungen * as stage conductor, and he became 
one of the most ae,tivo members of the so-called 
‘ Nibelungen-kanzloi.* Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Dessoff he obtained in 1881 the post of 
conductor at the Grand Ducal Opera House 
at Carlsruhe, which post he held until 1903. 
Mottl’s energetic activity raised the perform- 
ances at this opera-house to a place amongst the 
finest to be heard in Germany. A sworn enemy 
of all routine work, ho produced at Carlsruhe 


many important stage works of modern times, 
including the complete cycle of operas by 
Berlioz, and all the musical dramas of Richard 
Wagner. Mottl also obtained brilliant suc- 
cesses as a conductor of concerts ; ho was 
director of the Philharmonic Society of Carls- 
ruho until 1892, and was in 1886 appointed by 
the Bayreuth authorities to conduct the festival 
performances of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ a task 
which he accomplished to perfection. He 
conducted a Wagner Concert in the Queen’e 
Hall on Apr. 17, 1894, and appeared often in 
London subsequently, at many series of similar 
concerts. In June 1 898 ho conducted the 
Nibelungen trilogy at Covent Garden. In 1904 
he was made a director of the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Music. He went to New York to 
conduct the performance of ‘ Parsifal ’ given 
there in 1903-04, and in 1907 became director 
of the opera at Munich. He composed three 
operas, ‘ Agnes Bernauer ’ (successfully pro- 
duced at Weimar in 1880), ‘ Ramin ’ and ‘ Fiirst 
und Sanger,’ a ‘ Festspiel,’ ‘ Eberstein ’ (pro- 
duced at Carlsruhe in 1881), a string quartet, a 
song-cycle ‘ Pan im Busch,’ besides a consider- 
able number of songs for one voice and pianoforte 
accompaniment. He edited various works of 
Berlioz, and the ‘ Barbier von Bagdad ’ of 
Cornelius ; he orchestrated Liszt’s pianoforte 
solo, ‘ St. Francis of Assisi preaching to the 
birds,’ Wagner’s ‘ Five Songs,’ and edited 
several of the works of Baoh and other classics. 

c. A., with addns. 

MOULU, Pierre (early 16th cent.), pupil of 
Josquin des Pres. He wrote masses, motets 
and other church music. His Mass on a popu- 
lar song, ‘ A deux visaiges et plus ’ (not viZ^aige, 
as in Coussemaker and Q.-L.) appears to have 
been a groat favourite. It appeared generally 
as * Missa duarum facierum,’ or ‘ Missa sans 
pause,’ as it was without a rest, one of the many 
tricks of the old contrapuntists. Several of 
Moulu’s works were published by Jacques 
Moderne (1532, 1540). (SeoFef?^; Q.-L.) 

MOUNSEY, two sisters, (1) Ann Sheppard 
(6. London, Apr. 17, 1811 ; d, there, June 24, 
1891), organist, composer and teacher, studied 
under Logier. She is alluded to by Spohr in his 
account of his visit to Logier’s academy in 
1820.^ In 1828 she was elected organist to a 
church at Clapton ; in 1829 to St. Michael’s, 
Wood Street, K.C., and on Nov. 22. 1837, to St. 
Vedast’s, Foster Lane. In 1834 Miss Mounsey 
became an associate of the Philharmonic 
Society. In 1843 she gave the first of six 
series of Classical Concerts, at Crosby Hall, 
London, for one of which Mendelssohn ® com- 
posed ‘ Hear my Prayer ’ for voices and organ, 
first performed Jan. 8, 1845. On Apr. 28, 
1853 she married W. Bartholomew, and in the 
same year composed the oratorio of ‘ The 

1 Avtobtoffraphf, U. 99. 100. 

• See hU letter, in Polko’s It«mini$e0ne9t, p. 920. The autograph 
is now In the South Kensington Museum. 
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Nativity,’ which was performed, Jan. 17, 1856, 
under the direction of John Hullah at St. 
Martin’s Hall. Mrs. Bartholomew was well 
known in London as a teacher ; she published 
upwards of 100 songs, 40 partsongs, and a 
largo number of works for piano and for organ. 

(2) Euzabeth (6. London, Oct. 8, 1819 ; 
d, there, Oct. 3, 1905), organist and composer, 
developed considerable musical ability at a 
very early age. She was appointed organist 
of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, in 1834, when only 
14 years old, a post she resigned in 1882. 
The organ of St. Peter’s, a fine instrument by 
Hill, was one of those on which Mendelssohn 
frequently played during his visits to London. 
In 1842 Miss Elizabeth Mounsey was elected an 
associate of the Philharmonic Society. Be- 
sides the organ and piano, she at one time 
devoted much study to the guitar, and in 1 833 
and 1834 appeared in public as a performer 
thereon. She published several works for all 
three instruments. She lived in the same house, 
68 Brunswick Place, City Road, for eighty- 
three years. See Mus. 7’., 1905, p. 718. g. 

MOUNTAIN, (1) Henry (rf. Nov. 15, 1794 *), 
a Dublin musician, and violinist of ability, who 
was also estabUahed as a music-seller and pub- 
lisher in the Irish capital towards the latter end 
of the 18th century. In 1751 he was one of the 
Rotunda band in Dublin, and from 1705-85 
was leader of the Dublin City music. From 
before 1786 ho was at 20 Whitefriar Street, but 
about 1790 removed from thence to 44 Grafton 
Street. He published a large number of en- 
graved single songs from the popular operas of 
the day, and besides, about 1785, issued a small 
book, ‘ The Gentleman’s Catch Book,’ which 
he edited and dedicated to the Hibernian Catch 
Club. 

(2) Joseph, his son, was equally clever on 
the violin, and came to Liverpool where he was 
leader at the concert hall, and the theatre. In 
this town he married (1787) Sarah Wilkinson 
(q.v.) and came with her to Covent Garden, 
where he was leader of the orchestra. In 1820 
he was leader at the English Opera House and 
was still living in 1837. 

TT XT • \fJ TT IT 

MOUNTAIN SYLPH, THE, opera in 2 acta; 
words by J. T. Thackeray, music by Barnett. 
Produced Lyceum Theatre, Aug. 25, 18,34. 
This was the first * musicall through ’ English 
opera since Arne’s * Artaxerxes.’ 

MOUNT- EDGCUMBE, Richard Edg- 
CUMBE, second F’arl of (b. Sept. 13, 1764; 
d. Sept. 26, 1 839), an amateur musician and com- 
poser, whose Italian opera ‘ Zenobia ’ was per. 
formed at the King’s Theatre in 1800 for the 
benefit of Banti. He is best known as author 
of Mufiical Reminiscences, containing an Ac- 
count of the Italian Opera in England from 1773, 
London, 1825 ; an amusing, gossiping book, 

I Dat« given by w. h. a. v. 


containing much useful information. Two 
other editions, with a continuation, appeared, 
and in 1834 a fourth, including the Musical 
Festival in Westminster Abbey in that year. 

w. H. H. 

MOUNTIER, who is called by Burney ‘ the 
Chichester boy,’ was probably of French origin, 
and educated musically in the choir of Chi- 
chester Cathedral. He made his first appear- 
ance ‘ in Character on any stage ’ as Acis, to 
the Galatea of Miss Arne (afterwards Mrs. 
Cibber), May 17, 1732, at the Hayrnarket 
Theatre — the performance got up by the elder 
Arne. Moimticr sang, in the same year, the 
part of Neptune (though advertised for that of 
Pha'bus, which was given afterwards to Barret) 
in Lediard’s ‘ Britannia, an English Opera,’ 
with music by Lampe, ‘ after the Italian man- 
ner,’ a work not mentioned by the biographers 
of that composer. It may be, therefore, inter- 
esting to record that the cast included Cecilia 
Young (Britannia), afterwards Mrs, Arne, 
Susanna Mason (Publick Virtue), Comano, or 
Commano (Discord), a basso who had sung the 
year before on the Italian stage. Waltz (Honour), 
the well-known singer who, from being ‘Handers 
cook,’ became afterwards the p(*rformcr of 
many of that master’s principal bass parts in 
opera and oratorio ---and other performers. In 
the following year we find Mountier singing the 
part of Adelberto in Mandid’s ‘ Ottone ’ (re- 
vived), after which his name does not appear 
again in the bills. j. m. 

MOUNT OF OLIVES, the English name of 
Beethoven’s oratorio, ‘ Christus am Olherg.’ 
It was first produced in this country on Feb. 
25, 1814, by Sir George Smart, in the Lenten 
oratorios at Drury Lane ; and the English 
version was probably made by Arnold, at that 
time manager of the King’s Theatre and a 
prominent person in all theatrical mathTs. 
Another version was madt; by Thos. Oliphant, 
and a third by Bartholomew. The strong 
feeling prevailing in England against the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour as a personage in the 
oratorio, which led to the modifications in the 
versions already mentioned, led to one by Dr. 
Hudson of Dublin in 1842, in which the story 
was changed to that of David, and the title to 
‘ Engedi.’ This compromise was adopted as 
lately as in 1905, at the Bristol Festival. 

G. ; addn. M. 

MOURET, Jean Joseph (6. Avignon, Apr. 
11, 1682; d. Charenton, Dec. 20, 1738), was 
in the service of the Duchess of Maine at Paris 
from about 1707, and composed his first ballets 
in 1714 ; his first opera, ‘ Ariane,’ in five acts 
and a prologue, was produced Apr. 6, 1717; 
‘ Les Amours des dieux,’ an ‘ opem-ballet ’ in 
four scenes and a prologue, came out in 1727, 
and ‘ Les Triomphes des sens ’ in 1732. The 
names and dates of other operas and ballets will 
be found in Q.-L, Mouret was appointed 
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musical director of the Concert Spirituel in 
*728, and held the post till the concerts were 
taken over by the Acad6raie Royalo in 1734. 
For this institution ho wrote a book of motets, 
published in 1742 ; and for the Comedio 
Italienne, of which ho was for some time the 
conductor. His instrumental works, published 
before 1739, consist of no less than 47 ‘diver- 
tissements,’ * Fanfares pour des trompettos, 
timbales, violons ot hautbois . . ‘ Sim- 

phoiiies pour des violons, des hautbois et des 
cors do chasso . . ; ‘ Concert do chambro 

k deux et h trois parties pour les violons, 
flutes, et hautbois ’ (2 books). 

M. ; addiis. M. L. p. 

Bibl. — L'Ann^ 1911 ; L. La Lattrencik aud Q. bb 

Saint-Foix, Contribution A I’hittolre de la $ymphonie fran^alte 
mr» 1760. 

MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINE, LES, 
opcra-comiquo in 3 acts ; words by St. Georges, 
music by Halevy. Produced Opera-Comique, 
Feb. 3, 1846. G. 

MOUSSORGSKY, Modeste Petrovich 
{b. Karevo, Govt, of Pskov, Mar. 16/28, 18.35 ; 
d. St. Petersburg, Mar. 16/28, 1881), was born 
at his father’s country-house and spent his 
childhood among rural surroundings. Both 
his parents were musical, and his mother taught 
him the piano from a very early age. Before 
he was 9 ho played several of Liszt’s com- 
positions and a pianoforte (concerto of Field. 
While at the ‘ Fnsigns’ School ’ in St. Peters- 
burg ho continued to take lessons from the 
pianist Hcrke (Gerke). On leaving this institu- 
tion ho was gazetted to the famous ‘ Preo- 
brajensky ’ regiment, accounted one of the 
smartest in the service. Gifted w’ith a pleasant 
baritone voice, and a facility for improvising, 
his attitude towanis music remained purely 
that of an amateur until 1857, when he became 
acquainted with Dargomijsky, and was thus 
brought in contact with all the members of the 
New Russian S(;hool. He now began to study 
the works of Beethoven, Glinka and Schumann, 
and generally to enlarge his musical outlook. 
Balakirev soon recognised the dramatic tend- 
ency in Moussorgsky, and set him to compose 
music to ‘ (Edipus,’ of which an excellent trans- 
lation had just appeared in Russian. He was 
also occupied with a project to compose an 
opera on the subject of Victor Hugo's ‘ Han 
d’Islando,’ but got no further than the libretto. 

As ho became increasingly absorbed in music, 
Moussorgsky found his military duties more 
and more irksome. Cui, Rimsky - Korsakov 
and Borodin had accepted the necessity of a 
dual profession, and Stassov — who entertained 
the highest opinion of Moussorgsky’s talents — 
counselled prudence, and tried to persuade him 
that military duties net^d not prove fatal to their 
development. But Moussorgsky had immense 
faith in his powers, and even the persuasions of 
his mother could not prevent him from sending 
in his papers. At 22 he began the long struggle 


with poverty which lasted — with scarcely a 
bright interval — to the end of his life. Far from 
being able to devote himself exclusively to his 
art, ho was compelled to accept a subordinate 
post in a government office in order to live. 
This uncongenial work proved a constant hind- 
rance to his artistic projects. Highly strung, 
morbidly sensitive and impatient of all checks 
to his ambition, Moussorgsky was frequently 
tempted to forget his troubles in an excitable 
and irregular mode of life which proved injuri- 
ous to his health. After the death of his mother, 
matters grew worse, and in 1866, after a serious 
breakdown, ho consented to live for a time in 
the house of his married brother at Minkino, 
and then recovered sufficiently to do some of 
his best work. In 1868, having exhausted the 
patience of his Department, he returned to St, 
Petersburg with the score of his national music- 
drama, ‘ Boris Godounov.’ The operatic direc- 
tion requested Moussorgsky to shorten the work 
and give more opportunity to the soloists. In 
this revised form the work was first performed 
at the Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, Jan. 
24 (Feb. 6), 1874. In spite of much acrimoni- 
ous criticism it must have interested the public, 
since it was given twenty times in the course of 
the season, it was performed in Moscow in 
1889. In 1896 a new edition was issued, the 
instrumentation revised by Rimsky-Korsakov. 
It was produced in this form at Drury Lane in 
Sir T. Beecham’s season, June 24, 1913, and 
made a groat success in England, and subse- 
quently in America (see Chaliapin). After 
‘ Boris Godounov ’ Moussorgsky turned his 
attention to the dramatic story of the Princes 
Khovanstchin, suggested to him by Stassov in 
1872. 

From 1870-81 Moussorgsky continued to 
live and work in St. Petersburg. At first he 
shared rooms with Rimsky -Konsakov, but when 
the latter married, he found himself once more 
upon his own resources. The pinch of poverty 
grew intolerable, and his health was more and 
more undermined. A tour in South Russia 
with the gifted singer Milo. Leonov gave 
promise of comparative prosperity. But it 
came too late. During the last years of his life 
Moussorgsky frequently had recourse to drugs 
and stimulants, in which he sought relief from 
constant nervous depression. It is suflicient to 
look at Repin’s portrait of the composer painted 
shortly before his death, and compare it with 
Borodin’s account of the smart young guards- 
man, and we shall need no further biographical 
commentary. In this slovenly, broken-down, 
but not unlovable personality we may find traces 
of the Moussorgsky of earlier days, at onee the 
most imaginative and realistic of musicians ; 
something, too, still lingers of Moussorgsky the 
humorist, the composer of such satires upon 
his contemporaries as ‘ The Gallery ’ and ‘ The 
Lay of the Classicist ’ ; still more of Mous- 
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Borgsky the child-lover who had such tender 
insight into the children's world; but the most 
haunting impression of the portrait is that of 
the pitiful, tragic Moussorgsky, dying in the 
prime of life, his fine genius already dimmed and 
deteriorated, destined never to know the in- 
vigorating joy of recognition and success. He 
died in the Military Hospital of St. Nicholas, in 
St. Petersburg, on his forty-second birthday. 

Moussorgsky is the closest follower of Dargo- 
mijsky. He is not less national in sympathy 
than the direct disciples of Glinka ; but whereas 
their tendencies are lyrical and ideal, those of 
Moussorgsky are emphatically disposed to real- 
ism. In this respect, and also because he was 
pre-eminently a vocal rather than a symphonic 
composer, his musical temperament accords 
with that of Dargomijsky. His dominant idea 
was to bring music into closer relationship with 
actual life. In a letter to Vladimir Stassov ho 
reveals his artistic intentions : 

* To seek assiduously the most delicate and subtle 
features of human nature — of the human crowd — to 
follow them into unknown regions, to make them our 
own; this seems to me the true vocation of the 
artist ... to feed upon humanity as a healthy diet 
which has been neglected — there lies the whole 
problem of art.* 

This view, legitimate in its first expression, 
led the composer insensibly to an attitude of 
complete negation. Of all the Russians he is 
the only one to whom the epithet ‘ musical 
Nihilist ’ can be applied with any show of 
justice. Seeing nature in everything and mak- 
ing the exact copying of nature the first duty 
of the artist, Moussorgsky came to reject the 
formula of ‘ art for art's sake * as meaning- 
less. To attempt in a work of art the union of 
beauty with the material object seemed to him 
a puerility belonging to the childhood of art. 

In order to understand Moussorgsky ’s work 
and his attitude towards art, it is necessary to 
realise the social conditions under which he 
lived. He was a true child of the sixties, of that 
period of moral and intellectual ferment which 
followed the accession of Alexander II. and the 
emancipation of the serfs. Of the little group 
of composers then striving to give musical 
expression to their newly awakened nationality, 
none was so entirely carried away by the literary 
and political movements of the time as Mous- 
se rgsky. Every man was asking himself and 
his comrades the question posed by the most 
popular novel of the day ; * What shall we do ? ’ 
The answer was : ‘ Throw aside social and 
artistic conventions. Make art the hand- 
maiden of humanity. Seek not for beauty but 
for truth. Go to the people. Hold out the 
hand of fellowship to the liberated masses and 
learn from them the true purpose of life.* To 
this democratic and utilitarian spirit, to this 
deep compassion for the people, to this con- 
tempt for the dandyism and (hlettantism of an 
earlier generation, Moussorgsky strove to give 


expression in his music, as Porov expressed it 
in painting, as Tchemichevsky, Dostoievsky 
and Tolstoi expressed it in fiction. We may 
disagree with his aesthetic principles, but we 
must confess that he carried out with logical 
sequence and conviction a considerable portion 
of his programme. In his sincere efforts to 
attain groat ends he undoubtedly overlooked the 
means. He could never submit to the disci- 
pline of a thorough musical trainiiig as did 
Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- Korsakov. He pre- 
served his originality intact, but at a heavy 
cost. The weakness of his technique has been 
exaggerated by those who put down all his 
peculiarities to ignorance ; but in some respects 
— particularly as regards orchestration — his 
craftsmanship was certainly unequal to the 
demands of his inspiration, for his aims were 
very lofty. Had this been otherwise Mous- 
sorgsky’s name would have been more closely 
linked with those of Berlioz and Richard 
Strauss. 

His songs are the finest expression of his 
artistic intentions. The ordinarj’^ themes of 
l3rric verso had no attraction for Moussorgsky. 
Conventional subjects w'ore failures in his 
hands. His songs are a series of ‘ human docu- 
ments * in which the psychology of the Russian 
people is faithfully reflected. The whole army 
of the ‘ humiliated and offended * supplied him 
with subjects. He has re-created these types 
of rural life with extraordinary fidelity to 
nature. Ho had also a vein of sardonic humour, 
and his musical satires upon the critics, priests 
and minor officials of his day are unique in 
their clever mimicry and mordant sarcasm. 
He is the Juvenal of musicians. In the series 
of songs entitled ‘ The Nursery * he has done 
for the children what he had already done for 
the peasantry ; caught and fixed a whole 
scries of child -types with all their moods, 
engaging, petulant, capricious and whimsical. 
The song-cycles, ‘No Sunlight ’ and ‘Songs and 
Dances of Death,’ were composed during his 
last years of suffering, and are indeed the cries 
of one ‘ who departeth in darkness.’ Had the 
realistic schools of painting and fiction never 
come into being, we might still reconstruct 
from Moussorgsky's songs the whole psychology 
of Russian life. 

The national music-drama, ' Boris Godounov,’ 
was written when Moussorgsky was at the 
zenith of his power, and is the chief foundation 
on which rests his reputation as an operatic 
composer. The libretto is based upon Poush- 
kin’s famous historical drama which bears the 
same title, some scenes being kept intact as 
regards the original text. It is full of stirring 
dramatic interest, for it deals with one of the 
most sensational episodes of Russian history. 
The heir of Ivan the Terrible was of weak 
intellect, consequently the real power passed 
into the hands of the regent, the capable and 
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crafty Boris Godounov. The only obstacle 
between the usurper and the crown was the 
Tsar’s younger brother Dmitri. Boris Godou- 
nov did away with him, and ruled wisely and 
well for many years. Then Nemesis came in 
the person of the False Dmitri, a young monk 
who declared himself to be the heir, rescued 
at the eleventh hour, and concealed in a 
monastery. The remorse, agitation and mad- 
ness of Boris are finely depicted by Poushkin, 
who obviously had Macbeth in his mind when 
creating this character. In ‘ Boris Godounov * 
Moussorgsky discards the conventional divi- 
sions and ensemble pieces of Italian opera ; 
while the chief interest is centi’cd in the chorus 
and dialogue. The period is about 1600, and 
the scene is laid partl}'^ in the Kremlin, partly 
on the borders of Poland. 

The action of Moussorgsky’s second music 
drama ‘ Khovanstchina ’ takes place in the 
time of Peter the Great, when all Russia was 
divided between the Old order and the New. 
It would be impossible to point to anything 
in Russian music more intensely and touch- 
ingly national than the prelude to this work. 
The orchestral introduction is built upon 
national airs. The scone represents dawn on 
the river Moskva. The bells are ringing for 
matins, and as the sun rises, the gathering 
light reveals the Holy of Holies to all Russian 
hearts — the Red Square in Moscow. Tchai- 
kovsky’s * 1812 ’ Overture loses its thrill in com- 
parison. The work was given at Drury Lane, 
July 1, 1913. The original edition of ‘ Boris 
Godounov* (1875) was limited, and existing 
copies are rare. In 1896 Bessel published 
a now edition, edited, somewhat drastically, 
by Rimsky - Korsakov, the composer’s inti- 
mate friend. The corrections which the dis- 
tinguished theorist made in Moussorgsky’s 
work became the subject of acrimonious 
discussion. In 1906 the firm of Bessel pub- 
lished a further edition, in which the pages 
added to the opera at the urgent advice of 
friends, were restored to the score. These are 
the scones in the house of the Polish grandee 
Mnishok, comprising the love scenes ; the song 
of the Hostess of the Inn ; portions of the first 
scene of Act I. ; the episodes of the Chiming 
Clock and the I^arrakeet ; also passages in the 
scene between Pimen and Gregory. A fresh 
edition, prepared from the original version of 
the score, has been issued by J. & W. Chester 
(1925), London, edited, with a biographical 
and critical essay, by Robert Godot and R. 
Aloys Mooscr. (The English translation of the 
Bessel edition is by Rosa Newmarch ; that of 
the Chester edition by M. C. H. Collet.) As in 
* Boris Godounov,’ so also in ‘ Khovanstchina,* 
religious music is introduced. In the latter 
work the ‘ Rasskolniki ’ or ‘ Old Believers * 
play a prominent part, and Moussorgsky has 
made their music distinctly archaic in char- 


acter, as it should bo. Martha, the loyal, 
passionate, fanatical Rasskolnik, is one of 
Moussorgsky’s finest achievements in musical 
portraiture. Before his death the composer 
entrusted the instrumontatiop of ‘ Khovanst- 
china ’ to Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Besides those completed operatic works 
Moussorgsky in 1868 made an experiment in 
what he described as ‘ op6ra dialogue.’ He 
attempted to set to music, just as it stood, the 
prose text of Gogol’s comedy ‘ The Match- 
maker.’ He abandoned the idea after com- 
pleting the first act. Another unfinished opera 
was based upon Flaubert’s ‘ Salammbd.’ 
Fragments of this music were afterwards in- 
corporated in other works. A third operatic 
subject which he took up for a time was Gogol’s 
tale ‘ The Fair at Sorochinsk.’ 

The following is probably a complete list of 
Moussorgsky’s compositions : 

VOCAL MUSIC 
OrERATIO 

* The Matchmaker/ op^ra diu]ogu6 (one act only) ; ‘ Borin 
Qodounov/ national music drama in four acta with a prolix'ue 
(completed 1870, llrat performed at the Maryiuaky Theatre, 
St. Peteraburg, In 1874) ; ‘ Khovaati(.cblna.‘ nAtiunul music drama 
iu flv • acta (187‘i-80) ; fragments of an opera bused upon Gogol’s 
tale ‘ The Fair at Sorochinsk.' 

Chorus and Orchestra 

* The Destruction of Sennacherib ' (18i)7) ; ‘ Joshua Navln ‘ (1877) 
— both these works based on original Hebrew themes ; female 
chorus from ‘ Balammbd ' : mixed chorus from * (Edipua.' 

Bonos 

* Saul ' (1863) : ' Night/ ‘ Peasant Cradle Bong,’ * Ravishna ’ (The 
tdlot’ssong, 1865) ; ' Gopak,’ ' The Wish,’ * The Seminarist ’ (1866) ; 

* Mushrooming^,' ‘ Hebrew Song,’ ‘ The little Feast,' ‘ The Goat,’ ’ The 
Magpie ’ (?), ‘ The Bwaggerer,' ‘ TheCla88ici8t’(1867) ; ' The Orithan/ 
•The Nurse and iTrlld,^ * The (Jallcry’ (musical patn))hlt‘t, ; 

The Nursery ’ (seven pictures of child-life, lh(ib- 70) , * Left Bclmid ’ j 
’ No Sunlight ’ (a cycle of bIx songs, 1874-75) ; ' Dances of Death * 
(four songs, 1875). Published posthumously : * The quiet Heights ’ ; 

* O. the Honour 1 ' ‘ Dawn ’ ; ' The Vlaion,' ' Down the Don/ ‘ The 
Dneiper/ ' The Flea/ * Gallistratus/ * The Traveller.* 

ORCIIEHTRAt. 

Intermezzo fn modo claasico (B minor) ; Scherzo in B ; Turkish 
March ; fantasia, * Night in the bare Mountain.’ 

PlANOFORTK 

Pictures from an Exhibition (ten musical sketches, subjects taken 
from pictures by the celebrated Russian architect Hartmann) ; 
Meditatiou ; Une Laniie ; * The Bernpstresa ’ ; * On the Buuthcru 
Shores of t'rlmea ' ; ‘In the country ' ; * A Child’s Joke* : Intermezzo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Many interesting articles on the composer and his works by 
Vla<llmlr Stassov, iu his Sobranie Soehinenie (Collected works), 
St. Petersburg, 1894 (Rusnian) ; by M. D. C'alvoruressi 

(Alcan, Paris, 1908 and 1911) ; Eng. trans. 1913 (Koyitn Paul) ; 
TAe Itmaian Optra, by Rosa Newmarch (Herbert Jenalus, 1913) j 
Hutakajfa Mutyka, by V. V. Berezorsky, 1898 (Russian). ^ 

MOUTH ORGAN, see Accobuion. 
MOUTHPIECE (Fr. 6ec, bocal, em- 
bouchure ; Gcr. Mundstiick), that portion of a 
wind instrument v/hich, as the name implies, 
is inserted into tho player’s mouth or applied 
to his lips. 

Of tho French words, bee (beak) is applied to 
the first variety, and embouchure to the second 
or the mouthpieces of brass instruments. As 
an Anglicised word the name embouchure is 
also applied to the mouth-hole in the head-joint 
of the transverse flute, which is never spoken 
of as the mouthpiece, although for purposes of 
comparison it i« convenient to refer to it under 
this heading. (For 6ocaf see Crook..) Includ- 
ing, therefore, the orifice for sound production 
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in the transverse flute, mouthpieces may bo 
classed into four groups, viz. 

(1) The open end of a tube, across which a 
stream of air is blown, as when a note is pro- 
duced from a Pandean pipe, or from the pipe 
of a common key. This is the simplest of all 
forms, and possibly the most ancient ; it is the 
form adopted in the Nay or Egyptian flute. 
(See Flute.) In the ordinary modem or 
transverse flute, the open end across which the 
stream of air is directed is obtained by means 
of a lateral orifice. 

(2) A tubular conduit inserted between the 
lips by which air is conveyed under pressure to 
a whistle as in the flageolet ; or to enclosed 
reeds, either directly as in the cromorne, or 
indirectly through a wind-bag as in the bag- 
pipe. The beaked mouthpiece of the recorder 
is merely a modified form of this tubular 
conduit, but by its name marks the distinction 
between the Flute-a-bee and the transverse 
flute. 

(3) A beak -shaped chamber forming the 
upper end of single-reed instruments of the 
clarinet and saxophone types. One side is 
flattened to form a bed or table for the reed, | 
and communication is opened with the general i 
tube of the instrument by a slot cut in this 
table. 

This variety of mouthpiece can be applied, 
although rather ineffectively, to the Bassoon 
and its diminutives. The Dolcino or small 
bassoon in the Bc> of the four-foot octave, was 
actually played in military bands by means of 
a single reed as late as the early years of the 
last century, and even since then attempts have 
been made to revive this means of producing 
tone on the bassoon. 

(4) Cupped mouthpieces, which are applied 
to the outer surface of the lips, not inserted 
between them. The lips thus stretched across 
the calibre of the cup form a kind of double 
reed, closely resembling the vocal cords of the 
larynx. Each instrument of this class has a 
somewhat different form of cup, which is 
described under their respective headings. In 
the older examples, however, and in those used I 
by uncivilised tribes, the cup consists of a ’ 
simple hole, at the end of a cow’s horn for ' 
instance, or in the side of an ivory tusk, com- 1 
municating with the medullary cavity. The 
transition from this to the shaped cup can be 
well seen in the Swiss alpenhorn, in which a 
small globular cavity, like the mouthpiece of 
the trumpet, is rudely carved out of the 
wooden strips of which the long tube is built 
up. In more finished instruments of this class, 
the mouthpiece is turned out of brass, ivory, 
aluminium, or silver, with a rounded cushion- 
shaped edge for the accurate and painless press- 
ure of the lips. Glass has also been used, and 
of late the cushion has been made of vulcanised 
indiarubber. 


In all the mouthpieces comprised in the third 
and fourth groups, the exact dimensions and 
proportions exercise a great effect upon the 
tone-quality. In those of the clarinet type 
the ruling factor is the exact degree of opening 
between the reed and the bed of the mouth- 
piece ; this is technically called the ‘ spring ’ or 
* lay.* In the cupped mouthpieces of brass 
instruments the variations are even greater and 
of more importance, for in addition to the 
general size suitable to the range of compass 
of each class, the exact form of the cup and 
rim and the diameter of the bore of each mout h- 
piece have a marked effect. 



Horn and Trumpet. 

The cups of the mouthpieces of cornets, 

; bugles and saxhorns arc intermediate in 
. character between those of the horn and 
trumpet. 

Double-reeds, as used on the oboe and bas- 
soon are mouthpiectis only in the literal sense 
that they arc placed in the mouth ; they are 
described under Heed. 

w. H. s. ; addns. d. j. b. 

MOUTON, a 17th - 18th century lutenist, 
pupil of Gaultier, lived at Turin between 
. 1670-1700. He visited Paris in 1675 and 1678, 

I and lived there entirely from 1700-20. Of his 
I numerous and once popular compositions little 
is left. One book of ‘ Piect^s do luth sur dif- 
ferents modes ’ (published Feb. 27, 1699), was or 
is in private hands at Stockholm. Many MS. 
pieces are in collective volumes. His portrait 
has been engraved by Edelinck from a painting 
by do Troy (Q.-L.). 

MOUTON, Jean (6. dept, of Somme, ^c. 1475*; 
d. St. Quentin, 1522), French composer. He 
was a pupil of Josquin, teacher of Willaeri, 
musician to Louis XII. and Francis I. of Framre, 
canon of Th^rouanne,® and afterwards, like Jos- 

1 Beo JoannU MmUon Sameraeenrit . . . aliquot moduli ; Parla. 
I.C Hoy & Ballard, 1565 (B.M. A. 1.3‘i)— an edition apparently un- 
known abroad, or the word ' SameraoenalH ' would not have earapet' 
attention, (ilarean merely calln MouUm ' Oalluo.' FtltlH thinks, 
from the inacriptioo on the tomb, that Holllnfrue. a little ton-n near 
Metz, may have been his birthplace. In that case ' Haiucracensls ’ 
may refer simply to Mouton's residence at St. Quentin. 

B Date proposed by F^tls. Mouton's first publicaUon appeared 
in 1505. 

a Whence he removed, probably, when the English took the towr 
tn irus. 
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quin, canon ol the Collegiate Church of St. 
Quentin, in which place he died, and was buried 
in 1522, the following words being inscribed on 
his tomb ^ : 

‘("e gist nuiistre Jean de Holliiigue ditMoiiton, en 
son vivant chantre du Hoy, chanoinc de Therouanne 
et de cet cgli.sc, qui trcpassa Ic penultiemc jour 
d’Oetobre MDXXII. I’ricz Dieu pour son nine.’ 

When Petrucci began to print music, Mouton 
was in his prime, and the edition of five masses 
(a 4), which Petis assigned to the year 1508, is an 
early example of a whole book devoted to one 
composer. This book, which Glarean * found 
' in manibus omnium,’ is now scarce, and Fetis 
thinks the copy of tlie second edition ^ in the 
Jlritish Museum the only complete one. Burney 
carefully examined the fourth Masa,^ and scored 
several movements, discovering no variety of 
measure or subject, no melody, no ingenuity of 
contriv^ance, no learning of modulation. Yet 
the masses were highly valued in their day, 
reprinted by other publishers ^ and much 
adriiired, according to Glarean and Roy,® by 
Pope I.eo X., (riov. di Medici.’ As for motets, 
Mouton saw twenty-one printed in the best 
collection of his time, Petrucci’s Motetti de la 
Corona.** Posthumous publications continued 
for nearly forty years, and tlie list of kno\\Ti 
printed works includes nine masses,® about 
seventy-five motets and p.salm8, and a few 
French chansons. (See Q.-L.) 

The British Museum has a single voice-part 
(superius) of Mouton’s twenty -two motets 
printed by Le Roy in 1555, and happily a com- 
plete MS. score of the same collection. This 
gives many interesting pieces ; the ‘ Nesciens 
Mater’ (« 8) with tour of the parts derived 
canonically from the others ; the ‘ Quis dabit 
oculis ’ composed in 1514 on the death of Anne 
of Bretagne, Queen of France ; some Faster 
pieces, ‘Alleluia,’ and ‘In illo tempore,’ and 
one for ('hristmas, ‘ Noe, noe, psallite,’ on 
which Arcadelt afterwards wrote a Mass. 

Burney has scored, besides the Mass move- 
ments, three motets,'® and in this style of com- 

1 Hf“e jSuifU’g St. Vupntlnnises (St. Quentin, 18/0- fi2, etc.) torn. 1. 
)». 3()2. Cli. Ooniart, the auth«>r took the liiHoriptiun from a MS. 
vf Qwntin IMiifons, i»ut does not state where It Is t«» be found. It 
Ih the only authority for the date of Mouton's death, and for bia 
two church prefermenta. 

* 'AwSeteaxopSop ’ (Bnslleae, lf)48), p. 464. 

3 ‘Missae .1. Mouton’ (Fosaoinbrone, Petrutlus, Aup. 11, 1615), 
confttininK ‘ Miasa sine nomine,’ ‘Alleluia,’ ‘ Alma redemptorla,’ 
another ' Sine nomine,’ ’ lleRlna niearum ’ (B.M. K. 1. d 7). 

* For Buniev’s examples from Mouton, and crltleal mdes, see 

Mnslcal Extraets ’ (vol. 11. pp. 104. 134, 137, 169) In B.M. 

Add. MSS. n,.%8‘2. Most of the notes are Incorporated in his 
Uhtorff (vol. 11. p, r>33). 

•’> The ‘ Alma redemptorls ' was reprinted, and a new one, * dittea 
mov tiiuies VOS pensiles.' added in Antiquis’s famous * l,ibor quin- 
devlm mlHsanim ' (Home, 1M6). 

6 See preface to Joannig Mouton Sameraeengh. 

7 ‘ A passionate lover of music . . . the aounda of which were 
daily heard floating throujth the palace, Leo himself humming the 
airs that were performed’ (Kanke’s Uigtory of the Popet). 

» Eight In book 1. (1514); ten in book 11. (1519) ; three in book 
111. (1519). 

» Besides the six mentioned In notes above, the ‘Missa d’AIIe- 
magne,* ' Tua est potentia' and 'Quern dlcunt ' were printed. Fdtla 
mentions a MS. * Mlssa sons cadence ’ nt Carnbrai. Zarllno speaks 
of a Maas 'Benedicaxn Bominum/ a 6 (JgtUtUiom harm. pt. iv. 
p. 414). 

>0 ‘ Quis dabit oculla,* ' Non nobis Bomine,' composed In 1609 at 
the birth of lleu6e, daughter ol Louis XII. Also ‘ Quam pulcra ea,' 
which Burney likes ao much that he gives the first movement In 
his HigUtry. This motet had in its own time been aecribed to 
Joaquin. 


position finds Mouton more smooth and polished 
than his contemporaries. ‘ Life in a court ’ can 
scarcely account for it. Most great musicians of 
the time had the same surroundings. Glarean, 
more reasonably, attributes to zeal and industry 
the rare facility which separated Mouton from 
his fellows. The numerous examples drawn 
from his works for the ‘ Dodecachordon,’ and 
the evident pride with which Glarean " recalls 
the meeting in Paris, are evidence of the high 
value set upon the French compovser. Had 
Mouton left no compositions of his own, he 
would still bo remembered as belonging to a 
remarkable lino of groat teachers — Okeghem, 
Josquiii, Mouton, Willaert, Zarlino. J. r. s.-b 

Bibl. — Tribune de Saint Orrraig, Bee. JS99 : MienKL Bhenkt, 
Jean Mouton, with afull list of hw w'orks , K. Dkoz and U. Tiiihault, 
Bibliographic des recueilg de changons du A Ve gieele (PariR, 19*26) 

MOVEMENT, a term most customarily 
applied to instrumental works of the cyclic 
order, suite, sonata, symphony, etc. It denotes 
any portion of su(4i a work sufficiently com- 
plete in itself to be regarded as a distinct 
entity ; for example, first allegro, adagio, 
scherzo or jinah. In modern music of the kind 
a movement is rarely so entirely independent 
as to be detachable from its associated move- 
ments, save in tlie case of the suite. C. 

MOYSES, MikulaS (6. at Vel’ka Slatina, 
Zvolen district. Mar. 6, 1872), Slovak composer. 
His musical gift was precocious, and at 10 he 
was able to play the organ and accompany 
the choir in ehun'h. His early education was 
in the gymnasium at Banska Bystrica and 
the teachers’ normal school at Klastor. Ho 
studied music at the State Academy in Buda- 
j>est, his chief subjects being the organ and 
composition, and left it wuth a teacher's 
diploma. He then took the post of organist at 
the cathedra, of Jager, and, later on, at Velky 
Varadin. He held several teaching appoint- 
ments under the Hungarian Government, and, 
in 1908, settled down as professor of musiC in 
the Training (killege at Presov. He remained 
there after the town had passed from Hungary 
to Czecho.slovakia. His writings include an 
Organ School (1910, Nandor Kalman, Buda- 
pest) ; Introduction to the Theory of Music ( 1912, 
F. Kalman, Presov A Slovak edition in pre- 
paration). Among his compositions are : 
Mass in C major ; a sclierzo for orchestra 
(Slovak in style) ; songs, partsongs, composi- 
tions for organ and piano, etc. 

A. K. and R. N. 

MOZART. Of the family to which the 
great composer belonged six members only call 
for mention in a musical dictionary : viz. (1) 
the composer himself ; (2) Leopold, his father ; 
(3) Marianne, his sister ; (4) Constanze, his 
wife ; (5) and (6) Karl and Wolfgang, his two 
sons. They are here discussed in the above 
order. 

SpeaklnR of it continually in the ' Dodecachorduu.' Beeppb 
' 296, S20, 464. They converBed by meaiu of an Interpreter. 
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(1) Wolfgang Amadeus^ (6. Salzburg, Jan. 
27, 1756 ; d. Vienna, Dec. 5, 1791). 

Life 

Even as a child of three Mozart showed his 
love of music in a remarkable manner. He 
listened eagerly to his sister Marianne’s music- 
lessons, amused himself for hours with picking 
out thirds, and showed a good memory for the 
pieces he heard. Encouraged by these indica- 
tions his father began, almost in play, to teach 
him little minuets on the harpsichord ; but 
the boy showed such aptitude that the play 
soon became real work. Marianne’s MS. music- 
book ^ was called into requisition, the father 
writing down in it pieces of progressive diffi- 
culty. The impulse to compose similar pieces 
for himself was soon roused in the boy ; these, 
which already betray his feeling for beauty both 
of sound and form, he played to his father, who 
wrote them down in the book. Before long 
ho was able to enter his own compositions. 
Schachtner the court trumpeter, and a friend of 
the family, relates many touching instances of 
his lively and essentially child-like disposition * ; 
of his eagerness in learning anything, especially 
arithmetic ; of his ear, which was so delicate 
that ho could detect and remember to the next 
day a difference of half a quarter of a tone, 
and so susceptible that he fainted away at the 
sound of a trumpet ; and of his earnestness 
over his music -lessons. His father wrote to 
him in 1778 ; 

‘ As a child and a boy you were too serious even 
to be childish : and when sitting at tlie harpsichord, 
or doing anytliing in the shape of music, you would 
not stand a joke from any one. Indeed, from the 
precocity of your talent, and the extremely tiioughtful 
expression of your countenance, many people feared 
you would not live to grow up.’ 

When a Httlo over five and a half, Mozart 
took part in a comedy, * Sigismundus Hungarian 
Rex,’ set to music by Eberlin the court organ- 
ist, and performed in the hall of the University 
of Salzburg, Sept. 1 and 3, 1761. There were 
about 150 performers, including young counts, 
students and choristers of the chapel. 

The father, struck by the rapid progress of 
his children, determined to travel with them. 
Their first excursion was in Jan. 1762, to 
Munich, where the Elector received them 
kindly, and expressed great admiration ; and 
encouraged by this success the family next 
went to Vienna, giving a concert at Linz by 
the way. 

1 He WM christened in f«Jl Joannes ChtTsostomtui Wolfgangus 
Theopbilns • instead of Theophilus bis father wrote Gottlieb — in 
L&tin Amadeaa. In his earlier letters Mozart arlded bis con- 
flrznation-name Sigismundus. On his first works, and those 
engraved In Paris in 1764, he signs himself J. G. Wolfgang, after- 
wards Wolfgang Amade ; In private life he was always Wolfgang. 

* Now In the Mozarteum at Salzburg. On bis seventh name-day 
<176‘2) Wolfgang received from his father a mtislo-book of this sort 
for his own use, now in the possession of I>r. L. Koenig of Kiel. It 
consisted of a collection of little pieces by vaxioos composers 
written otit by Leopold In the form of suites, and designed to serve 
both as an album of piano mnsir nrtd as a guide to the varIo\is lornis 
of composiUou. It was put>tisbed in 1022, with an introduction by 
H. Abcrt. 

» Letter to Mozart's sister, dated Salzburg, 1702 ; given entire 
by Jabu, i. 21. The references throughout are, unleaa otherwise 
0 Uited, to the Et^;lish translation, 


The reputation of the little prodigies had 
preceded them to Vienna, but the reality far 
exceeded the expectations formed by the court 
and nobility. The Emperor was especially 
taken with the ‘ kleiner Hoxenmeister ’ (little 
magician), and in joke made him play first wuth 
one finger only, and then with the keyboard 
covered. Wolfgang asked expressly for Wagen- 
seil, the court composer, that he might be sure 
of having a real connoisseur among his hearers. 
* I am playing a concerto of yours,’ he said, 
‘ you must turn over for me.’ He treated the 
Empress with all the frankness of an unspoilt 
child, jumping up into her lap, throwing his 
arms round her neck and kissing her. Of 
course the upper classes went wild about the 
children, and ‘ all the ladies lost their hearts to 
the little fellow.’ But a change soon came, for 
Wolfgang took the scarlet fever, and even after 
his recovery people held aloof from fear of 
infection. After a short excursion to Press- 
burg the family returned to Salzburg in the 
beginning of 1763. 

The father now considered himself justified 
in attempting a longer journey, his main 
objective this time being Paris. They left 
Salzburg on June 9, and travelled by Munich, 
Augsburg, Schwetzingen, Mainz, Frankfort, * 
Coblenz, Aix-la-Chapello and Brussels, giving 
public concerts, or playing at the various courts. 
Wolfgang played the violin, and also the organ 
at the various churches. 

They arrived in Paris on Nov. 18, and stayed 
five months. The children played before the 
court at Versailles, gave two concerts and 
excited the grcate.st enthusiasm. Grimm, the 
cultivated man of letters, took them up warmly, 
and was of great use in procuring them intro- 
ductions and rendering services of various 
kinds. To show Wolfgang’s talent in com- 
position, the father had four sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin engraved, two (K. 6, 7) ® being 
dedicated to the Princess Victoire, the King’s 
second daughter, and two (K. 8, 9) to the witty 
Comtesse de Tease. The young musician’s 
portrait was twice painted during his stay in 
Paris, by Garmon tello in the well-known 
family group, and by M. B. Ollivier in the 
picture of a tea-party in the Prince de Conti’s 
salon, which now hangs in the Louvre.® 

They left Paris, Apr. 10, 1764, and went by 
Calais to London, where they took lodgings in 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane.’ Here also they 

* Here the father announced In the programme, Aug. 80. that 
*be would play with the keyboard covered,’ thu# turning the 
Emperor’s Joke to acrounf. Here also Goethe heard btm — ' I 
was about 14, and 1 still distinctly remember the little man with 
bis frizzled wig, and sword.' Eckermaxin's OesvrdeAe mil GoslAa 
(Leipzig, 1908), II, 178. 

* The numbers throughout refer to Kdcbel's catalogue of Mozart s 

compositions. For tbe actual cbionology of the works, however, 
the dates suggested by Wyzewa and Baint-Folx have generally 
been adopted. , 

® It is possible, however, that this latter picture was painted 
during the Mozarts' return visit in 1760. 

7 For the details of Mozart's stay, and the condition of music at 
the time, see Pobl’s Haydn und Mozart in London (Vienna, 1867). 
Further particulars may lie gleaned from Leopold’s own diary pub- 
Ushed by Dr. A. Schurig In 1920 as Leopold Mozart : RoiwufzolcA- 
nun^n, oad tnm F. G.,Edwards’s MuHeai Haunts in London (1806). 
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met with a gracious reception at court, and the 
children, especially Wolfgang, made an extra- 
ordinary impression. The King put before the 
‘ invincible ’ Wolfgang pieces by J. C. Bach, 
Abel, Wagenseil and Handel, which he played 
at sight, and also made him play on his organ, 
to the still greater admiration of everybody. 
He then accompanied the Queen in a song, and 
a flute-player in his solo, and improvised a 
charming melody to the bass-part of one of 
HandePs airs. He became very intimate with 
the Queen’s music-master, J. Christian Bach, 
and with the singers Tenducci and Manzuoli, 
the latter of whom gave him singing-lessons of 
his own af'cord. He also made the acquaint- 
ance of the Hon. Dainos Barrington, a man of 
very versatile attainments, who after putting 
him to the severest tests, wrote a paper for the 
Royal Society, in which he detailed the facts 
and his own admiration and astonishment.^ 
After a second performance at court the chil- 
dren gave their first concert on Tuesday, June 
6, at the Great Room in Spring Gardens. In 
the advertisement the father called his children 
* prodigies of nature,* and directed special 
attention to Wolfgang ; * his father had brought 
him to England, not doubting but that he will 
meet with success in a kingdom whore his 
countryman Handel, the late famous virtuoso, 
received during his lifetime such particular 
protection.’ The town w’as very full for the 
King’s birthday (June 4), and the receipts were 
as much as 100 guineas ; moreover, many of 
the professors engaged declined receiving any 
remuneration for their services. The sensation 
was immense ; even the father was astonished, 
and wrote homo describing their progress. ‘ To 
play the British patriot ’ he next allowed 
Wolfgang to play the harpsichord and organ at 
a concert at Ranelagh on June 29, ‘ for the 
benefit of a useful public charity.’ * After this 
the family w'ent to Tunbridge Wells, then at 
the height of its vogue as a fashionable resort, 
returning at the end of July ; shortly after the 
father took cold in returning from a concert 
at Lord Thanet’s, and had a severe illness. 
During his convalescence they went to Chelsea, 
then a detached village, and lived at the house 
of a Dr. Randal in Fivefields (now Lower Ebury 
Street). Not being able to play any instru- 
ment, on his father’s account, Wolfgang com- 
posed his first symphonies (K. 16, 17, 19),® 
and amused himself with a number of experi- 
ments in composition which possess a special 
interest in that they were never intended for 
his father’s eyes and never underwent correction 
by liim.* On their return to town the Mozarts 


* Philoaophiedi Tranaiaetiont, vol. lx. for the year 1770, p. 64. 
Reprinted in Baninfft<m‘a Miaetilania* (1781). 

■ Probably the Lylng-tu Hospital (Surrey), the foundaUou-stoae 
of which was laid In 176S. 

■ K. 18 Is merely acopy by Mozart, In score, of an Overture by Abel. 
They are preserved In a little music-book now in the Berlin 

lli>rary, and wore published by Breitkopf In 1909 under the title 
MotaH alt adUjUhriver OomponiM,* The marked difference 
iietween them and the work written under Leopold’s supervision 
's Bignlfloant. 


lodged at a Mr. Williamson’s, No. 16 Thrift 
Street (now Frith Street, Soho) ; and on Oct. 25 
were again invited to court. The father had 
six of Wolfgang’s sonatas for harpsichord and 
violin (K. 10-16) engraved at his own cost, and 
dedicated to the Queen, who sent him 50 
guineas. The last two concerts, in which ‘ all 
the overtures were of the little boy’s own com- 
position,’ took place respectively on Feb. 21, 
1765, at the Little Theatre, Haymarket, and 
May 13, in Hickford’s Great Room, Brewer 
Street, the latter at reduced prices, as the 
charm of novelty had worn off. Here the 
children played a piece of Wolfgang’s for four 
hands on the same harpsichord, a thing then 
quite new.® The instrument was one with two 
manuals and pedals, as well as a Venetian swell, 
made by Burkhard Shudi for the King of 
Prussia.* 

From this time the father put forth repeated 
invitations to the public to hear and test the 
youthful prodigies in private, ‘ every day from 
12 to 3, admittance 2/6 each person,’ first at 
their lodgings, and afterwards at the Swan and 
Hoop Tavern, Cornhill. Playing with the key- 
board covered is mentioned as a special attrac- 
tion. Visitors, however, became constantly 
fewer, in spite of the increasing urgency with 
which they were invited (the Advertiser of July 
1 1 contains the last advertisement), and some 
popular disturbances, together with the appear- 
ance of the first symptoms of George the Third’s 
malady, made the elder Mozart determine to 
leave the country. The family, however, first 
visited the British Museum (opemed Jan. 16, 
1759), to w hich the father presented Wolfgang’s 
printed sonatas, and a copy of the engraving 
from Carmontrello’s picture. In memory of his 
visit Wolfgang composed, by request, a four- 
part motet,’ his only vocal piece to English 
words, and presented the autograph to the 
Museum, receiving a note of thanks from the 
secretary, Mr. Maty (July 19, 1765). They left 
London on July 24, stopped at Canterbury, and 
at Bourne with Horace Mann, and on Aug. 1 
left England for the Hague in consequence of an 
invitation to the court of Holland. 

They were detained a month at LiUe by 
Wolfgang’s falling ill, and spent a few days at 
Ghent and Antwerp, They arrived at the 
Hague on Sept. 1 1 and were most graciously re- 
ceived by the Prince of Orange and his sister. 
Princess Caroline of Nassau Weilburg. On 
Sept. 30 the children gave a concert at 
which, according to the announcements, the 
♦overtures’ were again all of Wolfgang’s 
composition. In October, however, the little 

B It Is possible that this sonata has been preserved In a unique 
printed copy In the BlbllothAque N'atlonale. Bee G. de Satnt-Folx. 
* Une Sonate inconnue de Mozart,' mvtieeUi, May 

« See A. J. Hlpkine’s nhtortt of the PianoforUi (1897). An account 
of the concert was given in the Saltburger Ztitung, Aufr. 6, 1766. 

7 * God is our Kefufe and Strength.* For facsimile of the auto- 
graph see Pohl’s Mozart in London and Wyzewa and Saint-Foix’s 
W. A. Mozart. The piece, edited bv Dr. W. H. Ciummlngs, was 
tenrinied in MutUal Jftvt, Jan. 27, 1906. 
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girl foil ill, and then Wolfgang took a 
violent fever which lasted many weeks. It 
was not till Jan, 1766 that the family was 
able to proceed to Amsterdam, where two 
further concerts were given, at one of which the 
symphony in B\> (K. 22) was probably per- 
formed. In March they were again at the 
Hague for the fetes on the occasion of the 
installation of the Prince of Orange as Stadt- 
holder, for which Wolfgang composed harpsi- 
chord variations on an allegretto, and on the 
old Volkslied ‘ Willem van Nassau ’ (K. 24, 25), 
which were immediately printed. He also 
composed for the Festival a kind of concerto 
grosso which he called ‘ Galimathias musicum * 
(K. 32) ; it concludes with a fugue on the 
Volkslied. Six sonatas for PF. and violin 
(K. 26-31 ), dedicated to the Princess, were also 
engraved. 

After spending a few days in Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, in each of which towns a concert was 
given, the Mozarts started on their return 
journey. Travelling by Malines, they arrived at 
Paris towards the end of April. The children 
played repeatedly at court, and their improve- 
ment was appreciated, but here too there was 
a falling otf in interest. On July 9 they loft 
Paris, and passing through Dijon and Lyons 
to Switzerland, spent many pleasant days at 
Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, Zurich and Schaff- 
hausen. They were feted everywhere, but 
most of all at Zurich by the poet Gesner, from 
whom they parted with great regret. From 
Geneva the father took his children over to 
Ferney, bearing a letter of introduction from 
Damilaville of Paris. But Voltaire had been 
in bed for six weeks, and Mme. Denis, Rameau’s 
pupil, was ill too ; ‘ Comment pourrais-je rece- 
voir votre jeune joucur do clavecin ? Ah ! nous 
sommes bicn loin do donner des fetes ! ’ he 
wrote to his friend in Paris ; and so this strange 
encounter between Leopold Mozart the sincere 
believer and Voltaire the sceptic did not take 
placc.^ That the former should have desired it 
is a proof of his readiness to sacririce even his 
scruples to the interests of his children. At 
Donaucschingen they spent twelve pleasant 
days with the Prince of Fiirstenberg, who had 
music nearly every evening, and after remuner- 
ating them very handsomely, took leave of 
them with tears in his eyes. At Biberach Count 
Fugger of Babenhausen made Wolfgang com- 
pete on the organ with Sixtus Bachmann, a 
gifted boy two years older than himself ; 
neither was able to obtain a decided advantage 
over the other. Passing through Munich, where 
the Elector was much pleased with Wolfgang’s 
progress, the travellers returned to Salzburg in 
Nov. 1766. 

The father’s first care was to carry on Wolf- 
gang’s interrupted studies ; and as a solid 
foundation he took him through Fux’s Oradus 

> Bee Voltaire mtuieien, by Edmond van dcr Btraeteo (1878). 


ad Parnassum. The Archbishop, not believing 
in the boy’s powers, gave him the first part of 
a sacred cantata, ‘ Die Schuldigkeit des ersten 
Gebotes ’ ^ (K. 35), to compose under strict sur- 
veillance. The work was eventually performed 
on Mar. 12 and Apr. 2, 1767, by the students in 
the University hall.® To this pt^riod also be- 
long a Passions-cantate or Grabmusik (K. 42) ; 
a Latin comedy ‘ Apollo et Hyacinthus,’ per- 
formed May 13, at the Aula; a series of arrange- 
ments, in the form of PF. concertos, of move- 
ments from sonatas by French composers 
(K. 37, 39-41); and possibly a ‘cassation* 
(K. 99), a serenade (K. lOf)) and two symphonies 
(K. 76, 43). In the beginning of September the 
family, attracted by the approacjhing betrothal 
of the Archduchess Maria Josepha, went to 
Vienna ; but they came in for a series of mis- 
fortunes. The Princess Josepha died of small- 
pox, the upper classes took flight for fear of 
infection, and the Mozarts also lied to Olmiitz, 
where, however, both children took the disease, 
and Wolfgang was blind for nine days. Count 
Podstatzky generously gave them free quart(!rs, 
and every care was lavished upon them. After 
their recovery they made a short staj^ at Briinn, 
where they wore kindly welcomed by Count 
Schrattenbach and other nobles. 

They arrived in Vienna in Jan. 1768, and 
were very kindly received at court ; but the 
Empress was living in retirement after the d(*.ath 
of her husband, and the Emperor set an ex- 
ample of parsimony which was sc’inipulously 
followed by the aristocracy. Worse than all 
w^as the envy and jealousy shown by other 
musicians. In the midst of these various diffi- 
culties and trials, however, the hhnpcror invited 
Wolfgang to compose an opera, and condue-t 
it at the harpsichord. Coltellini’s ‘ La tinta 
semplice’ (K. 51) was chosen, but a series of 
intrigues prevented its being produced. Wolf- 
gang had, however, the satisfaction of j)ro- 
ducing his little German operetta ‘ Bastien und 
Bastienne ’ (K. 50) * in the private theatre of a 
Doctor Mesmer, who is probably to bo identified 
with the celebrated discoverer of animal mag- 
netism. He had also an opportunity of appear- 
ing in public as a composer, being commissioned 
to furnish a mass (K. 49), an oflortoriurn 
(K. 47) and a trumpet-concerto ® for the conse- 
cration of the new church at the Waisonhaus. 
The ceremony took place Dec. 7, and Wolfgang 
conducted in presence of the Emperor and the 
court. During his stay at Vienna Mozart also 
composed two symphonies (K. 45, 48).® 

S The MS. id at Wlndnor Caetle. 

* Hammerle {Mozart und eintge Zeitgenoseen, SalzburR, 1877) 
noted the notice In the nnlversl^ minuter: *1707, 1*2 MurUi, 
ovlii : Vaoatlo (Podt prandlum). Hora media 7 In Aula Oratorlum 

fult decantatum a D. Wolfgango Mozart aduJescentulo 10 annorum 
in moduloe muHicoe egregfe reaactum.' 

* The libretto was a German vernlon, by F. W. WelBkern, oi 
Madame Favart's * parody * on Kousseau'e * Devin du village.* 

^ This haa not been preeerved. 

® The string quintet, which KOchel aflBignd to this period (K. 46;, 
is almost certainly an arrangement, possibly by Mozart himself, ol 
the Serenade for Wind Instruments (K. 801) written in 1780. 
The MS. is not In Mozart's hand, and the supersorlptlon * 8alzbi»rgi 
20 Jan. 1768,' cannot nossibly be curiuct 
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A groat pleasure awaited Wolfgang on his 
return to Salzburg ; the Archbishop had his 
rejected opera performed in the palace. He 
also made him his Konzertmeister, though with- 
out salary. Wolfgang again devoted himself to 
study, composing two masses (K. 65, 66), a 
Te Doum (K. 141) and a ‘ Cassation ’ (K. 63). 
His father now dettjrrnined to (sarry out a long- 
cherished plan and to take his son to Italy, the 
golden land of music, and the one gateway to 
operatic fame. They left Salzburg in the be- 
ginning of Dec. 1709, and travelling by Inns- 
bruck, whore Wolfgang was greatly admired at 
a private concert given by Count Ktinigl, visited 
Koveredo, Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Milan, 
Lodi, wdiere Wolfgang composed his first quartet, 
Bologna, Rome, Florence, Naples, and on their 
return, Bologna, Milan and Venice. At Rove- 
redo Wolfgang j)layed at Baron Todeschi’s, and 
the day after played the organ in the parish 
churcjh to an immense crowd. At Verona one 
of his symphonies w'as performed, and his play- 
ing at sight, and composing and singing an air 
to given words, caused great astonishment. 
His portrait w'as painted by C.Mgnaroli, and poets 
eeU'brated his praises. In Mantua, at a con- 
cert of the Sock'ta Filarmonica, nine out of 
fourteen pieces were by Wolfgang. In Milan 
they were lodged in S. Marco, and Count Fir- 
mian, the Covernor-General, who was a great 
connoisseur, int roduced them to all the principal 
famili(*s. ‘ It is the same here as cveryw'here,’ 
writes the father, ‘ so there is no need to describe 
it.’ The foremost musician in the city, the aged 
Giambattista iSammartini (see San Maktini), 
subjected Wolfgang to severe tests. After a 
brilliant soiree at Count Firmian’s, for which he 
composed four airs to w^ords by Metastasio 
(K. 88, 77-79), he w'as commissioned to wTite 
an opera for the next season. At Parma 
they admired the celebrated singer Agujari.^ 
At Bologna they w’oro most hospitably received 
by C’ount Pallavicini, wdio gave a brilliant con- 
cert, at which even Padre Martini was present, 
although ho had then given up attending such 
functions. The father writes ® that Wolfga.ng 
was more admired there than anywhere, and 
anticipates that from Bologna, the residence of 
so many artists and scientific musicians, his 
fainc^ will soon spread over Italy. And he was 
right ; for the recommendation of Padre Mar- 
tini, the great church composer, and referee in 
all musical disputes, at once gave him a position 
in the eyes of the world. After each visit to the 
Padre, Wolfgang carried away a fugue to w'ork 
out at homo, and in every case acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of the great contra- 
puntist. His acquaintance, too, with the great 
linger Farinelli was of service to him from an 
artistic point of view. 

In Florence, where they arrived Mar. 30, the 

* Wolfgang’s letter to Ills sister of Mar. 24, 1770, affords the chief 
(estimonv to the remarkable range of this singer’s voice. 

s Letter to his wife. Mar. ‘27, 177(4 


Mozarts were graciously received by the Arch, 
duke Leopold, who had known them in Vienna. 
Wolfgang played at court, accompanied Nar» 
dini the great violinist, and solved, ‘ as easily) 
as if he were eating a bit of bread,’ the hardest 
problems set him by the Marquis de Ligniville, 
director of the court music and a thorough 
contrapuntist. Wolfgang copied for his own 
use nine pieces from the Marquis’s Stabat Mater 
with thirty canons, and composed in imitation 
of it a ‘ Kyrie a cinque con diversi canoni * 
(K. 89). Hero to his great delight he again 
met Manzuoli, who had taught him to sing in 
London. Ho also struck up a great friendship 
with Thomas Lin ley, the young composer of 
14, who was a pupil of Nardini, and already 
gave remarkable promise. The tw’o young 
artists were inseparable for the few days of 
Mozart’s stay, and competed ‘ not like boys, 
but like men.’ Tlic^y parted with many tears, 
but never met again, Linley being drowned 
in 1778. Long afterwards in Vienna Mozart 
spoke of him, and lamented his early death.® 
Burney says that the talk throughout Italy 
was of the two geniuses, little Mozart and 
‘ Tommasino,’ from both of whom much was 
expected. 

The travellers reached Rome on Wednesday 
in Holy Week, and went straight to the Sistino 
Chapel to bear Allegri’s celebrated Miserere, 
when Wolfgang gave the well-known proof of 
his ear and memory by writing down the 
entire work, after one hearing, merely correct- 
ing one or two passages during the repetition 
on Good Friday. (See Miserere.®) This 
feat made a great sensation. The principal 
pi'ople received him with open arms, and 
Wolfgang played everywhere. For these con- 
certs he composed a symphony (K. 81) and tw’o 
soprano airs (K. 82, 83). 

On May 8 they went direct to Naples. 
Wolfgang w^as not invited to play before the 
court, but the nobility treated both father and 
son with great respect ; they also met many 
previous accpiaintanccs, who were of use to 
them in various w'ays, among them the English 
ambassador Sir William Hamilton. On the 
28th Wolfgang gave a concert, which was bril- 
liantly attended, and brought in a good sum. 
When he played at the ‘ Conservatorio alia 
Pietk,’ his hearers were superstitious enough 
to attribute his marvellous execution to the 
charm of a ring on his finger, and w’heii he laid 
it aside their astonishment knew no bounds. 
On Juno 25 they went back to Rome, and the 
Poi>e, in a private audience, bestowed on 
Wolfgang the order of the ‘ Golden Spur ’ — 
* the same that Gluck has,’ as the father wrote 
home with pardonable pride. He also told, as 
a good joke, how the guards let them pass, 

8 KoUv'h Reinlnincenees. Ist ed., i. 225. 

* PrtHtnt Stattt of Mxutie in France and Itady, lat ed., p. 247. 

6 The Miserere which Morart composed, probably in July « 
Attg. 1770 (K. S5), shows traces of imitation of this model. 
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taJdng Wolfgang for a young prince, and him- 
«elf for his tutor. N ow he was Signor Cavaliere 
Amadeo, and his father insisted on his thus 
Signing his compositions. Wolfgang, however, 
was less pretentious, and soon let the title 
drop. 

Leaving Rome on July 10, they arrived on 
the 20th in Bologna, where a great distinction 
awaited Wolfgang. The Accademia Filar- 
monica, after testing his powers,^ admitted him 
to their ranks as ‘ compositore,* although the 
statutes, besides other qualifications, required 
that members should be at least 20. His 
election as ‘ maestro di cappclla ’ * followed on 
June 6, 1771. Again they saw much of Padre 
Martini, and under his influence Wolfgang 
wrote for practice a series of sketches in the 
forms of strict counterpoint.® Finally Martini 
gave him a formal testimonial.* 

By Oct. 18 they were in Milan, and Wolfgang 
set seriously to work on his opera, before the 
completion of which the usual battles with the 
singers, and in this case with jealous rivals, had 
to be gone through. On Dec. 26, however, 
‘ Mitridate Re di Ponto ’ was produced for the 
first time, Wolfgang conducting ; and it was 
repeated to full houses twenty times, amid cries 
of ‘ Evviva il Maestro ! Evviva il Maestriiio ! * 
After an excursion to Turin, they again passed 
through Milan on their way to Venice, entered 
into all the amusements of the Carnival, were 
feted by the nobility, and gave a brilliant con- 
cert. On Mar. 12 they went to Padua, where 
Wolfgang played the organ in S. Giustina, and 
was commissioned to compose an oratorio, 
which Jahn conjectures to have been ‘ Betulia 
liberata * (K. 118), performed in all probability 
during I^ent, 1772.® After some days* deten- 
tion in Vicenza and Verona, they arrived at 
Salzburg, Mar. 28, 1771. Mozart’s success in 
Italy procured him two commissions — one from 
Milan for an opera for the Carnival of 1773, 
and the other from the Empress Maria Theresa 
for a dramatic serenata for the marriage of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, to take place in Milan 
in October. His stay at Salzburg was to 
last only five months, but during that brief 
period he not only completed his oratorio, but 
found time to compose a Regina coeli (K. 108), 
a litany (K. 109), an offertory (K, 72), a 
psalm (K. 93), three symphonies (K. 75, 73, 
110) and three trios with organ continue (K. 67, 
68, 69). Father and son set out again on 
Aug. 13, 1771, and arrived in Milan on the 
21st ; but the libretto of the serenata was not 
ready till the end of the month. Wolfgang 
completed the score in a fortnight, a remark- 

1 An antiphon waa Riven him to net In four parts (K. SR). 

» Jahn (2nd Oer. ed.) Riven — Minutes, ii. 613 ; Letter from the 
Father, i. 126; Test • composition, ii. Votenbellage vlii. ; Diploma, 

8 Jahn (2nd Ger. ed.), 11. Notenbellage v. 

* flee Jahn (2nd Oer. ed,). 11. 616. 

5 There is. however, no record of this. Anton Andr^ Is said to 
nave possessed « copy of the libretto, which bore a note, apparently 
In Mozart’s hand, to the effect that the work was flni pmormea 
In 1786 (Jahn, i. 187). 


able instance of rapidity, considering that he 
had a violinist overhead, an oboe-player be- 
neath, and a pianoforte - teacher next door, 
all hard at work the whole day long — a Babel 
of sounds which he, however, pronounced to be 
‘ delightful {lustig) for composing, as it gave 
him ideas ! * He was now so firmly estab- 
lished in the favour both of the court and the 
public, that he had no intrigues to encounter. 
He was on the best terms, too, with Hasso, 
who was composing ‘ Ruggiero,’ and who, with 
commendable generosity, prophetically re- 
marked, ‘ This boy will cause us all to be 
forgotten ’ (Questo ragazzo ci fark dimenticar 
tutti). * The marriage of the Archduke and 
the Princess Beatrice of Modena took place on 
Oct. 15 ; Hasse’s opera was performed on the 
16th, and Wolfgang’s serenata ‘ Ascanio in 
Alba* (K. Ill) on the 17th, with a success 
which enabled the father to write home, * I am 
sorry to say Wolfgang’s Serenata has cut out 
Hasse’s Opera to an extent I cannot describe.* 
Besides his fee, the Empress sent him a gold 
watch set with diamonds, with her portrait 
at the back. After the opera ho composed 
another symphony (K. 1 12), and a divertimento 
(K. 113). 

They returned homo in the middle of Dec. 
1771. In the last days of the year Wolfgang 
composed another symphony (Iv. 114), and was 
then laid up by serious illness. Meantime the 
Archbishop died, and Wolfgang was commis- 
sioned to compose an opera for the allegiance 
festival of his successor Hieronymus, Count 
von Colloredo, whose election caused universal 
astonishment and dismay. The work chosen 
was Metastasio’s ‘ Il felogno di Reipiono,’ an 
allegorical piece whoso approjiriatcnoss to the 
occasion is not evident. Mozart does not seem 
to have bothered much about it ; at any rate 
his setting (K. 126) is one of the dullest things 
he ever wrote. It was performed probably in 
May 1772. Between Feb. and Oct. of this 
year Mozart also composed seven symphonies 
(K. 124, 128-130, 132-134), four divertimeiiti 
(K. 131, 136-138), the well-known litany ‘do 
venerabili ’ in Bb (K. 125), and a Regina coeli 
(K. 127). 

The ^vellers again set out for Milan on 
Oct. 24:, 1772, and arrived on Nov. 4. Hero 
Wolfgang completed his new opera, ‘ Lucio 
Silla * (K. 135), produced on Dec. 26, and re- 
peated more than twenty times to crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences."^ Rauzzini was one of 
the singers, and Wolfgang composed for him a 
motet, ‘Exsultate’ (K. 165), which ho sang in 
the church of the Theatines. 

They returned in the beginning of Mar. 
1773 to Salzburg, where Wolfgang, still strongly 

• Mcnnlcke und die OehrUder Gravn ah ffinfnnif^e^, p. 

438, etc.) queHtione the anttienticity of Ihin remnrk, rhieliv on th- 
ground that Ijeopold Mozart »ay» nothing about ft in hi* Ictu'r*'. 

1 Such 1 b Leopold Mozart’e account (letter of Jan. 2, 177.1). Tt 
In alRniflcant, hovrever, aa Dent remarka (Moxart’a Operaa, p. 42) 
that Mozart received no further Invitation to write for the Italiof 
•tage. 
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vnder the influence of Italian models, com- 
posed four symphonies (K. 184, 181, 162, 182), 
divertimento for wind-band (K. 166), a grand 
concerto for two violins (K. 190), a quartet 
(K. 160), a violin sonata (K. 66) and a mass 
(K. 167). In the summer the father and son 
took the opportunity of the Archbishop’s 
absence in Vienna, to go there themselves. 
Their immediate object is not known, but 
prt)bably t\w father was trying to obtain some 
court appointment. He had made a similar 
attempt in Florence, but without success. Ho 
wrote to his wife and daughter, * Things will 
and must alter ; take comfort, God will help 
us.’ This visit to Vienna, though it failed of 
its immediate objc'ct, had an important bearing 
on Mozart’s artistic career. He was brought 
once more into contact with German music. 
We are told that he here made acquaintance 
with some of Haydn’s quartets — probably 
those numbered as op. 17 and op. 20, the latter 
being the series known as the ‘ Sun Quartets * 
— and that to these we owe the six quartets 
(K. 168-173) which he wrote in Aug., and to 
whi<‘h he specially referred when he spoke 
of Haydn as his master in this form of com- 
position. The fugal finales of the first and last 
of these quartets were obviously inspired by 
similar movements in these works by Haydn. 
During his stay at the capital ho also wrote a 
serenade for Salzburg (K. 186), and ‘was bold 
enough,’ as his father wrote, to play a violin 
concerto at a festival in the Theatine monastery. 
His Mass in C major (the Pater Dominicus 
Missa, K. 66) was performed in Aug. at the 
Jesuit Church, and made a great impression. 
Other works of this period were a symphony 
(K. 199), a divertimenfo (K, 206) and some 
piano variations (K. 180). 

Wolfgang’s return to Salzburg at the be- 
ginning of Oct. 1773 w’as marked by an almost 
feverish outburst of creative activity. Before 
the end of the year ho had composed a sym- 
phony (K. 200), his first Ph’. concerto (K. 176), 
refashioned a string quintet (K. 174) which he 
had written in the previous year, and composed 
entr’actes and choruses for Gebler’s heroic 
drama ‘ Thamos, Konig in Agypten ’ (K. 346).^ 
In the opening months of 1774 there followed 
four more symphonies (K. 183, 197, 201, 202) ; 
the first, in G minor, remarkable for its sus- 
tained earnestness of mood, the third, in A, a 
sparkling composition which marks the be- 
ginning of Mozart’s conversion to the so-called 
‘ gallant ’ style — a style in which depth and 
solidity tended to be sacrificed to brilliance of 
effect. To this transitional period also belong 
a sonata for PF. duct (K. 368), a bassoon con- 
certo (K. 191), two masses, in F and D re- 
apoctivcly (K. 192, 194), a Dixit and Magnificat 
;K. 193), a serenade (K. 203), the first of the 
lonatas for PF. solo (K. 279), and the varia- 

I rartiy rewriMca bj Mouri In 1779. 


tions for PF. on Fischer’s minuet (K. 179) 
that Mozart played so frequently on his tours. 
The PF, sonatas written during the following 
autumn (K. 280-283) show Mozart fully con- 
verted to the new style. 

On Doc. 6 the father and son started for 
Munich, where Wolfgang was engaged, through 
the influence of his patron. Count Ferdinand 
von Zeil, Prince Archbishop of Chiemsee, to 
compose an opera for the Carnival of 1776. 
Stimulated, doubtless, by the rich resources at 
his disposal, Wolfgang exerted himself to the 
utmost, and ‘ La finta Giardiniera ’ (K. 196), 
produced Jan. 13, 1775, was a great success. 
Schubart, who had heard it, speaks of the 
‘ wonderful genius * of the composer, and adds, 
‘ unless Mozart should prove to be a mere 
overgrown product of the forcing - house, he 
will be the greatest composer that ever lived.* * 
Court and public vied with each other in paying 
him attentions, and the court chapel performed 
one of his grand litanies (K. 126), two of his 
masses,® and an offertorium, ‘ Misericordis** 
Domini * (K. 222), written in haste at the 
request of the Elector, and an admirable speci- 
men of strict counterpoint. The PF. sonata in 
D (K. 284), interesting for its unexpected traces 
of French inllueneo, appears also to have been 
written at Munich, at the suggestion of Baron 
Dumitz. 

Soon after their return to Salzburg in Mar. 
1775, a series of fete^ was given at court in 
honour of the Archduke Maximilian, afterwards 
Archbishop of Cologne, and W olf gang’s dramatic 
cantata to Metastasio’s much-used ‘ 11 Re pas- 
tore * (K. 208) was performed on Apr. 23. To 
the remainder of this year belong two airs for 
tenor (K. 209, 210) ; an air for soprano (K. 217); 
a divertimento (K. 213) ; a serenade (K. 204) ; 
a ‘ sonata ’ for organ and strings (K. 212); and, 
above all, the five violin concertos (K. 207, 211, 
216, 218, 219).* All these works are typical 
examples of Mozart’s ‘ gallant ’ style in its ex- 
treme development. The concertos show that 
he was working at the violin, which he did to 
please his father, as he disliked playing at court, 
though it was one of his duties. His father 
writes to him, Oct. 18, 1777, ‘ You have no idee 
how well you play the violin ; if you would only 
do yourself justice, and play with boldness, 
spirit and fire, you would be the first violinist 
in Europe.* Again, ‘ I suspect you have scarcely 
touched the violin since you were in Munich ; 
I should be very sorry if that were the case * ; 
and later, ‘ The violin is hanging up on its nail. 
I suppose * — and the conjecture was right. The 
remark about Munich refers to his Cassation 
(K. 287), * Everybody was staring away ; and I 

* T 0 uttrh*i Chroni*, 1775, p. 2(57. 

* One of theee wm probably the Mima brevis (K. 290), which eeemc 
to date from this time, and bears obvious signs ol harried work- 
manship. • 

* The authenticity. In the form in which It has been preserved, 
of the violin concerto in <K. 2B8) is open to question. Bee the 
article by fl. de Salnt-Folxiutiieat4ll.de la Soc. Union JUuHeohfUp^ 
annie li. (1922), laso. I. 
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playei as if I had been the greatest violinist in 
Europe.’ Later, in Vienna, he preferred taking 
the viola in quartets. 

The whole of 1 776, and the greater part of the 
following year passed quietly in tlie old routine, 
numerous compositions testifying to Wolfgang’s 
industry. This period may be divided into 
three main divisions : in the first, which ex- 
tends from Jan. to Sept. 1776, Mozart is found 
refining the cruder features of his ‘ gallant * 
style, partly under the influence of a growing 
acquaintance with some of the more cultured 
members of Salzburg society such as the 
Countess Lodron and her daughters ; in the 
second (Oct.-Bec. 1776) we see him, by way of 
further reaction, devoting himself for a time 
exclusively to religious music ; in the third 
(Jan.-Sept. 1777) we find him renewing his 
acquaintance with the works of the older writers 
and undertaking other preparations for his 
forthcoming journey to Paris. To the first 
division belong a grand mass (K. 262) ; a 
litany * de venerabili ’ (K, 243) ; an offortorium 
‘ Venite populi ’ for two choirs (K. 2r»0) ; four 
‘ organ sonatas ’ (K. 225, 224, 244, 245) ; three 
PF. concertos (K. 23S, 242, 246), the second of 
which, for three pianos, was written for the 
Countess Lodron and her daughters ; throe 
serenades (K. 239, 249 and 250, 101), of which 
the first is a curious composition for two small 
orchestras and the second the well-known 
Haffner ^ serenade ; six divertimenti * (K. 240, 
247 and 248, 251-254), of which the second, 
written for the Countess Lodron, is one of 
Mozart’s finest works in this kind ; and three 
arias (K. 126, 255, 256) for soprano, alto and 
tenor respectively. The second division is re- 
presented by three masses (K, 257, 259, 258), 
the last of which marks a defini:e advance in 
Mozart’s attitude to religious music. To the 
third division belong a Missa brevis (K. 275) ; 
an offortorium (K. 277) ; the beautiful Hancta 
Maria (K. 273) ; two organ sonatas (K. 274, 
278) ; a remarkable PF. concerto written for 
the French pianist Mile. Jeunehommo (K. 271) ; 
a violin concerto® (K. 271a), a ‘Nocturne* for 
four orchestras (K. 286) ; four divertimenti 
(K. 270, 287, 289, 188), the second of which was 
written for the Countess Lodron as a companion 
piece to the work already mentioned, and is 
perhaps an even finer composition ; a trio for 
two violins and bass (K. 266) ; a series of dances 
(K, 267) ; and a fine scena written for Mme. 
Duschek (K. 272). 

Mozart was now 21 years of age, a skilled 
performer on three instruments, and at home 
in the most varied branches of composition. 

1 Compofled for the wedding of Elizabeth HafTnor, the daughter 
of the Salzburg burgomaHter. The work la ao long that it ifiaa 
probably intended to be performed In aectiuna at appropriate 
mterrals in Uie featlvitlea. 

> K. 254 la. In form, a PF. trio, but ia described by Mozart himaelf 
ai a divertimento. 

» This concerto was first published In 1907. Thtf authenticity of 
the work, which In any case raises many problems, has been 
aueetloned by some critics, notably by A. Moser in his OeMchicht* 
te FfoKiwpie/s (1923). 


His father had given him a conscientiovis and 
systematic education, protected him from all 
injurious influences, and made him concentrate 
his w'holo powers on his artistic cultivation. 
All that teaching could do for him had been 
done in Salzburg ; the time had now coino for 
him to go out into the world, and let the 
discipline of life complete the work. His 
existence at Salzburg had long been intolerable 
to him ; beyond a few intimate friends ho 
had no society ; he was disgusted at the want 
of apprefuation for art, and his relations with 
Archbishop Hieronymus became daily more and 
more strained. On this point both he and his 
father became anxious. Something must be 
done. Not daring as yet to send his son alone 
into the world, the father asked leave to take 
a professional tour with him. It was refused, 
the Archbishop's reason being, as ho said after- 
wards, ‘ that he could not bear people going 
about begging in that fashion.’ Thcu'upwas now 
full, and Wolfgang applied for his discharge.^ 
Irritated that any one should dare to leave him 
so abruptly, and quite aware of wdiat he was 
losing, the Archbishoi) granted the request on 
Aug. 28, adding that, ‘ after the Gosped ® both 
Latlier and son were free to seek their fortune 
w herever they pleased.’ He relented , how'c ver, 
with regard to the father, who came to the 
painful resolve of sending his son aw'ay with 
his mother. It was true that she had little 
bodily, and still kiss intelleetual energy ; but 
she W'as an experienced travel lt*r, and t ould be 
useful to her son in many practical w'ays. 
necessary preparations were accordingly made, 
even to the purchase of a carriage, that they 
might present a suitable appearance. On Sept, 
23, 1777, mother and son left home. Tho 
father bore up bravely till they wore really off, 
and then going to his room, sank exhausted on 
a chair. Suddenly ho remembered that in his 
distress he had forgotten to give his son his 
blessing. He rushed to tho window with out- 
stretched hand, hut the carriage was already 
out of sight. His son, however, breathed freely 
when once fairly off ; the di'liveranco from a 
position which ho had long groaned under 
was delightful enough to mitigate even the 
pain of separation from his father and sister. 
Fortunately for him he could not foresee the 
life which lay before him — a life full to its 
close of crosses and disappointments, and with 
so few joys ! 

Their first halting-place was Munich, where 
Mozart was at once in great demand as a [W‘r- 
former, but was not successful in his efforts to 
obtain a permanent appointment. At Augs- 
burg he visited J. Andreas Stein, the celebrated 

* This interesting document was found In the archienlsoopal 
archives oy Flrckmeyer the custodian, and published with other 
matter under the title of Zur LebertaponchichU Mozart*, Balrburg; 
; also copied in the Preface to Nohl’s Mozartbriefe, 2nd ed., 

1877. 

8 ' Nach dem EvangeHn * Perhaps this mea.na * ns the Qoepel 
directs,’ and 1» n hu at JMozart/s reference, in bin petition, tr ib$ 
paasage about hiding one’s llghf under a bushel. 
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maker of organs and pianofortes, and both at 
bis house and in the monastery of St. Ulrich 
charmed all hearers by his playing. A concert, 
however, produced but a small sum. On Oct. 
30 they reached Mannheim, where they stayed 
much longer than they anticipated. The good 
prospects which at first seemed to open before 
them were not indeed realised ; but the visit 
formed a decisive epoch in Mozart’s life. Under 
the Elector Rarl Theodor, Mannheim possessed 
a good opera, with an orchestra containing vir- 
tuosi of the first rank, and at that time con- 
sidered the first in Europe for instrumental 
music. ^ Mozart made great friends with Canna- 
bich, an excellent conductor and good teacher, 
and gave pianoforte lessons to his daughter 
Rose, who for a time undoubtedly captured his 
heart. He also made the acquaintance of the 
poets Wieland ^ and Freiherr von Gemmingen, 
the composers Holzbauer^and Schweitzer, Raaff 
the great tenor, Wendling, Ramm and Ritter, 
excellent performers on the flute, oboe and 
bassoon. Hero also his playing, both on the 
pianoforte and the organ, was much admired, 
and he had opportunities of measuring himself 
with StcTkol and Vogler, neither of whom 
impressed him much. The latter, indeed, he 
positively disliked. Upon the failure of his 
attempts to gain admittance to the Elector’s 
Chapel, Wendling, Ramm and Ritter tried to 
persuade him to accompany them to Paris and 
give concerts there. Ho was inclined to the 
plan, and his father agreed, though wuth reluc- 
tance ; but when it came to the point he allowed 
his friends to start without him. The truth 
was ho had again fallen in love, and this time 
more seriously. Aloysia, the second daughter 
of Fridolin Weber, prompter and copyist, w^as a 
gifted singer, with a fine voice and considerable 
beauty, and during an excursion to Kirchheim, 
where the Princess of Orange kept a private 
orchestra and had daily concerts, these 
qualities made a duo impression upon Wolfgang. 
Aloysia returned his attachment, and allowed 
him to teach her singing ; and he, touched by 
the poverty of the family, conceived the plan of 
taking her to Italy, and there writing a new 
opera for her first appearance. So romantic a 
proposition drove his father nearly out of his 
senses. In such a case quick action was every- 
thing. Urging upon him the doubtful character 
of the plan, he used all his endeavours to tear 
him away from these dangerous surroundings. 
‘ Off with you to Paris, and that immediately I 
Take up your position among those who are 
really great — aut Caesar aut nihil / From Paris 
the name and fame of a man of talent spreads 
throughout the world.* As for his Aloysia, h© 

> Although Moxari had heard (and hod written for) the clarinet 
mfore be became acquainted with this orcheatra. it was at Mann- 
oelm that he first learnt its. value as an orchestral instrument. 

. • Uozart draws a very unflattering portrait of the poet In a 
Utter to bis father dated Dec. 27, 1777. . ^ 

• Holzbauer’s ' Gttnther von Schwarzburg,' which Mozart, heard 
during his etav, seems to have made a deep impression on him. M 
ttrnn in ‘ Die Zauberflbte' there a^e remlnlsoeneea of it. 
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advised him to commend her to Raaff, who 
would not only be able to teach her, byt whose 
good word would have great weight with im- 
presarios. It was a hard struggle for W olfgang, 
but his love for his father enabled him to defer 
to his authority, and the time for departure was 
fixed. Before leaving, however, he gave some 
concerts, at which he played, and produced both 
his compositions and his pupils ; and now for 
the first time Mannheim became aware of what 
it was losing. Parting with the Webers was 
hard work ; they all wept, and thanked him as 
their * greatest benefactor.’ In Mannheim he 
composed : a Kyrie (K. 322) ; two soprano 
arias, one for Aloysia Weber (K. 294), the other 
for Dorothea Wendling (K. 4SGa) ; a tenor air 
for Raaff (K. 295) ; two Liedcr (K. 307, 308) ; 
two flute concertos (K. 313, 314) ; an andante 
for flute (K. 315) ; a quartet for flute and 
strings (K. 285) * ; seven sonatas for PF. and 
violin, partly composed in Paris (K. 296, 
301-306); three PF. sonatas (K. 309-311), 
including the beautiful one in A minor. 
In all these works it is easy to trace the 
influence of the ‘ Mannheim school,* especially 
evident in the sudden alternations of piano 
and forte. 

Leaving Mannheim on Mar. 14, 1778, the tra- 
vellers reached Paris on the 23rd. The father’s 
anticipations did not in this instance prove cor- 
rect ; their old friend Grimm was still there, 
but by no means so devoted to their interests as 
ho had been ; the youth was not the same at- 
traction as the marvellous boy had been ; and 
the musical world was absorbed in the Gluck 
and Piccinni controversy. Nor had they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from Vienna a recommenda- 
tion to Marie Antoinette. They were thus 
thrown upon their Mannheim friends, and upon 
Count von Sicldngcn, to whom von Gemmingen 
had given them an introduction. Wolfgang re- 
newed his acquaintance with Piccinni, whom 
he had met in Italy, but they never got beyond 
the terms of ordinary courtesy; ‘1 know my 
business, and ho his — ^that is enough,* writes 
Wolfgang, Gossec he calls * my very good 
friend, and an uncommonly dry man.* There 
is no trace of any acquaintance with Gr6try, 
Grimm procured him admittance to the Duo 
de Guisnes, who played the flute superbly, as 
Mozart says, and whoso daughter was a skilful 
performer on the harp. Accordingly he had to 
compos© a concerto (K. 299) for these two 
instruments, for which, as solo instruments, he 
cared less than for any others. To the daughter 
he gave daily lessons in composition, and he had 
a few other lady-pupils. But he was not given 
the opportunity of writing an opera. Noverre, 
ballet-master at the Opera, promised to use his 
influence, which was great, in his favour ; but. 
all he did was to employ him to compose twelve 

* Wyrewa and Salnt-Folx (il. 404) asnlgn io thl« period another 
flute quartet (in O) printed in the Votert* edition but not recorded 
tn Koobel. 

2n 
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pieces for his ballet ‘ Les petits riens.* * He 
composed a ‘ sinfonie concertante * (K. Anh. 9) 
for oboe, clarinet, bassoon and French horn, at 
the request of Le Gros, director of the Concert 
Spirituel, but it was never performed. Some 
airs in a Miserere by Holzbauer, produced at 
the Concert Spirituel without Mozart’s name, 
passed unnoticed except by Gossec, who ex- 
pressed great admiration. Le Gros afterwards 
ordered another symphony, which pleased 
greatly — ^the Paris or French symphony in three 
movements (K. 297) ; and at his request 
Mozart wrote a second Andante in place of the 
original one. 

In the meantime, his mother, who had never 
been well in Paris, became seriously ill, and 
died in W olfgang’s arms on Ju ly 3. With great 
thoughtfulness he wrote to their friend Bullin- 
ger to prepare his father for the sad news, and 
then sent a letter direct. He felt he could not 
remain longer in Paris, and his father even 
urged his departure, especially as there was now 
some prospect for him in Salzburg, owing to the 
deaths of Adlgasser the court organist, and 
Lolli the old Kapellmeister. Moreover, the 
Archbishop had promised to allow him to go 
anywhere to superintend the production of an 
opera, should he be commissioned to write one. 
His last few days in Paris w'ere cheered by his 
old London friend, Christian Bach, who had 
come over for the performance of his * Amadis.’ 
* His joy, and mine too, at meeting again, you 
can well imagine,’ he wrote to his father. With 
Bach came Tenducci, and the three spent a few 
pleasant days at the Mar^chal de Noailles’s 
chateau at Saint Germain. Mozart wrote a 
scena for Tenducci,* with accompaniment for 
pianoforte, oboe, horn and bassoon, and 
thi^ was played by the Mar^chal’s servants, 
who were all Germans. In addition to the 
works already mentioned, Mozart composed 
during his stay in Paris : an overture for or- 
chestra (K. Anh. 8) ; a quartet for flute and 
strings based on favourite airs of the day 
(K. 298) ; four sets of PF. variations on popular 
French tunes (K. 264, 265, 353, 354) ; four 
PF. sonatas (K. 330-333), and, in all probability, 
the little prelude for PF. (K. 395). 

On Sept. 26, 1778, Mozart left Paris, stiU 
heavier at heart than he had entered it six 
months before, but displayed no haste in re- 
turning to his native town. He went by Nancy 
and Strassburg, which he reached in the middle 
of October. Here he gave three concerts, which 
produced much applause but little money, and 
played on Silbennann’s two best organs in the 
Neukirche and St. Thomas. On Nov. 3 he 
started for Mannheim, although it was, as his 
father said, a foolish notion to go there when 
the court, the Webers, and his best friends were 

1 niacoTered and prinUd some years ago. Bee Kotviuiv. 

t Tenducci appears to have taken this composition with him to 
X/ondoa. Burney (see Barrington's p. 280) speidcs of 

ft as a masterpiece of Invention and technique (Pohl's MvMti in 
^Mden, p. 121). VafortUBatcly it has now oompktely dlaaivoacad. 


all absent at Munich, and there was nothing for 
him to do. But it did him good to recall the 
old memories, and, as he said, * I love Mann* 
heim, and Mannheim loves me.* Besides, 
ho had some prospect of an engagement for 
an opera. Seyler’s troupe was still at the 
theatre; they were indeed only an operetta 
company, but there was some talk of found- 
ing a German national opera. Here, too, 
Mozart saw two of Benda’s melodramas, 
‘ Medea ’ and ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos,’ and w as so 
delighted with them that he willingly under- 
took to set von Gemmingen’s ‘ Semiramis * in 
the same fashion.® Von Dalberg, director of 
the theatre, also had his eye upon Mozart for 
his opera ‘ Cora,’ although ho was already in 
negotiation with Gluck and Schweitzer. How- 
ever, all came to nothing ; and his father, who 
had run into debt on his account, and had, 
moreover, great hopes of seeing him well placed 
in Salzburg, put forth his authority to make 
him return — ‘ You w ill start immediately on re- 
ceipt of this.* The son obeyed, and by Dec. 25 
was at Munich ; but his father, anxious lest ho 
should be detained for good, and fearing the 
proximity of his beloved, did not let him rest 
there. Cannabich and Baaff w^ere indeed ‘ work- 
ing for him hand and foot,’ but there was no 
need for anxiety on Aloysia’s account. Her 
family welcomed him warmly, but she who ‘had 
wept for him * seemed now scarcely to remem- 
ber him, and was even displeased that he had 
altered the fashion of his clothes. Yet he again 
offered her his musical homage, composing a 
grand aria (K. 316) suited to her present capa- 
bilities, to words taken from Gluck’s ‘Alceste,* 
and with an obbligato accompaniment intended 
for Ramm and Ritter. This air was his faro- 
w'ell to Aloysia Weber, about whom ho wrote to 
his father in May 1781, 

* I did love her truly, and feel still that I am not 
indifferent to her ; but luckily for me her htisband 
is a jealous fool, and never lets her g(5 anywhere, 
BO that I rarely see her.' • 

In mourning for bis mother, disappointed in 
his first love, and with all his hopes falsified, 
Mozart returned in the middle of Jan. 1779 to 
the homo of his childhood. In such circum- 
stances the warmth with which he was received 
was doubly grateful. A good many of his old 
friends were still there to rally round him, but 
nothing could overcome his dislike of Salzburg. 
Even the duties entailed by his position as 
Konzertmeister and organist to the court and 
Cathedral * were fulfilled as an irksome task. 

• He took the libretto home with him to compoee * patultowly.* 
* You eee,* he writes to hie father, * how strooR my liking for thla 
kind of compoeitton Is.' It is uncertain whether Mozart ever 
completed this work. Bee Jahn. it. 78; Abert, I. 752. 

* She was engaged m prlma donna In Vienna in 1760. and married 
ro«epb Lange, the court actor. She acknowledged afterwarda that 
aa a young girl abe had not appreciated Mozart as hlshlv as she 
ought to have done, but she became a great admirer of hla music, 
and a true friend. Bhe did not hve happilv with her htisband, hut< 
their Intercourse with Mozart waa quite unconatrained. Hu 
compoaed for her tn Vienna five more alra, and they gave mutual 
Msistance at each others' concert!. Kelly (ReminUetncM. t. 2SS) 
admired her aa a ainger of the ftrat rank. Her voice had aa ex* 
eeptlonally high range. 

• Bia father succeeded fn getting him appointed aucceeaor to 
A dl gasa cr , with a salary of 400 florins (about iM0>. 
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His desire to write for the stage was rekindled 
by the presence of the dramatic companies 
directed by Bohra and Schikaneder. With 
Schikanoder Mozart was soon on excellent 
terms, and it was to oblige him that he re- 
fashioned and supplemented the music to 
Gebler’s ‘ Thames ’ which he had originally 
composed in 1773. To this period also belongs 
the uncompleted German opera, on a libretto 
by Rchachtnor, to which Andre afterwards gave 
the title of ‘ Zaido ’ (K. 344).^ 

During his stay at Salzburg in 1779-80 
Mozart produced the following works : two 
masses (K. 317, the ‘Coronation Mass,* and 
K. 337) ; a Kyrie (K. 323) ; two vespers 
(K. 321, 330), among his best compositions; 
a Regina cocli (K. 270) ; two symphonies 
(K. 319, 338) ; an ‘ overture-symphony ’ * 
(K. 318); a ‘ sinfonie concertante ’ for violin 
and viola (K. 304) ; a serenade (K. 320) ; a 
divertimento for string-quartet and tw’O horns 
(K. 334) ; a concerto for two PFs. (K. 30.5) ; 
and three * organ sonatas ’ (K. 328, 329, 3.30). 

His next emj)loyment wms most congenial. 
Through the exertions of his friends at Munich 
the grand opera for the Carnival of 1781 was put 
into his hands. The libretto was by Abbate 
Var(‘sco, court chaplain at Salzburg, who con- 
sulted Mozart at every st<‘p, as he began the 
work at home. He went to Munich in the 
beginning of November, and at the very first 
rehearsals the music was highly approved by 
the Klector and the performers. His father 
even wrote to him from Salzburg, * The uni- 
versal subject of conversation here is your 
opera.’ The Archbishop being in Vienna at 
the time, his father and sister were able to go 
to Munich for the first performance on Jan. 29, 
1781. ‘ Idomeneo, Ke di C-reta,’ opera S(.*ria 

(Tv.3()(); ballet-music, K. 397), was enthusi.isfic- 
ally received, and decided once for all Mozart's 
position as a dramatic composer. During his 
stay at Munich ho also wrote a Kyrie (K. 341) ; 
two concert airs for soprano (K. 308, 309) ; 
two Lieder with mandoline accompaniment 
(K. 349, 351); and a quartet for oboe and 
strings for his friend Ramra (K. 370). 

But while ho wms in the full enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the Carnival, into which he plunged 
as soon as his labours w'cro over, he suddenly 
rec^eived a summons from the Archbishop to 
join him in Vienna. 

He started immediately, and on Mar. 16, 
1781, after a journey of four days, arrived ‘ all 
by himself in a post-chaise * ® in Vienna, where 
ho w as to remain, save for a few brief excursions, 
for the rest of his life. His first experiences in 

* It. merplr to want the orerttiro and the ronrludlnsr Snale. 

hini<«elf aupnlled theae niiinhers for hla edition. The anore 
'ontalns Nome of Mozart’a moat doIUhtful tnualc, and it U a pity 
that is not bptter knovtii. 

* Of»n<*rallv quoted aa ovarturp nompoard lor BlanchCa * Villanella 
fnplta.’ Mozart wrote a trio and a quartet tor performance In 
this opera, but la not known to have wrRten an overture ; nor are 
there any irmunda, apart from tradition, for oonneoting this 
Bymphony with the opera. 

* Letter of Mar. 17, 17S1. 


the Austrian capital were not encouraging. He 
was made to live with the Archbishop’s house- 
hold, and dine at the servants’ table — treat- 
ment in striking contrast to that he received 
from the aristocracy in general. The Countess 
Thun, ‘ the most charming and attractive 
woman I have ever seen in my life,’ invited him 
to dinner, and so did vice-chancellor Count 
Cobenzl and others. The Archbishop liked 
the prestige of appearing in society with 
Mozart, Ceccarclli and Brunetti as his domestic 
virtuosi, but did not allow Mozart eithi'r to 
play alone in any house but his own, or to give 
a concert. Ho was obliged, however, to yieJd 
to the entreaties of the nobility and allow him 
to appear at the coniujrt of the Tonkiinstlcr- 
Societat. ‘ I am so happy,’ Mozart exclaimed 
beforehand, and wrote to his father afterwards 
of his great success. At the Archbishop’s 
private concert, too, ho excited the greatest 
enthusiasm, though he was often addressed in 
that very house as ‘ Gassenbube ’ (low fellow 
of the streets). It was useless for his father to 
urge him to forbearance : he w'as determined 
not to remain in a position wdicrc ho had su(‘h 
indignities to endure. The opportunity came 
only too soon. The Archbishop, detested by 
the nobility, and above all by the Emperor 
Joseph, did not receive an invitation to Laxen- 
burg, the summer residence of the court, and 
in his disgust determined to leave Vienna. 
The household w^as to start first, but Mozart, 
‘ the villain, the low fellow,’ w’as turned out of 
the house bfJorc the others. He took lodgings 
with the Webers, who were living in the 
Petersplatz at a house called ‘ zum Aiige Gottes.’ 
At his next audience he wiis greeU^d with 
‘ Lump,’ ‘ Lausbubo ’ and ‘ Fex ’ (untranslat- 
able terms of abuse). ‘ None of his servants 
treated him so badly,’ continued the Arch- 
bishop. ‘ Your Grace is dissatisfied with me 
then ? ’ said Mozart. ‘ What ! you dare to use 
threats ? ’ (using all the time the contemptuous 

* Er ’). ‘ Fex ! there is the door ; I will have 

nothing more to do with such a vile wretch ’ 
(‘ elenden Buben ’). ‘ Nor I with you,’ re- 

torted Mozart, and turned on his heel. Not 
having received an answer to his application 
for his discharge, Mozart drew up a fresh 
memorial, with which he presented himself in 
the ante-chamber of this Prince of the Church ; 
but as a culmination to all the brutal treatment 
ho had already received, Count Arco, the high- 
st-eward, addressed him as ‘ Flegel ’ (clown), 

* Bursch ’ (fellow), etc., and kicked him out of 
the room. This took place on the 8th of June. 
Mozart was now free, though he had not 
received his formal dismissal ; ‘ I will never 
have anything more to do with Salzburg,’ ho 
wrote to h|s father, ‘ I hate the Archbishop 
almost to fury.’ It was summer, the nobility 
were all going into the country, and there was 
no demand for either concerts or lessons. The 
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Countess Rumbock was his only pupil. Com- 
position was of course his resource, and while 
thus employing his leisure, he fulfilled his long- 
cherished desire of writing an opera for the 
National Singspiol (Gorman opera), founded by 
the Emperor in 1778. The Emperor interested 
himself in his favour, and he soon received a 
libretto to his taste. He was hurt, however, at 
finding himself passed over at the fetes in 
honour of the Grand Duke Paul and his wife ; 
even his ‘ Idomeneo ’ had to give way to two 
operas of Gluck’s. His contest with Clemen ti, 
in the presence of the Emperor and the Grand 
Duchess on Dec. 24,^ afforded him some slight 
compensation. He had previously (Nov. 16) 
played at the house of Archduke Maximilian, 
who was very fond of him, though under the 
circumstances unable to do anything for him. 
It was probably during this winter that ho 
first met Haydn,® who visited the Viennese 
court to superintend the performance of the 
six quartets (op. 33) dedicated to the Grand 
Duke Paul. From this meeting dates a ten 
years’ friendship which ceased only at Mozart’s 
death, and which influenced for good the com- 
positions of both masters. It is no coincidence 
that the greatest works of both were written 
after 1781. Haydn learned from Mozart a 
rounder phrase, a richer harmonisation, arid 
a fuller command of the orchestra ; Mozart 
learned from Haydn a w'ider range of structure, 
and a gravity and dignity of expression which 
are particularly noticeable in his later sym- 
phonies. Amongst the works written by 
Mozart before the production of ‘ Die Ent- 
fiihrung * may bo mentioned : four sonatas 
and two sots of variations for PF. and violin 
(K. 376, 377, 379, 380; K. 359, 360); two 
serenades for wind instruments (K. 361, 375) ; 
the sonata for two PFs. (K. 448) ; the prelude 
and fugue for PF. in C (K. 394) ; and two sets 
of PF. variations (K. 398, 352). In sj)ite of 
unremitting intrigues his ‘ Entfuhrung aus dem 
■Serail ’ (K. 384), libretto by Bretzner, was pro- 
duced by the Emperor’s express command, 
with great success, on July 16, 1782.® Mozart 
was arranging it for wind-band when he 
received through his father a request for a 
serenade, to be composed in all haste, for the 
Haffners of Salzburg. This is the work which 
was afterwards transformed by Mozart into 
the well-known Symphony in D (K. 385). He 
had forgotten all about it, and when he came 
to rearrange it was quite surprised to find how 
good it was. At the same time Mozart also 
composed the fine serenade for wind instru- 


* The theme of the eonata played by Clement! iCRuvna, Ti. 1) 

on thl<« oGcanton was utilised by Mozart in the overture to the 
‘ Zaubprfl<)te.* . . 

* It U, however. Just possible that the Haydn whom the Mozarts 

met at AiiRsburg In 1763 was the tp-eat Josef. See Bchuriic, L. 
Mozart: ^ttattfzalehnunifen, pp- 22, 65, . . , 

» July 12, In .fahn (2nd Germ, ed.), 1. 648, Is wron«, as Is also the 
alteration to July 13 In the Km?, trans. (11. 209). The Emperor is 
reported to have aald, ‘ Too fine for our cars, my dear Mozart, and 
much too many notes,’ meanlnir that the accompaniments over- 
powered the voices. Mozart answered frankly, * EzaoUy as many 
BOiea aa are neceaaary, your Majesty.* 


monts in C min. (K. 388), better known in his 
own arrangement of it for string quintet 
(K. 406). 

On the Grand Duke’s second visit to Vienna 
in October, he attended Mozart’s opera, which 
was still attracting ‘ swarms of people ’ ; the 
composer conducted in person, ‘ to show him- 
self the father of his own child.* Prague soon 
produced it with groat success ; a foretaste of 
the many honours Mozart was to receive in 
that city. 

Ho found his new abode with the Webers 
very comfortable ; but the world soon began 
to inquire whether he were not intending to 
marry one of the daughters. The report reached 
his father, who admonished him seriously ; 
but Wolfgang solemnly declared that he was 
thinking of nothing of the kind, and to prove 
his siatomont took another lodging, in tho 
‘ Graben.’ Here, however, the want of tho 
attentions to which he had been accustomed 
drove him to a new step, for which we soon 
find him preparing his father. * To my mind 
a bachelor lives only half a life,’ ho writt'S, and 
hesitatingly names the obj(H5t of his love. 
‘ But surely not a Weber ? ’ ‘ Yes, a Weber, 

Constanze, tho third daughter.’ All attempts 
at dissuasion were vain ; his rcisolution was 
fixed, and on Aug. 4, scarcely a month after 
the production of his opera, he led Constanze 
to the altar, at St. Stephen’s. Bringing home 
his bride was his ‘ Entfiihriing aus dem Augo 
Gottes ’ as ho told his friends. ‘ As soon as we 
were married, my wife and I both began to 
weep ; all present, even the priest, were touched 
at seeing us so moved, and wept too.’ 

Hls marriage involved Mozart in innumerable 
troubles. With many good qualities his wife 
was a thoroughly bad manager, and this was 
the worst defect possible, since Mozart was 
naturally carek^ss in money matters, and his 
life as a busy artist was an unfavourable one 
for economy. The young couple began house- 
keeping with next to nothing, and their re- 
sources were uncertain at the best. No wonder, 
then, that in six months they were in serious 
difficulties ; and so it went on to the end. His 
friends, tho worthy Puchberg especially, were 
always ready to come to his assistance, but 
they could not prevent his often being put to 
embarrassing and humiliating straits. Without 
even a prospect of a fixed appointment he was 
thrown back upon lessons and concerts. Pupils 
were scarce, but ho was more fortunate as a 
virtuoso ; and for the next few years he was 
constantly employed with concerts, his own and 
those of other artists, and still more in playing 
at the houses of the nobility. Lent and Advent 
were tho regular concert seasons in Vienna. 
The Emperor was frequently present, and 
always had a loud ‘ bravo ’ for Mozart, speaking 
of him, too, at his own table ‘ in the highest 
terms * as * un talent d6cid6.’ This makes it 
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all the more difficult to exonerate His Majesty 
^rom the charge of yielding to the efforts of 
those immediately about him, to prevent his 
bestowing some suitable post on Mozart. The 
latter writes on this subject to his father, 

* Countess Thun, Ouuit Zichy, Baron van Swieten, 
even Prince Kaunitz, are all much vexed at the little 
value that the Emi)er<)r puts on men of talent. 
Kaunitz said lately, when tjilkirm to the Archduke 
Maximilian about me, that men of that stomp only 
came into the world once in a hundred years, and 
that they oiiRht not t(j be driven out of tlerniany, 
especially when, as i?(i()d luck would have it, they 
were already iti the capital.* 

After the success of his first concert in Lent 
1 782, Mozart entered into an engagement with 
Martin, who had instituted a series of concerts 
held in the wdnter at the ‘ Mehlgrube,’ * and 
removed in May to the Augarten,’* where 
Mozart played for the first time on May 26. 
Ho afterwards joim'd the pianist Richter, who 
gave subscription concerts. Among the artists 
at whoso concerts ho appeared w'ere the singers 
Laschi, Teybcr and Storace, and his sister-in- 
law, Mme. Lange. 

His owm subscription concerts, generally 
thn‘o or four, were held in the theatre, at the 
Mehlgrube, or in the Trattnerhof, and being 
attended by the cream of nobility,^ produced 
both honour and profit. The programme con- 
sisted chiefly, sometimes entirely, of his own 
compositions — a symphony, two PF. concertos, 
an orchestral piece with an instrument concert- 
ante, three or four airs, and an improvised 
fantasia. The latter, in w’hich he showed in- 
comparable skill, always roused a perfect storm 
of applause. For each concert he composed a 
new PP. concerto, the greatest number and the 
best belonging to this time. With so much on 
his hands he might well say, when excusing 
himself to his sister for writing so seldom, ‘ Has 
not a man without a kreutzer of fixed income 
enough to do and to think of day and night 
in a place like this ? ’ A list ho sent to his 
father of the concerts for 1784 will best show 
the request he was in. During six weeks (Feb. 
26 to Apr. 3) he played five times at Prince 
(lallitzin’s, nine times at C^ount John EsUt- 
hazy’s, at three of Richter’s concerts, and five 
of his owm. 

Tired of waiting for an appointment, which 
must have been most trying to one of his 
excitable nature, Mozart seriously thought of 
going to London and Paris, and began to 
practise himself in English and French. He 
had even written to Le Gros in Paris about 

1 A very old hiiiltUiiK, with r«)om« In which halls and concerts 
were held, a flour-wnrchoiiic iu the hosement gave its name to 
Uie hoiiHe. It Is now the Hotel Munseb. 

* Hee AnOAHTRN, vol. 1. 

® In the list of his snhscrlber" for 1784 we find, besides his regular 
patrons, Countess Thun, Baroness WaldstAdten, fount Zichy, van 
Wwieten, etc., the Duke of Wtlrteraberg, Princes l.lchtenateln. 
Auersijerg, Kaunitz, l.lchnowsky, Lobkowltz. Paar, Palm and 
^cljwaraenborg ; the distinguished families of Bathyany, Dielrlch- 
atcln, Krdody, Bstorhazy, Harrach, Herberstein, Keglewlcz, Nostiz, 
Paify, Schaflgotsch, Stahrenherg and Waldsteln ; the Bussian, 
Spanish, Sardinian, Iluteh and Danish ambassadors ; the eminent 
financiers Fries, Henlckstein. Arenfeld, Biencnfeld, Ployer and 
Wetzlar ; government offlcials of noaitiou, and scientific men, such 
u Isdenczy, Bedekovich, N every, Braun, Orelner, Keoss, Puflendorf, 
Bom, Martial. Bonnenfels, eto. 


engagements for the Concert Spirituel and the 
Concerts des Amateurs, but his father, horrified 
at the idea of a newly married man without 
resources thus wandering about the world 
succeeded in putting a stop to the scheme, Al 
a compensation for the postponement of one 
desire, ho was able to fulfil another, that of 
presenting his young wife to his father. Start- 
ing after her recovery from her first confine- 
ment (June 17) they reached Salzburg at the 
end of July 1783. 

Before his marriage Mozart had made a vow 
that if ever Constanzo became his wife he 
would have a new Mass of his own composition 
performed in Salzburg. The work w^as nearly 
ready, and the missing numbers having been 
supplied from one of his older masses, this fine 
and broadly designed composition (K. 427) ^ 
was given at the end of August in the Peters- 
kirche, Oonstanze herself singing the soprano 
part. Opera bulTa having l)(;en reintroduced 
in Vienna he began a now opera, ‘ L* oca del 
Cairo ’ (K. 422), but after some progress found 
the libretto (by Varesco) so wretched that he 
let it drop.® A second opera, ‘ Lo sposo deluso* 
(K. 430), only reached the fifth number, partly 
perhaps because he despaired of being able to 
produce it, as Sarti and Paisiello wore then in 
Vienna, and the latter in particular was ab- 
sorbing public attention with the triumph of 
his ‘ II R:3 Teodoro ’ (1784). In the meantime 
Mozart rendered a service of love to his friend 
Michael Haydn, who was incapacitated by 
illness from completing two duets for violin and 
viola for the Archbishop. The Archbishop 
characteristically threatened to stop his Kon- 
zertineis tor’s salary, but Mozart came to the 
rescue, and undertook to write the two pieces 
‘ with unmistakable pleasure.* His friend re^- 
tained his salary, and the Archbishop reeeive(\ 
the duets (K. 423, 424) as Haydn’s. Mozart 
also took an active interest in his father’s pupils 
— Marcliand the violinist of 12 (then playing 
in Vienna), his sister Margarethe, then 14, 
afterwards Mme. Daiizi, the well-known singer, 
and a child of 9, the daughter of Brochard tho 
celebrated actor. He also became intimate 
with Marie Therese Paradies, the blind pianist, 
who was then in Salzburg, and for whom he 
afterwards composed a concerto (K. 456). The 
main object of his visit, however, was not 
fulfilled. It was only after long opposition that 
his father had unwillingly given his consent 
to his marriage, but Wolfgang hoped that his 
prejudice against Constanze would disappear 
on acquaintance ; neither his father nor his 
sister, however, could ever reconcile themselves 
to the match. 

Leaving Salzburg on Oct. 30, and stopping 

* Afterwards converted by Mozart into tbe cantata ' Davidde 
penltente ’ (K. 469). 

5 It was completed by Andr^, with a Bondeau, qoartetto from 
* Ix> sposo deluso.’ finale from ‘ La vlllauella rapita,’ by Mesart : 
was adapted to new words by Victor Wilder, and performed in Paris, 
Th^&tre des Pantaisies-Parisieiuiea, June 6, 1867 ; at Vienna In Uit 
Corltheater, 1868 ; at Drury Lane, May lil, 1870. 
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at Lambach for Mozart to play tbo organ in 
the monastery, they found Count Thun waiting 
for them at Linz, and stayed with him for 
some time, being treated with every considera- 
tion. For a concert which Mozart gave in the 
theatre, he composed in haste a new symphony 
(K. 425).i 

In 1785 the father returned his son’s visit, 
staying with him in the Grosse Schulerstrasse 
(now No. 8) from Feb. 11 to Apr. 25. He was 
rejoiced to find their domestic arrangements 
and money matters for the time being in good 
Drder, He found a grandson too—* little Karl 
's very like your brother.* Though not yet on 
thoroughly good terms with his son or his 
daughterdn-law, he derived all the old pleasure 
from his successes as an artist, and listened 
with delight to his productions. He had come 
just at the right time, when concerts were 
succeeding each other as fast as possible, and 
his son taking part in all ; and at the first he 
attended his eyes filled with tears of happiness 
at Wolfgang’s playing and compositions. The 
day after his arrival Wolfgang invited his 
friend Haydn and the two Barons Todi ; and 
his father wrote home * a full account of this 
memorable evening. * Three new quartets were 
played,* writes the happy father, 

* the three [K. 458, 464, 465] he has added to those we 
already have [K. 387, 421, 428] ; they are perliaps a 
trifle easier, but excellently composed. Ilerr Uaydn 
said to me, / declare to you before God as a man of 
konouTf that your son is the greatest composer that / 
know, either personally or by reputation ; he has taste, 
and beyond that the most consummate knowledge of 
the art of composition.* 

In return for this avowal Mozart dedicated to 
Haydn, with a laudatory preface, these six 
quartets, * the fruits of long and arduous toil.* 

* It is but his due,* he said, * for from Haydn 
I first learnt how to compose a quartet.* The 
success of his pupil Marchand, and the great 
progress of Aloysia Lange, both as a singer and 
actress, also afforded pleasure to Leopold Mozart. 
It is a significant fact that a man of his way of 
thinking should have joined the Freemasons, 
avowedly through his son’s influence. This, 
however, was their last meeting, for soon after 
his return from Vienna his health began to fail, 
and on May 28, 1787, he ended a life which had 
been wholly consecrated to his children. 

Mozart the son belonged to the eighth and 
oldest Freemasons* Lodge ( * zur gekronten H off- 
nung ’) in Vienna. His interest in the order 
was great, indeed he at one time thought of 
founding a society of his own to be called 

* Hie Grotte,* and had drawn up the rules. A 
letter to his father, during his illness, in which 
he enlarges upon the true significance of death 
to a Mason, is a proof of the serious light in 
which he considered his obligations. His con- 
nexion with the order also inspired many of 
his compositions. For it he wrote—* Gesellen- 

1 Dedicated to Ooant Than. Andrd Imagined K. 444 to hare 
been the one oompoeed for thte occaalon, bntthle ie a copy hr Moaart 
of a work by Michael Haydn. * Feb. 14, 1786. 


reiso (K. 468); * Maurerfreude ’ (K. 471), <i 
short cantata, at the performance of which 
father was present shortly before his death ; 
the noble * Maurerische Trauermusik ’ (K. 477), 
for strings and wind ; a * Lied,* with chorus, 
and a chorus in three parts, both with organ 
(K. 483, 484), for the ceremony at the opening 
of the * Neugekronte Hoffnung * (by a decree of 
the Emperor Joseph) in 1785 ; and a short can- 
tata for tenor, with closing chorus (K. 623), 
composed Nov. 15, 1791, the last of his recorded 
works which he conducted himself. A short 
adagio for two corni di bassetto and bassoon 
(K. 410), an adagio for two clarinets and three 
comi di bassetto (K. 411) and an unfinished 
cantata (K. 429) were also probably intended 
for Masonic use. 

In Mar. 1785 Mozart produced at the concert 
of the Tonkunstler Societat a cantata, ‘ Haviddo 
penitente ’ (K. 469), the materials for which ho 
drew from his last unfinished mass (K. 427), 
writing the Italian words below the Latin, and 
adding two new airs. 

After a long delay he was again gratified by 
an opportunity of writing for the stage. An 
opera-buffa had been organised as far back as 
Apr. 1783, and the Emperor had secured an 
excellent company • ; and after a failure the 
National-Singspiel had been revived in Oct. 

1785. A libretto, * Rudolf von Habsburg,’ sent 
to Mozart from Mannheim, remained unused, 
but at length he and Salieri were requested to 
supply German and Italian ‘ pieces de circons- 
tance’ for some fetes in honour of distinguished 
visitors at Schonbrunn. To Mozart’s lot fell 

* Her Schauspieldirector * (K. 486), a one-act 
burlesque of operatic life by Stephanie 
the younger, produced at Schonbrunn, Feb. 7, 

1786, and afterwards at the Kamthnerthor 
Theatre.* 

In the next month a gratifying performanoo 
of ‘Idomeneo’took place at the palace of Prince 
Auersperg, by a troupe of titled and efficient 
performers, under Mozart’s own supervision.*^ 
This mark of the favourable disposition of the 
aristocracy towards him bore fruit, attracting 
the attention of Lorenzo da Ponte, the well- 
knowm dramatist. His proposal to adapt 
Beaumarchais's * Mariage de Figaro ’ for Mozart 
received the Emperor’s consent — reluctantly 
given on account of the political implications of 
the original plot — and the first performance of 

* Le nozze di Figaro * (K. 492) took place after 
violent intrigues, on May 1, 1786. The theatre 
was crowded, and the audience enthusiastic ; 
several numbers were repeated twice, and the 
little duet three times, and this went on at 
succeeding representations till the Emperor 

s Tnclodlng three Enfflieh lingen, Nancy Storaee, her brother 
Stephen and the tenor Kelly. 

« See B. Biraeh: Motarft SfihautpUWrettor (1869). Thle 
Stngsplel WM giyen eeyeral time* idth a new libretto and aevrral 
Int^olatlona. A later attempt by Schneider (1861), Introducing 
both Mozart and Scblkaneder, waa particularly unfortunate. 

a He eompoeed for It a new duet for soprano and tenor (K. 488) 
and a rondo for aoprano with yloltn aolo (K* 490). 
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prohibited encores.^ Kelly, who took the parts 
of Basilio and Don Curzio, writes with great 
spirit : 

‘ Never was anything more complete than the 
triumph of Mozart, and his “ Nozze lU Figaro,” to 
which numerous overflowing audiences bore witness. 
Even at the first full band rehearsal, all present were 
roused to enthusiasm, and when Benucci came to 
the fine passage. “ Chcrubino, alia vittoria, alia 
gloria militar,” which he gave with stentorian lungs, 
the effect was electric, for the whole of the performers 
on the stfige, and those In the orchestra, as If actuated 
by one feeling of delight, vociferated ” Bravo 1 
Bravo, Maestro 1 Viva, viva, grande Mozart 1 ” Those 
in the orchestra I thought would never have ceased 
applauding, by beating the bows of their violins 
against the music desks.* 

And Mozart ? 

* I never shall forget his little animated countenance 
when lighted up with the glowing rays of genius ; — 
it is as impossible to describe it, as it would be to 
paint sunbeams.* * 

And yet, after all this success, nothing was 
done for him. Earning a living by giving 
lessons and playing in public was in every 
respect unsatisfactory. ‘ You lucky man,’ he 
saici to young Gyrowetz as he was starting to 
Italy, * and I am still obliged to give lessons to 
earn a trifle.’ Moreover, he soon found him- 
self eclipsed on the stage by two new pieces, 
which for a time absorbed the public entirely ; 
these were Dittersdorf ’s vSingspiel, ‘ Doctor und 
Apotheker ’ (July 11), and Martin’s ‘ Cosa rara ’ 
(Nov. 17). Again he resolved to go to Eng- 
land, and was again dissuaded by his father. 
A gleam of light came, however, from Prague, 
whither he was invited to see for himself 
the immense success of his ‘ Figaro,’ which, 
like ‘ Die Entfiihrung,’ had been produced 
there immediaUdy after its performance at 
Vienna. Count Johann Jos. Thun, one of 
the greatest amateurs in Prague, placed his 
house at Mozart’s disposal, and ho joyfully 
accepted the invitation. His first letter * gives 
a vivid picture of what he found at Prague, ‘ the 
one subject of conversation here is— Figaro; 
nothing is played, sung or whistled but — 
Figaro; nobody goes to any opera but — Figaro; 
everlastingly Figaro ! ’ He was literally over- 
whelmed with attentions, and felt himself at 
the summit of bliss ; at the opera, which was 
given quite to his satisfaction, he received a 
perfect ovation. Furthermore, two concerts 
were brilliantly successful ; at the first, his 
new symphony (K. 604) having been loudly 
applauded, he sat down to the piano, and im- 
provised for fully half an hour, rousing the 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
^gain and yet once again he had to resume, 
till, obeying the general acclamation, he finished 
by extemporising variations on ‘ Non pih andrai,* 
which completed his triumph. The receipts 

1 Kelly relates (Reminitemimf, I. 262), ‘'When the nlngera were 
one day reheamln^, the Emperor said, “ I daresay you are all 
pleased that I have desired there shall be no more encores.*' To 
which they all bowed assent, but Kelly said boldly. '* Do not believe 
them, Hire, they all like to be encored, at least I am sure I always 
do.” * 

* 1. t?a8. 2f>9. 

* To his friend Uottfrled von Jacquln, Jan. 15, 1767. 


also were thoroughly satisfactory. He chanced 
to let fall the remark that he should like to 
compose an opera for so intelligent and ap- 
preciative a public, whereupon the impresario 
Bondini at once took him at his word, and con- 
cluded a contract with him for an opera for the 
ensuing season, for which he was to receive the 
usual fee of 100 ducats. The distractions of 
society in Prague took up all his time, and his 
only compositions while there were nine contre- 
danses for orchestra (K. 610) * written for Count 
Pachta, who locked him in for an hour before 
dinner for the purpose, and six German dances 
for full orchestra (K. 609). 

On his return to Vienna after this magnificent 
reception, he felt his position more galling than 
ever ; and his desire to visit England was re- 
kindled by the departure of his friends Nancy 
Storace and her brother, Kelly, and his pupil 
Attwood, who promised to endeavour to secure 
him some position there, so that he would be 
able to go without undue risk. 

The libretto of ‘ Figaro ’ having proved so 
satisfactory, Mozart applied again to Da Ponte, 
and this time their choice fell upon * Don Gio- 
vanni.’ In Sept. 1787 Mozart and his wife 
went to Prague, and took lodgings ‘ Bei den 
drei Lowen ’ No. 420 in the Kohlmarkt. But 
his favourite resort was the vineyard of his 
friend Duschek at Koschirz near the city, where 
are still shown his room and the stone table at 
which he used to sit working at his score, often 
in the midst of conversation or skittle-playing.® 
Before the production of his new opera, Mozart 
conducted a festival performance of ‘ Figaro ’ 
on Oct. 14, in honour of the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, bride of Prince Anton of Saxony. He 
was very anxious about the success of ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ although, as he assured Kucharz, 
the conductor of the orchestra, ho had spared 
neither pains nor labour in order to produce 
something really good for Prague. On the 
evening before the represonta-tion the overture 
was still wanting, and he worked at it far into 
the night, while his wife kept him supplied with 
punch, and told him fairy stories to keep him 
awake.® Sleep, however, overcame him, and 
he was obliged to rest for a few hours, but at 
seven in the morning the copyist received the 
score, and it was played at sight in the evening. 
This first performance of ‘ Don Giovanni * 
(K. 627) took place on Oct. 29, 1787. On 
Mozart’s appearance in the orchestra he was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause and a triple 
flourish of trumpets, and the opera was accom' 
panied from beginning to end with rapturous 

* There is, however, some doubt whether the dances listed by 
Kbohel as No. filQ are those written for Count Pachts or are even 
Mozart’s work at all. See the note by O. Nottebohm quoted in 
the 2Dd ed. of KOchel. 

s The villa is now called ' Bertramka.* A bust of Mozart, by 
Beidan, was placed on a slight eminence in the grounds, and solemn 1^ 
unveiled on June 3, 1876. by the then possessor, Herr Lambert 
l^pelka. 

« Unless this is also a fairy story. Various conflicting accounts 
ot the composition of the uvertuie have been preserved. Bee, s.y. 
Dent, Mounrt’a Ctperos, pp. 190. 191. 
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marks of approval. He had of course no time 
for other compositions, but his friend Mme. 
Duschek locked him into her summer-house to 
ensure his writing an aria he had promised her. 
Ho revenged himself by making it difficult, and 
would only give it her on condition that she 
should sing it at sight. It is one of his finest 
airs (K. 528). 

About the time of his return to Vienna Gluck 
died (Nov. 15, 1787), and Mozart had reason to 
hope that some suitable position would now bo 
open to him.^ But the Emperor was in no 
hurry. By way, however, of recognising his 
recent triumph at Prague, and in order to retain 
him in Vienna (his hankering after England 
being well known), he appointed him Kammer- 
compositor with a salary of 800 gulden * (about 
£80). Mozart looked upon this appointment 
as a mere beggar’s dole, and when, according to 
custom, ho had to send in a sealed letter stating 
his income, he wrote bitterly, ‘ Too much for 
what I produce ® ; too little for what 1 could 
produce.* ‘ Don Giovanni ’ was not given in 
Vienna till May 7, 1788, and then did not 
please.* Mozart added a new air for Donna 
Elvira, a short air for Don Ottavio, and a duet 
for Zerlina and Leporello. 

In spito of the success of his last opera, 
Mozart’s pecuniary condition continued desper- 
ate. This is shown convincingly by a letter 
(June 27) to his friend Puchberg, in which the 
poor fellow begs piteously for a loan, and speaks 
of ‘ gloomy thoughts which he must repel with 
all his might.* And yet at the very height of 
his distress he manifests extraordinary power. 
Besides other compositions, he wrote within six 
weeks (June 26 to Aug. 10) his three last and 
finest symphonies, in Eb, G minor and C 
(Jupiter) (K. 543, 550, 551). But other very 
congenial work awaited him. From the begin- 
ning of his life in Vienna he had been acquainted 
with van Swieten, director of the llofbibliothek, 
who was a great amateur of classical music, and 
who with a small band of friends devoted every 
Sunday morning to studying the works of the 
old masters. He himself sang the treble,® 
Mozart (who sat at the piano) the alto, and 
Starzer and Teyber tenor and bass. It was for 
these practices that Mozart sent for his MS. 
book of pieces by Michael Haydn and Eberlin, 
and afterwards for the fugues of Bach and 
Handel. 

By 1788, however, van Swieten’s practices 
had assumed larger proportions. At his in- 
stigation a number of gentlemen united to 
provide the necessary funds for performances of 

1 Cluck had been * Kammercompositeur * to Maria Theresa since 
Oot. 7, 1774. 

3 Uis father did not live to see this partial realisation of his 
nopes ; he had died, as already stated, on May 28. 

« Viz. the dances for the Imperial Itcdoutcn-balls, which ft was 
his duty to supply. 

* According to Da Ponte the Emperor said, ' The opera Is divine, 
finer Tierhaps than '* Figaro," but it is not the meat for my Viennese,' 
When the saying was reported to Mozart he replied, ‘ We must give 
them time to chew it.* 

s Diskant.' Mozart's letter, Mar. 12, 1783. 


oratorios with chorus and orchestra. The fine 
large hall of the Hofbibliothek served as their 
concert -room, Mozart conducted and young 
Weigl took the pianoforte. It was for these 
performances that Mozart added wind-parts to 
Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea ’ (Nov. 1788), 
‘ Messiah * (Mar. 1789), ‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s 
Day ’ and ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ (July 1790).® 
(See Additional Accompaniments.) 

The whole-heartedness with which Mozart 
threw himself into the study of these older 
masters and strove to assimilate their style is 
shown not merely by the numerous contra- 
puntal sketches by him that have been pre- 
served, but also by various compositions in 
which ho has taken them for his model. Of 
these the most important are a Prelude and 
Fugue for PF. in C (K. 394) ; a Fugue in C minor 
for two PF. (K. 426), afterwards arranged for 
string quartet and provided with an intro- 
ductory adagio (K. 546) ; a Suite for PF. in the 
Handelian style (K. 399) ’ ; and a Fugue for 
PF. in G minor (K. 401 ). Theses were, how^ever, 
only the more obvious fruits of his new studies, 
the influence of which can bo traced no k'.ss 
certainly in almost everything ho wrote from 
1782 till his death in 1791. 

Such work as this, however, did nothing to 
improve his pecuniary condition ; and in the 
hope that the journey might bring to light some 
means of extricating himself, ho gratefully 
accepted an invitation from his pupil and 
patron Prince Karl Lichnowsky, to accompany 
him to Berlin. 

Leaving Vienna on Apr. 8, 1789, their first 
halting-place worth noting was Dresden, wlie^re 
Mozart played at court, exciting great admira- 
tion and receiving 100 ducats. He was well 
received also in private circles, and the geni'ral 
interest w'as increased by a competition with 
J. W. Hilssler of Erfurt, then distinguished as 
pianist and organist.® Without considering 
him a formidable opponent, Mozart acknow- 
ledged his talent. Hero also he made the 
acquaintance of the poet Korner, and his sister- 
in-law Dora Stock, who drew a charming por- 
trait of Mozart in silver-point. He produced a 
still greater effect in Leipzig, where ho made the 
acquaintance of Rochlitz, who has preserved 
innumerable interesting traits both of the man 
and the artist.® On Apr. 22 ho played the organ 
in the St. Thomas Church, Doles the cantor and 
Gomer the organist pulling out the stops for 
him. All present wore enchanted, especially 
Doles, who could almost have believed in the 

® The * arranRement * of Judafl Maccabmnn. nometlrnes attriimted 
to Mozart , was really the work of Starzer. Ah to the public adoption 
of these additional accompanimentH in England, aeo Mu». T., 1B99, 
p. 18. Of the beauty of Mozart’a additions, in most instanceH, there 
can be no question ; but they are not always faithful t<» the spirit 
of Handel’s work. In recent years the ‘ Messioli,’ at any rate, has 
often i)een performed with Handel's original instrumentation. 

7 The concluding Harabande of this Suite was not completed. 

B Hftssler played a concerto of Mozart's at his concert in London, 
May 30, 170*2. Bee Pohl's Haydn in London, pt. 2, p. 200. 

• In a series of articles In the A.M./j. (1797-1802), subsequently 
reprinted in his Fdr Freunde der Tonkumt. Unfortunately Bootdit4 
was a bom roioaucer, and must be read with caution. 
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restoration to life of his teacher, the great Bach 
himself. In return he made the choir of the 
Thomas-school sing Bach’s 8-part motet ‘ Singet 
dem Herrn,’ at which Mozart exclaimed with 
delight, ‘ Hero is something from which one 
may still learn,’ and having secured the parts of 
the other motets (no score being at hand), 
spread them out before him, and became ab- 
sorbed in study. 

On their arrival in Berlin the travellers went 
straight to Potsdam, where Prince Lichnowsky 
presented Mozart to the King, who had been 
anxiously expecting him. Frederick William 
11. was musical, played the violoncello well (he 
was a pupil of the older Duport), and had a well- 
selected or(:hestra. The opera was conducted 
by Reichardt, and the concerts by Duport. 
The King’s favourable anticipations were fully 
realised in Mozart, but Reichardt and Duport 
were set against him by his candidly replying 
to the King’s question, what he thought of the 
band, ‘ It contains great virtuosi, but if the 
gentlemen wt)uld play together, they would 
make a better effect.’ 

On May 8 Mozart returned for a while to 
Leipzig, where, on the 12th, he gave a public 
concert. The programme consisted entirely of 
his own unpublished compositions, and at the 
close he improvised by general r(‘quest ; but 
the audience was a scanty one. For Engel, the 
court- organist, he composed a charming little 
giguo for pianoforte (K. 574). Returning to 
Berlin on May 19, he rushed to the theatre, 
where his ‘ Entfiihrung ’ was being performed, 
and taking a seat near the orchestra, made 
observations in a half-audible tone ; the second 
violins, however, playing 1) sharp instead of D, 
ho called out, ‘ (^)nfound it, do take 1) ! ’ and 
was recognised imnuMliately. He was much 
pleased to meet his pupil Hummel, who only 
became aware while playing of his master’s 
presence at his coiu’crf. This time Mozart 
played before the Queen, but gave no public 
performance. The King sent him 100 Fried- 
richs d’or, and asked him to compose some 
quartets for him. As to the pecuniary results 
of the tour, Mozart wrote laconically to his wife, 
‘ On my return you must be glad to have me, 
and not think about money.’ The story goes 
that before Mozart left I\:)t8dam the King 
offered him the post of Kapellmeister at a salary 
of 3000 thalers (about £600), but that the com- 
poser refused the offer, replying with emotion : 
‘ How could I desert my good Emperor.* There 
is, however, every ground for believing that 
this story is a pure invention.^ The musical 
outcome of the tour was even slighter. Apart 
from the little gigue already mentioned the only 
work which Mozart composed during his visit 
was the PF. variations on a theme by M. 
Duport (K. 573). Ho started on his homeward 
journey on May 28, and passing through Dres- 

1 See Abert, 1. 1004, 1000. 


den and Prague, reached Vienna on June 4, 
1780. He sot to work immediately on the first 
quartet (K. 575) for the King of Prussia, and 
received a kind letter of thanks, with a gold 
snuff-box and a second 100 Friedrichs d’or. 
The two others (K. 689, 590) followed in May 
and June 1790. 

His position still continued a most melan- 
choly one, his wife’s constant illnesses adding to 
his expenses. Again he applies to his friend 
and brother Freemason, Puchberg, ‘ for im- 
mediate assistance. I am still most unfortun- 
ate ! Always hovering between hope and 
anxiety !* On Aug. 29 ‘ Figaro ’ was revived * 
after a long interval, and it was no doubt the 
success of the revival that induced the Emperor 
to order a new opera, for which Da Ponte again 
furnished the libretto (said to have been founded 
on recent occurrences in Vienna). This was the 
opera-buffa ‘ Cosi fan tutte ’ (K. 588), produced 
Jan. 26, 1790, but soon interrupted by the Em- 
peror’s serious illness, terminating in death on 
Feb. 20. Musicians had little to expect from 
his successor, Leopold II., and there was no 
break in the clouds whicjh overshadowed poor 
Mozart. The rough draft is still preserved of 
an application for the post of second Kapell- 
meister, but ho did not obtain it. The magis- 
trate did indeed grant (May 9, 1791 ) his request 
to be appointed assistant, ‘ without pay for the 
present,’ to the cathedral Kapellmeister, which 
gave him the right to succeed to this lucrative 
post on the death of Hoffmann the Kapell- 
meister, but Hoffmann outlived him. 

The coronation of the Emperor Leopold at 
Frankfort on Oct. 9 was the occasion of his last 
artistic tour. Having pawned his plate to pro- 
cure funds, ho started on Sept. 23, and after a 
journey of six days arrived in the ancient Heich- 
stadt. He gave a concert on Oct. 15, in the 
Stadttheater, the programme consisting entirely 
of his ow^n compositions. On the return 
journey he visited Mainz, Mannheim and 
Munich. At Munich, at the Elector’s request, 
he played at a court concert given in honoui of 
the King of Naples. Ho had not boon invited 
to play before the latter in Vienna, and he wrote 
to his wife with some bitterness, ‘ It sounds 
well for the court of Vienna, that members of 
their own family should hear me for the first 
time at a foreign court ! ’ Soon after his return 
to Vienna, Mozart had to take leave of his best 
friend, for Salomon, the impresario, had come in 
person to carry Haydn off to London,® With a 
heavy heart ho said good-bye to the only artist 
who understood him thoroughly, and honestly 
wished to see him prosper. They were never to 
meet again. 

The year 1790 was a critical period in Mozart’s 
life. The previous nine years, with all their 
hardships, had been for him one prolonged 

> Mozart composed a new air (K. 677> for Mile. Fenrarese del 
Bene. 

• He made preliminary oflere of a similar kind to Moaart. 
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spell of creative activity, during which he had 
written nearly 200 compositions of the most 
varied character. It has not been possible to 
mention more than a few of these in the course 
of the preceding narrative ; of the remainder 
the following are, perhaps, the most important : 
the great series of PF. concertos (K. 413-415, 
449-451, 453, 456, 459, 466, 467, 482, 488, 491, 
503, 537) ; two symphonies, in C (K. 425) and 
in D (K. 504) ; two serenades (K. 361, 376) ; 
two string quintets, in C (K. 615) and G min. 
(K. 616) ; the serenade for strings in G (‘ Fine 
kleine Nachtmusik,’ K. 625) ; a ‘ musical joke * 
for strings and two horns (K. 622) ; the quintet 
for PF. and wind (K. 462) ; two PF. quartets 
(K. 478, 493) ; a string quartet in D (K. 499) ; 
the divertimento for string trio (K. 663) ; 
the clarinet trio (K. 498) and quintet (K. 681) ; 
the PF. trio in E (K. 642) ; the violin sonatas in 
Bb (K. 454) and A (K. 526) ; the sonata for two 
PF. (K. 448) ; of other PF. works the duet in 
F (K. 497), the sonatas in C minor (K. 467), 
with the fantasia (K. 475) afterwards associated 
with it, and in D (K. 576), the allegro and 
andante in F (K. 533), an adagio (K. 640), a 
rondo (K. 511), and two sets of variations 
(K. 456, 460) ; the aria for soprano * Bella mia 
fiamma ’ (K. 528) ; and, last but not least, the 
song ‘ Das Veilohen * (K. 476). Towards the 
end of 1789 the strain seems already to have 
begun to tell, and in 1790 there is a marked fall- 
ing off in the number of Mozart’s compositions, 
the most important work, apart from ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte,’ which was mainly written in 1789, being 
the quintet in D (K. 593), which was comi>leted 
in December. In 1791 Mozart’s affairs were, if 
anything, worse than ever, but he seems to have 
spurred himself to a final effort, with the result 
that the last year of his life is one of the most 
prolific periods in his whole career, and music- 
ally one of the most interesting. Apart from his 
last two operas and the Requiem, he wrote the 
string quintet in Eb (K. 614) ; adagios for two 
basset-homs and bassoon (K. 410) and for two 
clarinets and three bassoons (K. 411) ; an 
adagio and rondo for harmonika, flute, oboe, 
violin and violoncello (K. 617) ; an adagio for 
harmonika solo (K. 356) ; three compositions 
for a mechanical organ (K. 594, 608, 616) ; his 
last PF. concerto (K. 596) ; the clarinet con- 
certo (K. 622) ; a set of PF. variations (K. 613) 
and a minuet for PF. (K. 355) ; three lieder 
(K. 596-698) ; a bass air with obbligato double- 
bass and orchestra (K. 612) ; two masonic can- 
tatas (K. 619, 623) ; the beautiful motet ‘ Ave 
verum corpus * (K. 618), and a few compositions 
of less importance, including the inevitable 
dance music for the court. 

In March, Schikaneder, the Salzburg ac- 
quaintance of 1780, now manager of a little 
theatre in the grounds of Prince Starhemberg’s 
house in the suburb of Wieden, invited Mozart 
to compose a magic opera to a libretto he had 


himself written. Mozart, after some hesitation 
as to his fitness for the task, finally agreed, and 
set to work on the score, the greater part of 
which was written in a little pavilion ^ near the 
theatre, and in a summer-house in the little 
village of Josefsdorf, on the Kahlenberg, close 
to Vienna. To keep him in good humour, 
Schikaneder provided him with wine and amu sing 
society — his enjoyment of which good things, 
grossly exaggerated, has tended more than any- 
thing to throw discredit upon his character. 

In July, while hard at work, he received a 
visit from a stranger, who, enjoining secrecy, 
commissioned him to write a Requiem for an un- 
known individual.* The price (50, or, according 
to some, 100 ducats) was fixed, and Mozart set 
to work with the more ardour in that he had com- 
posed no church music since the Mass of 1783. 
But once more he was interrupted, this time by 
an urgent invitation from the Estates of Bohemia 
to compose an opera for the approaching coron- 
ation of Leopold II. at Prague. Mozart was on 
the point of stepping into the travelling carriage 
when the mysterious messenger suddenly stood 
before him, and asked what had become of the 
Requiem. Touched and distressed by the ques- 
tion, Mozart assured the man that he would dc 
his best on his return ; and so saying, departed 
with his pupil Siissmayer. He worked hard at 
the opera during the journey, Bussmayer filling 
in the recitative secco. The coronation took 
place on Sept. 6, and * La clemenza di Tito * 
(K. 621) was performed the same evening in the 
National Theatre, in presence of their Majesties 
and a select audience, who were too much ab- 
sorbed by the occurrences of the day to pay 
great attention to the opera. Indeed, the Em- 
press is said to have made very disparaging 
remarks on the ‘ porcheria ’ of German music. 
Mozart, who was not well when he came to 
Prague, suffered severely from the strain, but 
he spent a few pleasant hours with his friends, 
and parted from them with tears. 

Disappointed and suffering he reached home 
in the middle of September, and at once set to 
work with energy at Schikaneder’s opera. The 
overture and introductory march to the second 
act were finished Sept. 28, and two days later, 
on the 30th, the ‘ Zauberflote * (K. 620) was 
given for the first time. Mozart conducted at 
the piano, Siissmayer turned over for him, and 
Henneberg, who had conducted the rehearsals, 
played the bells. It was coldly received at the 
outset, and at the end of the first act Mozart, 
looking pale and agitated, went on the stage to 
Schikaneder, who endeavoured to comfort him.® 

* Now on the Kapiusinerborg In Salzburg, a gift from Prince 
Btarhemberg. 

• Proved after hie death to have been Count Waleegg, an amateur 
anzioue to be thought a great comnoner. who really had the Bequlem 
performed under his own name. The mesaenger wae hla ateward 
Lev'tgeb. 

« Schenk, in his MB. autobiography, tells how he had a place in the 
orchestra at the first performance, and was so enchanted with the 
overtur* that he crept up to the conductor's chair, seized Mozart’s 
hand and kissed it. Mozart, putting out his right hand, looked 
kindly at him, and stroked bis obeek. 
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The audience recovered from their coldness so 
far as to call for Mozart at the close, but he was 
with difficulty persuaded to appear before the 
curtain. The interest in the opera increased, 
however, with each representation, and soon 
the ‘ Zauberfloto ’ was as great a ‘ draw * as 
Schikaneder could desire. 

Mozart now hoped to be able to devote his 
w'hole time to the Requiem, but his late exer- 
tions and excitement had proved too much for 
him, sorely tried as he was in other respects. 
Fainting fits came on, and ho fell into a state 
of deep depression.^ His wife tried in vain to 
raise his spirits. During a drive in the Prater, 
he suddenly began to talk of death, and said 
with tears in his eyes that he w^as writing the 
Requiem for himself. ‘ I feel certain,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ that I shall not be here long ; some 
one has poisoned me, I am convinced. I cannot 
shake off the idea.’ * By the advice of his 
physicians, his terrified wife took the score 
away from him, and ho rallied sufficiently to 
compose on Nov. 16 a cantata (K. 623) for his 
Lodge to words by Schikaneder. Ho oven 
conducted the performance himself ; but the 
improvement was of short duration, and he 
took to his bed. Now, when it was too late, 
favourable prosjx^cts opened before him. He 
w^as informed that some of the nobility of 
Hungary had clubbed together to guarantee 
him a yearly sum, and at the same time a 
subscription was got up in Amsterdam, for 
which he was to furnish compositions to become 
the property of the subscTibers. When the 
hour for the theatre arrived, ho would follow 
in imagination tlu* performance of the ‘ Zauber- 
flotc,’ and the Requiem continued to occupy 
his mind. On Dec. 4 ho had the score brought 
to him in bod, and tried a passage, singing the 
alto himself, w’hile his brother-in-law Hofer took 
the tenor, and ISchack and Gcrl from the theatre 
the soprano and bass. When they got to the 
first few bars of the Lacrimosa, it suddenly 
came home to him that he should never finish 
it, and he burst out crying, and put away the 
score. In the evening Siissmayer came in, and 
he gave him some directions about the Requiem, 
with which his thoughts seemed constantly 
occupied, for even w’hile dozing ho puffed out 
his cheeks as if trying to imitate the drums. 
Towards midnight he suddenly sat up with his 
eyes fixed ; then he turned his head on one 
Ride, and appeared to fall asleep. By one 
o’clock in the morning of Deo. 6, 1791, his 
spirit had fled. He died of malignant typhus 

1 A note (Jahn, 111. 368) to some unknown person (? Da Ponte) 
strikingly conflrms this. 

* It is notorious that Salieri was very much suspected, but he 
mdismantlv reoudlated the accusation. His own words (reported 
hy Nienietschek, p. 81) prove that he was not displeased at Mozart’s 
death : * It Is Indeed a nity to lose so great a genius, but hla death 
Is a good thing for us. If ha had lived longer not a soul would have 
given us a bit of tread for ottr compositions.’ The answer given to 
the accusation by Balleii’s friend. BLapellmeister Bchwanenberg, was, 
to say the least of it, remarkable : ' Faazi I non ha fatto nlente per 
nierltar un tal onore.’ (Oeese I what has he done to deserve so 
J^t an honour ?) This legend is the subiect of a powerful little 
wetoh by Poushkln which was set to musLo by fitauky-K.oxaakOT. 


fever.® At three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
6th his body was removed to St. Stephen’s * ; 
the service was held in the open air, as was the 
custom with the poorest class of funeral, and 
van Swieten, Siissmayer, Salieri, Deinor, Roser 
and Orsler stood round the bier. They followed 
as far as the city gates, and then turned back, 
as a violent storm was raging, and the hearse 
went its way, unaccompanied, to the church- 
yard of St. Marx. Thus, without a note of 
music, forsaken by all ho held dear, the remains 
of this prince of harmony were committed to 
the earth — not even in a grave of his own, but 
in the common paupers’ grave.** 

c. F. p. ; addns. w. h. h^. 
The whole rev. with further addns. by o. B. o. 


Pebsonalia and Portraits. — Mozart was 
short, but slim and well-proportioned, with 
small feet and good hands. As a young man 
he was thin, and it was then that the pro- 
minence of his nose was most noticeable ; later 
in life he became much stouter. His head was 
somewhat large in proportion to his body, and 
he had a profusion of fine hair, of which he was 
rather vain. His large blue eyes were well- 
formed, with fine eyebrows and liishes, but as 
a rule they looked languid, and his gaze was 
restless and absent. His general appearance 
wa.s perhaps somewhat insignificant, and it was 
partly for this reason, no doubt, that he was 
very particular about his clothes, and wore a 
good deal of embroidery and jewellery. When 
playing, however, his appearance was com- 
pletely different. His countenance changed, 
his eye settled at once into a steady calm 
gaze, and every movement of his muscles 
conveyed the sentiment expressed in his 
playing. 

Of the numerous portraits that tradition has 
associated with Mozart’s name only a few are 
of indisputable authenticity. These, together 
with one or two which are probably though not 
certainly genuine, are set out in the following 
list®: 


* Thf official certificate gives * eia bltziges Prleseifieber ’ as the 
cause of death, and Schiedermair (p. 469) quotes a remarkable 
passage from an unpublished dlatv by Karl Bursy whirh seems to 
support this diagnosis. Dr. J. Barraud, however, in his study 
D 0 etf mart Mozart t {Chroni^ue medical*, 1905 ; reprinted in 
bis Promonado d’un mddoein d traimr* I'hittoire. 1906) unhesitatingly 
re}ects it. His opinion is that Mozart’s death was the result of a 
complete collapse of the system, brought on by protontced overwork, 
and culminating in some kind of nephritis. There is no ground 
for the oft-repeated assertion that Mozart died of consumption. 

* Rauhenstelugasse, on the site of the present Ualvan’sche 
Ch»baude, in the vestibule of which the builder has placed a bust of 
Mozart. 

* By van Swieten’s orders the strictest economy was obswved 
In the funeral arrangements. The site of the actual grave was soon 
forgotten ; but the city of Vienna erected on the probable iT>ot a 
handsome monument by Hans Gasser, solemnly unveiled on the 
anniversary of Mozart’s death. Dec. 6, 1859. 

* For further Information see vol. 11. of Dr. Sehurig’s biographv 
(2Dd ed.). pp. 44i-r>?. the same author's Ltopzdd Motart : JteitMmf- 
eoirhnungon, pp. 83-97, and two excellent papers by K. Speyer, one 
(‘ Mozart at tne National Gallery ’) In the BurlinyUm Mtufoiino 
for Mar. 1916, and the other (‘ Some Notes ou the Iconography of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart ’) in the Mutieal Quarterly for Apr. 
1919. Ae detailed article bv Emil Vogel In the JaArA der Muslkbibl. 
Pelere fUr J899 is still of value. With the exception of No. 6, all the 

S rtraitB here mentioned are reproduced In Schurig’s biography, and 
e majority of them in the 6th vol. of L. Bohiedennalr^s ed. of ths 
leders. 
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1. 1762. An oil-painting, by an unknown artist, 
representing the composer in the Archduke Maxi- 
milian’s goid-laccd suit, given him by the Empress. 
This now hangs in the Mozart Museum. 

2. 1703. A small family picture in water-colour 
painted by Carmontelle in Paris. Mozart is seated 
at the harpsichord, presumably accompanying his 
sister, who is singing. Leopold stands behind his 
son with his violin, possibly playing an obbligato 
accompaniment. The picture is preserved in several 
replicas, one of wiiich is now in the National Gallery.^ 
It w'as engraved by Dclafosse,* and has been frequently 
reproduced since. 

3. 1763 or 1706. An oil-painting by M. B. Ollivier, 
now' hanging in the Louvre. It represents a tea-party 
in Prince (Conti’s salon, with Mozart — ^a very tiny 
figure — splaying at the liarpsichord. 

4. 1764-65 ? A portrait of the young Mozart with 
a bird’s nest in his hand, possibly by Zoffany and 
painted during the Mozarts’ visit to London, as 
Zoffany’s name is mentioned in Leopold Mozart’s 
diary among the nohibilities whose aoquainhince he 
made there. The portrait, wdiich was formerly in 
an English collection, w'as acquired in 1924 by the 
Salzburg Mozart-Gemeindc. 

5. 1770. A portrait painted at Verona, now in 
the possession of Dr. K. Kupehvieser of Lunz. (See 
PLATE LI.) Leopold Mozart mentions ‘Sgr. Cig- 
naroli, Pittore* in the list of his acquaintance at 
Verona, The portrait is generally ascribed to one of 
several painters of that name. 

6. 1770. A portrait-group by an unknowm artist, 
painted on the occasion of Mozart’s reception into the 
Accademia Eilarinonica of Bologna (Oct. 9, 1770). The 
composer is showm exhibiting a contrapuntal exercise 
to a nobleman (Count Baldassare Carrati?) in the 
presence of a tliird person in clerical dress (Petronio 
Lanzi?, the Karadlmeistcr of the Academy). This 
picture remained unknown until 1925, when it was 
discovered in the shop of a dealer at Bologna, among 
a number of canvases purchased from the Municipality, 
and said to have been formerly in the possession of the 
Liceo Musicale.’ 

7. 1771? A three-quarter length oil-painting, 
by an unknown artist, representing Wolfgang 
wearing his diamond ring. This portrait, which has 
been in the possession of the Salzburg family of 
Helmrelch von Bninfeld ever since Mozart’s own 
day, is said to Iiave been painted in Salzburg in 1771.* 

8. 1773 ? An ivory miniature, formerly in the 
possession of Mozart’s sister. It was po.ssibly 
painted by Martin Knoller, who is mentioned by 
Mozart in a letter dated Feb. 20, 1773, during the 
composer’s stay in Milan. 

9. 1777. A portrait in oils representing Mozart 
as a ‘ Knight of the Golden Spur,’ The original, 
which was painted at Bologna, has disappeared, but 
the Liceo Music^le possesses a copy made at Salzburg 
for the Padre Martini. 

10. 1777. An ivory miniature, painted in Mann- 
heim in Nov. 1777 and presented by Mozart to his 
cousin Marie Anna Thekia Mozart Ghe ‘ Basle ’ of 
his letters). It is now in the possession of Frau 
Justizrat Marie Vogel of Regensburg. 

11. 1780. A family groui> painted by ,T. N. della 
Croce at Salzburg in the autumn of 1780 and now 
in the Mozart Museum. The picture shows Wolfgang 
and Marianne playing a duet upon the harpsichord. 
The father is seated at the aide of the instrument, and 
the mother’s portrait hangs on the wall, 

12. 1786. An engraving by G. A. Sasso after a 
drawing by G. B. Bosio. The original has not been 
preserved. Mozart is seated at the harpsichord, 
on the tbp of which lies a score of ‘Figaro.’ The 
portrait, which is certainly not flattering, bears every 
sign of having been done from the life. 

13. 1788. The profile by Leonard Posch, the 
best-known of all portraits of the composer. This 
has been preserved in many forms, the relation of 


1 Reproduced In the Burlinffton Magazine, Mar. 1918. Another 
ifl preserved In the Mas<le ('hantlllr, and there are at least two 
versions in private collections in England. 

* It is carious that I^eopold Mozart in a letter dated Apr. 1. 1704, 
explicitly states that the portrait was being engraved ny * M. de 
Mechel ’ (Christian von Mechel, 1736 -1813). 

> See the articles by H. Pruni^res (Sev. tnueieale, Oct. 1925) and 
by R. Schade (Die Mueik, Feb. 1926). Both are accompanied by 
reproductions of the picture. 

4 Dr. Bchurig prefers to date it about 1774, but does not give bis 
’easons. In 1926 it was acquired for the Mozart Museum. 


which to one another has only recently been estab- 
lished.* There are two main types. In the first 
the head and neck only arc shown ; the hair falls in 
loose curls, and there is no indication of any clothing. 
The second shows the complete bust ; the hair is 
dressed in the typical Mozartian manner and the 
composer is wearing a cloak. The original of the 
first type is undoubtedly a wax-relief now in the 
Mozart Museum at Salzburg. It bears the artist’s 
signature on the back and is dated 1 788. In 1820 it 
was presented by him to the composer’s son Franz 
Xaver Wolfgang, who ultimately presented it to 
the Museum. Posch seems also to have made a 
number of plaster copies of it, one of which is n(^w 
in the possession of I'Yaulein llildegard Lchnert of 
Berlin. The sceond type represents a later and more 
realistic treatment of the same portrait, possibly 
undertaken at the request of Mozart’s friends. The 
original, which was in a mixture of plaster and wax, 
has now disappeared. It was formerly in the posses- 
sion of the sculptor (’. Waschmann, who took a 
bronze cast from it in 1904, which is now in the 
Department of Coins and Medals of the National 
Museum at Vienna. I'liis version has been preserved 
in two other forms which may both have been the 
work of Posch himself : in a box-wood relief, and 
on a belt -clasp, said to have bekmged formerly to 
the composer’s wife. Both are now in the Mozart 
Museum. The well-known engravings by J. G. 
Mansfeld (during Mozart’s lifetime) and by A. Kohl 
(1793) were also based on this second type. 

14. 1789, A portrait in silver-point by Dora 
Stock, the sist<‘r-in-law’ of Kiirner and friend of 
Schiller, drawn during Mozart’s short stay in Dresden 
in 1789, and now in the MiisikbibJiothek Peters at 
Leipzig. Artistically this is the finest of ail the 
portraits. 

15. 1791 ? An unfinished portrait by Lange, 
Mozart’s brother-in-law, now in the Mozart Museum. 
Mozart is shown, seated at the piano, apparently 
absorbed in improvisation. The date of this picture 
has been the subject of much discussion.* Tradition 
associates it witli tlie last year of the composer’s life, 
possibly on account of its unfinished character. 
Some writers, on th<^ other hand, maintain that it 
W'as the original of one of a pair of miniatures (now 
lost, but preserved in tl)c form of lithograph illustra- 
tions to Nissen’s biograi)f)y) which Mozart sent to 
his father in 1783. Tliis, however, is a pure assump- 
tion, and in the absence of definite information the 
later date, whi(‘h the character of the portrait seems 
to support, may bo acc’cpted. 

These are the only portraits of Mozart the creden- 
tials of which can lu* considered satisfactory.’ Of 
the doubtful or unautlMUiticated i)ortraits the best- 
known are those as(Tibed to T. Helbling, A. de 
Saint-Aubin, P. Battoni, Greuze and ’fischbein. 
Full particulars of these and of numenuis other 
portraits will be found in tlie literature referred t«> 
above. 

Mozart was fond of active oxen;iso, which was 
the more necessary as ho suffered materially in 
health from his habit of working far into the 
night. At one time he took a regular morning 
ride, but had to give it up, not being able to 
conquer his nervousness. It was replaced by 
billiards and skittles, his fondness for which 
we have already mentioned. He oven had a 
bilhard- table in his own house : * Many and 
many a game have I played with him,’ says 
Kelly, ‘ but always came off second best.’ 
When no one else was there ho would play with 

* By R. LewickI, in two papern in the Zeiteehrtft filr 
vUeeneehaft, 19J19-1J)20. See also a n»t« In th« Mozarteume 
Mltteilungen tor Feb.-May 1921. 

® See eapecially the article by E. Speyer In the Musical Quarterly 
lor Apr. 1919 where a good caae i« maae out for tin* lat.(»c date, 

7 While Mozart lay on hla death-bed ('ount Deym, for whoae 
mechanica] clock ho had written one or two ijlecea, took a death- 
maak, and with ita aid constructed a wax figure which he dresaed 
in the composer’s clothes and exhibited in bin gallery. The mask, 
or at least a copy of It, remained In the widow’s possession, until 
she smashed It one day while cleaning. She is said to have re- 
marked that * she was glad that that was the end of the hateful old 
thing.’ (Schurtg, A. Mozart, p. 92, Oonetanze Mozart, p. 26 ; L* 
Nohl, Mozart naeh ds" BehUdzrungen seiner Zeitgenossen, p. 898.) 
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From a painting by an unknown artist, in the collection of the late Dr. Karl Kupelwieser 
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his wife, or even by himself. His favourite 
amusement of all, however, was dancing, for 
which Vienna afforded ample opportunities. 
This, too, Kelly mentions (i. 22()) : ‘Mmo. 
Mozart told mo that, great as his genius was, 
ho was an enthusiast for dancing, and often 
said that his taste lay in that art, rather than 
in music.* 

In society Mozart found amusement of the 
highest kind, and inspiration, as well as affection 
and true sympathy. No house offered him so 
much of those as that of Countess Thun, whom 
he described as ‘ the most charming and 
attractive lady I have ever seciii.* Other 
associates were the Countess’s son-in-law and 
Mozart’s pupil Prince Karl Lichnowsky, Hof- 
rath von Horn. Baron Otto von Gemmingen, 
Hofrath von Spielmann, Prince Kaunitz, Count 
Cobcnzl, Field - Marshal Haddik, Goheirarath 
von K(*es, who had weekly orchestral concerts 
at his house, the botanist Jacquin and his son 
and daughter. Count Hatzfeld, an intimate 
friend who [jlayed in his quartets, Kaufmann 
Bridi, a good teiior w’ho sang in ‘ Idomoneo,* 
the families Greiner, Martinez and Ployer, all 
of whom had constant music, and the Baron 
van Swieten, w'ho kindled his enthusiasm for 
th(i works of Bach and Handel. Another great 
admirer of his was Barisaiii tfie physician, ‘ that 
noble man, my best and dearest friend, who 
saved my life ’ (when seriously ill in 1784), and 
whose unexp(‘ct.ed death in 1787 w'as a great 
shock to him. It is easy to imagine how' grate- 
fully tlm composer enjoyed the refreshment of 
social intercours(5 after long hours of solitary 
creative work. On such occasions he. w'as full 
of fun, ready at a moment’s notice to pour out 
a stream of doggerel rhymes or irresistibly droll 
remarks ; in short, he w as a frank, open-hearted 
child, wdiom it w'as almost impossible to identify 
with Mozart the great artist. His broth(*r-in- 
law Lang(‘ ^ says that he w'as never so unlike a 
‘ great man ’ as when ho was occupied with 
some important work. 

It has been reiterated ad nauseam that Mozart 
was a drunkard, w hose indulgence in this and 
cognate vices brought him to an early grave, ^ 
but that such a charge w^as totally unfounded 
no one who has studi<ul hi.s life can doubt for a 
moment. That, like other p(K)ple, ho enjoyed 
a good glass of wine nobody can deny, but his 
laborious life and the prodigious number of his 
compositions convincingly prove that ho w^as 
never given to excess. Tliose who accused him 
of intemperance also magnified his debts tenfold 
when ho died, and thus inflicted grievous injury 
on his widow.® These ‘ friends * propagated 
the worst reports as to his domestic affairs and 
constant embarrassments. Undoubtedly his 

1 Sh)ffraphi« de$ Joteph Lange k. k. Eofsehauspiehrt (Vienna, 

1804. p. 172), 

2 C'umpare SchUchteRroH's Nekrolog • Arnnld’a language is even 
■worae {MozarVe Gei$t, p. 06). 

* His association with Suhlkaneder gave some colour to the 
reports. Hummel protested vehemently against suoh aocusa U oas. 


wife was a bad manager, and this was a serious 
defect in a household which only acquired a 
regular income (800 fl., about £80 !) in 1788, and 
whose resources before and after that time were 
most irregular. Her constant illnesses, too, w ere 
a great additional burden. Though naturally 
unfitted for anything of the kind, Mozart made 
many serious attempts to regulate his expenses, 
and would every now and then keep strict 
accoiuits of income and expenditure, but these 
good resolutions did not last.* In most cases 
he was led astray by sheer good-nature, as he 
never could refuse any one in need. His kind- 
ness was grievously abused by false friends, 
whose acquaintance was damaging to his char- 
acter, but he never learned prudence. The 
worst offender in this respect w^as Stadler, the 
eminent clarinet-player, who often dined at his 
table, and repeatedly wheedled money out of 
him under pretext of poverty. After all that 
had passed, Mozart composed a concerto (K . 622) 
for Stadler’s tour, finishing it two days only 
before the production of the ‘ Zauberfldte,* 
when he was, of course, particularly hard 
pressed. 

Mozart was brought up by his father as a 
pious Catholic, and although subsequently, 
wlien he became interested in freemasonry, lie 
found himself drifting further and further away 
from strict orthodoxy, he never definitely 
broke with the Church. The peculiar tone — 
there is more than a trace of mj'stieism in it 
— w'hieh his religious opinions took on in his 
later years comes out clearly in a letter which 
he wrote to his father in Apr. 1787, when 
Leopold W'as already lying on his death -bed. 
‘As death,’ ho writes, ‘is, strictly speaking, 
the true end and aim of our lives, 1 have for 
the last two years made myself so well ac- 
quainted with this true, best friend of mankind, 
that his imago no longer terrifies, but calms 
and consoles me. And 1 thank God for giving 
me the opportunity (you know’ w'hat I mean ^) 
of learning to look upon death as the key 
which unlocks the gate of true bliss. I nt'ver 
he down to rest without thinking that, young 
as I am, before the dawm of another day 1 may 
be no more ; and yet nobody who knows me 
would call mo morose and discontented. For 
this blessing I thank my Oeator every day, and 
wish from my heart that I (^ould share it with 
all my follow-men.* The best commentary on 
this passage is Mozart’s own ‘ Maurerische 
Trauormusik,’ written some two years before. 


A few words on various aspects of Mozart’s 
life as an artist may servo as a suitable tran- 
sition to a discussion of his music. First, os to 
his methods of composition. There can be no 

* In one of Ihene orderly flta he hegan (1781) a thematic rejflster 
of all his compositions as they were completed, and contlnueil the 
practice up to a short time before hla death. This Invaluable 
document was first published by Audr^ in 18U5 (revised ed. 1828). 

* A reference to toe doctrine of the IfreemaBone. 
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doubt that with Mozart the creative process 
was to a very large extent completed before he 
put pen to paper. The work of recording his 
ideas was in the main a purely mechanical 
task, and one that he always tried to postpone 
to the very last moment. But his thoughts 
were always occupied with music. ‘ You 
know,’ he wrote to his father, ‘ that I am, so to 
speak, swallowed up in music, that I am busy 
with it all day — speculating, studying, con- 
sidering.* Many works which seemed to be 
thrown off on the spur of the moment may thus 
have been the fruit of long meditation : the 
rapidity with which he committed them to 
paper, often in the intervals of playing billiards 
or skittles, must not be taken to imply a care- 
less and light-hearted attitude towards his art. 
His handwriting was always, even when he was 
most hurried, beautifully neat and clear, and 
he very rarely found it necessary to make any 
alterations and erasures. Several manuscripts 
have, however, been preserved which show 
that he occasionally made preliminary sketches 
for passages which presented some special 
difficulty. 

As a performer Mozart distinguished himself 
as a virtuoso on the pianoforte, organ and 
violin ; the viola, which he preferred to the 
violin in later life, he played only when ho 
took part in chamber music with his friends. 
As a pianist he impressed his contemporaries 
above aU by his marvellous gift of extemporisa- 
tion. * If 1 might have the fulfilment of one 
wish on earth,’ said his biographer Nie- 
metschek, ‘ it would be to hear Mozart im- 
provise once more on the piano ; those who 
never heard him cannot have the faintest idea 
what it was.’ The qualities in performance on 
which he laid the greatest stress were a singing 
tone, a quiet steady hand, a strict sense of 
time, and a smoothness of execution that made 
rapid passage- work ‘ flow like oil.’ 

As a teacher of music Mozart was never in 
very great request. Such men as Steffan, 
Kozeluch and Righini had a far larger number 
of pupils. Mozart, it is true, hated the work, 
but poverty often drove him to it, and from 
1778 till the end of his life he was scarcely ever 
free from the necessity of giving lessons, either 
in clavier-playing or in composition. When 
he found pupils who could really profit by his 
instruction he spared no pains, although even 
with them he was never methodical enough to 
make an ideal teacher. When Hummel came 
to him in 1787 he took him into his house in 
order to bo able to supervise his instruction 
more thoroughly, but, as it turned out, his 
lessons were extremely irregular, and the less 
tangible influences of daily intercourse with 
the master were probably of more value to him 
than any special tuition that he received. 
Thomas Attwood, who came to him from Italy 
in Aug. 1785 to study composition and, accord- 


ing to Kelly, became his favourite pupil, used 
to say that Mozart ‘ would at any time rather 
play a game of billiards with him than give 
him a lesson.’ Kelly himself, who had some 
talent for song-writing, wished to have some 
instruction from Mozart in composition, but 
the latter dissuaded him from it, on the ground 
that it was too late for technical training to do 
him anything but harm.* Mozart also gave 
lessons in composition to a niece of his friend 
the Abb6 Stadler. The music book in which 
she worked her exercises is still preserved in 
the Nationalbibliothek at Vienna, and is 
interesting as showing how strictly Mozart 
kept to the orthodox ‘ theory ’ of the day, 
however much he may have seasoned its 
exposition with characteristic jokes and playful 
remarks.® His pianoforte pupils were more 
numerous, and included several ladies, some of 
them of high rank. Of the majority little is 
recorded except that they were Mozart’s pupils, 
and perhaps that recognition was all that they 
sought. Others, however, such as Franziska 
von Jacquin, Barbara Ployer, Josephine Aurn- 
hammor, and above all Frau von Trattnern, 
wife of the wealthy bookseller, possessed real 
talent, and some of the composer’s best music 
was written specially for them.* 

Mfsio 

Kochel’s catalogue of Mozart’s compositions 
records roughly some 600 authentic works that 
have been preserved, and a large number 
which, when ho compiled his list, were con- 
sidered to be of doubtful genuineness or were 
known only by name. Very few of these 
works wore printed in Mozart’s lifetime, 
although many were in circulation in manu- 
script copies. Practically the whole of this 
vast mass of music has, however, now been 
published in the standard edition of the 
master’s works issued by Breitkopf & Hartel. 
The following classified list, based on the 
catalogue of this edition, and providing a 
rough index to it, shows at a glance the number 
and variety of the works included. Wherever 
possible the year of composition has been 
added, as established by the latest research. 
In many cases, however, the dates given are 
conjectural only. 

J Reminitetnett, 1. 2‘28. ‘ Attwood la a younn man for whom 
I have a ainrere affertlon and esteem: he conducts himself with 
great propriety, and 1 feel much pleasure in telling you that he 
partakes more of my style than any scholar I ever had, and 1 
predict that he will prove a sound muHlclan.’ Mozart’s tuition was 
certainly the making of Attwood. in spite of two years’ study 
under Neapolitan masters he seems to have been amazingly ignorant 
when be came to Vienna. The exercises which he worked under 
Mozart have been preserved (they are at pre.sent in the possession 
of the reviser of this article) and show Uiat in spite of the composer’s 
dislike to teaching, he was ready to take great pains even over the 
mos^ elementary matters once he became interested in bis pupil. 

* Reminiteenreit, i. ?27. 

* This music book forms the main subject of an excellent mono- 
graph by Dr. R. Loch, W, A. Mozart als Theorntiktr (Vienna, 1018). 

* For Franziska von Jacquin he wrote the Clarinet Trio (K. 41)8) ; 
for Barbara Ployer, the Sonata for two pianos (K. 448) an»l two 
PF. concertos (Tv. 440, 463) ; for Josephine Aumhammer (presum- 
ably), the six violin sonatas which he dedicated to her (K. 870, 
290, 377-380) ; for Frau von Trattnern, the Fantasia and Sonata 
for PF. in C min. (K. 467. 476). about which h« is said to have 
written her two interesting letters, which have, imfortunately, die* 
appeared. 
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I. VOCAL 

Bbries 1. 16 Maanes : K. 49 In O (176ff), K. 66 in D min. (1769), 
K. 66 In 0 (1769), K. 139 in C min. (1772), K. 167 in C (1773), 

K. 192 In F (1774), K, 194 in D (1774), K. 220 in C (1775), K. 267 

in C (1770), K. 258 In C (1776), K. 269 In C (1776), K. 262 In O 
1J776), K. 276 in (1777), K. 317 In C (1779), K. 337 in O (1780). 
ISee also Ser. 24.] 

Seihks 2. 4 Litanies : K. 109 in Bb (1771). K. 126 In (1772), 
K. 196 in 1) (1774), K. 243 In (1776) ; 2 Vespers : K. 321 in C 
(1779), K. 339 in C (1780) ; 1 Dixit and Magnificat : K. 193 (1774). 

SKRiKS 8. 6 Kyrifts : K. 33 in V (1766), K. 89 in G (1770), 

K. 322 in Eft (1778 ?), K. 323 in C (unfinished, 1779 ?), K. 341 in 

I) min. (1781) ; 3 ‘ilcglna coeli's’ : K. 108 In C (1771), K. 127 in 
Bp (1772), K. 276 in U (J780) ; 6 Oflertfuies : K. 34 in F (1766), 
K. 72 in G (1771), K. 117 in (! (1770), K. 198 in P (of doubtful 
authenticity). K. 260 in D (1776), K. 277 In P (1777) ; and a number 
of smaller works fur the (.'hurch, the most impurt^t of which is 
the Motet ' Ave verum corpus * (K. 618, 1791). 

Beribs 4. A Passion Cantata (* Grabmusik.* K. 42, 1767) ; 
‘Die Maurerfreude,’ cantata (K. 471, 1786): ‘ Kine kleine 

Prclmn urer- Kant ate • (K. 623, 1791); ‘La Betulia liberata,' 
oratorio (K. 118, 1771) ; ' Da- Idde penltentc,’ cantata (K. 469, 1785). 

Behirh D. ‘ Die Bchuldigkelt des ersten Gebotes ‘ (K. 35, 1766), 
sacred Blngspicl in 3 parts (the first only by Mozart) ; * Apollo et 
Ilyacinthus,’ Latin comedy (K. 38, 1767) ; ‘ Bastien urul BasUenne,* 
German operetta, 1 act (K. 60, 1768); * La fiuta semplice,* opera* 
bulTa, 3 acts (K. 61, 1768) ; ‘ Mitridate, dl 1*001.0,* opera seria, 
3 acts (K. 87, 1770) ; ‘ Ascaulo in Alba,’ theatrical serenade, 2 acts 
(K. 11 1, 1771) ; ‘11 sugtio dl Bclplone,' dramatic serenade. 1 act 
(K. 126, 1772) : • Luclo Hilla, droinma per niusica,' 3 acts (K. 135, 
1772) ; ‘ La finta giardlnicra (Die G&rtiicrin aus Liebe),* opera* 
bulTa, 3 acta (K. 196, 1774); *11 re pastore,* dramatic cantata. 
2 a<-t8 (K. 20H, 1775) ; * Zalde,* German opera, 2 acts, unfinished 
(K. 344, 1779 ?): choruses and entr’actes to * Thanios, Konlg in 
Agvpien, beroisches Drama ' (K. 345, 1773, partly rcwTltten 
1779): * Idomeneo, It*' di ('reta, ossla Ilia ed Idamante,* opera- 
serta, 3 acts (K. 366, 1780-81) ; ' Die Entffihrung aus dem Herail, 
kfimlschcs Hingspiel, 3 acts (K. 384, 1782) ; ‘ Der Schau.spicl- 

ilirclvtor,’ comedy with music. 1 act (K. 486, 1786) ; ‘ nnzze dl 
Pigani,* opera-lmlTa, 4 acts (K. 492, 1786) ; * 11 dissoluto punito, 
ossia II Don Giovanni,' opera-buffa, 2 acts (K. 5*27, 1787); 'I’osi 
fan tutte,’ opera- bulTa, 2 ai-ts (K. 588, 1790); * La clemcnza di 
Tllo,’ opera-scrla, 2 act.s (K. 621. 1791) ; ‘ Die Zauberflote,’ German 
opera, 2 acts (K. 620. 1791). (Bee also Ber. 24.] 

Hbkibs 6. 46 airs, ducts, ter/eta end «iuartcts, with orchestral 

accom)>animent, of whii-h the most iinpoitant arc (1) for soprano 
solo : a scena * Ah. lo previdl ’ (K. 272, 1777), a recitative an*l aria 
‘ Alcandro h* confesso,' ‘ Non so donde vicne* (K. 294, 1778), a 
recitative and aila * Pop*ili dl Tessaglia ' (K. 316, 1779). a scena 
and aria ‘ Mia spiTanza,' ' Ah non sal qual pena * (K. 416, 1783), 
an aria * Vurrel splegarvl,* ‘Ah (’onte, partite* (K. 418, 1783), a 
scena and rondo ' t h’ io ml scordl,' * Non temer amatu bene,’ with 
PP. obbhgsto (K. 506, 178(5), and a si'cna * Ib'lht rnla fiamaia * 
(K. 6'28, 1787) ; (2) for alto : a recitative and ana * Ombra felloe,’ 
‘ lo tl lascio * (K. 255, 1776) ; (3) for tenor • the arias ‘ Be al labbro 
nilo ’ (K. ‘296. 1778) and * Per pleti, non ricercate ’ (K. 420, 1783), 
and the recitative and aria * Misero, o sogno ! ' (K. 431, 1783) ; and 
(4) lor bass : the recitatives and arias ‘ Cosi dunque tradisoi ’ (K. 43*2, 
1783) and ‘ Non so donde vieni * (K. 512, 1787), and the ariaa 
' Montre tl loscin, o figlia ’ (K. 513, 1787) and ‘ Rivolgcte a lui lo 
sguardo ' (K. 084, 1789). 

Bkhiks 7. 34 LIcdcr for solo »'oico with PP. accompaniment, of 

which the most important arc : ‘ An die lloffnung ' (K. 390, 1780), 

* Der Zauberer’ (K, 472. 1785), ‘Das Ycilrhen ‘ (K. 470, 1785), 
' Als I.utse die Briefe iliies ungetreuen l.lcbhabers verbaanne ' 
(K. 6*20, 1787), ’Das Lied der Treimung ’ (K. 519, 1787) and 

* Abondenipflndung ' (K. 523, 1787) ; a Masonic song * Zerfliesset 
heut', gelielite Brfider,* with chorus nn<l organ accompaniment 
(K. 4H3, 1785); a Masonic chorus, in three parts, with organ 
accompaniment (K. 484, J78.0) ; ' cine Llcine deutschc Kantate ' for 
solo voire ulth PP. acc*unpaniraent (K. 619, 1791) ; a comic terzet 
(Das Bandel) for soprano, tenor and baas (K. 441, 1783) ; and 21 
canons for 2 or more voices. 


II. INSTRUMENTAL 
(1.) OaciiKSTBAi. Works 

Brribb 8. 39 Symphonies : K. 16 in I',[? (1764), K. 17 in Bb 
11764), K. 19 In D (1765), K. 22 In (1765). K. 43 In F (1707), 
K. 45 ill D (1768), K. 48 In D (17(58), K. 73 In C (1771), K. 74 in O 
(1771), K. 84 in D (1770), K. 110 in G (1771), K. 112 In F (1771) 
K. 114 mA (1771), K. 1*24 In G (177*2), K. 1*28 in C (177*2), K. 1*29 
in G (1772), K. 130 in P (1772, K. 132 In Eb (1772), K. 133 in D 
(1772). K. 134 in A (1772), K. 162 in C (1773), K. 181 in D (1773). 
K. 182 in Bb (1773). K. 183 In G min. (1773-74). K. 184 in Eb 
(1773), K. 199 In G (1773). K. 200 in C’ (1773), K. 201 in A (1774), 
K. 202 In D (1774), K. 297 In 1) (the Paris Hymphonv, 1778), K. 
318 in O (1779), K. 819 In Bb (1779), K. 338 in C (1780), K. 385 
in D (the Uaffner Symphony, 1782), K. 4*26 In C (1783), K. 504 
In D (1786), K. 643 in Eb (1788), K, 550 in O min. (1788), K. 661 
In C (the Jupiter Symphony, 1788). [See also Ber. *24.] 


Brriks 9. 2 ‘ Cassations.' K. 68 In G (1769), K. 99 in Bb (1766- 

1767) ; 8 Serenades for strings and wind : K 100 in D (1767 ?>, 
K. 101 in F (1776). K. 185 in D (1773). K, 203 In 1) (1774), K. 204 
In D (1776). K. 250 in D (the Haflner Serenade, 1776). K, 286 in 
p (Nocturne for 4 orchestras, 1777), K. 320 In D (1779) ; a Serenade 
for 2 string orohesD-os, one with dnuns (K. 239, 1770) ; 3 serenades 
for wind instruments ; K. 361 in Bb (for 13 instruments ; 1780, with 
additions in 1790 ?). K. 376 In Eb (1781), and K. 388 In C min. 
0782) ; 7 Dlvertlmenti for strings and wind ; K. 113 in Eb (1771), 
K. 131 in D (177*2), K. 205 in D (177:i). K. *247 In F (1776), K. 261 
D (1776), K. *287 In Bb (1777), K. 834 In D (1779); and 10 
pivcrtlmentl for wind instruments: K. 166 In Eb (1773), K. 186 
in nb (1772-73), K. 187 in 0 (1773-76), K. 188 in C (1776-77), 
K. 2J.3 In F (1776), K. 240 In Bb (1776), K. 252 in Kb (1776), K. 
253 in F (1776), K, 270 in Bb (1777), and K. 289 in Kb (1777). 


Sbrirs 10. 10 sets of Marches for orchestra; 2 syizmhonio 

movements ; ‘ Maurerlsohe Trauennusik ' for orchestra (It. 477, 
1786) I ‘ Ein musikaUsclxer Spam * lor 2 vlns., vl».» boss, 2 honut 


(K. 622, 1767) ; a Sonata for bassoon and violoncello (K. 292, 
1774-75) ; an Adagio for 2 basset horns and bassoon (K. 410, 
1789-90) ; an Adagio for 2 clarinets and 3 basset horns (K. 411, 
1789-90); an Adatno for harmnnika (K. 356, 1791) , an Adagio ana 
Rondo for barmonika, fiute, ob., via. and v'cl. (K. 617, 1791) ; a 
Fantasia (K. 608), and an Andante (K. 616) fur a mechanical 
organ, both completed in 1791. [Bee also Ber. 24.] 

Bbrirs 11. 23 sets of Dances for orchestra. 

Sbrirs 1*2. Concertos other than those for PP., 0 Concertos 
for vln. : K. 207 in Bb (1776), K. ‘211 in D (1775), K. 216 in G 
(1776), K. 218 in D (1770), K. 219 in A (1775) ; 2 Rondos for 
vln. : K. 269 In Bb (1776), K. 373 In C (1781) ; a ‘ Concertone * 
for 2 solo vlns. (K. 190, 1773) *, a ‘ Binfonie concertante ’ for vln. 
and via. (K. 364, 1779); a bassoon concerto (K. 191, 1774); a 
concerto for flute and haiqi (K. *299, 1 778) ; *2 flute concertos : K. 318 
in 0(1778), K. 314 In D (1778); an Andante for flute (K. 315, 1778); 
4 born concertos: K. 412 in D (178*2), K. 417 in Eb (1783). K. 
447 in Eb (1783 ?). K. 495 In Eb (1780) ; and a clarinet concerto 
(K. 6*22, 1791). [Sec aUo Ser. 24.] 

(II.) Chamber Mi'sic Workb fob PF., etc. 

Series 13. 7 Quintets for 2 vlns., 2 vlas. and v’cl. : K. 174 
in BU (1773), K. 406 in C min. (178‘_>), K. Bin in C (1787), K. 616 
in G min. (178?), K. 593 in D G790) ; a Quintet for vln., 2 vlas., 
bom and v*c!. (K. 407, 1782 ?) ; a Quintet for clarinet 2 vlns., 
via. and v'cl. (K. 581, 1789); ‘ Eiue kleine Nachtmuslk’ for 
2 vlns., via., v'cl. and bass (K. 6*25, 1787). 

Sekibs 14. 23 Quartets for 2 vlns., via., and v'cl.: K. 80 In Q 

(1770), K. 155 in D (1772), K. 156 in G (1772), K. 157 in C (1772- 
1773). K. IJSS In F (1773 ?), K. 159 In Bb (1773), K 160 in Eb 
(1773), K. 168 in F (1773), K. 109 in A (1773). K. 17« in C (1773), 
K. 171 In Kb (1773), K. 172 In (1773), K. 173 in I) min. (1773), 
K. 387 in G (1782), K. 4*21 in D min. (1783), K. 428 in Eb (1783), 
K. 4.»H in Bb (1784), K. 464 in A (1785), K, 466 In C (1786), K. 
499 in D (1780), K. 675 in D (1789). K. 689 In Bh (1790), K. 690 
In F (1790) ; 3 Divertlmentl for 2 vlns., via., and Lass (1772) : 
K. 130 in D, K. 137 in Bb. R* in P ; an Adagio and Fugue for 
string quartet (K. 646, 1788) ; 2 flute quartets : K. 286 in D 
(1777) and K 298 in A (1778) ; 1 ob*>c quartet: K. 370 (1781). 

Bk&irs 15. 2 Duos f**r vln. and via. (K. 423, 424 ; completed 
1783) ; a Divertimento for vln., via. and v’cl. (K. 663. 1788). 

Bkktks 16. 26 Concertos for snlo, PF. and orchestra, the first 

4 adaptations only: K. 37, 39-41 (1767), K. 176 in D (1773), 
K. *238 in Bb (1776), K. ‘246 In C (1776), K. ‘271 in Eb (1777), K. 
413 in F (1782). K. 414 in A (1782), K. 415 in C (1782), K. 449 in 
Kb (17H4), K. 450 in Bb (1784), K. 451 In D (1784), K. 463 in G 
(17M). K. 456 In Bb (1784), K. 469 In F (1784), K. 466 in D min. 
(178.')), K. 467 in C (1785), K. 482 in Eb (1785), K. 488 in A (1786), 
K. 491 in C min. (1786), K. 503 in C (1786), K., 537 in D (the 
Coronation Concerto,* 1788), and K. 695 in Bb (1791); one 
Rondo for PF. and orchestra (K. 382, 1782) ; one Concerto for 
2 PP. (K. 365, 1779) ; and one for 3 PF. (K. *242, 1776). 

Behiks 17. A Quintet for PP., ob,. clar., horn, and bassoon 
(K. 452, 1784) ; 2 Quartets for PF.. vln., via., and v’cl. : K. 478 
In G min. (1785), K. 493 in Kb (1786) ; 7 Trios for PF., vln., and 
v’cl.: K. 254 in B? (1776), K. 442 in D min. (really 3 unrelated 
movements), K. 496 In (} (1786). K. 502 in Bb (1786), K. 542 m K 
(1788), K. 548 In C (1788) and K. 564 in G (1788) ; a Trio for 
PF,. clar. and via. (K. 498, 1786). 

Bkrtkb 18. 35 Sonatas for PF. and vln. ; K. 6 in C (1763- 64), 
K. 7 in D (1763-64), K. 8 in Bb (1763), K. 9 In G (1764), K. 10 
in Bb (1764). K. 11 in G (1764). K. 12 In A (1764), K . 13 in F (J764), 
K. 14 in C (1764). K. 15 in Bb (1764). K. 26 in Eb (1766), K. ‘27 
In G (1766), K. ‘28 in (J (1766), K. *29 in I) (1766), K, 80 hi F (1766), 
K. 31 In Bb (1766). K. *296 in C (1778), K. 301 in G (1778), K. 302 
in Kb (1778), K. 3i)3 in U (1778), K. 304 m E min. (1778), K. 305 
in A (1778), K. 306 In D (1778), K 376 In F (1781), K. 377 in F 
(1781), K. 378 in Bb (1781), K 379 in G (1781), K. 380 in Eb (1781), 
K. 402 in A (J782), K. 403 in C (1782), K. 454 in Bb (1784). K. 
481 in Eb (1785), K. 5*26 in A (1787), K. 547 in F (1788) ; on 
Allegro (K. 372. 1781) and an Andante and Allegretto (K. 404, 
1782*0: ‘2 sets of variations for PF. and vln. (K. 359, K. 360, 1781). 

Bbhibb 19. 6 Sonatas for PF. duet: K. 357 In G (1786), K. 

358 in Bb (1774), K. .'181 In D (1772 ?). K. 497 In F (1786), K. 521 
in C (1787) ; a set of Variations for I’F. duet (K. 601, 1786) ; a 
Fugue for 2 PF. (K. 4*26, 1783) , a Sonata for 2 PF. (K. 448, 1781). 

Bbribs 20. 17 Sonatas for PF. solo : K. 279 hi C (1774), K. 

‘280 In K (1774), K. 281 in Bp (1774), K. ‘282 in Fb (1773-74), 
K. *283 in G (1774), K. 284 in D (1775), K. 309 in C (1777), K 310 
in A min. (1778', K. 3U In 1) (1777), K. 330 in C K. 331 in 

A (1778), K. 332 In F (1778), K. 3.33 in Bb (1778), K. 457 i,. - 
min. (1784), K. 545 in C (1788), K. 670 In Bb (1789), K. 676 in D 
(1789) ; a Fantasia and k'ugue in C (K. 394, 1782) ; 3 Fantasias. 
K. 396 in C min. (178*2-84), K. 397 In I) min. (1782), K. 475 in 
C min. (1785). 

Bbries 21. 15 sets of variations for PF. : on an Allegretto in 
G (K. *24, 1766). on ‘ Wlllora von Nassau ’ (K. 25, 1766), on a 
Minuet by Fischer (K. 179, 1774), on * Mlo caio Adone ’ (K. 18(4 
1773), on ‘ Lison dormait ' (K. 264, 1778), on ‘Ah, vous diral*Je, 
Maman ’ (K, 266, 1778), on a March from GrOlry's ‘ Marlages 
samnites ’ (K. 352, 1782), on ‘ La Belle Francolse * (K. 353, 1778), 
on ‘ Je auis Liudur * (K. 864, 1778), on ‘ Salve tu Doniine * (K. 
8 U8, 1'78*2 T), on ‘ Unser dumme Fobel’ (K. 455, 1784). on ‘Come 
un agnello * (K. 460. 1784), on an Allegretto In Bb (K. 500, 1786), 
on a Minuet bv Duport (K. 573, 1789), on ‘ Eln Welb ist das 
herrlichste Ding ’ (K. 613. 1791). 

Skrikb 22. 18 miscellaneous pieces for PF. ; 6 Minuets, in- 
cluding the well-known one in D (K. 365, 1789-90 T) ; 3 Rondos : 
K. 485 in D (1786), K. 494 in P (1786), K. 511 in A min. (1787) ; 
an unfinished Suite in the Handellan style (K. 399, 178*2-84 ?) ; 
a Fugue in G min. <K. 401, 1782) ; an Allegro in Bb (K. .3. 1762) : 
an Allegro of a Sonata in (1 min. (E. 312, 1774 ?) ; an Allegro and 
Andante In F and Bb (K. 533. 1788) ; an Andantlno In Eb (K. 
236. 1790 f) ; an Adagio in B min. (K. 540, 1788) ; a Gigue in G 
(K. 674, 1789) ; 30 Cailenzas to 14 of the PP. Concertos (K. 624). 

Series *23. 17 Sonatas for Organ with accompaniment (chiefly 

for 2 vlns. and bass.) ; K. 67 in Eb (1771 ?), K. 68 in Bb (1771 ?), 
K. 69 in D (1771 T), K. 144 in D (1772), K. 14D in F (1772]k 
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K. 213 in Bb (1776), K. 224 in P (1776), K. 226 in A (1775-76), 
K. 244 in P (1776). K. 245 in D (1776), K. 274 in G (1777), K. 278 
In C (1777), K. 328 in C (1778), K. 329 In C (1779), K. 336 in C 
(1780). 


Skrocs 24. Supplement oontRinlnfr, in Addition to a few 
doubtful works, some 6() works which are either incomplete or 
were rediscovered too late for tnelusinn in their proper classes. 
The most important are : the Requiem (K. 626, 1791), the un- 
finished Mass in C min. (K. 427, 1782), the unfinished operas *L‘ooa 
del Cairo ’ (K. 422) and ‘ Lo sposo deluso * (K. 430), both com- 
pleted In 1783, 6 Symphonies (K. 75 In F, 1771 ; K. 76 in F, 1767 ; 
K. 95 in I), 1770 ; K. 96 In C, 1772 ; K. 97 in 1), 1770), the Ballet 
Music to the pantomime * Les Petits Riens ’ (K. Anh. 10, 1778), 
a * Slrifonie concertante * for oh., clar., horn and bassoon, with 
orchestra accompaniment (K. Anh. 9, 1778), and an Adagio and 
Allegro for mechanical organ (PF. arrangement ; K. 604, 1790). 
Mozart's adaptations of Handel's ' Aids,* * Messiah,' * Alexander's 
Feast ' and * Ode on St. Cecilia's Day * are also included in ibis 
supplement. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the com- 
positions contained in this list vary greatly in 
merit. Some are youthful and immature ; 
others are experiments in which Mozart is 
endeavouring to assimilate a strange tech- 
nique ; others (and these form a fairly numer- 
ous class) are pieces d' occasion written without 
enthusiasm in the fulfilment of his duties as a 
court composer, or, at the best, to oblige patrons 
and pupils whoso abilities and limitations had 
carefully to bo regarded. But nothing i.s more 
remarkable in Mozart’s caT-eer than the ver- 
satility with which he was able to adapt 
himself to the most varied and hampering 
conditions, and when everything of merely 
ephemeral importance ha.s been eliminated, 
there still remain an astonishingly large number 
of compositions which, even at the present day, 
seem to have lost little, if any, of their vitality. 
Wo can hero do no more than discuss the more 
important works in each class. ^ 

The Piajjo, etc. — It will be convenient to 
consider first the compositions for pianoforte 
solo, as it is through them that the average 
student gains his first introduction to Mozart’s 
music. On the Mdiolc, they do not represent the 
composer at his best, and they certainly give 
but an imperfect idea of his pianoforte technique, 
which is most fully exemplified in the concertos. 
The majority of them are comparatively early 
works and exhibit passing mannerisms of stylo 
which Mozart soon outgrow. Thus, whilst 
most sides of his genius — his wit, humour, 
melancholy and passion — find expression in 
them, it is only to a hmited extent. The 
customary explanation — +hat they were written 
mainly for pupils — will hardly serve. The first 
six sonatas (K. 279-284), which are on the whole 
the weakest, were not, so far as is known, written 
for pupils, and wore certainly frequently per- 
formed by Mozart himself in the course of bis 
tours. On the other hand, the Sonatas in C min. 
(K. 457) and in D (K. 676), written respectively 
for Frau von Trattnern and Princess hYederica 
of Prussia, are among the composer’s best works 
in this form. The fact that one or two are 
slight and unpretentious does not preclude the 
possibility that Mozart wrote them for his own 
use : he was accustomed to adapt himself to 
his company. Some of them, moreover, seem 


1 More *pAce hae tieen devoted to the diecwKilon of works which, 
in the writer’s opinion, are unduly ncKlected or often miainterpreted, 
^an to criticlam of the acknowledged maeterpiecee. 


to call for the clavichord for their proper per 
formance, although Mozart soon developed the 
clavichord style of the earlier works into a 
technique more suited to the already fashion- 
able pianoforte. The last sonata of the first 
group (K. 284, written in 1776) already demands 
the new instrument ; in the C min. sonata 
(K. 457, written in 1784) full use is made of all 
its resources, including its greatly increased 
compass. This sonata is undoubtedly the finest 
of those written for the solo instrument ; of the 
othem only the comparatively early work in 
A min. (K. 310, 1778) displays anything like 
the same intensity of fire and passion. Next in 
importance comes the unfinished Sonata in F 
(K. 633, 1788 ; afterwards published with the 
rondo K. 404), the allegro of which is remark- 
able for the boldness of its counterpoint, and 
the andante for some inten^sting harmonic 
progressions. Ingenuity of contrapuntal treat- 
ment also distinguishes the brilliant Sonata in 
D (K. 576, 1789), sometimes known as the 
‘ Trumpet sonata ’ from the fanfare-like char- 
acter of its oj)cning theme. Of the earlier 
sonatas that in A min. has already been 
mentioned. In complete contrast with it is t h 3 
delightful work in A maj. (K. 331, 1778), with a 
set of variations as opening movement and a 
spiritfKi ‘ Rondo alia Turca ’ as finale. Of other 
works for I’F. solo the Fantasia in C min. 
(K. 475, 1785) is of special importance: its 
earnestness of mood and dramatic force make it 
a worthy prelude to the sonata in the same key 
with which it was afterwards united. The Fan- 
tasias in C (K. 395, 1778), in C min. (K. 390, 
1782-84), and in I) min. (K. 397, 1782) are in a 
different style, being indeed strongly reminis- 
eeiit of Philip Emanuel Bach, particularly the 
two former works, which are almost of the char- 
acter of free improvisations. Another Fantasia 
in C (K. 394, 1782) forms the prelude to a fine 
fugue in the Handelian maniitT. Handel also 
served as model for the unfinished suite (K. 399, 
1782-84 ?), in which Mozart seems to revel in the 
keen harmonic clashes resulting from an un- 
sparing polyphony. A little masterpiece in the 
same somewhat impersonal stylo is the giguo 
(K. 574) which the composer wrote at Leipzig in 
1789 in the album of the court organist Engel. 
The Rondo in A min. (K. 511, 1787) and the 
Adagio in B min. (K. 540, 1788) have, on the 
other hand, aU the intimacy of personal con- 
fessions, and breathe that spirit of noble resig- 
nation which is so characteristic of Mozart’s 
later years. Technically they are of great 
interest : the rondo for the homogeneity of its 
form and the adagio for its keen harmonies. In 
both works the writing is often more quartet- 
like in style than specifically pianistio. The 
variations for PF. solo are mostly of the orna- 
mental or * melismatic ’ type, in which the 
melodic outline of the original theme is easily 
recognisable throughout. Curiously enough the 
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set which is most free in style (the variations on 
‘ Mio caro Adone,’ K. 180, 1773) is also ono of 
the earliest. The best of them, such as those on 
‘ Unser diimmer Pobel meiiit ’ (K. 4.55, 1784), 
on ‘ Come un’ agnello ’ (K. 4G0, 1784) and on 
‘ Ein Weib ist das hcrrli(jhsto lling ’ (K. 613, 
1791), deserve to be rescued from the neglect 
into which they have fallen. Of the sonatas for 
4 hands that in F (K. 497, 178G) is unquestion- 
ably the most important : it is indeed one of the 
composer’s finest works. That in C (K. 521, 
1787) is slighter, though extremely effective in 
performance. Two piec;es for a musical clock 
(K. 594, 608), ordered by Count Otiym for his 
so-called ‘Art Callcry,’ are only known in the 
arrangement for PF. duet ; tln^y belong to tho 
close of Mozart’s life., and tlie earnestness of 
purpose and thoroughness of technique which 
they exhibit show how conscientiously he exe- 
cuted such works to order. P’or two PF. there 
are two important works : the lively Sonata in 
1) (K. 448, 1781), and tho vigorous — and, in 
parts exhilaratingly cacophonous — Fugue in 
C min. (K. 426, 1783), afterwards arranged by 
the composer himself for string quartet, with 
tho addition of a moving adagio (K. 546) by 
way of introduction. It should be added that 
to do justice to Mozart’s pianoforte composi- 
tions something more is required than the fas- 
tidious and rather finicking elegance with which 
it was long the custom to perform them. The 
mature works, at any rate, admit of tho 
employment of the full range of tone at 
the modern pianist’s command, and their 
rapid alternations of mood and frequent 
imitation of ortthestral effects call for a quick 
brain and a responsive touch for their proper 
rendering. 

Of the sonatas for PF. and violin the earliest 
sets (K. 6-9, 10-15, 26-31) are really sonatas for 
tho keyboard instrument with violin obbligato. 
The sonatas K. 55-60, however, which were long 
classed witli them as juvenile works and conse- 
quently omitted from the ordinary editions of 
Mozart’s violin sonatas,* are of an entirely 
different character, and indeed of far greater iin- 
j)ortance than many of his later works in this 
form. They really belong, as recent research ^ 
has shown, to the composer’s Italian tour of 
1772-73, and betray the influence of the older 
suite-form of Corelli and Sammartini, Especi- 
ally interesting is the Sonata in E min. (K. 60), 
the allegro of which contains a passage strongly 
reminiscent of a theme in the last movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in Cl{ min. Even in these 
works, however, the violin part is mainly of an 
obbligato character, and Mozart’s first sonatas 
in tho modern style, in which both instruments 

1 Both Breitkopf and Peters have novf published editions of 
them. 

* To the French scholars Wvzewa and Saint-Folx belongs the 
credit for rehabilitating these delightful works. It should, however, 
be stated that Ur. Schiedermair (Mozart, sein L«ben vnd seine 
Werke, 19*2*2, p. 46*2), while reserving his evidence, hints that ho 
expects to be able to prove that these sonatas are not original 
oompositlons by Mozart, 
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are of equal importance, were those written 
partly at Mannheim and partly at Paris in 1778 
(K. 296, 301-6), largely on tho model of the 
‘ Duetti ’ of Josef Schuster (1748-1812), which 
Mozart took with him on the journey. Of this 
group the tragic Sonata in E min. (K. 304) is 
perhaps the finest. But Mozart’s most import- 
ant contributions to this form date from his 
Viennese pi^riod and include tho works in Er> 
(K. 380, 1781), in Bb (K. 4,54) written in 1784 
for tho brilliant young violinist Mile. Strina- 
sacchi from Mantua, in Eb (K. 481, 1785) and in 
A (K. 526, 1787). In all four tho slow move- 
ments are of especial beauty. Two sonatas 
whicdi date from the period of Mozart’s absorp- 
tion in the works of Bach and Handel (K. 402 in 
A min., K. 403 in C) were unfortunately left un- 
finished by the composer and were subsequently 
completed by the Abbe Stadler. The Sonata in 
F (K. .547), written for beginners, has as its final 
movement a spirited set of variations that is 
often printed in editions of the composer’s 
variations for PF. solo. 

The PF. trios were mainly written for per- 
formance at private music meetings, and two at 
least (K. 496 and 564) were hastily adapted 
from W'orks originally written for PF. solo. In 
all of them the PF. (at which in all probability 
Mozart himself presided) has the lion’s share of 
the work, but modest as the function of the 
strings often is (particularly that of the violon- 
cello) they are handled so skilfully that they 
often produce an effect quite out of proportion 
to the technical demands made upon them, as, 
to give but ono example, at their entr^’^ in the 
andante of the Trio in E (K. .542). This, which 
Mozart wrote in 1788 for his friend Puchberg, 
is tho most important of the set, but those in 
Bb (K. 502, 1786) and in C (K. 548, 1788) are 
very little inferior. On a far higher level, how- 
ever, than any of tho trios for PF. and strings 
is tho Clarinet Trio in Kw (K. 498, 1786), which 
Mozart wrote for performance with his friends 
tho von J acquins. The distinctive timbres of the 
clarinet and viola give the work a peculiarly 
* romantic ’ colouring that at times takes on an 
almost sombre tinge, particularly in the minuet 
which, somewhat unexpectedly, is tho most 
serious of tho three movements. Of the two 
quartets for strings and PF., in G min. (K. 478, 
1785) and in Eb (K. 493, 1786), the former is 
unquestionably tho finer. The passionate first 
movement, tho gentle melancholy of the an- 
dante, and tho exuberant finale, with its long 
chain of exquisite melodics, make it a veritable 
epitome of Mozart’s art. The Quintet in Eb, 
for PF., ob., clar., horn and bassoon (K. 452, 
1784), is another characteristic work. Nowhere 
are Mozart’s skill in BTiting for wind instru- 
ments and his marvellous sense of tonal balance 
better exemplified. He himself was particu- 
larly proud of it. Ho played it before Paisiello 
when the latter was in Vienna in 1784 and 

2 o 
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described it in a letter to his father as the best 
work that he had so far writUm. 

Strings, etc. — ^We now pass to the chamber 
compositions in which the piano plays no part. 
The violin duets written for Michael Haydn in 
1783 (K. 423 and 424) have already been 
mentioned. The only string trio, apart from 
the early work for 2 violins and bass (K. 266), 
is the great Efc? ‘ Divertimento ’ (K. 563) for 
violin, viola and violoncello, composed in 1788. 
tVith the composer’s other divertimenti it has 
little in common beyond the number of its 
movements (there are six in all) and the ‘ folk- 
song ’ character of some of its themes ; its 
breadth of design and careful workmanship 
make it more akin to the quartets and quintets. 
Mozart’s first seven string quartets (K. 80, 
155-160) were written in Italy, the first in 1770, 
the remaining six in 1772-73, and the in- 
fluence of Italian models, of Sammartini in 
particular, is unmistakable.^ In 1773, as we 
have already related, Mozart, during a brief 
visit to Vienna, fell completely under the spell 
of Joseph Haydn and wrote six contrapuntal 
quartets (K. 108-173) in imitation of a similar 
set by the older master. Henceforward Haydn 
is the predominant influence in the formation 
of Mozart’s instrumental style, and it is sig- 
nificant that it was the publication by Haydn 
of a further series ot quartets (op. 33) in 1781 
that stimulated Mozart to take up again a 
form that he had in the meantime neglected. 
The first of the new group of six was written 
in Deo. 1782, the last in Jan. 1785, and in 
Sept, of the latter year Mozart dedicated them 
to Haydn as ‘ the fruit of prolonged and 
laborious toil,’ with a generous admission of 
his indebtedness to him. They are too well 
known to call for detailed discussion ; it is 
enough that they are now universally recog- 
nised as amongst the supreme examples of 
their kind. Such, how’ovor, was not the general 
verdict at the time. A critic of the day found 
them ‘ much too highly spiced ’ ; Prince 
Grassalkowics tore up the parts in a rage on 
finding that they really contained the ‘ hideous 
stuS ’ that was being played before him ; and 
they wore returned from Italy to the pub- 
lisher Artaria as so full of mistakes that it was 
impossible to play from them. Even Attwood 
in sending them to his friend Ferrari at Naples 
advised him to hear them played through 
several times before passing an opinion on them. 
The chief stumbling - block was the much- 
discussed introduction to the quartet in C.® It 
may have been due to an attempt to meet such 
criticisms that Mozart’s next quartet, that in 
D (K. 499, 1786), is lighter in style and content, 

1 The 4 quartets K. Anh. 210-213 have recently been discovered 
In a traivBcrlpt in the Berlin Library by O. de Salnt-Folx, who 
unh«.“<it/illn(jly accepts them aa genuine worka by Mozart, and 
assigns them to the Italian period oi 1772 73. (See £uU. dm la 
8oc. Unton annde 3, fasc. 2, 192.3.) 

" Sartl's ohjections are admirably Bununarised and sympathetic- 
ally discussed in £. Newman’s A JUmieal CrUic't Molidav (192G), 
pp. 131-160. 


though technically in no way inferior to ita 
predecessors. The last three (K. 575, 589, 
690) were written for the King of Prussia in 
1789-90, and, fine as they are (particularly the 
first, in D) the prominence given to the KingV 
favourite instrument, the violoncello, un- 
doubtedly disturbs at times the balance 
of the ensemble. The quartets for flute 
and strings (K. 285, 1777; K. 298, 1778) 
and for oboe (K. 370, 1781) are delightful 
but unpretentious works in Mozart’s lightest 
style.® 

Of the quintets, in which Mozart invariably 
doubled the viola instead of tho violoncello as 
Boccherini had done, tho earliest (K. 174, 1773) 
is chiefly of interest on account of tho preserva- 
tion of two versions of the trio of the second 
minuet and of tho finale (the second in each 
case being probably only some few months 
later than the earlier), comparison of wdiich 
affords striking evidence of the rapidity with 
which the composer's genius devdoped. The 
Quintet in C minor (K. 406, 1782) is, again, 
merely an arrangement by Mozart himself of 
the fine serenade for wind instruments (K. 388). 
On the other hand, of the last four quintets 
(K. 515 in C, K. 516 in G minor, 1787 ; K. 693 
in D, 1790; K. 614 in Ew, 1791), three at 
least may be reckoned aa masterpieces. The 
greatest is that in G minor, in which a mood 
of spiritual anguish has by tho magic of genius 
been crystallised into a work of immortal 
beauty. Very little inferior, however, are the 
vigorous and highly contrapuntal works in C 
and D, entirely different as they are in mood. 
That in Eh is a sunny and genial composition 
which does not quite reach the same level. 
Four other quintets remain to bo mentioned. 
Both the delightful clarinet quintet (K. 581, 
1789) written for Anton Stadler, and tho less- 
known horn quintet (K. 407, 1782 ?) written 
for Lcutgeb, are rather solos with string 
accompaniment than quintets properly so 
called. In the latter work two violas are 
employed and only one violin. The quintet 
for glass harmonica, flute, oboe, viola and 
violoncello (K. 617), composed in May 1791 
for Marianne Kirchgassner, seems doomed to 
neglect unless the harmonica should one day 
become fashionable again. Mozart obviously 
selected his accompanying instruments with a 
view to its peculiar timbre, and the effect of 
the whole is spoilt by the use of the pianoforte 
in its place. Possibly the celesta would bo a 
more satisfactory substitute. Last, but by 
no means least, comes the delicious * Nacht- 
inusik’ (K. 626, 1787) for 2 violins, viola, 
violoncello and bass, which was possibly 
designed not for solo instruments but for a 
small orchestra, and so occupies a position 
mid -way between Mozart’s chamber - music 

9 The polgBant little adagio of the oboe quartet is nevertheleM 
a remarkable example of Mozart’s geoius for saying as much M 
possible in the smallest possible space. 
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proper and the group of compositions we shall 
have next to consider. 

The Orchestra. — The serenades, nocturnes, 
cassations and divertimenti all conform to the 
same main type, widely as they differ in 
detail, particularly as regards their instru- 
mentation. They are essentially what the 
Germans call ‘ Unterhaltungsmusik,’ and their 
individual characteristics were determined in 
the main by the occasion of their performance. 
The fact that many were intended to be played 
ill the open air accounts, for instance, for the 
important role played by the wind instruments. 
The staple number of movements was six, but 
a sort of miniature concerto was often inter- 
polated in which some of the players were 
given the opportunity of showing their skill as 
soloists. The main composition was, more- 
over, frequently introduced and concluded 
with a march. A good example of the full 
form is provided by the Cassation in G (K. 63). 
Mozart’s compositions in this kind range from 
unpretentious works hko the cassation just 
mentioned to others hke the serenades for 
wind ill (K. 361), Et? (K. 375) and C minor 
(K. 388), which pass far beyond the sphere of 
conventional fete-music. Indeed the adagio 
of the first-named work, written for 13 wind- ; 
instruments, is one of the sublirnest slow 
movements that Mozart ever wrote. A 
divertimento for strings and horns (K. 522, 
1787), entitled ‘Kin musikalischcr Spass * 
(a musical jok(^), deserves specual mention as 
one of the few successful examj)les of satire 
in music. Although it does not exempt the 
performer from ridicule it is essentially a hit 
at the unskilful composer who can think of 
notliing but musical cliches, and when he has 
got an idea doesn't know what to do with it. 
In these compositions the most unusual com- 
binations of instruments are sometimes em- 
phiyed ; for example, two divertimenti WTitten 
between 1772 and 1775 (K. 187, 188) aro scored 
for 2 flutes, 5 trumpets and 4 drums, and one 
of the nocturnes (K. 286, 1777), for four or- 
chestras, each consisting of 2 vlns., via., bass 
and 2 horns, by means of which a triple echo 
is produced. 

Quite as remarkable is the orchestration of 
many of the dances for orchestra which Mozart 
wrote in such numbers during his Viennese 
period for performance at the court balls. A 
striking exam])le is the trio of the last of the 
throe ‘ Deutsche Tanze ’ (K. 605), entitled ‘ Die 
Schlittenfahrt,* where post-horns and sleigh- 
bells are used with piquant effect. Nearly all 
of them, however, deserve careful study from 
this point of view. 

Mozart’s 40 or more symphonies ^ are evenly 
distributed over practically the whole of his 
career, and thus afford excellent material for 

1 Mozart’s development as a symphonic composer is admirably 
treated in D. Schulta'a Mwmrtt (1900). 


studying the development of his style. We 
can see him first making sure of his materials 
and technique, and then observe how the 
separate parts gradually acquire more freedom 
and independence, how melody and invention 
grow, the subjects gain in character and details 
are better worked out, how the wind instru- 
ments, no longer used merely to strengthen the 
strings, attain an independent existence and 
materially contribute to the effects of light 
and shade, until at length the various com- 
ponent parts of the orchestra become one 
animated whole. We can sec him passing from 
one model to another, Christian Bach and Abel 
giving place to the Italian masters, and they 
in turn to the Viennese school represented by 
Wagenseil, Monn, Starzer, and above all 
Josef Haydn, whose influence, after a brief 
period during which the Mannheim composers 
were paramount, ultimately preHlominated. 
More than twenty of the symphonies were 
WTitten at Salzburg. Of these the first in 
W'hich Mozart shows something approaching 
real mastery over the symphonic form are the 
two works in A (K. 114, 1771 ; K. 134, 1772) 
and that in F (K. 130, 1772), WTitten on the 
composer’s return from his first Italian tour. 
Of far higher importance, however, are the 
symphonies written after the second tour, 
particularly the impassioned work in G minor 
(K. 183, 1773-74), a not unw'orthy precursor 
of the later w^ork in the same key. and the 
bright and genial work in A (K. 201, 1774). 
The brilliant ‘ Parisian ’ Symphony in D 
(K. 297, 1778) was written with the object of 
humouring the taste of the French public, but 
is much more than a mere piece d' occasion, 
and is specially noteworthy for the large 
orchestra employed (there are, in addition to 
the strings, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 
bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets and drums). 
Three further symphonies written at Salzburg 
in 1779 and 1780 include one in G (K. 318) in 
one movement, performed, according to tradi- 
tion, as an overture to Bianchi's ‘ La vilanclla 
rapita,’ and a vigorous and broadly designed 
work in C (K. 338). With the exception of one 
in C (K. 425) composed at Linz in 1783 and 
showing visible traces of Haydn’s influence, all 
the rest w’ere written at Vienna. The earliest 
of these was the bright and energetic sym- 
phony in D major (K, 385), composed in 1782 
for his friend Haffner of Salzburg ; four years 
later followed the Prague Symphony (K. 504), 
also in D major, the orchestration of wduch 
reminds us that it had recently been preceded 
by ‘ Figaro.’ The last throe, in Ew, G minor, 
and C with the fugue (Jupiter) (K. 643, 650, 
661), were composed in 1788 between the 26th 
of June and the 10th August, in a space of just 
over six weeks ! Like most of Mozart’s works 
which can be treated as a group, these three 
symphonies are in strong contrast to one 
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another. None of the attempts, however, to 
sum up their respective characteristics in a 
brief phrase or epithet have been very suc- 
cessful. Even the title ‘ Jupiter ’ is not 
altogether happy, and still less satisfactory are 
the descriptions of the Eb symphony as 
Mozart’s ‘ swan song ’ (E. T. A. Hoffmann) or 
his ‘ Eroica ’ (Kretzschmar), or Schumann’s 
phrase about the ‘ swaying Grecian grace ’ of 
the G minor. It is rather just because each 
work comprises within it such a wealth and 
variety of moods that these symphonies repre- 
sent the very pinnacle of Mozart’s achievement 
as an instrumental composer. 

The Concerto Form. — Equal in historical 
interest is Mozart’s treatment of the concerto, 
which may justly bo regarded as his chief con- 
tribution to the growth of the instrumental 
forms. Up to the middle of the century the 
concerto was not distinguished in essential 
structure from the current types of orchestral 
or chamber music, and indeed only differed 
from the overture and the concerted sonata in 
the opportunity which it afforded for contrasted 
masses or timbres. Even in the concertos of 
Handel and J. *S. Bach the solo instruments are 
only ‘ primi inter pares ’ ; the distinction of 
protagonist and chorus is not as yet fully felt. 
The first to pt^rceive the real aesthetic value of 
this contrast w^as C. P. E. Bach, w'hose clavier- 
concertos definitely modify the symphonic 
texture, and his tentative suggestions W'ere 
developed by Mozart with a richer invention, a 
wider melodic range, and a far greater command 
of orchestral effecit. (For a description of the 
form as he established it see Concerto, sub- 
section 'Phe Classical Form.) 

He composed in all twenty-five concertos for 
clavier solo, the first four (K. 37-41), which 
were merely adaptations from works by other 
composers, at fcjalzburg in 1767, -the next six 
(K. 175-271) at Salzburg between 1773 and 
1777, the last fifteen (K. 413-595) at Vienna 
between 1782 and 1791. To these should bo 
added a concerto for three claviers (K. 242), 
written in 1776, and one for two claviers 
(K. 365) in 1779. During the years 1775-77 
ho wrote six ^ for violin (K. 207, 211, 216, 218, 
219, 271 a), mainly, it would appear, as studies 
for his own practice, and folio w^ed them in 
1779 with a * Konzertante Symphonie ’ (K. 
364) for violin and viola. His other works 
in this form are a concertone for two violins 
and a concerto for bassoon (K. 190, 191) written 
at Salzburg in 1773 and 1774 respectively, a 
concerto for oboe (K. 293?) written in 1777,* 
one for flute and harp (K. 299) written at Paris 
in 1778, two for flute solo (K. 313, 314) on his 

J The Concerto tn Ej? (K. 2C8) fa, aa has already been stated, of 
doubtful authenticity In Its iireseut form. The Mozartian material 
-which it einbodios fa probably of a later date than the rest of the 
concertos. 

a Mozart appears to have written two concertos for oboe, one 
of which was not com|jleted. It seems probable that the work 
written for Ferleiidi in 1777 has disappeared, and that the fragment 
K. 2d3 is part of a fresh concerto undertaken later (poulbiy in 1783). 


return to Mannheim, four for horn (K. 412, 417, 
447, 495) at Loutgeb’s house in Vienna, and the 
clarinet concerto (K. 622) composed for Stedler 
in 1791. 

Theso works fall naturally into two groups 
which respectively precede and follow the be- 
ginning of his residence in Vienna. Those of 
the earlier group are, comparatively speaking, 
of loss importance, and though they exhibit all 
his delicacy of touch and daintiness of invention, 
are mainly interesting as stages in his treatment 
of the form. The most noticeable among them 
are those in D major (K. 175), F major (K. 242), 
and Ei^ major (K. 365) for one clavier or more, 
together with the six for violin, which make 
charming use of a medium that has been some- 
what neglected by the great masters. The con- 
certo for flute and harp (K. 298), WTitten 
apparently with some reluctance on the com- 
mission of the Due do (Tiiisnos, is a brilliant 
virtuoso-piece * with a graceful and tender an- 
dante. The Viennese clavier concertos * arc all 
masterly, esj.)eeially those in 1) minor (K. 466), 
C major (K. 467), C minor (K. 491) and C major 
(K. 503) ; perfect in style, melody and balance, 
and often showing a freedom of structural or- 
ganisation which is not to be found in Mozart’s 
other instrumental w'orks. It is well known 
that they were carefully studied by Beethoven, 
in whoso early compositions their influenco can 
clearly he traced. The horn concertos wtfo 
evidently intended as a jest ; they are w'ritten at 
breakneck speed, and the rondo of the first 
(K. 412) is scrawled over with extravagant 
mock-directions. The concerto for clarinet 
(K. 622) is, on the other hand, a careful study 
of one of Mozart’s favourite instruments, and 
may be regarded as the basis of modern 
clarinet- play i ng. 

Vocal CoMrosmoNS. — Lieder Mozart wrote 
only casually ; and unfortunately for the most 
part to very insignificant words. The greater 
number are in stanza-form, but some few are 
continuously composed {durchcomponirt), such 
as ‘ An Chloe ’ (K. 524), w'hich is in the style 
of an Italian canzonet ; ‘ Abendempfindung ’ 
(K. 523), fine both in form and expression; 
* Ungluckliche Lieb© ’ and ‘ Trennung und Wie- 
dorveroinigung ’ (K. 620, 519), almost passion- 
ate in tone ; and the sportive ‘ Zu meiner Zeit * 
(K. 517). Of three Kinderlieder (K. 529, 696, 
598), the second, ‘ Komm* liober Mai,* has 
passed into a traditional song. But the finest 
of Mozart’s Lieder is undoubtedly the exquisite 
setting of Goethe’s ‘ Das Veilchen,’ which shows 
what ho might have accomplished if he had 
devoted himsedf more seriously to this form. 

* The finest virtuoso, however, can make little of some of th« 
passages for the harp. Here, for once, Mozart docs not seem to 
have ta.ken his usual pains to understand the possibilities of an 
unfamiliar instrument. 

* Brilliantly analysed by Abert, 11. 209-241. Cf. P. Blume, DU 
formffetehiehiliehn SteUung der Klavierkonzerte Mozarts (Mog. 
Jahrb., 1024). The queslbm w'hether the J’P. parts as printed were 
elaliorated by Mozart in performance, and should be similarly 
treated by the present-day soloist, fa fully discussed in C. Belneolnw 
Zw WindtrbgUbung Otr Juoaart^Mchen Clavier-Ooneorta (1891). 
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The canons require sifting ; even our English 
^ Non nobis Domine * (g.t?.) has been sot to 
German words, and ascribed to him. Several 
are composed to words in the Viennese dialect, 
and their effect is completely ruined by the 
modern drawing-room text which is often sub- 
stituted. 

As we have seen already, Mozart was fre- 
quently called upon to write airs for concert 
performance, and for insertion in operas by 
other composers ; many of these are note- 
worthy exam])lcs of Mozart’s skill in writing for 
the voice ; for instance, the soprano airs 
‘ Misera dove son ’ (K. 369), ‘ Non temer amato 
bene ’ with PF. obbligato (K. 505), ‘ Un moto 
di gioja ’ (K. 579), ‘ Bella mia fiamma ’ (K. 528), 
one of his finest airs ; the tenor air ‘ Per pieta * 
(K. 420), and the bass airs ‘ Non so d’ onde 
viene ’ (K. 512), ‘ Montre ti lascio * (K. 613), 
and ‘ Per qiicsta holla mano * with double-bass 
obbligato (K. 612). 

Wo will now pass to the consideration of 
Mozart’s religious music, and before discussing 
his Masses, will deal briefly with liis other com- 
positions for the Church. First and foremost 
come the Jjitanics and Vespers, each of which 
consists, like the Mass, of a number of distinct 
sections. There are two main types of litany : 
the * Litania de venerabili (altaris sacramento) * 
and the ‘ J-.itania Lauretana ’ or ‘ Marien- 
litanoi ’ (see Litany). The chief characteristic 
of the former is solemnity and of the latter 
tenderness, and these Mozart has succeeded in 
preserving in his settings. Of his works in the 
latter kind, the first, in B->, composed in 1771 
(K. 109), already shows fluency in part- writing, 
and mastery of form and modulation ; but the 
second, in 1) (K. 195), composed in 1774, is far 
more important, the voices being treated con- 
trapuntally against an independent orchestra. 
There are also two Litanie do venerabili in 
and E«> (K. 125, 243), composed in 1772 and 
1776, the lapse of time between the two being 
clearly marked in the compositions themselves. 
The fine choruses in Nos. 3 and 5 of the latter 
point to the Requiem, and, like the fugue ‘ Pig- 
nus futurae,’ almost startle by their power, as 
dot?s also the opening of tlie ‘ Panis vivus,’ 
identical with the ‘ Tuba mirum ’ in the Re- 
quiem. A still stronger sense of the dignity 
of churesh music is shown in two vespers in C 
(K. 321, 339) composed in 1779 and 1780, the 
greater part of both thoroughly deserving a 
place among the composer’s most important 
works. The * Confitebor ’ in the first, and 
‘ Laudate piieri ’ and ‘ Laudato Dominum ’ in 
the latter, are real gems. The motet ‘ Miseri- 
cofdias Domino ’ (K. 222), which Mozart wrote 
as an exercise for Padre Martini, who gave him 
a brilliant testimonial for it in 1776, is in strict 
counterpoint throughout. In 1776 he com- 
posed a ‘ Venito populi ’ for double chorus 
\K. 260) ; the parts are in imitation, strict or 


free, and the whole work is full of force and 
freshness. A list of innumerable small pieces of 
church music closes with the beautiful motet 
‘ Ave verum ’ (K. 618), composed on the 18th 
of June 1791, at Baden, near Vienna. 

Mozart’s first Masses (K. 49, 65, 66), written 
while he was stiU a mere boy, show how 
thoroughly he had mastered the forms then in 
use for that style of music. But there is a 
tremendous gulf between these early works and 
the 6th Mass in F ^ (K. 192), written only five 
years later. This mfiss, in which the master- 
hand is clearly discernible, recalls the finest 
models of the old Neapolitan school; the 
Credo is based on the subject so well known 
in the finale to the Jupiter Symphony. It 
is written in counterpoint throughout with 
only two violins, bass and organ as accom- 
paniment. The next, in J)® (K. 194, 1774), 
is also next in order of merit ; it has perhaps 
more grace, but less earnestness and ideality. 
These two masses show what Mozart could 
do when his genius was unfettered ; but in 
the five which followed in 1776 and 1776 ® 
(K. 220, 257-259, 262) he was forced to suit 
his patron’s taste by aiming at display, 
and the result is less fortunate. Unhappily 
these, being his best - known masses, are 
generally taken as his standard church works. 
Hardly more important are the next three* 
(K. 275, 1777; K. 317, 1779; K. 337, 1780), 
although Mozart himself seems to have had a 
preference for the first, in Bb, since he chose it 
to conduct himself in 1791 ; the second, in C, 
composed in 1779, is called the ‘ Coronation- 
mass ’ — why, nobody knows ; the third, also in 
C, was composed in 1780 ; and all three fulfil the 
conventional requirements, but seldom show a 
glimpse of the true Mozart, and then only in 
court uniform. We have already mentioned 
the last mass, in C minor (K. 427), and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was WBitten. It is 
broadly designed, each section being treated as 
a separate movement, and the whole bears clear 
traces of his studies at the time (1783) with van 
Swieten. It is to l>e regretted that it was never 
finished ; the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus alone are complete ; of the Credo only 
half was written.® Very remarkable are the 
varjdng length of the different movements, the 
largo dimensions of the choruses and fugues, 
and the bravura style of the solos. The Kyrie, 
Gloria and Sanctus are excellent; the five-part 
Gratias and the eight-part Qui tollis, of incom- 
parable beauty. 

1 Morart’K MaasM. arranged by V. Novello. No. 8. 

» Novello. No. 6. , 

s The second, In B'- (K. 267 ; Novello Is called the * Credo Hass/ 
from the vecullar treatment of the Credo. Novello printed it In • 
very mutilated form ; even the characteristic subject In the CYedo 
itself being left out whenever possible. The much-used subjeot 
from the Jupiter Svtnphony is Introdnced again In the Banctus. 

* Novello, 10, 1, 14. 

s The Cr^o was completed by the adaptation of other church 
compositions of the master , for the Anius Del, the opening Kyrie 
was repeated, and the maas. a'* thus made lit for public performance, 
was given hv .he Mozs-rtverein at Dresden Apr. 1901, and at 
the Bristol Festiva.1 of 1906, tor the first time in England. 
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We now come to thePsequiem,that work of pain, 
which the composer was not permitted to finish. 
The following pieces are in his own handwriting: 
— (1) Requiem and Kyrie, complete ; (2) voice- 
parts, organ and notes of the accompaniment 
of Nos. 2 to 9, as follows : Dies irae, 68 bars ; 
Tuba mirum, 62 ; Rex tremendao, 22 ; Recor- 
dare, 130 ; Confutatis, 40 ; Lacrymosa, 8 ; 
Domine, 78 ; Hostias, 54 : the last eight bars, 
containing voice-parts, organ and first violin, 
go to the words ‘ Fac eas Domine de morte 
transire ad vitam,’ followed by the direction 
‘ Quam olim Da Capo,’ that is to say, repeat 
the last 35 bars of the Domine. His widow, in 
her anxiety to have the score completed, and 
thus satisfy the person who had ordered it, 
first applied to Eybler, but after a few attempts 
he threw up the task, and she then entrusted it 
to Sussmayer, who not only had more courage, 
but was able to imitate Mozart’s hand. Ho 
copied what Mozart had sketched in, filled up 
the gaps, wrote a Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei, possibly utilising rough sketches left 
by the master, and, to give unity to the work, 
wound it up by repeating the fugue of the Kyrie 
to the words ‘ Cum sanctis tuis.’ Q'he score 
thus completed was handed to the messenger, 
who afterwards proved to have been Leutgeb, 
steward to Count Franz von Walsogg, of 
Ruppach. The Count, who had lost his wife, 
Anna Edlen von Flamraberg, on Feb. 14, 1791, 
and wished to perform a Requiem to her 
memory, copied out the score, inscribed it 
* Requiem coraposto dal Conte Walsegg,’ and j 
actually had it pi^rformed as his own work on 
Dec. 14, 1793.^ After wanderings almost as 
complicated as those of Ulysses, the various 
portions, in the original handw riting, at length 
found their way safely to the Hofbibliothek of 
Vienna, They consist of — (1) the autograph 
Requiem ® and Kyrie, with the remainder com- 
plete in Sussmayer’s hand, bought by the Hof- 
bibliothek in 1839 for fifty ducats ; (2) Nos, 2 
to 9 just as they were left by Mozart ; (3) 
twelve sheets presented by the Abbe Stadler, 
and (4) thirteen bequeathed by Eybler in 1846.® 
Mozart, it is well know n, imagined that ho w^as 

1 Thn, Mozart's last work, was the first of his vocal works 
(inoludiut; his operas) to performed iu Kngland. John Ashley 
Introduced it at (Jovent Garden Theatre on the tir^t oratorio evemng i 
during Lent, Feb. 20, 1801. The piece which preceded it was a Dead J 
March with coml di bassetto, doiinlo bassoons, and tafi pairs of j 
double drums ; after It cam" a PF. concerto plavcd bv John Field, 
and Handel’s * L’ Allegro ed 11 Pensieroso.’ Rooks of the words, with j 
a translation of the Aeauiem and a biOKraphical sbetch of Mozart, 
were solJ at fid. eacn. Of the lieouiem Parke says, ‘ It la a composi- 
tion of infinite science and dulnesM, from the effects of which the 
audience was happily relieved by Incledon’s aong In " L’ Alleirro,” 

'* Haste thee, N ymph, " ’ The Mornirut Pont said , ' The ta lente which 
have celebrated the name of Mozart can scarcely be Jusilv appreci- 
ate 1 by such a composition as the Reqii’em ’ ; and wound up with. 

It. is upon the whole a composition which could only have come 
from the hand of a master. From the ]Jcrfonners It received ample 
mitlce,' According to the Pnrruviw. ' the performance was far 
from being well manage*!.’ It was repeated on Mar. 4 . (Pohl, 
Mctart in London, p. 144.) 

* The whole store of the hlstorv of the MSB. and of the long 
controversy as to the work’s aurhentlritv Is told with admirable 
lucidity in W. pole’s The Siory of Mozart' $ Requiem (1879). The 
best analysis of the music is that by Aliert ( W. A. Motart, 11.861-87). 
The heading ‘ Requiem di me. W. A Mozart mp 792 ' Is touching, as 
showing how he looked forward t*» its completion. 

« A facsimile of Mozart’s contributions was published at Vienna 
in 1914, nnder the editorship of Dr. A. Bchnericb. 


writing the Requiem for himself, and traces of 
the agony of spirit in which he wrote it have 
passed into his music. For this reason, in spite 
of all its beauties, it is a work which many 
lovers of Mozart can never hear without pain.* 

We have seen Mozart, when a mere boy, turn- 
ing from childish play to serious occupations : 
a striking instance of this is his ‘ Grab-musik ' 
or German cantata (K. 42), written in 1767, 
which is anything but a boyish composition. 
About five years later ho wrolt', apparently in 
consequence of his visit to Padua, an oratorio 
by Metastasio called ‘Betulia liberata’ (K. 118), 
which in style is not unhko an opera scria of the 
period. The refrain in the last number but one, 
alternately sung by solo and chorus, isan ancient 
canto fermo harmonised in four parts, in fact the 
same which is introduced in the Requiem to the 
words ‘ To decet hymnus.* This is the only 
independent work of the kind, the cantata 
‘ Davidde penitente ’ (K. 469) being made up 
from the Kyrie and Gloria of the unfinished 
mass in C min. (K. 427) sot to Italian words, 
with two interpolated airs in concert style, 
which are not altogether in keeping with the 
severity of the rest of the piece. 

Of smaller cantatas, thrcf3 written for 
maconic use (K. 429, 471, 623) are tlio only 
specimens. All show much earnestness and 
depth of feeling. The first was composed in 
1783, the second in 1785; the last, consisting 
of six numbers, written on Nov. 15, 1791, 
Mozart conducted in person only two days 
before his last illness. 

Dramatic CodJipositions. — ^Tho long list of 
Mozart's dramatic compositions ® is headed by a 
sacred Singspicl, ‘ Die Schuldigkeit des ersten 
Gebot^’ss,’ in three parts, the first being com- 
posed by him in Salzburg during the winter of 
1766-67, €and the others added by Michael 
Haydn and Adlgasser, the court organist. 
Mozart’s work occupies 208 pages, and is in 
the style of the Italian oratorios of the period, 
the conventions of wliich are handled with 
extraordinary precocity. Mingled with the 
boy’s unsteady writing there are occasional 
passages, mostly florid, in his father's hand, and 
the words to the recitatives are by a third 
person. The third tenor air is interesting, and 
Mozart himself evidently thought well of it, as 
he introduced it with slight variations into his 
first opera. Immediately afterwards followed 
the music to a Latin comedy * Apollo et Hya- 
cinthus,* given in the University on May 13, 
1767, a dull piece of work on the whole, though 
it contains a few promonitionR of the later 
Mozart. In Vienna in 1768 he composed a 
German operetta or pastorale in one act, ‘ Bas- 
tion und Bastienne,’ and an opera buffa in three 
acts, ‘ La finta semplico.' With the simple 

« Of. Dznt (Moxart’i Oprrae, p. 880). where, however, too much 
•trem i< laid upon three traces ol inorlrtflltv. 

3 Special literature: K. J. Dent. Mozart’ t Operat (1918); E. Lert, 
Motart attfdem Theater (3rd ed., 1921). 
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emotions of his shepherd and shepherdess 
Mozart succeeded woU enough, and his little 
piece still makes pleasant hearing, but to the 
complicated network of emotions — often sordid 
enough — of the stock Itahan opera buffa he was 
as yet quite unequal. The three works com- 
posed and performed in Milan — ‘ Mitridate * 
(opera seria, 1770), ‘Ascanio in Alba ’(theatrical 
serenade, 1771), and ‘ Lucio Silla * (opera seria, 
1772) — are scarcely more important, except 
as marking stages in the composer’s develop- 
ment and as providing him with experience that 
was to prove invaluable later. The serenade 
‘ II sogno di Scipionc,’ written at Salzburg in 
1772, was, as has been already described, an 
uninspired piece w'ritten hastily to order. The 
first version of the incidental music which 
Mozart WTot-e to Gcbler’s masonic drama 
Thamos’ dates from the end of 1773, but the 
twochoruscs (Nos. band 76), which are the finest 
features in the score as we now know it, were 
written in 1779, wdien the composer, anxious to 
come before the public once more as a w'riter of 
dramatic music, subjected it to a fairly drastic 
revision. It is also necessary to distinguish the 
original score from later accretions in the case 
of the opera buffa ‘ La finta giardiniera,’ which 
was first produced in its Italian form at Munich 
in Jan. 1775, but later, when a German text 
was substituted, underwent two successive 
revisions (the first in 1779 or 1780 and the 
second in 1789). The early score, so far as it 
can bo reconstituted, show's a considerable 
advance upon Mozart’s first attempt at opera 
buffa. Though largely modelled upon Anfossi’s 
setting of the same text, produced about a year 
before, and owing much to other masters of 
opera buffa, such as Piccinni, Traetta and Majo, 
it is characterised by a gentle poetic charm that 
is all Mozart’s own. As however, there is 
little attempt at musical characterisation, and it 
shows only traces of the w it and verve of its 
Italian models. The treatment of the voice is 
interesting : it holds no paramount position, 
but is treated as only one of several strands in 
the symphonic ensemble. The same general 
features characterise the serenata ‘ II re 
pasture,’ producc^d at Salzburg in 1775, now 
romemborod only by the song ‘ L’ araero,’ w^hich 
still finds a place in our concert programmes. 
Mozart’s hopes of writing an opera in Paris in 
1778 were di8aj>pointed, and he had to console 
himself with the composition of some of the 
numbers for Noverro’s ballet * Los Petits llions.’ 
The most important of these is the spirited 
overture, containing a theme which afterw'ards 
played a part in ‘ Figaro.’ The remaining pieces 
are graceful and dainty enough but of no special 
importance. The unfinished opera ‘ Zaido,* 
to a wretched text by Schachtner, which busied 
Mozart for some months at Salzburg in 1779, 
exhibits that curious mixture of styles wdiich 
«ras a feature of the Viennese Singspiel. Italian 


arias and German song forms are found side by 
side, and there are even traces of French influ- 
ences. To this medley Mozart has added inter- 
ludes of ‘ melodrama ’ — spoken recitative to an 
orchestral accompaniment — on the model of 
Benda’s experimen ts. The work contains much 
fine music, especially in the ensembles, but is 
chiefly of interest for certain numbers in which 
Mozart seems to have been striving to evolve a 
siMJcifically German style. 

But Mozart’s first great opportunity was to 
be provided not by a German but by an Italian 
opera. This was ‘ Idomenoo,’ first performed 
at Munich in Jan. 1781. The original text to 
the opera, as written by the Abbe Varosco, the 
court chaplain of Salzburg, was far from satis- 
fying the composer, and it was only by the 
exertion of constant pressure that he finally got 
it altered to su it his wishes. His correspondence 
with his father about the libretto affords in- 
structive evidence of his remarkable instinct 
for the dramatically effective. In accordance 
with the taste of the moment the conventional 
form of opera seria w as, in ‘ Idomeneo,* modified 
by the introduction of choruses and ballets after 
the model of Gluck’s French operas, and 
Mozart’s music also pays allegiance to these 
diverse schools, the influence of Gluck pre- 
dominating. The whole w'ork is conceived on 
a grand scale, and its tragic force, the majesty 
of the choruses, and the brilliance of the 
orchestration give it a unique place among the 
composer’s W'orks. He himself thought very 
highly of it, and when ho w as at Vienna in 1781 
hop«id to get it performed in a German version, 
forw’hich he proposed recasting the music ‘more 
in the French style,* Ho had, how'cver, to wait 
till 1786, and even then had to be content W'ith a 
private performance by distinguished amateurs, 
for which he made several alterations and ad- 
ditions (see e.g. K. 489, 490). 

In the year following the production of 
* Idomeneo ’ Mozart’s desire to write a German 
opera was at length gratified. The text of 
‘ Hie Entfuhrung aus dem Serail ’ was adapted 
by the younger Stephanie from a libretto by 
Bretzner, and it is again interesting to observe 
that Mozart’s practical acquaintance with the 
stage dictated many alterat ions — much, it may 
be said, to Bretznor’s disgust. Osmin, one of 
the most original characters in the opera, was 
entirely the composer’s own creation. There 
remained, however, certain structural weak- 
nesses which even the beauty of Mozart’s 
music could not quite conceal. The general 
effect is of a series of detached numbers, often 
developed to a disproportionate length, rather 
than of a unified whole. What makes the opera 
so perennially attractive in spite of its defects 
is that spirit of freshness and youthful exuber- 
ance which led Weber to say that ‘ Of such 
operas as “ Figaro ” and “ Don Juan ” we 
might have had many more ; but with all th« 
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good will in the world Mozart could never have 
written another *■ Ji<ntfuhrung.*’ * 

The unfinished scores of * L’ oca del Cairo ’ 
and ‘ Lo sposo deluso,’ which date from 1783, 
need not detain us, although Mozart completed 
several numbers of each before the poverty of 
the libretti compelled him to give them up ; nor 
is the amusing skit on theatrical and operatic 
life ‘ Oer Schauspieldirektor,’ which was per- 
formed at Schonbrunn on Feb. 7, 1786, of 
sufficient importance to call for discussion here, 
in spite of the exquisite finish of the music. We 
must pass at once to a brief consideration of the 
five works on which, Mozart’s operatic fame 
chiefly rests : ‘ Le nozze di Figaro * (1786), 

* Don Giovanni *(1787), ‘ Cosifantutte ’(1790), 

* Laclemenza di Tito * (1791) and ‘ Die Zauber- 
fiote ’ (1791). 

The unity that was lacking in * Dio Ent- 
fuhrung * is one of the most marked features of 

* Figaro,’ in some respects the most perfect of 
Mozart’s operas. In no work is his power of 
dramatic characterisation more brilliantly ex- 
emphfled. In the concerted numbers, which 
form so large a proportion of the whole, it is 
amazing to see the skill with which the voices, 
whilst forming part of a complex musical tissue, 
are made to express the personalities of the 
various characters. Perhaps they are not the 
personages of Beaumarchais’ satirical comedy ; 
but what does it matter ? Mozart, with the 
help of the witty Da Ponte, has created them 
afresh, and they are unmistakable flesh and 
blood. 

If ‘ Figaro ’ is not Mozart’s finest opera, it is 
because it deals after all with a somewhat 
narrow range of emotions. In ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
on the other hand, less homogeneous as it is in 
style, there is scarcely a feeling known to 
humanity that is not expressed in some one of 
the situations or characters. It must not bo 
forgotten, however, that Mozart himself de- 
scribed it as an ‘ opera buffa,* and even its 
most serious moments are tempered with that 
spirit of irony which gives such a characteristic 
flavour to so much of his music. 

This spirit is given full rein in ‘ Cos! fan tutte,’ 
where Da Ponte’s amusing comedy of intrigue 
gave him full opportunity for its exercise. It 
seems incredible that any one should ever have 
imagined that this was a work which Mozart 
undertook with reluctance, and that he regarded 
the libretto as so beneath contempt that he was 
satisfied to compose a string of beautiful airs 
which had nothing to do with it. 

‘ La clemenza di Tito ’ he certainly was 
reluctant to undertake, busied as he was already 
with ‘ Die ZauberflSte,’ to say nothing of the 
Requiem. ‘ La clemenza ’ carries us back to 
the old opera seria which Mozart had not 
touched since ‘Idomeneo.’ Metastasio’s lib- 
retto, written in 1734, required considerable 
modifications to adapt it to the altered taste of 


the day, the most important being the intro 
duction of ensembles ♦vherever the situations 
allowed and the curtailment of the original 
three acts to two. Nothing availed, however, to 
make the plot or the characters interesting. 
Throughout it was evident that the character- 
istics which had most attracted in Metastasio’s 
day were now only so many obstacles and 
hindrances to the composer. The most im- 
portant thing in Mozart’s score is the finale to 
Act, 1, noteworthy as the first instance in which 
he employs solo voices in an ensemble, and for 
the important dramatic function which the 
chorus performs. 

In ‘ Figaro,’ ‘ Don Giovanni ’ and ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte ’ Mozart’s task had been considerably 
lightened by Da Ponte’s excellent libretti. At 
first sight it would not seem that Schikaneder 
deserved much credit for his text to ‘ Die 
Zauborflfite.’ On the surface it appears to be 
a tissue of improbabilities and absurdities. Its 
main characteristics are only explicable in 
relation to contemporary theatrical liistory. 
Spectacular operas, of a highly romantic cast, 
were the fashion in Vienna at the time, and 
numbers of them were produced not only at 
Schikanedor’s theatre but on other stages also. 
For this particular production Schikam'dcr 
drew in the main upon a fairy-tale ‘ Lulu, oder 
die Zauberflote’ from Wieland’s ‘Dschinnistan.’ 
Its peculiar weakness as it is now print<*d is duo 
to the fact that at the last moment — wlien, 
indeed, Mozart had already composed a good 
deal of the music — it was siidd(*nly decid(‘d to 
alter the whole character of tho story by in- 
troducing allusions to Freemasonry and giving 
the whole an ideal and symbolical character. 
This sudden change has generally btJen at- 
tributed to the influence of a certain Karl 
Ludwig Giesecke, who in fact afterwards laid 
claim to the authorship of the libretto, but it 
may have been largely at the instance of Mozart 
himself. Its immediate occasion may have 
been the death of the prominent Freemason 
Ignaz von Born on July 24, 1791, In any case 
there is no evidence that Mozart was at all dis- 
satisfied with tho libretto in its final form, and 
there is certainly no sign of it in his music. As 
a matter of fact, with all its contradictions and 
occasional fatuities, it is undoubtedly adapted 
to the stage. Go(»the, whilst acknowledging its 
weaknesses, claimed that ‘ tho author had a 
perfect knowledge of tho art of contrast and a 
wonderful knack of introducing stage eflocts.’ 
It is well known that tho poet himself began a 
continuation of tho libretto and entered into 
an agreement with Wranizky on tho subject in 
1796. The deeper signification of the text un- 
doubtedly appealed strongly to Mozart’s im- 
agination and called forth some of his sublimest 
music. Beethoven declared ‘ Die Zauberflote * 
to be Mozart’s greatest work. Unfortunately 
Schindler adds that his reason for estimating 
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Jt so highly was that in it were to be found 
specimens of nearly every species of music from 
the Lied to the chorale and fugue. It is a com- 
poser’s explanation : the layman, if ho is not 
content simply to drink in its beauty, will 
prefer to think of it as the perfect expression of 
the two complementary — though apparently 
contradictory — sides of Mozart’s character, his 
ideality and his realism. As Schurig has well 
remarked, he was himself both Tamino and 
Papageno. 

The Si’iTRious and Doubtful Works. — No 
discussion of Mozart’s music would bo complete 
without at least a brief mention of some of the 
spurious works that have been attribut(‘d to 
him. Of these, various Masses are the most 
important. In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury Vincent No vello searched tlio Continent for 
unpublished masses b}’^ Mozart. Unfortunately 
he does not seem always to have investigated 
the authenticity of the works that were offered 
him, with the result that, of the 17 masses ulti- 
mately pu])lishcd by him, five (Nos. 7, 8, 9, 
12, 18) have since proved to be spurious, and 
thrw* (Nos. 13, 16 and 17) must be regarded as 
of doubtful genuineness. The b(‘st known of 
these is the so-called ’Pwelfth Mass (K. Anh. 232), 
which gained its Knglish title simply from the 
fact that it formed No. 12 in Novello’s collec- 
tion. This Mass was first published under 
Mozart’s name by Simrock of Bonn in 1821 
from a MS. obt aim'd from (^arl Zulehner; 
but the violinist Leopolil .Tansa subsequently 
identified it as a work Mhich ho used to sing iis 
a boy in a musical school in liis native country 
of Bohemia,, where it was known as ‘ Mullers 
Mass.’ On purely internal grounds it certainly 
s<'ems diflieult to accept it as a w ork of Mozart.^ 
Of other religi(uis woiks formerly ascribed to 
Mozart the Mass K. 140 is by Sussmayer. the 
Hymn K. 327 by (kisperini, and the Offertory 
K. 177 probably by Leojiold Mozart. Numerous 
spurious songs w'cro pu blislu'd as Mozart’s during 
the ea rly part of the 1 9t h century : Kiichel (Anh. 
245) mentions in particular a collection of 33 
puhlisht'd by Rellstub of Berlin, of w'hich only 6 
wert' genuine ! The most important of them is 
the ‘ Wiegenlied ’ (K. Anh. 284/), which is still 
frequently sung as a work of Mozart, but has 
been 8hf)wn by Dr. Max Fric'dlander to be by 
the Berlin composer Bernhard Flies. Almost 
equally well known is the song ‘ Vergiss raoin 
nicht ’ (K. Anh. 246), which as ‘ Forget 
me not’ long enjoyed a considerable vogue in 
this country. Its real composer was Ludwig 
Schneider of Coburg. The beautiful bass air 
‘ lo ti lascio, cara, addio ’ (K. Anh. 246) was 
written by Mozart’s friend Gottfried von 
Jacquin. A number of instrumental works have 
also been erroneously attributed to Mozart. 
The three symphonies K. 18, K. 444 and K. 

’ Por further detalln of the cofitroversy rcjtardlna: the authenticity 
Of this Maas, the preTlQiiB edIUou t»f Uiis Dictionary should be 
insulted. 


Anh. 293 are respectively by Abel, Michael 
Haydn and Leopold Mozart, while the Minuet 
and Trio for orchestra (K. 26a), preserved in a 
MS. at the British Museum, is probably a youth- 
ful work by Beethoven. Of the large number of 
spurious piano pieces the best known is the set 
of variations (really by Forster) on a theme 
from Sarti’s ‘ I finti eredi ’ (K. Anh. 289) that 
has frequently been printed in editions of 
Mozart’s PF. works. The ‘Pastorale variee’ 
(K. Anh. 2096) is also still published under 
Mozart’s name. The grandiose Sonata in C 
min. (K. 284a), which was printed by Pleyel as 
‘ Mozart’s last Grand Sonata,’ was composed 
by Anton Eberl. Finally, the Rondo for PF. 
(K. 611a), which is bound with the Minuet and 
Trio for orchestra mentioned above, is probably, 
like that, an early w ork by Beethoven. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This list Is confined to Mi>rk8 of a general character. The most 
Important of the books and i>apprs on special subjects have been 
mentioned in the appropriate j>lace in the body of this article. 
H. de Curzok’s Easai da bibliovraphie mozartine (190(>) records some 
450 l)ooks and articles, and the later literature is fully discussed 
in the prefaces to the biograi)hles by Jabn, Abert, Schurig and 
Sohledermair. 

1. Chibk Houhc'ks. — L. von KOchei. ; Chronologiaeh-thrmatiaehta 
Verzeiehnia lAmmlhchcr Tonwerke W. A. Moxarta, 1802 ; 2nd ed., 
1906. (Not always trustworthy on points of chronology, but 
Indispensable for the ideiilitlcation and description of the works.) 
— O. Jaun: B’ol/gong AmadeM Mozart, 4 vols., 1860 59 ; 2nd ed,, 
in 2 vols.. 1867; 3rd, 1889-91; 4th. 1906-7 ; 2nd ed. trans. into 
English by Miss F. D, Townsend, 2 vols., 1882. (Still the fullest of 
all the btographles, although as a critical survey of Mozart's tnustc 
It no longer holds pride of place.) — H. Abkkt : W. A. Mozart, 2 vols., 
1919-21; rerised ed., 1923-24. (Issued as a revised ed. of .lahn, 
but practically a new book. The best guide to the music.) — T. de 
Wyzkwa and O. de 8 aint-Foix : W.-A . Mozart. 8’a t'ic musieale 
ft aon ofutTe da I’enfanee d la pleine maturity, 77, 2 vols., 1912. 
(An epoch-making book, the first to Investigate with any thoiough- 
ness the sources and development of Mozart’s style. It provides a 
revised chronology of the whole of the works.) — L. Pchiedermair 
e<l. ; Die Sriefe W. A. Mozarta und aeiner Fatnilie, 6 vols., 1914. 
(The standard ed. of the letters. Vul. 5 is a collection of iiortraits 
and other illustrations.) 

2. .srvppKMKNTARY LiTERATVRR. — A. OtTummEFF : Aowirlls 
Blographie de Mozart, 3 vols., 1843 ; Germ, trans. by A. Shraishuon, 
1817, 2ud ed., 1859. (Still valuable for its musical criticism.) — 
H. de CiTKZos : Mozart, 1914. (In French. Chiefly critical ) — 
A. Soit'Rio: Wolfffanif A madeva Mozart, 2 vols., 1913; 2n<led.,1923. 
(I'seful for biographical details. The illustrations are excellent. The 
JVench adaptation by J. G, Frod’homme (1925) omits them, as 
well as many other dtstlnctlve. features of the original.) — L. 
Bchiedermaik : Mozart, aein Leben und aeine Werke, 1922. (The 
best critical biography of a handy size. Well illustrateci.) Since 
192il an Important Mozart- Jahrbueh has been published under the 
editorship of Hermann Arf.rt. The reader who only knows 
English should consult— in addition to the English trans. of Jahn 
already mentioned — the biographies by E. Holmes (1845 ; 2nd 
ed., 1.878 ; * Everyman’s Library,' 19121, V. W’ilt)F.r (traniL by 
L. I.iKmrir, 2 vols., 1906). and E. J. Breakspkare (11H)2), and the 
trans. of the letters by Lady Wallace (2 vols., 1865). 

c. B. o. ; incorporating material from 
c. F, p. and w. ii. ii^. 

(2) Johann Georg Leopold (6. Augsburg, 
Nov. 14, 1719; d, Salzburg, May 28, 1787), 
father of the great composer, w’as himself a 
musician of some note. The son of Johann 
Georg Mozart, a bookbinder at Augsburg, ho 
determined to push himself beyond the narrow' 
circle of his parental home. He studied for two 
years (1737-39) at the University of Salzburg 
with the intention of entering the priesthood, 
but his love of music proving too strong for him 
(he was already an excellent violinist), he ob- 
tained an appointment in 1740 as musician and 
chamberlain to Count Thurn and Taxis, Canon 
of Salzburg. Three years later he W'as ap- 
pointed fourth violinist in the private orchestra 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg, in whoso service 
he ultimatidy (1763) attained to the post of 
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vioe-Kapellmeister, after having already in 1757 
been granted the additional appointment of 
court composer. On Nov. 21, 1747, he married 
Anna Maria Pertl, daughter of an official ot St. 
Gilgen. They were described as the handsomest 
couple in Salzburg. Of their seven children only 
two survived — a daughter, Maria Anna, and a 
son, the illustrious Wolfgang. Both showed 
great musical gifts at an early ago, and Leopold 
soon found himself compelled to devote almost 
the whole of his time to their training. The 
story of his travels with them has been told 
above. There is perhaps something that smacks 
a little of the showman in the manner in which 
he rushed them round Europe and exhibited 
them as prodigies, and the strain of these years 
of travel undoubtedly had a very bad effect on 
Wolfgang’s health. On the other hand, the latter 
owed much to his father’s careful training and 
strict supervision, irksome as this often was to 
one so different in temperament. The list of 
Leopold Mozart’s compositions is fairly exten- 
sive, and includes religious music, symphonies 
and concertos, divertimenti, and PF. sonatas. 
A selection, edited by Max Sciffert, was pub- 
lished by Breitkopf & Hiirtel in 1908.^ Six 
divertimenti written about 1760, and included 
in this collection, possess considerable merit and 
deserve to be better known. Leopold’s great 
work, however, was his Versuch einer griind- 
lichen Violinschule (Augsburg, 1756), which 
passed through many editions in several lan- 
guages and was for long the standard method 
for the violin. 

Bibl. — A nelectton from Leopold Mozart's letters in given In 
vols. 3 and 4 of L. Schtwlernialr's Dte Bri^/e Mozart* und ietner 
Familio (1914). In 1920 the dian’ that he kept duriag his travels 
with his children was puhiished by A. Hrhurig under the title 
Leopold Mozart: Beiteatd^elchnunffen. 1763-1771 A good study of 
Leopold's character is to lie found in J. Kreitmaier’s biography 
of his son (1919) 

(3) Maeia Anna, Mozart’s sister {b. Salzburg, 
July 30, 1761 ; d. there, Oct. 29, 1829), was, like 
her brother, a child prodigy, but, unlike him, 
never developed into anything more. She 
shared her brother’s successes as a pianist on 
their joint tours, but later in life was chiefly 
in request as a teacher. In 1784 she married 
Baron von Berchthold zu Sonnenberg, Hofrath 
of Salzburg and Warden of St. Gilgen. On liis 
death in 1801 she retunied to Salzburg and 
again occupied herself with teaching. She 
became blind in 1820 and ended her days in 
comparative poverty, 

(4) CoNSTANZB {nee Weber), Mozart’s wife 
(6. Zell, Lower Austria, Jan. 6, 1 763 ; d. Salzburg, 
Mar. 6, 1842), was not herself gifted with any 
great musical talent, although she had a pleas- 
ing, well-trained voice and was possessed of some 
skill on the piano. She sang the soprano part 
in her husband’s Mass in C minor (K. 427) on its 
performance in Salzburg in 1783, and after his 
death appeared in public at one or two of the 
concerts of his works that she directed. In 1799 

1 Denkmaier der Tonkuntt in Bayem, lx. 2. Tliere h » yalu&bls 
IntrodaotiOB. 


she helped to improve her penurious position 
by selling all her husband’s remaining MSS. to 
Andre, the composer and music-publisher of 
Offenbach. In 1809 she married Georg Niko- 
laus Nissen, an official in the Danish diplomatic 
service, whose acquaintance she had made at 
Vienna in 1797. There were no children of thu 
second marriage. On Nissen’s retirement from 
office in 1820, he and Constanzo retired to Salz- 
burg, where Nissen collected the materials for 
his Mozart biography. Ho died in 1826, how- 
ever, before its publication, and Constanze had 
the task of seeing it through the press. The 
rest of her life was uneventful. Her character 
is an interesting study. After Mozart’s death 
she seems to have lost aU traces of the slovenli- 
ness and improvidence that helped to wreck his 
affairs, and, as her diary and correspondence ^ 
show, became a capable business w'oman and a 
devoted mother to his children. 

(6) Kael Thomas (6. Vienna, Sept. 21, 1784 ; 
d. Milan, Oct. 31, 1858), the elder of the two sons 
who survived the composer, did not become a 
professional musician, though during his early 
life in Prague he enjoyed Duschek’s instruction 
and became a gifted pianist. In 1798 he was 
apprenticed to a merchant at Leghorn. For a 
long time he still debated the advisability of 
turning to music as a career, but finally entered 
the service of the Austrian government and 
became an official at Milan, whore he died 
unmarried in 1858. 

(6) Franz Xaveh Wolfoano, later known as 
Wolfgang Amadeus {b. V^ienna, July 26, 1791 ; 
d. Carlsbad, July 29, 1844), was intended from 
the first for a musical career. He studied in 
Vienna under Hummel, Salieri, the Abb6 Voglcr, 
and perhaps Albrcchlsbergcr, and gave his first 
public concert in 1804. From 1808 14 he held 
posts as music-master to two noble families in 
Lemberg. In 1819 he set out on a long musical 
tour, finally settling again in Lemberg In 1822, 
where he remained for the rest of his life com 
posing, conducting and teaching music. Both 
as pianist and composer ho was held in high 
esteem, but his name alone was sufficient to 
preclude his rising to eminence. It is only fair to 
add, however, that his music has never yet been 
subjected to a thorough-going examination. 

c. B. o. 

MOZARTEUM OF SALZBURG, THE. An 
educational institution for musicians, housed 
since 1914 in a handsome building which also 
serves as the headquarters of the Mozart- 
Gemeinde, an international society which 
collects funds for the upkeep of Mozart’s 
birthplace and other places associated with 
the composer, and for the acquisition of 
Mozart relics. The present director is Dr. 
Bernhard Baumgartner. 

MOZARTSTIFTUNG, see Frankfort. 

* See the collprtlon of Brtefe, Ju/zeiehnuntfon, Dobumenit, 17H2- 
1842. pobJ*i!h<f<i !>»■. A SrhurlK In 1922. Her dlatT "w** pubUiihed 
in full m the Mouuiewiu MiUeilungen for 1920, 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, opera in 4 
acts after Shakespeare, text by Julian Sturgis, 
music by Stanford, Produced Covent Garden, 
May 30, 1901. In German (John Bemhofi), 
Stadttheater, Leipzig, Apr. 26, 1902. 

MUCK, Kakl {b. Darmstadt, Oct. 22, 1859), 
a distinguished conductor. 

His father was a Bavarian magistrate 
(Ministerialrat). He studied at Heidelberg and 
Leipzig, and at the latter place visited both 
University and Conscrvatorium, and graduated 
as Doctor of Philosophy. The same year 
(1880) he made his debut as a pianist in the 
Gewandhaus. Shortly afterwards he became 
Kapellmeister at Salzburg, then at Briinn, Graz, 
and in 1880 first Kapellmeister at Prague. As 
director of Neumann’s Travelling Opera Com- 
pany ho appeared in Berlin, and was appointed 
in 1892 Kapellmeister at the Royal Opera in that 
capital, and Iwcame General Music Director in 
1908. Meantime in 1899 ho had conducted 
Wagner at Covent Garden, and through the 
winter seasons 1903“()6, in conjunction with 
Mottl, he conducted Philharmonic Concerts in 
Vienna. His performances of ‘ Parsifal ’ at 
Bayreuth have been famous sineo 1901. In 
1900 ho went to America to take charge of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. His second term 
of office there was abruptly terminated by the 
war (see Boston). 

Since the war he has conducted at Munich, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam. 

II. V. H. ; addns. from liiemann , 

MUDARRA, Alonso i)E(10th cent.), Spanish 
lutt'iiist, said to have been a canon of Seville, 
who published a book of lute tablature entitled ; 

Tren librcM de nini^lca ra clfrae para vihuela . . . 1546. (Btbl. 
Nac., Uadrid ; E«curi;il.) 

It includes sots of variations {diferencias) on 
popular tunes of the day, and settings of 
Spanish ballads, e.g. on the siege of Antequera 
(1410) and on the death of Absalom, together 
with passages from Virgil and Ovid and sonnets 
by Petrarch and Sannazzaro, and also by the 
Spanish poets Jorge Manrique, Boscan and 
Garci-Lasso. There are also pa vanes, a galliard 
and a fantasia, and fragments of psalms and 
motets by Josquin des Pres (r. Morphy, Les 
Luthistes es])agnot% Leipzig, 1902, and P. 
Villalba, Canciones espanolas de los siglos XV. 
yXVr.). j. B. T. 

MUDD (Mudde, Mijdes, Muds), Thomas 
(6. circa 1560), composer of English church 
music, attended St. Paul’s School and went to 
Cambridge in 1578 with one of the sizarships for 
the sons of London mercers (Davey, Hist. Eng. 
Mus.). Ho became a Fellow of Pembroke HaU, 
and continued to be so until as late as 1590. 
A fair number of compositions by Mudd are 
preserved, but as there was also a John Mudd 
(organist of Peterborough Cathedral from 1583, 
probably until 1629 — West’s Calk. Org.) living 
about the same time, it is often difficult to 


differentiate between them. A service and 4 
anthems at Ely Cathedral are by John, but the 
nine dances for 3 viols (3 Airs, Allcmande, 
Courante, 2 Sarabandes, Courante and ‘Eccho’) 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 18,940-1-3-4) are by ‘ Tho. 
Mudde.* A 5-part In Nomine, arranged for 
viols in a MS. of about 1578 (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 31,390/177), is described simply as by 
‘ Mudd.’ The anthem ‘ God which has pre- 
pared * is put down in tho MS. (written in 1717) 
as by * John or Thomas,’ which shows that a 
certain amount of confusion between them was 
prevalent even then. An ‘ In Nomine, De Pro- 
fundis,’ described as by Mudd in Batten’s Organ 
Book at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, is 
probably by Mundy. The words of an anthem 
by ‘ Mudd ’ are included in Clifford’s collection 
(1663). Below is a list of anthems by Mudd 
(any designation as to authorship is given as it 
stands in the MSS.). 

Qod which haa prepared C Thomaa or John Mudd'). Durh. ; 

Harl. 7340/436. Score; B.M. Add. MSB. 30,478-9. Tenor 

cantoris part only. 

I wUl always give thanks (* Mudd,' ' Mude.s ’). PH. ; B.M. Add. 

MSS. 30,478-9. Tenor cantoris part only. 

Let Thy merciful ear« (‘ Mudd,* ‘ Mud^ ’). Durb. ; B.M. Add. 

MSS. 30,478-9. Tenor cantori'^ piirt only. 

Lift up your heada. Durh. ; im-om)>. 

Lord hear my voice when 1 cry (* Tho. Mudde ’). Harl. 6347 78. 

Words o»i!y. 

O clap your bands. PH. 

0 God Thou art my God (' Mudd '). B.M. Add. MSS. 30,478. 

Tenor cantoris part only. 

There was also a third Mudd living in the 
17th century, organist of Lincoln Cathedral in 
1662. As, how'ever, he lived much later than 
John or Thomas, it is unlikely that he wrote 
any of the above anthems. Certain extracts 
from letters written by tho precentor to tho 
Dean of Lincoln in 1662, complaining about 
Mudd’s drinking habits, will no doubt confirm 
this assumption (West’s Cath. Org.). j. mk. 

MUDIE, Thomas Molleson {b. Chelsea, 
Nov. 30, 1809 ; d. London, July 24, 1870), one 
of the ten successful candidates for entry into 
the R.A.M., in the severe first examination ot 
1823. Mudio was a pupil of Dr. Crotch for 
composition, of Cipriani Potter for the piano- 
forte — who also gave him useful advice as to 
his writings — and of Willman for the clarinet. 
His song ‘ Lungi dal caro bene ’ was so esteemed 
that the Committee of Management paid the 
cost of its publication, an act repeated in the 
case of Sterndale Bennett’s first concerto, but 
in no other. Several vocal pieces with orchestral 
accompaniment, a symphony in C and one in 
Bb were also works of his student time. Mudie’s 
pupilage terminated in 1832, by his appointment 
as a professor of the pianoforte in the Academy, 
which post ho held till 1844. Tho Society of 
British Musicians, founded in 1834, furnished 
an arena for tho performance of several of the 
works of Mudie. The symphony in Bb, already 
mentioned, was played at the concert of Feb. 9, 
1835 ; a symphony in F, remarkable for a 
movement in F minor, Nov. 10, 1835 ; a sym- 
phony in D, Mar. 10, 1837 ; a quintet in Eb fo< 
pianoforte and strings, Jan. 5, 1843, and Mar. 7, 
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1844 ; a trio in D for pianoforte and strings, 
Oct. 6, 1843 ; and several songs and concerted 
vocal pieces on many occasions. On the death 
of Alfred Devaux, in 1844, Mudio went to 
succeed him in his occupation as teacher in 
Edinburgh. While there he published several 
pianoforte pieces and songs, and wrote accom- 
paniments to many in Wood’s collection of the 
Songs of Scotland ; he also occasionally gave 
pianoforte recitals. In 1863 he returned per- 
manently to London, but from that time, except 
with an overture at one of the Crystal Palace 
concerts, came little before the public. The 
existing scores of his symphonies and the whole 
of his printed works are deposited in the library 
of the R.A.M. He was buried in Highgate 
Cemetery. o. a. m. 

MCHLFELD, Richard (6. Salzungen, Fob. 

28, 1856 ; d. June 1, 1907), was a member of 

tho Grand Ducal Orchestra of Mciningen from 
1873, at first as a violinist, but from 1876 as 
first clarinet, having taught himself the latter 
instrument with such success that he rapidly 
gained an unique position among modern 
players. He took part in the Bayreuth festival 
plays from 1884-96, and came to England for 
the first time in 1892, appearing on Mar. 28 at 
the Popular Concerts, in Brahms’s quintet for 
clarinet and strings, a work, like the master’s 
trio and the two sonatas in which the same 
instrument is employed, written with special 
view to Muhlfcld’s great qualities as a player. 
In all kinds of music his performance was a 
perfect model of what musical interpretation 
should be. Many a detail of excellence in the 
Meiningen orchestra was due to him, for he was 
accustomed for many years to act as sub-con- 
ductor, and to rehearse the players singly and 
in groups. (Eiemann.) M. 

MULLER, The Brothers, celebrated quar- 
tet-players, four sons of the Duke of Brunswick’s 
Hofmusikus, Aegidius Christoph Muller 
(ft.Nordhausen, July 2, 1766; d. Brunswick, Aug. 
14, 1841 ). All his sons were born in Brunswick. 

The brothers were (1) Karl Friedrich 
(6. Nov. 11, 1797 ; d, Apr. 4, 1873), first vioUn 
and Konzertmeister to the Duke; (2) Theodor 
Heinrich Gustav (6. Dec. 3, 1799 ; d. Sept. 7, 
1855), viola player; (3) August Theodor 
(6. Sept.i 27, 1802; d. Oct. 20, 1875), violon- 
cellist; (4) Franz Ferdinand Georg {b. July 

29, 1808; d. May 22, 1855), second violinist of 
the quartet and Kapellmeister to the Duke. 

Educated by their father expressly with a 
view to quartet-playing, they brought the art 
to a perfection then unknown. The Duke of 
Brunswick’s somewhat tyrannical regulation, by 
which lione of his musicians were allowed to take 
any part in the music of the town, obliged them 
to prepare in secret for appearing in public, 
and in 1830 they sent in their resignations. 
They gave concerts at Hamburg in 1831, and 
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in 1832 at Berlin, where the public gradually 
learned to appreciate their wonderful ensemble. 
In 1833 they left Berlin, and visited in turn all 
the principal cities of Germany and Paris, ex- 
tending their tours farther and farther, till 1845, 
when they went to Russia. Their repertory 
consisted almost entirely of the works of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. Their performance of 
Haydn’s ‘ Kaiser quartett ’ especially had a 
world-wide reputation. 

The eldest brother, Karl Friedrich, also had 
four sons, known as the younger Muller 
brothers ; (5) Bernhard (6. Feb. 24, 1825 ; 
d. Sept. 4, 1895), viola ; (6) Karl (6. Apr. 14, 
1829 ; d. Stuttgart, Nov. 11, 1907), first violin- 
ist (he married a singer, Elvira Berghaus, and 
was known as Muller- Berghaus) ; (7) Hugo 
{b. Sept. 21, 1832; d. Juno 26, 1886), second 
violin ; and (8) Wilhelm {b. Juno 1, 1834 ; 
d. New York, Sept. 1897), violoncellist, the most 
important individually, was for ten years a 
member of the Joachim Quartet (q.v.). They 
were court quartet- players to the Duke of 
Meiningen, and also made extended tours, visit- 
ing Russia, Denmark and France. In 1866 
they settled for a short time in Wiesbaden, and 
then at Rostock, where Karl beeaino Kapell- 
meister, his place in the quartet being supi)lied 
when travelling by Leopold Auer. It was, how- 
ev’^er, broken up entirely in 1873, by the appoint- 
ment of Wilhelm as Kainraerrnusikus, and 
teacher at the Hochschulo fiir Musik in Berlin. 
The younger Miillcrs, though distinguisht'd for 
their ensemble, did not roach the standard 
maintained by the elder brothers ; the chief 
reason being that, instead of restricting them- 
selves to genuine quartets, they played musie 
which, though good of its kind, was in rcalitf 
better suited to a small orchestra. F. o. 

MULLER, August Eijekhardt {b. Nord- 
heim, Hanover, Dec. 13, 1767 ; d. Dec. 3, 1817). 
His father, organist at Rinteln, was his first in- 
structor, and he subsequently learnt of J. (’. 
Bach o" Bi'Kjkeburg. In 1785 ho went to 
Leipzig to study law, but soon gave it up, and 
bfjcarae in 1789 organist of St. Ulrich’s Church, 
Magdeburg. In 1792 he was chosen to direct 
the concerts, etc., at Berlin, and there became 
intimate with Marpurg, Fasch, Reichardt and 
other distinguished men. Ho was made organist 
of St. Nicholas’ Church, Leipzig, in 1794. Ho 
played the organ and harpsichord equally well, 
and was also a proficient on the flute. In 1800 
he was appointed deputy to Hiller at the 
Thomasschule, and cantor on Hiller’s death in 
1804. In 1810 he moved to Weimar. The 
following is a list of his compositions : 

(1) Plano : Two concertos ; a trio fo» -ilano and Htringii, op. 17 ; 
two Bonatax for violin and piano ; many NunataA for piano moIo, 
besides variatinnn, etc. (2) Or^an : Suites, a nonata and Choral, 
variations. (3) Flute : Eleven concertos ; a fantasia with orcht-stra 
and twenty-three duets for two HuicB. (4) Vocal : Three can tn las 
for four volres and orchestra ; two postliuinoua operettas (Sing- 
splele) : songs with piano accompaniment, (fi) Instruction : 
Method for the piano, and iiutruction-book for the flute. (Bee 

M. 
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MtJLLER, Christian, of Amsterdam, be- 
tween 1720 and 1770 built the finest organs in 
Holland, and especially the celebrated instru- 
ment at Haarlem in 1738. V. do p. 

MCLLER, Heinrich (6. Liibeck, Oct. 18, 
1631 ; d. Sept. 17, 1675), pastor and arch- 
d(*a(;on of the St. Maricnkirche, Rostock, from 
1653 till his death. Ho was also a distin- 
guished professor of theology at the University 
there. 

Among his numerous theological and homi- 
letical works he published in 1659 a book 
entitled ‘ Ueiatliehe Seelcn-Musik,’ containing 
about 400 hymns, for which 126 tunes are pro- 
vided with ligured bass. As the hymns are 
characterised l)y almost an excess of subjective 
devotional sentiment, some of them by Muller 
himself, and a large number from Angelus 
Silesius, so the tunes bear witness to a corre- 
sponding change in musical taste, and the 
gradual suppression of the older rhythmical 
Choral in favour of the secular aria-form in 
modern keys. I'he work is even moi'o of a 
pioneer in this direction than Cniger’s ‘ Praxis 
pictatis inelica.’ Of the tunes fifty new ones 
are the invention of Nieolaus Hasse, then 
organist of the Marienkirclu;.^ None of these 
tunes hav'o continued in general use. Miillcr 
prefaces his wcjrk with a seric's of ten chapters 
on the origin and use of spiritual songs, in the 
course of which ho deplores the decay of congre- 
gational interest in church music and hymn- 
singing, and of the devotional sentiment in 
connexion therewith. Another work of Muller 
may be mcntioncKl, GeiMliche Erquick-stunden 
(1664“66), the devotions in which were after- 
wards versific'd, and j)rovided with tunes in the 
form of spiritual anas by several Nuremberg 
poets and musicians, members of the Pegnitz- 
Blumen-tjrcriossenschaft, and published under 
the title Poetischer Andacht-Klang (1673-91). 

j. R. M. 

MOLLER, Iwan {b. Roval, Dec. 3, 1786; 
L Biickeburg, Germany, Fob. 4, 1854), a re- 
nowned clarinettist, appeared first in Paris in 
1809, where he brought out many of his struc- 
tural improvements in the instrument, and 
where, after a residence of some years, and a 
successful concert tour through all the principal 
Kuropoan cities, undertaken 1820-26, he was 
appointed professor in the Conservatoire. Jn 
later life ho returned to Germany. His com- 
positions (concertante for two clarinets, three 
quartets for clarinet, violin, viola and violon- 
cello, etc.) have an educational value for players 
of his instrument, but beyond that they are 
of no importance. His best production is a 
‘ Gammo pour la nouvelle clarinette,’ published 
at Berlin in 1825. M. 

MCLLER, Wenzel (h, Trnava, Moravia, 
Sept. 26, 1767 ; d. Baden, near Vienna, Aug. 3, 

i One ban reappeared In 'Songs of Byon/ edited by the Ber. 
f}. B. Woodward tf). 


1835), was for some time a pupil of Dittersdorf, 
and became conductor in the Bmo Theatre in 
1783 and three years afterwards, when only 
nineteen, obtained a similar post at Marinelli’s 
theatre in Vienna, where the rest of his life was 
spent, with the exception of the years 1808-13. 
During this period ho was director of the opera 
at Prague, where his daughter Thercse, after- 
wards known as Madame Griinbaum, was en- 
gaged as a singer. On his return to Vienna, he 
became conductor at the Leopoldstadt Theatre, 
and retained the post until within a short time 
of his death. As a composer of light operas, he 
enjoyed enormous popularity for many years, 
and his productions in this kind are said to 
number over 200. His more ambitious works, 
as symphonies, masses, etc., were less successful. 
Among his dramatic works may be mentioned : 

‘ Das Sonnenfest der Braminen ’ (1790) ; ‘ Das 
neue Sontagskind ’ (1793); ‘Die Schwestem 
von Prag ’ (1794) ; ‘ Dio Teufelsmiihle auf dem 
Wienerbergo ’ (1799). A peculiar interest at- 
taches to his ‘ Zauberzither ’ or ‘ Kaspar der 
Fagottist,’ produced June 8, 1791, since Schika- 
neder took several suggestions from it for the 
plot of ‘ Dio Zauborfloto.’ In 1818 Muller pro- 
duced his ‘ travestierte Zauberflote ’ (‘ The 
Magic Drum ’) (Mendol’s Conversations-Lexi- 
kon ; Riemann’s Opernhandbuch), M. 

MUNTZBERGER (Muntz - Berger), 
Joseph, called Le Jeune on some title-pages 
of his works (6. Brussels, 1769 ; d. Paris, Jan. 
1844), pupil of his father and van Maldere. Ho 
chose the violoncello as his principal instru- 
ment ; went to Paris in 1783, w^as violoncellist 
at the Opera-Comique in 1790, and was later 
at Favart, retiring w ith a pension in 1830. He 
composed 2 concertos, trios, sonatas, solos and 
studios (E. V. d. Stracton, Uistory of the Fioiow- 
cello; Q.-L.). 

MCTHEL, Johann Gottfried (6. Molln, 
Lauenburg, c. 1720), became a pupil of J. P. 
Kuutzen at Ltibock, and in 1738 received the 
appointment of chamber - musician and court 
organist at Schwerin, in which capacity he also 
gave musical instruction to the members of the 
ducal family of Meckleiiburg-Schwerin. Pro- 
vided with a letter of introduction from the 
Duke he went to Leipzig in May 1750 to perfect 
himself in playing and composition under the 
tuition of Sebastian Bach. It was the last year 
of Bach's life, but ho received Muthel into his 
house, and Muthel was wdth him in his last ill- 
nejr: and at his death. He then went to Naum- 
burg tD Bach’s son-in-law Altnikol, and 
afterwards visited Dresden and Potsdam, at 
which lattor place he made the acquaintance of 
Emanuel Bach, with whom he continued on 
terras of close friendship. In 1753 ho accepted 
a call to Riga, where he remained for the rest 
of his life as organist to the Lutheran church, 
and where he died some time after 1790. 
Muthel is described as one of the best organ an^ 
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clavier players and composers of his time. Dr. 
Bumey speaks of his clavier works in the highest 
terms, describing them indeed as more difficult 
than those of Handel, Scarlatti, Schobert and 
Emanuel Bach ; but as characterised by so 
much novelty, taste, grace, and contrivance as 
entitle them to be ranked among the best pro- 
ductions of the kind (see his Present State of 
Music in Oermanyy 1773, vol. ii. pp. 328-9). 
Only a few of his works were published, among 
them two concertos, C minor and D minor, for 
clavier with accompaniment of strings, pub- 
lished at Riga in 1767 ; three sonatas and two 
ariosi with variations published by Haffner at 
Nurembei^ ; a * Duetto fur 2 Claviore, 2 Fliigcl, 
oder2Fortepiano,* Riga, 1771, which appears to 
be the earliest work with Fort-epiano on the title. 
In Madame D’ Arblay’s Diary mention is made 
of this duet as played by two members of Dr. 
Burney’s family at one of his house-concerts. 
If Muthel’s clavier works have that originality 
which Bumey and Schubart {Ideen zur Asthetik 
der Tonkunst, 1784), ascribe to them, it is 
surprising that in these days of revivals none 
of them have ever been republished, j. r. m. 

MUETTE DI PORTICI, LA, see Masa- 

NIELI O. 

MUFF AT, (1) Georg (6. Schlettstadt 
c, 1646 ; d, Passau, Feb. 23, 1704), highly 
esteemed composer, of Scottish extraction,' 
studied Lully’s style for six years in Paris j was 
organist of Strassburg Cathedral till 1675 ; be- 
came organist to the Bishop of Salzburg about 
1678 ; visited Vienna and Romo ; became in 
1690 organist, and in 1695 Kapellmeister and 
Master of the Pages to the Bishop of Paasau. 
He published ‘ Armonico tribute ’ (senate di 
camera, Salzburg, 1682) ; ‘ Apparatus musico- 
organisticus’ — twelve toccatas, chaconne, passa- 
caglia, Augsburg, 1690, dedicated to Leopold 1.) 
— of importance as regards the development 
of organ-playing ; ‘ Svaviorcs harmoniao. . . . 
Florilegium I.* (Augsburg, 1695) ; ‘ Florilegium 
secundum ’ (Passau, 1698), both with autobio- 
graphical preface in four languages ; ‘ Auser- 
lesene mit Ernst und Lust gemengte Instru- 
mental-Musik ’ (1701.) * The ‘ Apparatus ’ was 
republished in the Tresor des pianisteSy and the 
two works called * Florilegium * in D,T.b. 
[. and II., the *Auserlesene mit Ernst und 
Lust gemengte,* etc. in D.T.O, XI. His son 

(2) Gottlieb (Theophil) (6. Passau, 1690; 
bapU Apr. 25 ; d. Vienna, Dec. 10, 1770), a 
pupil of J. J. Fux, became in 1717 court and 
chamber-organist to the Emperor Charles VI., 
and to the widowed Empress Amalie Wilhelmine 
{d. 1742), and music-master to the royal chil- 
dren. He retired on a pension in 1763. He 
was a distinguished organist and a composer of 
taste, and published for organ * 72 Versetten 

1 Eltner. 

« Sm Zeituhrlft of the Tnt. Mub. Om. vol. v. p. S6S. 

' About fiftventy yean ago Lbsohenkohl of Vienna republUhed 
from thia work XII. klelne Fugen sammt 11. Tocoaten.' 


Oder Fugen, sammt 12 Toccaten, besondera 
zum Kirchendienst bei Choral-Aemtern und 
Vespem dienlich ’ (Vienna, 1726) ; for harpsi- 
chord, ‘ Componimenti musicali,’ containing 
overtures, caprices, sarabandes, etc., with & 
preface ; and ending with ‘ Particolari segni 
delle maniere * (see Ornaments) etc., dedicated 
to Charles VI., at whose expense it was en- 
graved. He was one of the many composers 
whom Handel laid under contribution for sub- 
jects and phrases in his oratorios. The date of 
this work was formerly given as 1727. Subse- 
quent research by Adler ^ and others fixed it 
at or about 1739 ; probably not more than 
throe or four months, if so many, intervened 
before Handel’s use of it in the ‘ Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day ’ (Sept. 1739). The * Componi- 
menti,’ republished in the Tresor des pianisteSy 
were again brought out by Chrysandor, as No. 6 
of his ‘ Supplemente.’ (See Denkmaler, vol. i. 
p. 689). Adler® again edited the work for 
D.T.O. III. 

There were two violinists of the same name in 
the Imperial Chapel, Gottfried, from nOl-C'O, 
and Johann Ernst, appointed in 1730, died in 
1746, aged 48. C. f. r. rev. 

Bibi.. — Hbinbich Johanb KnCix, Die Klavier- und Orgelwerke von 
Theophil Muffat. (Vienna Disnertatlon. 191G.) 

MUGNONE, Leopoldo (6. Naples, Sept. 29, 
1858), conductor and composer. Ho came of a 
musical family and studied at the Conserva- 
toire of S. Pietro a Majella under Cesi and 
Serras. At the age of 12 he wrote a pretty 
comic opera, ‘ 11 dott. Bartolo Salsapariglia,’ 
which was successfully performed at various 
academies. Another, ‘ Don Bizzarre e le sue 
figlie,’ was given in 1875 at the Teatro Nuovo, 
Naples, together with some of his Neapolitan 
songs. In collaboration with Enrico Goli- 
sciani he wrote, when still a youth, several 
other comic works, including two, ‘ Madame 
Angot al serragUo ’ (3 acts) and ‘ II Birio- 
chino’ (1 act), which enjoyed lengthy runs, 
the latter being given in tuni at Venice (1892), 
Florence, Rome, Vienna, and Barcelona. The 
opera ‘ Vita Brettona ’ was produced at the 
San Carlo, Naples, under his own direction in 
1905 and well received. His career as a con- 
ductor began when he was only 16 with a 
season of comic opera at the Fenice, in his 
native city, after which he had experience 
as a chorus - trainer and as accompanist to 
Bottesini, the eminent double-bass player. His 
talent was recognised by Sonzogno, the pub- 
lisher, who engaged him for various operatic 
undertakings, including that in Rome (189C! 
which gave him the direction of the first per- 
formance of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’ He also 
shared with Toscanini the direction of the 
special performances at La Scala in honour of 
Verdi, whose ‘ Nabucco * he conducted with 

« See Zettaehrift ef Int. Miu. Oes., Dec. 1901 and Feb. 1908. 

* Bee m. 1, wbere aa iniereatlng article by Guido Adl« 

I U to be found. 
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conspicuous ability. He distinguished him- 
self no less in the handling of symphonic orches- 
tras, particularly in the scores of the modern 
Italian school ; a well-known writer, Amintore 
Galli, once said of him, ‘ He is the personifica- 
tion of Italian art as well as the manifestation 
of a sensitive and essentially musical soul.’ His 
individuality and sincerity were clearly re- 
vealed during the seasons that he conducted 
at Covent Garden, where he made his debut 
(‘ La Boh^me ’) in the autumn of 1906 and 
Erected the premiere here of Giordano’s 
‘ Andr6 Chenier.’ A year later he brought 
out the same composer’s ‘ Fedora ’ and, in 
1919, Mascagni’s ‘ Iris.* H. jl. 

MUHAMMEDAN MUSIC. Oriental melo- 
dies are almost always handed down orally, 
and so we have no direct practical knowledge 
of them, and can argue back to their original 
condition and subsequent development only 
from chronicles and theoretical works. 

History. — We know little of the music of the 
pre-Muhammedan Arabs. It was inseparable 
from their desert life, and that has remained 
UTichanged. Perhaps the present Bedouin 
music, wnth its monotonous rhj’thms, short 
compass and faint pipe and string accompani- 
ment, is a fair rej)re8entative of it. 

1. Dedouin 8oiig from Southern Algeria, 



that composite edifice, with a foundation in 
Arabic poetry and superstructure of Persian 
and Byzantine elements, which has persisted in 
Muhammedan centres and dates from the 7th 
century. Practised in the first instance by 
freodmen and slaves of both sexes and, together 
with the wine whose praises it sang, under the 
ban of the Church, it became socially in- 
dispensable. The zenith of the practice of 
music ^ was the period of Haroun al Rashid 
(786-800), and its two rival representatives 
'vere the conservative Ishaq -al-Mausili, a 
Persian by blood, and the progressive Ibraliim 
ibn al-Maiidi, the Caliph’s nephew. 

The writings on the theory of music which 
began about the 8th century culminated in 
Al Farabi (900-950). They were all framed on 
Greek theory, but include valuable hints of 
Arabic origins. A second climax came three 
centuries later in the person of Safl-ud-DIn, and 
with his successors, chief of whom was Abd al 
Kadr, 16th century, who wrote in Persian 

Politically, the Muhammedan world divided 
itself, after the Arabian expansion, into an 
eastern group, running from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean and including Persia, and 

1 8«e the ttl Aghant of All el bbahud 10th oentory. 


a western, comprising N. Africa, Sicily and 
Spain. Music naturally followed this division. 
In the west, the extension of Muhammedan 
sway and the absorption of foreign peoples 
introduced new elements. The Syrian ‘Umaiy- 
yads had carried the court music into Spain, 
and the Baghdad tradition obtained a footing 
there in the 9th century. Side by side with it 
sprang up in Spain a new style of song with 
strophic forms. In the course of the 11th and 
12th centuries tliis penetrated N. Africa, 


3. Prelude and Song from Morocco, 
(a) ienza miiura. 



and remained the prominent type in Andahisiv 
and Granada, the last stronghold of the Moors 
In the east, the Persian practice had been a 
feature from the beginning. The whole area 
was gradually overrun by tribes of Central Asia, 
who influenced, but did not vitally change, the 
character of the music. The kind of influence 
exercised by particular tribes of east and west 
is to be seen in Examples 1, 2, 3. 


3. Dance from Aidin, a Province of Anatolia. 



This general grouping of east and west holds 
good in the music of to-day. The western 
musicians consider themselves to be heirs of 
the Andalusian style. The musical centres of 
the east are now Cairo and Constantinople. In 
both the musical centre of gravity has been 
shifted from the courts to the bourgeoisie. The 
practitioners are mainly professionals, still as 
ever held in disdain, or belong to communities 
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which originally practised music as an incen- 
tive to religious ecstasy. European music has 
affected principally the military music and the 
street songs ; its effect on the pure style has 
been chiefly to drive it into corners. 

Scale. — The scale of A1 Farabi’s predecessors 
was, as far as we know it, Pythagorean. This 
is clear from their descrij)tion of the fretted 
string instruments, especially the *Ud of Persian 
origin, the classical instrument and the proto- 
type of the European lute. It had either four 
or five strings tuned in fourths ; the little finger 
stopped a fourth from the open note, the first 
finger stopped one tone and the third two tones 
above the open string, and the middle finger a 
tone below the fourth (all fretted). The middle 
and third fingers were used only in alternation, 
and two groups of melodies were distinguished 
^'y the practice of Baghdad according as one 
or other of the frets was used. The particular 
tonality depended on the combination of this 
chosen note with the tonic. 

The next step was to introduce a fret one 
tone below the middle finger, giving the 
Pythagorean TAmma at the lower as well as 
the upper end of the tetrachord ; thus, in cents 
(see Interval), 

Nut. New Fret. Middle. 

0 90 204 294 408 498 

90 114 90 114 90 

But there were other methods in actual 
practice. On the Tanbur of Baghdad, a long- 
necked two-stringcd lute, the lowest eighth of 
the string was in pre-Muhammedan times 
di vided into five equal parts. The second string 
was usually tuned to the lowest note but one of 
tin first. In tliis there were no Greek intervals, 
not even the fourth as a terminal. This same 
system of equal divisions, mechanically arrived 
at, accounts for the position of certain frets by 
which the executants of A1 Farabi's time re- 
placed the Pythagorean. Thus the J’ersiaii 2nd 
finger was half-Avay between the 1st and ,‘lrd, 
and the 2nd finger of Zalzal, a Baghdad liitonist 
of the 8th century, w'as half-way between the 
^ Persian ’ and the 3rd. Similarly the ‘ new' ’ 
half-way fret, between nut and 1st finger, could 
also be taken as between the nut and the 
Persian, or between the nut and Zalzal’s. 



String 

lengths. 

C/Cnts. 

4th 

27 

498 

Srd 

28-44 

408 

^ j t Zalzal . . 

(Middle)! 

29-33 

355 

30-22 

30-38 

303 

294 

1st .... 

32 

204 

f Zalzal 

32-67 

168 

New < Persian . . 

33-11 

145 

V Pythagorean. 

3417 

90 

Nut .... 

30 

0 


Besides this division, another common one 
on the Tanbur w’as that of the whole tone into 
three equal parts (on the string). 


A1 Fiirabl exhibits the Greek systema teleion 
on a five-stringed *Ud comprising tw'o octaves 
and one note. The double octavo is arrive<l at 
by every conceivable arrangement of conjunct 
and disjunct totrachords. The principal in- 
tervals are ‘ superparticulars,* that is, fractions^ 

of the form — — . His tetrachord has two 
n 

distributions — (i.) the fourth is diminislicd by a 
superparticular and its residue is divi<hMl in the 
proportion 1 : 1 or 1 : 2 ; or (ii.) it is diminished 
by two equal or unequal su])cri)artic iilars leav- 
ing a residue. Tetrachorils of difTerent kinds 
result from (i.) and (ii.). Safi-ud-Din rc'|)cats 
A1 Farabi’s tctraclujrds but rejt'cts a number of 
them, including those which involve the (Jrcck 
enharmonic genus ‘ on aceouiil of their de- 
fective harmony,’ and merges groups w liich are 
mathematically distinct, since they are aurally 
indistinguishable. 

The fretting of the 'Ud is from now' on ex- 
clusively Pythagorean. Zakal’s two frets aro 
shifted to places one tone and two tones above 
the open string ; eac h semitone is a limma, and 
each tone tw’O limmas and a Pythagorean 
comma — 

Nut 1st 2iid drd 

I 90 24 90 I 90 24 90 | 90 ( 

and the oc'tave, being tw'O fourths and a tone, 
has therefore 17 frets. 

The normal ty])e of scale before the Persian 
j)erio(l was a I’vthagorean (T-si*ale. After that 
period it was a ('-scale in just Julonation, de- 
rived possibly from the Taiihur. With Safi-ud- 
I)in the scab's can begin either on a common 
tonic or, as before the 10th century and at the 
present day, on this or that clcgrec ; but tho 
older degrees are more often enij>loyed tlian 
the later ones in those scales w'hich are in 
common use. 

The theori.sts of the 10th (^entu^y constrii(!t 
their scales from 24 dcgrt'cs of the ociavc', the 
increase iKung due to tlie need for Uans])osition. 
They call their divisions ‘ quarter tout's ’ and 
usually regard th(*m as equally tempt'rt'd. The 
movable frets of the ‘Ud have disaj»p('an*d. 
The low'cst string (of four) is now' a tone (not, 
as before, a fourth) below the 3rd string, and 
an octave below tho first. 

The general tendency throughout Arab music 
is towards finer distinctions of interval. 


4. Prfthide and (composed) Song from Tunis, 
(a) $enza miBurn. «'=sl40. Phonaqram. 



1 Safl-ud-Dln held that the cormonance of theao Intervals dl« 
lulnished with their size, and their ortave-extenalons and theb 
Inversions slniilarlv. Arioenna (980-10.17) fixed the limit at whic^ 
two pitebea uuuld be diatlugulahed as 46/40 (38 coats). 
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(6) Tempo giuito. •<=148, 





5. Turkish (composed) Sonf(. Wrongly attributed 
to ‘Abd al-qadir, the theorist ; prob. 18th cent. 





Melody 

General Characteristics. — ^Tlie old theor- 
ists gave rules ; we have to coniine ourstdves to 
the practice. The things that strike us in that 
are the abundance of sequences and grace notes, 
the preference for descent over ascent and for 
steps over leaps. Steps are from one to three 
semitones ; leaps are anything larger. After a 
third, return is usually made to one of the notes 
which have been leapt over. Fourths and fifths 
are mainly used to bring back a sequential 
ascent or descent to a central position for a new 
start. Larger intervals than these do not occur 
within a section, only at a change from one 
section to another. This helps us to see that 
their songs are in a framework of tetrachords, 
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either continuous or overlapping, which is more 
or less what the theory says. In a song a note 
may often occur in two forms — natural and 
sharp. At such a place it is common to hear a 
I -tone substituted. This points back to the 
alternative frets of the lute and to the neutral 
intonation of Zalzal’s ‘ middle finger.’ 

Grouping. — Some theorists felt that their 
system of scales did not do justice to the 
variety of melody, and they therefore supple- 
mented the system by scales which varied 
in ascent and descent. The practical musician 
is not concerned with scales ; he thinks, not 
in notes, but in melodic figures, and groups 
the melodies accordingly. These groups are 
maqartiSy the exact counterpoint of Rags (see 
Indian Music). Maqdm has four distinguish- 
ing marks: (I) the selection of constituent 
notes, (2) compass, (.3) position of the important 
notes, (4) tj^pical phrases. These character- 
istics of the maqdm are most fully exhibited in 
the indispensable ])relude to song or piece (see 
Exs. 2a, 4a). This prelude is improvised and in 
free time ; its purpose is to establish the maqdm 
in the mind both of performer and listener 
(cp. the Indian dldp). Melodies in the more 
elaborate style are not restricted to one maqdm, 
but may even run through a series of them. 
The word rnaqdm means ‘ a r(‘citation from a 
raised position ’ : the term is used in Syria and 
Turkey ; in Algeria the word is 8ana*a ; in 
Tunis, taba* ; in Egyj)!, naghma. A few in- 
dividual names of maqdmfi i)oint to a local 
origin (e.g. lligdz, the district of Mecca). The 
maqdms as a whole have sprung from particular 
folk-songs, or composed songs, or both, and 
they naturally vary according to the school they 
come from. The east is distinguished from the 
west by a preference for leading notes, which 
entail augmented and diminished intervals, and 
by a healthy contempt for those who have no 
such preference. 

Rhythm. — ^Al Farabi has a systom for time 
as well as for tune, and later theorists have 
followed suit. There is, of course, at that 
period, no notation for either ; he merely de- 
scribes. He has two systems, (i.) His bar 
contains anything from one to five units 
{chronoi protoi). It has two to four parts of 
unequal length, and the last part must bo 
longer than any of the others, (ii.) Instead of 
piling up from a small duration he splits up 
a large one into two equal parts. In fact, 
(i.) provides for any kind of time, and (ii.) only 
for duple. He finds, as was to be expected, that 
his system does not cover all the cases, and he 
falls back on a list and a description of the 
different times in use in his own day. Theorists 
have also, at all times, utilised the natural 
connexion l)etween music and verse to transfer 
the actual prosodical names to music ; but the 
connexion does not. and probably never did. 
amount to identity. 


As for the practice, two of our examples will 
show the difference between the Arab and the 
European conception. Wo interpret nine-four 
as 3 X 3 ; they can take it as thrice 2 + once 3 
(as in Ex. 3) or in many other ways. Similarly, 
in Ex. 4b, they divide an eight-four bar into 
twice 3 -f once 2. 

Cross- RHYTHM. — All melodies have a rhyth- 
mic accompaniment, of drum or string, like a 
ba88o ostinato. These may coincide in simple 
pieces like Ex. 3, but the Arabs much pnufer 
cross-rhythm. Hero are throe usual forms of 
accentuation in an eight-four bar : 

(а) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

(б) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

(c) 1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 

The drum may choose any one of those, and 
stick to it throughout the piece ; and so, in- 
dependently, may the melody. There will then 
be cniss- rhythm in two out of three of the cases. 
Besides this, the drum ha\'ing selected its 
rhythm, the melody may intercliange (a) and 
(b), or (a) and (c), but not (b) and (r). There is 
then cross-rhythm in half the possible cases. 
Of the two regions already mentioned, the east 
prefers long and metricially intricate rhythms — 
as many as 88 beats in a bar are known — hut 
employs little cross-rhythm ; the west preftTs 
short bars and elaborate cross-rh\dhm (see 
Ex. 46). 

Form. — From a comparison of several hun- 
dreds of their songs and pieces the formal 
structure may be put down in general terms 
thus. (The letters a, b, c represent melodies 
of indeterminate length, which may bo luglily 
elaborate ; z stands for a development section.) 
These are typical examples only. 

I rt a a, etc. 

Folk music ■! a a b a a b, etc. 

\aabaabccdccd, etc. 

(There is no space for all the varieties.) 

Composed music (WLst) a a a z a (voc. and Instr.). 

« d - 6(voc.). 

•» ” (t asi} \ a daea (instr.). 

Potpourris are a favourite form in folk-music 
and suites in composed music. In each suite a 
‘ prelude,’ representing the maijdm, is followed 
by vocal and instrumental })ieccs gradually 
increasing in pace. As i)art of the connexion 
betw'een music and magic, common to all the 
East, maqdms were, rather than are, appropriate 
to some one hour of the day. 

Instruments may be divided into melodic 
and rhythmic. Melodic are the bowed lute 
(Kaman ja and Rabab) and the flute held length- 
ways (Nai). Rhythmic are the tambourine 
(Duf) and drum (Darbuka, struck by two hands), 
neither of them tuned. The dulcimer (Qanun), 
the short-necked lute ('Ud) and, in the east, 
the long-necked lute (Tan bur) may serve both 
I purposes. Choir and orchestra are now un- 
' known. Unison singing and the ensemble oi 
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homogeneous instruments are hinted at in old 
books. Unaccompanied solo singing is reserved 
for the recitation of the Koran and of prayers ; 
it follows the niaqdws but is in verbal rhythm. 
Instrumental solos exhibit virtuosity. Though 
expression by means of volume or pace is un- 
known, the performance, does not sound meagre; 
this is due to the various qualities of tone and 
styles of playing, to the complexit}^ of rhythms, 
and to the coj)ious wdismaia. The whole forms 
a hetcrophoiiy in the Greek sense rather than a 
monody or polyphony in ours. 
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MUINEIKA (Mitneika), see SoxG, Spain (1). 

Ml'KLE, May Henrietta {h. London. May 
14, 1880), violonctdlist, was educated at the 
K.A.M. As her public career began at the age 
of nine and has bt'cn continued since with 
successful tours at home, in various European 
countries, and in America, she may bo regarded 
as a pioneer among women violoncellists (see 
Violoncello -playing). She is a player of 
first -rate ability who has constantly set her- 
s(‘lf to enlarge the rejiertory of her instrument 
by the introduction of now works of serious 
aim. c. 

MULLTNGS, Frank (6. Walsall, May 10, 
1881), ojK’ratic and concert tenor. Ho re- 
ceived bis musical training at the Jhrmingham 
and Midland Institute under Prof. Granville 
Bantock and (J. A. Breeden (vocal). In 1904 
ho won the Maas scholarsliip at that school, 
and thret' years later he made a public appear- 
ance in o])era at Coventry in the jiart of Faust. 
Ho sang first in London at a Queen’s Hall con- 
cert in 1911, hut his ex])cricnco as an operatic 
t<*nor really dates from a tour which he made 
with the Denhof company in 19L1. Subse- 
quently he came under tlie notice of Sir Thomas 
Beecham and extended his growing rt‘putation 
as a lyric tenor to the metropolis. Ho made 
his debut at Covent Garden during the Beecham 
summer season of 1919 as Hadyar in the first 
English performance of Isidore do Lara’s opera 
‘ Nail.’ In the autumn of the same year he did 
more conspicuous WT>rk by appearing as Othello 
in Verdi’s opera and (Nov. 17) as the hero in 
the first English performance of Wagner’s 
‘ Parsifal.’ Both these impersonations gained 
for him warm praise and encouragement, while 
other r61e8 in which ho appeared to notable 
advantage were Tristan, Tannhausor, Siegfried 
and Radames After the formation of the 
B.N.O.C. his work in opera was mainly 


associated with that organisation, and among 
other parts he created that of Apollo in Rutland 
Boughton’s opera ‘ Alkestis ' on its production 
at Covent Garden, Jan. 11, 1924. During all 
this period he was doing important concert 
work and appearing at most of the principal 
musical festivals. Both as a singer and an 
actor he has made consistent improvement, but 
on the other hand he has never wholly rid him- 
self of certain faults of production and style 
acquired during his early training. He has a 
powerful robust organ of genuine tenor quality, 
and his singing is marked by notable sincerity 
of expression. He married in 1924 Eleanora 
Vera Maude Ash bee. H. k. 

MULTIPLE TONALITY, see Tonality; 
Harmony. 

MUNCK, (1) rRANc;ois De (6. Brussels, 
1815 ; (/. tluTo, 1854), Belgian violoncellist, 
trained at the Brusst'Is Conservatoire under 
Platel, in which institution he eventually be- 
came that famous teacher's successor as first 
professor of the violoncello. As a soloist he 
was well known in Germany. In 1848 he ac- 
cepted a position in the orchestra of Her 
Majesty’s Tlieatre, London, but returned to 
Brussels in 1853. His chroniclers unite in 
ascribing to him exceptional talents, the de- 
velopment of which was hindered by a some- 
what disorderly course of life. His one 
published composition was a ‘ Fantaisie et 
variations sur uii theme russc.' 

(2) Ernest (6. Brussels, 1840; d, London, 
Jan. 19, 1915), son of the above, Avas a 
pupil of his father, and of 8crvais. and w’as a 
capable violoiHiellist at the age of 10. In 1855 
he went on tour in Great Britain Avith JuUieri’s 
band, and ultiniaU‘l\ settled down in London, 
where he was engaged as professor at the 
Guildhall School of Music. His residence in 
London, how'cver, was not eontinucus. In 
1808 he W’as in Paris, and in 1870 at Weimar, 
Avhere he foinu'd part of the court orchestra. 
He married Carlotta Patti in 1879. In 1893 
ho was appointed professor at the R.A.M. 

AV. w. c. 

MUNDY (1), WiixiAM (d. circa 1591) a vicar- 
choral of St. Paul’s, was SAvorn a genthunan of 
the Chapel Royal on Feb. 21, 1503/4. A 
service and three anthems by him, and also 
the anthem ‘ 0 Lord, the Maker of all thing * 
(sometimes assigned to Henry Vlll.), are 
printed in Barnard’s ‘ Selected Church Music.* 
Another service and two other anthems are con- 
tained in Barnard’s MS. collections, and eleven 
Latin motets in a set of MS. parts by him, both 
in the R.C.M. A numlxjr of compositions are 
in the Christ Church and Music School collec- 
tions, Oxford. The w’ords of scA’cral of his 
anthems are contained in Clifford's Divine 
Services and Anthem s, 1064. He is mentioned 
by Morley in his Introduction^ in company with 
Byrd and others, as never having ‘ thought it 
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greater sacriledge to spume against the Image 
of a Saint then to take two perfect cordes of one 
kinde together/ The date of his death is not 
recorded, but it was probably in 1591, as on 
Oct. 12 in that year Anthony Anderson was 
sworn gentleman of the Chapel Royal in his 
room. 

(2) John, Mus.D. (d. 1630), son of William 
(1), gentleman of the Chapel Royal, was edu- 
cated by his father, became organist of Eton 
College, and about 1585 succeeded John Mar- 
beck as one of the organists of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. On July 9, 1586, he gradu- 
ated Mus.B. at Oxford. Both he and his 
father are mentioned in some versos at the end 
of a MS. collection of motets and madrigals 
transcribed in 1591 by John Baldwin, singing 
man of Windsor, recounting the celebrated 
musicians of the time. In 1594 he published 
‘ Songs and Psalmos, composed into 3, 4 and 5 
parts, for the use and delight of such as either 
love or learne Musicke,’ published in English 
Madrigal School, vol. xxxv. He contri- 
buted a madrigal, ‘ Lightly she tripped o’er the 
dales ’ to ‘ The Triumphes of Oriana,’ 1601. He 
took his Mus.D. degree in 1624. An anthem 
by him is contained in Barnard’s MS. collec- 
tions, and three of the pieces in his ‘ Songs and 
Psalmes ’ were scored by Burney (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 11,588). Burney gives a partsong by 
him, ‘ In deep distress,’ in his History^ vol. iii., 
p. 55. Several of his compositions for the key- 
board are contained in the Fitzmlliam Virginal 
Book, among them a curious fantasia describ- 
ing ‘ Faire Wether,’ ‘ Lightning,’ ‘ Thunder,* 

‘ Calme Wether,’ and ‘ A faire Day.* He died 
in 1030 and was buried in the Cloisters of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. w. H. H. 

MUNICH. Throughout its history until 
1918 Munich’s musical life has been closely 
bound up with that of the Bavarian court. 
To go no farther back, Orlando di Lasso spent 
the last thirty 'four years of his life as Hof- 
kaj)ellmeister, his most prolific if not his best 
period, to be followed at intervals by his son 
Ferdinand (1609) and his grandson Ferdinand 
(1616-29). The first opera recorded at Munich 
was brought there by the Electress Adelaide 
from her home in Savoy. This opera seria had 
given way to the opera buffa by 1745. 

The Residenztheater, an interesting example 
of the theatrical rococo, was begun in 1751 and 
opened in 1753. Mozart’s ‘ Idomeneo * was 
produced in Munich in 1781. Side by side 
with the Italian opera occasional German 
music-plays wore produced. The era of the 
Italian opera, however, was drawing to a close 
with the arrival of Gluck. A new opera house 
had been built in 1818 on the site of the 
Franciscan convent from plans of Karl von 
Fischer. In 1818, however, it was burnt down. 
King Ludwig I. had it rebuilt according to 
Fischer’s plans in 1823 , it was re-opened on 


Jan. 2, 1825, as the Hof- und Nationaltheater. 
Shortly afterwards the king disbanded the 
Italian opera ; it is said that he was finally 
converted by a performance of ‘ Fidolio.’ 

With Johann Aiblinger as chief Kapell- 
meister came the new period when the German 
opera at Munich began to rank with the best 
in the country. The subsequent hundred 
years of opera in Munich may be said to form 
an epitome of the development of the opera 
in Germany. First there came the ptjriod 
of Franz Lachner. With his production of 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Les Huguenots ’ he lifted the 
Munich opera on to a new plane ; another land- 
mark \vas his production of ‘ Tannhauser ’ in 
1855, in the face of strong opposition and 
intrigue. After his death in 1860 the second 
period may be said to have begun. It was 
signalised by the friendship between the new 
King, Ludwig II., and Richard Wagner. The 
composer brought Hans von Billow to Munich, 
first as court pianist, but soon to be advanced 
(in 1867) to general music director. A year 
later Hans Richter came to Munich as director 
of the opera chorus, also under the influence of 
Wagner, and in 1869 Franz Wiillncr betuime 
chief Kapellmeister. In the year in which 
Hans von Bulow became general music director, 
Karl von Perfall was appointed intendaiit. 
Under this combination, stimulated by the 
personality of the composer, the Wagner operas 
began to be lifted to a world-wide reputation, 
and to lift the Munich opem with them. 

‘ Tristan ’ had been produced in 1865 ; it was 
to be followed by ‘ Rhcingold ’ (1869), ‘Dio 
Walkiiro ’ (1870), ‘ Rienzi ’ (1871). When ‘ Sieg- 
fried ’ and the ‘ Gotterdarnmorung * were pro- 
duced in 1878 Hermann Levi had been Kapell- 
meister for six years, Wiillner had died, and 
Rheinberger was chief Kapellmeister, assisted 
by Franz Fischer, who had been a violoncellist 
in the orchestra. 

In the period that followed new influences 
were at work in Munich. Thuillo had begun 
teaching at the composition school in 1883 (he 
remained till 1907) and Alexander Ritter came 
to live in Munich. Ritter had groat influence 
on the younger musicians, and among those 
who came under him was Richard Strauss, who 
had a post as Kaptfilmeister from 1886-89, and 
again from 1894-98. Ritter died in Munich 
in 1896. Stavenhagen was Kapellmeister in 
1898, Felix Weingartner conducted the Kaim 
orchestra from 1898-1907, and Max R(^ger lived 
in Munich from 1901-07. In 1903 Felix 
Mottl arrived for his all-too-short C5aroor in 
Munich — he died there in 1911 — and set a 
tradition that was felt through every German 
school of conducting. He was succeeded by 
Bruno Walter. At this period Pfitzner, after 
many vicissitudes, came to Munich as con- 
ductor of the Kaim orchestra, and ten years 
later had his triumph when the Munich opera 
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produced his * Palestrina * as the climax of a 
Plitznor week. 

After an interval, due to the revolution of 
1918, the Hof- und Nationaltheater was recon- 
structed and reorganised as the Bayerische 
Staatstheater, the name covering the National- 
theater, the Pesidenziheater and the Prinz- 
regenton -Theater, the last having been built in 
1901 as a Wagner memorial theatre for per- 
formances after the manner of Bayreuth. Dr. 
Karl Zeiss then took over the management of 
tlie whole, but died in 1923. Baron Franken- 
stein, the intendant at the time of the revolu- 
tion, who had then been compelled to retire, 
low returned, with Hans Knappertsbusch, who 
had succeeded von Hausegger under Zeiss, as 
general music director. The Munich festivals 
were revived in the 2nd and 3rd weeks of Aug. 

1924. The centenary of the oj)era house w’as 
celebrated with great ceremony by a gala per- 
formance of the ‘ Meistersinger ’ on Jan. 1, 

1925. Op(‘ratic performances are given o(5ca- 
sionally at the Theater am Cartnerplatz 
(Kapellmeister, Fritz VV'erthcr) and at the 
Munchner Volkstheater (Clinschegg). Light 
opera is given at the Operettenbuhne (Kurt 
Pastor). 

The principal orchestra is the Orchester des 
Bayerischen St aatst heaters with 130 members 
(founded in 1911 as the Hof-Orchester). The 
Musikalische Akademie gives 10 concerts wdth 
this orchestra (‘ach season, under the dire'ction 
of Knappertsl)uscli, The Munchner Konzert- 
veroin (Orchestra, with (>5 members, gives tw'elve 
subscription concerts (director 8. von Haus- 
egger), regular weekly popular symphony con- 
certs (Friedrich Munter) and popular Sunday 
concerts (Friedrich Haminelt). The Phil- 
harmonisch(‘ Konzertc (Julius Riinger) gives 
symj)h()ny and chamber concerts. There are 
four other orclu'stral associatiiais. 

Among th(^ many chamber-music associa- 
tions the. chief are the Munchner Kainmer- 
rnusik Vereinigung, the Mimchncr Streich- 
quartett, the BctIkt Quartett and the Vereini- 
gung fiir alte Musik (viola da gamba, viola 
d’ amore and (;embalo). Chief among the 
choral associations is the Domchor (Berberich), 
with state and royal associations and a 
long history. Th<;re are over 100 choirs in 
Munich, several of which have celebrated their 
50 years’ jubilee. The Oratorienvercin was 
founded by Karl von Perfall in 1854. The 
principal balls are the Odeon (1500), Tonhalle 
(large, 1800 ; small, 400). Kiinstlerhaus (600) 
and Museum (400). The state, city and Konzert- 
verein have planned to build a Musikhaus with 
a hall to hold 2000-3000 persons. 

The loading institution for musical education 
is the Staatliche Akademie der Tonkunst, 
founded in 1846 and reconstructed in 1867 
under Hans von Bulow. The president is 
Professor S. von Hausegger. It gives teaching 


in every branch of music, especially in associa- 
tion with opera, solo and chorus. There are 
departments devoted to professional classes in 
composition, conducting, orchestral and church 
music. The school begins on or about Sept. 
16. There are several private music schools, 
seminaries and singing schools. At the Uni- 
versity there is a chair of Musikwissenschaft, 
held for many years past by Dr. Adolf Sand- 
berger. The Bavarian State Library (librarian 
Dr. G. Schulz) possesses a fine collection of 
M8S. of the 15th to 17th centuries and a note- 
worthy colltjction of modern literature of 
music. ii. G. D. 

MUNRO, Alexander, a Scottish musician 
settled in Paris. Ho published there ‘A Collec- 
tion of the best Scots tunes fitted to the German 
I fliitiN’ folio, license dated 1732. This work is 
I particularly rare — a copy was sold at the Tap- 
I house sale in July 1905. Hawkins criticises 
I the arrangements of the melodies thus : ‘ The 
; simph(;ity of the airs is lost in the attempts of 
I the author to accommodate them to the style 
of the Italian music.* f. k. 

MURCIANA, see Fandango ; Song, sub- 
section 8 FAIN (4). 

MURLS, Johannes be, a celebrated musical 
theorist of the early part of the 14th century. 
He has been claimed as an Englishman, but on 
what grounds it is difficult vo say. Gesner, in 
his Bibliotheca univermlis of 1545, p. 441, cites 
a mathematical treatise of De Muris printed at 
Mainz in 1538, but gives no indication of his 
nationality. Bale, who appears to have relied 
on information received from the learned 
Oxford mathematician, physician and anti- 
quary Robert Record, included ‘ Joannes de 
Muris, quern Angliim fuisj^e scriptores Jerunt, in 
the second part of the enlarged edition of his 
Scriptores illustres Majoris Brittaniae (Basle, 
1559, p. 69). Neither (iesner nor Bale makes 
any reference to his reputation as a musician. 
At a later date Tanner describes him as ‘ natione 
Anglus, philosophus, raathematicus et miisicus 
insignis ^ {Bibliotheca Britianico~H ibernica, 1748, 
p. 537), and Sir John Hawkins found confirma- 
tion of his English origin in the following verses 
which occur in a treatise ‘ De origiiie et elToctu 
Musico ’ in MS. Lansdowne 763 of the British 
Museum, at fol. 17 : 

* Pansas. iunctiiras. fracturas. atqiie flguras 
Men.suratarum formauit Franco notarum. 

Et Jhon de Muris variis lloruitquc llgnris. 
Anglia caiitorum nonien gignit plurimorum.* 

But, in whatever way these lines are punctuated, 
it is difficult to see how they can be made to 
attribute an English origin to Do Muris. No 
locality in England is knowm with an English 
or Latinised name at all resembling Muri or 
Muris. 

When we look abroad, the great Benedictine 
abbey of Muri in Switzerland at once sug- 
gests itself ; but the chronicles of th's abbey. 
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which have been published by P. M, Keim 
(Zurich, 1877), contain no reference to our 
author. In France there are several communes of 
the name of Murs or Meurs, and M. rabb6 Nor- 
mand, who under the pseudonym of Theodore 
Nisard published a short paper on Jean de 
Muris in 1886, gives reasons for selecting Murs 
or Meurs in the cantonne of Sezanne, which lies 
about half-way between Meaux and Vitry, as the 
home of the De Muris family. Henri de Muris, 
bishop of Therouane (d. 1286), was a bene- 
factor of the abbey of Saint Faron at Meaux. 
Another Henri do Muris, chevalier, owned land 
at Saint Fiacre in Brie in 1313. This is in the 
near neighbourhood. 

On the other hand Fetis favours a Norman 
origin on the ground that De Muris, in a letter 
written late in life to Pope Clement VI., alludes 
to the friendship of their youth, and that 
Clement had in fact been a monk at the Chaise 
Dieu in Normandy and afterwards Archbishop 
of Rouen. He cites a Padua manuscript dated 
1404, and entitled 

*Mag. Job. de Muris de Normandia alias Farisienals practica 
XDeasurabills caatus cum exposiUone Prosdocimi de Beldemandls ’ ; 

but one may suspect that the title is a later 
addition. In a mathematical treatise at Oxford 
dated 1321 (MS Digby 190, fol. 66) Johannes 
de Muris is again described as a Norman ; but 
this is in a colophon which is clearly not part 
of the original treatise. No place of the name 
of Murs is known in Normandy. 

Whatever doubt there may be about his 
birthplace, there is abundant evidence that De 
Muris resided for some part of his life in Paris. 
He himself speaks of having hoard at Paris a 
triplum composed by Franco (Coussemaker, 
Scriptores, ii. 402a), and at least two of his 
treatises are dated from the Sorbonne in Paris. 
One is the Musica speculativa printed by Ger- 
bert (Scriptores, vol. iii.), the Paris manuscript 
of which ends with the words : ‘ Explicit 

musica speculativa secundum Boetium per 
magistrum Johannem de Muris abbreviata 
Parisiis in Sorbona anno Domini 1323.’ The 
other is the Canones de eclipsi lunae, the 
Bodleian manuscript of which (MS. Digby 97, 
fol. 1246) ends thus ; ‘ Hos autem canones 
disposuit Johannes de Muris Parisiis in anno 
Domini 1339 in domo scolarium de Sorbona.* 
Leopold Delisle {Le Cabinet des manuscrits de la 
Bibliothique Nationale, 1874, vol. ii. p. 186) has 
noticed that many of the Sorbonne manuscripts 
bear the names, and possibly the signatures, 
of teachers through whose hands they passed. 
One of them (Latin MS. 16,646) is an Euclid 
bearing the name of J. de Muris, but this may 
be the Julianus de Muris who was elected Rector 
of the Sorbonne in Dec. 1350 (Du Boulay, 
Historia Universitatis Parisienais, iv. 973). 
Mersenne (Harmonicorum libri XII., Paris, 
1648, i. XXV. 8) speaks of De Muris as ‘ Canoni- 
CUE et Decanus Ecclesiae Parisiensis ’ ; but his 


name does not occur in the Cartulary of Notre 
Dame published in four volumes in 1850, nor 
in the Oallia Christiana, nor in La France 
pontificale. 

Beyond 1339 the existence of De Muris can 
be traced do^m to 1360 or a little later. The 
authors of the Oallia Christiana, writing in 
1744 (vol. vii. p. 1636), sj^eak of ‘ cpistolae 
Johannis Muri famosi theologi anni 1340 ’ as 
attesting Philip de Vitry’s skill in music ; but 
the letters are not now known, unless that 
mentioned below should prove to be one of 
them, and it may be doubted whether De Muris 
the musician is the person referred to. The 
Paris MS. 7443 of the Bibliotht^que Nationale 
contains a letter of De Muris to Pope Clement 
the Sixth, who succeeded to the papacy in 1342. 
MS. Digby 176 of the Bodleian Library contains 
(at fol. 176) an astrological treatise by Do Muris 
on the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in 
1345. Another Paris manuscript of the 16th 
century (Fonds Latin 14,736) is catalogued as 
containing: (1) Theoricanumerorumauct. Jo.cie 
Muris; (2) Ejusdem epistola mctrica ad Philip- 
pum do Vitriaco, episcopum Moldcnsem ; (3) De 
arte mensurandi. If this description bo correct. 
Do Muris must have been living at least as late 
as 1350, the year in which l^hilip de Vitry was 
appointed Bishop of Meaux. Weiss in Michaud’s 
Biographic i/ti iverseWe (Paris, 1821) asserts that 
De Muris is known to have been still alive in 
1358, but he gives no authority. 

The reputation of De Muris, not only as 
musician, but as mathematician, astronomer and 
astrologer, is attested by the numerous manu- 
scripts bearing his name to be found in most of 
the principal libraries of Europe. Mathematical 
treatises by him were printed at Vienna in 1515 
and at Mainz in 1638. A copy of the latter is 
in the British Museum. The M usica speculativa, 
an abridgment of Boetius attributed to De 
Muris, was printed at Frankfort in 1508 and is 
I probably the work cited by Panzer, i. 486, as 
, ‘ J oann. Muris Musica manuscripta ct composita. 
Lipsiae, 1496, fol.’ As early as 1404 a com- 
mentary on his treatise on mensurable music 
was written by Prosdocimus do Beldemandis, 
and his authority is constantly appealed to by 
the theorists who followed liim. 

Of the musical works of De Muris by far the 
most important, and the only one of which the 
authenticity has never been questioned, is the 
Speculum musice, preserved in two manuscripts 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, Nos. 
7207 and 7207a, the former of which is said to 
date from the end of the 14th century. It is 
a treatise in seven books, the first five of which 
deal with the theory and the last two with the 
practice of music. Owing to its great length it 
has never been printed in its entirety, but 
Coussemaker has included the last two books 
in the second volume of his Scriptores, and has 
also* in the preface to that volume, given us the 
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chapter-headings of the first five books.' These 
treat of intervals and ratios, consonances, pro- 
portions, scales, tetrachords and the like, and 
are professedly based on Boetius. The sixth 
book is devoted to the church modes, and ex- 
pounds the doctrines first of Boetius, then 
(cap. XV.) of Guido and his successors, and finally 
(cap. lx. to cxiii.) of the modems. The seventh 
book deals with mensurable music, and is 
remarkable for the protest it contains against 
modern divergence from the theory and practice 
of Franco and his school, against innovations in 
notation, exaggerated sentiment in descant, the 
liberties taken by singers in the matter of 
embellishment, the excessive use of discords and 
i:he abandonment of the old organum and 
conductus in favour of the motet and cantilena. 
De Muris never refers to contemporary musicians 
by name, but the passages ho cites from their 
writings show that Philip de Vitry, the 
champion of the ‘ ars nova,’ was one of those 
attacked. This lends point to the sentence at 
the end of liis first chapter, in which Do Muris 
disclaims any personal enmity against those 
whose doctrines he controverts. It has been 
thouglit that the Speculum musice is the treatise 
mentioned with three others at the end of the 
mathematical treatise of 1321 as having been 
completed in the same year, and that its 
publication was the immediate cause of the 
papal decree of 1322 prohibiting the use of 
descant in churches (see Arabros, ii. 347). The 
passage in MS. Dig by 190 is as follows : 

‘ Eodemque anno noticia artis musice proferendc, 
flpuraiulc, tain incnsurabills quam plane, quantum 
ad omnem modum possibilem discantandi, non solum 
per intcura sed iistnie ad miuutlssimas fracciones ; 
C’ogiiirioque circull quadrature perfectissime demon- 
strata ; Ex])osicioque tabularum Alpbonsl reg^s 
Castclle ; ac Gcncologia Astronornie nobis claruit.* 

This is not a very apt description of the 
Speculum musice, nor is the expression ‘ nobis 
claruit ’ such as one would expect an author to 
use of his own work. On the other hand, it is 
unlikely that De Muris would have troubled to 
note down such a list of works unless they were 
his own, and no other musical treatise of his is 
known to which the description would at all 
apply. A further difliculty is caused by the 
fact that in the Speculum De Muris speaks of 
himself as old and feeble, which is hardly con- 
sistent with his having lived another thirty 
years, and it may be doubted whether the ‘ ars 
nova * could have won by 1321 such general 
acceptance as is indicated by the language of 
the seventh book of the Speculum, 

Several minor treatises attributed to De 
Muris have been printed by Gerbert and Cousse- 
maker. Some of them do not profess to be 
more than epitomes of his teaching ; such are 

> The text of liber I., cep. l.>xlx., In printed In the pamphlet 
«inMtenden Kapttel d«s Speculum Mugicae ron Johanne$ de 
Muris, by Walter Groeiflnmnn (B. & H.. The pamphlet 

incluilea an analyala of the text of this portion of the Speculum, 
together with an attempt to auewei the questions raised as to Uie 
Identity of the author. 


the Summa Magistri Jokannia de Muris (Gor- 
bert, iii. 190) and the Ara corUrapuucti secun» 
dum Johannem de Muris (Coussemaker, iii. 59). 
Others contain details of notation which did 
not come into use till long after his death, and 
doctrines which are entirely at variance with 
those of the Speculum, Such are the Libellus 
practice cantua mensurahilia (Coussemaker, iii. 
46), which authorises the use of white or open- 
headed notes in proportio sesquialtera, and the 
Ars discantua, which is not only inconsistent 
with the Speculum in many respects, but 
actually cites De Muris as an authority 
(Coussemaker, iii. 68, 108). Others again con- 
tain passages which are quoted verbatim and 
confuted in the Speculum. Such are the 
Musica speculaiiva and the Quaesiiones super 
partes musicae (Gerbert, iii. 256, 301).® For 
these reasons the Speculum musice is the only 
work which, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, can be attributed without hesitation to 
De Muris. The treatises with the next best 
claim to authenticity are the Summa musice, 
the Libellus and the Musica apeculativa. The 
Summa musice is not inconsistent with the 
Speculum, and the difference of style may bo 
accounted for by supposing it to be an early 
work written for the use of students. The 
Libellus is accepted and quoted as the work of 
De Muris by Prosdocimus de Beldemandis and 
all the early theorists. The anachronism above 
referred to may perhaps be explained as a later 
addition intended to bring the book up to date. 
On the other hand, in all the manuscripts it is 
entitled Libellus secundum (not per) J. de Muris, 
and the mention by name of the contempo- 
rary Gulielmus de Mascandio (Guillaume de 
Machaut) is not in accordance with the 
practice of the Speculum. The Musica, 
apeculativa follows immediately after the 
Speculum in the Paris M8. 7207, and was 
printed as the work of Do Muris in 1508, but 
Dr, Hirschfcld’s demonstration of the attack 
made upon it in the Speculum seems fatal to 
its authenticity. 

Extravagant claims were formerly made for 
De Muris as a pioneer and inventor. Nicola 
Vicentino first made the astonishing statement 
that musical notes, the long, breve, etc., were 
the invention of De Muris {L' antica musica, 
Rome, 1555, p. 9). Prior to the publications 
of Gerbert and Coussemaker this was repeated 
in many books of reference (as, for instance, 
in Grassineau’s Musical Dictionary of 1740), 
though Mersenne and after him Rousseau {Diet, 
de musique, 1767), both of whom were at pains 
to consult the Paris manuscripts, had no diffi- 
culty in refuting it. If we ask what was the 
contribution of De Muris to the progress of the 
art of music, the answer must be that his was 
purely a restraining influence. Neither on the 

s Bee Dr. Boberi Ulrschfeid’i Johann de Leipdg, 188i 

pp. 11-36. 
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theoretical nor on the practical side of the art 
did he take any step forward. It is to his 
personality as a teacher, his vast erudition and 
his lucidity in definition and exposition that his 
reputation as a musician must bo attributed. 

MURSCHHAUSER, Franz Xaveu Anton 
(6. Zabern, Alsace, 1663 ^ ; d. Munich, Jan. 6, 
1738), came early to Munich, and became a 
pupil of Johann Caspar Kerl, with whom he 
remained tiU his death in 1690. From the 
title-page of his book ‘ Vcspcrtinus latriac, ct 
hyperduliae cultus ’ (Ulrn, 1700 ; for four 
voices, two principal and four ripicno violins), 
we learn that he was then Kapellmeister to the 
Fraueukircho at Munich. Besides the work 
already mentioned, ho left ; ‘ Octitonium 

novum organum ’ (Augsburg, 1696) ; ‘ Pro- 
totypon longobreve organicum ’ (Nuremberg, 
1700) — preludes and fugues for organ, lately 
re-cdited by Franz Comrner. A second part I 
appeared later : ‘ Fundamont{ilische . . . Hand- 
leitung gewohl zur Figural- als Choral-Musik ’ 
(1707) ; ‘ Opus organicum triparti turn ’ (1712, 
1714). His most important and best-known 
work is the Academia musicxy-poctica bipartiia^ 
Oder hohe Schule der musikalischen Composition 
(Nureml>erg, 1721). Towards the close of the 
first part he incautiously used the words ‘ to 
give a little more light to the excellent Herr 
Mattheson,’ for which he was so severely taken 
to task by that irascible musician in a pamphlet 
Melopoetische Lichtscheere in drei verschiedenen 
SchneutzuTvgen {Critica musical pp. 1-88), that 
he relinquished the publication of the Academia. 
An ‘ Aria pastoralis variata ’ of his is given in 
Pauer’s ‘ Alto Klaviermusik ’ ; his organ works 
have been reprinted in D.D.T. (2nd series), 
xviii. F. o. 

MURSKA, Ilma de (6. 1836 ; d. Jan. 14, 
1889), a native of Croatia, taught singing at 
Vienna and Paris by Madame Marchesi ; made 
her debut in opera at the Pergola, Florence, in 
Apr. 1862, sang at Pest, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Barcelona, etc. ; obtained an engagement in 
Vienna as a bravura singer in parts such as 
Constanze (‘ Seraglio ’), Martha, Inez (‘ L’Afri- 
caine ’), etc., and appeared in London at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, as Lucia, May 11, 1865. 
She played also Linda, Amina and Astrifiam- 
mante, and sang at the Philharmonic, May 29, 
and always with great applause. Between 
this date and 1873 she acted and sang re- 
peatedly in London, at Her Majesty’s, Covent 
Garden, and Drury Lane, returning to the 
Continent in the off seasons. One of her most 
congenial parts and best achievements w'as 
Senta in the Italian version of the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman,’ July 23, 1870, Between 1873 and 
1876 she visited America, Australia, New 
Zealand, etc., returning to this country in 1879. 
On Dec. 29, 1875, she married for the second 

1 Bapt. July 1, 1663. 


time (her first marriage having taken place 
many years before), Alfred Anderson at Syd- 
ney ; and, after his death, she took for her 
third husband J. T. Hill, at Otago, New 
Zealand, May 15, 1876. Her voice w^as a 
soprano of nearly three octaves compass, with 
great execution. Her acting was brilliant and 
original, though sometimes bordering on ex- 
travagance. After spending some time from 
1879 onwards in London, she went to New 
York as a teacher of singing, but, finding this 
w'ork uncongenial, returned to Munich, to live 
with a married daughter. Interesting and 
amusing particulars of Murska’s career may bo 
read in Marchesi and Music^ Santley’s Student 
and Singer, and The Mapleson Memoirs. 

A. c. 

MUSARD, (1) Philippe (6. Tours, 1793; 
d. Mar. 31, 1859), took private lessons for some 
years from Reieha, to whom he dedicated his 
Nonvelle Methode de composition musicale 
(1832). This long-forgottcui work, of which 
only eight chapters appeared, contains the 
announcement of a Traite complet et raison ne 
du .^i/stcme musical, with curious historical 
notes, implying that Musard was dissatisfied 
with his position as an obscure, violinist and 
conductor, and proposed to make his mark as 
a solid and erudite musician. A series of con- 
certs and ‘ bals masques,’ held in the bazaar 
in the Rue St. Honorc (afhTwards the Salle 
Valentino), however, gave him the opportunity 
of distinguishing himself in a different direc- 
tion. The most salient feature of tlu'se pro- 
menade concerts (instituted Nov. 1833) w’as the 
introduction of the cornet-a-pistons. In fact 
Dufresne, the cornet-player, owed much of his 
success to the solos composed for him by the 
conductor. In 1835 and 1836 Musard con- 
ducted the balls at the Opera, and his band of 
seventy musicians was rapturously H])plaud(‘d. 
‘ Gustave III.’ had set the fashion of the galop, 
and with Musard’s musi(;, and the ‘ entrain ’ of 
the orchestra, the new dance deserved its 
nickname of ‘I^e galop infernal.’ Meantime a 
b(*tter room had In^en built in the Rue Vivitmne, 
and thither Musard removed in 1837. Here 
he had to sustain a competition with Johann 
Strauss of Vienna. His first experiment, the 
introduction of a chorus, having sureoed(Hl, he 
next attempted classical music, and in Holy 
Week gave a concert, consisting of Handel’s 
music only. 

Having secured a reputation in Franco, he 
came to England, and made his first appear- 
ance at Drury Lanti on Monday, 0(4. 12, 1840, 
as conductor of the Promenade (yoncerts, or 
Concerts d’hiver, given there under the manage- 
ment of Eliason. The series terminated in 
Mar. 1841, and on Sept. 30, Musard appeared 
again as conductor of a sot of Promenade 
Concerts at the Lyceum, under the manage- 
ment of Henri Laurent, which continued up to 
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Christmas. He was long remembered in 
London, and his appearance is well described 
by Hood : 

‘ From bottom to top 
There’s no bit of tlie Fop, 

No trjiee of your Macaroni ; 

Put lookiiip: on him, 

So solemn and Rrim, 

You think of the Marslials who served under Boney.* 

Up to 185!2 Musard was considered the best 
composer of danc:e-music and conductor of 
promenade concerts in France. His quadrilles 
— ‘ Veuiise,’ ‘ Les Echos,’ etc. — contain many 
happy and at tiiat time novel effects, and his 
music is well written and well scored. Having 
made money he bought a house ut Auttmil, 
where he lived, much respected. Symptoms 
of paralysis appeared in 1852, and he died in 
1859. His son 

(2) Alkuiu) {b. Paris, 1828; d. Apr. 1881) 
followed his father's profession. As early as 
1847 he eonduct(‘d the orch(‘stra at a ball given 
at the Opera-tlomique, and in 1850 Besse- 
lievre selected him to conduct the Concerts 
des Champs-Klysees, but he di<l not retain the 
post, and never rose above mediocTity. o. c. 

MUSKT'rF, (1) a name indiscriminately 
given to a small keyless oboe or shawm in G, 
sometimes A flat, and to the Pastoral Oboe or 
Siiet’Iierd’s Pipe (q.r.), eithcT in its single 
pipe form or double pipe and drone form. In 
the latter case the wind is supplied from a 
h'athern reservoir in the manner of the Bag- 
pipe (q.r.). All are characterised by the use 
of a doubk' r(‘(*d, the pipe with its finger holes 
giving a natural scale similar to that of the 
Oboe ( q . r .). 

(2) The term is also applied to an air in 2-4, 
3-4 or fi-S tinu‘, of a moderate tem}>o, and 
smooth and simiile character, appropriate to 
the instrument from which it takes its name. 
Thus a musette generally has a pedal-bass 
answering to the drone or bourdon, and tho 
upper part abounds in grace-notes and rapid 
passages. To t luvso airs were arranged pastoral 
dances, also (!all<*d musettes, which were in 
great favour under Louis XIV. and Louis XV., 
especially the latter, as may be seen by tho 
pictures of Watteau and others of that 
school. 

Among the most celebrated musettes may be 
mentioned those in ‘ (Jallirhoc ’ and ‘ Nina,’ 
operas by Destouches and Dalayrac. Musettes 
are to be found in Bach's English Suites, Nos. 3 
and 6, in the sixth of Handel’s grand concertos 
and the overture to ‘ Alcina.’ o. c. 

MUSICA ANTI QUA, a collection of music 
compiled and edib^d by John Stafford Smith 
(?.p.), and published in 1812 in two vols. folio, 
with a preface and translations of the Provencal 
songs inserted in tho work by John Sidney 
Hawkins, and some notes by the editor. Its 
nature and objects will be best described by 
quoting the very ample title— 
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Antiqua. A Selection of Mimic of thin and other 
countries from the commencement of the twelfth to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, comprising some of the earliest & most 
curious Motetts, Madrigals, Hymns, Anthems, Songs, ].es80us A 
Dance Tunes, some of them now first published from manuscripts 
and printed works of great rarity A value. The whole caleii luted 
to shew the original sources of the melody A harinrinj of thlfe 
country, A to exhibit the different styles and degrees of improvement 
of the several periods.’ 

The work contains 100 separate piec(*s. The 
selections are made with great skill and judg- 
ment, but are very ill digested, as instead of 
being arranged in strict chronological order, 
they are intermingled in a vcjy confused 
manner. Tho composers from whose works 
the specimens are selected arc : 

John Ambrose, Hugh Aston, Thi))aut de Blason, 
T)r. .Tohn Blow, Oaces Brulcz, William Byrd, J)r. 
Thomas Campion, Beter Certon, Dr. William Child, 
(^lemons non Papa, John Colo, Raoul do Coucy, 
Perrin Dangecourt, John Dowland, John Barsilen, 
Johan Erars, Thomas Erars, I'raneesco Geminiani, 
Jlian Gero, Orlando Gibbons, Heath, Henry VHI., 
Pelham Humfrey, Simon Ives, John Jenkins, Robert 
Johnson, Robert Jones, Nicholas Laniere, OeJando 
di Lasso, Jehan do Latre, William Lawes, Matthew 
Lof’ke, George Mason, Tiburtio Massaino, tiliristofero 
Morales, Thibaiit King of Navarre, Jacob Obreclit, 
Johannes Okeghem, Parker, monk of Stratford. 
Francis Pilkington, Jodocus Pratensis, Daniel 
Purcell, Henry Purcell, Jliehafort, Dr. Nicholas 
SUggiiis, Thomas Tallis, Thierres, Orazio Vecehi, 
Thomas Weclkcs, Giaches Wert, Adrian Willacrt ana 
Gioselfo Zarlino, besides others whose names are 
unknown. 

The principal pieces include four ancient 
chants for the To Doum as given by Mei- 
bomius, Diruta, Lucas Lossius and Mcrbecske ; 
the canon, ‘ Sumer is ifuimen in ’ ; chansons 
by troubadours of Navarre and Normandy ; 
part of Robert Johnson’s music for Middleton’s 
‘ Witch ’ ; two or three masques of tho time of 
James I., copious extracts from ‘ Musick’s 
Handmaid,’ two parts, 1678 and 1689; etc., 
etc. w. H. H. 

MUSICA DIVINA. (1) A (’ollection of 42 
madrigals by various composers published in 
1583 at Antwerp by PhalLsb ( q . v .), 

(2) An important collection of church 
music, edited by Carolus Pboske, priest and 
Kapellmeister of the cathedral at Ratisbon, and 
published there by Pustet. The materials were 
collected by Proske himself from the Hbrarics 
of the Papal CJhapel, St. Peter’s, St. John 
Lateran, S. Maria Maggioro, S. Maria in Valli- 
cella, the Vatican, tlie Roman College and 
other libraries in Rome, and also from the best 
collections in Naples. Tho prospectus was 
issued in Jan. 1853, and the first volume, ‘ Liber 
missarum,’ was published in the same year. 
Tho second volume, ‘ Liber motettorum,’ fol- 
lowed in 1854 ; the third,, * Liber vosporarum ’ 
(Psalms, etc.), in 1859 ; and tho fourth, ‘ Liber 
vosportinus ’ (Passions, Lamentations, etc.), 
at Easter 1862. All these contained composi- 
tions for four voices, and belong to the ‘ first 
year.’ Tho pubfication was continued by a 
‘ Selectus novus missarum ’ in two vols. (1857- 
1861), after which Proske died, Dec. 20, 1861. 
An ‘ Annus secundus,’ four volumes having 
the same general arrangement as tho ‘ Annus 
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{d) To avoid the minor third in a full close: 


primus,’ was issued subsequently under the 
editorship of Schremo and Haberl. 

MUSICA FICTA, or FALSA, or COLORA- 
TA {Cantus Fictus). Early music presents 
many insoluble problems to those who set out 
to reconstruct and interpret it. In few of the 
problems, however, is it so hazardous to attempt 
any definite codex of law and practice as in that 
of Musicuficta — i.e. the insertion of accidentals 
into a text. That composers, from the earliest 
times, intended such occasional modifications 
to be made by the performers is beyond any 
possible doubt : indeed the ancient name for an 
accidental (signum asininum or ‘ asses’ mark *) 
is clear evidence that its insertion by a composer 
was a reflection on the competence of the singer. 
But there is little or no agreement amongst the 
old theorists as to the laws of interpretation ; 
which seems to imply either that there was no 
unanimity in practice, or that the theorists 
themselves suffered from the malady endemic 
to their tribe. For it is characteristic of all 
theorists to epitomise and codify the very 
usages which the creative minds of their con- 
temporaries have decisively abandoned. Nor 
is there, at the present day, any solid agreement 
amongst the most thoughtful students of 
ancient music — no two of whom would, in all 
probability, produce an identical ‘ fair-copy * 
of any given manuscript from the earliest times 
down to Orlando Gibbons. The most reason- 
able course, therefore, is to attempt to state 
impartially the conditions of the problem and 
the difficulties inherent in its solution. 

‘ Music is called Ficta when we make a tone 
to be a semitone, or, conversely, a semitone to 
be a tone.’ ^ And the problem for the student 
consists in this : since the composer did not (or 
seldom did) tell the performer, by means of 
accidentals, W’hen these changes were to be 
made, how could the performer know ? 

The most usual cases in which accidentals 
were assumed to be too obvious for insertion 
were the following : 

Notes to be raised a semitone : 

(a) The seventh note of the scale, if rising to 
the tonic, in order to create a major 
sixth with the supertonic : 



(6) To avoid a diminished fifth, if rising 
subsequently : 



(c) To avoid the tritone ; 



1 Art OonirmpunM, carlj 14th etntlirj. 



Notes to be lowered a semitone : 
{a) To avoid the tritone : 




(6) To avoid the chord of the diminished 
fifth (Quinta falsa). 








T fzf \ 

1 
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It is beyond doubt that the singers, in any 
early period, were capable of a performance 
comparatively free from error, and it is custom- 
ary nowadays to marvel at their skill, with an 
accompanying gibe at the deterioration of their 
descendants. But such easy wit ignores the 
fact which lies at the root of the matter : i.e. 
the immense strain on the resources of notation 
which accompanied, pari passu^ the transition 
from the homophonic modal melody to the 
polyphonic harmonies of the major and minor 
scales. If an edition of a hymn-book were 
published to-day with all accidentals omitted 
any fair musician could play it through with 
but few catastrophes ; and such accidents as 
occurred would be due to one of two causes. 
(1) In equal temperament the music may at 
any moment modulate anywhere, and there- 
fore cases of ambiguity may arise when the 
signposts are absent. (2) Certain hymn tunes 
would bo ‘ modal ’ (or pseudo-modal) and the 
idiom might be unfamiliar to a performer 
accustomed only to major and minor keys. 

But when all music was modal the first of 
these difficulties was practically non-existent. 
Given the mode, the excursions from it wore 
circumscribed and definite, and a mistake would 
betray either culpable ignorance or pure care- 
lessness. The second difficulty, however, was 
always present from the moment when tho 
simplest two-part harmony existed ; at first 
involving little more than careful attention, 
but decade by decade more imperatively de- 
manding concentration of mind. And the 
appreciation of the ever-growing insistence of 
this demand gives the key to tho whole develop- 
ment of music from the simplicity of a plain- 
song melody to the complexity of a Bach motet. 

A short outline of the functions of the acci- 
dental in this evolution may help to make 
clearer the lines on which it developed. Origin- 
ally, when melodies were purely modal and 
structurally simple, no need occurred for the 
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alteration of any note of the mode chosen. 
Given an appreciation of the relationship of 
tonic and dominant, the melodies travelled 
evenly along the path of conjunct motion. But 
as soon as a more enterprising ambition began 
to explore the possibilities of disjunct motion, 
the angularity of the tritono became apparent 
and was felt to bo the bar to progress. And 
undoubtedly the first use of a note foreign to 
the mode {i.e, a note chromatically altered) was 
for the purpose of softening tliis obtrusion. 

Later, when the combination of voices had 
passed the experimental stage, and normal 
music had become dcfinit/cly harmonic, the 
accidental acquired other functions. For 
example, the Clausula vera, or true Cadence 
iq.v,) in two parts, necessitated a penultimate 
chord which was a major sixth (or its inversion) ; 
and the feeling for the ‘ loading note,* which 
was destined to revolutionise the whole modal 
system, was given its first impetus. And when 
increased harmonic technique had established 
three-part writing, the laws of acoustics led 
composers, unconsciously obedient to them, to 
8har})en the third in tlie final chord. Once 
started, the swing away from the severity of 
diatonic modal melody to the freedom of non- 
modal chromatic harmony gathered momentum 
with every experiment. The process is 
described in a passage from the preface to vol. 
i. (Taverner) of the Carnegie Edition of Tudor 
Church Music : 

' At the present moment the world has so tired of 
the limitations of the major and minor scales that our 
composers arc cleliboratcly exploring tljose harmonic 
fields which are conveniently labelled “ modal." But 
in Taverner's time the musical sense of Europe was 
moving, in the unconscious fulfilment of an evolution i 
it could not escape, in exact ly the reverse direction : , 
/rom the modal system t(» the system with which we , 
are now surfeited. The modes are for melody, and ; 
for melody alone, and the birth of polyphony rang ; 
tlie death-knell of the whole modal system. Con- 
sequently, the pioneer of those days was the man w'ho j 
saw ids w’uy to cast aside some of the angular con- i 
ventions tliat had grown out of the vain attempt to 
combine modal laws with harmonic exigencies, and to j 
foreshadow the ease and smoothness of texture and 
progression which later, in the days of equal tem- 
perament, were to be the common accomplishment of 
every student. In the days when the modes were 
living things such terms as leading-note, dominant, 
or any sort of cadence, meant something different in 
kind from what they of necessity meant to the later 
polyphonic composer ; for his standpoint was no 
longer primarily melodic. Horizontal it still was, in 
the matter of texture and combination of rhythms, 
but his mind was at last^ — what it had never been [ 
before — chained and tethered to the perpendicular 
cliord as seen from the bass upwards. Smoothness of 
chord-progression meant manipulation of the notes 
constituting chords, so that in the passage from 
austere diatonic modality to tlie flexibility of the 
modern tonality, increase of technique and craftsman- 
ship synchronised with increased freedom in the use 
of accidentals.' (See also Haemony.) 

This inexorable trend towards our modern 
scales, spread over the centuries, produced in 
composers a sense of tonality which was never ] 
final or stagnant, but continuously developing. | 
Their conception of the material at their 
disposal, notes, chords, keys and modulations. 


was never for any group of years truly static, 
and in this ceaseless growth of an idea lies the 
difficulty of the student of to-day in determin- 
ing the intention of a composer at any given 
moment. At either end of the period the 
problem is seldom really baflffing : one expert 
will feel as secure in his transcription of a purely 
modal melody as another in his reading of one 
of the Forty-eight ; in both cases there may, 
hero and there, be a choice between two possi- 
bilities, but not a doubt as to whether any 
reading at all will ‘ make sense.’ But in the 
intervening centuries uncertainty dogs every 
conclusion, and many questions arise. What 
was the feeling for tonality at this moment ? 
Was this particular composer a pioneer or a 
‘ die-hard ? ’ Is this curious passage a survival 
of modal influence or an experiment in mod- 
ernity ? And in such a work as a Tallis motet 
questions such as those must be answered a 
dozen times, and no two scholars will coincide 
in every solution. And when it is added that 
right up to the end of the period, until 
the comi)lexities of equal temperament forced 
composers to say exactly what they meant — 
there persisted the old tradition that to insert 
all the accidentals was to insult the intelligence 
of the performer, some conception will be 
formed of the brambles and briars that bestrew 
the path of a modern editor. 

Scholars who desire first-hand acquaintance 
with the ancient authorities on Musica ficta 
are referred to 

Pietro Aron, 1629. 

Zarlino, 1558. 

Zaccuul, 1596. 

Colusemaker ; Seriptonm d» musica. 

P. C. B. 

MUSICA FIGURATA (E'igured music). 
Used in mediaeval music of embellishments 
to the plain -song itself, but more frequently 
of descants added by singers in counterpoint 
with the canto fernio or plain-song. 

MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIIOT, 
THE (1840-47), ‘ for the publication of scarce 
and valuable works by the early English com- 
posers,* was established in 1840, and started 
its publications in November of that year. 

Nineteen works were published, in large 
folio, and to these wore added sixteen corre- 
sponding folios of compressed scores by Sir 
G. A. Macfarren. These were undertaken by 
the publisher on his own responsibility, with 
a view of increasing the subscription list. 

The Society lasted seven years, and in its 
second year numbered nearly a thousand mem- 
bers. The annual subscription was one pound, 
and the works were supplied to the members at 
prime cost. 

The nineteen works issued by the Society 
wore : 

1. A Maai for five rolces, by William Byrd. Edited by B. F. 
Rimbault. 

2. The lint set ot Madrigals by John WUbye. Edited by Jamei 
Torle. 
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8. MadrlKals and Moteta for Atc yolces, by Orlando Gibbons. 
Edited by Hir Georire Bnmrt. 

4. Dido and ^ioeas, a tragic opera by Henry Purcell. Edited by 
O. A. Macforren. 

5. The first set of Ballets for five voices by Thomas Hurley. 
Edited »)v E. F. Rlmbault. 

G. Hook 1. of Caiitiones Bacrae for five voices, by 'William Byrd. 
Edited by W. Horsley. 

7. Bonduca, a tragedy by Henry Purcell. Edited by E. F. 
Biinbault. 

«. The first set of Madrigals by Thomas Weelkes. Edited by 
Edward J. Hopkins. 

9. Fantasies in three parts composed for Viols, by Orlando 
Gibbous. Edited by E. F. itimbault. 

10. King Arthur, an opera, l)y Henry Purcell. Edited by 
Professor Edward Tailor. 

11. The whole Book of Psalms with their wonted tunes, in four 
parts, as published bv Thomas Estc. Edited by E. F. Ritubaull. 

J*J. The first set of Songs by John Dowland. Edited by Wllluun 
Chaxipell. 

13. Airs or Fa las by John Hilton. Edited by Joseph Warren. 

14. A collection of Anthems by M. Este, T. Ford. Weclkcs and 
Bateson. Edited by E. F. Kiiubnuit. 

15. Madrigals by John Bennet. Edited by E. J. Hopkins. 

16. The second set of Madrigals by .Tohn Wiibye. Edited by 
George William Budcl. 

17. The first set of Madrigals by Thomas Bateson. Edited by 
K. F. llliubault. 

18. Parthenin, or the first miisie ever prhitcd for the Virginals, 
by Vi. Byrd, John Bull and Orlando Gibbous. Edited by E. F. 
Rimbault. 

1 9. Ode composed for St. Cecilia's Day by Henry Purcell. Edited 
by E. F. Biinbault. 

Dr. Rimbault act<^d throughout as hon. 
secretary, and W. Chappell, the projector of 
the Society, acted for about five years as 
treasurer and manager of the publications, 
lie was then succetxled by his younger brother, 
Thomas P. Chappell. The publications of the 
Society, useful in their day, are now for the 
most part superseded by later and more 
authoritative editions, such as those of the 
Purcell Society, the Kxglish Madrigal 
School and Tudor Music (Carnegie Trust). 

w. c., with addns. 

MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY, THE 
(1873-99). Among the numerous attempts 
made for the direct encouragement of British 
music towards the end of the 19th century, 
those for which this Society was responsible 
hold no small place. Projetded in 1873 by 
Arthur O’Leary, C. E. Stephens and other 
musicians, the So(-iety wa.s established in the 
following year, when a series of semi-private 
concerts was inaugurated, at which perform- 
ances were given of chamber music, cliielly by 
members of the Society — Algernon Ashton, 
J. F. Barnett, F. Davenport, Dr. F. E, Glad- 
stone and Sir G. A. Macfarren being some 
of the composers whose works had a hearing. 
Among the list of original members may be 
mentioned J. F. Barnett, H. R. Bird, Alfred 
Gilbert, A. Randegger and Olaf Svendsen ; 
while the vice-presidents were Sir G. A. Mae- 
farren. Sir Arthur Sullivan and others; the 
Duke of Beaufort being president. The first 
concert took place at the premises of Messrs. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., others (being 
three in number a year, though later this 
number was increased) at such places as the 
R.A.M., Grosvenor Gallery, and St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, where the last concert was given 
on June 6, 1898, the Society dissolving itself 
early in 1899. n. c. o. 

MUSICAL ART SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK, see New York. 

MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, THE. initiated 


by Sir John Stainer and the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., was established in 1874, after 
preliminaiy- meetings at the house of W. Spottis- 
woodo, F.R.S., and at South Kensington 
Museum, at the latter of which, on May 29, 
John Hullah presided, and several members 
were enrolled. On Aug. 4, 1874, the first 
general meeting of the members was held, A. J. 
Ellis, F.R.S., in the chair ; and it was resolved 
that the Society’s title should bo : 

‘ Musical As.sociation for tlie investication and dLs- 
cussioii of subjects connected with the Science and 
Art of Music.* 

The members, according to the rules, 

‘consist of practical and theoretical musicians as 
w'cll as those vihosc researches have been directed to 
th^^ sclenco of acoustics, tlie history of music or otlier 
kindred subjects.’ 

The As.so(!iation met for many years at the 
Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, on thc^ first 
Monday of every month from Nov. to June, 
when papers were read and discussed. Later 
both the place and the day of moiding have 
varied at convenience. Tfn*. subscription is one 
guinea a year, and members are eh'cted by 
ballot. The first president was the Rev. Sir 

F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., whoso successor was 
Sir John Stainer. The vieo-])reHi(lents were 

G. Grove; J. Hullah; G. A. Macfarren, 
Mus.D. ; W. Spottiswoode, and J. Tjiidall. 
The original Council included the vice-presi- 
dents and Messrs. W. Chappell, G. A. Osborne, 
Dr. W. Pole, Mi'ssrs. A. H. I). iTendergast, 
C. K. Salaman (the first hon. secretary). Dr. 
Stainer and Dr. W. H. St<me. The Society’s 
Proceedings were published annually by C’hap- 
pell & Co. for tht' first three years, and then by 
Stanley Lucas & Weber, until 1887 inclusive ; 
in 1888 Novello’s name appeared on the title- 
page as publisher. The present publishers 
(1920) arc W^hitehoad & Miller, LimmIs. The 
early volumes of Proceedings are of extreme 
rarity. The whole represents an important 
body of research, and numerous references to 
the contents will bo found in this Dictionary. 
In 1900 the Association cntcKKl into spcicial 
relations with the International Mt sical 

I Society (q.v.) with certain privileges in the^ way 

I of subscription to members of both societies. 

I In 1904 the Association became incorporated. 

i The Secretary of the Musical Association is Mr. 

j J. Percy Baker. c. M., with addns. 

I MUSICAL BOW, a primitive type of musical 
instrument found among savage tribes in such 
widely distant places as New Mexico, Patagonia, 
Central and South Africa, India and the Spice 
Islands (see PLATE LTI. No. 2). 

The types which have been collected and 
deposited in our museums are astonishingly 
similar, the general form being an ordinary 
bow such as is used for shooting arrows, formed 
of cane or pliable wood, bent by a tight cord. 
The size varies from 6 or 6 feet in length to 
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18 inches or 2 feet. In almost every case a 
dried gourd or other hollow vessel is fixed to 
the cane or wood portion, and this acts as a 
resonator. Generally, the string is also kept 
taut by a smaller cord passing over it, below 
the middle, and attached to the wood or cane 
part. The sound is produced by striking or 
plucking the tightened string with a piece of 
wood or bone, and by skilful performance 
various notes are produced. 

It is important to discriminate between the 
Musical Bow and the Oriental Kite Bows and 
African Goura, in both of which the string 
is set in vibration by a current of air ; nor 
does the Musical Bow appear to have much 
affinity with the Jew’s Harp, another widely 
distributed sound producer, in which, however, 
the tones are varied by altering the resonating 
cavity of the mouth. 

Bibl — H. BALKorii, (1) The Natural Hi star]/ of the Musical Bow 
(Oxfoid, (y) The Uoura (Journal of Anthropological Institute, 

vol. xxinl., IIXVJ) ; Ankkbmann, Hie afrikanisehen Musikinstrumente 
(Berllu. lUUl): The Atnertcan Anthropologist (vol. U., 1898). 

F. W. G. 

MlnSKJAL BOX, see Mechanical Appli- 
ances (4). 

MUSICAL GLASSES, see Harmonica. 

MUSKhVL SNUFFBOX, see Mechanical 
Appliances (4). 

MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, THE 
(1858-07). This Society was founded in Apr, 
1858 by a body of musicians, professional and 
amateur, who liad originally been members of 
the New Philharmonic Society, and ^vislmd to 
reconstitute it. This being found impractic- 
able, they established a new institution, under 
the name of the Musi(ial Soeic^ty of London. 
Among the names of this body are found those 
of Charles Salaman, the chief mover of the pro- 
ject, who held tho post of honorary secretary 
until 1865, when G. C. Verrinder succeeded him; 
Augustine Sargood (treasurer) ; 0. E. Horsley 
(honorary librarian) ; W. V. Wallace ; G. A. 
Macfarren ; Henry Smart; Jules Benedict; 
Stephen Elvey ; John Goss; E. J. Hopkins; 
B. Moliquo ; Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. ; and 
Dr. S. S. Wesley ; besides other prominent 
musicians. Tho objects of tho Society, as 
stated in its early prospectuses were ; 

To promote social intercourse among its members 
and with musicians of this and other countries ; to 
form u musical library for the use of members ; to 
hold conv(‘rsazioin, at which pajicrs on musical 
subjects might be rend, and subjects of musical 
interest discussed ; to give orchestral, choral, and 
chamber concerts, and occasionally lectures ; to 
afford tlie opportunity of trying new compositions ; 
to publish occasional papers cahMilated to extend the 
theoretical and historical knowledge of music. 

Tho mombors consisted of fellows, associates 
and lady-associates, whose subscription was 
fixed jit one guinea. The following were honor- 
ary fidlows : Aubor, Berlioz, Ernst, Joachim, 
Moyerboor, Moscholos, Rossini and Spohr. The 
conductor of the Society during the whole 
period of its existence was Alfred Mellon. The 


first concert took place on Jan. 26, 1859, when 
tho C minor symphony of Beethoven, the 
‘ Mclusina ’ overture of Mendelssohn, ana a 
cantata by G. A. Macfarren, ‘ May-Day,’ etc., 
were given. At the last concert, Mar. 20, 1867, 
the most interesting feature of tho programme 
was Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, tho piano- 
forte part of which was played Mmo. 
Schumann. M. 

MUSICAL UNION, THE, see Ella, John. 

MUSICA MENSURATA, or Cantus Men- 
stjrabilis (Mejisurod Music). The notes of 
plain-song were originally of indeterminate 
length ; and were lengthened or shortened in- 
definitely, in accordance with tho rhythm or 
accent of the words to which they were adapted. 
But after the invention of figured music it be- 
came necessary to design a system of notation 
capable of expressing tho relative duration, as 
well as the pitch, of every note intended to be 
sung : and thus arose a new species of song, 
called Cantus mensurabilis or measured music. 
(Stie Notation, subsection Musica Mensurata, 
where tho system is described ; also Rhytilmio 
Modes.) 

One of the earliest known writers on this 
subject was Franco of Cologne (see Franco, 
Magister), author of Ars cantus mensurabilis. 

Next in point of antiquity to Franco’s 
treatise is one written by our own countryman, 
Walter Odington (q,v.) of Evesham, in the 
13th century. Others follow, by Marchettus of 
Padua, in 1274 ; Johannes do Muris, in 1321 ; 
Robert do Handle — another Englishman — in 
1320 ; Prosdocimus de Beldemandis, in 1410 ; 
Franchinus Gafurius, in 1480. 

w. s. R., abridged. 
bibliography 

Johankbb Wolf : Oesehiehte der Mensural- Notation von 1250-~li60, 
3 11. (Leipzig, 1904, ; Ein Brtslouer Mensurallraktat dee 

U. Jahrhunderts (A.M. 1^. 11)19). 

JAO«^^KH IlANDHtMiis ; ' Dic AltCNtKii IVeokiiiAler luenRural uoilerter 
Musik ill iliT Mt'hweU ’ {A.M., Jud., Pp. 1-10). 

MUSICA TRANSALPINA, the name of the 
first printed collection of Itahari madrigals with 
English words. It was published in London 
in 1588 (the dedicatory epistle is dated Oct. 1), 
soon after Byrd had issued his ‘ Psalmes, 
Sonets and Songs,’ the first printed collection 
of English madrigals. The title is : 

* Musica Transalpina. Madrigales translated of foure, five and 
size parts, chosen out of diners excellent Authors, with the first and 
second part of La Verginella, made by Maister Bgrd vpon two 
SUnz’s of Ariosto, and brought to speak English with the rest. 
Published by N. Yonge, in fauour of such as take pleaswe in Mueiek 
of voices. Imprinted at London by Thomas East, the assignd of 
William Byrd, 1588. Cum Priuelegio Regiae Maiestatis,' 

Nicholas Yonge (q.v.) was tho compiler. The 
collection contains fifty-seven madrigals, viz. 
sixteen by Ferrabosco, ten by Marenzio, four 
each by Palestrina and Filippo di Monte, three 
by Conversi, two each by Byrd, Faignient, 
Donato, Orlando Lasso, Ferro tti and Fells, and 
one each by di Macque, Pordenoni, do Vert, 
Vcrdonck, Palestrina, Rinaldo del Mel, Bertani 
and Pinello. In the table of contents the 
original initial Italian words are given, side by 
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Bide with the English. In 1507 Yonge pub- 
lished a second book under the same name, 
containing twenty-four madrigals, viz. six by 
Ferrabosoo, three each by Marenzio, Croce and 
Quintiani, two each by Eremita and Palavicino, 
and one each by Vecchi, Nanini, Venturi, 
Feliciani and Bicci. The English words in 
both books are almost litoral translations of the 
original Italian, and are generally well fitted to 
the notes, but as verses are singularly crude, 
and in some instances — notably the well-known 
‘ Cynthia, thy song and chanting * of Giovanni 
Croce — almost unmeaning. w. h. h. 

MUSICIANS’ COMPANY. The Worshipful 
Company of Musicians of London has a history 
and associations which carry back the mind to 
the musical life of the Middle Ages, tho days of 
the troubadours and minstrels. The Charter 
by which the Company received its corporate 
existence and legal status dates back no farther, 
it is true, than 1604, in which year it was 
granted by James the First. This was not, 
however, the first instrument by which minstrels 
in England had been empowered to form them- 
selves into Guilds or Fraternities, for the Patent 
Roll gives us the Charter granted by King 
Edward IV. in 1469 to his ‘ beloved minstrels,’ 
empowering them to constitute themselves into 
a guild and make rules and regulations for 
the government of the craft or ‘ mystery ’ of 
musicians, and to adopt measures to remedy 
grievances and improve the poor estate into 
which the calling had evidently then fallen 
from the high esteem in which it had been held 
in previous centuries. This Charter, preserved 
by Rymer in his well-known Foedera, where 
the original Latin text is given, possesses great 
interest, by reason of the light it throws upon 
the musical practitioners of those days. Though 
apparently the earliest on record, it cannot 
have been the first of its kind, for in it wo are 
told that ‘ the brothers and sisters of the Fra- 
ternity of Minstrels * had established and 
ordained similar brotherhoods or guilds ‘in 
times past.’ Of these earlier Charters, unfortu- 
nately, no copy is known, but it will be safe 
to assume that the rules which they contained 
for the government of the guild differed little 
from those laid down in the document here 
referred to. 

This earlier Charter was granted in response 
to the prayer of the King’s Minstrels, whose 
names are given. They were Walter Halliday 
(Marshal), John Cliff, Robert Marshall, Thomas 
Grene, Thomas Calthome, William Cliff, 
William Christean and William Eynsham. 
They complain of the wrong done them by ‘ cer- 
tain ignorant rustics and craftsmen of various 
callings, who falsely represent themselves to be 
minstrels ; although they are in that art by no 
means learned or skilled, they nevertheless 
move from place to place on festival days and 
collect all those profits by means of which the 


King’s Minstrels should obtain their living ' •, 
and, furthermore, that thus * much disgrace is 
brought upon the art or occupation of minstrels.* 
To remedy the grievances thus complained of, 
the minstrels named were erected into a corpora* 
tion with perpetual succession, and were given 
powers of examination, supervision, control 
and correction of all minstrels throughout the 
Kingdom, tho County of Chester excepted, for 
the^ the minstrels were under other special 
control (see Sir Peter Leycester’s Historical 
Antiquities of Cheshire), What measure of 
success attended the efforts of the new guild to 
improve the condition of the members, or what 
was its eventual fate, is not recorded. Its 
existence must have been short-lived, however, 
for at the opening of the 16th century we find 
mention of a new guild, a ‘ Fellowship of Min- 
strels and Freemen of tho City of London,’ 
though when and by whom it was instituted 
there is nothing so far discovered to show. 
However, in the history of the Pewterers’ Com- 
pany by Welch, under date 1500 and 1501, it is 
stated that tho Pewterers’ Hall was frequently 
let, the Minstrels or Musicians being amongst 
the principal hirers. 

It may be remarked in passing that the term 
‘ Minstrel ’ is a loose one and has led to some 
confusion, a notable instance being the Henry 
Walker, ‘ citizen and minstrel of London,’ from 
whom Shakespeare held his house in Black 
friars. Walker’s connexion with the Musicians* 
Company is mentioned in his will with codicil 
proved Aug. 30, 1616, where be describes 
himself as a ‘ Musitian of London.* 

The association that existed between music 
and players leads one to suppose that in all prob- 
ability Shakespeare, too, was a member of tho 
Musicians’ Company, but owing to the Roll of 
the Freemen connected with the Company at 
that period having been destroyed we are 
unable to find any proof for this supposition. 

In the early days one of the principal duties 
of these City Musicians or ‘ waits,’ as they were 
commonly called, was to supply the music for 
the City Pageants and Festivities.^ 

The Fellowship of the Freemen and Minstrels 
of the City of London have many complaints to 
make of precisely tho same character as those 
raised by tho minstrels of Edward IV., * the 
povertie and decay ’ to which they are brought 
by the ‘ continuell recorse of foreign minstrels 
daily resorting to the City out of all the Con- 
trays of England.* For the remedy of this, and 

1 The Hvery of the London Waite In 1678 le dencrlbert In Falr- 
bolfe Lwd Mayort’ FagtavOt, Pt. 1, p. 23, as follows : ‘ Blue rowoh, 
red sleeves and caps, every one having his silver collar about his 
neck.' The gowns worn by the Masters and Wardens of the pres*‘iit 
day are blue, trimmed with fur. In the Diary of Henry Machyn, 
cltixm and merchant-taylor of London, 1660-63, may be seen sut:h 
entries as the following : 

* The furst day of September [1656) was Sant Qylles day, and tlier 
was a goodly processyon abowt the parryche with the wbettes 
(waits) and the canepo borne, and the SArreraent, and ther was a 
goodly masse songe as bene hard ; and master Thomas Qrenelle, wax- 
chandler mad a grett dener for master Carter and my ladyr, and 
roaster Machylle the shrelle and ys wife, and both (be chambnrlav'ns, 
and mony worsbipfull men and women at dener, and the whettw 
playng and dyvers odor inynaterellee, for ther was » grett denar.' 
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lor the better government of the London Min- 
strels, the testing of * their sufficiency in their 
art,* and the control and regulation of the 
teaching of music and dancing, we find that 
rules were continually enacted and re-enacted, 
but without, as it would seem, any permanent 
measure of success.^ 

Eventually the Fellowship appears to have 
been reduced to such a condition that it was 
deemed necessary to reconstitute it upon a new 
basis. This was furnislied by the Charter of 
James I., which brought into existence the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians. It was in- 
corporated at the prayer of the above-mentioned 
Fellowship of the Minstrels of London (of which 
it was consequently the direct successor and 
representative), under the style and title of 
* the Master, Wardens and Commonalty of the 
Musicians of London.* It was to be governed 
by a master, two wardens and a body of assist- 
ants numbering not less than thirteen and not 
more than twenty, and it was to be invested : 
with full powers for the control and govern- ! 
merit of all minstrels and musicians in the City i 
of London and within three miles thereof. In 
accordance with the authority conferred in the 
Charter, the Company drew up an elaborate 
series of by-laws for the regulation of the teach- 
ing of music within its jurisdiction. These 
rules, w'hich are too elaborate and extensive to 
quote here, afford some interesting matter for 
readers of to-day. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that they exhibit a business-like and wise ! 
regard for the interests of its members, their | 
proficiency in their art, and also for the training 
and morals of the apprentices. 

The Arms of the Company were granted by 
Camden, Oct. 15, 1004, and approved by Sir 
Henry St. George Richmond, 1034, Philip 
Pikeman being master, Walter Clarke and | 
Philip Janvrin, wardens, and Nicholas Pinny, | 
clerk. We may add that the principal charge i 
of the Arms is the swan, the bird of Apollo 
and emblem of the musician’s or poet’s song. 

The state of decline into which the art of 
music as a profession had fallen during the 17th 
century is no doubt due to the Revolution and 
Puritan domination. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the Musicians* Company should 
have sunk into comparative obscurity, as is 
proved by a MS. dated about 1660, which is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, wherein the 
members of the Company are enumerated as 
being thirteen in number. Later on, however, 
it appears to have come once more to the front, 
for in 1700 the Company was authorised by an 
Act of Common Council to exercise jurisdiction 
over dancing-masters. It likewise appears that 
the Company*s jurisdiction was enforced as 
late as 1763, in which year an action was suc- 

1 Thomaa Morley writes as follows In the ‘ Dedication of First 
Booke of ('uiMort Lessons,’ 1609 ; ' The ancient custome of this 
honourable and renowned Cltlo hath been ever to retaine and 
P M i nt ai n e excellent and expert Mualoiani.* 


cessfully brought by the Musicians* Company 
before the Recorder of London against Barton 
Hudson for employing persons not free as 
musicians at a Lord Mayor’s Banquet. 

Though the Company is still in active exist- 
ence, it possesses, unfortunately, no records of 
its history and acts during the greater part of 
the last three centuries. These have been lost, 
and with them, of course, many interesting 
details of the musical life of London during that 
period. However, some glimpses of the Com- 
pany’s history may be found in the Records of 
the City of London. 

Times are changed since the Guilds were 
potent factors in the political and social life of 
England, when it was necessary for those living 
in the City to take up the Freedom and Livery 
of the City Guilds in order to be allowed to 
carry on their trade or profession in the confines 
of the City. Nevertheless, many of them still 
exist, and although they no longer discharge to 
the full the functions for the exercise of which 
they were originally founded, most of them 
have adapted themselves to the new conditions 
and seek to the best of their power to further 
the interests of the calling with which thej' 
have been so long associated. Such is the case 
with the Musicians’ Company, It is doing all 
that lies within its limited means, by the institu- 
tion of scholarships, competitions, the award of 
medals and in other ways, to stimulate and 
promote the study and practice of the art which 
it was established to supervise and control. 
We may add in passing, however, that the 
Musicians’ Company has never possessed any 
great wealth. 

In addition to the above-mentioned awards, 
a sum is granted annually for a scholarship 
in composition to be held at the G.S.M. In 
1904 Andrew Carnegie founded in connexion 
with the Company, of which he was an honorary 
freeman, two scholarships entitling the holders 
to three years* free tuition at the G.S.M., 
and in 1905 Sir S. Ernest Palmer, whose 
benefactions to the musical world are so well 
known, presented to the Company, of which he 
also is an honorary freeman, the sum of £1250. 
With the interest derived therefrom two other 
scholarships have boon created, tenable, at the 
same Institution, the one by a boy and the 
other by a girl. In 1904, in connexion with 
the tercentenary of the granting of the Com 
pany’s Charter, prizes were given by Charles 
T. D. Crews, the Master, and H. T. C. de 
Lafontaine, liveryman of the Company, for 
various musical compositions, including a grace 
for the use of the Company. In addition 
the Master presented fifty guineas to the 
G.S.M. to be employed in assisting poor 
students, a window of St. Cecilia to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to commemorate the revival 
in 1904 of the custom of attending a special 
service on St. Cecilia’s Bay, and a bust of 
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Orlando Gibbons to Westminster Abbey. 
W. W. Cobbett, a member of the Court of the 
Company, has also given a prize of £50 for a 
* Phantasy ’ for string quartet, and has in- 
stituted the annual presentation of a medal for 
chamber music. The ^;^ompany also presents 
annually silver medals to the R.A.M., R.C.M. 
and the G.S.M. (in rotation), the Royal Naval 
and Royal Military Schools of Music, and 
trieniiially to the R.C.O. and Trinity College 
of Music. 

Specially worthy of mention is the Exhibi- 
tion held by the Company in commemoration 
of its tercentenary at the Fishmongers’ Hall, 
which was opened by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales on June 28, 1904, under the patronage 
of the King and Queen, His Majesty heading 
the list of lenders. Then was brought together 
a remarkable collection of instruments, books, 
manuscripts, portraits and other objects bear- 
^g upon the history and practice of music, 
probably more complete, valuable and instruc- 
tive than anything of the kind that had ever 
before been got together. A finely illustrated 
catalogue of the entire collection was published 
subsequently. 

In order that all possible advantage might 
be derived from the Exhibition, a scries of 
lectures on the exhibits, with musical illustra- 
tions, was delivered. (These have since been 
published in book form.) 

At the present time (1926) the Musicians* 
Company consists of about 140 members. 
Election to the Company rests with the Court, 
which consists of the Master, two Wardens 
and not less than thirteen assistants. Fees, 
amounting to £52 ; 10s., are payable on taking 
me Livery. The Livery of the Company 
carries with it the Freedom of the City and 
the privilege of a vote for Civic elections. The 
Musicians’ Company is the only City Company 
concerned with the exercise of a profession. 

By arrangement the Musicians’ Company 
enjoys the use of the Worshipful Company of 
Stationers’ magnificent old Hall. 

The Company, as regards members and in- 
fluence, is at present in a stronger position than 
It has been for upwards of a century, and the 
greater number of the liverymen are connected 
with and interested in the art of music. The 
majority are musicians, both professional and 
amateur. The clerk to the Company is T. C. 
Fenwick. 

The Livery Club of the Musicians’ Company, 
founded in 1902 to promote the interests of the 
Company and its usefulness to the art of music, 
has issued for private circulation two handbooks 
dealing with the history of the Company, 
reprinting the two Charters and giving the 
by-laws and other information of interest to 
the liverymen ; and a third handbook was 
issued in 1915 by Clifford B. Edgar, a past- 
master of the Company. During the war of 


1914-18 the Company presented a gold watch 
to each bandsman who won the V.C., such 
presentation being made at the Mansion House 
by the Lord Mayor at appropriate functions. 
In recent years the Company has become 
possessed of many handsome pieces of plate 
through the beneficence of its members. King 
George V. accepted the gold medal of the 
Company, and the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Connaught were admitted to the 
Honorary Freedom of the Company in 1921. 

MUSICIANS OF GREAT BRITAIN, Royal 
Society of, see Royal Society of Musicians. 

MUSICIANS’ UNION. This Society, a 
registered Trade Union, was formed in 1921 
by the amalgamation of the National Or- 
chestral Association of Professional Musicians 
and the Amalgamated Musicians’ Union, two 
independent organisations which, under various 
titles, had been in existence since 1 893. Their 
aims and objects w'ere to improve the status 
of the professional musician, more especially 
the orchestral players, amongst whom, for 
various reasons, chiefly the speculative nature 
of so many of their engagements, great hard- 
ships had frequently arisen in the past. For 
example, a great deal of time w'ould be ex- 
pended in rehearsing a musical play which, 
upon production, would prove to be a com- 
plete failure, yet the musicians were expected 
to rehearse unrestrictedly as though a long 
run w'ere assured. 

The Musicians’ Union has proved of the 
utmost importance in securing adequate pay- 
ment for rehearsals and fixing their duration, 
while in other matters its activitit>s extend to 
controlling the entry into the profession and 
to ensuring it being sufficiently lucrative to 
eliminate the necessity of members having to 
resort to non-professional ornployment, to the 
establishment of benefit funds for illness, to the 
insurance of instruments and t o legal assistance 
when required, etc. The registered offices of 
the Union are in Manchester, the London 
offices being in Archer Street, W.l. The 
general secretary is E. S. Teale. 

MUSIC PRINTING, see Printing. 

MUSIC SCHOOL, THE, Oxford, is situatea 
on the south side of the Schools quadrangle, 
under the Bodleian Library. This building was 
rebuilt in its present form at the b(^ginning of 
the 17th century, but the interior of the Music 
School was altered in 1780 by the architect 
Wyatt under the direction of the then Pro- 
fessor of Music, Dr. Philip Hayes. The ex- 
penses of these alterations were defrayed by a 
grant of £50 from the University and by the 
proceeds of three choral concerts given at the 
following Commemoration, at one of which 
Dr. Hayes’s oratorio ‘Prophecy* was performed. 
The Music School was formerly used for the 
performance of the exercises for the degree of 
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Mus.B. and Mua.D. The collection of musio 
(see Libraries) which belongs to the Music 
School is no longer preserved there, having been 
removed to the Bodleian ; and the famous col- 
lection of portrait s, 1 of which a list is appended, 
was moved in 1887 to the New Schools. They 
were shown at the Music and Inventions Ex- 
hibition of 1885, where Salomon’s portrait was 
identified. 


C. F. Abel. 

Dr. J. Boll.* 

Dr. Burney. 

Thomas Blaprave. 
Colonel Blaitliwait. 

Dr. Boyce. 

Lord Crewe, Bishop of 
Durham. 

Dr. Child. 

Dr. (’roft. 

Corelli. 

J. 1*. Kiffert. 

Bernard Cate.s. 
Cliristoidior (lihbons. 
Orlando (iibboiis. 

\V. OreRory. 

Haiult‘1. 
l)r. lleyther. 


Sir ,Toun Hawkins. 
Janies Hasletine. 

Dr. W. Hayes. 

Dr. P. Hayes. 

John Hinges ton. 

H. Hudson. 

J. Hilton. 

Nicholas Laniere. 
Hknuy Lawes. 
William J.(awes. 
Orlando di lius-so. 
Matthew Locke. 

Dr. Pcpusch. 
Salomon. 

Jlcrnard Smith, 
(’hri.stoidier Simp.son. 
Dr. Thoma.s Tudway. 
Dr. Wilson. 


Anthori}" a Wood states that the Music 
School also j>ossi*ssed busts of King Alfred, 
Dr. W. Hayes and H. Purcell, as well as 
portraits of W. Hino, Dr. Parsons and John 
Weldon. w. B. s. 

MUSIC SO(H PTY, THE. This Society was 
formed in London by Andre Mangeot in 1920, 
giving its first concert on Nov. 2. It is run 
on a subscription basis, and has always paid 
attention to the production of contemporary 
chamber-music in addition to the revival of less 
well-known works in the classical rojxTtory, and 
to the informality of the performances, which 
take place at St. John’s Hall, Westminster. 
Among the composers who have been repre- 
8(‘nted in tlu* programme t here may be mentioned 
the names of Bax, Bloch, Goossens, Honegger, 
de Maleingreau, Turina and Wiener. 

MGSIKALlSt.'HES GPFER, i.e. Musical 
Offering ; one of Bach’s works, containing 
various treatments of a subject given him by 
Frederick tlio Groat to extemporise upon during 
his visit to Potsdam in May 1747. The work, 
as published by Breitkopf & Hartcl (Nov. 1831) 
contains two ric(‘rcari, one for three voices and 
one for six voices (tlie latter in score), one fuga 
canonica for two voices, five sonatas for fluU* 
(the king’s own instrument), violin and con- 
tinuo, and (dglit canon.s ; sixteen pieces in all. 
The wmrk was published by Bach with a dedica- 
tion dated July 7, 1747 — a curious medley of 
five sheets oblong folio and one sheet upright 
folio, containing the riccrcar a 3 and a canon 
perpetuus (the third in B. & H.’s edition), five 
(canons, and the fuga canonica. In the dedica- 
tion copy, now in the Am alien bibliothek at 
Berlin, Bacdi has written ‘ Regis lussn Cantio 
Et Reliqua Canonica Arte Rivsoluta ’ — ‘ the 

„ 1 See n.M. Add. MSS. 23,07 1 , lollo 65, for a list of them In 1783-34. 
Bee also Mun. Ant., tv. 143. , ™ . 

* TboHt; printed In oapitjUa are reproduced on Plate* In tol* 
Dictionary. 
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theme demanded by the king with other things 
developed by canonical art.’ Four more oblong 
folio sheets seem to have been afterwards 
added, containing the ricercar a 6 and two 
canons, and lastly three sheets containing the 
sonatas and one canon. (Sec Spitta’s Bach, 
Engl, transl. iii. 191-7, 233, 292, 294.) G. 

MIJSTN, OviUE {b. Nandrin, near Liege, 
Belgium, Sept. 22, 1854), entered Liege Con- 
servatoire in 1S(>3 ; was a pupil of Hyneberg, 
and two years later took first prize for violin- 
playing. In 1870 Henri Leonard was ap- 
pointed professor at the IJege Conservatoire ; 
Musin studied with him, and eventually fol- 
lowed him to the Paris (k)nservatoire, where — 
at the ago of 14— he was awarded the gold 
medal for solo and quartet playing. A year 
later he made his debut, replacing Leonard at 
a ooncert. After touring in France, he visited 
Holland in 1875, and, meeting the impresario 
Jarreth, was engaged by him for a prolonged 
tour. Under Mapleson’s direction he came to 
London in 1877, remaining here for five years. 
Finally he made a tour round the world, 
returned to Liege in 1897, and succeeded Cesar 
Thomson as violin professor at the Conserva- 
toire. His last appearance in London was on 
May 6, 1888, at the Prince’s Hall, where he 
played Leopold Damrosch’s Concertstiick for 
violin and orchestra, under the baton of 
Walter Dainrosch. Subsequently his residence 
was divided between Brussels and New York. 
{Liege Artiste, Sept. 30, 1905 ; Baker.) 

E. H.-A. 

MUSTEL, Victor (6. Le Havre, Juno 13, 
1815; d. Paris, 1890), a manufacturer of har- 
moniums, whose several inventions resulted in 
the instrument known as the ‘ Mustel Organ.’ 

Left an orphan at the age of 12, ho was 
apprenticed to a shipbuilder, and in 1838 set up 
in business for himself in that trade at the little 
hamlet of Sanvic. Endowed from youth wdth a 
peculiarly constructive genius, his first attempts 
at making musical instruments were devoted to 
the improvement of an accordion which he had 
bought in Havre. Elated with his success, he 
disposed of his workshop in May 1844, and st t 
out for Paris with his wife and two cbildnui. 
For the next nine years ho worked in several 
different workshops, but never obtained high 
w^ages. In 1853 ho determined to start in busi- 
ness for himself as a harmonium maker, and in 
1855 exhibited his harmonium with ‘ Double 
Expression,’ and a new stop ‘ Harpe 6olienne,’ 
for which he gained a medal of the first class. 
For the first year after this Mustel (now assisted 
by his tw'O sons) did fairly well, but business 
rapidly declined, and he w^ould perhaps have 
been obliged to succumb but for the sale of a 
little land which ho had inherited from Ida 
father. Even in 1866 his receipts did little more 
than cover the costs, but since that date the 
firm of ‘ Victor Mustel et ses Fils * has gained 

2 Q 
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a reputation that has been as noteworthy in 
England as in France. The present name of 
the firm is ‘ Mustel et Cie.’ 

The inventions due to the Mustels are — * La 
Double Expression ’ (patented 1854), whereby 
the natural preponderance of the bass tones 
over those of the treble is, with complete power 
of increase and decrease in either half, brought 
under direct control of the player by means of 
knee pedals (genouilleres) that control the energy 
and pressure of the wind ; ‘ Le Fort6 expressif,* 
a divided swell governed by pneumatic agency ; 
and ‘ La Harpe ^olienne,’ a tremolo register of 
two ranks of vibrators, 2 ft. pitch, which offer 
a gently beating variation to the unison by 
being slightly less and more than the normal 
pitch of the instrument, the impression of which 
remains unimpaired. Mustel subsequently in- 
vented ‘ Le Typophone ’ and ‘ Le Metaphone.’ 
The first of these is a keyboard percussion instru- 
ment, made of tuning-forks in resonance boxes 
of the proper acoustic capacity. The principle is 
very similar to that of the Celesta {q.v,). The 
M^taphone (patented in 1878) is an invention 
to soften at pleasure the somewhat strident 
tones of the harmonium. It is produced by a 
sliding shutter of leather to each compartment, 
and is governed by draw-stops, as with other 
modifications of tone and power. a. j. h. 

MUSURGIA UNIVERSALIS, see Kircheb, 
Athanasius. 

MUTA (Italian), i.e. change, a word often 
seen attached to horn parts — ‘ rauta in Es,’ 
‘ muta in B,’ etc., meaning simply ‘ change to 
Eb or Bj>,’ etc, ; that is, take off the crook in 
which you are playing and put on that which 
will make the horn sound in E;? or B|?. g. 

MUTATION (Lat. mutatio, from muto, * I 
change’). (1) When in the Solmisation of a 
plain-song melody it becomes necessary to pass 
from one hexachord to another, the process by 
which the transfer is effected is called a muta- 
tion. (See Hexachord and Solmisation.) 

(2) The term is also applied to the change 
which takes place in a boy’s voice, when it 
passes from treble or alto into tenor or bass. 
The period of this transformation is uncertain ; 
but it generally declares itself between the ages 
of 14 and 16, and is very rarely deferred 
later than the completion of the seventeenth 
year. 

(3) More rarely, the word is used to denote 

that change in the position of the hand upon 
the violin, which, by English violinists, is 
called the Shift (q.v.). w. s. b. 

MUTATION STOPS, in an organ, are those 
registers which do not produce a sound agreeing 
with the name of the key pressed down, but 
either the perfect fifth or the major third to it, 
as G or E on the C key. The former are 
called fifth-sounding, or Quint stops ; the latter 
third-sounding, or Tierce stops. The proper 
relative size of the largest fifth-sounding stop 


is one-third that of the Foundation stop from 
which it is deduced; as 10 K, or 2« from 
the 32, 16 or 8-foot stops respectively. The 
largest Tierce-sounding stops are one-fifth the 
size of the Foundation stops from which they 
are deduced; as 68, 3^ and If feet respectively. 
The third-sounding rank on the manual has been 
much more sparingly used since the introduction 
of Equal Temperament, as it does not sound 
agreeably with that system of tuning ; and an 
additional rank of pipes consequently becomes 
available for some other purpose. 

The only Mutation stop in use in England 
previously to the arrival of Smith and Harris 
(1660) was the twelfth (2§ feet). After that 
date the Tierce (1^ foot), Larigot (IJ foot) 
and their octaves (among the small Mixture 
ranks) became not uncommon. (See Mix- 
ture.) E. J. H. 

MUTE,^ or Damper (Fr. sourdine ; Ger. 
Ddmpfer ; Ital. sordino). A mechanical d“‘Vico 
for restricting the tone of instrumcniu. 

Pianoforte. — In the i)ianoforto the con- 
trivance is called in English the damper. The 
first pianofortes, as we find Cristofori’s and 
Silbermann’s, were made without stops. In 
course of time a practice common with the 
harpsichord was followed in the pianoforte, and 
led the way to the now indispensable pedals. 

The first stops were used to raise the dampers ; 
and by two brass knobs on the player’s loft 
hand the dampers could bo takfui entirely off 
the strings in two divisions, bass and treble 
C. P. E. Bach, in his Vcrsuch, makes few refer- 
ences to the pianoforte ; but in the edition of 
1797 he remarks (p. 268) that the undamped 
register of the Fortepiano is the most agreeable, 
and that, with due care, it is the most charming 
of keyed instruments for improvising (‘ fanta- 
siren ’). The higher treble of the piano is not 
now damped. These short strings vibrate in 
unison with the overtones of deeper notes, and, 
as a distinguished pianoforte -maker has said, 
give life to the whole instrument.* The terms 
‘ Senza sordini ’ and ‘ Con sordini ’ apy)lied to 
the damper stops were used exclusivt^ly by Beet- 
hoven in his earlier sonatas. He did not use 
the now familiar ‘ Ped.’ or ‘ Pedal,’ because the 
pedal was of recent introduction, and was loss 
commonly employed than the stops which the 
little square pianos then had. The ‘ Genouil- 
liero,’ or knee-pedal, replaced the damper stops 
in the German grands. For the Italian words 
signifying without and with dampers the signs ^ 
and ^ were substituted by Steibelt, and eventu- 
ally became fixed as the constant equivalents. 
The oldest dated square piano existing, one of 
Zumpe’s of 1766, has the damper stops ; as to 
the Genouilli^re, Mozart tells us (letter, Oct. 

1 It will be noticed that the metaphora at the root of the Italian 
and English terms are deafness In one case and dumbness in the 
other. 

* Even In Vlrdung. a.t>. ISll, we find the practice of leaving 
ermpathetlo strings in the clavichords ; as he says to strengthen 
the resonance. 
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1777) how Stein had one in his improved grand, 
and Mahilloii’s Stein of 1780, or thereabouts, 
accordingly has one. There is one in Mozart’s 
(Walther) grand at Salzburg, and in each of the 
two (Huhn, Berlin) grands of 1790, or earlier, 
preserved at Potsdam. The action of the 
Gonouilliero consists of two levers which descend 
a little below the key-bottom of the piano, and 
meet opposite the knees of the player, who, 
pressing the levers together, by an upward 
thrust moves a bar v^hieh takes the whole of 
the dampers off the strings.^ 

Contemporaneous with the employment of 
the Genouilliere was that of the piano stop 
(Fr. celeste^ Gcr. Harfenzug)^ afU^rwards trans- 
ferred, like the dampers, to a pedal. An 
interesting anonymous Louis Quinze square 
piano belonging to the paint-er Gosselin of 
Brussels had this Celeste as a stop. Its origin 
is clearly the harp-stop of the harpsichord, the 
pieces of leather being turned over so as to bo 
interposed between the hammers and the strings, 
A note of directions for the use of the pedals 
prefixed to Steibolt’s three sonatas, op. 35, 
gives an approximat-e date to the use of the 
pedals becoming recognised, and put under 
the composer’s direction, instead of being 
left entirely to the fancy of the player. Ho 
says : 


charming and is expressly indicated by Beet* 
hoven in his G major concerto, in op. 106, etc. 

I The pp and ppp soft pedal in course of 
time shared the fate of the divided damper 
pedal ; such refinements were banished as 
being of small service in large rooms. In the 
I six-pedal Viennese grand of Nannette Stem 
■ at Windsor Castle, the ‘ Verschiebung ’ and 
j ‘ Harfenzug ’ co-exist.® The latter has of late 
I years again come forward, at first in oblique 
I pianos that could not shift, and since more 
1 generally ; and has, to a certain extent, gained 
the favour of amateurs. The material used is 
cloth or felt.^ A. j, h. 

Violin, etc. — The muting of violin, viola, 
violoncello and double bass is effected by fixing 
a three-pronged apparatus on the bridge, the 
split prongs of which grip firmly and damp the 
vibrations of the strings. It is also possible to 
mute by slipping a coin or piece of horn be- 
tween the strings on the tail-side of the bridge. 
Mutes are made of metal, wood, ivory or 
xylonite and vary somewhat in their effect 
according to the substance employed ; but the 
chief variation in the tone depends upon the 
firmness with which the prongs grip the bridge. 
The mute is less satisfactory on the violoncello 
1 and double-bass owing to the difficulty in 
I devising one of the requisite weight and gripping 


‘ The Author wishing to make more Variety on 
the Piano Forte tinds it necessary to make use of 
tile Pedals, by wliieli alone the tones can be united, 
but it requires to use them with care, witiiout which, 
in going from one cliord to another, Discord and 
Confusion would result,. Hereafter the Author in 
all his Ojinpusitions will make use of the following 


power. 

Wind Insteuments. — The horn and trumpet 
are the most frequently muted wind instru- 
ments, the introduction of the hand into the bell 
of the horn altering the pitch as W'cll as veiling 


signs to denote the Pedals : 

^ The Pedal which raises the dampers. 

^ The Piano Pedal. 

To take the foot off the Pedal that was used 
before.’ 

Steibelt’s op. 36 was published in 1799, by 
Longman, dementi & Co.* 

The leather w as applied in one length to mute 
the strings more effectually, and was then called 
in French ‘ sourdine.’ J ohn Broadwood was the 
first to put the ‘ sordin ’ — as it is called in his 
patent of 1783 — upon a foot-pedal ; he put the 
damjiers upon a pedjil at the same time, and for 
fifty y(‘ars the pedal-foot was cloven, to divide 
the dampers into bass and treble sections, as the 
stops had previously been divided for the same 
purpose. The use of the pianissimo mute was 
indicated by the Italian word ‘ sordino.’ This 
term is used in the sense of a mute as late as 
Thalberg’s op. 41 (Ashdown’s edition). 

The ‘ Verschiebung,* or shifting pedal, for 
shifting the hammer first to two strings and 
then to one (Una Corda {q.v.)), ultimately 
gained the day over tho muted pedals or 
stops. The effect of the ‘una corda* was 

> Sot- Hlttory of tho PianoforU, pp. 93, 108 and 110: 

^ixilnoto. 

* nlvpfl a ilenorlpth)!! of the itednl*!, with hiH PiRnn iot 

them, In hi« MHhod« (U> piano, i\nt publt«he»i by .lanef, I arts, 1806. 
Jit* namcH rifmentl, Duasek and ('ramer as having adonted nia 
■Igim. They lUffer from and are better than Adam a (If 
piano du Connervotoire), alao pubUahed 1& Faxla, 1802. Btelbalt 
calla ths ' uoa corda ’ 


the tone (see Horn). Tho horn mute is a pear- 
shaped piece of wood or metal inserted into the 
bell. A similar device is used for muting the 
trumpet, comet, trombone and tuba. There is 
also what is called the ‘ echo attachment,’ a 
small double cone of metal which reduces the 
tone of tho cornet to a mere thread. 

There are no practical means of muting 
wood- wind instruments. For the muting of 
drums see Drum. f. c., wnth addns. 

M U W A S H S H A H, see Song, subsection 
Spain ; Villancico. 

MYRIELL, Thomas (b. early 16th cent.), 
made a most important collection of 16th and 
early 17th century English (and Italian) com- 
positions, and apparently some of his own. It 
has an engraved title-page, ‘ Tristitiae reme- 
dium,’ and the year 1616. For a detailed de- 
scription see H. Davey, Hist, of Eng. Music^ 
p. 164. Another MS. collection in the Fetis 
Library, Brussels, bears his autograph signa- 
ture. E. v. d. s. 

MYSLIWECEK (Mysliweczek), Josef 
(6. Prague, Mar. 9, 1737 ; d. iRome, Feb. 4, 
1781), a Bohemian composer, son of a miller, 

8 The remaiulng pedals In Nantiettc Stein’s grand are the ’ Fagot- 
*ug.' by M'hirh a piece of card or stiff paper is brought Into partial 
' ooDtavi with ibe strings, and the ‘ Janissary ' drum and triangle, 
: Bee Htkin, 

< See also the glossary of terms in Hipkins, BUtory of tK$ JHcmo* 
‘ font, p. 123. 
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had a good education in the common school, 
and after his father’s death devoted himself to 
music. After many attempts at composition, 
and much wandering, ho went to Venice, 
studied with Pescetti, and fell upon his feet at 
Parma, in 1764, with an opera, ‘ II Bellero- 
fonto,’ the success of which was so great as to 
make his reputation ; though he returned to 
the north of Italy he was recalled to Naples no 
less than nine times. In 1773 his ‘ Erifile ’ was 
given in Munich, and in 1775 his ‘ Ezio ’ at 
Naples. An oratorio * Abramo ed Isacco ’ 
(1777) was for some time ascribed to Haydn. 
Mozart met him at Bologna in Nov. 1772, and 
again at Munich in 1777. Ho was evidently 
very gifted. Mozart says of his sonatas that 
‘ they are bound to please, not difficult, and 
very effective,’ and urges his sister to learn 
them by heart.^ Elsewhere he speaks of him as 
a prize difficult to replace.^ He was evidently 
very fascinating,® but as evidently a loose fish, 

1 Letter, Nov. 13, 1777. 

• Aug. 7, 1778. * Oct. 11. 1777. 


mystSres D’ISIS, les 

unable, with aU his engagements, to keep 
himself respectable.* 

In 1778 he gave his ‘ Olimpiade ’ at Naples, 
which threw every one into transports of en- 
thusiasm. The famous singer Gabriolli sang 
his songs everywhere, and was accustomed to 
say that none were so well suited to her voice, 
Mysliwe6ek is said to have had a young Eng- 
lish friend named Barry, who buried him in San 
Lorenzo in Lucina, and ercctc*d a monument to 
him there. The Italians called him Venatorini, 
or, more intimately, II divino Boemo, in despair 
at the pronunciation of his proper name. Four 
oratorios, thirty operas, many symphonies, 
concertos, sonatas and arias are mentioned in 
Q.'L. o. ; rev. 

MYSTilRES D’ISIS, LES, an arrangement 
of Mozart’s ‘ Zauberflote,’ words by Morel, 
music adapted by Lachnith ; produced Opera, 
Paris, Aug. 20, 1801. (See Lachnith.) q. 

Bibl. — G. SBBViftKBB, gpltodtB d'histoire miMtrab (ParUi, 1914). 

Btob. 22, 1778 ; Oot. 11. 1777. 



'^AAMAN, oratorio in 2 parts; words by W. 

Bartholomew, music by Costa ; produced 
Birmingham Festival, Sept. 7, 1S64. 

NABUCCO, or NABUCODONOSOR, opera 
in 3 acts ; libretto by Solera, music by Verdi. 
Produced La Scala, Milan, Mar. 9, 1842 ; Paris, 
Oc;t. 16, 1845 ; at Her Majesty’s, as ‘ Nino,’ 
Mar. 3, 1846. G. 

NA(*HBAUR, Franz (h. Sohloss Ciessen,ncar 
Friodrit;hshafen, Wurtemberg, Mar. 25, 1835 ; 
d. Munich, Mar. 21, 1902), a noted German 
tenor. He was educated at the Polytechnic 
School, Stuttgart. As a rncunher of a Gesang- 
verein, his fine voice attracted the notice of 
Pischek, wlio advised him to take regular 
instruction in singing. He began his career as 
a chorister at Basle, and afterwards became a 
member of a Gt'rman troupe travelling in 
France. Through the liberality of Passavant, 
a bar ker at LuntWille, he found means for the 
culture of his voice, first through Orth, the bass 
singer, and afterwards with Lamperti of Milan. 
He afterwards sang in opera at Mannheim, 
Prague, Darmstadt. Vienna, and in 1860 at 
Munich, where he obtained a permanent en- 
gagement at tlie opera, enjoying a great repu- 
tation until his retirement in 1 890. He created 
the part of Walther in ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ in 

1868, and that of Froh in ‘ Das liheingold ’ in 

1869. Ho also sang in Italy, and appeared as 

Lohengrin at Rome in 1878. In 1882 he was a 
member of the German Opera Company at 
Drury Lane, and on Juiu' 3 sang the part of 
Walther in ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ A. c. 

NACTIDRUCK, MIT, ‘with pressure,’ 
‘ heavily ’ ; corresponding nearly to the Italian 
pesante, 

NAOHEZ, TTvadak (6. Budapest, May 1, 
1859), violinist. His first teacher was Saba- 
thi(d, leader of the orchestra at the Royal 
Hungarian Opera, He remained with him till 
his 16th year, when ho gained one of the 
travelling scholarships founded by the King of 
Hungary. With this he went to Berlin, and 
was for three years a pupil of Joachim. His 
studies concluded at Paris, w^here he was a 
pupil of Leonard for a year, and whore he 
established himself for a time, playing at the 
Pasdeloup and other concerts. He made 
several tours on the Continent, and finally 
settled in London in 1889, where he earned 
a high reputation as a solo player. He made 
what was described as a farewell appearance 
with Thibaut in the autumn of 1926. As a 
composer ho has been mainly successful in 
writing violin solos based upon Hungarian 
melodies. In 1 923 he published a string quartet 
and has completed a new violin concerto. He 
has done much editing of classical works for 
his instrument. w. w. o. 


NACHSCHLAG, see Ornaments, German. 

NACHSPIEL, ‘ afterpiece,’ a name given by 
German organists to voluntaries intended to be 
played at the conclusion of the service, while 
the congregation is leaving the church. This 
form of composition is also called Postludiura, 
and has oven been Englished as ‘ Postludc.* 
The German title corresponds to the word 
Vorspiel, used as an equivalent to Praludium or 
Prelude. Examples of the name (Nachspicl) 
may be found in the works of Joseph Andre and 
Rinck, and examples of Postlude in those of 
Henry Smart and many others. M. 

NACHTGALL, see Luscinius, Ottomar. 
NACHTLAGER VON GRANADA, DAS, 
opera in 2 acts ; from Fr. Kind’s drama, by 
Frhr. von Braun, music by Conradin Kreutzer. 
Produced Viornia, 1834. 

NADERMANN, Krancois Joseph (6. Paris, 
c. 1773 ; d. there, Apr. 2, 1835), son of a eele- 
bratt^d harp-maker, became the second greatest 
virtuoso of his time on that instrument.^ He 
was harpist at the Opera and in the royal 
chapel after the Restoration, and professor of 
harp at the Paris Conservatoire, Jan. 1, 1825. 
He composed for the harp with and without 
other instruments : concertos, quartets, trios, 
duets, sonatas and solos ; also (together with 
Duport) nocturnes for violoncello and harj).* 
Most of his works w^ere published by J. H. 
Nadermann, probably a relative. With his 
brother Henri, also a harpist, he engaged in a 
controversy with Seb. Erard on the subject of 
the latter’s double-aotion harp wliich ended in 
Erard’s victory and the gradual disappt'arance 
of the once famous Nadermann instruments. 

E. V. d. S. 

NADESHDA, opera in 4 acts ; words by 
Julian iSturgis, music by A. Goring Thomas. 
Produced Carl Rosa Co., Drury Lane, Apr. 16, 
1885. M. 

NAG ELI, Hans Georg (6. Zurich, May 26, 
1773®; d. there, Dec. 26, 1836), composer, 
teacher, waiter on musical subjects and pub- 
lisher. Ho received his musi(;al education at 
Zurich and Borne. In 1792 he started his 
music publishing business by producing works 
by Bach, Handel, Frescobaldi and other 
famous masters in a style surpassing in clear- 
ness of type and elegance of production most 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. In 
1803 ho started the Repertoire des clavecinistes, a 
periodical in which he published pianoforte com- 
positions by dementi, Cramer, Dussok, Steibelt, 
Beethoven and others, and which in that year 
contained the first edition of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, op. 30, Nos. 1 and 2 (without opus 

t De Marin, wbom F6tiH considered greater, never played in 
public. 

* In the library of E. van der Straeten. 

s Centenary pamphlet by Badolf Hunzlker, Ean» Otorg 
(Winterthur, 1924). 
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number). In the first of these he committed 
the error of judgment of adding four bars to 
the first movement, an error which Beethoven 
magnanimously forgave, for ho wrote to him 
even on later occasions in affectionate terms 
and even induced the Archduke Rudolph, in 
1824, to subscribe to a volume of his poems. 
Apart from toccatas and other pianoforte 
pieces he composed a large amount of vocal 
compositions for the church, the school and the 
home, and his 15 books of songs with piano- 
forte accompaniment contain many numbers 
which are still popular among students, in 
elementary schools and among the people, 
especiaUy his ‘ Lied vom Rhein * and ‘ Freut 
Euch des Lebens ’ (published in 1794), which 
became also a favourite in England as ‘ Life 
let us cherish.’ His merit in the advancement 
of musical art is very considerable, especially 
by means of the * Schweizerbund,’ a chor^ 
society with branches throughout Switzerland, 
and the improvement of musical education in 
elementary schools on the principles of Pesta- 
lozzi’s system, in which he adopted the method 
of Michael Traugott Pfeiffer, who had or- 
ganised the music teaching in Pestalozzi’s 
institute. Nageli wrote several works on the 
subject, which became largely textbooks for 
teachers, and he translated his theory into 
practice by applying it for a period of 20 years 
in an elementary school founded by himself. 
In 1824 he lectured on music particularly for 
the benefit of musical amateurs in many towns 
of southern Germany. The lectures, which 
were published by Cotta (Tubingen, 1826), 
became the subject of a polemic between 
Nagcli and Professor Thibaut of Heidelberg, 
which was also published by the former as Der 
Streit zwischm der alien und Tieuen MtLsik (the 
controversy between old and modem music). 
To N&geU belongs the merit of having revived 
male choir singing (Liedertafel). e. v. d. s. 

Bibl. — Bubolf Hukzikkb, Bans Oeorg Bdgtli. O^ddehinitreds 
tur 150, WUd«rk»hr teinst 0«burt$tage$, mit BildnUte und MMio* 
Oraphitehen Anhang, pp. 40 (Wintcrtbar, 1924). 

NiENIA, cantata for chorus and orchestra on 
Schiller’s words, ‘Auch das Schone muss ster- 
ben,’ set by Hermann Goetz, op, 10, and by 
Brahms, op. 82. Nsenia or Nenia was a 
classical term for a funeral dirge. o. 

NAGEL, WiLiBALD (6. Miilheim on the 
Ruhr, Jan. 12, 1863), the son of a well-known 
singer, Siegfried Nagel ; he studied music at 
Berlin under Ehrlich, Treibs, Spitta and Beller- 
mann, and after spending some years as a 
teacher of musical history at Zurich, came to 
England in order to study the records of our 
national music. He made many minute and 
valuable researches which were afterwards 
embodied in two books, Oeschichte der Musik 
in England, 2 vols., 1891 and 1897, and 
Annalen der en^Uschen Hofmusik, 1894-96, 
published as a supplement to the MonatahefU 


filr MusiL Among his other works are Vber 
die dramatisch-miisikaliachen Bearbeitungen der 
Oenovefa-Legende (1888) and Beethoven und 
seine ClaviersoncUen (1903), as well as a life of 
Brahms. In 1896 he went back to Germany 
and took up his residence at Darmstadt, where 
in 1898 he became teacher of musical science in 
the Technische Hochschule, and professor in 
1905. In 1913 he gave up this work and 
I returned to Zurich, and later settled in 
Stuttgart. M. 

NAICH, Hubert, one of the earlier madrigal 
composers, of whose lifo nothing is known ex- 
cept that he was a Netherlander living in Italy 
towards the middle of the 16th century. The 
only publication which bears his name exclu- 
sively is a collection of thirty Italian madrigals 
a 4 and 5, printed at Rome but bearing no date, 
though probably about 1540. It is dedicated 
to Bindo Altoviti, the friend of Raphael and 
patron of Benvenuto Cellini, and at the end 
Naich himself is described as a member of the 
Accademia degli Amici at Rome. Other madri- 
gals by Naich appeared in the various collections 
of Arcadelt and Rore. Among the half-dozen 
Italian madrigals contained in Ott’s Liederbuch,^ 
1544, there is one by Naich, ‘ Rara belta divina,’ 
a very good specimen of early madrigal com- 
position, and the only means we have at present 
of judging Naich’s work. j. R. m. 

NAlL, opera composed by Isidore de Lara. 
Produced Theatre de la Gaiet4, Paris, 1911 ; in 
English, Covent Garden, July 18, 1919. 

NAIL VIOLIN. (In German Nagelgeige, 
Nagelharmonika, Eisenvioline.) This curious 
musical instrument was invented in the year 
1740 by a German violinist named Johann 
Wilde, at that time living in St. Petersburg. 
The suggestion for its construction originated 
in Wilde’s accidentally scraping the hair of his 
bow across the metal peg upon which he was 
about to hang it, and in so doing producing a 
musical sound of distinctive quality. The flat 
wooden sounding-board is in the shape of a 
half-moon, and the metal nails are firmly 
fastened perpendicularly around the edge of 
the curved side. These nails diminish in 
height as the notes rise in pitch, and the chro- 
matic nails are distinguished by being slightly 
bent. It was held in the left hand by a hole 
underneath, and sound was produced by rub- 
bing a strong, well-rosined, black-haired bow 
across the nails. In 1780 it was improved by 
the addition of sympathetic strings ; and Senal 
— a Viennese artist — excelled upon it. In 1791 
a new arrangement of it, called the * Nagel- 
clavier,* was produced by Trager of Bamberg, 
who made it of an oblong shape. It was played 
upon with a band coated with rosin, instead of 
a bow, which band was worked by keys. (Carl 
Engel, Catalogue of Musical Instruments al 
South Kensington,) E. H.-A. 

> B«prtat«d bjr Bltnir. 
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NAKERS (0. French, nacaires). The medi- 
aeval name for the kettledrums, and distinctly 
showing their Arabian or Saracenic origin ; for 
the old English word is but a corruption of the 
Arabic nacareh, now represented by the naq~ 
qareh of Turkey, Egypt and Syria — small hand 
drums with bowl-shaped bodies of wood or 
metal and covered on their open top with skin. 
They are generally used in pairs : if small 
enough the performer holds them with one 
hand ; if larger, they are placed on the ground, 
on either side of a camel, or even on the back of 
an attendant. (See PLATE XXX, No. 1.) 

They were probably introduced into western 
Europe at the time of the Crusades, together 
with the long trumpet known as the buzine. 
At the close of the 14th century the word 
appears in English literature, though in 1304 
amongst King Edward the First’s musicians 
was one Janino le Nakerer, and in 1349 
‘ nacaires * helped to celebrate the entry of 
King Edward III. into Calais. Their use in 
British cavalry regiments was due to King 
Henry Vlll., who sent to Vienna ‘ for drums 
that could be played on horseback after the 
Hungarian manner,’ For their later develop- 
ment see Drum. f. w. g. 

NALDI, Giuseppe (6. Bologna, Feb. 2, 1770; 
d. Paris, Dec. 15, 1820^), baritone singer, was 
the only son of Giuseppe Naldi, who held a 
goveniment appointment at Bologna. The son ; 
was educated in the universities of Bologna and 
Pavia, where he made very rapid progress in his 
studies for the law, the profession of his choice. 

Ho achieved his first success on the stage at 
Milan. According to Fetis (who, however, is 
incorrect in some details of his biography), 
Naldi appeared at Rome in 1789, then at 
Naples, and next at Venice and Turin. In 
1796 and 1797 he reappeared at Milan. In 
London he made his debut Apr. 15, 1806, and 
ho continued to sing here every subsequent 
season up to 1819 (inclusive). His principal 
characters were in * Le cantatrici villane,’ 

‘ Cosi fan tutte ’ and ‘ II fanatico per la musica.’ 
In the latter he showed his skill in playing the 
violoncello, on which he was no mean per- 
former. Lord Mount-Edgeumbo describes his 
voice as ‘ weak and uncertain ’ ; while another 
critic * calls it ‘ sonorous and powerful.’ All 
agree, however, that Naldi was extremely 
clever, could write very fair versos and compose 
very tolerable music ; had an accurate ear ; 
could play the piano and violoncello very well ; 
and read at sight with perfect ease and intona- 
tion. As an actor he was excellent, and 
played with * irresistible humour, effect, judg- 
ment and truth.’ A good portrait- sketch of 
him as Figaro in ‘ 1^ nozzo,’ ‘ drawn and 
etched expressly for the British Stage,’ ap- 
peared in Feb. 1818. In the next year he Was 
engaged at Paris, where he made his d^but in 

> OentUman’* Magating. * MontMy Mirrvr, 


* Cos! fan tutte * ; but his powers were much 
faded. He returned once more to London in 
that, his last, season ; and in the following 
year, at Paris, met an untimely death, in the 
apartments of his friend Garcia, by the bursting 
of a newly-invented cooking-kettle, a trial of 
which he had been invited to witness. 

His daughter, Mile. Naldi, made her d6but 
in 1819. She sang at Paris in 1822-23, and 
is said by Fetis to have shared the public 
applause with Pasta for some years, particularly 
in * Tancredi ’ and ‘ Romeo e Giulietta.* She 
retired in 1824, having married the Conte di 
Sparre. J. M. 

NALDI, Romttlo, LL.D. (16th- 17th cent.), 
priest, Knight of St. Peter’s, Rome ; lived at 
Rome and Bologna. He composed 1 book of 
madrigals a 5 v. (1589) ; 1 book of motets for 
double chorus (1600), both published at Venice. 
Other numbers are in collective volumes {Q.-L.). 

NALSON, Rev. Valentine (d. 1722), Sub- 
chanter of York Cathedral in the early part of 
the 18th century, composed an Evening Service 
in G, and also, on the occasion of the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, a Morning Service in the same 
key, both which are contained in the Tudway 
Collection, Harl. MSS. 7341 and 7342. Some 
anthems by him are also extant at Ely. 

w. H. H. 

NANGA, a Nubian harp without a fore 
; pillar ; a relic of the harps of ancient Egypt 
(PLATE XXXV III. No. 1 ; see Harp). 

F. W. O. 

NANINI (Nanino), two brothers, important 
composers of the 16th-century Roman school. 

(1) Giovanni Maria (6. Tivoli, c. 1545 ; 
d. Rome, Mar. 11, 1607) was a chorister at 
Vallerano, and studied counterpoint at Rome 
under Gaudio Mell ; and,’ on the completion 
of his education, he obtained a place as tenor 
singer in Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome, was 
appointed in 1575 maestro at San Luigi de’ 
Francesi, in ’577 a singer in the Papal Chapel, 
and in 1579 maestro at Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

G. Maria established a public music school — 
the first ever opened in Rome by an Italian — 
in the management of wliich ho w^as assisted 
by his brother, G. Bernardino (2), as well as 
by Palestrina himself. The school prospered 
exceedingly. G. Maria’s rep\itation as a 
learned contrapuntist and gifted composer 
was secured. His works were received at the 
Sistine Chapel with marks of special approba- 
tion, and in 1604 ho was appointed maestro in 
that chapel. On his death three years later 
he was buried in the church of S. Luigi de’ 
Francesi. 

Nanini was one of the brightest ornaments of 
the great Roman school, the highest qualities of 
which he cultivated in a remarkable degree. 
His motet for six voices, ‘ Hodie nobis coelorum 
rex,* annually sung in the Sistine Chapel on 
the morning of Christmas Day, is a noble 
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composition ; and he has left us many others of 
equal merit, a large proportion of which still 
remain in MS. among the archives of the ponti- 
fical choir, the Vatican Basilica, the Collegium 
Romanum, the oratory of S. Maria in Vallicella 
and other noted collections. P. Martini men- 
tions a MS. collection of Canons, entitled ‘ Cento 
cinquanta sette contrappunti e canoni, a 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 e 11 voci, sopra del canto fermo 
intitolato La Base di Costanzo Festa,* which 
contains some miracles of ingenuity and learn- 
ing. Some of these, at least, have already 
appeared among his published works ; but a 
dissertation on counterpoint, called ‘ Regole di 
Giov. Maria e di Bernardo Nanini, per faro 
contrappunto a mente sopra il canto fermo,’ 
written conjointly by himself and his younger 
brother in 1619, exists only in a MS. copy — 
unhappily imperfect — transcribed by Orazio 
Grifii, and preserved in the library of the 
Palazzo Corsini alia Luiigara. (For other 
copies see Q.-L.) 

The published works of Nanini comprise a 
volume of ‘ Motetti, a 3-5 voci ’ (Venice, 15S6) ; 
* Madrigali,’ lib. 1. (1579); idem, lib. II. 
(1581, etc.) ; id. Ub. III. (1586) ; ‘ Canzonetti, 
a 3 voci, per Alessandro Nanini raccolti ’ 
(1593) — all published at Venice, in 4to, by 
Gardano ; some ‘ Salmi, a 8 voci,’ printed in 
the well-known collection of Fabio Costantini 
(Naples, 1615) ; and a number of motets, madri- 
gals and other isolated works iiuluded in 
Costantini’s * Motetti,’ Waelrant’s ‘ Syraphonia 
angelica’ and other collections published in 
Italy, and by P. Phalese of Antwerp. Some 
very fine motets — including a masterly ‘ Hodie 
Christus natus est,’ in w'hich the characteristic 
Noe ! Noe ! is introduced with great effect — 
wiU be found in Proske’s ‘ Musica divina.’ 
Others are given in the collections of the Prince 
de la Moskowa, Rochlitz, etc. (See Q.-L.) A 
bibliography of his works is in the Kirchen- 
mudkalisches Jahrbuch for 1891 ; see the same 
pubheation for 1898, p. 29. w. s. r. 

(2) Giovanni Bernardino {b. Vallerano, 
c. 1560 ; d. Rome, 1623) studied countcirpoint 
under his elder brother, Giovanni Maria. 
Removing at a later period to Rome, he held 
the appointment of maestro di cappella, first 
in 1599 at the church of S. Luigi Francesi, 
and afterwards at that of S. Lorenzo in Damaso. 
Beyond this little is known of his personal 
history; though it is certain that he took a 
prominent part in the management of his 
brother’s music school. 

As a composer G. B. Nanini takes rank 
among the best masters of his time ; but his 
works are, for the most part, far less charac- 
teristic of the true polyphonic style than those 
of his brother. He was one of the first who 
ventured so far to depart from the traditions 
of the Roman school as to write church music 
with organ accompaniment. His published 


works are : a volume of delightful madrigaU 
entitlc'd ‘ Madrigali, a 5 voci, lib. I.’ (Venice, 
1588, 1598) ; idem, lib. II. (Venice, 1599) ; 
id. lib. HI. (Rome, 1612) ; ‘ Motecta, a i. ii. 
iii. iv. V. voc. una cum gravi voce ad organi 
sonitum accommodata, hb. I.’ (Rome, 161(') ; 
id. lib. II. (Rome, 1611) ; id. fib. III. (Rome, 
1612); id. lib. IV. (Rome, 1618); ‘ Salmi, a 
4 voc. con r organo ’ (Rome, 1620) ; and 
‘ Vonite, exultomus Domino, a 3 voc. coll’ or- 
gano’ (Assisi, 1620). In addition to these 
important works, many madrigals and other 
detached compositions will be found in the 
collections published by Phalesc! and others 
at the beginning of the 17th eentury ; and 
many more still remain in MS. (Sec; Q.-L.) Of 
these last, the most important are some 
psalms and motets for eight voices and a Salve 
Regina for twelve, formerly in the collecti(*n of 
the Abbe Santini ; and a treatise on counter- 
point, written, in conjunction with G. Maria, 
perhaps for the use of the pupils in the music 
school. Proske has included four of his 
Psalms in the ‘ Musica divina.’ w. s. r. 

NANTIER - DIDIEE, Constance Betsy 
I Rosabella (b. St, Denis, lie de Bourbon, now 
lie de la Reunion, Nov. 16, 1831 ; d. Madrid, 
Dec. 4, 1867), mezzo-soprano singer, derived 
her second name from her marriage with a 
singer. 8ho was at the Paris Cbnservatoire, 
under Duprez, from 1847-49, and obtained an 
arc€}i.nt in the latter year in his class, and the 
first prize in the opera class. She made her 
debut on the stage* at the Carignan Theatre, 
Turin, in Mercadante’s ‘ !..a Vestale.’ She played 
in Paris at the Salle Ventadour in 1851, and 
afterwards joined an Italian company, of which 
Giuglini was one, playing at Lyons, Niraes, 
Montpelier, etc. 

I Madame Nanticr- Didiee made her first appear- 

I ance in England at Covent Garden in 1853 
; as the Chevalier de Gondi in ‘ Maria di Kohan,’ 
afterwards as Maddalena in ‘ Rigoli’tt<i ’ on its 
j production here, and as Ascanio in ‘ Benvenutc 
i Cellini ’ ; and in all three parts was sueeess- 
i ful. From 1853-64 inclusive she sang here 
every year in Italian opera, at Coveiit <iarden 
and the Lyceum, the usual mezzo-soprano or 
I contralto parts, creating amongst others Nancy 
j in ‘ Marta,’ Rita on the revival of ‘ Zampa,’ 
L’ Amore in ‘ Orfeo,’ Ulrica in V(;rdi’8 ‘ Ballo ’ 
and Siebel in ‘ Faust.’ In this last opera 
Gounod wrote the popular air ‘ Quando a te 
lieta * expressly for her. During this time 
Madame Nanticr- Didiee sang at court and public 
concerts, made an operatic provincial tour in 
1855, later in that year and the early part of 
1 856 played in opera in America, and took part 
at the Bradford Festival of 1859. The rest of 
each year she was engaged at the Italian Oixira 
of Paris, vSt. Petersburg, Moscow, Madrid, etc., 
or sang at concerts in the French provinces. 

A. O. 
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NAPIER, William {h. circa 1740 ; d. London, 
1812), a Scottish musician and music-puhlishcr. 
For a number of years he played the violin in 
the private band belonging to Ceorge the Third, 
until gout in his hands prevented this. He 
was an energetic music-publisher, quick to see 
latent talent in new composers. His publica- 
tions include a quantity of instrumental works, 
and he held the valuable copyright of such 
ballad operas as ‘ Rosina,’ ‘ Maid of the Mill,' 
etc. Ho disposed of some of these copyrights to 
Dale for £540. His best- known publication is 
‘A Selection of Original Soots Songs,* 3 vols. 
folio, 1790-94, with Bartolozzi frontispieces. His 
earliest address (before 1773) was 474 Strand, > 
London, at the corner of Lancaster Court. ! 
About 1788 he removed from here to 49 Great 
Queen Street, and finally, about 1800, to 8 Lisle ' 
Street. He died in his 72nd year in 1812, at I 
Somers Town (see obituary notice in The Scots ' 
for Aug. 1812). f. k. I 

In 1792, when his business went through a 
critical period, Haydn, in order to assist him, 
arranged for him a book of Scottish songs with 
ac<‘ompaniment for pianoforte, violin and 
violoncello. This proved so successful that . 
Na])ier paid Haydn afterwards £50 and doubled : 
that sum for a subsequent book. E. v. d. s. | 
NAPLES. The first school of music at i 
Naples was foumh'd towards the middh* of the j 
151)1 century by John Tinctor. His school was 1 
short-lived, but it was immediately succecMled 
by the Neapolitan ConscTvatorios, W'hich w'ere 
both the fust examples and models of all similar 
musical institutions, not only in Italy but in tho 
other countries (jf Europt'. 

The (kmsc'rvatorios of Naples, four in number 
— (1) Santa Maria di I.oreto, (2) San Onofrio, 
(3) Do’ Poveri di Gesu (’risto, (4) l)ella Pieta de’ 
Turchini — w'ere originally foundt'd by private 
bcuiefactors for tlu' purpose of afTording shelter 
and instruction to tlie homele.ss orphans of 
Naples, 'flu^ children wvre taken out of the 
streets and clad in a particular dress, each Con- 
servatorio being distinguished from the others 
by its peculiar colour. Ecclesiastical music was 
at first the primary object of these institutions. 
They were governed after tho pattern of a 
priests’ seminary, and each had a church of 
which the pupils formed tlu^ choir, Tho funds 
of tho institution were increased by tho servictis 
of Hie pujiils in other city churches and in 
the Royal (Chapel, for which they received a 
monthly salary ; also by other pious ofti(!os, 
such as prayers over the dead previous to burial. 
The elder pupils were called ‘ Paranze ’ (i.e. a 
small corps or company) and the younger ones 
‘ Sopranelli ’ and ‘ (’ontraltini,* according to 
their voices. Besides those pious services, the 
pupils were engaged to sing in groat musical 
proc(588ion8 or * Flottolo.’ When dramatic 
music began to revive, they represented the 
mysteries in the monasteries and convents dur- 


ing carnival, and later performed in the theatres. 
These efforts of the pupils brought in to each 
Conservatorio an average of 1000 ducats a year, 
but d(58pite these and private benefactions the 
endowment of each institution was hardly suffi- 
cient to supply the bare necessaries of life to the 
pu pils. Yet from this humble origin sprang the 
great masters of music whoso compositions are 
inseparably associated with Italy. 

( 1 ) Santa Maria di Loreto. This originated 
in 1535 with a poor artisan of tho name of 
Franeesco, who received into his house on the 
Mercato orphans of both sexes, and caused them 
to be fed and clothed and instructed in music. 
The rich citizens of the Mercato assisted his 
pious design by every means in their power. 
The fame of tho school readied the ears of 
Giovanni da Tappia, a Spanish prit'st domiciled 
in Naples, and he, having the progress of music 
at heart, volunteered to direct it and extend its 
powers of usefulness by a permanent endow- 
ment. This he obtained by begging alms 
through the Neapolitan Provinces. At the end 
of nine years he returned to Naples wulh a suffi- 
cient sum for the purpose. The original humble 
institution w^as transferred to a larger building 
close to the Chunih of Sta. Maria de Loreto. 
This building received the title of ‘ Conserva- 
torio,’ and was endowed, in 1560, with the ‘ Jus 
del foriio ’ and ‘ della beccaria.’ Thus estab- 
lished, rich citizens from time to time left their 
fortunes to this institution, which grew and 
flourished. The pupils of both sexes reached 
the number of 800. Among the illustrious musi- 
cians w^hose names are connected with Santa 
Maria di Loreto are Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Duranto, Porpora, Traetta, Sacchini, Perez, 
Gugliclrai and many more. 

In 1797 the two C’onservatorios of San Ono- 
frio and Santa Maria di Loreto were united, the 
former being absorbed in the latter. In ISOO, 
by order of Joseph Buonapartii, the Conserva- 
torio of Loreto was united to that of the ‘ Pieta 
de’ Turchini,’ and the building of Santa Maria 
di Loreto then became a hospital. 

(2) San Onofrio a Cafuana, so called be- 
cause it w^as situated in the district of Naples 
known as Capuana. It was founded in 1576 by 
private benefactions under the name of the 
‘ confraternity of tho Bianchi.’ It received 120 
orphans, who were instructed in ndigion and 
music. The funds of this, as of the other 
similar institutions, were augmented by the ex- 
ertions of tho pupils as already described. In 
course of time it was taken out of tho hands of 
the confraternity and established as a Conserva- 
torio by royal w'^arrant, with the title of San 
Onofrio. Tho dress of the pupils was black and 
white — hence tho name ‘ de’ Bianchi.’ At a 
later date foreign pupils wore admitted on terms 
of monthly payment, and on the understanding 
that they should continue to give their services 
for a few years after the end of their term ci 
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instruction. In 1707 the building of San Ono- 
frio was turned into barracks and the pupils 
were transferred to Santa Maria di Loreto. A. 
Scarlatti was a teacher in this Conservatorio 
ilso, likewise Durante, Leo, Feo, Cotumacci ; 
amongst their pupils were Gizzi, JommelJi, 
Piccinni, Terradellas and Paisiello. Gizzi, by 
the advice of Scarlatti, opened in 1720 a school 
of singing in connexion with this Conservatorio; 
the famous singer Gioacchino Conti di Arpino 
was one of his pupils, and out of gratitude to 
his master took the name of Gizziello {q.v.). 

(3) De’ Poveri di GEsb Cristo. This was 
established in 1589 by a Franciscan, Marcello 
Foscataro di Nicotera, for the foundlings of 
Naples. By means of alms collected from the 
Neapolitans, he obtained the necessary funds, 
and drew up the rules, which were ratified by 
Alfonso Gesualdo, the then Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Naples. The pupils, 100 in number, 
varying in age from 7 to 11, and literally 
taken out of the streets, were clothed at first 
in the sober dress of the Franciscan order, after- 
wards in blue and red, fed and instructed in 
their own language and in music, and were 
governed by two canons of the cathedral of 
Naples. 

This Conservatorio existed till 1744, w-hen by 
order of Cardinal Spinelli it was converted into 
a Diocesan Seminary and the pupils were distri- 
buted among the three remaining Conserva- 
tories — San Onofrio, Loreto and the Pieta de’ 
Turchini. 

This Conservatorio is by some considered as 
the oldest of all, and as the cradle of the great 
Neapolitan school of music. Feo, Greco, Dur- 
ante, Vinci — ^all pupils of Scarlatti — Cotumacci, 
Porpora, Ignazio Gallo and Pergolesi were 
among the most famous composers which it 
produced. 

(4) Della Piet! de’ Tiibchini. This ori- 
ginated with the confraternity of Sta. Maria 
della Incoronatella, who in the year 1583 
made their house an asylum both for the home- 
less orphans of Naples and also for children 
whose parents were unable to support them. 
At first the children were only taught to read 
and write, and were clad in long blue garments 
(‘ color turchino ’) ; hence the name of ‘ Pietk 
de’ Turchini,’ which was adopted by the institu- 
tion instead of that of the ‘ Incoronatella.’ It 
was not till a century later that musical in- 
struction was given to the pupils. In 1600 it 
was placed under the protection of Philip III. 
of Spain, and in 1670 Francesco Provenzale 
and Gennaro Ursino were appointed to be its 
professors of music, Provenzale having pre- 
ceded Scarlatti as maestro of the Palatine 
Chapel at Naples. It produced many famous 
composers, such as Fago, Carapella, Leo, 
Cafaro, Jommclli and Sala. In 1806, on the 
abolition of the Conservatorio of Sta. Maria di 
Loreto, the pupils were received into the Pieth 


de* Turchini. In 1808 this, the last of the 
ConservatorioB, was also suppressed. 

Thus the ‘ Real Conservatorio di Mdsica ’ 
came into existence, first with the title of 
San Sebastiano and afterwards with that of 
S. Pietro a Maiella, which it still retains. 

Tritta, Paisiello and Fenaroli wore the first 
directors and general administrators of the new 
Real Conservatorio. They were succeeded in 
1813 by Zingarelli. In 1817 ‘ external * pre- 
paratory schools of music were added ; and the 
pupils who passed creditable examinations 
there were admitted into the Real Conserva- 
torio. In the revolution of 1820 half the 
building of San Sebastiano was seized for the 
use of the Government, the other half was made 
over to the Jesuits, and the monastery of San 
Pietro a Maiella was assigned to the Conserva- 
torio. In 1837 Zingarelli was followed by 
Donizetti, and he again in 1840 by Mercadante, 
who made great reforms in the discipline and 
efficiency of the college. In 1861, on account 
of his blindness. Carlo Conti was appointed 
his coadjutor. Conti died in 1868 and was 
succeeded by Paolo Serrao Mereadante, who 
retained his post as president till his death 
in 1870. Since that date the Conservatorio 
appears to have lost ground. In 1874 the 
scholarships were reduced from 100 to 50, and 
25 of these were thrown open to women, with 
allowance for lodging ; but in 1879 this allow- 
ance was abolished. The Conservatorio is now 
governed by a Board of professors and amateurs. 
Bellini, Luigi Ricci, Michael Costa, Martucci, 
Leoncavallo, Giordano and Cilia are the most 
distinguished names on the roll of the Real 
Conservatorio di Napoli. (See Libraries.) 

c. M. p. 

San Carlo, the largest and most beautiful 
theatre of Naples, has almost the same pro- 
portions as Scala of Milan, with which it 
contends for the theatrical primacy in Italy. 
It was built in 1737 by the architect Carasale, 
on plans by Medrano, a General of the R.E., 
and was completed in nine months. Some 
alterations and improvements w^ere made in it 
by Fuga and Niccolini towards the end of the 
18th century. It was completely burnt down 
in 1816, and rebuilt even more elegantly and 
quickly than before, in six months, by the said 
Antonio Niccolini. In 1844 the San Carlo 
underwent a thorough restoration and con- 
siderable improvement. The most notable 
operas performed for the first time at this 
theatre are: Rossini’s ‘Otello* (1816) and 
‘Mo 86* (1818); Donizetti’s ‘Lucia’ (1835); 
Verdi’s •Alzira* (1845) and ‘Luisa Miller’ 
(1849). r. B, 

NAPRAVNIK, Edward (6. BeiSt, near 
Hradockralove, Bohemia, Aug. 12/24, 1839 ; 
d. Nov. 10, 1915), was the son of a teacher. He 
learnt the rudiments of music from a colleague 
of his father named Pugonny, and at 13 
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was able to play for the service in the village 
church. In 1854 he was left an orphan in very 
poor circumstances. He determined to become 
a musician, and succeeded in entering the School 
of Organists in Prague. Ho studied instru- 
mentation with Kittel, and also at the piano- 
forte school establislied by Maidel, where he 
soon became an assistant teacher. Several 
essays in composition, comprising masses, 
symphonies, overtures on Czech themes, songs, 
etc., date from this early period. In 1861 
Napravnik was called to St. Petersburg to bo 
director of Prince Y oussipov’s private orchestra. 
Two years later ho was appointed, at Liadov’s 
suggestion, to be his assistant, and the organist 
of the Imperial Theatres. He rose to be second 
conductor in 1807, and succeeded Liadov as 
chief Kapellmeister in 1809 ; a position which 
he occupied until liis death. 

At the time of his appointment Russian opera 
was in a neglect-ed and languishing condition, 
and Napravnik carried on the work of restitution 
begun by his predeciessor Liadov with tact and 
zeal. The existing repertory of the Maryinsky 
Theatre — where Russian opera was usually per- 
formed in St. Petersburg — was largely built up 
on his recommendation. Mention must be made 
of the admirable performances of Glinka’s 
‘ A Life for the Tsar,’ Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Eugene 
Oniegin,’ ‘The Oprichnik’ and ‘ Dame de Pique,’ 
and of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Snow Maiden ’ and 
‘ Sadko,’ which were distinguishing features of 
Napravnik’s directorship. To liis remarkable 
talent as a conductor Napravnik joined un- 
common powers of organisation. Although a 
strict disciplinarian, he showed great diplomacy 
in the management of his affairs. Not only 
dill he so greatly improve the orchestra of the 
Imperial Opera — both as regards numbers and 
quality — that it came to be regarded as one 
of the finest in the world, but he did much 
to raise the social and material position of the 
players. He was universally respected, and 
his opinion carried weight in all strata of the 
musical world of Russia. 

At the close of thirty-five years’ service, in 
1898, Napravnik had conducted over 3000 
operas, including sixty-two first productions, 
of which thirty-six were Russian, and thirty 
revivals, fifteen of these being by native com- 
posers. Besides his onerous work at the Opera, 
Napravnik distinguished himself as a concert 
conductor. From 1809-81 he conducted the 
concerts of the Russian Musical Society, and 
occasionally those of the Philharmonic Society. 

In his compositions Napravnik shows the 
qualities and defects frequently characteristic 
of the conductor-composer; a consummate com- 
mand of technical means and the eclecticism 
and good taste born of vast experience ; but also 
a certain loss of individuality and distinction, 
which seems the unavoidable result of perpetu- 
ally assimilating other men’s creations. His 


operas have met with marked success, and are 
certainly not devoid of charm, although the 
nature of the music is often reminiscent. 

Napravnik’s early opus numbers, up to thir- 
teen, represent his youthful works composed 
before leaving Bohemia, The following is a 
list of his known compositions : 

OPKIIATIC 

* The Nije-Novgorodlatw,’ opera In 4 acts, op. 16, first perform- 
ance St. Petersburg, 1868 (revived in 1888) ; ‘ Harold,* opera in 
6 acts, op. 46, St. Petersburg, 1886; * Doubrovsky,’ opera In 
4 acts, op. 68, St. Petersburg, 1896 ; * Francesca da Bimini ' 
(libretto from Stephen Phillips's play), op. 71, St. Peteraburg, 1903. 

ORCHESTRAL 

Pour Symphonies, op. 17 ; * The Demon,’ op. 18, 1879 ; Natlona 
Dances, opp. 99 and 23 ; Symphonic poem, * The East,' op. 40 ; 
Suite, op. 49 ; Solemn Overture, op. 14 ; Marches, opp. 33 and 38. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Three String Quartets, opp, 16, 28, 65 ; two Pianoforte Trios, opp. 
24 and 62 ; Pianoforte Quartet, op. 42 ; String Quintet (two violon- 
cellos), op. 19 ; violin and Pianoforte Sonata, op. 52 ; two Suites 
lor violoncello and pianoforte, opp. 29 and 36. 

INSTRUMENTAL AND ORCHESTRAL 

Pianoforte ("onccrio, op. 27 ; Fantasia on Russian themes for 
pianoforte and orchestra, op. 39 ; Fantasia for violin and orchestra, 
op. 30 ; Suite for violin and orchestra, op. 60. 

VOCAL 

Music to A. Tolstoi’s * Don Juan,’ for soli, chorus, orchestra 
and declamation ; ballads, with orchestral accompaniment, * The 
Voyevode/ op. 22 (baritone), ’ The Cossack ’ and * Tamara,’ op. 26. 

For chorus. — Three malc-volce choruses, op. 41 ; five choruses a 
eappeUa, op. 60 ; four ditto, op, 65 ; four ditto, op. 63. 

Songs, op. 21 (4), op. 25 (4), op. 31 (4), op. 85 (4), op. 44 (4), op. 
66 (4), op. 69 (6), op. 68 (4), op, 70 (4 duets). 

PIANOFORTE 

Musical Pictures (6), op. 43 ; Bagatelles (4), op. 46 ; two Vaises, 
op. 48 ; Dance Suite, op. 67 ; six pieces, op. 61 ; three plf'ces for 
violin and piano, op. 64 ; three pieces for violoncello and piano, 
op. 37 ; four ditto op. 67. 

NARDINI, Pietro (6. Fibiana, Tuscany, 
1722 ; d. Florence, May 7, 1793), an eminent 
violinist and composer, received his first musical 
instruction at Leghorn, and afterwards studied 
for several years under Tartini at Padua. About 
the year 1753 he was appointed solo- violinist at 
the ducal court at Stuttgart, where he remained 
for fifteen years. In 1767 he returned to Italy, 
settled at Leghorn, and stayed with his old 
master Tartini during liis last illness. In 1770 
ho accepted an appointment as director of the 
music at the court of the Duke of Tuscany. 

Nardini was the most eminent of Tartini’s 
disciples. Leopold Mozart, the best possible 
judge in matters of violin-playing, writes of him : 

' The beauty, purity and equality of his tone, and 
the taatefulness of his cantahilo-playinK, cannot be 
surpassed ; but he does not execute threat difficulties.* 

The well-known poet-musician Schubart relates 
in his flowery stylo : 

' His playing brings tears into the eyes of stony- 
hearted courtiers — nay, his own tears run down on 
his violin I ’ 

That Nardini was not a mere executant, but a 
thorough musician, is evident from the character 
of his compositions for the violin. Vivacity, 
grace, a sweet sentimentality, are the main 
characteristics of his stylo, which is altogether 
more modem in form and feeling than Tartini’s. 
His allegros are often largely developed, and 
already display the full sonata form, while his 
slow movements are not unlike Viotti’s. If 
nevertheless the greater part of his works appear 
to us old-fashioned and antiquated compared 
with those of TartinL the reason is that he haa 
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neither the depth of feeling, the grand pathos 
nor the concentrated energy of his great master. 

His published compositions are : 

six Coneertoa, op. 1 (Amsterdam) ; six Sonatas for riolln and 
bass, op. 2 (Berlin, 1765 ; a new edition published by Cartier, 
Paris) ; six Sonatas for two violins (also numbcr<Kl op. 2), London, 
Walsh ; six Trios for flute (London) ; six Solos for violin, op. A 
(London, 1770) : a Solo for violin with thorough-bass (London. 
1780) ; six (Quartets (Florence, 1782) ; six ‘Duos pour deux violons’ 
(ParL). 

Some of his sonatas have latterly been re- 
edited by Alard in his * Maitres classiquos,* by 
F. David in the ‘ Holie Schule dcs Violinspiels,* 
and by G. Jensen in ‘ Classische Violinmusik.* 
I*eoni di Pienza published an Elogio di Pietro 
Nardini in Florence, 1793 ; see also J. B. do 
Rangoni’s Essai sur le gout de musique, 1790. 

p. D. ; adclns. E. h.-a. 

NARDO, Fra Benedetto Serafico di, of 
the order of the predicatori, was at Naples in 
1675, at Leccie in 1581. He composed 3 books 
of madrigals. (See Q.-L.) 

NARES, James, Mus.D. (6. Stanwell, Middle- 
sex, 1715 ^ ; d. Feb. 10, 1783), was a chorister 
in the Chapel Royal under Bernard Gates and 
Dr. Croft, and afterwards with Dr. Pepusch. 
He acted for some time as deputy for Pigott, 
organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
in 1734 was appointed, on the resignation of 
Salisbury, organist of York Minster. On Jan. 
13, 1756, he was appointed to succeed Dr. Greene 
as organist and composer to the Chapel Royal, 
and in the same year graduated as Mus.D. at 
Cambridge. In Oct. 1757 ho was appointed 
master of the children of the Chapel Royal, 
vice Gates, his old master. In 1770 he gained 
a prize from the Catch Club for his glee, ‘ To all 
Lovers of Harmony.* He resigned the master- 
ship of the Chapel boys July 1, 1780, died in 
1783, and was buried in St. Margaret’s West- 
minster. 

Nares published ‘ Eight Sets of Harpsichord 
Lessons,* 1748 ; ‘ Five Harpsichord Lessons,’ 
op. 2, 1758; ‘Three Easy Harpsichord Lessons*; 
‘ A Treatise on Singing ’ ; ‘ 11 Principio, or, A 
regular Introduction to playing on the Harpsi- 
chord or Organ* (1759, the first set of progressive 
lessons published on a systematic plan) ; ‘ The 
Royal Pastoral,’ a dramatic ode, 1767 ; ‘ Collec- 
tion of Catches, Canons and Glees,’ c. 1780 ; 
‘ Six Organ Fugues ’ ; ‘ Second Treatise, on 
Singing, with a Set of English Ducts * ; and 
‘Twenty Anthems,’ 1778. ‘A Morning and 
Evening Service and Six Anthems * were pub- 
lished in 1788, with a portrait of him, cetat, 
65, engraved by Ward after Engleheart-, pre- 
fixed. A sketch of his life is also contained in 
the volume by his son Robert. His Service in 
F and three anthems are included in Arnold’s 
‘ Cathedral Music,* an anthem in Page’s ‘ Har- 
monia sacra,’ and two anthems in Stevens’s 
‘ Sacred Music.’ Two canons, two glees, two 
rounds, and a catch by him (the famous * Wilt 
thou lend me thy mare ? ’) are contained in 

1 Baptlxed Apr. 19. 


Warren’s collections, and one of his lessons, in 
three movements, from the sot of 1758, was 
reprinted in the Oxf. Hist, Mus, vol. iv.. The 
Age of Bach and Handel, W. H. 

NARVAEZ (Narbais), Ltrys de (16th 
cent.), Spanish lutenist {vihueUsta)^ said to have> 
been a native of Granada, and of such* extra- 
ordinary skill that he could give the illusion of 
playing all the parts in a work for four voices. 
Ho published a -book of tablature entitled ; 

Loa seya libroa del Delphln de mualca en clfran para vlhuela . . . 
VailadoUd, 1538. (B.M. ; Bibl. Nac., Madrid ; Bibl. Frovlncial, 
Toledo.) 

Narvaez (like Luis Milan) has* a definitely 
instrumental style, well sho^^^l in his brilliant 
setting of the ballad ‘ Ya se asienta el rey 
Ramiro,* printed by Morpuy (q.v.). He intro- 
duced into Spanish music the principle of varia- 
tion, or diferenciaSj usually ascribed to Dieoo 
Ortiz. In Spain the variation-form seems to 
have arisen through the necessity of varying 
the accompaniment during the singing of a long 
ballad. Narvaez, however, has another manner 
of treating diferencias^ which arose from thefirst : 
that is, to treat them as purely instrumental 
variations. His works for vihuela are in course 
of publication by E. M. Tomer (Madrid ; Junta 
Para Ampliacion de Estudios). Two motets 
were printed between 1539 and 1542. 

J* T# 

NASARRE, Fr. Pablo (6. 1664; d. 1724), 
a blind organist of Saragossa, author of two 
theoretical works : 

'Fragmentofl muslcoa . . . canto llano, canto de organd, contn- 
puQto y compo^lciOa. Saragossa. 1683 (B.M.) and Madrid. 1700 
(Bi)>l. Nac.. Madrid). 

Kscuela musica segun la practica mndema. Saragossa. Ft I., 
1724 ; Pt. II.. 1723. (Paris.' Conservatoire ; Madrid. SlU. Nac.; 
Barcelona, Orfe6 C^ataU.) 

Though praised by Fetis, in Spain he has 
always been considered a pedant. He was 
described by hiximeno as being ‘ an organist by 
birth, and blind by profession.* J. B. T. 

NASCIMBENI, (1) Maria Francesca (late 
17th cent.) of Ancona, pupil of Scipione Lazar- 
ini. She composed canzoni and madrigals 
(1674), also 2 motets in Lazarini’s Motets op. 2 
(1674). 

(2) Stefano (Nasim-beni) (6. Mantua, early 
17th cent.), composed 8-part masses (1612) ; 
vesper-psalms and 8-part psalms (1616); con- 
cert! ecclesiastici, 12 v. for 3 choirs (1610) ; 
several semgs in collective volumes (1588, 1696) 
(C.-L.). 

NASCO, Giovanni (d. before 1660), maestro 
of a musical academy at Verona, 1548 ; in 1554 
and 1557 maestro di cappella at Treviso Cathe- 
dral. He composed 3 books of Lamentations 
(1561, 1564, 1574), and several books of madri- 
gals and eanzons, some in several editions 
(1548-65). (List in Q.-L.) 

NASOLINI, Sebastiano (6. Piacenza, 
c. 1768 ; d. Naples, c. 1816 ?), at first a pianist, 
devoted himself afterwards entirely to com- 
position of operas which met with great success 
all over Europe. He spent some time also in 
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London; For list of liis 38 operas^ arias, 
ncenas, etc., see Sonneck*s Catalogue of Opera 
Librettos, 

NATALI (Natale), Pater Pompeo, in 1674 
described as ‘ dalla Ripa Transona * (Provincia 
della Marca), was a singer at S. Maria Maggiore, 
Rome. He composed between 1656-81, 2 
books of madrigals and canzons of 2-3 equal 
voices, and two books of Solfeggi, 2-3 v. (Q,-L , ; 
Riermnn), 

NATHAN, Isaac (6. Canterbury, 1791 ; 
d, Australia, Jan. 15, 1864), of Hebrew parent- 
age, was intended for the priesthood, and was in 
1805 sent to Cambridge to study Hebrew, but 
his natural bent being for music he was articled 
to Domenico Corri, and devoted his attention 
principally to singing and composition. He 
appeared at Covent Garden as Henry Bertram, 
in * Guy Mannering.* After composing several 
songs, he produced in 1815-22 ‘Hebrew 
Melodies,* to Lord Byron’s poetry, with much 
success. Byron became very intimate with 
Nathan, who set many of his poerms to music. 
(See D.N.B.) In 1823 he supplied part of the 
music for the comedy ‘Sweethearts and Wives* 
— one song in which, ‘ Why are you wandering 
here, I pray ? * became very popular — ^and pub- 
lished Musurgia VocaliSt A?i Essay on the His- 
tory and Theory of Music and on the qualities, 
capabilities, and management of the Human 
Voice, In 1824 ho brought out ‘ The Alcaid,* 
comic ojKjra, and in 1827 ‘ The Illustrious 
Stranger,’ operatic farce. In 1836 he published 
T'he Life of Madame Malibran de Beriot, In 
1841 he emigrated to Sydney, where he pro- 
duced ‘ Merry Freaks in Troublous Time,* 1851, 
and ran a periodical. The Southern Euphrosyne 
and Australian Miscellany, from 1846. He was 
accidentally killed by being run over by a tram- 
way car. Ho was much esteemed as a singing- 
master. 

w. H. H. ; addns. D.N,B., B.M, Biog,, etc. 

NATIONAL ANTHEM, see God save the 
Kino. 

NATIONAL CONCERTS, a series of con- 
certs given in Her Majesty’s Theatre, in Oct., 
Nov. and Dec. 1850, with Balfe and Charles 
d’Albert as conductors. The prospectuses 
promised many new works, most of them by 
English composers (probably the only origin 
of the nanje of the concerts), none of which, 
however, saw the light. During the season the 
following works came to a hearing : Spohr’s 
symphony, ‘ The Seasons * ; Mendelssohn’s 
‘Fingal’s Cave * and ‘ Melusina * overtures, one or 
two symphonies, and a movement or two from 
a concerto by Beethoven. The following artiste 
appeared ; Hall4, Molique, Sainton, Piatti, 
Arabella Goddard (her first appearance), Stock- 
hausen and Sims Reeves. The concerts were 
an unequivocal failure, chiefly because of the 
enormous expectations that were excited but 
not fulfilled. An attempt was made in Mar, 


1852 to start another series with the same title, 
in Exeter Hall, but the scheme fell to the 
ground after a few concerts. 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
MUSIC, THE. This institution, which had 
been projected and discussed since 1854, and 
the idea of which had emanated from the 
Prince Consort, was not founded until 1873, 
when a mooting was held at Clarence House, the 
Duke of Edinburgh in the chair, at which it was 
resolved that ‘ it is desirable to erect a building 
at a cost not exceeding £20,000 for the purposes 
of a Training School for Music at KcnsingiDon, in 
connexion with the Society of Arts.* A site 
on the immediate west .side of the Albert Hall 
was granted by the Commissioners of 1851 ; the 
construction of the building, ^ on the design 
of Captain F. Cole, R.E., was undertaken by 
Charles J. Frcake (afterwards Sir Charles) at 
his own cost ; the first stone was laid on Dec. 
18, 1873, and the School was opened at Easter 
1876 with 82 free scholarships, of which 4 were 
founded by the Society of Arts, 2 by members 
of the Society, 5 by Freake, 10 by the Corpora- 
tion of London, 14 by City Guilds, 33 by pro- 
vincial towns, and the remainder by private 
donors. The scholarships were of the value of 
£40 a year each, and were founded for five 
years, by subscription renewable at the end of 
that term ; they carried free instruction for the 
same period, and were obtainable ‘ by com- 
petitive examination alone.* The Duke of 
Edinburgh was chairman of the Council, Sulli- 
van was appointed principal, with a staff of 
teachers ; in 1881 he was succeeded by Stainer 
as principal, and the School continued to flour- 
ish till Easter 1882, when it came to an end 
owing to the determination arrived at to estab- 
lish the R.C.M. on a wider and more permanent 
basis. The College, on its formation, took over 
the building, furniture and fittings,, organ and 
music, and a balance at the banker’s of £1100. 
(See Royal Colleqb of Music.) m. 

NATURAL, a word formerly applied to the 
scale of 0 major, which was called * the natural 
scale * because it has no accidentals. It thus 
became used for the sign ( t; ) (Fr. becarre, Ger. 
Quadrat, Ital. quadro), which cancels a preceding 
sharp or flat, whether used as a chromatic acci- 
dental or occurring in the signature. In other 
words, when the use of a sharp or flat has indi- 
cated that the note a semitone above or below 
that in the diatonic series of C major is to be 
taken, the introduction of a natural indicates 
that the unaltered note is to be resumed ; and 
hence a naturalised note is always a white key 
on the pianoforte or organ,. unless it be com- 
bined with a sharp or flat, as or to cancel 
a chromatic double-sharp or double-flat, and 
indicate the corresponding note of the diatonic 
series as shown by the existing signature. 

Naturals do not occur in the signatures cf 

t ITew Um Royal College of Orgaatefau' 
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keys, except when it is necessary to cancel all 
or part of a previous signature, at a change of 
key in the course of a piece of music ; as at the 
change from C minor to C major in the Marcia 
Funebre of the Eroica Symphony, or the change 
from Et> to G minor in Chopin’s nocturne, op. 
37, No. 1. Where a complete change is made 
from a sharp key to a flat key, or vice versa, the 
naturals are often indicated, but with very 
little reason, as the mere statement of the new 
signature must cancel the former one. 

c. H. H. I*. ; rev. s. T. w. 

NAU, Maeia Dolores Benedicta Josb- 
FINA (6. New York, Mar. 18, 1818 ; d. Levallois, 
near Paris, Jan. 1891 ), singer, of Spanish parent- 
age, entered the Conservatoire at Paris, July 
23, 1832, and became a pupil of Mme. Cinti- 
Damoreau, soon developing a clear and flexible 
voice. This, with a large share of intelligence, 
musical feeling and application, enabled her 
to take the first prize at the conconrs of 1834. 

On Mar. 1, 1836, at the age of 18, Mile. Nau 
made her first appearance at the Opera, as 
the Page in the ‘ Huguenots,* and achieved a 
success, in spite of her inexperience. She re- 
mained six years at that establishment, but 
playing only secondary parts, which did not 
allow her real worth to appear ; and at the end 
of that time her engagement was not renewed. 
Mile. Nau determined, therefore, to travel in 
the provinces and abroad, where she soon was 
appreciated much more highly ; in Brussels, 
particularly, her excellent vocalisation and 
phrasing produced a marked impression. In 
Oct. and Nov. 1844, she sang in London. Her 
foreign successes opened the eyes of the Opera 
managers at Paris, where she was re-engaged at 
thrice her former salary. She reappeared there 
in December, receiving a warm welcome ; and 
continued to sing on that stage till the end of 
1848, with unabated 6clat. Her farewell was 
on Oct. 11 of that year, in ‘Lucia’; after 
which she went to London, and thence to the 
United States, where she had a triumphal pro- 
gress. Returning to London, she sang at the 
Princess’s Theatre for nearly eighteen months, 
with great success ; and thence betook herself 
once more to the Op4ra at Paris, where she 
remained during 1851, 1852 and 1853. MUe. 
Nau revisited her native country in 1854, and 
received extravagant adoration. She returned 
to Paris again in 1856, when she finally quitted 
the stage. J. M. 

NAUDIN, Emilio (6. Parma, Oct. 23, 1823 ; 
d. Boulogne, May, 1890), was taught singing by 
Giacomo Panizza of Milan, made his debut at 
Cremona about 1845 in Pacini’s ‘ Saffo,’ and 
afterwards sang at the principal theatres of 
Italy, at Vienna and St. Petersburg. He made 
his first appearance in England, June 2, 1868, 
at Drury Lane, as the Duke in ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
and remained for the season, playing Edgardo, 
Ernesto and Arturo, and singing in concerts. 


After singing at Madrid and Turin, he reap 
peared in England on May 30, 1862, at Mrs. 
Anderson’s farewell concert at Her Majesty’s, 
and on the 31st acted Manrico at the same 
theatre. In N ovomber of that year he appeared 
as Ferrando at the Parisian revival of ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte,’ and in Flotow’s ‘ Stradella.’ On Apr. 7, 
1863, he appeared at Co vent Garden as Masa- 
niello, and remained there every season up to 
1872 inclusive, except 1866, when he was en- 
gaged to create Vasco di Gama, on the pro- 
duction of ‘ L’Africaine,’ Apr. 28 ; ho had been 
mentioned in Meyerbeer’s will as the most 
suitable singer for the part. During all these 
seasons he undertook several characters in 
addition to the above, viz. Don Ottavio, Raoul. 
Vasco, Danilowitz, Fra Diavolo, Carlo, etc., as 
well as Don Carlos, on the production of Verdi’s 
opera of that name in England, Juno 4, 1867 ; 
and was always acceptable on acc^ount of his 
careful singing and acting. In 1873 ho sang in 
concerts only. In 1874 he sang at Drury Lane 
for the season, adding Henrique (‘ Diamant do 
la couroimo ’) to his already extensive list, and 
in 1875 returned to Covent Garden. In the 
autumn of that year ho played Lohengrin for 
the first time in the English provinces. Tn 
Moscow ho played Tannhauser in 1877. In 
1879 he sang in Spain and Italy, and added the 
part, of Eleazar (in ‘ La Juive ’) to his repertory. 
He became paralysed and died at Boulogne. 

A. 0. 

NAUDOT, Jean- Jacques (Paris, early 18th 
cent.), was one of the first of those who dis- 
tinguished themselves on the traverse flute 
in France, and according to Laurent Grillet, 
one of the greatest French vicllists (hurdy- 
gurdy players). Ho composed between 1726- 
1740 trios, duos and sonatas for flutes and bass, 
sonatas for vielle and bass, and ‘ Babioles ’ for 
2 viellcH or musettes {Q.-L.). k. v. d. s. 

NAUMANN, (1) Johann Gottlieb (Gio- 
vanni Amadeo) (6. Blasewitz, near Dresden, 
Apr. 17, 1741 ; d, Dresden, Oct. 23, 1801), a 
well-known composer in his day. Though the 
child of a peasant ho was educated at the 
Kreuzschule in Dresden, and intended for a 
schoolmaster. He studied music by himself, 
until a Swedish musician resident in Dres- 
den named Weestroem, happening to visit his 
homo, was struck by seeing Bach’s (probably 
Emanuel’s) sonatas on the harpsichord, and 
determined to take Naum aim on a professional 
tour. Starting in May 1767, they first went to 
Hamburg, where they were detained ten months 
by Weestroem’s ill-health, and then to Padua, 
where Weestroem took lessons from Tartini, in 
which he did not allow Naumann to share. His 
treatment was altogether so bad that the young 
man left him, but was able to proceed with his 
training, as Tartini taught him for nothing, and 
an English musician named Hunt gave him 
pecuniary assistance. During his stay of thre^ 
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years in Padua ho made the acquaintance of 
Hassc. He next went to Naples in 1761 with a 
pupil named Pitscher, to study dramatic music 
for six months ; and then, armed with a recom- 
mendation from Tartini, visited Padre Martini 
at Bologna, and received from him some in- 
struction in counterpoint. During a lengthened 
stay at Venice he produced his first opera at 
San Samuele. In 1763 he returned homo, and 
through the influence of the Electress was 
appointed court composer of sacred music. In 
1766-68 he was again in Italy, composing 
‘ Achillc in Sciro ’ (1767) for Palermo, and 
‘ Alessandro nelle Indio ’ for Venic^e. In 1769 
he produced ‘ La clemcnza di Tito ’ (Metas- 
tasio’s text) in Dresden, and in 1772 ‘ Soli- 
manno ’ and ‘ Nozze disturbato * in Venice, 

• Armida ’ in Padua (1773), and ‘ Ipermestra ’ 
in Venice (1774). On his return to Dresden in 
1774 he declined a flatt-ering invitation from 
Frederick the Oreat to Berlin, and in 1776 was 
rewarded by the Elector with the title of Kapell- 
meister, and a salary of 1200 thalers. During 
a temporary residence in Stockholm (1776-78) 
he produced in Swedish ‘ Amphion ’ (1776) and 

* (bra,’ his best and most popular work, pub- 
lished for PE. in 1780. He was again in 
Sweden in 1782-84, producing * Gustav Vasa * 
in 1783. In 1786 he was raised to the dignity 
of Oberkapcllmeister, with a salary of 2000 
thalers, for his refusal of a brilliant position at 
Copenhagen. In 1793 ho produced ‘ Protesilao,’ 
an opera, at Berlin, and an oratorio, ‘ Davidde 
in Terobinto,’ at Potsdam, for which he received 
a gold snuff-box with 400 Friedrichs d’or from 
the King Frederick William II., who also in- 
duced Hummel to take lessons from him. His 
la-st opera, ‘ Aci e Gala to;),’ was produced, Apr. 
25, 1801, at Dresden, where he died of apoplexy. 
For further particulars see Meissner’s Bruch- 
stucice zur Biographic Naumanns (Prague, 
1803-04). 

Naumann was also a prolific composer of 
church music ; 13 oratorios, and 21 masses 
with Te Deums, and smaller church pieces, 
being preserved in Dresden.^ (See Q.-L, for 
list.) 

The R.C.M. contains a Mass of his (in G) 
published in London, with an accompaniment 
arranged by Edmund Harris ; and ‘ The 
Pilgrims at the Holy Sepulchre,’ an oratorio, 
edited with a biography by Mainzer. By his 
marriage with the daughter of Admiral Grot- 
schilling he left three sons, the eldest of whom, 
Karl Friederich, became a well-known mineralo- 
gist, whose son (2) Ernst {b. Aug. 16, 1832) 
studied the organ with Johann Schneider, and 
composition with Hauptmann, and was from 
1860 organist and musikdirector at Jena, and 
from 1877 professor. Ho published an excel- 
lent treatise, Vber die verschiedenen Besiim- 

* He Is reported to have compose*! the beautiful * Dresden 
Amen,* Immortalised In Wasmer’e * Fanllal.* 


mungen der Tonverhdltnisse (Leipzig, 1858), as 
well as some music, among which may be 
named two string quintets, and a serenade for 
strings and wind. 

The elder Naumann’s second son, Moritz 
Ernst Adolf, a well-known physician and pro- 
fessor in Bonn, was father of (3) Dr. Emil 
Naumann (6. Berhn, Sept. 8, 1827; d. Dresden, 
June 23, 1888), pupil of Mendelssohn and 
Hauptmann, and a composer of merit. An 
oratorio, ‘Christus der Friedensbote,’ was given 
in Dresden in 1848, and an opera, ‘Judith,’ was 
given in the same place in 1858. In 1856 his 
finst effort in musical literature. Die Einfuhrung 
des Psalmcngesangs in die Kirche, procured him 
the post of court director of sacred music. 
Another opera, ‘ Loreley,’ was performed after 
his death, in 1 889. Ho lived chiefly in Dresden, 
and published many books, the most notable 
being Die moderne musikalische Zopf (1880), 
a pamphlet of conservative tendency, and an 
exhaustive History of Music (1880-85), trans- 
lated into English by F. Praegcr, and furnished 
with very necessary additional chapters on 
English music by Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley. This 
appeared in 1886. He succeeded W. Rust as 
organist of St. Thomas’s, Leipzig (Mar. 1880), 
on the promotion of the latter to be cantor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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NAUWACH (Nauwachen), Johann, in 1627 
chamber musician of the Elector of Saxony 
at Torgau, composed 1 book of German villa- 
nelles, 1, 2, and 3 v., for theorbo, lute, harpsi- 
chord and other instruments ; also ‘ libro primo 
di arie * (1623) {Biemann), 

NAVA, Gaetano (6. Milan, May 16, 1802 ; 
d. Mar. 31, 1875), a distinguished Italian 
teacher of singing, and writer of vocal exercises. 
His father, Antonio, taught and composed for 
the French guitar, then a favourite instrument, 
but the son received a college education pre- 
vious to entering the Milan Conservatoire under 
Federici. Here in 1837 Nava was appointed 
professor, retaining his connexion with the 
institution — where ho gave instruction both in 
harmony and in singing — for thirty-eight years, 
that is, up to the time of his death. His skill 
as a vocal teacher, enhanced by his cultivated 
intelligence and uncommon earnestness and 
honesty of purpose, brought him a large 
clientele of private pupils. Distinguished among 
these was Charles Santley {q.v.), Nava’s 
works, published at Milan, by the firms Ricordi, 
Lucca and Conti, comprise numerous books of 
solfeggi and vocalizzit several masses and separ- 
ate pieces of vocal church music, and a Method 
of Singing that has appeared also in London 
and at Leipzig. (See Solfeggio.) b. t. 
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NAVARRAISE, LA. ‘ Lyric Episode ’ in 2 
acts ; text by J. Claretie and H. Cain, music by 
Jules Massenet. Produced Co vent Garden 
Theatre, June 20, 1894 ; Brussels the same 
year; Op^ra-Comique, Paris, 1895. 

NAVARRO, Juan (6. Seville, c. 1530; 
d. Mexico, after 1604), Spanish church composer 
and madrigalist. Like Morales, he was described 
as Hispahnsis, a native of Seville ; and it has 
been conjectured that, from his style, he was 
a pupil of Fernandez de Castilleja, the master 
of both Morales and Guerrero. Since ho was 
among the unsuccessful candidates for the post 
of maestro de capilla at Malaga, left vacant 
through the death of Morales in 1553, he cannot 
have been born much later than 1530. Espiiiel, 
vhe Spanish novelist, states that Navarro was 
maestro at Salamanca in the time of Salinas, 
professor of music, 1567-87. Ho may have been 
in Rome in 1590 ; at any rate a nephew of his, 
Fernando Navarro Salazar, wdio was a jurist at 
the Papal court, arranged with Soto de Langa 
for the publication of his uncle’s jisalms, hymns 
and Magnificats. The costs of printing w'cre 
borne by a certain Francisco Reinoso, ‘Abbati 
Fusillensi,’ to w'hom the work was dedicated. 
Navarro afterwards emigrated to Mexico, where, 
in 1604, he published a book of Passions and 
Lamentations (plain -song, not polyphony). His 
madrigals (Bibl. Medinaceli, Madrid) are good ; 
and if the comic ‘ Ay Jesus, que mal fraile ! ’ be 
by him, ho had sense of humour not unlike that 
of Orazio Veccht. 

Navarro’s work was approvingly quoted by 
Padre Martini (Ef^cmplare^ i, 149, 204); Eslava 
printed 3 Magnificats and 2 psalms. 

PRINTED WORKS 

Psalrnl, Hymnl ac Mafrnlficat totluu annl . . , 4 , 5 ac 6 v. 
Rome, 1.500. (Bomfi : St. iVcilia ; Boluitua ; TuieOo; Montserrat.) 

Libnr in qno 4 Pa'isicmos Chri.sti Domini contineutur. . . . 
B LamentatinueH, oratioque Hieremie Prophete, Mexico, 1604 
(B.M.). aufl flHi'wliere. 

MBS, 

Malaga : Antlfona a San SebaHtlan. 

Seville : Part of Magniflcat, 5 tone. 

Toledo : 8 piecen. 

Valencia, Coi, del Patrlarca, MS. 6. Partbooks: Madrigal, 6 
Reciiprdc el alma dormlda tcoplaa do .Torge Manrique). 

Madrid, Bibl. Meditiaceli. Madrlgalw, 7 for 4 v. and 1 for 5 v. 
Also Bibl. Nao. M. 1*262. ‘Av de mi, ain ventura' baa l)eon printed 
ny Pedrell {Cane. Afus. Popular. Id.). J B T 

NAVOIGILLE (real name Ottillaume 
Julien) (6. Givet, c. 1745 ; d. Paris, Nov. 1811) 
came to Paris, was adopted by an Italian, and 
patronised by Monsigny. He entt^red the band 
of the Duke of Orleans, and opened a free 
violin school, in which Boucher, the well- 
known virtuoso, was educated. He composed 
duets and trios for strings, and two theatrical 
pieces, the music of which largely consisted of 
well-known airs. He was a good leader, but 
his name would have been forgotten but for 
the mistake of Fetis in attributing to him the 
authorship of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ G. c. 

NAVRATIL, Carl (6. Prape, Apr. 24, 
1867), wap taught theory by Guido Adler and 
the violin by Ondrifek, and is the composer 
of many ambitious works of considerable in- 


terest and value. The operas ‘ Hormami ’ and 
* Salammbo ’ represent his work for the stage ; 
besides a symphony in G minor, five symphonio 
poems deal respectively with ‘ John Hus,’ 
‘ Zi.ska,’ ‘ Zalov,’ ‘ Neklan ’ and ‘ Der weisse 
Berg.’ Concertos for violin and pianoforte 
with orchestra, two trios for piano and strings, 
two quintets for piano and strings, a sonata for 
violin and piano, one for viola and piano, a 
string quartet in 1) minor, two p.salms for eight- 
part chorus, a Mass in 1), much pianoforte 
music and many songs, show great hidustry, 
and some of the music is strongly original. 
Navratil has written a life of Smetana, and is 
an honorary member of the Dutch Maatschappij 
tot Bevordering van Toonkunst. M. 

NAY (Nei), an Egyptian flute consisting of 
a hollow reed blown across the upper end, and 
pierced with from 5 to 7 hoU's for the fingers 
(PLATE XX r. No. 1 ; sec Flute), f. w. g. 

NAYLOR, (1) •loiiN (/>. Stanningh'V, near 
Leeds, June 8, 1838 ; d. at sea, May 15, 1897), 
was organist in succession of St. Mary’s and 
All Saints’ (Miurehes, Scarborough, and of York 
Minster. He composed church music 
several cantatas, and died during a voyage to 
Australia. His son, (2) Edward Woodall 
(h. Scarborough, Feb. 9, 1867), was musically 
educated by his father, and gained a choral 
scholarship at Emmaniu*! (V)ll(*ge, Cambridge, 
in 1884. He took his B.A. degree in 1887, and 
in 1888 entered the R.C.M., where on tJuIy 11, 
1892, his scena ‘ Merlin and the Gleam ’ was 
pcrform<‘d. In 1889 he was appuinb'd or- 
gajiist of St. Michael’s, Chester Squan*, and in 
1896-97 was organist at St. Mary’s, Kilhurn. 
He then returned to C’ambridge, as assistant 
master at the Li*ys School, and organist of his 
old college, Emmanuel. Ho had taken the 
degrees of Mus.B. and M.A. in 1891, and that 
of Mus.D. in 1897. He iiuidtj considerable 
alterations in the ehara.et(*r and quality of the 
chapel services, and wroUj a large number of 
services and anthi'rns lor choirs of tenors and 
basses. A trio for jiiano and strings in D if 
in MS., but many of his church compositions 
have Iktii published, as well as partsongs, 
‘ The Merry Bi*lls of Yule ’ (with some nine-part 
writing at tlio close) and ‘ The Charge of the 
Light Brigadi?.’ A cantata, ‘ Arthur the King,’ 
was produced at Harrogate, Deo. 24, 1902, in 
whieli year he was apjioinled le<*turcr on music 
at Emmanuel College. His lectun's are singu- 
larly free from ‘ academicism,’ and often present 
history, etc., in new points of viijw. Pajiers 
were read by him on ‘ Heinrich Schiitz (1905) 
and ‘ Jacob Handl (GalJus) ’ (1908), before the 
Musical Association (see the Proceedings for 
those years). A book entitled Shakejipeare and 
Music came out in 1896, and an analysis of 
the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’ in 1905. Dr, 
Naylor’s name came before the general musical 
public most prominently in connexion with hif 
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opera ‘ The Angelus,’ which gained the prize i 
offered by Kicordi for an Englisli work. It was 
j)crf()rrned at Covent Garden, Jan. 27, 1909. 

It was revived there by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany in 1921. For list of compositions see 
Ann., 1920. M., with addns. 

NEALE, John {d. before 1738) and William 
(d. circa 1769) (father and son), a firm of Dublin 
music-sellers and publishers established before 
the middle of the 18th century in Christ Church 
Yard. It is very difficult to trace their history, 
though tli(^y played an important part in 
matU'rs musical in tlie Dublin of their day, 
while few of their publications are left to 
afford clues. Thei elder, John Nealo or ‘ O’Neil,’ 
was in 1723 connected with a musical club 
held at a tavern in Christ Church Y'ard, which 
club aft(‘rwards devtJoped into a very im- 
portant musical association. He and his son 
were managers of mixst of the entc'rtainmcnts 
in Dublin, and built ‘ The Musick Hall ’ in 
Fishamble Street, opein'd in Ocd.. 1741, and 
wh(‘rein Handel in December of the same yc‘ar 
coiulucted the first public performance of 
‘ iMessiah.’ 

William Neak‘ died at an advanced age, his 
son John, Avho Avas a surg^'on, becoming the 
best amateur violinist in Ilublin. The aboA'e 
particulars are mainly gathered from Gilbert’s 
History of Dublin, 1S54. In turning to other 
references, in Bunting, 1840, p. 4, and in 
Petrie, ISoo, pp. 39, 100-57, some confusion 
is apparent, 'riiev spiuvk of certain publica- 
tions issued about 1720, and it is difficult to 
identify these satisfactorily. 

John and William NeaU- published a couple 
of tliin folio works, btang the songs and airs in 
‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ and in its second part. 
On these are advertised other of their publica- 
tions, including three books of ‘ English Airs ’ ; 
one each of ‘ Scotch Tuni's,’ ‘ Irish Tunes ’ and 
* Country Dances ’ ; while ‘ The Songs and 
Airs in Merlin ’ fixes the date of issue as 
after 1734 or 1736. The Neales were probably 
the first Irish musiivpublishers of any note, 
though perhaps exception might be made for 
Rob^^rt Thornton, who engraved music in 
Dublin at the end of the 17th century, and for 
Samuel PowaJl, a printer and bookseller, who 
issued psalmodies and similar works having 
music, al notes, in the early years of the 18th 
century. 

NEANDER, Alexis, of Kolberg, matricu- 
lated, 1680, at Frankfort-on- thfvOder, was music 
director at the Cr>llege of St, Kilian, Wurzburg, 
in 1005. Ho comimsed 4 books of motets, 4-24 
V. (published Frankfort, KiOff-UO); alsomotetsin 
various MS. collective volumes and 260 hyrnns 
and motets in organ tablaturo (MS. in Munich 
Library) {Q.-L. ; FHis). 

NEATE, Charles (6. T.ondon, Mar. 28. 1784; 
d. Brighton, Mar. 30, 1877), received his early 
musical education from William Sham, and 
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afterwards from John Field, with whom ho had 
formed a close intimacy. Besides the piano- 
forte he performed on the violoneello, he and 
Field both being instructed on that instrument 
by Sharp. He first appeared in public as a 
pianist at Covent Garden at the Lent ‘oratorios,’ 
in 1800, and soon established a reputation as an 
excellent performer of the school of Clemcnti 
and Field. Ho studied comiiosition under 
Woelfi, and in 1808 published his first work, a 
sonata in C minor. In 1813 he was one of the 
original members of the Philharmonic Society,, 
of which he was for many years a director, often 
a performer, and occasionally conductor, at its 
concerts. His admiration for Beethoven in- 
duced him in 1815 to visit Vienna, Avhere he 
remained for eight months, enjoying the friend- 
ship and profiting by the advice of the great 
composer. He then went to Munich, where 
he stayed five months, studying counterpoint 
under Winter. After an absence of two years 
ho returned to England, and was long esteemed 
as one of the best performers upon, and teachers 
of the pianofortiL His compositions were un- 
important. He was the first to introduce into 
England Beethoven’s concerto in Eb, Weber’s 
ConctuTstuek, and Hummel’s concerto in E and 
Soptuor in I) minor. See Concordia, Oct. 16, 
1875 : Mus. T., 1901, pp. 15, 16. w. H. H. 

NEBRA, Josi: he {d. Madrid, July 11, 1768), 
Spanish composer of opera and church music. 
From the post of organist at the Convent of the 
Descalzas Reales, Madrid (formerly held by 
Victoria), Nebra w'as appointed 2nd organist to 
the Chapel Royal (1724) After the disastrous 
fire of 1734 (D(‘c. 24), Avhen the musical areliivt'S 
of the palace were destroyed, Nebra and Literbs 
(q.v.) w'ere asked to compose church music to 
replace that which had been lost. The negUiCt 
of the master of the Chapel Royal (CorsL-lli), 
owing to his time being taken up with Italian 
opera, led to the creation of the post of vicc- 
maste for Nebra (1751). The plans for re- 
organisation were drawn! up by him and 
approved in 1756. The choir was to consist of 
4 sopranos (castrati), 4 altos, 4 tenors and 3 
basses. There were 3 organists (Nebra, Literes 
and Rabassa) and an orchestra of 2 llutes, 
2 hautboys, 2 fagoies, 3 bajones (bassoons and 
tenor bassoons), 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 12 violins, 
4 violas, 3 violoncelli and 3 basses. Besides 
this, a special choir of 18 voices Avas engaged, 
with a special organist, for the pt^rformance of 
plain-song. Those arrangements wore com- 
pleted by Apr. 1757. The first great occasion 
for which they w'ere employed w^as the funeral 
of Queen Barbara of Braganza, w^hoso music- 
master had boon Domenic^o Scarlatti, and whose 
husband had been consoled for twenty years by 
the same songs sung nightly by F arinelli {q.v.). 
Queen Barbara died Aug. 27, 1758 (Scarlatti 
had died the year before, at Naples) ; the music 
wrritten by Nebra for the royal funeral included 
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the Requiem for 8 v., flute and strings, publ. by 
Eslava. 

Nebra, however, did not devote all his 
energies to the Chapel Royal. Between 1744 
and 1747 ho produced at least throe operas ; 
one of which, ‘ Ante que celos y amor . . was 
a version of the story of Briseis and the wrath of 
Achilles, with two comic characters who sang 
a seguidilla in the Spanish manner beneath the 
walls of Troy. Of these, only the libretti have 
been preserved. Existing MSS. include a 
Miserere, 8 v. (Paris Conservatoire); 16 psalms, 
4 V. (Sistine Chapel) ; a villancico, 4 v. (Munich), 
while quantities of his works are to bo found in 
the Escurial and many Spanish cathedrals. 

J. B. T. 

NEBUSKA, Otaka.ii (6. Mladd Boleslav, 
1876), Czech musical writer, one of the leading 
members of the committee of management of 
the Hudebni Matice, the musical branch of 
UmSleckii Beseda (Society of Arts). He also 
helped to found the Hudebni Revtie, a periodical 
chiefly devoted to the interests of national 
music. He has composed some lyrics and 
choruses (Fr. UrbAnck and Mojmfr Urbdnek), 
but his most important services to the art 
have been effected by his personal integrity 
and literary gift. He is at present secretary 
to the Chamber of Deputies. R. n. 

NEDBAL, Oskar (6. Tabor, Bohemia, Mar. 
26, 1874), was educated at the Prague Conserva- 
toire, and was the original viola-player of the 
Bohemian (Czech) String Quartet {q.v,)^ as 
well as conductor of the Prague Philharmonic 
(1896-1906). Later he pursued his career as 
conductor chiefly in Vienna, where he directed 
the Tonkiinstler orchestra till 1919 and also 
conducted at the Volksopor. Nedbal has been 
a fairly prolific composer, and has had some 
success with light operas. c. 

NEEDLER, Henry (6. London, 1686; 
d, Aug. 1, 1760), was an amateur violinist, who 
was instructed on the instrument first by his 
father and afterwards by the younger Banister, 
and became a proficient performer. He is said 
to have been taught harmony by Purcell, which 
must probably be taken to mean Daniel Purcell. 
About 1710 he was appointed Accountant- 
General of the Excise, and in the same year 
assisted in establishing the Academy of Ancient 
Music, where he long filled the post of principal 
violin. He was the first to lead the concertos 
of Corelli in England. Twenty-eight volumes 
of music, almost entirely transcribed by him 
from the libraries at Oxford, were presented by 
his widow to James Mathias, who, in 1782, 
bequeathed them to the British Museum, where 
they form Add. MSS. 6036 to 6062. w. h. h. 

NEEFE, Christian Gottlob (b. Chemnitz, 
Feb. 5, 1748 ; d, Jan. 26, 1798), a musician of 
some distinction in his day, whose claim to 
remembrance is his having been Beethoven’s 
instructor. He was the son of a poor tailor. 


and, possessing a lovely voice, sang in the 
church choir and learnt music in the school. 
His parents contrived to place him at the 
University of Leipzig to study law, but all his 
spare time was spent over the treatises of Mar- 
purg and Emanuel Bach ; and the acquaintance 
of J. A. Hiller, then cantor of Leipzig, was a 
great incentive. He broke with law and began 
his musical career by writing oi)erettas for the 
theatre. In 1777 he took Hiller’s place as 
eonductor of a travelling orchestra known as 
the Seyler Society, which made him known in 
the Rhine district. At Frankfort he found a 
wife, in 1779 settled at Bomi as conductor of 
another association called the* Grossmann-Hell- 
muth Society,’ and on Feb. 16, 1781, entered 
the service of the Elector, Max Friedrich, as 
aspirant to the post of court organist, vice Van 
don Eeden. With the organ Neefe took over 
van den Eedon’s pupil, Ludwig van Beethoven, 
then just entered on his eleventh year. Van 
don Eeden died in June 1782, and on Apr. 26, 
1783, Neefe was promoted to the direction of 
both sacred and secular music at the court. A 
year after this, Apr. 16, 1784, the Elector died, 
the theatrical music was put down, and a series 
of economies begun by the new Elector Max 
Franz, which resulted in the reduction of Neofe’s 
pay from 400 to 200 florins. In 1788 a new court 
theatre was organised, with Reicha as director, 
and Neefe as accompanist and stage manager. 
Then came the war, and in 1794 the theatre 
was shut up, the company disbanded, and Neefe 
lost his place. Ho led a poor existence as 
municipal official under the French, his family 
were dispersed, and at last we hear of him as 
conductor at the theatre at Dessau. Here his 
wife fell seriously ill, and ultimately he himself 
sank under his troubles, and died. Neefe was 
an industrious musician ; the names of eight 
pieces are preserved which he wrote for the 
theatres of Leipzig and Bonn between 1772 and 
1782. He wrote also for the church, and a 
mass of chamber music, besides arranging and 
adapting many operas. (See Q,-L,) Ho also 
published articles on musical subjects in the 
periodicals of the time, and left an auto- 
biography which was communicated by his wife 
to the A,M.Z. of 1799 (p. 241). (See Thayer^ 
i. 81-6, 117, etc. ; Krehhiel, i. 67, etc.) o. 


Bibl. — New ed. of Neefe’s autobloKr«phy In Alfred Elnstein'i 
series Menaliufe deui$eher JUnniker von ihnen Btibit erzdhU (Bd. 2. 
Leipzig, 1915) : Irmoaru Leux, Chr. Q, Nbrfb, Bioffraphio und 
IntfrumenialkompotUionsn (Munich Dissertation, 1921). 


NEFER (Nofre). It has been conjectured 
that this was the name of the ancient Egyptian 
Tamboura or long-necked guitar (see Pandora), 
though no direct application 
of the word to the instrument 
has been discovered. The hiero- 
glyph which at first sight bears 
curious resemblance to the 
Tamboura, means * good,’ and 
modem Egyptologists, including Professox 
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Flinders Petrie, consider that it represents the < 
heart and the throat, conveying the idea that i 
out of the heart the mouth speaks. The marks 1 
on the body of the painted hieroglyph are ( 
similar to those on that denoting ‘ the heart,’ i 
and although the one cross-bar (as in the earlier i 
form) or the two cross-bars (as in the later) ( 
suggest to us tuning pegs, there are no such 
pegs to be found on pictures of the instrument 
itself ; for, as in many Oriental instruments of 
to-day, it was tlie practice to stretch the 
strings as tightly as possible before winding 
them round the head of the instrument and 
then to tune them finely by a slipping loop of 
cord or leather. The supposed ‘ pegs ’ prob- 
ably represent the mouth or the open lips. 

Cf. F. L. Griffith, HieroglyphSt 1898, and 
Biernath, Die Guitarre, 1907. F. w. Q. 

NEGRI, Cesare, detto il Trombone (6. circa 
154()), ballet-master at the court of Milan. He 
published ‘ Le gratio d’ amore ’ 1602 (modem 
ed. by Chilesotti ; Ricordi, 1883), and ‘ Nuove 
inventionc di balli ’ (1604) ; an historically 
valuable collection of ancient dance tunes. 

E. V. d. s. 

NEGRO (Negri), Giulio Santo Pietro del 
(6. Milan, latter half of 16th cent.), an amateur 
of noble birth. Ho composed ‘ Gl’ amorosi 
pensieri. Canzonette, vilanolle et ario na- 
politane a 3 voci . . .,’3 books (1607) ; ‘ Grazio 
ed affetti di musica moderna a 1, 2 and 3 voci 
. . 2 books (op. 6, 1613 ; op. 8, 1614 ; 

‘ Musica ccolesiastica concertata alia moderna 
a 2, e 3 voci, op. 9 ’ (1616) ; ‘ Canti academic! 
a 2-6 voci, op. 11 ’ (1620) {Q.-L.). 

NEGRO MUSIC OF THE UNITED 
STATES. The nearest approach to ‘ folk- 
music ’ in the United States is that played or 
sung by the negroes in the Southern States. 
Before the Civil War (1861-65) brought freedom 
to the slaves, the ability to read was very rare 
among those held in bondage. Indeed, in 
many of the States which authorised slavery, 
education of the slave was a misdemeanour. 
The tunes to which they danced or to which 
they sang their songs and hymns were, thoro- 
foro, traditional. The origin of some of the 
tunes is hold to bo African on these grounds ; 
they can bo reduced to a pentatonic scale, 
which is tho scale of musical instruments said to 
be still in use in Abyssinia, Nubia and other 
countries in Africa ; they have the same ‘ catch ’ 
that appears in songs still sung in Africa, accord- 
ing to the observations of several travellers. 
Both ‘ catch ’ and scale are also common in the 
traditional music of tho Scotch, Irish, Welsh 
and Magyars. There are, however, many tunes 
in common use among the American negroes 
which have neither peculiarity. The negroes 
have tho imitative faculties very highly de- 
veloped, and most of their tunes which do not 
resemble those of the old races wore probably 
caught from Methodist preachers, whose system 


of conducting ‘ revivals,* with its appeals to the 
imagination of the hearer, was such as readily 
to capture these impressionable people. Many 
of the negro hymns have lines and phrases that 
show a Wesleyan origin. Traces of Catholic 
teaching are visible also, but these are infre- 
quent. Resemblances between various sections 
as to tho tunes and the words used are noted by 
close observers, the differences being such as 
would naturally be produced in the flight of 
time or by lapse of memory, as they were handed 
down from father to son or carried across the 
country. Tho tunes are sometimes minor (gener- 
ally without a sharp seventh) and sometimes 
major ; occasionally a mixed mode is employed, 
beginning in a major key, and ending in either 
the relative or tonic minor ; or the contrary 
course may be followed. And there are tunes 
which end on the subdominant or anywhere but 
on the tonic or the dominant. The negroes are 
very sensitive to rhythm. As one dances a jig, 
his companions gather about him and furnish a 
percussive accompaniment with bones (played 
after the mEinnor of castanets) or roughly made 
tambourines, or, wanting instruments, by alter- 
nately slapping their hands together and on 
their knees, keeping excellent time. They have 
songs for all occasions whore they move in 
concert, such as loading or unloading ships, or 
working at the pumps of a fire engine. Their 
rhythmic sympathies are most strongly active 
on those occasions. Often one of a gang acts as 
a precentor, giving a line or two by himself, and 
the chorus coming in with tho refrain. This 
leader, when his supply of lines gives out or 
his meraoiy fails, resorts to improvisation (of. 
Shanty). 

A similar practice obtains with them at their 
religious and social gatherings. Sometimes the 
improvised linos will bo given in turn by differ- 
ent ones in tho company who have the faculty 
of inventing them. The women’s voices have a 
peculiarly pathetic timbre within their natural 
range, which is narrow. When forced they are 
harsh and strident. As a rule the tenor voices are 
, dry, but the basses are generally rich and sonor- 
ous. A quick ear is more common than tune- 
1 fulness among the race, but tho effect produced 
by tho singing of a great number, always in uni- 
son, so quickens the hearer’s pulse or moves him 
to tears that defects are forgotten. Their time 
is sure to be accurate. Of instruments in use 
among them the variety is small. Bones and 
tambourines are common, but the banjo is not 
so generally used by them as has been thought, 
and fiddlers are very rare. Some of the slave 
songs, especially those that may be classed as 
hymns, wore made known in the Northern 
States for tho first time by small bands of 
singers of both sexes who gave concerts in the 
principal cities in 1871 and subsequently. One 
troupe (the * Jubilee singers *) came from the 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, and in 
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the course of its tours, which included several 
trips to Europe, raised over 150,000 dollars for 
the University, which was established especially 
to educate those who had been born in slavery. 
Another came from a similar institution at 
Hampton, Virginia. One effect of their tours 
was the introduction of some of the songs into 
the religious services of the Northern negroes. 
It is observed, however, that the songs are 
everywhere gradually disappearing from use as 
the negroes become better educated. Their 
imitative faculties lead them to prefer music ex- 
actly like that which is performed in churches 
where the worshippers are white. Some of the 
secular songs of the negroes have acquired 
peculiar distinction. ‘ Jim Crow ’ — ^said to be 
the name both of the song and of the negro 
whose performance of it had a local reputation 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1830 — was, in- 
directly, the origin of the negro minstrel show, 
the most familiar example of which in England 
was that long known as Christy’s. Many of 
the plantation songs were introduced into these 
shows, * Coal-black Rose,’ ‘ Zip Coon ’ and ‘ Ole 
Virginny nebber tire ’ being the most familiar 
among them. A plantation song, ‘ Way down 
in Raccoon Hollow,’ enjoyed a wide popularity 
set to w'ords beginning ‘ Near the lake where 
droops the willow.’ 

A few examples of the negro melodies and 
verses are appended. They are taken from the 
collection ‘ Slave Songs of the United States.’ 
The reader must understand that all of these 
are sung much faster than either the tunes or 
the words would seem to warrant, the rapid pace 
being a result of the negroes’ strong rhythmic 
instincts. The first example shows a penta- 
tonic scale, and the use of the ‘ Scotch snap ’ : 



Tell my Je • bus hud-dy, oh! 

The following is an illustration of the use of 
an unconventional ending : 







Turn, Binner, turn to-day. Turn, sinner, turn 0 1 

A very popular tune, and full of pathos when 
sung by a large company, is the following : 




No • bo-dy knowad* troa>bl« Tv* had. 



No • bo - dy knows but Je-sus, 


No-bo-dy knows dd 



Dr. W. Howard Russell di'scribos in chapter 
xviii. of My Diary North and JSovth, a song 
which made a remarkable impression on him, 
and which, from his description, appears to be 
the following : 



O graveyard, O graveyard, I’m 






walk-in’ troo’ de graveyard. Lay dis bo - dy down. 


The following is a popular song among the 
Louisiana creoles, and the words give an idea of 
the dialect : 


Dellc Layotte, 


horus.^^ 






Mo dd -Ja rou • 16 tout la cOte, Pancor ouur pav-eil 
Fine. Solo ,' — 


belle La-yotte. Mo rou-16 tout la edte, Mo rou-16 tout la 





Mopan-corouar grlff-one la 


D.G. 








Qua ma gout commela belle La-yotte. 


The peculiarities of negro music have beei> 
introduced into works of higher artistic aim. 
Gottschalk used some of the creole music aa 
subjects for free treatment on the pianoforte j 
J. A. Brockhoven, of Cincinnati, wrote a suite 
for orchestra on creole tumw ; and Dvorak, dur- 
ing his residence in America, adopted some of 
the musi(‘al idioms of the negro music into his 
‘New World’ symphony and two chamber 
compositions, opp. 95-97. The cult of the 
‘ negro spiritual,’ stimulated by the numerous 
arrangements of Henry T. Bukletgh 
has spread among American and English 
singers, and many American composers, follow- 
ing the lead of Dvordk, have attempted to de- 
velop the negro melody as symphonic material. 
But a still more far-reaching manifestation is 
all that American product which has gone by 
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the successive names of ‘ Ragtime,’ ‘ Jazz ’ and 
‘ Syncopation,’ and for whicsh descent from the 
negro song is claimed. The most useful and 
comprehensive work on the subject is Afro- 
American Folksong (1914) by H. E. Krehbiel. 
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Negro Song in England 
Until about 1835 English people had neither 
knowledge of, nor interest in, the folk- music 
of the American negro. Some few examples, 
tiiough probably not many more than half a 
dozen, had appeared in print before that time, 
and one characteristic specimen from Aird’a 
Selection of Scotch^ English^ Irish and Foreign 
Airs^ vol. i. (1782), is appended. It has the 
incessant repetition of phrase found in so many 
negro airs. One or two others from Virginia 
are in the same work. 


Povipey ran av'ay. 



Amusement, book 2, c. 1800. Tho words of i 
those plantation melodies seem to have been 
merely a string of sentences concocted on tho 
simr of tho moment by the singer as he {kt- 
forrnod the ‘ Walk Round ’ (much the same sort 
of thing as the ‘ Cake VV'^alk ’ of to-day), while a 
steady clapping of hands from the spectators 
marked the time. 


Negro Dance 

From The Gentleman's Amusement, book 2, c. 1800 
la work containing many airs of American interest). 




About 1834-35 one Dan Rice introduced the 
grotesque song and dance of the negro to the 
audience of American theatres and concert halls. 
His first song was ‘Jim Crow,’ the main burden 
of which with appropriate actions ran — 

Wheel about, and turn about and jump just so, 
Every time you wheel about you jump Jim Crow. 

Though no doubt this was a plantation lyric, 
there are signs that the melody has been con- 
siderably tampered with. Rice, bringing the 
song to England about 1835-3G, tho whole 
nation became in a perfect ferment over it. 
‘ Coal-black Rose,’ ‘ 8ich a getting upstairs,’ 
‘ Dandy Jim from Carolina,’ and ‘ Jim along 
Josey,’ wdiose principal phrase was — 



Hey. get along, get along J osey.Hey .get along,Jim, along Joe, 

were others of this early period. The singing 
of negro songs having become general, several 
bands of ‘ Ethiopian Serena ders ’ appeared at 
tho theatres of America and in England during 
the ’forties. Christy’s, the most famous of 
these, was of a rather later date. 

While in the earlier days the entertainments 
professed to represent tho plantation song and 
dance with banjo, hones and fiddle accompani- 
ment, this soon gave way to the introduction of 
other songs of better literary merit than the 
meaningless jumble of words of tho original 
songs. Stephen C. Foster (1826-64) supplied 
such lyrics as ‘ Old folks at home,’ etc., and an 
attempt w'as made to give some picture of the 
life of the slave in tho songs sung. r. k. 

NEITHARDT, August Heinrich (6. Schleiz, 
Aug. 10, 1793; d, Berlin, Apr. 18, 1861), founder 
of the Berlin Domchor (Cathedral choir). His 
early musical studies were interrupted at 
twenty years of age by his military service, 
which lasted tlirough the campaigns of 1813-15. 
This led to Ms becoming bandmaster to the 
Garde-Schiitzen Battalion (1816-22), for which 
ho composed and arranged a host of pieces. 
From 1822-40 he was master of the hand of the 
Kaiser Franz Grenadiers, and wrote and did 
much for tho improvement of military music. 
In 1834 ho wrote an opera, ‘ Julietta,’ and in 
1839 ho was made ‘ konigliche Musikdirector,’ 
and in 1843 was commissioned to found a regular 
choir for the Berlin Cathedral, which he did by 
uniting tho scholars and seminarists who sang 
the ordinary Cathedral service with the smaller 
choir who sang in tho court chapel, about 
eighty strong in all. (See Mendelssohn.) In 
1846 Neithardt went to St. Petersburg to hoar 
the famous Russian choirs, and in 1850 he and 
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his choir visited London and created much 
astonishment by their extraordinarily refined 
and effective performances. He was a remark- 
ably able conductor, indefatigable in drilling 
his choir and in providing them with master- 
pieces of all schools, some of which were edited 
by him in continuation of Commer’s ‘ Musica 
sacra ’ (Berlin, Bote & Bock). o. 

NEJEDLY, Zden£k (6. Litomysl, 1878), 
Czech musical writer and historian ; Ph.D. of 
Prague University, where ho was called to the 
Chair of Musical Theory and ^Esthetics in 1905. 
His interests are by no means confined to 
music, for he takes an active part in political 
journalism, his views tending to socialism. 
In 1910 he founded a musical periodical, 
Smetam, in which he has carried on some 
acrimonious campaigns against certain move- 
ments and individuals in the world of Czecho- 
slovak music. Ho would have satisfied Samuel 
Johnson’s predilection for ‘ a good hater * ; 
but his hostilities, if implacable, are fought out 
in the light of day. A disciple of Hostinsktt 
(q.v,)y he has brought system and consistency 
into Czech musical criticism. His fine his- 
torical sense and the depth of his knowledge 
are unquestionable. His love of music seems 
sometimes to come in the rear of his love of 
politics, literature and dialectics. His devo- 
tion to the memory of Smetana, whom he views 
clearly from the ethical and democratic sides, 
gives a central idea and distinction to his work. 
Criticism in Czechoslovakia has not yet shed 
its elementary tendency to be a question of 
partisanship. Apart from this disqualification, 
Nejedl^, because of his general culture, untiring 
research and admirable literary style, easily 
takes the highest place in the contemporary 
musical literature of the Czechs. Nejedl^ 
delivered the public oration upon Smetana at 
the opening of the centenary celebrations in 
1924. Besides constant journalistic activity, 
he has published the following books : 

A History of Pre-Hussite Vocal Music in 
Bohemia (1964) ; Beginnings of Hussite Vocal 
Music (1907) ; Hussite Vocal Music during the 
Hussite Wars (1913). Books on Smetana : 
Smetana's Operas (1908) ; an exhaustive bio- 
graphy of Smetana in 5 vols., of which vol. i. 
appeared in 1922 and vol. ii. in 1925 ; a 
biography on a smaller scale in the series 
Zlaioroh ; a complete edition de luxe of 
Smetana’s compositions, of which the first 
number, ‘ Youthful Compositions up to 1843,’ 
appeared in 1924 (State Printing Press) ; 
Frederick Smetana (Geoffrey Bles, London). 
Also: Zdenho Fihich (1901); Catechism of 
Czech Musical History (1903); Catechism of 
Esthetics (1902) ; Czech Opera from Smetana 
onwards (1911); J. B. Foerster (1910); 
Oustav Mahler i Richard Wagner; Vithlav 
Novdk (1921) ; A General History of Music 
(vol. i.). B. N. 


NELSON, Sydney (6. London, Jan. 1, 1800; 
d. there, Apr. 7, 1862), son of Soloman Nelson, 
was for some time a pupil of Sir George 
Smart. About or shortly before 1840 he 
entered into a partnership with Charles Jeffery s 
(a song-writer for whose lyrics Nelson’s music 
was mainly composed), and as ‘ Jefferys and 
Nelson ’ they began a music-publishing busi- 
ness in Frith Street, removing afterwards into 
Soho Square. They issued much sheet musi ', 
chiefly by Nelson, but in 1843, the concern 
not proving a success. Nelson left it entirely 
in Jefferys* hands, who greatly developed it. 
Nelson now arranged a musical and dra- 
matic entertainment, and with members of 
his family went on tour to America, Canada 
and Australia. 

His musical works principally consist of 
drawing-room ballads, which include such once 
popular melodies as ‘ The Rose of Allandah*,’ 
* The Pilot,’ etc. He also composed a burletta, 
‘ The Grenadier,’ produced by Madame Vestris, 
and ‘ The Cadi’s Daughter,’ wliilc a grand 
opera, * Ulrica,’ was put in rehearsal, though 
never performed. (Information in part from 
D . N . B .) F. K. 

NENNA, PoMPONio (6. Bari, old kingdom of 
Naples, c. 1560 ; d. before 1618), distinguished 
himself chiefly as a composer of madrigals in the 
style of Monteverdi. On the titles of his publi- 
cations he is described as ‘ II cavaliorc Cesareo,’ 
having been made a Knight of the Golden Spur. 
Following further in the path opened up b> 
Monteverdi { q . v .), he became the teacher and 
inspirer of Gesualdo, Prinee of Venosa, in the. 
direction of free chromatic modulation. He 
published eight books of madrigals a 5, and one 
a 4, appearing in various editions from 1609-24. 
His death must have occurred before 1618, as 
appears from the preface to a new edition of his 
eighth book of madrigals a 5. His other works 
are a set of Responsoria a 4 for the Matins of 
Christmas and Holy Week, published in 1607, 
and another set of Responsoria a 5 for the 
Matins of Holy Week, published after his death 
in 1622. The only sacred work of Nenna in 
modern score is a simple setting of the Veni 
Creator, printed from a Roman MS. in the con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Musica divina ’ by Haberl. 

J. R. M. 

NEO-MODAL, a term used to describe 
modem melodic or harmonic idioms derived 
from scales which have a definite internal 
organisation other than that associated with 
the traditional major-minor system. This de- 
finition covers (1) inflections and combinations 
characteristic of the true ecclesiastical modes, 
when used on a background of classical or later 
harmonies or tonalities ; (2) idioms derived from 
such folk-songs or other melodies as are them- 
selves organised on a modal basis, whether 
derived or local ; (3) any arbitrary scale, such 
as that of whole tones, which is used with fail 
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consistency as a molodio or harmonic medium. 
8ee Modes ; Scales ; Song ; Harmony. 

o. D. 

NERI, Filippo (Saint) (6. Florence, July 21, 
1615 ; d. Romo, May 26, 1595), of noble family, 
entered the priesthood in 1551, and joined the 
order of Hieronymus, where he undertook the 
teaching of the children. In 1564 ho founded 
the society of the Oratorio for the cultivation 
of music in the oratory of the monastery of S. 
Girolamo, supported by Animuccia, who wrote 
‘ Laudi spirituali * specially for this society, 
and was followed by Palestrina as its conductor 
and composer. Cavalieri’s ‘ Mysterium Anima 
e corpo * was first performed hero in 1600, and 
the modem oratorio received its name from 
that society. A book of ‘ Canzonette spiritua- 
li ’ — sung at the Oratorio — was published in 
1657 (see Riemann). 

N E R 1, Massimiliano, first organist at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, 1644, raised to the rank of 
nobilitj^ by the Emperor Ferdinand II. in 1651, 
court organist of the Elector of Cologne in 
1664, composed 1 book of motets a 2 and .3 v. 
(l()64), 1 book of ‘ Senate e canzone a 4,’ op. 
1 , to be played on sundry instruments in church 
or chamber (1644) ; sonatas for 3 to 12 instru- 
ments, op. 2 ( 1 651 ). These sonatas rank among 
the best early instrumental music (Q.-L , ; 
Riemann), (See Violin -playing.) 

NKRITI DA SAL5 (Nbrito), Vicenzo, 
musicuan and chaplain to the Emperor Ru- 
dolph II., 1593 ; maestro di cappella of the great 
church at Sal5, 1595-99. On a Magnificat 
published in 1593 ho calls himself ‘ Capellanus 
ct Sacellanus ’ in the (Carmelite monastery at 
Mantua, and imperial musician. He com- 
posed 3 books of canzonets, etc. (1593, 1695, 
1599) (g.-L.). 

NERON, opera in 4 acts ; words by Jules 
Barbier ; music by A. Rubinstein. Produced 
in Gorman, as ‘ Nero,’ Stadt Theater, Hamburg, 
Nov. 1, 1879, under the direction of the com- 
poser. Q. 

NERONE, tragedy in 4 acts, written and 
composed by Boito. Produced La Scala, 
Milan, Apr. 30, 1924. The original text 
included a fifth act which Boito did not set. 
The score wag edited by Toscanini. 

NERUDA, a distinguished family of violin- 
ists. According to Dlabacz,^ the founder was 
Jakob, who belonged to Rossice, and died Feb. 
19, 1732. He left two sons : (1) Johann Chry- 
sostom (6. Rossice, Dec. 1, 1706 ; d. Dec. 2, 
1763) learnt music at Prague, became famous 
on the violin, and took orders at the Praemon- 
stratensian convent there, a few months after 
his father’s death, becoming choirmaster of the 
convent. 

(2) Johann Baptist Georg (6. ? 1707 ; 
rf. Dresden, 1780) was first at Prague, and then, 
for thirty years, at the Elector’s Chapel at 

t KUntOtr-LKeikim fiir BShinsn. 


JJresden, where he died, leaving a mass of com- 
positions behind him (see Q.-L,). His two 
sons, Ludwig and Anton, were both chamber 
musicians to the Elector of Dresden. 

Another member of the Neruda family was 
Josef (6. 1807 ; d. Feb. 18, 1875), organist of 
the Cathedral at Brno, Moravia. He had five 
children, Victor, Amalie, Wilma, Marie and 
Franz. Amalie adopted the PF., and made no 
important career. 

(3) Franz (6. Brno, Dec. 3, 1843 ; d. Copen- 
hagen, Mar. 19, 1916), became a violoncellist, 
and joined his father and sister in various con- 
cert tours. In 1864-76 he was a member of the 
royal orchestra at Copenhagen ; in 1892 he 
succeeded to Gade’s place as director of the 
musical society there, and he also directed 
another society in Stockholm. He wrote 
many popular and meritorious compositions for 
orchestra and chamber, a violoncello concerto, 
string quartet, etc. The best-known of his 
works is a little berceuse often played by his 
famous sister. 

(4) Wilma (Wilhelmina) (6. Mar. 21, 1839 ; 

d. Berlin, Apr. 16, 1911) began to play the violin 
almost as soon as she could walk, became a pupil 
of Jansa, and made her first appearance, with 
her sister, in the winter of 1846 at Vienna, where 
she excited much astonishment by the extra- 
ordinary power of her bow, the deep sentiment 
of her cantilena, and her great execution, not- 
withstanding the smallness of her hands.® 
From Vienna the family journeyed northwards, 
visiting Leipzig, Berlin, Breslau, Hamburg and 
other cities. In London, Wilma made her first 
appearance at the Princess’s Theatre, Apr. 30, 
1849, and appeared eighteen times up to May 
24. She played at the Philharmonic Concert of 
June 11, 1849, in a concerto by Do B6riot. The 
family returned immediately to the Continent, 
and passed several years in travelling, chiefly in 
Russia. In 1864 Mile. Neruda found herself in 
Paris, where she played at the Pasdeloup Con- 
certs, the Conservatoire, etc., and awakened 
enthusiasm. At this time she married Ludwig 
Norman {q.v.) a Swedish musician, and was 
henceforth known as Mme. Norman-Neruda. 
In 1869 she again visited London, played at the 
Philharmonic on May 17, and was with some 
difficulty induced, by the entreaties of Vieux- 
temps, to remain till the winter, when she took 
the first violin at the series of Monday Popular 
Concerts before Christmas, and at once made 
her mark. From that time until 1898 she w’as 
in England for each winter and spring season, 
playing at the Popular Concerts, the Philhar- 
monic, the Crystal Palace, Hall6’s recitals and 
Manchester concerts, etc., with ever-increasing 
power and refinement. G. ; rev. r. n. 

Norman died in 1885 and on July 26, 1888, 
she married Sir Charles Hall^ (?-v.), and was 
associated with him on the concert platform 

* UMuUok. 
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until 1895, when he died. In 1896 a public sub- 
scription was set on foot among her admirers, 
under the direction of a committee of which 
King Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales) was 
president. Associated with him were the King 
of Sweden, the King of Denmark, and a vast 
number of eminent musicians, statesmen and 
others, and the title-deeds of a palazzo at Asolo, 
near Venice, were presented to Lady Halle, on 
behalf of the subscribers, by the President of 
the Committee at Marlborough House. In 
1898, after the death of her eldest son in an 
Alpine accident, she made Berlin her head- 
quarters, paying annual visits to England, and 
making artistic tours throughout Europe. In 
1901 Queen Alexandra conferred upon her the 
distinctive title of ‘ Violinist to the Queen.* 
The Stradivarius violin upon which Lady Halle 
played was one of the finest in existence, dating j 
from 1709, and was presented to her in 1876 as j 
the joint gift of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh j 
(afterwards Duke of Saxo-Coburg), Earl Dudley 
and the Earl of Hardwicke. 

E. H.-A. ; rev. R. N. 

NESBET, a 15th-century English composer 
who contributed a song to the Pepysian MS. 
1236, and figures among the composers of the 
lost parts of the Eton College MS. (Hy. Davey, 
Hist. Eng. Mus.). 

NESSLER, Victor E. (6. Baldenheim, 
Alsace, Jan. 28, 1841 ; d. Strassburg, May 28, 
1890), at first studied theology at Strassburg, 
but the success of his essay in operatic com- 
position, a work entitled ‘ Fleurette,’ and pro- 
duced there in 1864, induced him to devote | 
himself to music. He then went to Leipzig, ! 
and obtained various posts as conductor of j 
male choral societies, for the use of which he i 
wrote a set of partsongs, etc. In 1 870 he be- 
came choral director at the Stadt Theater, and 
in 1879 conductor at the Carolatheater in the 
same town. Meanwhile various operas had 
been brought out with varying success. The 
list is as follows : 

'Die Ilochzeltsrelw • (1867) ; ‘ DomrSflchcns Brautfahrt ' (1 869) ; 
'Naohtwftchter und Student ' (1868) ; 'Am Alexandertaf; ’ 0869); 

‘ Irtningard,’ a more ambitious work than the previous productions. 

In five acts (1876) ; ‘ Der Rattenfftnjrer von Kameln ' (1879), an 
opera which rapidly spread hw fame throughout Uerniany, and 
attal'ied an enormous soccesa ; 'Die wllde Jftger ’ (1881); ' Der 
Trumpeter von Sakkingen ’ (1884) ; ' Otto der SchQtz * (1880) j 
and ' Die Bose von Strassburg ' (1890). 

The success of the ‘ Trompeter ’ was almost as 
great as that of the ‘ Rattenf anger.’ Both owe 
their popularity to an easy superficiality of 
style, widch commended itself to the less musi- 
cal portion of the German public. When the 
‘ Rattenfanger,* under the name of ‘ The Piper 
of Hamelin,* was produced at Co vent Garden 
Theatre by the English Opera Company on 
Jan. 7, 1884, it proved a failure. M. 

NESVERA, Josef (6. Praskoleslce, Bohemia, 
Oct. 24, 1842 ; d. Olomouc, 1914), a Czech 
composer some time choirmaster of the Cathe- 
dral at Olomouc. He was a prolific composer, 
working chiefly in small forms, especially for 


the piano (valses, mazurkas, studies) and the 
violin (popular Slumber Songs, etc.). His 
sacred music includes a Mass in honour of St. 
Procopius, the Passion (in Czech), an oratorio, 
De Profundis, etc. His best-known operas 
are * Perdita ’ (produced Prague, 1897), ‘ Lesnf 
vzduch ’ (The Forest Breeze), ‘ Bratranok ’ 
(The Cousin), and ‘ Radhost,’ produced in Brno 
(1906) under the title of ‘ Cernoknezriik ’ (I’ho 
Black Monk), which reflects the folk life of the 
Moravians and the charm of their popular 
melodies. r. i^. 

NEUKOMM, SiGiSMiJND, Chevalier von 
(b. Salzburg, July 10, 1778 ; d. Paris, Apr. 3, 
1858), was a chorister at the cathedral of Salz- 
burg in 1788-93 and first learned musie from 
Weissauer and from Michael Haydn, who in 
1798 sent him to his brother at Vienna. Ho 
studied music with Joseph Haydn for some 
years, and was treated by him more as a son 
than a pupil. His first compositions appeared 
in 1808, and in 1806 ho went via Swedim to St. 
Petersburg, where ho l)eeame Kapellmeister, and 
director of the Emperor's German theatre. He 
returned to Vienna just before Haydn’s death, 
and shortly after took up his residence in Paris, 
and there lived on terms of intimacy with 
Grctry, Cherubini, Cuvier and other eminent 
men, and especially with Talleyrand, in whose 
establishment he succeeded Dussek as pianist. 
Their friendship survived the downfall of the 
j Empire, and he accompanied Talleyrand to the 
Congress of Vienna. There he composed a Re- 
quiem for Louis XVI., whicb was performed at 
St. Stephen’s before a crowd of notabilities, 
and for which in 1815 Louis XVJII. made him 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, with letters 
of nobility. In 1816 ho went in the suite of 
the Duke of Luxemburg to Rio Janeiro, and 
remained there as maitro do chapelle to Dom 
Pedro till the revolution of 1821 drove that 
monarch, and Neukornm with him, back to 
Lisbon. Having resigned his pension, he re- 
turned to Talleyrand, whom he accompanied on 
several of his grand tours. He came to London 
in the same year with Mendelssohn (1829), and 
they mot at the house of Moschelcs, with whom 
Ncukomm remained on terms of great friend- 
ship and mutual esteem.^ The last twenty 
years of his life he divided between England and 
France. 

In England his intelligence and cultivation 
gave him a high position. His symphony in 
Ej? was played by the Philharmonic, Mar. 21, 
1831, and many other pieces at various times. 
His oratorio ‘ Mount Sinai,’ was repeatedly per- 
formed in London, and at Worcester, Derby, 
etc., and he wrote his oratorio ‘ David ’ specially 
for the Birmingham Festival of 1834, where so 
highly was he prized as to be familiarly called 
* the King of Brummagem.* * In fact his two 

1 Bee Mendelssohn’s letters to Moscheies, pu. 116, 118. 

I Mendelssohn’s JMMrs. U. I'M. 
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songs ‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Review * and ‘ The 
Sea,’ the latter to Barry Cornwall’s words, may 
be said to have made him for some months the 
most popular person in England. But Men- 
d(*.lssohn’8 arrival at Birmingham in 1837 
eolipsed Noukomm’s fame, and even caused 
him to be as unjustly depreciated as he had be- 
fore been unduly extolled. This reverse ho bore 
with a philosophy which elicited Mendelssohn’s 
w’armest expressions. ^ 

Neukomm was a man of remarkable diligence 
and method, which nothing interrupted. The 
number of his compositions is prodigious. They 
embrace about 100() works, including eight 
oratorios, numerous masses, and music for 
Schiller’s ‘ Braut von Messina,’ in which he en- 
deavoured to resuscitate the ancient Greek 
cho! us. He had a great predilection for Pales- 
trina, and attempted to revive his style. He 
also WToto for several musical periodicals, 
especially the Revue et Gazette muaicale de 
Paris. F. G. 

NEUMANN, Frahtisek {h. Pierov, Moravia, 
June 10, 1874), composer and conductor; at 
present (1920) chief conductor of the National 
Theatre in Brno. 

His parents removing to Prostejov, ho was 
sent to the C’ommunal School there in 1880, and 
in 1884 passed on to the Modern School. He 
entered the Commercial Academy at Chrudiro 
in 1888, and after completing his course, ful- 
filled his year of military scia ice as a volunteer 
at OlomoiK!. At the age of 22 he went to 
the Gonservatorium at J^eipzig, and in the 
following year was appointed chorus-master to 
the th(‘atre at Uarlsruhc. In 1898 he accepted 
a similar post at tlu* municipal theatre at Ham- 
burg. In 1899 he w’as first conductor at Regen 
(Uatisbon), 1900 at Linz, 1901 at Reichenberg, 
1902 at 'IVplico, and 1904 at Erankfort-on- 
Main, where lie remained until 1919. He then 
returned to his native land and took up the post 
of conductor-in-chief at the National Theatre in 
Brno. Here he has accomplishedexcellentwork, 
thanks to his long and varied expi^rienco as an 
operatic conductor. Among other jiroductions, 
he has to his credit the admirable finst perform- 
ances of most of Leos Janacek’s operas. 
Neumann’s works include : 

oriiiiAS 

*Mark#z' (Marquis). J.inz. n»01 (unpublished): 'MllkovAnl' 
(Love-iiiaKii.v), riiiiii.toil, I'HH’i (Sclmti \ Snii. M hIii/) ; 'Ekvlnoce 
(E<|uino\}, Itcilui, I'.Mli (‘ llaiiiioiiir,' Bprllii) ; ' lU'atrlce,’ Brno, 
1922 (liarvi^f & Novotny, Brno). 

MELODRAMA 

‘ Pan • (BarviS & Novotn^, Brno). 

BALLETS 

• V BladkO pastl ’ (In Pleasant PHstures) ; ‘ P«r^ * (The Perl), and 

Pierrot.’ 

ORCHESTRA 

Moravian Rhapsody ; one or two Overtures ; Symphonic Poem, 
‘ I’ckelny rel ’ (Dance of Inferno); Suite, *Potopeny Zvon ’ (The 
Submerged Bell). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

An Octet, wh'ch wt)n a prize offered by the Czech Academy of 
Arts (MS.) ; Trio (MS.). 

Some flungs and choruses, and several masses and motets. 

R. N. 

I Mendelssohn’s Letters, il. 124, 182. 


NEUMARK, Georg {h. Muhlhausen, Thu- 
ringia, May 16, 1621 ; d. Weimar, July 8, 1681), 
poet and musician. 

On his way to Kdriigsberg to study law at 
the University, he was robbed of all his posses- 
sions, and was obliged for a time to accept a 
post as private tutor at Kiel, where, it is said, 
he indited his best-known hymn, ‘ Wer nur den 
lichen Gott liisst walten.’ After various wander- 
ings and further misfortunes, he at last in 1651 
obtained a settled position as secretary and 
librarian to the ducal court at Weimar, where 
his talents were also called into requisition as 
court poet for festival occasions. He was en- 
rolled in several of the fancifully named literary 
societies of the time for the cultivation of poetry, 
such as ‘ die fruchtbringende GeselLschaft ’ and 
the ‘Pcgnitz-schaferei.’ His chief w’ork is entitled 
‘ Musikalisch-poctLschcr Lustwald ’ (Jena, 1657), 
and consists of a collection of sacred and secular 
songs, some of which, chiefly the sacred, are 
provided wdth melodies by Neumark himself 
and other musicians. The melodies have a .slight 
instrumcmtal accompaniment of two vioUns and 
bass. But the one hymn and tune by which 
Neumark really lives is the above-mentioned 
‘ W’'er nur den lieben Gott,’ which, with the 
rhythm of the tune slightly altered, have been 
received into most Choralbiicher, and form the 
basis of Bach’s Church Cantata of the same 
name for the Fifth Sunday after Trinity. Spitta, 
in his comments upon Bach’s (’antata, seems to 
consider Bach’s choice of this hymn as not very 
appropriate to the Sunday ; but it is significant 
of Bach’s thinking otherwise that he chose the 
same last verse of the hymn to be the concluding 
(.'horal to another cantata for this Sunday, 

‘ Siehe ich will vi(4 Fischer aussenden.’ Bach 
must have been fond of the tune, as he has 
adopted it with other words as the concluding 
Choral to four other cantatas, and has also 
employed the tunc for organ treatment. (See 
his Choral-Preludes.) Mendelssohn has also 
adopted it in ‘ St. Paul ’ to the words (in tho 
English version) ‘ To Thee, O Lord, I yield my 
spirit,’ with special reference to the death of 
St. Stephen. J. R. M. 

NEIJMES, sec Notation. 

NEUNER, Karl {b. Munich, July 29, 1778 ; 
d. there, July 1830), studied at Tegernaee and 
aft^rw^ards under Valesi (singing) and Jos. 
Gratz (violin) at Munich where he entered the 
court orchestra as violinist. He composed 
ballets for the court the MSS. of which are 
in Vienna ; psalms, sacred songs, etc., sym- 
phonies, overtures, songs and a book on 
counterpoint. E. v. d. s. 

NEUSIDLER, the name of a family of 
German luteiiists in the 16th century, of whom 
two are knowm by publications of their own. 
(1) Hans Nettsidler (6. Presburg, Hungary ; 
d. 1563) lived as lutenist and citizen (Burger) 
of Nuremberg, where in 1563, 1540 and 1544 he 
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published various lute-books in German tabla- 
ture, usually divided into two parts, the first 
consisting of instructions and exercises for 
beginners, the second (as the titles indicate) 
containing fantasias, preludes, motets, secular 
songs and dances arranged for the lute. Oscar 
Chilesotti’s Lautenspieler des 16. Jhta. (pubhshed 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, 1891) contains twelve of 
these pieces in modern notation. 

(2) Melchior (d. 1690), said to be the son of 
Hans (though this is not certain), lived chiefly 
at Augsburg, partly under the patronage of the 
merchant-prince Anton Fugger, but apparently 
also employed in the service of the city to pro- 
vide for what is described as the Siille Musica, 
that is, the quiet, domestic music for private 
festivities.^ Earlier in his life he must have 
been in Italy, since his first publication consists 
of two books of lute- pieces in Italian tablature, 
issued from the Venetian press of Gardano, 
1566. These pieces, besides being received into 
Phalese’s ‘Theatrum musicum’ (Louvain, 1571), 
were afterwards republished in German tabla- 
ture (Frankfort, 1573). In 1674 Neusidler 
published at Strassburg his ‘ Teutsch Lauten- 
buch,’ which contains motets and secular songs 
by the best composers of the time, such as 
Josquin, Lassus, Arcadelt, Rore and others, 
arranged with little florid variations for the 
lute (‘ artlich und zierlich coloriert’ as the title 
says), also some dances and fantasias. (See 
Q.-L.) In 1626 mention is made of a Conrad 
Neusidler, supposed to be a son of Melchior, 
living at Augsburg, and employed as a lutenist 
for the Stille Mv^ica or private music of the 
citizens. No publication of his is known. 

J. R. M. 

NEVADA, (1) Emma, nee Wixom (6. Alpha, 
near Nevada City, California, 1862), the 
daughter of a doctor, was taught singing by 
Mme. Marchesi at Vienna, and on May 17, 1880, 
made a successful debut on the stage at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre as Amina, under the name 
of Nevada, but did not sing again, owing to 
pecuniary difficulties with her manager. She 
then sang in all the great cities of Italy, and on 
May 17, 1883, made a successful debut at the 
Op6ra-Comique, Paris, as Zora in the revival of 
Felicien David’s ‘ Perle du Br6sil,’ appearing 
also as Mignon until Feb. 1884. In the spring 
of 1884 she sang as Amina and Lucia in Italian 
at the Theatre des Nations, and in the autumn 
at the Norwich Festival in the ‘ Redemption,’ 
‘ Elijah,’ etc., and Oct. 16, on the production of 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Rose of Sharon,’ with great success, 
the soprano music having been written expressly 
for her. On Nov. 7 she sang in the last work at 
the ‘ Sacred Harmonic,’ St. James’s Hall. Later 
in the year and in 1885 she sang in Italian Opera 
on alternate nights with Mme. Patti at New 
York, San Francisco, etc., with the greatest 
success. On Oct. 1, 1886, she married at 

1 Bee dooumant nfflnted Id JKJJV. XXV. 6. 


Paris Dr. Raymond Palmer. She returned to 
America on an extended concert tour, and re- 
appeared in England for a few nights at Covent 
Garden, notably on Apr. 29, 1887, in the re- 
vival of ‘ Mireille.’ She then sang in Holland, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Portugal and Spain. 
Her medallion as Amina, in company with those 
of Pasta and Malibran, was placed on the statue 
of Bellini at Naples, on the initiative of her 
friend the late Francesco Florimo, the great 
personal friend of the composer. A. 0. 

(2) Mignon, her daughter, is also a brilliant 
soprano, who made her debut at the Costanzi 
Theatre in Rome, as Rosina in ‘11 Barbiore.* 
Her first appearance at Covent Garden was in 
Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet ’ (Beecham season, Oct. 4, 
1910), since when she has been frequently en- 
gaged in London, and has also sung in most of 
the principal opera-houses of Europe. o. 

NEVIN, Ethelbert {b. Edgeworth, Penn., 
Nov. 25, 1862 ; d. New Haven, C!onn., Fob. 17, 
1901), an American composer, made famous by 
his song ‘ The Rosary.’ He studied in Boston, 
the pianoforte under B. J. Lang and composition 
under Stephen A. Emery ; he then went to 
Berlin, where he spent the years 1884, 1885 and 
1886 under the instruction of Karl Klind worth, 
and of Von Biilow. He returned to America, 
and taught for some years in BowSton ; then, 
from 1892, in Paris, Berlin, Florence and Venice, 
he spent his time in teaching, studying and 
composing. He again returned to America in 
broken health. 

His work os a composer was confined almost 
entirely to songs and short pianoforte pieces, 
which have a graceful lyric vein, and a feeling 
for melody that is sometimes over sentimental, 
but often finely expressive of the gentler moods, 
amorous, gay and introspective. Among his 
best-known publications are a ‘ Sketch Book ’ 
of songs and pianoforte pieces, op. 2 ; pianoforte 
duets, op. 6 ; ‘ Water Scenes ’ for pianoforte, 
op. 13, of which one number, ‘ Narcissus,* 
attained a very wide popularity ; ‘ A Book of 
Songs,’ op. 20 ; a suite for pianoforte, ‘ In 
Tuscany,’ op. 20 ; and a pantomime designed 
by Vance Thompson, entitled ‘ Lady Floriane’s 
Dream.* r. a. 

NEWARK, William (b, Newark-on-Trent, 
c. 1450 ; d. Nov. 1509), English choir-trainer 
and composer. The following biographical de- 
tails have been collected by Grattan Flood ® : 

1477. Became a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. 

1479. Given a corrody in tlie Monastery of St. Mary, 
Thetford. (Patent Rolls, Nov. 28, 1480.) 
1484. Granted a yearly sum of £20 accruing from the 
King’s Manor at Bletchlngley, Surrey. 
(Patent Rolls, Apr. 6, 1485.) 

1487. Received a corrody from St. Benet’s Monastery, 
Holme, Norfolk. 

1493 (Jan. 1). Received the sum of 20s. for ‘making 
of a song.’ {Household Book of By., vU. 
B.M. Add. MSS. 7090/7.) 

1493 (May 30). Master of the children of the Chapel 
Royal. 


* Mui. T., Nov. 1021. 
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The corrody at St. Benet’s had previously 
been held by Gilbert Banastir, who was master 
of the royal children, 1478-83. Newark’s 
name, together with that of Fayrfax and 
Cornyshe, occurs in a list of the gentlemen who 
received liveries for the funeral of Queen 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry VII., Feb. 23, 1603, 
and later (1609) with Cornyshe, Fayrfax and 
William Crane (who succeeded Cornyshe in 
1623 as master) for the funeral of Henry VII.^ 
Actually, Newark succeeded Lawrence Squire 
as master of the children. His patent was 
renewed under Henry VIII., but he died in the 
first year of that king’s reign, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cornyshe. Ho was buried in Green- 
wi(5h Church porch. A 2-part madrigal by him 
‘ 0 my desyro ’ is in the Fayrfax book (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 6465). Six others by him, in 2 and 
3 parts, are also in B.M. Add. MSS. 11,583; 
a duplicate of one of these, ‘ Thus musing,* is 
in R.C.M. 808/69. j. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, see Boston. 

NEWMAN, Ernest (6. Liverpool, Nov. 30, 
1868), has succeeded in combining with a busy 
journalistic career the writing of a number of 
books which make a solid contribution to 
criticism. 

His first books, Qlnch and the Opera (1895) 
and A Study of Wagner (1899), appeared while 
he was still engaged in business at Liverpool, 
and during this time he made a number of 
contributions to current journalism, some of 
which were ultimately collected in his volume 
Musical Studies (1906). From 1903-05 he was 
on the musical staff of the Midland Institute at 
Birmingham, which post he left for that of 
music critic to the Ma7ichester Guardian (1905- 
1906). The writings of this period showed 
him to be a keen student of the principles of 
music drama as formulated by Gluck and pur- 
sued by Wagner, as well as a champion of 
programme music. They proved his possession 
of a mind capable of combining close analysis 
with complete independence of outlook and 
vividness of expression. With them may be 
classed a second little book on Wagner (Music 
of the Masters^ 1904), Elgar (1906) and Richard 
Strauss (1908) ; the value of the last two was 
ne(;essarily limited by their dates. Of greater 
importance was Hugo Wolf (1907), the first 
English book to attempt an exhaustive study of 
Wolf’s qualities as a song-writer. It was New- 
man’s method here as elsewhere to state his 
case at its highest ; his claims for Wolf and his 
comparisons of him with other German song- 
writers raised a controversy the echoes of which 
have hardly died away in close on twenty years, 
but at least he secured a juster appreciation of 
Wolf’s genius in this country. 

From 1906-19 Newman was music critic to 
the Birmingham Daily Postf and he then settled 

» H. C. de Lafoutalne, Tht hint's Mutick, 


in London, first as critic to the Observer (1919- 
1920), then transferring himself to the Sunday 
Times. For the winter season of 1924-25 he 
visited America as ‘guest-critic* to the New 
York Evening Post. Books of this period 
are Wagner as Man and Artist (1914), a tren- 
chant criticism of official views of the man as 
exhibited in Mein Leben, etc., and a sym- 
pathetic study of the artist as exhibited in the 
music-dramas ; a further collection of essays 
called A Musical Motley (1919), and The Piano- 
player and its Music (see under Mechanical, 
Appliances). A Musical Critic's Holiday 
(New York, 1925) is a valuable study in the 
principles of criticism. 

Newman translated the texts of W'agner’s 
music - dramas from ‘ Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen * to ‘ Parsifal ’ and also Schweitzer’s 
J. 8. Bach. Though his study of Bach 
deepened the hold of the classics on him the 
period of his special knowledge has remained 
the century from Berlioz to Richard Strauss 
with Wagner at its centre. c. 

NEWMARCH, Rosa Harriet (b. Leaming- 
ton, Dec. 18, 1857), a writer on music, who has 
exerted an important influence in England 
especially through her programme notes (see 
Analytical Procrammes) written for the 
concerts of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

The daughter of Samuel Jeaffreson, M.D., 
and grand-daughter of James Kenney (play- 
wright), she married (1883) Henry Charles 
New'march, and all her writings have appeared 
under her married name. In 1897 she made 
the first of a series of visits to Russia, where she 
worked at the Imperial Public Library of St. 
Petersburg, under the supervision of Vladimir 
Stassov (q.v.). The outcome appeared in a 
number of articles and lectures on Russian 
music and art in general, which did much to 
further in England that interest already awak- 
ened by Tchaikovsky’s music. Her articles on 
Russian composers, first contributed to the 
second edition of this Dictionary, were to many 
English musicians the first source of enlighten- 
ment with regard to the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the Russian Nationalists. Mrs. 
Newmarch paid her last visit to Russia in the 
early summer of 1915, and when political events 
closed that country to civilisation she directed 
her interest to Western Slavonic music, par- 
ticularly that of the Czechs and Slovaks. Here 
again, in her visits to Czechoslovakia, her 
lectures and various writings, which include 
important contributions to the present work, 
her object has been to effect introductions 
between the art and artists of her own and other 
countries. As official programme writer to the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra (1908-20, since then in 
conjunction with Eric Blom), Mrs. Newmarch 
has acted as the advocate before the London 
public of the new music of all countries, and 
1 her qualities of insight and sympathy with 
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dvery kind of high artistic aim have fitted her 
ideally for such work. 

The following is a list of her chief musical 
publications : 

JoJuinnBB Brahms, trans. from the German of Hermann Delten, 
with a preface by J. A. Fuller Maitland <1887). 

Borodin and Listt, with an introduction to the etudy of Buasiaa 
music (1889). 

Tchaikovsky (1900). 

Th« Life and Letters of Peter Iltch Tchaikovsky, edited and translated 
from tlie Xtussian (1906). 

Cisar Franck, translated from the French of Vincent D'lndy, with 
an introduction (1909). 

Edits The Living Mastere of Mwlr scries, to which she contributed 
the volume on Benry J. Wood. 

The Russian Opera (19M ; French ed.. 192*2). 

Englidh translations of Mouasorgsky's * Boris Godounov,* * Khovaut> 
shina,* Tchaikovsky’s * Queen of Spades ’ and Itimsky- 
Korsakov’s * Ivan the Terrible (Pskcivltyanka). 

Edits The Russian Song Books and Russian Folk Songs (J. & W. 
Chester). 

Non-musical publications include : Horae Amoris, songs and 
sonnets (1903) ; Sonys to a Singer (1906) ; Poetry and Progress in 
Rtusia (1907) ; The Russian Arts (1916) ; The Devout Russian 
(1918). 

NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
THE (1852-79). The prospectus, dated from 
Cramer’s, Jan. 1852, states that the Society 
was founded to give more perfect performances 
of the great works than had hitherto been 
attained, and to afford to modern and native 
composers a favourable opportunity of coming 
before the public. Classical music w'as not to be 
exclusively adhered to ; Exeter Hall was chosen 
as the locale; Berlioz was engaged as con- 
ductor for the first season ; the band was mag- 
nificent (twenty first violins, led by Sibori) ; the 
chorus was professional ; and the subscription 
for stalls for six concerts was £2 : 2s., profes- 
sional subscribers, £1 : Is. The concerts of the 
second season were conducted, four by Lind- 
paintner, and two by Spohr, in combination 
with Dr. Henry Wylde. The orchestra was 
enlarged to twenty-four first violins, etc. For 
the third season the concerts were removed to 
St. Martin’s Hall, and were conducted partly by 
Lindpaintner, partly by Dr. Wjdde. For the 
fourth season they returned to Exeter Hall. 
For the fifth and sixth, 1856 and 1857, Hanover 
Square Rooms were chosen. In 1858 Wylde 
assumed the entire responsibility of the under- 
taking, and the concerts were henceforward 
held in St. James’s Hall, season by season, as 
the ‘New Philharmonic Concerts,’ until 1879, 
when Wylde retired in favour of William Ganz. 
The programmes throughout maintained that 
preference for novelties which distinguished 
them at the outset. In 1859 the practice of 
making the rehearsals public was begun. In 
1879 the Society came to an end, the last con- 
cert under its name being given on June 21 of 
that year. The scheme was carried on for 
three years more as ‘Ganz’s Orchestral Con- 

NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
This organisation, originally known as the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, was formed in 1895, 
with Robert Newman (d. 1926) as manager and 
Henry J. Wood as conductor for a series of 
Promenade Concerts (q.v.) given in Queen’s 
Hall (g.u .) . The success of these concerts, due 


to two things, the quickly growing reputation 
of the conductor as such and the musical policy 
adopted in the selection of the programmes, led 
to the establishment of a scries of Saturday 
afternoon concerts given by the orchestra in the 
same hall. The first concert took place on Jan. 
30, 1897, and the series has continued uninter- 
ruptedly ever since under the same manager 
and conductor. In 1904 a dispute arose be- 
tween the directors and the players over the 
right to send deputies, which ended in the with- 
drawal of a large number of the latter, who 
formed themselves into a separate organisation. 
(See London Symphony Orchestra.) Wood, 
hovrever, quickly engaged other players and the 
orchestra soon acquired the peculiar sensitive- 
ness and perfection of ensemble which are 
characteristic of his methods of training and, 
incidentally, of continual performance under 
a permanent conductor. Orchestra and con- 
ductor have, in fact, been inseparable, except 
through occasional and unavoidable causes. At 
first the financial responsibilities of the or- 
chestra rested upon Newman ; in 1902 they 
were undertaken by a sjmdicate, with Sir Edgar 
Speyer as head, and in 1915 were transferred 
to Messrs. (.’happell,i lessees of Queen’s Hall. 
The title of the orchestra was then changed 
to that it now bears, jiersoiinel, conductor and 
manager remaining as before. An important 
feature of the ostaWishment of the or(;hestra 
was that Wood insisted upon the introduction 
of the French pitch. The activities of the 
orchestra were extended by the Sunday after- 
noon orchestral concerts started at the Queen’s 
Hall in Oct. 1895, the first two scries of which 
were conducted by Randegger. (See Queen’s 
Hall.) It has taken part in some of the pro- 
vincial festivals, such as Norwich and Sheffield, 
and from time to time special series of concerts 
have been given in London, notably the London 
Festival of 1911. n. c. g. 

NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, see 
Royal Ai.beut Hall Orchestra. 

NEW YORK. The history of musical socie- 
ties in New York City does not extend back 
further than the middle of the 18th century. 
Until that period the social customs and tastes 
of the inhabitants of the town, and the char- 
acter of their entertainments, were swayed by 
the original settlers and their descendants. An 
excerpt from the writer’s monograph entitled 
The Philharmonic Society of New York states 
the case with sufficient comprehensiveness to 
serve present purposes, and is therefore quoted 
here : 

•The Dutch had brought little or no artistic 
sensibility with them, and their experiences from the 
time of their settlement of Manhattan Island till the 
final occupation of the town by the British were not 
of a kind calculated to develop a love for music. In 
Boclal, political and commercial affairs their influence 

1 Meisn. Chappell announced tbe Intention of abandoning tbt 
orcheatra in March ISSr 
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was much more widespread and enduring; but, 
having come from a country where music was sadly 
neglected, to another where life meant a struggle and 
where of necessity the commercial spirit swayed 
everything, the Dutch could not fairly be expected 
to give a very appreciable tinge to the art-tastes of 
the growing town. After New Amsterdam liad be- 
come New York, and was firmly settled in the posses- 
sion of Creat Britain, and English merchants and 
English soldiers had begun to work a change in the 
social life of the town, the things which embellish 
civilisation were speedily introduced and, very 
naturally, in their English types. All the musical 
impulses of a century ago came from England, though, 
after the cultivation of the serious forms of music 
had begun, German musicians were largely instru- 
mental in advancing them in New York as well as 
Boston and the other large cities of the sea-coast.* 

Amateur orchestras came into existence late 
in the 18th century. One of these, which gave 
its 4Stli anniversary concert in 1847, was called 
the Eutekpean. Before the end of the first 
quarter of the 19th century there were in 
existence, besides the Euterpean, a Phil- 
harmonic Society and the Concordia, clubs 
of singers and instrumentalists, the former 
English in its constitution, the latter pre- 
dominantly German, There was a profes- 
sional element in these organisations, and it 
was in significant degree the creator of the 
influence which in. 1842 crystallised in the 
present Philharmonic Society, which since then 
has been the most notable institution in the 
field of American instrumental music, and with 
whc>so foundation the professional record may 
])e ^aid to begin. It is the only concert 
organisation in New York whoso history ex- 
tends hack to the middle of the 19th century. 

The history of the choral societies using the 
vernacular, which preceded the present Ora- 
torio Society, extends back to the last decades 
of the 18th century, and seems to have begun 
in its larger phase — there wore Glee Unions like 
those of England at an earlier date— with 
movements looking to tlie betterment of church 
music after the shackles of the old psalmody 
had been cast off. William Tuckey, who had 
liceri a vicar-choral in Bristol, was brought 
from England in 1752 to be clerk of Trinity 
parish. He served in that office for four years 
from Jan. 1, 1753. At first his choir was com- 
posed of boys and girls from the Charity School, 
hut he succeeded in eliminating the female 
element soon after he entered upon his duties. 
After his departure from Trinity parish he 
continued to labour in other parishes and 
outside the church walls. He raised a sub- 
scription for which he taught ‘ladies and 
gentlemen’ a Te Dcum, evidently of his own 
(^imposition, which he ‘guaranteed’ to be 
‘ as good a piece of music as any of the common 
J'e Doums sung in any cathedral church in 
England.’ On Jan. 16, 1770, the same musician 
gave a concert for his own lienefit, at which he 
performed the overture and sixteen numbers of 
Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ A Handel and Haydn 
Society, Choral Society and Sacred Music 
Society all grew out of movements which had 


their inception in the Episcopal Church, and 
from 1825 on there was a continuous succession 
of singing-societies till the field was occupied 
by the organisations whose liistorics are told 
bel(3W. The Sacred Music Society, under the 
direction of Urcli Corelli Hill, one of the 
founders of the Philharmonic Society, per- 
formed Handel’s ‘Messiah’ in 1831 and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ in 1838. In 1844 Hill 
invited Spohr and Mendelssohn to visit New 
York for the purpose of conducting a festival 
after the English model. Nothing came of the 
enterprise at the time, but in Feb. 1847 a 
Mendelssohn Festival was held in Castle 
Garden, in which the Philharmonic Society, 
the German Liederkranz and the Concordia 
took part. 

The musical societies of New York are 
described below in the chronological order of 
their foundation. 

Philharmonic Society (1842). — The New 
York Philharmonic is the oldest orchestral 
body in continuous service in the United States 
devoted to the performance of instrumental 
music. It is also said to be the third oldest 
in the world, after the like-named societies of 
London and Vienna, and was formerly a 
communistic body of professional musicians, 
the profit-sharing members constituting a 
little less than two-thirds of the performers at 
its concerts, who generally numbered from 
90-1 10. Among the honorary members of the 
Society since its foundation have been Vieux- 
tomps, the first one, elected in 1843 ; Spohr, 
Mendclssc^hn, Jenny Lind, Sontag, Alboni, 
William Vincent Wallace, Thalbcrg, Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa, Franz Liszt, Richard Wagner, 
Joachim Riiff, Anton Rubinstein and Dvorak. 

The history of the Society had its beginning 
at a meeting of professional musicians called 
by Urcli Corelli Hill (an American musician, 
violinist and conductor, pui)il of Spohr in 
Cassel), held on Apr. 2, 1842. The impulse to 
organise such a Society seems to have come 
from the artistic success achieved at a ‘ Musical 
Solemnity’ given in June 1839, in honour of 
the memory of Daniel Schlesinger, one of the 
first thoroughly trained musicians to make his 
home in Now York. The most prominent 
musicians in the city were present at this meet- 
ing and the meetings which followed, at which 
the organisation of the Society was perfected. 
Among them were Hill ; A. P. Heinrich, an 
eccentric Bohemian composer who presided at 
the first meeting, but took no further interest 
in the affair ; Charles E. Horn (q. v .) ; William 
Vincent Wallace, who was a member during the 
first two years; Alfred Boucher, a connexion 
of Alexandre Joan Boucher (g.v .) ; Dr. Edward 
Hodges, an English Cathedral musician, 
afterwards organist of Trinity Church ; H. C. 
Timm and William Scharfenborg, pianists of 
German birth and training ; George Loder, a 
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member of the English family of musicians of 
that name; and D, G. Etienne, a French 
pianist who could play the horn when required. 
To Loder, who was connected with the Society 
throughout the first decade, fell the honour of 
conducting the first performance in the United 
States of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony at a 
concert of the Society on May 20, 1846. Three 
concerts were given in the first season (1842- 
1843) , and the first programme is such excellent 
testimony to the seriousness of the founders* 
aims that it deserves publication here. 

Firtt Ooneert. Dee. 7, 1842 — Symphony No. 5, In C minor, Beot- 
boven (conducted by U. C. HIU) ; Scena from * Oberon,* Weber 
(Madame Otto) ; Quintet In D minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
yioloncello and double-bass, Hummel (Messrs. Bchaifenberg, HUl, 
Derwort, Boucher and Rosier) ; Overture ‘ Oberon,* Weber (con- 
ducted by Mr. Etienne) ; Duet from * Armida,' Rossini (Madame 
Otto and Mr. C. £. Horn) ; Scena from * FidcUo,* Beethoven (Mr. 
C. E. Horn) ; Aria Bravura from ‘ The Seraglio,* Mozart (Madame 
Otto) ; New Overture in D, Kalliwoda (conducted by Mr. Tinun). 
The orchestra during the vocal music was directed by H. C. Timm. 

For the next sixteen years four regular con- 
certs wore given each season, then for ten years 
five. In the 27th season the number was in- 
creased to six, and this remained the rale until 
the 56th season, when the number was in- 
creased to eight. Out of a custom of admitting 
amateurs to the rehearsals of the Society, which 
was inaugurated in the second season, there 
grew the so-called public rehearsals, which for 
several decades differed in nothing but name 
and the time of performance from the regular 
concerts. In 1906 the title ‘public rehearsals’ 
was abandoned for ‘ Afternoon Concerts. ’ This 
explains the statement, heretofore made, that 
the Society for some years gave sixteen sub- 
scription concerts annually. It was the custom 
during the early years of the Society, when the 
president was a professional musician and 
necessarily a member of the Society, to leave 
the conducting of the concerts in his hands, 
though for a number of years that official found 
it expedient to share the duty with the leading 
members of the Society, especially such as were 
at the head of singing and other musical 
societies. Thus in the 1st season, though 
only three concerts were given, five members 
officiated at the conductor’s desk, viz. : U. C. 
Hill, H. C. Timm, W. Alpers, Alfred Boucher 
and George Loder. D. G. Etienne aided Hill, 
Loder and Alpers in the 2nd season. Two 
new men, one of whom was destined to play an 
important role in the history of the Society, 
appeared in the 7th season. They were 
Theodore Eisfeld, who came from Europe with 
experience gained in conducting concerts in 
Paris and elsewhere ; and Max Maretzek, whose 
real activities belonged in the field of opera. 
In Eisfeld’s second season the directors changed 
their policy and elected Eisfeld sole director for 
the season. In 1854 Carl Bergmann was 
associated with him and H*. C. Timm, who was 
then president, and thereafter for ten years, 
save thel5th and 16th seasons conducted solely 
by Eisfeld and the 14th and 17th conducted by 
Bergmann, these two men conducted alter- 


nately. Bergmann was sole conductor from 
1865-76. Then came an interregnum of three 
years with Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Theodore 
Thomas and Adolph Neuendorff as conductors. 
Thomas was conductor for the next twelve 
years, Anton Seidl for the next seven (holding 
the position at the time of his death on Mar. 
28, 1898), and Emil Paur for four. Under the 
artistic administration of Thomas and Seidl 
the Society grew steadily in prosperity and 
reached its zenith. A falling off in popular 
interest during the Paur regime and the one 
season, the 61st, in which Walter Damrosch 
was conductor, led to the adoption of the 
custom, which had gained a foothold in some of 
the European capitals, of engaging a different 
conductor for each concert, instead of one for 
the entire season. These ‘guests’ in the 62nd 
season were Edouard Colonne of Paris, Gustav 
F. Kogel of Frankfort, Henry J. Wood of 
London, Victor Herbert of Pittsburgh, Felix 
W’^eingartner of Munich and Richard Strauss 
of Berlin. In the 63rd season the conductors 
were Gustav F. Kogel, Edouard Colonne, 
Wassili Safonov of Moscow, Felix Weingartner 
and Karl Panzner of Bremen ; Theodore 
Thomas, who had also accepted the invitation 
of the directors, died before the concert which 
he was to conduct, and Kogel was called back 
from Frankfort to take his place. In the 64th 
season the Society’s invitation was accepted 
by Willem Mengelberg of Amsterdam, Victor 
Herbert, Max Fiedler of Hamburg, M. Safonov, 
Dr. Ernest Kunwald of Frankfort and Fritz 
Steinback of Cologne. At the end of this 
season an engagement was made with Safonov 
as solo conductor for three years. To carry 
out these new policies a number of public- 
spirited citizens placed a considerable fund at 
the service of the Society. 

Later Philharmonic conductors were ; 1909- 
1911, Gustav Mahler; 1911-23, Josef Stran- 
sky ; 1921 and half-seasons thereafter, Willem 
Mengelberg ; also occasional conductors, includ- 
ing Artur Bodanzky (1921-22), Henry Hadley 
(1920-25, for American programmes), Willem 
Van Hoogstraten (associate, 1923-25), Ernest 
Schelling (a series of children’s concerts, begun 
1924-25), Igor Stravinsky (guest, 1925), Arturo 
Toscanini (guest, 1926), and as Mengelberg’s 
associate for half-seasons, Wilhelm Furt- 
waengler (1925 and after). The Philharmonic 
absorbed the National Symphony (active, 
1919-1921) and the City Symphony (1921-23). 
It took over the Stadium Summer Concerts 
(started by Arnold Volpe, 1917) and the 
American Orchestral Society (founded 1921 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman and continued under 
Philharmonic auspices). A bequest of Joseph 
Pulitzer (1912) provided $500,000 endowment, 
later said to be doubled; a building fund of 
$110,000 was subscribed in the 75th jubilee 
year (1917) ; and the Society’s finances were 
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subsequently guaranteed by a Board of 
Directors headed by Clarence H. Mackay. 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States, was elected an Honorary Associate, 
Mar. 16, 1924. 

(For a history of the Society see The Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, a memorial by 
Henry Edward Krehbiel published on the 
occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
founding of the Societ 3 ', Apr. 1892, London, 
Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

The Deutscher Liederkranz (1847) is 
perhaps the most striking representative in the 
United States of the musical club developed 
on the German lines which combine the cul- 
tivation of music with good fellowship, social 
and domestic enjoyments. Naturally the task 
grows more difficult as the original immigrants 
die and the younger generation, born and 
educated in the country, take their places. 

When the first steps to organise the Lioder- 
kranz were taken in the fall of 1846 the German 
population in New York was small, but already 
boasted a singing-society called the Gesang- 
verein der Social-Reformer, a name which be- 
tra 3 ’’s its bond of union to have been as much 
political as artistic. Those who responded to 
the call numbered 150, but this number was 
cut down to 25 when it was proposed to assess 
would-be members twenty-five cents each. 
Nevertheless an organisation vras effected on 
Jan. 9, 1847, the name Deutscher Liederkranz 
agreed on and Dr. Hermann E. Ludwig elected 
president. A musician named Krauskopf was 
elected conductor. Rehearsals were begun in 
the Shakespeare Hotel, and the first concert 
was given in the Apollo R )oins, then the 
fashionable concert-hall of tlu^ city, on May 
17, 1847. The chorus numbered about 100. 
Julius Hecht succeeded as conductor on Aug. 20 
of the same year. The Liederkranz partici- 
pated in the concerts of Jenny Lind, Thalberg, 
the Mendelssohn Festival of 1848 (which was 
attended by an audience of 8000), William 
Vincent Wallace and the Philharmonic Society. 
In Feb. 1849 Hecht resigned, and was succeeded 
by Wilhelm Miiller, who had been a conductor 
in Brunswick. He lasted less than a year and 
one Weishoit, whose tenure of office was no 
longer, was elected. Then Agriol Paur was 
elected conductor in May 1850, and remained 
in active duty till he retired as honorary con- 
ductor with salary in 1884. Two years before 
Theodore Thomas {q^r.) had been elected to 
perform the duties which were become too 
onerous for Paur, and at various times during 
the next two years, Edward Heimendahl and 
Arthur Mees were frequently called in to assist 
Thomas, who was unable to devote himself to 
the work of training the singers. He declin- 
ing a re-election, in 1884 Reinhold L. Herman 
was elected and served five years. Heinrich 
Zoellner was called to the post from Cologne. 


and remained in offic^e from 1890-98. From 
1898-1903 the conductor was Dr. Paul Klengel, 
who came from Leipzig, and he was succeeded 
by Arthur Claassen. The club was active 
during its early years in manifesting sympathy 
with the revolutionists in Germany, and the 
influx of political refugees in 1849 resulted in 
a strengthening of its membership. Internal 
dissensions resulted in a defection in the 
membership and the organisation of the 
M.annergesangverein Arion in 1854. 

The Mannergesangverein Arion (1854- 
1918), as compared with the Liederkranz, had 
a larger devotion to characteristically German 
things and German methods, and a slightly 
larger proportion of active members. It also 
adhered to its original mission as a promoter of 
songs for men’s voices, and never cultivated 
music for mixed voices, or founded a women’s 
choir. In the summer of 1892 sixty singers 
were sent by the Society to make a tour of 
the principal cities of Germany under the direc- 
tion of Frank van der Stucken, and made a 
profound impression by the excellence of their 
performances. In Jan. 1854 fourteen mem- 
bers of the Liederkranz, disagreeing violently 
with the majority of that Society, seceded and 
organised a club to which they gave the name 
Mannergesangverein Arion. Within a week 
thej^ gave a concert in the Apollo Rooms. The 
first conductor 'syas a musician named Meyer- 
hofer, who was succeeded by Carl Bergmann 
{q.v.). Bergmann remained in the position, 
barring a short interregnum in 1802, till 1870. 
Other conductors for short terms were Carl 
Anschutz, F. L. Ritter, V. Hartmann and H. 
Grenier. In 1871 Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
{q.v.) was brought from Breslau, and ho re- 
mained conductor until 1884, when he made 
way for Frank van der Stucken {q.v.), who 
was succeeded in the fall of 1895 by Julius 
Lorenz, and 1913-18, Carl Hahn. In addition 
to the customary music for men’s voices, the 
Arion, from the beginning of its career, culti- 
vated operettas. In 1855 a work of this kind, 
composed by Carl Bergmann and called ‘ Mord- 
grundbruck,’ was performed, and a year later 
‘Der Gang zum Eisenhammer’ by the same 
composer. Amusing little works in the same 
style, which do not call for female voices, were 
given at long intervals of time, but only for the 
diversion of the members and their families. 
The choruses in the first Wagner opera ever 
performed in America were sung by the active 
members of the Mannergesangverein Arion. 
This was ‘Tannhauser,’ produced under the 
direction of Carl Bergmann at the Stadt 
Theatre in the Bowery on Aug. 27, 1869. In 
1869 the Society gave a public performance of 
‘Der Freischiitz.’ In 1918 the Liederkranz 
and Arion were reunited, following the vicis- 
situdes of the various German-American soci- 
eties during the war of 1914-18. 
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Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, in- 
corporated 1857, had for its declared object 
‘the advancement of music in the city of 
Brooklyn, by procuring the public performance 
of the best works in this department of art.’ 
Beginning in the autumn of 1857, five or more 
concerts were given in each season, that at the 
close of the 21st season, May 10, 1879, being 
the 108th — each preceded by three public 
rehearsals. During the first five seasons the 
concerts were given at the Brooklyn Athenaeum. 
After 1862 the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
was made use of. The orchestral conductors 
have been — Theodore Eisfeld, 1857-62 ; Theo- 
dore Thomas, part of 1862 ; Eisfeld again, 
until the election of Carl Bergmann, Sept. 5, 
1865 ; Thomas, re-elected Sept. 4, 1866 ; 
Bergmann again, 1870-73 ; succeeded May 26, 
1873, by Thomas, who retained the position 
until his departure for Chicago, assisted by 
William G. Dietrich, who had charge of the 
orchestra at the first two rehearsals of each 
concert. The concerts were always of a high 
order ; the orchestra large and composed of the 
best musicians procurable. Important works 
were produced for the first time in America, 
including several by native composers. Large 
choral works occasionally figured on the Soci- 
ety’s programmes. 

What was formerly the city of Brookljm, 
N.Y., is now a borough of the American me- 
tropolis. Nevertheless the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety retains the corporate name by which it has 
been known since 1857. Theodore Thomas, 
with his orchestra, gave its concerts from 187.3- 
1891. On his departure for Chicago an ar- 
rangement was made by which the concerts 
(five annually, by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and later by the New York Symphony 
also) were continued under the joint auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society and the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. After the destruction of the 
Academy of Music, Nov. 29, 1903, the concerts 
were transferred to the Baptist Temple until 
the rebuilding of the Academy on another site. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club (1866), 
organised on May 21, 1866, and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York on 
Oct. 21, 1876, cultivates unaccompanied part- 
songs, and its active membership is composed 
almost wholly of professional singers. In the 
formative period of the club’s history, meetings 
having been held in the winter of 1865-66, 
rehearsals were conducted by a Mr. Schripf 
and Mr. Albites. In 1867, however, Joseph 
Mosenthal was elected conductor, and such he 
remained till his death, which came to him 
suddenly in one of the club’s rooms in 1896. 
Mosenthal, a native of Cassel, was a violinist, 
pupil of Spohr, and for many years one of the 
leading church musicians of New York. The 
season of 1896 was filled out by Arthur Wood- 
niff, one of the active mem^rs, whereupon 


Edward A. MacDowell (q.v.) was elected, 
serving till May 1898, being succeeded by 
Arthur Mees, who, in 1904, gave way to Frank 
Damrosch (q.v.); 1909, Clarence Dickinson; 
and 1919, Nelson P. Coffin. Mosenthal wrote 
a number of songs for the club, among the best 
known of which are ‘The Sailors’ Song,’ 
‘Music of the Sea,’ ‘Blest Pair of Sirens,’ 
‘ Thanatopsis.’ Reinhold L. Herman wrote for 
it ‘Song of the Seasons,’ and W. W. Gilchrist 
‘Ode to the Sun,’ ‘Autumn Day’ and ‘Dream- 
ing Forever.’ 

Oratorio Society (1873). — When Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch came to New York in 1871 
to assume the conductorship of the Miinner- 
gesangverein Arion he had been for fourteen 
years conductor of singing-societies as well as 
the Symphony Orchestra in Breslau. In the 
spring of 1873 he invited a number of sin gens 
to his house, and submitted a proposition to 
form a singing-society of mixed voices whi(!h 
should consistently cultivate the higher forms' 
of the art. The singers decided to make a 
beginning. True to its traditions, which show 
that choral music in New York had its begin- 
nings within its walls, Trinity parish gave the 
new choir the use of Trinity Chapel as a meet- 
ing-place. Fifteen or eighteen persons attended 
the first rehearsal. Summer interrupted the 
meetings, and after the customary vacation it 
was thought wise to change the study room to 
a ware-room of the Knabe firm of pianoforte 
manufacturers. There, too, the first concert of 
the infant Society was held on Dec. 3, 1873. 
Neither Dr. Damrosch nor the officers, at the 
head of whom stood Prof. F. A. P. Barnard, 
president of Columbia College, thought it ad- 
visable to ask pu))lic support for the concert. 
The programme embra{‘ed a chorale by Bach, 
Mozart’s ‘Ave Verum,’ the motet ‘Adoramus 
Te,’ by Palestrina, a partsong by Mendehssohn, 
and some of the airs and choruses from Handel’s 
‘Samson.’ The choir numbered between fifty 
and sixty, and the artistic success attained was 
encouraging. Thus was the Oratorio Society 
launched, which soon assumed the task of 
maintaining the oratorio in New York. A 
public hall was hired for the second concert on 
Feb. 26, 1874, at which the programme was 
still of a miscellaneous character, comprising 
again a chorale by Bach, Orlando Lasso’s ‘And 
the Angel,’ Michael Haydn’s ‘Tenebrae factae 
sunt,’ Handel’s ‘Zadok, the Priest.’ At the 
third concert, on May 12, 1874, the Society 
entered upon its mission. It, and public 
interest in it, had grown apace, and it was 
found possible to perform an entire oratorio 
with orchestral accompaniment. Naturally tnc 
work was ‘Samson.’ The prospectus issued 
at the outset stated the purpose of the new 
Society to be the cultivation ‘of the highest 
stylo of sacred and secular music,’ and though' 
the oratorio was admitted to be the objective 
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point, yet the compositions of masters like 
Lotti, Anerio, Palestrina, Lasso, Purcell and 
Bach were admitted to be within the purview 
of its activities. The third concert was held in 
Steinway Hall, then the best and most Tashion- 
able concert-room in the city. On Christmas 
night, 1874, the Oratorio Society took from the 
palsied hands of the Harmonic Society, which 
went out of existence, the pious duty of an 
annual performance of the ‘Messiah,’ a duty 
which it has performed ever since, and which, 
indeed, has enabled it to continue its ministra- 
tions. The Harmonic Society had performed 
Handel’s sacred oratorio annually in the 
Christmastide ever since its organisation in 
1850. Since its organisation the Oratorio 
Society, numbering on an average 400 singers, 
has given three or four concerts annually, first 
at Steinway Hall, then the Academy of Music, 
Metropolitan Opera House and Carnegie Hall. 
Dr. Damrosch was conductor from the begin- 
ning down to his death in Feb. 1885. He was 
succeeded by his son, Walter Damrosch 
(q.v.), who served until the season 1898--99, 
when he in turn yielded to his brother, Frank 
Damrosch (q.v.). Other conductors were Sir 
Edward Elgar, 1904, a guest; 1912, Louis 
Koernmenich ; 1917, Walter Damrosch again; 
and 1921, Albert Stoessel. Following is a list 
of the less familiar works performed by the 
Oratorio Society : 

L. DomroBcb, * Ruth and Naomi,' 1876 ; Liszt, 'Chrlstus * (first 
part), lH7ti ; nralium, ' A Uerman Requiem * (first time iu America), 
1H77: Kiel, ‘ChrlsttM’ (first time In America), 1879; Bach, 
'St, Matthew rasaion,' 1880; IJandcI, ‘ L' Allegro, il Pensleroso 
ed 11 Moderate, ’ 1881 ; Rubinaicin, ‘The Tower of Babel,’ 1881 ; 
L. Damrosch, ' Sulainilh ' (first performance), 1882 ; Berlioz, 
‘Grand Messe des Moris,* IHfe'j; I'oweu, 'St. Ursula,’ 1883; 
Wagner, ' Parsifal ' (a« an oratorio), 188G ; Eduard Grell, Mass a 
eappella, 1889; Brahms, ’ I'oinincmoratlve Sentences,’ 1890; 
Baint-SaCns, * Samson and Delilah,’ 1892 ; Tlncl, ' Bt. Francis * 
(first time in America), 1S0,T ; Dvofak, ' P.salra exlix.,’ 1895 ; Verdi, 
* Manzoni Requiem,’ 189(5; Ooimod, ‘The Redemption,' 1897; 
Parker, ‘St. Clirlstopher,’ 1898, Goetz, ‘ 13Tth Psalm,' 1898; 
Walter Damrosch, ‘Manilla Te I>eum ’ (first time), 1898; Bach, 
Mass In B minor, 1900 ; Dvofiik, ' Requiem,’ 1901 ; Elgar, * Dream 
of Geronthw,’ 1903 ; Elgar, ‘ The Apostles ' (first time m America), 
1904 ; Richard Btrauss, ’ Taillefer ‘ (first time in America), 1905 ; 
Dvofik, ‘ Htnbat Muter,’ 19(15; Beethoven, Mass in D, 1905. Two 
poimlar novelties In later years were ‘ The Children’s 

Crusade,' and Wolf-Ferrari’s ' liU Vita Nuova,' after Dante. 

The New York Symphony Society (1878). 
— This organisation is a successor, dc jure if hot 
de facto, of a Society of like name, which was 
founded in 1878 by Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 
During the early years of its existence the Now 
York Symphony Society maintained an exceed- 
ingly active competition with the orchestra of 
Theodore Thomas, and the rivalry of the 
organisations had much to do with familiar- 
ising the New York public with the works of 
the German, French and Russian composers 
as fast as they were published, and oven before, 
since Damrosch an(i Thomas were both in the 
habit of securing manuscript copies of their 
compositions from the leading authors of 
Europe. After the death of Dr. Damrosch in 
1885 his son Walter succeeded to the con- 
ductorahip of the Society, and has remained 
its administrative as well as artistic head ever 
81 nee. The Society has passed through many 


vicissitudes, and has several times appeared to 
bo moribund, only to be awakened to renewed 
life by its energetic and indefatigable con- 
ductor. The concerts were permitted to lapse 
in 1899, when Damrosch devoted a year to 
composition ; again when he travelled with his 
own opera company, and still again when he 
became conductor for a season (1902-03) of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Retiring 
from that post Damrosch organised what for 
four years was called the New York Syinjihony 
Orchestra, on a co-operative basis, profit and 
loss being shared by the members of the 
organisation and a committee of guarantors. 

The plan proved to be unsatisfactory, and 
in the spring of 1907 the guarantors called 
the old Symphony Society back to life, and re- 
solved to proceed under the old style and in the 
old manner, paying the players weekly wages 
throughout the season, and assuming all finan- 
cial responsibilities. At the same time it was 
determined to increase the number of concerts 
in New York City to twenty-eight, half of thorn 
to be given on Sunday afternoons. In the 
season 1905-06 Felix Weingartner alternated 
with Damrosch in conducting concerts in New 
York and other cities. This orchestra was 
among the first to make tours to many cities 
and towns in the United States. It also 
remained intact during the summer months, 
and provided music for large and fashionable 
resorts near Philadelphia and Chicago. 

More recent guest conductors of the Sym- 
phony Society, both at ./Eolian and LJarnegie 
Hall, have been Vincent dTndy and, since the 
war, Albert Coates, Vladimir Golsohmann, 
Bruno Walter and Otto Klemperer. The 
financing of the Society, which like other 
American orchestras faced an annual deficit of 
upwards of $100,000, was guaranteed in 1914 
and yearly thereafter by Harry Harkness 
Flagler. In 1920 Mr. Flagler sent the orchestra 
to Europe at a cost of $250,000. The Sunday 
concerts were moved in 1925 to the new Mecca 
Temple, near Carnegie Hall. 

Apollo Club (Btjrough of Brooklyn) (1S78). 
— A glee club devoted chiefly to the perform- 
ance of partsongs for men’s voices. The club is 
the outgrowth of a mooting of fifteen gentle- 
men, chiefly church singers, held on Nov. 1, 
1877. Membership was later fixed at 80 voices 
and associates at 250. Three concerts have 
been given every season since, and have been 
attended by the elite of Brooklyn society. 
Dudley Buck (q,v.) was conductor until 1903 ; 
he was succeeded by John Hyatt Brewer. Of 
Buck’s many compositions the following were 
written for the Apollo Club and first brought 
forward at its concerts: ‘The Voyage of 
Columbus,’ ‘The Bugle Song,’ ‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride,’ ‘The Nun of Nidaros,’ ‘Twilight,’ ‘King 
Olaf’s Christmas’ and ‘Chorus of Spirits 
and the Hours’ from Shelley’s ‘ PromethepaJ 
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Church Choral Society. — Early in Feb. 
1889 a number of gentlemen met in the Rec- 
tory of St. Bartholomew’s Church for the pur- 
pose of discussing a plan formulated by Richard 
Henry Warren, organist of the church, looking 
to the production of the larger forms of ecclesi- 
astical music within the walls of metropolitan 
churches and under conditions calculated to 
enhance their dignity and solemnity. Gounod’s 
‘Mors et Vita’ was presented (for the first 
time in New York) in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church on Apr. 25, in the presence of a large 
congregation that had responded to the invita- 
tions. The function was treated as strictly 
religious. At a meeting held in the rooms of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church on Doc. 16, 1889, 
the Church Choral Society was organised, the 
officers chosen being J. Pierpont Morgan, 
president ; the Right Rev. H. C. Potter, Bishop 
of New York, and the Rev. E. Winchester 
Donald, vice-presidents; Henry W. Hayden, 
secretary; John Murray Mitchell, treasurer; 
and Richard Henry Warren, musical director. 
The Society’s services were continued uninter- 
ruptedly for seven years, with a tentative 
resumption in 1903. In its first epoch the 
Church Choral Society performed, besides other 
works, 

Dvof4k'8 Requiem Maas (first tfane In America). Musa In I) (first 
time in America) ; Liszt's Thirteeatb Psalm (first time in New 
York) : George W. Chadwick's ‘ Phoenix expirans ' (first time la 
Hew York) i Mackenzie’s * Venl, Creator Bpiritus ' (first time in 
America) ; Horatio W. Parker’s * Hora Novisslma ' (fitit time) ; 
Harry Rowe Shelley’s ’ Vexiila Regia ’ (first time). 

In the second epoch ; 

Colerldge-Taylor's ‘The Atonement' (first time In America); 
Elgar’s ‘ Light ol Life,’ ' Te Deum ’ and * Benedictua * (first time 
In America). 

The Manuscript Society was founded in 
Aug. 1889, reorganised in 1899 as the Society 
of American Musicians and Composers, and 
again reorganised a year later for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of American com- 
posers. It had an enrolled membership of 
about 100 in 1906, when, after many futile 
efforts to enlist the general public in its activi- 
ties, it was pursuing the policy of holding meet- 
ings for its members and invited guests at 
intervals of a month, for the purpose of hearing 
compositions by its members in the smaller 
forms. 

Since the war (1914-18) this Society has been 
followed by many new organisations. Chief 
among those active in 1925 was the Society 
roR Publication of American Music. 

The Brooklyn Institute’s department of 
music dates from 1891. Brooklyn is the second 
in importance of the boroughs constituting the 
city of New York. The Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences is the outgrowth of the 
Brooklyn Apprentices’ Library Association, 
which was incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State of New York on Nov. 20, 1824. A 
charter granted in 1843 widened the scope of the 
original association, and changed the name to 
the Brooklyn Institute. There was a still 


greater extension of the Institute activities in 
1888, and to the other artistic and scientific 
departments that of music was added in 
Nov. 1891, the first public function being a 
lecture on Chinese Music by H. E. Krchbiel. 
The membership of the department was 54 
originally, and Dudley Buck was the first 
president. Since then the membership has 
grown steadily. Musical knowledge is pro- 
moted by means of lectures and concerts, the 
largest functions being the concerts of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society (see above). 
For the maintenance of these concerts and un- 
specified concerts of chamber music the depart- 
ment has a fund of $10,000, received as a 
bequest under the will of Henry K. Sheldon, 
many years president of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society. From this latter Society, 
on the disbandment of its chorus, the depart- 
ment received a large number of vocal scores ; 
it has also received gifts of a collection of exotic 
instruments and scores from James A. H. Bell 
and others. In the new Academy of Music 
provision was made for lecture, class and 
concert-rooms for the uses of the department. 

People’s Choral Union and Singing- 
Classes were the fruits of a movement begun 
in the autumn of 1892 by Frank Damrosch to 
bring choral culture home to the wage-earning 
classes in the population of New York. It was 
the outcome of Settlement work and various 
civic and labour movements. Meetings were 
held in Settlement homes and Working Girls’ 
Clubs in the section of the city largely occupied 
by Polish and Russian Jews enjployed in cloth- 
ing manufactories. Elementary classes were 
at first formed to toacli singing and sight- 
reading, Damrosch beginning the work and 
gradually turning it over to assistants. After 
the first year the elementary classes, throe in 
number, were consolidated into one class for 
more advanced study, which met on Sunday 
afternoons in the hall of Cooper Union, one of 
the largest rooms in the city. A nominal fee 
of ten cents for each lesson was exacted, and 
the classes were self-supporting from the 
l)eginiiing. The study, beginning with the 
most elementary exercises, led up through 
simple rounds and partsongs to cantatas and 
oratorios. For several years, beginning 1897, 
the Choral Union gave an annual concert, with 
a chorus sometimes exceeding 1000 voices, at 
which such works as ‘Mc^ssiah,’ ‘Elijah,’ 
‘Samson,’ Schubert’s ‘Miriam’s Triumph,’ 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ ‘The Seasons,’ *St. Paul’ 
and Bruch’s ‘Cross of Fire’ were sung under 
the direction of Frank Damrosch, later suc- 
ceeded by Harry Barnhart. 

Musical Art Society, founded in 1894 for 
the cultivation of the works of Palestrina, 
Bach and a cappella music generally, consisted 
of a choir of some seventy professional singers 
whose performance exhibited the highest 
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standard. After a quarter century, this 
Society’s unique artistic activity ended in 1920. 
Its conductor, Frank Damrosch, was asked to 
uead the Institute of Musical Art. (See below.) 

American Guild of Organists.— The work 
of the Guild, established 1896, has broadened 
and been reinforced by the National Associa- 
tion OF Organists (1908) and the Society op 
Theatre Organists (1919), the last-named 
formed by i>rofessionals in the largo moving 
picture theatres. In certain festivals of organ 
music, such as the free recitals at Wanamakcr’s, 
New York, members of all throe organisations 
take part. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts of 
New York. — For the purpose of giving children 
and young people an o})portunity not only to 
hear standard symphonic works, but also to 
become familiar with their structure and con- 
tents, J^’rank Damrosch organised an annual 
series of concerts under the above title in 1898. 
Appreciation of tho compositions is helped by 
explanatory remarks made by the conductor, in 
which tho forms are briefly analysed and the 
poetic contents suggested, themes and phrases 
being played in illustration by the orchestra. 
The orchestra lias full symphonic dimensions, 
that of the New York Symphony Society being 
employed and solo artists are frequently en- 
gaged. Expenses wore not always covered, 
though for years all the scats in Carnegie Hall 
have been subscjribed for, and the resulting 
deficits were first met by private subscription 
of public-spirited music-lovers. 

On Dr. Frank Damrosch’s retirement as con- 
ductor, the Symphony Society, under Walter 
Damrosch, took over the Young People’s 
CV)nc(’rts, adding another series of concerts for 
children. Those last were held on Saturday 
mornings at HOolian and later at C-arnegie 
Hall, whore both series sold out annually in 
advance of the st'.ason and were widely copied 
by orchestras in other cities and abroad. 

People’s Symphony Concerts of New 
Fork. — Under this title a serie.s of concerts 
was annually given by an orchestra of excellent 
proportions and artistic character, and w'ith 
programmes of a high class, for which there 
was little more than a nominal charge for 
admission, the prices varying from ten cents 
to fifty. Tho concerts were given in pairs, first 
in the large hall of Cooper Union, situated in 
the densely populated district known as tho 
East Side ; then in Carnegie Hall, the home of 
all the fashionable concerts, the purpose being 
to roach all classes of the people whose tastes 
the concerts were designed to educate. Under 
the title ‘ The People’s Symphony Concerts ’ 
auxiliary chamber concerts were also given by 
local combinations of players. All the con- 
certs, which were called into being by Franz 
Xavier Arens in 1902 and directed by him until 
his removal to Calif oniia> wore given under the 


auspices of an organisation incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, and were 
maintained largely by tho contributions of 
philanthropic persons interested in musical 
culture. These contributions ranged from 
$2500, which sum entitled the donor to be a 
founder, to a dollar a year. Receipts and 
expenses were about $12,000 a year, and at the 
end of 1905 the organisation had a permanently 
invested fund of the same amount. 

Annie Louise Cary, the American opera 
singer, left a bequest of $50,000 to the People’s 
Symphony Concerts in 1921. With this fund 
the founder’s son, Egbert L. Arens, continued 
the chamber-music concerts in a municipal hall 
at Washington Irving High School, in Irving 
Place, wfliere loading chamber organisations 
played in turn at a nominal charge to several 
thousand hearers. 

H. E. K. ; rev. with addns. w. b. o. ; 
incorp. material from F. H. j. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra (1904-18), 
organised under Modest Altschuler’s direction, 
and until the war (1914-18) receiving a small 
annual subsidy from the Russian Ministry of 
Education. It gave new works by Rachmani- 
nov, Rimsky - Korsakov, Scriabin, Liadov, 
Ippoiitov-Ivanov and others ; assisted at 
American debuts of Rachmaninov, Scriabin, 
Lhevinne and Elman, and in festivals on tour. 

ScHOLA Cantohum (founded 1912), originally 
tho women’s chorus of the MacDowell Club, 
recruited to a large mixed choir under the able 
direction of Kurt Schindler. In addition to 
Latin and medieval masters, the Schola’s pro- 
grammes were enriched by folk-songs and 
modern art-songs of Russia and Finland, old 
French and English caiols, and especially by 
Schindler's gatherings from Spain. 

Friends of Music (founded 1913) was begun 
as a private Sunday afternoon assembly, and 
became influential in producing rare or un- 
known works with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra under Artur Bodanzky and the 
Friends of Music Chorus under Stephen Towns- 
end. It has produced many Bach cantatas. 
Pfitzner’s ‘Von deutschor Socle,’ Mahler’s ‘ Jjied 
von der Erdo ’ (1923, 1924), Purcell’s ‘ Dido and 
.(Eneas ' and (1925) Honegger’s ‘ Le Roi David.’ 

New York Chamber Music Society was 
founded in 1914 by Carolyn Beebe, pianist, with 
a dozen men from the string and wind players 
in local orchestras. In 1925 there were nearly 
forty groups of chamber musicians, cither 
resident or annual visitors to the concert 
platforms of Now York. 

People’s Chorus of New York (founded 
1916) was organised by Lorenzo Camiliori, and 
taking part in patriotic occasions during the 
war, became a permanent enterprise of popular 
education and participation in music, Uke its 
predecessor, tho People’s Choral Union. 

Beethoven Association (founded 1919), 
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was formed by volunteer artists under the 
presidency of Harold Bauer, for performance of 
rarely given chamber music of Beethoven. Its 
programmes were varied by songs of that 
master and soon extended to other classic com- 
posers. Proceeds were devoted to needy 
musicians and (1923) to the publication of 
Krehbiel’s translation of Thayer’s Life of 
Beethoven, 

Jttilliard Foundation (founded 1919), a be- 
quest nominally of $5,000,000, from Augustus 
D. Juilliard, which proved double that amount 
when received (1923) and was estimated 
later at $20,000,000, the largest sum ever 
given to music. The fund was incorporated 
(1920) under Dr. Eugene C. Noble and (1924) 
awarded its first 100 free scholarships under 
famous artist teachers. 

American Music Guild and International 
Composer’s Guild (founded 1921), and League 
OF Composers (founded 1923), three musically 
‘ radical ’ organisations arising through the 
spread of interest in modem music generally 
since the war (1914-18). The International 
produced (1923-24) Stravinsky’s ‘ Rcnard,* 
under Stokowski. The League in recent seasons 
gave Schonborg’s * Pierrot Lunaire * and 
Respighi’s ‘ Sette Canzone.’ 

State Symphony Orcdestra (founded 1923), 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York by union musicians who elected 
Josef Strarisky as their leader and Carroll 
Downes, a New York banker, as president. 
The orchestra gave fourteen concerts in its first 
season. Stransky, retiring in 1924, was suc- 
ceeded by Ignaz Waghalter as conductor, and 
(1925-26) Ernst von Dohnanyi and Alfredo 
Casella. 

American National Orchestra (founded 
1923), established imder the leadership of 
Howard Barlow, gave concerts of serious 
purpose and merit thrice yearly, bringing 
forward the more promising works of native 
composers. w. b. c. 

Educational 

The Institute of Musical Art (1904) is the 
principal Conservatoire of Music in New York. 
Founded in 1904 with an initial endowment of 
$500,000 by James Loeb, it was opened in the 
following year in an already existing building 
on Fifth Avenue and 12th Street, with Frank 
Damrosch as director. Subsequent endow- 
ments enabled the Institute to remove (1910) 
up town into a now building, 120 Clarmont 
Avenue, speciaUy designed and equipped for 
the purposes of a music school. There its work 
has been developed under the continued guid- 
ance of Frank Damrosch to the dimensions of 
a full training establishment in every branch of 
the art on the model of the loading music schools 
of Europe. There is a theatre for the study of 
opera, and special emphasis is laid on that 


branch, on orchestral piaymg and otherensemble 
work. Courses for the training of teachers aro 
scientifically planned. The num ber of students 
was originally fixed at about 600, bub this 
number has been exceeded. The institute is 
staffed by a faculty of over seventy leading 
musicians. A valuable library, to which 
students have access, is an important part of 
the Institute’s equipment. 

The Columbia University of New York 
provides courses in music under a professor with 
assistants. The practical side is attended to at 
Teachers’ College, while in the University itself 
lectures are given in history, form, theory and 
aesthetics of the art. Edward MacDowell was 
professor 1896-1904 ; he w'as succeeded by 
Cornelius Ryber, 1904-1919, who was followed 
in turn by Daniel Gregory Mason (q.v.). 

Music School Settlements, which had 
their origin in New York, aro a valuable feature 
of the educational life in many of the greater 
cities of the United States. The original settle* 
ment was that started in Now York in 1894 and 
housed at 51, 53 and 55 East 3rd Street. The 
object is to provide musical education in the 
poorer districts for children and young people 
largely drawn from the foreign immigrants. 
Many talented artists have been thus dis- 
covered, trained and produced. Along with 
the artistic side of the work goes the stxaal one 
of producing the sense of American citizenship 
among the rising generation of these classes. 
The work has been carried on in a highly 
efficient manner by several directors, Thomas 
Tapper (1907-09), David Marines (1910-15), 
Arthur Farwell (1915-19) and Melzar Chaffee. 
The number of pupils is about 1000 annually, 
and great attention is devoted to orchestral 
practice in a series of classes graduated accord- 
ing to ago and ability. (Information from The 
Annual Report of the Music School Settlement ; 
Amer. Supp.) c. 

NIBELUNGEN, see Ring des Nibelungen. 

NICCOLINl (Nioolini), Giuseppe {b. Pia 
cenza, Jan. 29, 1763 ; d. there, Dec. 18, 1842), 
studied at the Conservatoire 8. Onofrio, Naples, 
and under Giac. Insanguine. He was a prolific 
opera composer whose ‘ Trajano in Dacia ' 
carried off the palm in 1807 over Cimarosa’s 
‘ Horazi e Curiazi,’ but he was eventually over- 
shadowed by Rossini and devoted himself 
chiefly to the composition of church music. In 
1819 he became maestro di cappella of Piacenza 
Cathedral. A list of his operatic works, as also 
of his masses and other church compositions, 
appears in Q.-L. and FHis, e. v. d. s. 

NICHELMANN, Christoph (6. Treuen- 
brietzen, in Brandenburg, Aug. 13, 1717 ; 
d. Berlin, July 20, 1762), was pupil and first 
treble in the choir-school of 8t. Thomas, Leipzig, 
and thus enjoyed his first musical instruction 
from Sebastian Bach. Spitta says it was from 
Friedemann Bach that he had his lessons on the 
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niavier, although Friedemann can only have 
been a very young man at the time. Nichel- 
mann betook himself for a time to Hamburg, 
where he made the acquaintance of Matthcson 
and Telemann. Coming to Berlin in 1738 he 
continued his studies in counterpoint under 
Quanz, and in 1744, probably on the recom- 
mendation of Kmanuel Bach, was appointed 
second cembalist or harpsichord player to the 
Boyal Chapel, in which capacity his chief duty 
was to accompany the flute-playing of King 
Frederick the Croat. In 1756, for some reason 
or other, he was dismissed from the chapel, but 
continued to live in Berlin by giving private 
lessons, though always in straitened circum- 
stances, He was highly esteemed by his Berlin 
contemporaries as a composer of odes and works 
for clavier, and many of his works appeared in 
the various collections of clavier pieces and 
odes, such as the Musikalische Allerlei of 1760, 
and other similar works edited by F. W. Mar- 
purg. Twelve clavier sonatas, their style re- 
sembling that of Emanuel Bach, were published 
in two parts as op. 1 and op. 2 by Schmid of 
Nuremberg, and six of them reappeared in 
London. A large number of clavier concertos 
and other works, including a serenata, ‘ 11 
sogno di Scipione,’ performed at Berlin before 
the King in 1746, exist in MS. Nichclmann is 
also known as the author of a treatise on the 
nature of melody (Die Melodic nach ihrem 
WeseUy etc.) published in 1755, which provoked 
some controvt5rsy. The six sonatas forming 
Dp. 2, and other pieces, are reprinted in the 
* Tresor des pianisU^s.’ J. R. M. 

NICHOLL, Horace Wadham (6. Tipton, 
near Birmingham, Mar. 17, 1848 ; d. Now 
York, Mar. 10, 1922) (a descendant of the 
founder of Wadharn College, Oxford), was 
taught music by his father and Samuel Prince, 
was organist at Dudley, near Birmingham in 
1867-70, and at Stoke - on - Trent, 1868-70. 
While at the latter place he was persuaded to 
go to Pittsburg, where he became organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and afterwards at a Pres- 
byterian church. He lived in New York from 
1878 onwards, for two years as organist of St. 
Mark’s. As a composer ho united great con- 
trapuntal skill with a modern taste ; his organ 
pieces include twelve symphonic preludes and 
fugues, a symphonic poem called ‘ Life,’ in six 
movements, and works in various forms. 
Among his most imj)ortant compositions in 
other forms are a cycle of four oratorios (1880- 
1890), ‘ Adam,’ ‘ Abraham,’ ‘ Isaac,’ and 
‘ Jacob,’ all in MS. ; a setting of ‘ The Golden 
legend,’ a ‘ Cloister Scene ’ for choir and 
orchestra (op. 6) ; and a Mass in E flat, also 
published. Among his orcdiestral works are a 
suite, op. 3, symphonic fantasias, opp. 5 and 7 ; 
a symphony in G minor, ‘ The Nation’s Mourn- 
ing,’ op. 8 ; another in C, op. 12 ; symphonic 
poems, ‘ Tartarus,’ op. 11, and ‘ Hamlet,’ op. 


14, and a ‘ scherzo-fugue ’ for small orchestra, 
op. 15. Besides these there are numerous 
pianoforte pieces, songs, anthems, etc., and 
some chamber music and text-books. (Baker,) 

M. 

NICHOLLS, Agnes (6. Cheltenham, July 
14, 1877), a distinguished soprano singer. 

In 1894 she gained a scholarship at the 
R.C.M., and studied singing there six years 
under Visetti. During this period she made 
her debuts on the stage at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Nov. 20, 1895, as the heroine on the revival of 
Purcell’s ‘ Dido and ACnoas,’ and Dec. 11, 1896, 
as Anno Page, on the production in English of 
Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff.’ In 1897 she sang at the 
Gloucester Festival. As a student, she sang 
thrice before Queen Victoria, as Javotte at a 
private performance at Windsor of Delibes’s 
‘ Le Roi I’a dit,’ in the ‘ Hymn of Praise ’ on 
Jubilee Sunday, 1897, with Albani and Lloyd, 
and in 1899, the principal soprano music in 
‘ EUjah,’ on both these latter occasions at St. 
George’s Chapel, under Sir W. Parratt. On 
leaving the College she had further vocal in- 
struction from John Acton of Manchester. On 
May 14, 1901, she made her debut at Covent 
Garden as the Dewman in ‘ Hansel und Gretel,’ 
and was re-engaged there in 1904-08. She sang 
the parts of Sieghnde (‘ The Valkyrie ’) and 
Brunnhilde (‘ Siegfried ’) in the first production 
under Richter of ‘ The Ring ’ in English (Feb. 
1908). Her career in opera has been inter- 
mittent but was continued with distinction in 
Bcocham’s and Denhof’s companies, and in tho 
British National Opera Company, of which she 
was one of tho first directors. But it is as a 
concert and oratorio singer that she has estab- 
lished her highest reputation ; she has sung at 
all the principal festivals, the Richter concerts 
in London and Manchester, tho London festi- 
vals under Weingartner, tho Royal Choral 
Society, etc. The soprano parts of many of 
Parry’s choral works were written for her and 
the tenth book of his ‘ Enghsh Lyrics ’ (high 
soprano songs demanding that purity of tone 
and style for which she is famous) is dedicated 
to her. She sang the part of the Blessed Virgin 
in the first production of Elgar’s ‘ The King- 
dom,’ and it is among her most beautiful per- 
formances. She appeared at the Cincinnati 
Festival and at the Jubilee Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace in 1904. On July 15 of the 
same year she married Hamilton Harty (q.v.), 
A. c. ; addns. c. 

NICHOLSON, Charles (6. Liverpool, 1796 ; 
d, London, Mar. 26, 1837), son of a flute-player, 
became the most eminent of English flautists. 
After performing in the orchestras of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden he was engaged, about 
1823, as principal flute at the Opera, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, tho country festivals, etc. 
His playing was remarkable for purity and 
brilliance of tone ^nd neatness of execution. 
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and his admirable manner of performing an 
adagio. He published a flute preceptor and 
rm morons concertos, fantasias, solos and other 
pieces for his instrument, w. H. H. 

NICHOLSON, Richabd (d, 1639), English 
organist and composer. On Jan. 23, 1595, he 
became instructor of the choristers and prob- 
ably organist of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He resigned this post in the year of his death. 
He graduated Mus.B. Feb. 1596, and in 1626 
became the first University Professor of Music 
at Oxford under Dr. William Heyther’s founda- 
tion. One motet and 3 anthems by him, all 
for 5 voices, are in B.M. Add. MSS. 17,797. 
These are : 

* Cantate domino ’ ; ‘ Come, Holy Ghost* ; * O Lord, of frbom I 
do depend ' ; * O Lord, turue not away the face.* 

Two other anthems, also for 5 voices, ‘ O pray 
for the peace ’ and ‘ When Jesus sat at meat,’ 
are in Bodl. Mus. Sch. D 212-6. A pa van for 
5 viols by him is in R.C.M. 1145. Nicholson 
contributed a 5-part madrigal, ‘ Sing, Shepherds 
all,* to the ‘ Triumphes of Oriana ’ (1601). 
B.M. Add. MSS. 17,797 also contains 13 6-part 
madrigals, of which 9 are by Nicholson ; the 
remaining 4 are anonymous, but are probably 
his also. Nicholson’s most interesting composi- 
tion, however, is a setting of a dialogue ‘ Joane, 
quoth John,* apparently for 3 voices, the treble 
and bassus partbooks of which were once in 
the library of Carlisle Cathedral, but are now 
in the possession of J. W. Brown of Carlisle. 
The poem derived from some of the many 16th- 
century popular fragments based on the line 
‘ I cannot come every day to woo * treats of 
the wooing of Joane and John, and is in 11 
distinct sections. As, however, they all treat 
of the same subject and are set consecutively, 
the senes is claimed by J. W. Brown to be the 
first example of a ‘ song-cycle ’ which has come 
down to us (but see Thomas Ravenscroft). 
Some portions of this dialogue are in B.M. 
Add. MSS. 17,786-91 ; but here it is definitely 
put aown as for 5 voices. For further informa- 
tion about the cycle, and an account of 
how it came to be composed, see an article 
by J. W. Brown in the Cornhill Magazine, 
May 1920. J. M*. 

NICHOLSON, Sydney Hugo (6. Feb. 9, 
1876), organist of Westminster Abbey in suc- 
cession to Sir F. Bridge, was educated at Rugby 
and New College, Oxford. Ho studied under 
Parratt and Stanford at the R.C.M. , and also 
at Frankfort-on-Main under Ivan Knorr. He 
became acting organist of Carlisle Cathedral in 
1904 and was organist of Manchester Cathedral 
(1908-18). 

Nicholson came to the Abbey at a critical 
moment when after the war the traditions of 
the Abbey services, no less than the fabric, wore 
in need of restoration. He devoted himself to 
that work, has raised the choral performances 
to a high level, and has shown remarkable skill 


in organising the music of special functions held 
there. In particular he founded and conducts 
with success the Westminster Abbey Special 
Choir which gives from time to time perform- 
ances of oratorios, motets and anthems drawn 
from all the groat periods of church m\isic. As 
chairman of the Church Music Society (q.v,) 
he has headed a campaign for the improvement 
of the general level of church music throughout 
the country. He has done a considerable 
amount of composition which, however, has 
held a comparatively small place in a career 
devoted to executive and administrative work. 

o. 

NICOD^ , Jean Louis (6. Jerezig, near Posen, 
Aug. 12, 1853 ; d. Dresden, Oct. 6, 1919). His 
father, a skilful amateur violinist, pianist, con- 
ductor and composer, removed to Berlin in 
1856. Here the young Nicode was taught by 
his father and the organist Hartkiiss, until, in 
the beginning of 1869, he entered the Neue 
Akademie der Tonkunst, where he studied the 
piano under Kullak, harmony under Wiierst, 
counterpoint and composition under Kiel. 
When he loft the Akademie he was able to 
succeed well as a teacher in Berlin, and also to 
establish the Nicode Concerts, at which he 
proved himself to be a brilliant and attractive 
pianist. A concert tour through Galicia and 
Rournania with Mme. D6sirce Art6t increased 
his reputation so much that in 1878 ho was led 
to remove to Dresden in order to become a 
professor at the Royal Conservatorium, of 
w'hich Franz Wiillner was artistic director. 
Here ho remained until WuUner was ejected 
from his post as director of the Opera in 1885, 
when Nicode left the Conservatorium and be- 
came director of the Philharmonic Concerts. 
He held this post for three years, gaining groat 
success, but in 1888 he gave up his appoint- 
ment in order to devote himself entirely to com- 
position. However, in 1893 he again appeared 
as a conductor, and on the establishment of the 
Dresden ‘ Neustadt Chorgesangverein * ho was 
appointed director. 

As a pianist his style was full of warmth and 
artistic power ; and as a conductor he showed 
an artistic insight and a genial warmth of 
comprehension wliich led him to give inter- 
pretations full of breadth and humanity. 
Among the larger works for orchestra, ‘ Marie 
Stuart,’ ‘ Symphonic Variations,’ ‘ Dio Jagd 
nach dem Gliick,’ ‘ Das Mecr ’ and ‘ Gloria,* 
Nicode showed a steady advance in power of 
invention, construction, development and skill 
in orchestration. ‘ Marie Stuart * is a brilliant 
piece of character-painting. ‘ Die Jagd nach 
dem Gliick * is a ‘ Phantasiestiick * which, al- 
though practically a bravura piece, is not at all 
commonplace. In the ‘ Symphonic Variations ’ 
a beautiful theme is treated with unusual skill. 
It wafi in 1888 that Nicod6 produced his more 
important work ‘ Das Meer,* a symphony for 
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full orchestra, organ, male chorus and soli, 
the poem by Karl Wormann. Nicod6’s ‘ Gloria * 
(produced 1904) may be called a symphonic 
opera without voices, for it occupi(38 a whole 
evening in performance. Scored for a very 
large orchestra, oigan, harps, male chorus and 
boys’ solo, it is laid out in six movements, in 
which groat use is made of a number of Leit- 
motive, and ‘ quotations.’ His works are as 
follows : 


1. Six SonRs 1 
‘2. Hyniphony j 

3. Two Waltzes. 

4. Marie Stuart, S’^'mphonlc Poem (orchestra). 1881. 

6. Characteristic Polonaise, PF. solo. 

t). Andenken an Rrhutnatin. Six ‘ PliantaalcstQokc/ PF. solo. 

7. Misoellen. Four i)ieees (PF. duet). 

8. Aphurisnten. (i:i KlavierstUcke.) 

9. Two Charaef/crlstlr Tiieccs. (1. Ep minor, 2. O minor), PF. solo. 

10. Waltz Caprices. PF. duet. 

1 1 . I)ie JjiRd nach dein Cluck. Phantasies tflek (orchestra.) 1882. 

12. Two Stu<lies (1. in Cjt minor, 2. in minor). 

13. Uallenische Volkstan/c und T.iedcr (orchestra.) In two books. 

Arranged for on'hcslr.i fmm PF. solo. 

14. Romanze for violin and oichestra. 
l.'S. Three Stuips. 

KJ, Hchcr /,0 fanlastl(]ue. (PF. duet.) 1877. 

17. Suite for small orchestra. 'Fout movements.) 1892. 

18. Variations and FuRue, !)[» major. 1880, PF. solo. 

19. Sonata, F minoi , PK solo. 

20. J ubilJtuinamar.soh (orchestra) composed for the twenty-fifth 

amilversHrv of the ilcrhri Academs of Music. 1980. 

21. Three Mtudies (1. Ff minor, 2. F in;i]or. 3. D minor). PF. solo. 

22. Eiii Llebeslebeu (Ten Poems). PF. solo. 

23. Sonata for \ ioluncelht In U minor. 

24. FasohlURsbllder. Foui pieces (orebcatra). 

2f). Sonata for vlolouceno in (1 major, 1882. 

2(i. Kin Ballsoene (WalUer), PF. duet. 

27. Sytoi'honic Vaiutnms. 1883 (OreheHtra.) 

2**. Walt/es and Burlesques. PP'. aolo. 

20, ]‘lc lures from India. 188(5. 

30. Deiu Andenken an Aniarantha. Song Cvcle. 

31. l)H.s Meet, Symphonic Ode. 1889. (Orchentra, organ, male 

chorus.) 

32. Two jiieces for string orchestra. 2 obol, 2 horns. 

33. Krbarmi'n, JIvnm lor mez/.o-soprano and orchestra. 

34. Olorta (lOOt), m six movements. 

Worl s t -r rn I'c eh i •« lud:;.g ‘ Moipf-nwauderung im Ocblrgc,' 
‘ Na.-li S.miiciiunieig.tiig,' ‘ Retp.Kmi ' 

D. II. 

NICOLAI, Caul Otto Ehrenfried 
(/i. Kbnigsborg, Juno 9, 1810 ; d. May 11, 1849), 
omincut composer and conductor. 

His liome was unhappy, and his education 
neglected, except for the piano, which ho was 
well taught. At 1(5 ho ran away, but found a 
protoetor in Juslizrat AdU)r of Stargard, who 
assisbul him in his studies, and in 1827 sent him 
to Berlin, where ho took lessons from Zedtor and 
Klein. In 1833 the Chevalier do Bunsen sent 
for him to Rome as organist to the chapel of the 
Prussian Embassy, and there, under Baini, he 
studied the ancient Italian masters, without 
neglecting those of modern date. Towards the 
close of 1837 he wont to Vienna, and became 
Kapellmeister and singing-master of the K arnth- 
nerthor Theater, returning to Romo in Oct. 
1838. Ho then composed a scries of operas 
in the prevailing taste of the day. ‘ Enrico 
socondo ’ and ‘Rosmonda d’ Inghilterra’ (1839) 
were given at Trieste, and ‘ II Tcmplario ’ (1840) 
with great success at Turin ; but ‘ Odoardo e 
Gildippo * (Genoa, 1841) and ‘ II proscritto ’ 
(Milan, 1841) were not so well received. In 
1841 he accepted the first Kapellmoistorship of 
the court opera at Vienna, and remained till 
Easter, 1847, highly appreciated as a conductor. 
Here were protiuced liis ‘ Tomplario * (1841, 
German, 1845) and ‘ Dio Reimkehr des Ver- 


bannton ’ (1844), a remodelling of ‘ II proscritto,’ 
in which Staudigl was much applauded. With 
the avowed object of giving first-rate perform-^ 
ances of Beethoven’s symphonies, he founded 
the Philharmonic concerts, the first of which 
took place Mar. 28, 1842. A Mass (composed 
1843) dedicated to Frederick William IV., and 
a Fest-Ouverture for the Jubilee of the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg (1844) led to his appoint- 
ment as director of the newly founded Domchor, 
and court Kapellmeister of the opera in Berlin, 
and he gave a farewell concert in the largo Ro- 
doutonsaal at Vienna (Apr. 1, 1847), at which 
Jenny Lind sang, and some of the instrumental 
music in ‘ Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor * 
was produced for the first time. Ho completed 
that opera in Berlin, and the first performance 
took place on Mar. 9, 1849, with brilliant 
success, which he did not live to enjoy, as he 
expired of apoplexy on May 11. The opera 
was given in Vienna (with recitatives by Proch), 
Feb. 12, 1852, and in London (as ‘ Falstaff ’), 
May 3, 1804, and long held its place as one of 
the most popular of comic operas. 

Nicolai had a fine collection of Italian and 
German scores, which he left to the Imperial 
library at Berlin. Mendel’s Otto Nicolai (Berlin, 
Heimann) contains a catalogue of all his works, 
printed and in MS., the latter being numerous, 
and including a symphony, a Requiem and 
a Tc Doum. He was an honorary member 
of the Societk Cecilia of Rome, and of the 
Filarmonici of Bologna. The Tonkiinstler- 
Verein of Berlin erected in 1851 a monument 
over his grave in the churchyard of Doro^ 
theenstadt. C. F. P. 

NICOLAI, Johann Michael, chamber 
musician at the court of Wurtomberg, 10(59. 
lie composed ‘ Erster Theil geistlicher Har- 
monien ’ (sacred songs a 3 v. with 2 violins, 
1669) ; 12 sonatas, partly for 2 violins and 
a viola da gamba, partly for 2 violins and 
bassoon (Augsburg, 1675), one of the earliest 
works of sonatas for 2 violins and bass which 
became so popular in the 18th century. 

E. V. d. s. 

NICOLAI, Dr. Philipp (b. Mengeringhausen, 
Principality of Waldeek, Aug. 10, 1556 ; 

d. Hamburg, Oct. 26, 1608), served as Lutheran 
pastor at Dortmund and Cologne, was then for 
a while court preacher to the Dowager Countess 
of Waldeek, pastor again at Unna in West- 
phalia, and finally from 1(501 to his death, first 
pastor of the church of St. Katherine, Ham- 
burg. It was during a severe visitation of the 
plague at Unna in Westphalia that he wrote and 
afterwards published his Freudenspiegel des 
ewigen Lebens (Frankfort, 1599), containing the 
words and melodies of the two well-known 
Chorals, ‘ Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,’ 
and * Wie schon leuchtet uns der Morgenstem,* 
on which J. S. Bach based two of his most 
beautiful church cantatas. Nicolai himself was 
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musician enough to harmonise these and other 
choral melodies for foiir voices. Winterfeld 
erroneously supposed the words of ‘ Wie schon 
leuchtet uns dcr Morgenstem ’ to have been a 
spiritual parody of a secular love-song ‘ Wie 
schon leuchten die Augolein,’ to which he con- 
cluded that the melody originally belonged, but 
Wackernagel ^ proved the secular words to be 
of later origin than the spiritual, so that in this 
case it is the secular love- song which is the 
parody of the hymn and not vice versa. In the 
melody Baumkor ^ traces resemblances to the 
old Christmas carol ‘ Resonet in laudibus.’ 

J. R. M. 

NICOLAU, Antonio (6. Barcelona, June 8, 
1858), Spanish (Catalan) composer, formerly 
conductor of the Sociedad de Conciertos at 
Barcelona and then director of the Music 
School. He excels as a composer for voices, his 
choral works being conspicuous in any Spanish 
programme for his technique in writing for the 
chorus. Ho has also done valuable work for 
musical education. j. B. T. 

NICOLETTI (Niccoletti), Filippo, of Fer- 
rara, where lie was living in 1592. In 1605 he 
was maestro di cappella at S. Lorenzo in Da- 
masco, Rome. He composed madrigals a 5 v. 
(1578) ; ‘ I finti amori,’ a 5 v., op. 2 (1585) ; 
madrigals, o 2 v. (1588; 2nd ed. 1605); villa- 
nelle, a 3 v. (1604) ; and various numbers in 
collective volumes (Q.-L.). 

NICOLINI {b. S. Malo, Feb. 23, 1834; 
d. Pau, Jan. 19, 1898), originally Ernest 
Nicolas, son of an hotel-keeper of Dinard, 
Brittany. He was for a short time a pupil at 
the Paris Conservatoire, and in 1856 gained a 
second accessit in comic opera. In July 1857 
he made his debut at the Opera-Comique in 
Halevy’s ‘ Mousquetaires de la Reine ’ ; he 
remained there until 1859, without any marked 
success. In that year he went to Italy, and 
under the name of Nicolini sang at Milan, Flor- 
ence, Turin and elsewhere, with fair success. 
He returned to Paris in 1862, to the Salle Venta- 
dour, with bettor results than before, and sang 
there for several seasons till 1870. 

His first appearances in England were May 
21, 1866, at a concert given by Madame Lucca, 
at St. Jam(‘.s’s Hall, and on the 29th of the 
same month at Covent Garden, as Edgardo, but 
with such moderate success that he did not 
return to London until Apr. 25, 1871, when he 
reappeared at Drury Lane under Mapleson, as 
Faust, with very fair results, and remained for 
the season, distinguishing himself especially as 
Raoul. In 1872 ho was engaged at Co vent 
Garden, whore he sang every year for some time, 
took part in the first performance there of 
‘Lohengrin,’ and was associated with Mme. Patti 
in her various operatic triumphs. They were 
married on Aug. 10, 1886. a. o. 

t Da» deutttrhe KirehtniUed, 1. pp. 017*19. 

< D(ut hutholUche davUth* EircimniUd, U. p. 283. 


NICOLINI (Nioolino Grimaldi j {h. Naples, 
c. 1673), one of the greatest singers of the 
18th century. He received a good educa- 
tion, and could write very fair verses, ar 
appears from the libretti which bear his name 
as their author. His voice, originally a soprano, 
soon sank into a fine contralto. The first 
dramas in which his name has been found are 
‘ Tullo Ostilio ’ and ‘ Serse,’ sot by Bononcini, 
at Rome, 1694, in which he sang with the cele- 
brated Pistocchi. During 1697-98 he was the 
principal singer in the operas at Naples ; and in 
1699 and 1700 was again performing at Rome. 
After this ho sang in other Italian cities, 
including Milan and Venice ; and, being de- 
corated at the latter place with the Order of 
St. Mark, ho was thenceforth always known ae 
the ‘ Cavaliore Nicolini.’ 

Late in the autumn of 1708 he came to Eng- 
land, drawn hither by the report of our passion 
for foreign operas, and ‘ without any particular 
invitation or engagement.’ ® Here he made his 
first appearance, Dec. 14, in the ‘ Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius ’ of A. Scarlatti, translated into 
English by Owen Swincy (or MaeSwim y), the 
manager, and arranged by N. Haym, who 
wrote a new overture and some songs for it. 
In this, of course, Nicolini sang his part in 
Italian, while other singers performed theirs 
in English. Steele describes this opera as 
‘ a noble entertainment,’ and declares that he 

‘ was fully sutislled with the si«lit of an Actor 
[Nicolini] who, by the Grace and Propriety of his 
Action and Gesture, does llruiour to an Human 
Figure,’ and * sets off the (’haraeter lie hivirs in an 
Opera by his Action, as mii(*h as he does the Words of 
it by his Voice. Every Limb, and evcjry Finger, 
contributes to the Part he acts, insotmmij that a 
dciif Man might go along with him in tlie Sense of 
it,* — with niucli more to tlie same purport.* 

The opera prices were raised on the arrival of 
this performer, ‘ the first truly great singer who 
had over sung in our theatre.^ Some curious 
papers exist,® the collection of Vice -Chamber- 
lain Coke, by which it appears that Nicolini 
furnished that official with a full account of 
the system on which the Venetian opera was 
managed, and that he suggested a similar 
system for that of London. One chief feature 
was that a subscription of 1000 gs. should be 
got from the Queen (Anne) ; and on this Coke 
founded a calculation which led to the remodel- 
ling of the opera subscription and raising of 
the prices, in order to remedy what Nicolini 
described as the ‘annual and certain loss of 
money ’ which our opera had till then suffered. 

Though not attracted to London by an 
engagement, Nicolini had boon immediately 
secured by Swiney for a year. Tosi, in his 
Treatise on Singing , doubts whether a perfect 
singer can at the same time be a perfect actor ; 
but Galliard, the translator of that treatise, 
says (in a note, 1742) — 

» Cibber. 4 Tatter, Jan. 8, 1709. 

• Burney. o In the wrlter’e i>oMeMfoo. 
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* Nicolini had both qualities, more than any that 
have come hither since. He acted to perfection, 
and did not sing much inferior. His variations in 
tlie airs were excellent ; l)ut in his cadences he iiad a 
few antiquated tricks.’ 

Nicolini next appeared in ‘ Camilla ’ ; and in 
May ho signed an engagement with Swincy for 
three years, at a salary of 800 gs. ; the singer 
to receive, in addition, £1 50 for a new opera ‘ to 
be by him fitted for the English stage every 
season, if such opera shall be approved of.’ ^ 

On June 4 Nicolini had a concert for his 
benefit at the Opera House, whore he continued 
to sing as before. In 1710, however, he quar- 
relled with Swincy, and sought, in a letter dated 
May 18,* to free himself from an ‘ csclavagc in- 
quiet et honteux qu’on ne 89 auroit non plus 
s’imTnaginor aillcurs hors de I’Anglcterre,’ — his 
engagement with Swincy. The principal griev- 
ance, as usual, was that he had not been paid 
his duo salary ; but the Vice - Chamberlain 
patched up the quarrel, and Nicolini continued 
to sing at the theatre in ‘ Almahidc ’ and 
‘ Hydaspt^s,’ the libretto of the latter being his 
own, or at least edited by himself. In this piece 
occurred the famous combat with the lion, about 
which Addison was so witty, while giving the 
greatest possible credit to Nicolini for his act- 
ing, which gave ‘ new’ majesty to kings, resolu- 
tion to heroes and softness to lovers.’ ^ On 
Feb. 24, 1711, ‘ Kinaldo ’ appeared, the chief 
part being created by Nicolini, who had in it 
many opportunities for displaying his powers 
of declamation, execution and acting. Ho 
played in ‘ Antioco.’ Dec. 12, and in ‘ Ambleto ’ 
(his own libretto) in the beginning of 1712. 
Addison says,^ 

‘ T am sorry to find, hy the Opera bills for this 
day, (hut we are likely to lf»sc the preatest performer 
in dramatic Musie that is n<*\v living, or that perhaps 
ever appeared tipoii a stage. 1 need not aequaint 
my readers, that 1 am speaking of Signor Nh’olini. 
The town is liiglily ()l)lige<l to that excellent artist, 
for having shewn us the Ihilian Musie in its perfection, 
as well as for that generous approbation lie lately 
gave to an opera of our owm country ‘ in whii'h the 
composer endeavoured to <lo justice to the lieaihy 
of the words, by following that noble example which 
has been set him by the greatest foreign masters in 
that art.’ 

Nicolini, who took his benefit, on Mar. 22, in 
‘ the Music performed before the Queen on her 
birthday, and the famous scene in Thomyris, 
by Scarlatti,’ left England at the end of this 
season (ho sang in Dublin in March-June, 1711), 
and did not return till 1714, when ho appeared, 
June 14, ‘ for the last time before his voyage to 
Italy.’ ® He returned, however, in the follow- 
ing winter, for he sang in ‘ Rinaldo ’ (revived), 
Jan. 4, 1716, and afterwards in ‘Amadigi.’ 
According to the idea which tradition gives us 
of the abilities of Nicolini, his part in this latter 
opera must have drawn out all his powers, botli 
as singer and actor. ^ He took his benefit in 

1 In Ihe writer'R posspimlon * JMd. 

« Sftertntor, Mar. I. -S. 17 Id 11. 

< Ibid., Jnnp 14, 171*2. 

0 Oallianl'a * C'alyi )80 and Teleinachus,’ worda by Hugties. 

B Daily Courant. ^ Bumey. 


‘ Rinaldo.* In the following season (1716) 
Nicolini appeared in ‘ Luc io Voro,’ ‘ Amadigi ’ 
and ‘ Clearto ’ ; and in 1717 he sang again in 
‘ Rinaldo ’ and ‘ Amadigi ’ — his last appear- 
ances in England. We find him at Venice in a 
long run of ‘ Rinaldo ’ in 1718, again in 1723, 
singing in Ijco’s ‘ Timocrate,’ and Quantz met 
him there in 1726, when his singing was on the 
decline, though his acting still commanded 
admiration. J. M. 

N I COLO, the ordinary name in France for 
Nieolo IsouARD [q.v,). G. 

NIECKS, Friediucii (Frederick), Mus.I)., 
LL.D. (6. Diisseldorf, Feb. 3, 1845; d, Edin- 
burgh, June 24, 1924), was for twenty-three 
yiNirs Reid Professor of Music at Edinburgh. 
His father was an orchestral musician, teacher 
and conductor at Diisseldorf. From him 
Niecks learnt the elements of music and violin- 
playing, before, studying under a local organist 
and, subsequently, under Langharis, Juiius 
Grunewald and Leopold Auer, for violin, and 
under .1 ulius Tausch, for composition and piano- 
forte-playing. At the age of 13 Niecks made 
bis first public appearance as a violinist at a 
concert of the Musikverein in Diisseldorf, wdiere 
he played De Beriot’s second concerto ; and 
about the same time he became a regular mem- 
ber of the Theatre and Subsijription Concerts 
Orchestra, a post he retained tiU after he was 
21 years of age, w’hen, owing to ill-health, he 
had to abandon the idea of a public career as an 
instrumentalist. Meanwhile his general educa- 
tion had been obtained from private teachers, 
by self - tuition and at Leipzig University, 
where he devoted his attention chiefly to philo- 
sophy, with a special leaning towards psycho- 
logy and aesthetics, fine arts and history. In 
1868 Niecks was induced by (Sir) A. C. Mac 
keiizie to leave Diisseldorf and settle in Scot- 
land, where later in the year he became viola- 
player in Mackenzie’s Edinburgh quartet, and 
organist and teacher in Dumfries. In 1875 a 
letter written to the Monthly Musical Record^ of 
which Prout w’as editor, led to a permanent en- 
gagement in connexion with that paper, and 
in 1879 Niecks became a regular contributor to 
the Musical Times. His Concise Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, to which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction to the Elem.ents of 31usic, appeared in 
1884, in which year a second edition, revised 
and corrected, also was printed ; while in 1888 
his Frederick Chopin as Man and Musician was 
published, a German edition by W. Langhans 
appearing in the following year. In 1890 
Niecks lectured before the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain on the early development of the 
forms of instrumental music, and in November 
of the next year ho was appointed Reid Pre- 
fessor of Music in Edinburgh University. 
There he lectured on and gave practical teach- 
ing in music in all its kinds, and in each winter 
held a series of not less than four historical 
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concerts, and from 1894-96 he led a string 
quartet. In 1901 he founded a Musical Educa- 
tion Society, and to it is attached a musical 
circulating library. Before the Musical Associa- 
tion Niecks read many interesting papers, in- 
cluding one on ‘ The Flat, the Sharp and the 
Natural,* and another on ‘ The Teaching of 
Musical History.’ He wrote A History of 
Programme Music from the J6lh Century to the 
Present Time which was published in 1907, and 
a volume on The Nature and Capacity of Modem 
Music — the latter a philosophical treatise. 
In 1898 Dublin University created him Mus.D. 
honoris causa. He married, in 1907, Christina, 
daughter of Sir John Struthers, M.D. It was 
under her editorship that his valuable bio- 
graphy, Robert Schurmnn, was published post- 
humously (1925). R. H. L. 

NIEDERMEYER, Abraham Louis (6. Nyon, 
Lake of Geneva, Apr. 27, 1802 ; d. Paris, Mar. 
14, 1861), composer, studied under Moschelcs 
and Forster in Vienna, Fioravanti in Rome, and 
Zingarelli in Naples, where ho formed a lasting 
intimacy with Rossini. At Naples he produced 
his first opera, ‘ II reo per amore.’ Ho next 
settled in Geneva, taught the piano and com- 
posed melodies to Lamartine’s poetry, one of 
which, * Le Lac,’ obtained great success, and 
made his name known in Paris, before his 
arrival there in 1823. Through Rossini’s in- 
fluence his 1-act opera, ‘ La casa nel bosco,’ 
was produced at the Thetoe Italien (May 28, 
1828), but its reception not satisfying him he 
left Paris and became music -master at the 
instit\ite fonnded in Brussels by Gaggia. 
Wearied of this drudgery, he returned to Paris, 
and published melodies distinguished for style 
and sentiment, and worthy of the poems by 
I^amartine, Victor Hugo and Emile Deschamps, 
wliich they illustrated. The success of these 
songs made Niodermeyer anxious to return to 
the theatre, but ‘ Stradolla ’ (5 acts, at the 
Opera, Mar. 3, 1837) failed, though supported 
by Mile. Falcon, Nourrit and Levasseur. It 
was, however, revived in 1843 in 3 acts. 
' Marie Stuart,’ 5 acts (Dec. 6, 1844), was 
scarcely more successful, and would be forgotten 
but for its ‘ Adieu a, la Franco.’ Other nu mbers, 
however, deserve attention. The revival of the 
‘ Donna del lago ’ having been resolved on at 
the Opera, Rossini summoned Niedermeyer to 
his residence at Bologna, and empowered him 
to adapt the score to a French libretto entitled 
‘ Robert Bruce,’ in 3 acts (Deo. 30, 1846). 
The opera failed, but the introduction of the 
saxhorn, the eight trumpets in four different 
keys in the overture and the skill with which 
various movements from ‘ Zelmira ’ and * Ar- 
mida ’ were adapted attracted the attention 
of musicians. Niedermeyer’s last attempt at 
opera was ‘ La Fronde * (6 acts, May 2, 1863) 
— a failure like its predecessors. His true 
vocation was sacred music. His Mass with full 


orchestra, his ‘ messes basses,’ motets and 
anthems, pure in style, and abounding with 
graceful melody, are still sung. We have 
mentioned elsewhere his connexion with 
d’Ortigue in the foundation of a periodical for 
sacred music, intended to maintain the old 
traditions. (See Maitrtse.) Unfortunately 
he knew but little of either the history or the 
practice of plain-song, and his Methode d'accom- 
pagnement du plain chant (1865), hastily com- 
piled, w’as severely criticised. The ificole de 
Musique still known by his name (a continua- 
tion of that founded by Choron) ensured for 
his sacred works an honourable place in the 
repertories of the Mait^-Lses of France. There 
is little ground for supposing, as Riemann does, 
that he composed the famous song, ‘ Pieta, 
Signore ’ attributed to Stradella, of which 
Rossini was probably the real author. G. c. 

NIEDERRHEINISCHE MUSIKFESTE, 
i.e, Lowter Rhenish Musical Festivals, held 
in triennial turn at Whitsuntide, at cither 
Diiaseldorf, Aix-la-Chapello or Cologne. The 
originator is said to have been Dr. Ludwig 
F. C. Biscuoff (^.r.), who assembled together 
the musicians in his province, and instituted 
a ‘ Thuringian Musical Festival,* held at Erfurt 
in 1811. In 1817, Johann Schornstein, music 
director at Elberfeld, following the example of 
Bischoff, collected the musical forces of Ellx^r- 
feld and Diisseldorf, and gave a iierformance on 
a largo scale in the former town. The success 
of the Elberfeld attempt was decided enough to 
induce several of the most influential persons 
in the two towns mentioned to arrange tw^o 
grand concerts for Whitsuntide, wKich should 
take place alternately at Elberfeld and Diissel- 
dorf. The organisation of these concerts 
exacted so much labour and trouble that it 
was resolved to propose to a third neighbouring 
city to take part in them, and an offer of co- 
operation was made to Cologne, which at first 
declined the proposal. The first four festivals 
were therefore held at Elberfeld and Diissel- 
dorf alternately. 

From the time of the retirement of Elberfeld 
in 1827, Aix gave in its definite adhesion, and 
except during the political disturbances from 
I848--50, and also in 1862 and 1859, these 
festivals have since occurred at Diisseldorf, Aix 
or Cologne. 

The fifteenth meeting, at Diisseldorf, in 1833, 
marked a new epoch in the history of those 
renowned festivals. For it was on this 
occasion that the direction of the music w'as 
first entrusted to Mendelssohn.' Another 
distinguishing feature was a third concert 
improvised by him on the morning of Whit- 
sun-Tuesday, which was subsequently known 
as the ‘ Artists* concert,’ in consequence of the 
introduction at it of detached and solo pieces. 
In 1835 Mendelssohn conducted at Cologne, 

1 See under MKMUKUiBOttM, p. 893* 
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and on the following Whitsuntide directed 
the eighteenth festival at Diisseldorf, on which 
occasion his oratorio ‘ St. Paul ’ was produced. 
He reproduced Handel’s ‘ Joshua * at Cologne 
in 1838, and on that occasion continued his 
groat work of reviving the choral works of 
J. S. Bach. 

At the twenty-first festival, at Diisseldorf, in 
1839, Mendelssohn introduced his 42nd Psalm, 

‘ As the hart pants,’ and at the * Artists’ con- 
cert ’ played his second pianoforte concerto. 
In 1842 he conducted at Diisseldorf, and made 
its festival memorable by the introduction of 
the ‘ T-iobgesang,’ which had been already 
performed at Leipzig and Birmingham ; and 
in 1846, at Aix, for the seventh and last time, 
he directed a grand selection, when Jenny Lind 
sang, and produced extraordinary enthusiasm — 
the occasion being recorded as the ‘ Jenny- 
Lind-Fesi,’ Her singing of Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges * and ‘ Fruhlings- 
lied,* at the ‘ Artists’ concert,’ is described 
by chroniclers of this festival as producing 
an effect wholly unparalleled. In 1852 no 
festival took place, but in the following year 
Hiller and Schumann shared the direction at 
Diisseldorf, respectively contributing a psalm 
— the 125th, and a symphony -in D minor. 

From this time the Rhenish Festivals became 
in some respects even more than previously 
interesting. In 1855, at Diisseldorf, Mme. 
Lind-Goldschmidt sang in Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ 
Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and Peri,’ and at the 
Artists’ concert. 

Diisseldorf was fortunate enough in 1863 
again to secure her services, and the choral 
selections were conducted by Otto Goldschmidt. 
An unusual and interesting feature on this 
occasion was an organ solo by van Eyken, who 
played Bach’s great prelude and fugue in G 
minor. The following Whitsuntide, 1866, 
Madame Lind -Goldschmidt was once more 
hoard at a Diisseldorf festival, in Handers 
‘ Messiah ’ and Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and 
Peri,’ etc., Madame Schumann, Auer and 
Stockhausen being the other soloists, O. Gold- 
schmidt and Tausch conducting. 

The conductors of later festivals have in- 
cluded A. Rubinstein (1872), J. Joachim (1875, 
1878), J. Brahms (1883, 1884), Hans Richtc*r 
(1888, etc.), R. Strauss (1896), Julius Buths 
(1893, etc.), Fritz Steinbach (1904, etc.). The 
festival held at Diisseldorf in 1902 was specially 
interesting to English musicians, for the per- 
formance of Elgar’s * Dream of Gerontius ’ 
under Buths. (See Elgar.) The festivals were 
discontinued between 1915-19. H. s. o., rev. 

NIEDT, Frikdrich Erhardt {d. Copen- 
hagen, c. 1717), is described on the title-pages 
of his works as being a native or inhabit- 
ant of Jena (Jenensis), and by profession a 
Notary Public. He afterwards removed to 
Copenhagen, whore he is said to have died 


in 1717. He is chiefly known as the author 
of a work on musical composition entitled 
Musicalische Handleitung, which appeared in 
three parts : the first part, published at 
Hamburg, 1700 and 1710, treats chiefly of 
playing from a thorough or figured Bass ; 
the second part, entitled Handleitung zur 
Variation, published at Hamburg, 1706, treats 
of the composition of preludes, chaconnes 
and other dance-forms on one and the same 
Bass. An improved and enlarged edition 
of this was issued by Matthoson in 1721, 
containing, as the title indicates, over sixty 
different organ-specifications. The third part 
of Niedt’s work appeared posthumously under 
Mattheson’s editorship in 1717, and treats of 
counterpoint and canon, and the composition 
of motets and recitative. Another work of 
Niedt’s is entitled Musicalisches ABC zum 
Nutzen der Lehr- und Lernenden (1708), and 
contains a few practical examples. It would 
appear from what Spitta says that Bach was 
familiar with Niedt’s Musiailische Handleitung, 
and based his own system of instruction in 
Thorough-bass upon it. j. r. m. 

NIELSEN, Carl (6. Isle of Fyen, Denmark, 
1865), composer, was compelled at an early 
age to make his own way. In his fourteenth 
year he joined a military band at Odense, 
remaining there until he was 18, when he was 
admitted to the Conservatoire in Copenhagen 
as a pupil of Gade. In 1891 he became a 
member of the Royal Orchestra, which, in 
1908, elected him as its conductor, a post he 
retained until 1914. Nielsen is now principal 
of the Conservatoire and conductor of the 
‘ Musical Society,’ an appointment formerly 
held by Gade. He has frequently conducted 
important symphony concerts (often including 
his own works) in Scandinavia, Germany, 
Finland and Holland, and he visited London 
for a similar purpose in 1923. 

Carl Nielsen, who in Denmark is considered 
as the country’s most representative living 
composer, is known chiefly as a symphonist. 
He has so far written five symphonies (includ- 
ing one entitled ‘ The Four Temperaments ’), 
the last of which was produced at Cojicnliagen 
in Jan. 1923. E. b. 

NIEMANN, Albert (6. Erxleben, Magde- 
burg, Jan. 15, 1831 ; d, Berlin, Jan. 13, 1917), 
one of the most famous tenors of Germany. 
His father kept an hotel in Erxleben. He 
was placed, when 17 years old, in a machine 
factory, but want of means prevented his 
remaining there, and he went on the stage 
at Dessau in 1849, first as an actor of small 
parts, and afterwards as a chorus-singer. Here 
the Hofkapellmeister Friedrich Schneider dis- 
covered his murical talent, and gave him some 
instruction. A baritone singer named Nusch 
taught him singing, and with such success that 
Niemann soon obtained engagements at Halle 
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and other small theatres. Ho thus came under 
the notice of von Hiilsen, who called him to 
Berlin, and gave him the means of further 
improvement. He afterwards played at Stutt- 
gart, Konigsberg and Stettin, and from 1854- 
1856 at Hanover. Through the kindness of the 
King of Hanover he was sent to Paris to study 
under Duj)rez. From 1866 until his retirement 
at the end of 1888 he was engaged at Berlin ; 
and was created * Kammersanger * to the 
Emperor. In Germany he enjoyed a great 
reputation, especially in ‘ heroic parts,’ for 
which his handsome person and powerful 
voice eminently fitted him. He played the 
parts of the Wagner heroes, also Cortez, 
Florestan, Joseph, Raoul, John of l^yden, 
Arnold, George Brown (‘ La Bame blanche ’) 
and Chapelon (‘ Postilion ’) ; and was selected 
by Wagner to play Siegmund in the trilogy 
at Bayreuth in 1876; he appeared at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in the same part in 1882. 

Earlier in his career he played Tannhauser 
in Paris, on its production at the Opera on 
Mar. 13, 1861, when the opera, received with 
great disfavour, was only played twice. In 
1886-88 he sang in German in New York 
with great success. Ho married two eminent 
actresses, first, in 1850, Marie Seebach, and, 
second, in 1870, Hedwig Raabe (6. 1831). By 
his first wife he had a son, Otto, also a tenor 
singer, who appeared in a selection from 
‘ Parsifal ’ at one of Henschel’s London 
Symphony Concerts, in Bee. 1887. A. c. 

Bibl. — R. Y'affner und Alb^t Niemann, ed. by W. Altmanw. 
Berlin, 1924. 

NIEMANN, (1) Rudolph Friedrich 
(f>. Wesselburen, Holstein, Bee. 4, 1 838 ; d. Wies- 
baden, May 3, 1898), the son of an organist, 
made a name for himself as pianist and com- 
poser. He studied at Leipzig (1853-56) under 
Moscheles, at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Marmontel and Hal4vy, and in Berlin under 
von Billow. He became a teacher at the 
Conservatoire of Albert Fuchs at Wiesbaden. 
His compositions for the piano included many 
character studies. 

(2) Gustav Adolf (6. Wesselburen, Bee. 6, 
1841 ; d, Helsingfors, Finland, Bee. 5, 1881), 
brother of the above, was a violinist, pupil of 
Bavid at Leipzig, who settled at Helsingfors 
as leader of the orchestra. Ho had a dis- 
tinguished career there, especially as a chamber- 
music player. 

(3) Walter (b. Hamburg, Oct. 10, 1876), 
son of Rudolph (1), besides being a voluminous 
composer, has done important research which 
has resulted in a number of literary works on 
musical subjects. He studied at the Uni- 
versity and Conservatoire of Leipzig under 
Riemann and Reinecke and graduated with a 
thesis on Ligatures and Mensural Music before 
the time of Johannes de Garlandia. His 
Hterary works include the following : 


Musik und Muriker det 19. JahrhunderU. (1005.) 

Mutik Scandinaviens. (1900.) 

Dat Mlatdtrbueh (shurtened from Historp of Piano Jfmic), (19074 
Crfejy (with Schjelderup). (1908.) 

Die mueikalisehe Renaissance des 19, Jahrhunderts. (1011.) 
Tasehenlexikon fUr Klavierspieler. (1012.) 

Die Musik der Oegenwarts (since Wagner). (1013.) 

Jean Sibelius, (1017.) 

Die nordisrhe Klaviermusik. (1018.) 

Die Virginalmusik. (1919.) 

Meister des Klaviert. (1919.) 

Brahms. (1920.) 

For ten years (1907-17) Niemann was music 
critic to the Leipzig neuesten Nachrichten, 
He has also done much editing of music. 
(Riemann,) 

NIGHT BANCERS, THE, opera, in 2 acts, 
words by G. Soane, music by E. J. Loder. 
Produced as ‘ The Wilis, or the Night Bancers,* 
Princess’s Theatre, Oct. 28, 1846. Adam’s 
ballet ‘ Giselle ’ and Puccini’s ‘ Le Villi ’ have 
the same subject. G. 

NIKISCH, Arthur (h. Lebchiyi Szent 
Miklos, Hungary, Oct. 12, 1855 ; d. Leipzig, 
Jan. 23, 1922), famous orchestral conductor, 
was the third son of the Baron Sina’s chief 
book-keeper, August Nikisch. 

At 3 he show'ed signs of musical aptitude, 
and at 6 began the study of the pianoforte and 
theory under Franz Prochazka at Butschowitz, 
whither the family had withdrawn. Even at 
7 years of age Nikisch’s musical memory w-^as 
so remarkable that he was able to write down 
for pianoforte the ‘ Tell ’ and ‘ Barbiere ’ over- 
tures, after having heard them played on an 
orchestrion ; at 8 ho made his first public 
appearance as a pianist, and at 11 became a 
pupil of llcllmesberger, Schenner and Bessoff 
at the Vienna Conservatoire. At the entrance 
examination ho so distinguished himself as to 
bo placed in the highest class where his col- 
leagues were ten and more years senior to him. 
For a time the violin chiefly occupied his 
thoughts, though at 13 he won the gold medal 
by the composition of a string sextet, the first 
prize for violin - playing, and the second for 
pianoforte -playing. In 1873 Nikisch left the 
Conservatoire ; at the final concert he con- 
ducted part of his own B minor symphony. 
At this period he had also written a violin 
sonata, a string quartet, and a cantata, ‘ Christ- 
nacht,’ with orchestra. In his student days, 
Nikisch on one occasion acted as spokesman 
for a deputation (which included Mottl and 
Paur) appointed to greet Wagner in 1872 ; 
and in May of that year Nikisch played among 
the first violins in the historic performance 
under Wagner of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony at the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the Bayreuth Festspielhaus. On Jan. 1, 1874, 
Nikisch became an official member of the 
Vienna Hofkapelle, which post he occupied 
during the next three years, playing under 
such conductors as Herbeck, Bessoif, Rubin- 
stein, Liszt, Brahms and Wagner. But his 
own ideal, held from childhooci, to become a 
conductor, was ever before him, and at Christ- 
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mas 1877, Angelo Neumann, the director of 
Vie Leipzig Opera, invited him, on Dessoff’s 
recommendation, to become Chorrepetitor 
there. The invitation was accepted, and on 
Jan. 16, 1878, Nikisch took up the post in the 
town with whose musical life he practically 
became, from that day, indissolubly connected. 
On Feb. 11 he conducted opera for the first 
time in the Altcs Theater, and with such 
suc<;e8S that in the following summer he re- 
placed, temporarily, Josef Sucher, and con- 
ducted ‘ Tannhauser * and ‘ Die Walkiire.’ In 
1879, on Sucher’s retirement, Nikisch became 
first conductor of the Opera in Leipzig. For 
the next ten years ho busied himself immensely 
with the production of the best new operas 
and the revival of neglected masterpieces. In 
the concert-room, too, ho enjoyed many a 
triumph, among which were his performances in 
1880 of Schumann's D minor symphony, when 
he was semi-publicly congratulated by Mme. 
Schumann. In 1881 ho conducted the Ton- 
kiinstler- Vcrsammlung at Magdeburg, when 
Borodin’s symphony was introduced, and 
again at Leipzig in 1883 ; and two years later 
he startled conservative Leipzig by conducting 
(from memory, a rare event then) a concert of 
the Liszt Verein in the Opera House, wdien the 
‘ Faust ’ and ‘ Dante ’ symphonies were played 
complete. 

In July 1889 Nikisch accepted a call to 
Boston, Mass., to take up the conductorship 
of the famous Symphony Orchestra ; ho took 
his farewell of Leipzig — for a time only, as 
events proved — in a memorable performance 
of ‘ Fidelio.’ In America he remained four 
years, travelling mueli ; in 1893, his contract 
there being at an end, he returned to Europe 
and became Hof kapellmeister at the Budapest 
Opera, as well as director. These posts, how- 
ever, ho resigned when, lieing in London to 
conduct a series of concerts, he received an 
invitation to become conductor of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus on Reinecke’s retirement (1895). 
He held the post of conductor of the Gewand- 
haus, together with that of conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, until his death; with the 
latter orchestra ho visited Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Switzerland, etc. From 1897 
ho conducted the Philharmonic Concerts in 
Hamburg in succession to Hans von Bulow. 
In 1902 he visitod London for the second 
time, when as one of the conductors of 
the London Musical Festival ho directed a 
memorable performance of Tchaikovsky’s fifth 
symphony, a work he was the first to introduce 
to England on his first visit. He came to 
England again in 1904, and frequently con- 
ducted the London Symphony Orchestra till 
1914, toured in America with that orchestra 
in 1912, conducted occasional opera perform- 
*nco8 at Covent Garden (notably the ‘ Ring,’ 
1913) and the Leeds Festival, 1913. In 


1905-06 he was director of the Leipzig Opera. 
His retirement was caused partly by his ill- 
health, and partly, it is said, by the parsimony 
of the treasury in regard to the mounting of 
operas. On July 1, 1885, Nikisch married 
Amelio Heusner, of Brussels, a singer of repute 
in the operas of Cassel and Leipzig. His son, 
Mitja, is a fine pianist, and his first appear- 
ance in England soon after the death of the 
father created a considerable impression. 

In addition to being one of the finest of or- 
chestral conductors in musical history, Nikisch 
was a superb pianoforte accompanist, as ap- 
peared more particularly in his performance 
with his pupU Elena Gerhardt (q.v.). At 
one time ho held the theory that all con- 
ductors should first be violinists, for as such 
they are trained to use the wrist and so to 
avoid the apparently great physical effort of 
the other class of conductors. 

R. H. L., addns. 

Bibl.— Arthur Dettb, Nihiaeh (Leipzig, 1922. Mel»ter- 
mmfkanten, lid, 1.) ; Arthur Nikisch, Lehen und Wirken (* 
collrclion of contributions from various authors, edited by lleinrlch 
Chevalley. Berlin, 1922). See also Afus. T., 1906. p. 89. 1922. 
p. 47 : and if. and L., 1922. 

NILSSON, Christine (Kristina) (6. near 
Wexio, district of Wederslof, Sweden, Aug. 20, 
1843 ; d, Stockholm, Mar, 22, 1921), famous 
soprano singer. Her father was a very small 
farmer on the estate of Count Hamilton, near 
Wexio. From an early date she showed great 
aptitude for music, and her voice proved 
the moans of her introduction to Baroness 
Lcuhusen, Ticc Valerius, herself formerly a singer, 
from whom the young vocalist received some 
lessons. She was afterwards instructed by 
Franz Berwald of Stockholm, and in six months 
sang at court. She next accompanied the 
Baroness Leuhusen to Paris, and studied 
singing under Masset, Wartel and Delle 
Sedie. She made her d6but at the Theatre 
Lyrique, Oct. 27, 1864, as Violetta in a 
French version of ‘ La Traviata ’ ; and after- 
wards appeared as Lady Henrietta, Astrifiam- 
mante, Donna Elvira, etc. She remained at the 
Lyrique nearly three years, during which time 
she created the parts of Myrrha in Joncieres’s 
* Sardanapalo ’ and Estelle in Cohen’s ‘ Bluets,* 
both in 1867. Between the two she came to 
England, and made her first appearance, June 8, 
1867, at Her Majesty’s as Violetta, with great 
success, subsequently playing in the other 
charatiiers mentioneci above, and as Margaret 
in ‘ Faust.’ The same season she sang at the 
Crystal Palace, and also at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival in oratorio. She was next engaged at the 
Paris Op6ra for the part of Oph6he in Arabroise 
Thomas’s * Hamlet,’ in which she appeared on 
its production, Mar, 9, 1868, with very great 
success. 

In 1868 Mile. Nilsson reappeared in Italian 
opera at Drury Lane, with the same 4clat 
as before, and sang the parts of Lucia and 
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Cherubino. In that year she sang at the 
Handel Festival. She sang in the autumn at 
Baden-Baden, appearing for the first time 
as Mignon, and in the winter returned to 
the Op6ra, Paris. In 1869 she played 
Oph^lie in the production of * Hamlet * at 
Covent Garden, and appeared as Donna 
Elvira to the Doima Anna of Tietjens and the 
Zerlina of Patti, In the autumn she made a 
provincial tour, singing later in London, at 
Exeter Hall, in the ‘ Messiah,’ * Creation,* ‘ Hymn 
of Praise,’ etc., and returning to Paris for the 
winter. In the summer season of 1870 she 
sang for the first time in England as Alice, 
the Countess (‘ Figaro ’), Desdemona and 
Mignon. On July 17 she sang the scena * Ah 
perfido ’ at the Philharmonic, on the commemo- 
ration of the centenary of Beethoven’s birth, 
’'^'rom the autumn of 1870 to the spring of 1872 
she sang in America ii^ concerts and Italian opera 
under ytrakosch, when she added to her other 
parts Mme. Abcillo in Flotow’s comic opera 
‘ L’Ombre.’ She returned to Drury Lane in the 
summer of 1872, and on July 27 was married 
at Westminster Abbey to Auguste Rouzeaud 
of Paris {d, Feb. 22, 1882). From 1872-77 
Madame Nilsson sang every season in Italian 
opera at Drury Lane and Her Majesty’s, creat- 
ing Edith in Balfc’s ‘ Talismano,’ June 18, 
1874, and Elsa on the production of ‘ Lohengrin * 
at Drury Lane in 1876, a part which she had 
previously played in America. She paid a 
second visit to America for the winter seasons 
of 1873-74 ; in 1876 she made a tour in 
Scandinavia with remarkable success. In 1877, 
and in 1879-81, she sang at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, singing the part of Helen in Boito’s 
‘ Mefistofele ’ in the first performance of that 
work in England, July 6, 1880. She toured 
in opera and concerts in Russia, Spain, Vienna, 
America and Sweden about the same period, 
and married Count Casa di Miranda in Mar. 
1887. On June 20, 1888, she gave the second 
of her farewell concert*, and definitely retired 
from the professional career, giving her services 
once more at what was presumed to bo Sims 
Reeves’s final retirement in the same hall. 
May 11, 1891. 

Her voice was of moderate power, great 
Bwoctness, brilliancy, and evenness in aU the 
register, the compass being about two and a half 
octaves, from g to d'",^ During her earlier 
seasons her success was helped by a certain 
naivete of look and manner which was very 
charming. A. o. 

Bibl. — CA ftUSOK Bbykok, Kristina Kilsson Oreninna ds Vasa 
Miranda. Minnen ocA upptevelser uppleeknade (464 pp. Stork- 
holm, 1921); O. PK CUARKxo(!^ Les Ktoiles du chant (Paris, 1869); 
11. PE CuEZoiT, OrotiUs d‘artistes (Paris, 1898). 

NINETTA, or The Maid of Palaiseau, 
see Gazza Ladba. 

NINTH. The compound intervals called 

1 Tt VTM formerly pearly three octaves, but she spared the higher 
pari on the advice of Koseinl, on account of tha grwt atiain. 


ninths exceed the octave either by a tone or a 
semitone ; if the former the ninth is called 
‘ major,’ if the latter it is called ‘ minor.’ (See 
Intervals ; Harmony.) 

NISARD, Theodore (real name, Theodule 
Elzear Xavier Normand) (6. Quaregnon, 
Belgium, Jan. 27, 1812 ; d. Jacqueville, Seine. 
et-Mame, Feb. 29, 1888), was ordained priest 
in 1835, and in 1842 became 2nd organist 
at St. Germain - des - Pr6s, in Paris, and 
was employed by a large ecclesiastical book- 
seller to edit books of plain - song. Being 
naturally of a controversial turn of mind, 
he published many pamphlets on questions 
connected with musical archwology ; but these 
are of loss value than his edition of Dorn 
Jumilhac’s treatise on La Science et la pratique 
du plain-chantf from which he extracted his 
pamphlet De la notation proport ionnclle du 
moyen age (Paris, 1847) ; his Studes sur les 
anciennes notations musicales de VKurope (no 
date), directed against Ftitis ; and finally his 
remarkable articles in d’Ortigue’s Diction naire 
liturgiquCy hisioriquCy et pratique du plain-chanty 
etc. (1854). Many other titles are given in 
Riemann, 

Bibl. — Tribuns de Saint Oervais, 1899 ; P. Avnav, Les Papier^ 
Ac.. Th. Nisard. 

NISSEN, Erika Lie-, see Lie-Ntssen. 

NISSEN, Georg Nicolaus von, Staatsrath 
of Denmark (6. Hadersleben, Denmark, Jan, 22, 
1761; d. Salzburg, Mar. 24, 1826). When 
charge-d’affaires at Vienna in 1797 he made 
the acquaintance of Mozart’s widow, assisted 
her in regulating her embarrassed affairs, and 
in 1809 married her. Retiring from official 
life in 1820, he settled in Salzburg. His bio- 
graphy of Mozart, compiled from the mass of 
documents then in existence, and from the 
recollections of his wife and Mozart’s sister, 
was published after his death by his widow, 
w'ith preface by Dr. Feuorstein of Pirna, and 
‘ Anhang ’ (published by Breitkopf & HarUd, 
with second and cheap edition by G. Senff, 
Leipzig, 1828). c. F. p. 

NIVERS, Guillaume Gabriel (6. near 
Melun, c. 1617 ; d. Paris ?, after 1701), pupil 
of Chambonni^res ; organist of St. Sulpice, 
1640 ; organist to the King and music-master 
of the Queen, 1667. His book La Gamme du si ; 
nouvelle methode pour apprendre d chanter sans 
muances (4 editions between 1646-96) was 
mainly responsible for the final abolition of 
solmisation. Several other theoretical works 
are in Q.-L. He composed motets and other 
cliurch music, lute pieces and 3 books of organ 
pieces, published in modem edition by Ver- 
voitto {Riemann ; FHis ; Q.-L.). 

NIXON, (1) Henry George (6. Winchester, 
Feb. 20, 1796 ; d, Southwark, 1849), was suc- 
cessively organist at St. George’s Chapel, 
London Road, 1817-20 ; at Warwick Street 
Chapel, 1820-36; at St. Andrew’s Roman 
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Catholic Chapel, Glasgow, 1836-39 ; and finally I 
at St, George’s (R.C.) Cathedral, Southwark, in 
1839, which post he held until his death from 
cliolora. His composi tions include five masses, a 
Te Deum, ‘ Respice Victimae Paschali,* ‘ Domi- 
nus rognavit ’ ; a cantata written for Malibran ; 
Vespers for every festival in the year, many of 
them published after his death in two-folio 
volumes, besides pianoforte solos and songs. 
He married in 1818 C’aroline Melissa Danby, 
the daughter of John l^anby, the glee composer, 
who died in 1857, and by whom he had thirteen 
children ; among them were ; 

(2) James Cassana (1823-42), a violinist. 

(3) Henry Cotter, the fourth son (6. London, 

1842), who was taught music and the organ by 
Deval of Hull, Henry Smart, Dr. Steggall and 
(LA. Maefarron. He was successively organist 
at churches of various denominations at Hull, 
Woolwich, Blackheath, Spanish Place and St. 
Leonard’s, where ho officiated from 1872-77, 
being also the local representative of the R.A.M, 
He rectnved the degree of Mus.B. at Cambridge 
in 1876. His compositions include a sonata for 
})iano and violin, played by himself and Henry 
Blagrove in 1871 ; a pianoforte trio, first prize 
Trinity College, London, in 1880; sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello ; symphonic poem 
‘ Palamon and Arc.ite,’ overture, ‘ Titania ’ 
(Cowen’s Concerts, Dec. 18, 1880); Concertstiick 
for piano and orchestra ; madrigals, partsongs 
and songs, etc. A. o. 

NOBLE, Thomas Teutius (6. Bath, May 5, 
1867), English organist. 

In 1881 an old friend, one of the minor 
canons of Gloucester Cathedral, who had been 
a]ipointed rector of All Saints, Colchester, gave 
Noble his first organ appointment, took him 
to live in his house, and superintended his 
general as well as his musical education. He 
was given further lessons in organ -playing and 
theory by Edwin Nunn of Ipswich, Early in 
1886 ho entered the R.C.M., coming to London 
twice a week for his Ic.ssoris ; studying with 
Parratt, Bridge and Stanford. He gained an 
exhibition soon after entcTing, and a scholar- 
ship in the following year. On the completion 
of his studies ho joined the teaching staff. 
In 1889 he left Colchester to take the place 
of organist at St. John’s, Wilton Road, S.W., 
and soon afterwards became assistant organist 
to Stanford at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1890-92. In 1892 he was appointed organist 
and choirmaster at Ely Cathedral, and, in 1898, 
organist of York Minster, a post ho filled with 
great distinction till 1912, when ho accepted 
that of St. Thomas's Church on Fifth Avenue, 
Now York. 

Meantime, in 1899 he founded the York 
Symphony Orchestra, in 1901 he became con- 
ductor of the York Musical Society, and in 
1906 was appointed conductor of the Hoving- 
ham Festival (where hia ‘ Birthday Greeting to 


Joachim * had been performed) in succession to 
Canon T. P. Pemberton, the founder. He was 
made an honorary fellow of the R.C.O. in 1905, 
and was Master of the Music and conductor of 
the York Pageant in 1909. 

The post which he went to New York to 
fill was one of groat importance. St. Thomas's 
had just been rebuilt on a new site. One of 
the finest Gothic churches in the city, it had 
been designed to reproduce the conditions of 
the English cathedral service. It was Noble’s 
task to establish the musical traditions ; a 
magnificent organ was installed under his 
supervision, a choir school founded, and under 
his direction the musical services have been 
maintained at a high level. His principal 
compositions have boon in the direction of 
church music ; he has written three lull ]\Iorn- 
ing and Evening Services, an Evening Service in 
G minor. Communion Services in A and F and 
one for female voices ; one of the Communion 
Services has accompaniment for organ, wind 
instruments and brass instruments and drums ; 
nine unaccompanied anthems and an eight- 
part motet. Many shorter church composi- 
tions, such as offertory sentences, etc., a 
vigorous choral work, ‘ The Sound of War,’ a 
cantata for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra, 
* Gloria Domini,’ a madrigal, ‘ Como see what 
pleasure,’ and some songs and partsongs. In 
a lighter vein he won success at Cambridge 
with his music to an A.D.C. burlesque, 
‘ Jupiter,’ and greater renown with his charm- 
ing music to the Wasps of Aristophanes, 1897. 
The music for the York Pageant was a work 
of importance, and Noble has also written a 
number of orchestral and chamber composi- 
tions. M. ; addns. c. 

NOBLEMEN’S AND GENTLEMEN’? 
CATCH CLUB, see Catch Club. 

NOCTURNE, NOTTURNO. The use of 
the title ‘ Nocturne ’ for a certain kind of 
quiet, reflective movement for pianoforte, 
originated with John Field (</.?’.), and it was 
adopted by Chopin for hi.s opp. 9, 15, '27, 32 
37, 48, 55, 62 and 72, in which the mood 
became of a more melancholy nature, as though 
reflecting the atmosphere of night. 

‘ Notturno * originally meant a kind oi 
Serenade (7.V.), and was employed by JMozart 
in his three -movement work for strings and 
2 horns (K. 286). An entr’acte in the ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream * music of Mendelssohn 
bears the same title. 

NOCTURNS (Lat. nocturni, nocturnae ora- 
tiones. The Night Hours), see Matins. 

NODE (Latin nodus, ‘ a knot ’). The vibra- 
tion of a string may assume many different 
forms. In Fig. 1 the string is shown vibrating 
as a whole ; in Fig. 2 it divides into two equal 
segments ; in Fig. 3 into three equal segments. 
These segments, where the amplitude of vibra- 
tion is greatest, are called Loops (I, Figs. 2 
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and 3), and the points of rest between them arc 
called Nodes (n). 


Fxa, 1. 




But when a string is plucked, as in the harp 
and guitar, or bowed as in the violin, it does 
not vibrate in any one of the simple forms just 
described, but in several of them at once. The 
motion of the whole string combined with that 
of its halves would bo represented by Fig. 4. 


Pio. 4. 



Here the node is no longer a point of complete 
rest but a point where the amplitude of vibra- 
tion is least. 

If the string while vibrating be touched at 

h h of its length, as in playing har- 
monica on the harp or violin, all forms of vibra- 
tion which have loops at these points vanish, 
and all forms which have nodes there become 
more marked. Thus it is possible to damp the 
vibrations of the whole string, of its third parts, 
of its fifth parts, etc., leaving the vibrations of 
its halves, of its fourth parts, of its sixth parts, 
etc., unimpeded. 

The column of air in an open pipe vibrating 
as a whole has a node in the centre towards 
which the particles of air press and from which 
they again draw back (see Fig. 6, n). 


n 



Thus at the node the air does not move but 
undergoes the greatest changes of density. At 
the loop (1) there is no change of density but 
great amplitude of vibration. The open ends 
of the pipe are always loops, for the density at 
these points, being the same as that of the outer 
air, does not change. This remains true whether 
the pipe have two, three or more nodes, as 
shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 


n 
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or divide into segments, as shown in Pigs. I 
and 10. 
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In practice both an open and a stopped pipe 
vibrate not in any one of the ways just de- 
scribed, but in several of them at once. Here, 
too, as in the case of strings, the node is not a 
point of comj)leto rest but of least motion. 

Chladni sliowed that sand strewn on vibrat- 
ing plates or membranes collects along the lines 
where the motion is least. These are call(*fl 
nodal lines, and may assume a variety of 
symmetric forms (see Acou.stics). j. l. 

NODUS SALOMONIS (Solomon's knot), a 
celebrated canon composed by T*ietro Vale^- 
TiNi {q.v.)t and described by Fr. Kircher in his 
‘ Musurgia.’ 

NOEL (Old Fr. vouel ; Burgundian iwe ; 
Norman 7iuel ; Poitc^vin nau ; Gcr. Weih- 
nachtslied ; Eng. nowell, noudly Christmas 
carol), a peculiar kind of hymn or canticle 
of mediaeval origin, composed and sung in 
honour of the Nativity of Our Lord, 

Of the numerous early examples which have 
fortunately been preserved to us, the most 
interesting is undoubtedly the famous ‘ I'roso 
do Fane.’ This curious carol was annually 
sung at Beauvais and Sens on the Feast of th« 
Circumcision as early as the 12th century, and 
formed an important part of the ceremonial 
connected with a certain popular festival 
called the ‘ Fete do Fane,’ on which an ass, 
richly caparisoned and bearing uj)on its back 
a young maiden with a child in her arms, was 
led through the city, in comiaomoratioii of the 
Flight into Egypt, and finally brought in 
solemn procession to the catheclral, wliile the 
crowd chanted a variant of the plain -song 
melody ‘ Jesu redemptor omnium ’ ^ : 

Or - 1 - en - tis par-ti-bus, Ad-ven-ta-Tlt an - 1 - nns, 
liex.alreAaues, car chantez, Bel-le bouche ro-chig-nez, 

Pul.cher et for - tla - al-mua. Bar - d - nla ap - tla- al-inus 
Vouaaiirez du foiu aa - aez, Et de I'avoiue 4 plautez. 



Hrz, sire As • nea, hezt 
Uuz, airo As • ni’n, hozl 


Scarcely less popular in Germany than the 

» There h a cony in the British Museum, Egertov MSS.. 
notes of even length. 


In a stopped pipe the closed end is always a 
node, and the open end a loop, whether the 
column of air vibrate as a whole (see Fig. 8) 
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f prose de I’ane ’ in France were the beautiful 
jarols ‘ Resonet in laudibus ’ (Wir loben all’ das 
Kindelein) and ‘ Dios cst laetitiae ’ (Dor Tag 
dor ist so freundlich) — the latter equally well 
known in Holland as * Tis een dach van vro- 
lichkeit.’ Both these examples are believed to 
be as old as tho 13th century, as is also another 
— ‘ Tompus adest fioridum ’ — of equally tuneful 
character. ‘ In dulci jubilo ’ — a mixture of 
halin and patois set to a deliciously simple 
m(‘h)dy — may possibly be of somewhat later 
date. 

Those early forms wore surooodod in the 16th 
and 17th centuries by carols treated, with more 
or less success, in the polyphonic; style. Tho 
credit of having first so treated them is generally 
given to Kranyois Jhistaehe du Oaurroy, maitro 
de chai)elle to C-harles IX, Henri III and 
Henri IV, on the strcuigth of a collection of 
pieces, entitled ‘ Melanges de la musique,’ pub- 
lished at Paris in 1610 — the year following 
his decease. But (Jiovanni Maria Nanini, wdio 
died at Rome in 1607, has left us a magnincent 
example in the form of a motet — ‘ Hodie 
Christ us natus est * — in the course of which he 
introduces the exc'lamation, Noe ! Noe ! with 
striking effect ; and Luca Marenzio published 
a similar composition adapted to the same 
words as early as 1588. The same w'ords 
were set by Kwecdinck and many other 
composers. As Du Caiirroy’s collection was 
contained in a posthumous volum'', it would 
perhaps be impossible now to reconcile the 
claims of the rival composers as to priority of 
invention ; though tho French Noels bear no 
comparison with those w'ritten in Italy in 
point of excellence. Still, it is only fair to 
say that the Italian composers seem to have 
excited no spirit of emulation among their 
countrymen ; while for more than a century 
after the death of Du Caurroy collections of 
great value appeared from time to time in 
Prance, such as Jean Franvois Dandrieu’s 
‘Suite de noels,’ published early in the 18th 
century ; ‘ Noci Borguignon do Gui Barozai,’ 
1720 ; ‘ Traduction des noeds bourguignons,’ 
1735 ; ‘ Nouveaux Cantiques spiiituels pro- 
ven 9 aux,* Avignon, 1750 ; and many others. 

w. s. K. 

For a w'ider treatment of this subject and a 
full bibliography see GAROFi. 

NOllL, Garl FRiEnuicir Lmwio {b. Iser- 
lolm, Westphalia, Dec. 5, 1831 ; d. Heidelberg, 
Dec. 16, 1885), WTiter on music and musical 
subjects. He was educated at tho Gymnasium 
of Duisburg, and in 1850 entered the University 
of Bonn. From Bonn he proceeded to Heidel- 
berg, in order to pursue his legal studies, which 
wore, however, neglected for musical and liter- 
ary pursuits. At Heidelberg ho determined 
to make music his profession, but this idea 
was abandoned in accordance with his father’s 
wishes, and ho continued the study of juris- 
VOL. ITT 


prudence at Berlin, at the same time receiv- 
ing instruction in the theory of music from 
Professor Dchn. In 1853 Nohl entered tho 
Prussian Civil Service as Referendarius, but in 
1856 his health broke down, and he had to 
undertake a journey to France and Italy. He 
returned to Berlin in 1857, and continued his 
musical studies under Professor Kiel. In 1858 
he finally abandoned the legal profession and 
settled at Heidelberg, tho university of which 
place conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of PhiloRoj)hy (1860). In tho following year he 
went to Munich, where in 1865 King Ludwig II. 
appointed him an honorary professor in the 
university. In 1872 he returned to Heidelberg, 
where he resided as teacher of musical history 
and aesthetics until his dt'ath. Many of Nohl’s 
works have been translated into English. His 
Mozart"* s Letters (1865), Beethoven's Letters 
and 1867), Letters of Musicians (1866), Gluck 
and Wagner (1870), Die Beethoven Feier (1871), 
Beethoven according to the Representations of 
his Contemporaries (1877), Life of Beethoven 
(1864-77), Mozart according to the Representa- 
tions of his Contemporaries (1880), and other 
works on Mozart and Beethoven, are valuable 
contributions to the musical Hterature of the 
time, and have gone through many editions. 

W'. B. s. 

NOTRE, the French name for a crotchet, or 
quarter-note. 

NOLA, Domenico da (proper name Don 
Joan Domenico del Giovane) (6. Nola, kingdom 
of Naples, first quarter of 16th cent.), became 
maestro di cappella of tho Church of the An- 
nunziata, Naples. His publications, appearing 
between 1541 and 1564, consist of one book of 
motets a 5, some books of villanelle a 3, and 
madrigals a 4 and 5. His villanelle were after- 
w'ards re-edited by Claudio Merulo in 1567. 
Several of his madrigals appeared in later col- 
lections. Ambros mentions a book of motets 
a 5 and 6 (Venice, 1575), which is not indicated 
in Q.-L, Three of his madrigals, wdiich have 
melody and g(M)d workmanship, have been re- 
published in Torchi’s L'arte rnusicale in Italia^ 
vol. i. J. n. M. 

NONE (Lat. officium {vel oratio) ad horam 
nonam, ad nonam), the last of the * Lesser 
Hours ’ in tho Roman Breviary. 

NONET (Ger. Nonett ; Ital. nonetto), a com- 
position for nine instruments. Such works are 
few in number and are generally designed for a 
string quartet or quintet (double-bass), with the 
addition of wind instruments. The varieties oi 
combination are of course manifold. Stanford’s 
op. 95 is scored for quartet, double-bass, flute, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn. Rheinbergcr has 
written for violin, viola, violoncello, double- 
bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn. 
Ravel’s ‘ Podmes * are for pianoforte, string 
quartet, two flutes and two clarinets. (See 
Chamber Music.) n. c. q. 

2 T 
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NONNE SANGLANTE, LA, opera in 6 
acts ; words by Scribe and Delavigne, from 
Lewis’s * Monk ’ ; music by Gounod. Produced 
Opera, Oct. 18, 1854. G. 

NON NOBIS DOMINE, a celebrated canon, 
generally sung in England as a substitute for 
‘ Grace after meat ’ at public dinners and on 
other festive occasions. 

English historians are unanimous in describ- 
ing ‘ Non nobis Domine ’ as the composition of 
William Byrd ; but it is not to be found in any 
volume of his published works, though the 
subject appears in one of the ‘Cantiones sacrae’ 
printed by B 3 a’d and Tallis in 1575. Burney 
tells us that the earliest copy to which Byrd’s 
name is appended is that inserted in Hilton’s 
‘ Catch that Catch can.’ It is undoubtedly to 
be found in that curious work, but neither in 
the edition of 1652 nor that of 1658 is the 
author’s name mentioned ; but on the title- 
page of Playford’s ‘ Musical Banquet * ( 1651) 
is this canon with Byrd’s name. Dr. Pepusch, 
in his Treatise on Harmony (1730-31), dis- 
tinctly calls it ‘ the famous Canon by Wilham 
Byrd.’ Mattheson, in the Vollkom. Capellm, 
(1739), refers to it as being Byrd’s, and no 
doubt seems to have been felt on the subject 
until about the middle of the 18th century, 
when Carlo Ricciotti published at Amsterdam 
a concerto, founded on the well-known theme, 
which he attributf'd to Palestrina. Palestrina 
has, indeed, used its opening clause more than 
once — ^notably in his madrigal ‘ When flowery 
meadow’s deck the year,’ one of the loveliest 
that ever was written. This, however, proves 
nothing. He has not treated it as a canon — in 
which form it bears far less resemblance to his 
peculiar style than to that of Josquin des Pr6s. 
The subject, moreover, is by no means an 
unusual one, and has even been called, by 
Morley, ‘ a most common point.’ Handel has 
used it, in his ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ in ‘ I will 
sing unto the Lord ’ (‘ Israel ’ and in other 
places too numerous to mention. Bach has 
employed it as the subject of an ‘ AUabreve per 
organo pleno,’ in D (B.-G. xxxviii. p. 121). 
Mendelssohn has also used the few opening 
notes in ‘ Not only unto him ’ — the last chorus 
in ‘ St. Paul ’ ; and these notes, phrased exactly 
as in the canon, will bo found among the W’orks 
of so many composers that it is clear they are 
looked upon as common property. But the 
subject is not the canon. It is in the ingenuity 
of that that the true merit lies. We claim that 
merit for Byrd. Ricciotti may possibly have 
been tempted to accord it to Palestrina, on the 
authority of a very ancient copy, said to be 
preserved in the Vatican, engraved upon a 
plate of gold. But it does not appear that 
Palestrina’s name is appended to this copy; 
and it is worthy of remark that in the Intro- 
duction to Dr. Blow’s ‘ Amphion Anglicus,’ 

' Bee Burney’s OommemoraHon qfHandtl, p. 99. 


printed in 1700, special mention is made oi 
‘ Bird’s Anthem in golden notes,’ * Preserv’d 
intire in the Vatican.’ 

The canon — a perpetual one, in the Mixo- 
lydian Mode — is capable of many solutions, all 
exhibiting a freedom of treatment not quite 
consistent with the strict laws of counterpoint. 
The most noticeable deviations from rule are 
some hidden octaves, which seem to form an 
essential element in the construction of tlu» 
second clause, and a certain changing note in 
the form of an ascending seventh, which last 
fault, however, would not appear were the parts 
made to leave off in the old-fashioned way, one 
at a time, as they began. The loading part — 
technically termed the Ouida — taken at its 
true pitch is as follows : 




Non no - bis Do - mi - no, non no • bis led no-mi-ni 




tuoda glo-rl-am, sed no-ml-ul tuo da glo-ii-am. 


The simplest solution of which it seems 
capable is in tw’o parts, of which the first leads, 
with the Ouida, while the second follows, aft(*r 
a breve rest, in the fifth below, singing the B 
flat in order to preserve the tonality. The 
chief demerit of this lies in the prominence 
w'hich it gives to the hidden octaves already 
mentioned. 

In another two-part solution the upper voice, 
leading with the Ouida, is followed after a 
semibreve rest by the lower one in the fourth 
below, all the E’s in the second voice being 
made sharp. 

In a third the Ouida leads, as before, and 
the lower voice follows, after three semibreve 
rests, in the octave below. 

The solution usually sung is in three parts. 
The treble leads. The alto follows after a semi- 
breve rest in the fourth below, singing all the 
F’s sharp. And the tenor enters, three semibreve 
rests after the Ouida, in the octave below it.* 

Another three-part solution may be formed, 
as follows. The treble leads, with the Ouida. 
The alto follows, after a breve rest, in the fifth 
below, singing the B flat. And the tenor 
enters, one semibreve later than the alto, in 
the octave below the Ouidcu 

Among the MSS. preserved in the B.M. 
Roy. Lib. is a solution in four parts. The 
tenor leads with the Ouida, The bass follows, 
after a breve rest, in the fifth below, singing 
the B flat. The alto enters, a breve after the 
bass, in the fourth above the Ouida, singing the 
B flat. The treble begins a semibreve after 
the alto, an octave above the Ouida. In ordet 
to work out this solution, the seventh note in 
the alto must be made a semibreve and the 


* We are here aniumlng that the canon i« aung; at ita true pitch. 
It is more frequently transposed at least • fifth loirer t Mul aunf 
iT' ai> jUt 0 !; r Unor and a ha«r* 
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eighth a minim ; and the three last notes in the 
treble must be F, F, C, instead of B, B. A. 
No clue can bo obtained cither as to the author- 
ship or the date of this very interesting MS. 

Furthermore, Burney entertains us, on the 
authority of Hilton, with a solution m which 
all the parts are inverted ; thus — 



Non no-blB Du-iui-no, non no - bia, aod no-mi-ni 

iuo du gto - rj uiu, acd no-mi-ni tuo da glo-rl-am. 

The Ouida is bore led off by the second voice. 
The first follows after a semibreve rest, in the 
fourth above. The third enb'.rs, two semi- 
breves after the second, in the twelfth below the 
<jruida. We give this solution for what it is 
worth ; but it presents so many crudities that it 
is impossible to believe it can ever have entered 
Into the composer’s original design, w. s. R. 

NOORDEWJFR - REDDINGIUS, Aaltje 
{h. Dourne, Holland, Sept. 1, 1868), a soprano 
singer and a pupil of Messchaert. 8he was, like 
her master, a member of the admirable little a 
ca])pella choir of Daniel de Lange. Since 1890 
she has apjieared in almost all European 
countries as an oratorio singer. She is one of 
the most distinguished representatives of the 
new school of Dutch singing, and she is 
espt'cially a fine interpreter of Bach. Mrs. 
Noordewier lives at Hilveraum, Holland, where 
she is a well-known teacher. R. M“. 

NOORDT (Noorth), Anthony van, is only 
known as being in 1659 organist of the Nieuwo 
Keik at Amst/crdam. In that year w’as pub- 
bshed his ‘ Tabulator- Boock ’ for the organ 
containing a number of the French psalm 
tunes varied according to the verses, and six 
fantasias in fugue form. The music appears 
oil a double stave of six lines each with two 
clef -signatures to each stave, and occasionally 
there is a part for the loft hand given in Old 
Gorman tablature under the stave. The work 
has been republished in modern score by the 
Viweoniging voor Noord-Ncdorlands Muziek- 
geschiedenis, vol. xix. One of the fantasias is 
also given in Ritter, Oeschichte dea OrgelspidSf 
Bd. ii. No. 35. J. R. m. 

NORCOME (Noroum), Daniel (6. Windsor, 
1576 ; d. before 1626 ^), son of a lay-clerk of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, was himself a lay- 
clerk. Having become a Roman Catholic, he 
Was deprived of his lay-clerkship and went to 
Brussels, where he became one of the instru- 
mentalists in the viceregal chapel. His name 
occurs in a list of the members of the chapel in 
1641. He was at the Danish court (1699), 
whence he fled with John Meinert (? Maynard), 
travelling through Germany and Hungary to 

* The reirl»t,er<i of St. George ‘tf Chapel, WindHor, record ^6 
burial of Norcome'a widow in this year. (See Fellowee, SnglUh 
MadHgal Oompottn , p. SM60 


Venice. He contributed a madrigal, * With 
angel’s face and brightness,* to ‘ The Triumphos 
of Oriana,’ 1601. Ho is mentioned by Symp- 
SON (</.v.) in The Division Viol, which contains 
viol pieces by Norcome. (See copies at Oxford 
and R.C.M.) w. h. h., with addns. 

NORDICA, Lilian (Lillian), nee Norton 
(6. Farmington, Maine, U.S.A., May 12, 1859 ; 
d. Batavia, Java, May 10, 1914), was taught 
singing by John O’Neill, New England Con- 
servatory, Boston. She first sang in the vocal 
quartet of Dr. Putnam’s church, and afterwards 
* in an extended concert tour throughout 
America, principally with the Handel and 
Haydn Society and with Theodore Thomas’s 
Orchestra, with unvarying success.’ ^ On May 
21 and 22, 1878, she came to England and sang 
at the Crystal Palace with Gilmore’s American 
band. She then studied singing at Milan with 
Sangiovanni, and on Apr. 30, 1879, made a 
successful debut, under the name of Nordiea, at 
Brescia as Violetta in ‘ Traviata.* After singing 
in other cities, Berlin, Dantzig, et(5., she was 
engaged in 1881 at St. Petersburg, and sang as 
Philine, Amalia in ‘ Un ballo,’ etc. On July 21, 
1882, she made her debut in * Faust,* and sang 
on Dec. 15 in ‘ Hamlet,’ liaving studied the lead- 
ing soprano parts under Clounod and Thomas. 
In the same year she married Fredericik A. 
Gower, and for a time retired into private life. 
After eighteen months of married life she lost 
her husband in a balloon accident in an attempt 
to cross the Enghsh Channel. In 1885 she re- 
appeared on the stage at Boston, made a long 
tour with Mapleson in America and the English 
provinces, and under him on Mar. 12, 1887, she 
made her debut at Covent Garden as Violetta — 
appearing later as Gilda and Margaret with 
instant success, on account of the purity of her 
style and the richness and roundness of her 
upper register. On Mar. 24 sh(^ sang at the 
Philharmonic. The same year she was engaged 
by Harris for his Drury Lane season, where she 
sang as Lucia, Donna Elvira, Valentino, Aida, 
etc. From 1888-93 she sang every season 
under Harris, at Co vent Garden, in a great 
variety of parts. On July 26, 1893, she sang 
the part of Zeliea in Stanford’s ‘ Veiled Prophet.’ 
She also sang with much success in concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, in oratorio at Albert Hall 
and St. James’s Hall (Novello concerts), the 
Handel and provincial festivals, and other coii'’ 
certs. In 1889 she sang in the winter season 
under Abbey and Grau, and again in 1893. In 
1894 she sang Elsa in ‘ Lohengrin ’ at Bay- 
reuth. In 1896 she married in America a 
Hungarian tenor, Zoltan Dome, whom she 
afterwards divorced. In 1897 she sang again at 
the Handel Festival. In 1898, 1899 and 1902 
she returned to Covent Garden, and added tc 
her repertory Donna Anna, Susanna, Isolde 
Brunnhilde, etc. Sh(> excelled both in dramatic 

» Pratt. 
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and florid singing, though she was a better 
singer than actress. a. c. 

NORRIS A, opera in 3 acts, words and music 
by F, Corder. Produced Carl Rosa Co., Liver- 
pool, Jan. 26, Drury Lane, May 4, 1887, M. 

NORDRAAK, Richard {b. Christiania, June 
12, 1842 ; d. Mar. 20, 1866), a name known 
mainly to the biographers of Grieg, as he had 
an important influence on that composer’s 
career. He was a pupil of Kiel and Kullak ; he 
wrote incidental music to Bjornson’s ‘ Mary 
Stuart * and ‘ Sigurd Slembe,’ and threw him- 
self with ardour into the cause of Norwegian 
national music, collecting and editing folk- 
songs, etc. He and Grieg were fellow- workers 
with this object, and his early death deprived 
his friend and his country of an enthusiastic 
supi>orter. M. 

NORLIND, Tohias (6. Hvellinge, Sweden, 
May 6, 1879), studied with Jadassohn at 
Leipzig and with Thuille at Munich, where he 
began his studies in musical history and re- 
search with Sandberger. He extended them 
later in Paris, London and Berlin. Returning 
to his own country he engaged in educational 
work, and established himself as a teacher of 
musical science in the University of Lund. He 
has published many works in Swedish on a 
variety of musical subjects, including Swedish 
folklore and history, Allmian Musikhistoria 
(1920). He has edited the most important 
Swedish Dictionary of Music, Allmdnt Musik- 
lexikon (2 vola., 1916), and is also editor of 
a musical paper, Svensk Tidskrift for Musik- 
forskning. (Biemann.) c. 

NORMA, opera in 2 acts ; words by Romani, 
music by Bellini. Produced La Scala, Milan, 
Dec. 26, 1831 ; Paris, Italiens, Dec. 8, 1835; 
King’s Theatre, June 20, 1833 ; in English 
(Planche), Drury Lane, June 24, 1837 ; New 
York, Park Theatre, Nov. 13, 1835. O, 

NORMAN, Barak, viol- and violoncello- 
maker, London, 1688-1740 ; one of the best of 
the old English school of viol- makers, and one 
of the first — if not the first — to manufacture 
violoncellos in England. His earliest work is 
in imitation of Thomas Urquhart, whose pupil 
he is thought to have been ; later he copied the 
Maggini models, especially in the matter of 
double purfling. His violoncellos and tenors 
are skilfully modelled ; they are rather high in 
build, the / holes somewhat German in char- 
acter ; the wood used for the bellies is of good 
quality ; the varnish is very dark. His name 
or monogram is found executed in purfling 
under the finger-board of all his instruments. 
In 1715 Barak Norman went into partnership 
with Nathaniel Cross and carried on a joint 
business with him at the sign of the Bass Viol 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Bibi.. — Georob Hart, Tk* Vieiin, iU Famous Makers, etc.: 
E. HBROV-ALtEK, VioUffMaking as it Was and Is ; Morris, British 
Violin- Makers ; Sarotb and Forster, Histeen gfths Violin. 

S. H.>A. 


NORMAN, Fredrik V ilhelm 
(b. Stockholm, Aug. 28, 1831 ; d. there. Mar. 28, 
1885), a Swedish composer who has creattid 
works of deep and lasting value. Ho showed an 
early talent in improvisatiems on the piano and 
composition. Already in 1843 a book of ‘Songs 
composed at 11 years of ago’ was published. 

His father’s death kdt Norman poor, but 
through the kind interest shown him by the 
Crown Prince Oscar, Jenny Lind and others, 
ho was enabled to continue his musical educa- 
tion in Leipzig, wheie he remained for four 
years, studying at the Conservatoire undei 
Hauptmann, Moschtdes and Rietz. Through 
the mediation of Scliumann, his first ojnis, 
‘ Zwei Klavierstiiclo*,’ was published in 1851 
by Kistner ; this Leipzig firm also later on 
undertook the publication of liis various instru- 
mental compositions. 

On his rt'tiirn to Stockholm, Norman, at 
the age of 30, Ix'came conductor of the Royal 
Orchestra, which post he held till 1879 ; up 
to the last year of his life ho conduct(‘d the 
Symphony Concerts. 

But it is as a composer that Norman ranks 
highest. Ho was one of the first to show tlie 
importance of Franz Berwald’s art by following 
in his footsteps. He wrote throe symphonies, 
four overtures and three sonatas ; also a good 
deal of chamber music and a number of songs. 
Many honours were bestowed on the distin- 
guished composer ; he received several orders, 
and in 1884 the prize medal of the Swedisli 
Academy, for his merits as a musician and 
author. He edited The Journal for the Theatre 
and Musky and also wrote musical artick's 
and criticisms for various pajiers. He was a 
member of the Academy of Music in 1857, and 
this society in 1910 engraved a medal in 
commemoration of him. He married in 1864 
the celebratc*d violinist Wilma (Wilhelmina) 
Neruda, afterwards Lady Halle. o. a. s. 

NORMAN, John, English organist and 
church music composer of the late 15th and 
early IGth centuries. In his MS., Meynoria 
sacray Archdeacon Yardloy mentions that in 
Bishop Vaughan’s time (1509-22) ‘Mr. John 
Norman, a Skillful and Learned Musician, was 
Organist and Master of ye Choristers ’ at St, 
David’s Cathedral (West’s Oath. Org.). Norman 
was thus a contemporary of Aston, Taverner 
and Fayrfax, and a Mass, * Resurrexit,’ by 
him (Bodl. Mus. Sch.) is written out in the same 
hand as other masses in this collection by these 
three composers. There is also a motet by him, 
‘ Euge dicta,* in some partbooks at Peter- 
house, Cambridge (the tenor book is missing), 
as well as the score of another 3-part one, 
in a MS. of Henry VIII.’s time (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 5665/145). j. 

NORRIS, Thomas, Mus.B. {h. Mc^re, near 
Salisbury, Aug. 174n ; d. Himley Hall, near 

1 BmpUzad Aa«. 16. 1741. 
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Stourbridge, Sept. 3, 1790), was a chorister of 
Salisbury Cathedral under Dr. Stephens. He 
appeared as one of the principal soprani at the 
Worcester Festival, 1761, and Hereford Festi- 
val, 1762, and in the latter year at Drury Lane 
in ‘ The Sprinr;.’ a pasticcio. In 1765 ho was 
appointed organist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford ; in November of the same year gradu- 
ated at Oxford as Mus.B., his exercise (two 
anthems, ‘ The Lord is king ’ and ‘ I will alway 
give thanks ’) being performed in the Music 
School, Nov. 12 ; and on Dec. 15 was chosen 
organist of St. John’s College. In 1766 he ap- 
peared at the Gloucester Festival as a tenor 
singer, and continued to sing at the meetings 
of the Three Choirs until 1788. On Nov. 5, 
1771, he was admitted a lay -clerk of Magdalen 
College, Oxford.^ He sang at the commemora- 
tion of Handel in 1784 (whore his dehvery of 
the final recitatives in ‘Israel in Egypt,’ and 
of ‘ Thy rebuke ’ and ‘ Behold and see * in 
‘ Messiah,’ was greatly admired), and at most of 
tlu^ subsequent performances in the Abbey. He 
sang also at the oratorios in London. In 1790 
lie was engaged at the Birmingham Festival, i 
but ten days afterwards died at Himlcy Hall, j 
near Stourbridge, the seat of Lord Dudley and ! 
Ward. Norris composed several anthems, only | 
one of which has been printed, six symphonies | 
for strings, with two hautboys and two horns 
(in the li.C/.M.), and some glees and other vocal j 
pieci's. A catch by him is in the third volume i 
of Sibbald’s Collection of Catches, and he wrote j 
an overture to Purcell’s ‘ Tempest ’ music, of ; 
which a copy is in B,M. Add. MSS. 31,450. 

w. H. H. 

NORRIS, William {d. circa 1710), one of the 
children of the Chapel Royal at the coronation 
of James II. in 1685 ; afterwards a member of 
the choir, and master of the choristers of Lin- 
coln, his appointment to the latter offitjo being 
confirmed in 1691. An anthem by him, 

‘ Blessed are those,’ was printed in Playford’s 
‘ Divine Companion,’ and a service and two 
anthems are in the Tudway collection (Harl. 
MS. 7340). Ho composed an ode for St. 
CeeiUa’s Day, believed to have been performed 
in London in 1 702 ; the MS. was in the posses- 
sion of Benjamin Jacob, and was sold with the 
rest of his library in 1830, but has not been 
traced. Norris is supposed to have died about 
1710, but his name does not occur in the 
Chapter Rolls after 1700. w. H. H. 

north, (1) Francis, Lord Guilford 
{b. Kirtling, Cambridgeshire, in 1637 ^ ; 
d. Sept. 5, 1685), Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and afterwards Keeper of the Great 
Seal, one of the best amateur musicians of his 
time, published anonymously in 1677 A Philo- 
sophical Essay on Musick, containing some 

J An aniUHlng extract from the JUagdahn JitgisUrg 1« given in 
WoBt’a Oath, Org. p. 06. 

> Baptized Nov. 2. 1637. 


curious observations on the phenomena o! 
sounds. 

(2) The Hon. Roger, his brother (6. Tostock, 
Suffolk, Sept. 3, 1653 ; d. Rougham, Mar. 1, 
1733/34), was also bred to the Bar, and became 
Attorney - General to James II. Ho wrote 
several family biographies and other works, 
but his claim to mention here is as author of 
Memoires of Musicky a well- written sketch of the 
progress of the art from the time of the ancient 
Greeks to 1728. The MS. remained in the 
family’s possession, unpublished, until 1842, 
when, after being rescued from the shop of a 
country broker, it came into the hands of 
George Townshend Smith, then organist of 
Lynn, Norfolk, through whose exertions it was 
published in 1846 under the editorship of Dr. 
Rimbault. The first 185 pages of the MS. con- 
tain a treatise. The Musical Orammarian, never 
printed. 

w. II. II. ; corr. D.N.B. ; addns. F. k. 

NORTHBROKE, James (first half of 16th 
cent.), English church composer. He was a 
secular chaplain and graduated Mus.B. at 
Oxford in 1531.® There is a motet by him, 

‘ Sum tuam protcctionom ’ (PH. ; tenor part- 
book missing). j. m*^. 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE FESTIVALS, 
sec Hanley. 

NORWICH FESTIVAL. The establishment 
of Triennial Festivals at Norwich dates from the 
year 1824, but previous to this Musical Festi- 
vals were held in 1770, 1802, 1809, 1811, 1813, 
1814 and 1817. These generally consisted of 
I two or more miscellaneous concerts hold either 
! in St. Andrew’s Hall or the theiitre, and of ora- 
torios and selections of sacred music performed 
; in the church of St. Pe-tcr’s Mancroft. On these 
occasions the band was chiefly composed of local 
musicians, both amateur and professional, led 
by London principals under different conduc- 
tors, the most prominent of whom was Dr. 
Beckwith. 

In 1824 the scheme of Triennial Festivals, 
after having been broached by R. M. Bacon and 
discussed for some years, was finally adopted 
on the motion of Phihp Martineau, surgeon, of 
Norwich. A chorus of 150 voices was formed 
and trained by Edward Taylor, afterwards 
Gresham Professor, assisted by the Cathedral 
organist, Zechariah Buck. The band consisted 
of 110 iMjrformers, and the conductor was Sir 
George Smart. The Festival was attended by 
10,087 people, and was a great financial success, 
the sum of £2411 : 4 : 2 being handed over to 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital after pay- 
ing all expenses. Thenceforward festivals 
were held at Norwich triennially until 1911. 
That proposed for 1914 was postponed by the 
war, and the Festival was only revived in 1924. 

The conductor from 1824-36 was Sir Georgo 
Smart ; from 1839-42, Professor Taylor ; from 

> O. F. Abdy WllilaiitM, Degrtes in 
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1842-78, Sir Julius Benedict; from 1881-1905, 
Alberto Randegger; and from 1908-24, Sir 
Henry Wood. 

In 1839 Spohr was present, conducted his 
* Calvary,* played his concertino ‘ Sonst und 
jetzt,’ and with Blagrovo a concertante for two 
violins. A list of all the artists who have sung 
at these festivals would include the names of 
all the greatest vocalists of the century, from 
Mrs. Billington and Braham (in 1802) down- 
wards. Apart from the stock pieces the follow- 
ing may bo mentioned : Mozart’s ‘ Davidde 
Penitente ’ (1848), Bexfield’s ‘ Israel Restored ’ 
(1852), Pierson’s ‘Jerusalem’ (1852) and 
‘ Hezekiah ’ (1869), Molique’s ‘ Abraham * 

(1860) and Handel’s ‘ Passion Music * (1866). 

‘ St. Paul * was given for the first time at 
Norwich in 1881, when the new works were 
Cowen’s * St. Ursula ’ and A. Goring Thomas’s 
‘ Sun- worshippers,* and, for orchestra alone, 
Barnett’s ‘ Harvest Festival ’ and W. Mac- 
farren’s ‘ Henry V.’ In 1 884 the chief novel- 
ties were Mackenzie’s ‘ Rose of Sharon * and 
Stanford’s ‘ Elegiac Ode.’ In 1887 the new 
works were both Italian oratorios, ‘ The Garden j 
of Olivet,’ byBottesinijandMancinelli’s ‘Isaias.’ 
In 1890 Parry’s ‘L’ Allegro’ and Mackenzie’s 
‘ Bream of Jubal ’ were the novelties (the latter 
had been performed elsewhere previously). In 
1893 Padorow'ski and Sarasate were engaged, 
the former to play his ‘ Polish Fantasia ’ and 
the latter to introduce Mackenzie’s ‘ Pibroch ’ ; 
Cowen’s ‘ Water Lily ’ was the most important 
now choral work. In 1896 Mancinelli’s ‘ Hero 
and Leander,’ an opera performed as a cantata ; 
Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore,* and a violin 
concerto by Frederick Clille, were the principal 
new works. In 1899 the three new sacred com- 
positions of Verdi, Dvorak’s ‘ Biblical Songs,’ 
Perosi’s * Passion according to St. Mark,’ 
Parry’s ‘ Song of Darkness and Light ’ and 
Elgar’s " Sea Pictures ’ were given for the first 
time. From 1902-11 tho programmes contain 
an increasing number of works by native com- 
posers, including many now ones in tho shorter 
forms of cantata, choral ballad or orchestral 
tone-poem. The revival of 1924 was more re- 
markable for its series of classical masterpieces, 
including Beethoven’s Mass in I), Bach’s ‘St. 
John Passion ’ and Verdi’s Requiem. Its Eng- 
lish works included Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus * 
and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Sea Symphony.’ 

w, B. s., with addns. 

Bibi . — AnndU of tho Norfolk and Nonrich Triennial Mttaieal 
Nestivalf, by A. H. Lbouk au<l W. K, liaMSKU., isao. 

NOTA CAMBITA (Ital. nota cambiaia; 
Ger. Wechselnote; changing Jiote), (1) A 
note of irregular transition; in other words, a 
passing note, on the strong part of tho measure, 
as opposed to the note of regular transition 
or true passing note, which occurs upon the 
weak part of the measure. i 

in the following example from Cherubim the | 


D is a changing, and the second G a passing 
note: 



(2) Fux applies tho term Nota cambita ^ to 
a peculiar licence sometimes known as ‘ Die 
Fux’scho Wechsclnoto ’ by virtue of w'hich tho 
contrapuntist, iiisU^ad of rt'solving a passing 
discord at once, suffered it to descend a third, 
and then to rise a second to its resolution. 
Cherubini condemns this liconco as ono whi(;h 
should ‘ neither be admitted nor tolerated in 
strict Counterpoint.’ Fux accounts for it by 
the omission of an imaginary quaver. Tho 
norm of the passage is, he says, as at («) in tlio 
following example. By leaving out tho first 
quaver it is made to appear as at (6) ; by 
leaving out the second, r.s at (c) : 

(«) (^) (c) 



Cherubini recommends the form show’n at 
(6). The common consent of tho great Poly- 
phonic composers justifies the preference of (r), 
and their best defence lies in the exquisitely 
beautiful effects they produce by means of it. 
Without multiplying examples wo may mention 
innumerable instances in tlie ‘ Missa l’ap.ie 
Marcelli,’ and in Orlando Gibbons’s full 
anthem ‘ Hosanna to tho Son of David.’ The 
last-named composition derives a great part 
of its wonderful beauty from tho judicious use 
of this unjustly condemned licence. (See 
Changing Note, Counterpoint.) w. s. r. 

N 0 T A R I (Notary, Notario), Angelo 
(d. London, before Nov. 28, 1664), singer and 
lutenist in tho King’s private music, London, 
from 1625. He composed ‘Prime musichenuovc, 
a 1, 2 et 3 voci per cantare con la Tiorba, (‘t 
altri strumenti ’ (London, 1613). e. v. d. s. 

NOTATION (Lai. notatio ; Fr. semiographie ; 
Ger. Notirung, Notenschrift, Tomchrift ; Ital. 
awwotaztor<e),theart of expressing musical ideas 
in writing. 

Musical notation is so familiar to us that few 
are aware of the difficulty of the problems wliich 
had to be solved, and the innumerable experi- 
ments undertaken for tho invention and jxt- 
fecting of a satisfactory method of recording 
musical sounds. In early stages the transfer- 
ence of melody from composer to performer is 
made through the ear only ; but as the art 
develops and increases in complexity the assist- 
ance of the eye becomes a necessity, for the 
memory can no longer retain the growing mass 
of new compositions. Methods of expressing 
musical sounds in writing may be conveniently 

1 *NoU iianibita, ab Italis eambtata nunoupata.* (Oradtu ad 
ed. 1726, p. 66.) 
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grouped under two heads : (1) the Phonetic, in 
which words, letters or numerals indicate the 
degrees of the scale, with the addition of signs 
to shew time values and rhythm ; and (2) the 
Oiastematic, or ‘ Notation by intervals,’ in 
which the rise and fall of melody is presented 
to the eye by the relative positions of certain 
signs called Noumes, or Figures, or Notes (Lat. 
figurae, nota^, mtulae). 

Amongst Phonetic notations are those of (1) 
the Hindus, one of the oldest in use, consisting 
of five consonants and two vowels, representing 
the names of the scale degrees, while the addi- 
tion of other vowels doul3les the value of the 
notes ; (2) the Chinese, who use characters de- 
rived from the names of the scale degrees, with 
signs for values ; (3) the ancient Greek system 
of letters and signs ; (4) the Arabs, who divide 
their octavo into thirds of a tone, and write the 
scale in groups of three Arabic letters or Persian 
numerals, a survival of the Gre<ik system ; (5) 
the tablatures, in which letters or figures repre- 
sented the keys or fingering of instruments 
rather than the scale degree; (fi) the Tonio 
Sol-fa {q.v.)^ in which (as in that of the Hindus) 
letters represent the names of the scale degrees, 
and other signs show time values; (7) the 
Paris - Galin - Cheve (see Ciiev^:), in which 
numerals are used for the scale degrees. 

The Diasteinatic method embraces the 
noumes of the Western C'hurch, the notation of 
th(i Greek Church (a survival, in a much altered 
form, of the neuraes), the classical notation of 
Japan, the Mensural music of the Middle Ages, 
and its descendant, the familiar notation of 
modern Europe. 

The fiintdion of a complete notationjil system 
is twofold : to indicate relations in pitch and 
relations in time. There is also a notation to 
indicate the method of performance, i.e. finger- 
ing, bowing, etc. ; but this is a separate and 
accessory development, and except in such 
cases as Tablatdue (q.v.), where the relation 
in pitch is directly indicated by the notation 
of performance, the message of notation is 
directed to the conceptive and not to the 
executive faculty, or, in other words, it is 
symbolical and not practical. 

For notation to be translated into conception 
two mental processes must be gone through, re- 
cognition and deduction. The brain, presented 
by the eye with certain symbols, must recognise 
them, and from their mutual relationship must 
deduce the corresi)onding mutual relationship 
of the musical elements they represent. In 
the phonetic notations pitch relationships are 
absolutely represented: the intervals of an 
unknown melody are as certainly perceived 
as those of a melody which is already familiar. 
But in that early form of Diastematic notation 
which is called neumatic notation, pitch rela- 
tionship was only approximately conveyed, and 
the processes of memory or guessing were sub- 


stituted for the process of deduction. It was 
to remedy this deficiency that the Stave, that 
essential element in our common notation, was 
evolved ; and it is probable that the continued 
predominance of staff notation over modern 
phonetic methods, such as tonic sol-fa, is due to 
the fact that in the former the exact indication 
of pitch relationship is reinforced by the pic- 
torial element which it possesses. 

Tue Neitmes. — All variations and develop- 
ments of notation are, naturally, determined by 
the variations and developments of the music 
which it is its function to convey ; and the 
neumatic method is the notational equivalent 
of that style of music known as plain -song. So 
well fitted was the one to the other that at the 
present day plain-song retains a specialised 
neumatic notation, for no other has been found 
so suitable. The Greek system of notation by 
alphabetical letters seems gradually to have 
dropped out of use between a.d. 200 and 600. 
Boethius and Gaudentius, referring to it, say 
that the ‘ ancients made use of little signs, 
called notulae, by which any melody could be 
noted dovm.’ Boethius knew of no contempo- 
rary means of writing music, and the so-callcd 
Boetliian notation was in reality simply a means 
of referring to his diagrams of tetrachords by 
letters of the alphabet, having no connexion 
with the musical scale. It is probable that up to 
this time, or even later, the teachers sent out 
from the singing-schools of Home and Milan 
taught the melodics of the church by ear. But 
with its rapidly advancing development, church 
music began to feel the pressing need of preserv- 
ing the purity of its melodies by some means of 
recording them in writing, and recourse was had 
to the methods used in rhetoric, in which the 
rise and fall of the speaking voice w’as regulated 
by certain rules, and indicated in writing by 
signs, called accents, i.e. ad cavtus, ‘ belonging 
to the (rhetorical) song.’ A rise of the speaker’s 
voice was indicated by an upward stroke of the 
pen from left to right, a fall by a downward 
stroke, and a rise and fall on a single syllable 
by the junction of the two signs, wdiich thus 
formed the circumflex accent. The rhetorical 
accents seem to have originated in Byzantium, 
and Gevaert supposes that they were first used 
in connexion with the melodies of the church 
about A.D. 680.^ Their adoption was a natural 
outcome of the singing of the prose words of 
Scripture, from which metre was absent, and 
which only differed from rhetoric in that the 
rise and fall of the voice was regulated by the 
musical scale. The melodies naturally required 
additions to the grave, acute and circumflex 

1 A Hlmilar Rysiem of d plctlng upward and downward move- 
naentR of niplody by «trolrcf» of the pen U found In the Japanese 
notation «>f the 14th century. The recitine note is shown by a 
stroke tike tlie Cunctum of the neuine«, while the Inflexions are 
Indicated i>y up-and-down strokes. A new reciting note is indicated 
by R down or up stroke placed betorc the first of a series of ' level ‘ 
strokes. Signs for ornamenta of the nature of the (fuflUtM, prexsua, 
etc., together witli some other features, make a striking resemblance 
in tbo principles of the two notations. This ancient Japanese dia- 
I stemalic notation was in use before there was any known com* 
muoicatioD between Europe and Japan. (See Japasssb Mvnio.) 
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accents : and by the 9th century an organised for the proper accentuation, crescendo^ dimi- 
system of notation had arisen, under the name nutndo^ riiardando, etc., of the various groups of 


5 

6 

North Italy 

X Cent 

Germany 

XI Cent. 



Acute, grave, and 
acute accents 


Porrectus 









Acute, two grave, and 
one acute accents 

Climacus resupinus 

Two grave, one acute, 
and one grave accents 

Scandicus flexus 




Grave, acute, grave, 
acute accents 



lA 


Porrectus flexus \AA\'M 


Aaitt, tr.™, rate, and saUpmcU. A/ /U" 

two grave accents ^ ^ ' A # 




Acute, grave, acute, 
grave accents 



of neumes,fromi'fO/Aa,^a‘nod,’or‘sign.’ Each sounds. No time measurement was required, 
neume was given a name, and there were rules for the words were sung as they would be pro- 
nounced in clear reading, according to the rules 

1 vev/xa, a sign, mtut not be confounded with nvtvita^ a breath- x -Viof rkiMo 

Img, hsnoe » long florid itaaaage of plala-eong eung without worda. ruetono. 
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The neumcs were originally intended only to important, since they show the proper group- 
refresh the memory of those who had previously ing and accentuation of the sounds. But 



learned the melodies by ear in the singing- 
schools ; they made no attempt to represent the 
actual intervals, and hence are in this respect 
untranslatable ; their study is, however, very 


the numerous photographic reproductions of 
ancient MSS. published by the Benedictines 
of Solesmes, and other learned societies, have 
shown that the church melodi«ds whose structure 
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is known through the square notation on a 
stave, are the same as those written in the early 
neumes of the 9th century, whoso intervals can 
thus be known by comparing their notation 
with that of later times. 

The figure shows the elements out of w’hich 
some of the more important neumes are derived, 
and the forms they have taken in different coun- 
tries and at various times. The table (which 
might be extended indefinitely) shows how care- 
fully the unity of the individual neumes has been 
preserved in the Gothic and Square notation. 
A comparison of numbers of photographic fac- 
similes reveals the fact that the groups of square 
and lozenge notes found in plain-song MSS. of 
the 13th century and onwards are not merely 
haphazard ligatures and arbitrary combina- 
tions, but the mediaeval forms of the neumes of 
earlier MSS., and the Benedictines, in their 
latest editions, have restored to them their 
proper name of Neumes. 

The Punctum appears at first as a dot, and 
afterwards takes the form of a lozenge, as shown 
in column 7 ; this shape is due to a short down- 
ward stroke of a broad-nibbed pen. When a 
knowledge of sight-singing became part of the 
education of all priests and choirmen, a custom 
arose, which is still continued, for choirs and 
priests to sing from a single large book, placed 
on a high reading-desk, the words and music 
being written so boldly that they could be seen 
at a distance. The single Punctum then took 
the form showm in column 13, though it retained 
its lozenge shape in compound figures. It 
originally represented a low note. 

The Virga, or rod, derived from the acute 
accent, gradually acquired a head, perhaps at 
first from the action of the pen in rapid writing ; 
when the stave came into general use, the head 
of the Virga was enlarged, and placed on the 
line or space belonging to the scale degree it 
indicated. (See columns 11 to 14.) It repre- 
sented a higher note than the Punctum. 

The Clivis and Podatus are compound notes, 
the component parts of which are rarely found 
separated. In the square notation the Podatus 
is represented by two squares placed vertically, 
and connected by a stem. These two neumes 
rcpresonl/ed respectively a higher followed by 
a lower, and a lower followed by a higher note. 

The Scandicus, an ascending passage, be- 
comes vertical in the Sarum Gradual, but in 
most MSS. it retains its oblique position. 

The Climacus, a descending group, the Torcu- 
lus (i.e. twisted), a group of low, high, low and 
its converse, the Porrectus, retain their struc- 
tural principles throughout : the down stroke 
of the Porrectus becomes, in the square nota- 
tion, a thick oblique line, representing two 
notes, the first higher than the second, while 
the third note is in the form of a Virga, or 
Punctum, joined to the lower extremity of the 
oblique line. The construction of the remaining 


neumes can easily be understood by comparing 
them with those described, and their transla- 
tion as given in columns 11 to 16. 

Space forbids us to give more than a passing 
reference to the accentuation, on which depend 
the rhythmical properties of the neumes. It 
must be understood that neumes, whether in the 
forms of columns 3 to 10 or 11 to 16, have in 
themselves no time values ; any variation of 
time comes, not from the shape of the notes, but 
from the rules for the verbal and vocal phrasing, 
etc. The two simple neumes, the Virga and 
Punctum, take their time and their accent from 
the words to which they are allied ; the com- 
pound neumes arc as a rule to have their first 
note accented, i.e. the first note forms the thesis, 
and the other notes the arsis ; but to this there are 
many exceptions, which can only be learned from 
a treatise. The time of the several notes of the 
compound neumes is that of the syllables of the 
text; but here again the exceptions are numerous. 

Certain ornaments must be mentioned, viz. 
the Quilisma, written thus in the Solesines 

version: a kind of mordent, generally 

occurring on the lower note of an ascending 
minor third ; the Strophicus (Apostropha, Dis- 
tropha, Tristropha), representing a sustained 


sound, sung with a vibrato effect ; 



A - men. 


Pressus, a junction of two neumes by means 
of a common note, producing an effect of the 
nature of syncopation ; and the Liquescents, or 
Seminotes, represented in the Solesmes version 


by They seem to have indicated a kind of 


mtzza voce sound on the liquescent letters L, M, 
N, R, and became the Plica of the mensuralists. 

A complete system of signs of expression 
is found in many MSS. under the name of 
Romanian Letters, from its supposed inventor, 
Romanue, a monk of St. Gall. The most not able 
example of the system is in an Antiphonary, in 
the library at Einsiedeln (Codex 121), which is 
known to have been written before A.D. 990. 
The signs refer to Intonation, Rhythm and 
Intensity ; the follow ing are a few examples : 

Intonation : a, ut altius elevetur admonet, 

I, levare neumam. 
d, ut deprirmtur. 

Rhythm : c, celeriter. 

t, tenere 'j 
X, expectare \{ritardando). 
m, moderari ) 

Intensity : /, frangore. 

k, clang e clamitat. 

Any of the signs could bo modified by the 
addition of the letters 
6, bene. 

V, valde. 
m, mediocriter. 
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It will be seen that non-linear neumatic nota- 
tion was developed into a system of consider- 
able fullness and expressiveness : and as long as 
nothing more was required of it than that it 
should suggest to singers the proper execution 
of melodies already established in the ecclesi- 
astical repertory it was satisfactory enough ; so 
satisfactory, indeed, that even when its inlierent 
deficiencies in regard to establishing exact pitch 
and time relationships had brought into being 
new sj’^stems of notation more satisfactory in 
these regards, they were for some time con- 
sidered as supplementing, not supplanting it. 
In this connexion it should be pointed out that 
nearly all early notational innovations arose 
from a theoretical dissatisfaction with existing 
methods ; that they were originally products of 
the study and not of the scriptorium. The 
experiments which we have now to consider 
exi'inpJify this in a marked degree. The in- 
vention of organuin in the 9th century is gener- 
ally said to have been the spur to these new 
developments in notation ; it w'ould perhaps 
be more correct to suppose that organum on the 
one hand, and notational experiments on the 
other, w'cre expressions of the fact that music 
had reached one point of culmination and was 
then entering upon a new stage of its evolu- 
tion. The first concern was to find some method 
of indicating exact intervals. How^ever much 
the Greek alphabetical notation had been super- 
seded by the neumes in practical music, some 
knowledge of it must have been preserved as a 
matter of scholarship : and this was now made 
the basis of a scries of attempts to evolve a fixed 
notation of pitch relationships, either by the 
alphabet alone or by combinations of the alpha- 
bet and the neumes. An immediate problem 
was to fix a convenient nomenclature for the 
degrees of the scale, hitherto known by their 
unwieldy Greek names. The Monochord (q.v.), 
the instrument used for teaching the theory 
of music, was marked with the letters of the 
alphabet, but apparently without system, each 
teacher marking it as he liked. Experiments 
were made, at first without success, of adapting 
thc! letters of the monochord to the neumes. 
Kotker Balbulus (d. 912) suggests the follow- 
ing nomenclature, showing that the importance 
of the modern major mode was already begin- 
ning to be recognised, and that the octave had 
taken the place of the tctrachord as the basis of 
the scale : 


AiiCDEFG ABCDEF Q etc. 



This nomenclature, which is also found in 
other treatises, seems to have been applied to 
instruments rather than voices. 


Two llih-century treatises — Mustca Enchi- 
riadis by pseudo-Hucbald, and Oqmscula musica 
by Hermannus Contractus — describe the Dasia 


notation, in which the ancient sign for the 
aspirate {irpoaipdia daae'ia)^ with certain addi- 
tional features attached, is used to indicate the 
first, second and fourth notes of each tetra- 
chord, the third being shown by other signs. 

The ancient form of the aspirate, j-* continued 
in use as an alphabetical letter until the 12th 
century of our era, and was therefore familiar to 
the musicians of the 11th century ; it was also 
the ancient instrumental note corresponding to 
Lichanos Hypaton, which became the final (D) 
of the first mode. 

The various additions to the aspirate sign 
used in the Dasia notation make it appear 
something like the letter F in various shapes ; 
and it was used in different positions for the 
different notes, in accordance with Greek pre- 
cedent. This notation represented eighteen 
notes ; its signs were as follows : 

T3N1 T F; Fid JL bXfc,-^” 



For the sake of beginners it was used in com- 
bination with horizontal lines, and the letters 
T, S (tone, semitone), the words of the mntus, 
being written between the lines. This is prob- 
ably the earliest attempt to invent a Dia- 
sternatic notation in which the intervals were 
indicated with absolute precision. 



Tu pa - tris sara - pi ' ter - nu» e« li • U - ua. 


The theorists, however, failed to see what an 
immense advance they had accidentally made, 
and when the student had beet)mc familiar with 
the signs of the Dasia notation he was expected 
to be able to use them without the lines. They 
w'ere then placed over the words, and muse have 
been even more troublesome to read than Odo’s 
system described below. 

Adelbold, a contemporary writer, being in- 
fluenced by the Katapyknosis of Greek music, 
proposes to use the whole alphabet, to represent 
the three genera, w'ith large capitals for ‘ fixed,’ 
and small ones for ‘ movable ’ sounds. The 
diatonic genus works out by his system as 
follows : 



A li K o ir 1 M O s etc. 
An anonymous writer calls Proslambano- 
menos A, goes up the scale as far as our G in 
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Latin capitals, uses the round and square b for 
our b flat and b natural, shows the second and 
third octaves by small Latin and Greek letters 
respectively, and the G below Proslambano- 
menos by a capital Gamma. Odo of Clugny, 
the inventor of the Guidonian system (vid, 
i7ifra)y made an attempt to combine the alpha- 
bet with the neumes, after the manner of the 
Montpellier Antiphonary, where letters from 
a to k are placed below the neumes ; but this 
suggestion seems to have been soon given up. 
In the middle of the 11th century Hcrmarimis 
Contractus invented a system of indicating 
intervals thus : 

E-— Unison. 

S — Semitone. 

T-Tonc. 

TS= Minor Third (Tone & Semitone). 

TT*= Major Third. 

D Diatessaron ( Fourth). 

A =*- Diapente (Fifth). 

AS^Uiapente & Semitone (Minor Sixth). 

AT — Diapente & Tone (Major Sixth). 

AD = Diapcnte & Uiatessaron (Octave). 

A dot above or below the letters indicated, 
respectively, a rising or falling interval. This 
notation had the fatal defect that a single mis- 
take in an interval would destroy the whole of 
the subsequent melody. 

Vincenzo Galilei, writing in 1571, says that 
he found in a M8. of the 10th century, in the 
monastery of San Salvator at Messina, a nota- 
tion on lines, the spaces not being utilised, thus : 
B • 



It cannot be translated with certainty, since the 
Greek letters belong to no known system of 
notation. The lines, however, probably repre- 
sent the degrees of an ascending or descending 
scale. 

The outcome of the experiments was the 
general adoption of the system known as ‘ Guido- 
nian,’ since it was perfected and utilised by 
Gtjido d’ Arezzo {q.v.) (though suggested by Odo 
of Clugny) in the first decades of the 11th cen- 
tury; and this has remained, with certain modi- 
fications, to the present day. Beginning with 
Gamma for G (whence the French Gamme and 
the English Oamut, meaning scale), Latin cap- 
itals were given to the note Proslam ban omenos ^ 
and the six notes above it, small Latin letters to 
the next octavo and doubled letters to the third. 


thought of, not as a scries of octaves, but as a 
series of Hexachords, or six -note sections. The 
intervals of each Hexachord w ere the same, but 
as they overlapped the Bb was necessary to the 
system, not as a chromatic but as an alternative 
note, thus : 


8rd Hexachord. 



2nd Hexachord. 


Fourth, fifth and sixth Hexachords were the 
first, second and third repeated an octave 
higher : thus the fourth Hexachord would in- 
troduce a BS] as against the B^ of the third ; 
but the flat and natural B’s w'ouldbe understood 
as proper to their own Hexachords, and not 
contradictory, the one being the third note of 
the Hexachord on 0, the other the fourt h note 
of the Hexachord on F. Two different forms of 
the letter B were used to distinguish these notes 
in the alphabetical notation : the round or 
roman b for the flat, the square or Gothic b for 
the natural. This differentiation has provided 
notation with the signs b and tj ; but it should 
be remembered that in the Guidonian system 
they bore none of their later sense of chromatic 
alteration of pitch. 

The Hexachordal system was primarily a 
teaching system ; and in order to make it easier 
for singers to learn the different intervals the 
six syllables w./, re, mi, fa, aoJ, la w^'rc associated 
with the six degrees of the Hexachord.® These 
being invariable, it became possible to note 
musical intervals with certainty by either 
alphabetical or phonetic methods. 

But the alphabetical notation, however ncces- 
.sary for teaching, was not found satisfactory for 
recording melodies, since it was inconvenient 
for sight-singing; and experiments were now 
made in another direction. ‘ Points ’ were 
placed at definite distances above the words, 
and above and below' one another. In this .sys- 
tem, called by the vSolesmes writers Isolation d 
points superposes, everything depended on th(' 
accuracy with which the points were inter 
spaced ; and the scribes, as a guide to their eye, 
began to scratch a straight line across the page, 
to indicate the position of one particular scale 
degree, from which all the others could be shown 
by the relative distances of their ‘ points.’ But 
this was not found sufficiently definite. The 
scratched lino was therefore coloured red, and 
a second line was added, coloured yelh^w', indi- 
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Hoiit the Hounds F and c of the Guidonian alpha- 
bet, and the other sounds were shown by the 
relative position of the neurnes between, above 
or below them. (8ec Gl’ido d’ Arezzo.) The 
pitch of every note within a certain compass 
was definitely shown by its position on a line or 
a space, and four lines have continued to form 
the orthodox stave of plain-song to the present 
day. Neurnes, however, continued to be written 
without a stave in Germ uiy as late as the 14th 
century, while stav^es of one, two and three 
lines only are of frequent occurrence in 12th- 
and 13th-century MSS. 

When the eoinpass of a melody overlapped 
that of the stave, it became neccissary to alter 
the names of the lines ; hence arose the practice 
of placing one or more letters at the beginning 
of each stave, called Clavps signaiae, our ‘ Clefs,’ 
since, as explained by several writers, they are 
‘ the keySf by which the secrets of the stave are 
unlocked.’ 

With the apparatus of the stave, the clefs 
and the and i signs the jiroblem of the nota- 
tion of pitch relationship was practically over- 
come, and subHcquent additions were merely 
amplifications and adaptations of this existing 
material. Meanwhile the dt'velopment of or- 
ganurri and the custom of improvising upon a 
plain-song (free descant) had bt'cn combined 
into a system of organised descant, the earli(*st 
form of true polyphonic composition (cf. 
CoNDucTUS ; Motet); and this raised the 
probhun of the exact indication of time 
r<*lationship, This aspect of notation is dis- 
tinguished by the terms Musica mensurabilis, 
manmratat jigiirata, etc, ; mensural music or 
‘ measured song ’ ; or by the phrase ‘ Fran- 
conian notation ’ in eommemoration of Franco 
OF (k)LOONE {q.v.)y whoso treatise upon the 
subject was the first systematic statement of 
the new practice. 

MnsicA Mensurata. — The first step was to 
"’^le(d. from existing material simple and easily 
rcicognisahle signs for a long and a short note. 
The s(pi arc -headed virga (p. 648, col. 6) was 
chosen to represent the ‘ Longa ’ or long note; 
the punctum, enlarged into a square or a 
lozenge, represented the ‘ Brevis ’ or short note. 
Tlie ])roportion of the short note to the long was 
fixed as either two- or threefold. The Brevis 
was soon subdivided into the ‘ 8emibrcvis,* 
again in the proportion of two or three to one ; 
and the lozenge-shaped Punctum became the 
acn('ptedform of the semibrevis, the brevis being 
represented by a square note. These three signs 
were further augmented on both the greater and 
the lesser side, the square head of the virga 
being extended into an oblong for the ‘ Maxima,’ 
a note standing to the longa as the longa stood 
to the brevis, the semibrevis being subdivided 
into the ‘ Minima ’ or ‘ Semibrevis Minor,* and 
graced with a tail, or two tails. Besides these 
single notesj or ‘ Figurae,’ there were also com- 


pound figures of two or more notes, known as 
Ligatures and derived from the compound 
neurnes, and a sign call(?d the Plica. The Liga- 
tures were brought into conformity with the 
mensural system by certain fixed rules (see 
below) ; the Plica did not establish itself in the 
new notation. It had four figures : ascending 
long, J ; ascending short, ^ ; descending 

long, ^ ; descending short, ; equalling ; 



the ascent or descent of the second note being 
shown by the position of the tails. 

It was with the long, breve and semibreve 
that the dcvek)pment of measured music was 
mainly wrought out. It has been mentioned 
above that the long and the breve were sus- 
ceptible of a threefold or a twofold division ; 
moreover, the threefold division could be com- 
pounded as two and one, or one and two, 

i.e. a or c=3 equalling c=3 • ; and this 
ambiguity between perfect (threefold) and 
imperfect (twofold) notes, identical in appear- 
ance, was the first problem which the mensural 
notationers had to overcome. 

The first expedient, the system of the 
rhythmic modes, was not, strictly speaking, a 
method of mensural notation, but rather a 
method of mensural stru(^ture ; that is to say, it 
governed the actual music, not the writing of it ; 
but it is projjcrly included in a study of mensural 
notation, for till it be understood the notational 
expedieuits which supplemented and eventu- 
ally superseded it will scarcely bo perceived for 
what they originally were : a series of experi- 
mental ssifeguartls, at first mutually independ- 
ent, and appli(‘d in somewhat haphazard 
fashion, then overlapping with each other and 
giving rise to many seeming inconsistencies and 
redundancies, and only after a long process of 
shaking down together becoming truly one com- 
pound system instead of several single systems 
in practice at the same time. 

The Rhythmic Modes ^ were a quantitative 
system, based on the poetic metros. As given 
by Franco, they are as follows ® : 

I ' I 

1. Molossic, all longs : , noted cd ca n 

2. Trochaic, long-sliort : - u, noted c=l ca 

3. Iambic, short-long : u -» noted a ca 

4. Dactylic, long-short-short : - u u» noted cr) a a 

5. Anapajstic, short-short-long: uu-i noted a a cJ 

6. Tribracliio, all sliorts : u u u : noted a ca c= 

(Cf. Metre.) 

It is clear that if melodies had been con- 
structed in a succession of unaltered poetic foot, 
the respective values of long and short, long 
and breve, would have been clear enough ; but 
this exemplary dullness would bo intolerable ; 

* Or nioods. 

' Franco included the molossic and trochaic modes in one, 
treating the trocnee as a dissolved form of the molossic ucit. and 
thereby reducing the number of the modes to five- The al»ot» 
descriptinn, however, is the mure fystemati** 
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and since the dissolution of a whole into its 
parts (Molossiis into Trochees), or the occasional 
substitution of one mode for another (Trochee 
for Iambus), made the value of the long an 
uncertain quality, the rule was made that the 
value of a note was determinable by its position. 

1. A note was perfect if it was followed by a 
note or rest of its own denomination. 

2. A note was imperfect if it was followed or 
preceded by a note of the next denomination 
below it. 


Examples given by Franco. Rhythmic trans* 
lation (values quartered) ; 



Vir-go vi-get me-li-us. 



A-ce-to (e-li po-ta-ri. 



But this was by no means enough. Even in 
the examples given there is room for misunder- 
standing : for instance, the third, fourth and fifth 
notes of the third example might be ^=2 ca . 

or • p’ <2, as the short was either taken to 

follow the first long or to precede the second. And 
the Dactylic and Anapjestic modes were even ! 
more fruitful in ambiguities ; for though appear- I 
ing to be in duple time they were given a triple ! 
significance, the second breve being sung as an 
imperfect long, to balance with the normal breve 
the perfect long of the other half of the foot. 
Here again, if it were understood at the start 
what value should be given to long and second 
breve, and if the succession of tripled dactyls or 
anapajsts was unbroken, the notation of long 
and breve was adequate representation enough ; 
but the moment another variety of foot was 
interpolated the notation broke down hope- 
lessly. For example, w^ere the first half of a 
triple dactyl dissolved into a trochee, the nota- 
tion d c=! =3 n might be taken for d • ca a ca 

instead of d a ca d ; and had other irregu- 
larities of dissolved or compounded feet pre- 
ceded or followed this group, the interpretation 
of these four notes would be even more con- 
jectural. To remedy this state of things three 
notational devices were evolved : 

(1) The Point of Perfection, or Dot. 

(2) The Coloration of Notes. 

(3) Time-signatures. 

The Point of Perfection. — This was a 
small dot which was placed after the note or 
group of notes affected, and either on the stave 
or just above it. In its simplest and best-known 
form it indicates the perfection or triplicity of 
a single long, breve or semibreve. Thus used 
it is most commonly placed on the stave. Its 
function is to confirm the perfection of the pre- 
ceding note. Besides confirming perfection, the 


dot can be used to confer it. If placed after a 
note either imperfect by position, i.e. after a 
long followed by a breve, or imperfect by 
scheme, i.e. a long in duple measure, the dot 
added one-half to its value. This was called the 
dot of addition or of augmentation, and was 
invariably placed on the stave. These two uses 
of the dot have persisted to the present day, as, 

for example, iJ.lJ./Jl- The first is a 
dot of perfection, the second of augmentation. 
These may be called the arithmetical functions 
of the dot. 

The dot could also bo used with a mensural 
purpose, as a sort of bar-lino.^ A dot placed 
after a long and a breve, or a long and a breve 
rest, indicated that the long was imperfect and 
the breve was needed to complete the trij»lo 
measure. Thus used the dot was a safeguard 
against a potential redundancy of the mensural 
material. It could also be used with something 
like the significance of a tie to show the end of 
a triple measure when the notes involved were 
not enough on their face value to make it 
up Thus a dot placed after a long and a 
semibreve showed that the long was to be con- 
sidered equal to five semibreves, five-sixths of a 
triple measure. 

There was also the dot Divisio modi, used in 
connexion with the special difficulties of the 
tripled Dactylic and Anapasstic modes {v.a.). 
When in deference to the poetic metre the two- 
fold long of the second half of a dactylic foot 
w^as noted as a breve, a dot placed before the 
group of two breves showed that the second 

breve was a twofold long, i.e. cd-caa — 

cJ • C3 tJ, or cd D • C3 CD = c=j 133 D d. Tlic posi- 
tion of the dot coming before the two breves, 
the second of which is to be altered, may seen a 
little irrational, since in all other cases the dot 
comes after the note or notes it affects ; but tlio 
function of the dot divisio modi coming at the 
hinge of a compound foot (commonly between 
a trochee and an iamb, hence the name Divisio 
modi) is that, by showing the triplicity of the 
note or group of notes preceding it, it also shows 
that the two apparently equal notes following it 
reed the alteration of the second to convert 
them into a corresponding triplicity. This con- 
version of the second breve into a twofold long 
was known as alteration, or the change from 
Brevis recta into Brevis altera. 

The custom of writing a d or a cd in triple 
measure as cd cd or <2 cs persisted long after 
the rhythmic modes had gone out of use ; and 
if the need for alteration was obscured by what 

followed (i.e. a c=3 2 «2 d, which might be read 

as a a iS tssld • instead of a d 2 <2 d), a dot 
was sometimes placed after the Brevis altera ; 
but this is, strictly speaking, the clot used in its 

1 It WM then plM6d higher tlmn the noiee end genenUly 
theateTo. 
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isenso of a point of perfection, i.e. to show the 
perfection of a measure. The true dot of 
alteration was always placed before the group 
which was to take alteration. 

This completes the mensural functions of the 
iot, which were to show the perfection of a 
measure either potentially redundant or seem- 
ingly inadequate. One further use of this sign 
remains to be noted. It could be used extra- 
mensurally,^ and therefore either in perfect or 
imperfect time, to mark a break or articulation 
of the melodic flow. Thus used it corresponds 
to our phrase-marks, either to the end of a slur 
or to the comma sometimes placed above the 
stave to show that what follows is the beginning 
of a new phrase. This use of the dot is of course 
in direct contradiction to its original nature, 
which w'as to assure mensural ( N.B . — not rhy th- 
mi(;al) symmetry. It is, however, common in 
Iflth-centurv notation, and a similar change 
from mensural to extra -men sural significance 
also marks the later development of the next 
notational device to bo discussed. 

Coloration. — The significant use of colour 
in notation had already been essayed in the de- 
velopment of the stave, and the same idea was 
applied to the notes to define their value. At 
first all notes were filled in witli ink, normally 
black, or red to show change of value. Philip 
of Vitry (c. 129()-1,‘1()1) says that red notes 
change what was perfect by position to imper- 
fect and vice vrrm,^ and a white or empty note 
is said by Philip of Caserta to bear the same 
meaning as a red note, if the scribe had no red 
ink handy. Morley ® says that the custom of 
old time w’as to have four kinds of coloured 
notes — black full, black void (i.e. wdiite or 
em}>tv), red full, red void. A black void among 
a dominant notation of black full lost half its 
value, i.e. minim — crotchet ; a red full among 
black notation, apparently either full or void, 
lost a fourth part of its value, i.e. three red 
semibreves equalled two black ones. It seems 
doubtful if red notation ever established itself 
in a systematised notation ; by Morley’s 
account a red note was on the minus side of 
value ; on the other hand, if it w^ere considered 
to be represented equally well by a white note, 
it is possible that in some usages it may have 
heem on the plus side ; for the custom of in- 
dicating an imperfect note by black (black full), 
as opposed to a perfect note represented by 
white (black void), was common. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the evolution 
of coloured notation was largely determined by 
convenience. Scribes availed themselves of the 
permission to represent a red note by a white 
one ; the dot was a speedier way of indicating 
perfection than blackening what was imperfect ; 

J Again higher than the not4*«, and generally above the “Jjve. 

* And also that in some coftCR they are u«ed to Bhow that the 
passage Is to Vie sung an octave higher, a survival of the early stave 
experiments of connecting colour and pitch. 

• He gives no authorities for this statement, which Is probably 
his own conflate of the many contradld^rv oirller rules and 

exceptions. 


and the black notation was mainly resei ved for 
the special purposes of indicating (1 ) changes cf 
note value incident to proportional writing, (2) 
changes of accentuation,* ‘ There was no real 
ambiguity in the use of the same notational 
device for these two different purposes since 
when the blackening of a series of notes in- 
dicated their change of time- value consequent 
upon the introduction of a Prorortion (q.v.) 
that indication was reinforced by the appearance 
of the sign for that Proportion at the place where 
the changed time- values took effect, and so long 
as tne notes continued to be blackened, they 
would bo understood as being under the in- 
fluence of the proportional sign. Thus if the 
Proportion were that of sesguialira, three black- 
ened semibreves, or blackened notes of cor- 
responding value, would be measured against 
two unaffected white semibreves or their equi- 
valents, either present in another part or, if 
the aesquialtra were universal, mentally acknow- 
ledged. The only likelihood of misunderstand- 
ing in this class of black notation arises from 
the fact that, if a minim be blackened, there 
is nothing to distinguish it from a crotchet. 
This diflSculty was overcome thus : a blac^k 
minim always represented a minim, so, if 
crotchets occurred in a blackened passage, they 
were whitened. Thus treated, there is nothing 
to distinguish them from minims, but the incon- 
sistency is only to the eye, since the whitening 
of the crotchet exactly carries out the principle 
of black proportional notation, which shows 
the alteration of the time- value of a note by 
the alteration of its colour. 

‘ Notationers were not so consistent in their 
treatment of aesquialtra breves in black nota- 
tion. A triple breve in sesquialtra is properly 
noted black with a dot ; but it was sometimes 
left white, owing to a confusion with non-pro- 
portional black notation, where a black breve 
is imperfect (duple), as against a white one 
which is perfect (triple). A triple breve in 
sesquialtra is perfect in relation to the rest of 
the se.^quialtra passage wherein it occurs, but 
it is not perfect in relation to the mensural 
structure of the whole, since it corresponds 
to an imperfect breve in the normal under- 
lying measure. But though indefensible in 
theory the white sesquialtra breve is perfectly 
comprehensible in practice.’ ® 

A further complication sometimes arises 
when the scribe in noting a blackened propor- 
tional passage wishes to emphasise some specific 
ally triple piece of phrasing : a cs left white in 
such a case does not contradict the proportional 

« The practice of blackening notes was also nsed tn many MSS. 
to indioale a plain-sons: canto fermo. No special rules attach to 
this form of black notation, which may be compared to the practice 
in modem t 3 n[)OKraphy of uslnic a black letter fount to empbosiae the 
antioulty of some or motto. Another variation of blackened 

notation came into being with the mld-lfith-centttry movement 
lor a neo-plaln-song syllable stvle of composition (.«ee SfLeftniBrKB). Ir 
this also the object was prcaumahlv to look ohi-world : the notation 
has no points of interest If it be not for the lact that what appeait 
to be a black long Is lu reality hut half the value of the breve 
flfure |jif|. s From Tvdor Church Music, vol. 1. p. xixvlii. 
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values of these notes, which are still governed 
by the sign for the proportion ; it merely shows 
that the notes constitute a triple group, a fact 
that could be better expressed by the dot. 

It has already been said that a blackened 
note indicates its imperfection or duple value. 
This principle was extended to the non-propor- 
tional blackening of notes to show a duple 
accentuation. In a passage where the prevailing 
accentuation is triple, this group of notes 
CD . <2 C3 c=3 by being blackened would be 
understood as requiring a duple accentuation 
i=3 . <2 1 1=3 a I as against the normal a. o | a: 
the time value was unaltered ; the rhythmic 
significance was reversed. 

One other use of non-proportional black nota- 
tion remains to be noted. If a single triple 
group of black breve and semibreve, or semi- 
breve and minim, were introduced into prevail- 
ing white notation without being preceded by 
a proportional sign, the effect was equal to a 
diminution of both note values by half and a 
dot of augmentation placed after the first ; i.e. 

= =< 2 -j 2 c=). This singularly 

clumsy device is explained by Morley thus : 

‘ The semibreve so blacke is a minlme and a dott 
. . . and the blacke minime a Crochet, as indeede 
It is.’ 

As indeed it is : but this will not apply to 
■ • = P ; and if the blackening of the 

second note is to bo theoretically explained, it 
seems best to suppose that while the first note 
is blackened for value, the second note (whose 
lesser value is already determined by the black- 
ening of the first) is blackened for duple ac- 
centuation. Morley adds that this method of 
noting p frequently led to misunderstand- 
ing, the two notes thus blackened being sung as 
an ordinarily triple proportional group, 3 against 
2 ; and there is reason to supjiose that in some 
cases this is the right interpretation, the propor- 
tional sign having been omitted by inadvert- 
ence. In any case, the interpretation only 

holds good for a single introduction of such 
blackened triples. 

Black notation attained to its most sys- 
tematic and skilful development in the 16th 
century, after which it went rapidly out of use. 
Proportional black notation was the first to be 
discarded, when the proportions were discovered 
to be ridiculously old-fashioned and scholastic 
^cf. Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introduction, the 
rhird Part) ; accentual black notation lasted a 
little longer, though only in certain restricted 
and conventional forms, and thus used occurs 
in Barnard’s Church Musick (1641). 

Time-signatures. — The essential division of 
value in measured music has never varied : it 
was Perfect or Imperfect ; in other words, triple 
or d nple. But the nomenclature and symbolism 
of the mensural scheme has been complicated 


by the fact that the relationships of large to 
long, and long to breve, and breve to semibreve, 
and of semibreve to minim, have each in turn 
been endowed with special names and special 
signs. This is not unnatural, since it must be 
remembered that the tendency of notation has 
been for the normal unit of one period to he 
supplanted by the unit next in value ; in other 
words, for the fraction of one rhythmic division 
to become the integer of the next. 

The oldest of the mensural divisions was the 
Moods, major and minor. The major mood 
expressed the relationship of the theoretically 
longest note, the Maxima or large, and the long. 
In major perfect mood the large equalled three 
longs : in major imperfect mood the large 
equalled two longs. The minor mood expressed 
the relationship of the long and the breve. In 
minor perfect mood the long equalled three 
breves : in minor imperfect mood the long 
equalled two breves. 

The second mensural division was Time. It 
expressed the relationship of breve and semi- 
breve. 

In perfect time the breve equalled three semi- 
breves. 

In imperfect time the breve equalled two 
semibreves. 

The third mensural division was Prolation. 
It expressed the relationship of semibreve and 
minim. The division of prolation was al.«o 
triple and duple ; but instead of being called 
Perfect and Imperfect, it was called Major and 
Minor. 

In major prolation the semibreve equalled 
three minims. 

In minor prolation the semibreve equalled 
two minims. 

Signs w ere invented to represent each of these 
classes of mood, time and prolation. TIk'V 
were placed at the beginning of the stave or in 
the margin to the left of it. They were as 
follows ^ : 

Mood : M ajor Perfect. Major I mpe rfect. 


Mood: Minor Perfect. Minor Imperfect. 



Time : Perfect O Imperfect C 

The signatures for prolation are compounded 
of the circle and half-circle for time, and a dot 
expressing triplicity, for the major prolation, 
the minor (two minims) prolation being sliown 
by the absence of the dot. 

Perfect time with the major prolation, 0 * 
with the minor prolation, Q. 

Imperfect time with the major prolation, 
0 ; with the minor prolation, Q . 

> Thf ^tioke* repreACQt tbt OUTOb«r of breve reete equivalent U> 
tbt whole note. 
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This constitutes the basis of the mensural 
signatures further additions were (1) the 
stroke ; (2) the retort ; (3) numerals. If a 
stroke were drawn through the circle or semi- 
circle, the notes were understood as having only 
half their value, i.e. the tempo was twice as fjist. 
An unstroked semicircle ‘ retorted,* i.e. turned 
back to front, expressed the same thing.^ If the 
circle had two strokes through it, parallel or 
crossing, the notes were diminished to one- 
fourth their value. A retorted semicircle with 
a stroke would express the same thing. 

Ex. of diminution ({)({)($C{)30 1=^. 

Ex. of double diminution (J) 0 (j|; ^ 1 = i* 

It should be realised that these time-signa- 
tures expressed no more than an arithmetical 
scheme of note division. Thus it was possible 
to employ simultaneously different time-signa- 
tures in the different voices {i.e. Q in one voice, 
(T in another, 0 in a third, the first two equal- 
ling each other in the measure, as they contained 
six minims each, the third equalling a measure 
and a half of the other two) ; or in the same 
voice even, if the composer w^anted to show’ his 
ingenuity. Bach's signature, to the pre- 

lude in D ma. (48, bk. ii.) is a later instance 
of a multiple time-signature. 

Numerals wore also used ; it is necessary that 
a distinction should bo made between the in- 
tegral figures 3 and 2 sometimes used in con- 
iunction with the signatures for mood and time 
as an additional emphasis on perfection and 
imperfection, and the fractional figures which 
were used to express the Proportions. Properly 
these were distinct from the normal signatures, 
but two of them, 3 : 1 and 3 ; 2, expressing the 
proportions known as tri^pla and sesquialtra, came 
into use in 16th-century notation as subsidiary 
time-signatures. Tripla expressed the propor- 
tion of three to one, scsquialtra of three to two, 
of the normal unit. (8eo Proportions.) Asa 
rule the proportion was only sustained by some 
of the parts against the normal system of the 
others ; but it could also be expressed by all the 
voices, when a measure of three semibreves 
woukl bo sung in the time of one {tripla) or two 
{scsquialtra). Thus the signs 3 : 1 and 3 : 2 came 
to stand for a brisk triple time. These qriasi 
time-signatures are especially common in the 
works of the madriga lists (Byrd, further, 

* These alpnatureH were not arrived at without many experiments, 
some of which aie referred to bv .fohannes de Muris the Norman, in 
hid Spiirulum munirar, written in 13*21, where he complains that 
* to show Perfect Mood (tin- modems) use three lines enclosed in a 
quadrangle, and for Imperfect Mood two lines In a quadrangle. 
Some again prosunut In use M. for Perfect Mood, and N for Imperfect, 
Baying that as ( ) ami r are used for variations of Time, so M and N 
miiv show mood. But others reverse the matter, and use f'' lor 
I’erfect Mood and (' fur Imperfect Mood. Others use for Perfect 
Time a circle containing three strokes, and for Imperfect Time a 
Bcmicirole containing two strokes. Such and many other things do 
the moderns, wiiich the ancients never did ; and thus they have 
Bdded many burdens to the art, which was formerly free, but has 
now bitconie like a slave in such matters.' 

* The doubled semicircle C' ) Indicates that the note values were 
doubled. It was, however, 'a very theoretical sigmotiire. It was 
tentatively revived in Germany as the sign for Uie four-heat measure 
called OtMta Allahrevetakt, iui opposed to (|, for the two- beat 
»»i'‘asure called Rleine Allabrwetaki. 

VOL. ITI 


employs 6 : 1, No. 26 of his 1611 Set), either 
with or without the true time - signatures. 
Sometimes the fractional 3 alone is given, 
the integer sign having lost its proportional 
significance.® 

Mood, Time, Prolation, Perfection, Imperfec- 
tion, Major and Minor, led to the construction 
of enormous time-tables, many examples of 
which aro found in raediieval treatises. Hothby 
and Prosdoscimus each give no less than tw’enty- 
six such tables, the complication of which can 
be gathered from a remark of Hamboys that, if 
a larga be perfecit, it contains 3 double longs, 27 
breves, 81 semibreves, 241 minor semibreves, 
721 semiminors and 2187 minims, and each of 
the notes, perfect and imperfect, is similarly de- 
scribed in detail. In the 16th century we find 
evidence of a revolt against the complications 
of the time-tables, whicli led to the gradual 
disappearance of the Franconian system and 
the adoption of simpler and more practical 
methods of indicating rhythm. The expression 
‘ The Moderns love brevity ’ begins to occur in 
the treatises, and the duple division begins to 
take on the character of ‘ the musical time 
called Natural.’ The old rules arc collected by 
Zarlino in his Istitutioni armoniche^ 1558, not 
because they were any longer of practical value 
to musicians, but ‘ lest they should bo lost.’ 
‘ Some musicians might like,’ he sa3’s, ‘ to read 
some ancient cantilena ; but if the modern com- 
poser sht)uld not number his cantilena according 
to the Moods, he could really say that the matter 
was of little aceounl, and that he had no know- 
ledge of such things.’ Thomas Morley collects 
the rules in his Plaine and Kasie Introduction in 
1597, and regrets the loss of the old teaching, 
saying that ‘ a more slight and superficial know- 
ledge (is) come in steede thereof ; so that it is 
come nowadays to that, that if they know the 
Common Moode and some Triples, they soeke 
no further.’ 

By the beginning of the 17th century the 
semibreve w^as the basis of the time-signatures, 
as it is with us ; the circle still continued to 
show three semibreves in a measure, but it 
disappeared in the course of the century, and 
the only remnant of mediieval signatures now 
in use is the C, or semicircle, indicating the 
* Common,’ or ‘ Natural,’ or duple division of 
the semibreve, and the same figure with a lino 
through it to show diminution. 

Lesser Note Values. — The ‘simple’® 
notes other than those already mentioned 
(large, long, breve, semibreve) were the minim, 
introduced about the end of the 13th century 
and mentioned early in the 14th century by 
Johannes de Muris ; the crotchet, mentioned 

B Sirozzin, ia his ElemetUorum mutieae jtraxia, 1083, gives a list 
of prf»P«rlfon« In which he makes i Indicate four minims, t "1* 
w,mlbrevps, * four semibreves, ?, two and a half breves, etc. ThU 
shows the proportionnl signatures In process of emancipation, f.s. 
5 originally meant six falsified semibreves against five normal, 
not six Bemlbreves absolutelv. 

* As opposed to compound notes, f.s. ligatures. 

2 xj 
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with disapprobation as a recent introduc- 
tion, in a treatise (c. 1440) by Thomas de 
Walsingham (his disapprobation is theoretical: 
since * minima ’ means least note, it is irrational 
to have new notes of smaller value) ; the croma 
or quaver, and the semicroma or semiquaver. 

These smaller notes appeared in various 
forms and under various names. The following 
table will show something of the development 
of the ‘ simple ’ notes. 

N.B . — In the mensural system minim, 
crotchet, quaver and semiquaver were imper- 
fect notes. They could, of course, be given a 
triple value by use of the dot ; but by system 
they were capable of a duple division only. 

Notes deriving from the Virga 

Maxima ■■■| OCEI 4Bii| ai| 



Cf ■! 

These notes could also have their tails going 
up. The little divisions in the maxima were a 
way of marking perfection or imperfection. 
They could also bo applied to the large. 

Notes deriving from the Punctum 

Modern fomu 


Breve 

m C3 


Semibreve 

* r ^ ^ 

a. 

Minima or semi-l 
brevis minor / 


=j 

Crocheta or semi-] 
minima, or fusa 
or semi-minima 
major J 


J 

The croma, or] 
unca, or semi- 1 
minima minor | 

[ n.f 


(quaver) J 



Tho semicroma) 
or semifusa J 




N.B. — Crotchets, quavers and semiquavers 
were black unless in proportional black nota- 
tion, when they were white ; similarly minims 
were white except in proportional black nota- 
tion, when they were black. The tendency 
with such notes as breve or semibreve was 
always to write them as empty notes in order 
to save time. 

Lozenge-shaped breves, semibreves, minims, 
crotchets, etc., slowly gave way to the more 
rapidly written and more easily read oval and 
round notes of modern music. In the beginning 
of the 18th century a new method of saving 
time and facilitating reading was found by join- 
ing the crooks of quavers and semiquavers, 
etc., instead of writing each crook separately. 
This had been done in the tablatures some 
centuries before. Pla 3 dord, in 1712, describes 


notes thus joined as ‘ the new tyed note,* e.g, 

JSZ2 

The corresponding Rests, called in Latin 
Pausae or Pausationos, were : 

Maxima. T.oni; 

Perfect, Imperfect. Perffjct, lini)erfect. Perft^ct, Imperfect. 

Minim or Crochet or Semi- 

Rreve. Semibreve. Stmpinum. Sctnisuspinum. Quaver, quaver. 

A dot was sometimes placed on the stave after 
the breve rest standing for a perfect breve, and 
after a triple semibreve rest in the greater prola- 
tion. A group of rests, thus, 

was a conventional way of indicating that e 
voice part was to bo silent for a prolonged 
period. These rests need not exactly corre- 
spond with the number of silent measures : 
but the colon corresponded to the close in tho 
other voices which most immediately preceded 
the entry of the resting voice, and after tho 
colon any rests preceding the entry w'ere exactly 
given. 

Akin to this colon were the Repetition 
Dots placed by the mensuralist on each 
side of a ‘ Period ’ rest, which was double 
or triple, etc., according to the number of 
times the passage was to be repeated, thus : 

: ! I : : 1 1 1 : • 1 1 1 j j : • When words were to be repeated 
a smaller sign was used : •//•. Tho modern Begno 
■8 was borrowed from tho tablatures, Tho Presa 
‘S' was used in canons, to show where the 
various voices entered, and tho FermatOy called 
in English Pause, showed whoro they closed. 
The pause was also used both in the tablatures 
and in mensural music, in its modern sense of 
showing an indefinite dwelling on a note. 

The Liqatukes were survivals of the com- 
pound neuraes, put into Franconian notation 
and supplied with rules of mensural value. Any 
account of the ligatures must be preceded by a 
general rule, and a general qualification of it. 
The rule is that one syllable only can be sung 
to a ligature ; the qualification is that ligatures 
were constantly written in the middle of long 
melismatic passages, where they can have no 
significance as regards the words, since several 
ligatures together with intervening passages of 
simple notes are all to be sung on a single 
drawn-out syllable. 

Ligatures could be of two or more notes ; 
they were written in two forms — square and 
oblique ; 


l. Square. 2. Oblique. 



Square and oblique writing could be combinec 
in one ligature. In oblique ligature two notei 
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ai« expressed — the first where the ligature 
begins, the second where it ends. Thus in Ex. 
S the notes are C and F. 

Ligatures were described as ascending and 
descending. Ex. 1 is an ascending, Ex. 2 a 
descending, ligature. 

The rules fur the mensural values of ligatures 
are as follows : 

( 1 ) If the ligature, either square or oblique, be 
an ascending one, the first note, being without a 
tail, is a breve. 

(2) If the ligature, either square or oblique, be 
a descending one, the first note, being without 
a tail, is a long. 

(3) If in a ligature, either square or oblique, 
either ascending or descending, the first note 
have a tail downwards on the left side, the first 
note is a breve. 

(4) If in a ligature, either square or oblique, 
ascending or descending, any note have a tail 
upwards on the left side, that note and the next 
are semibreves. 

This concludes the rules for initial notes of 
ligatures 

(5) If the last note descends, and is square, it 
is a long. 

(6) If the last note descends, and is oblique, 
it is a breve. 

(7) If the last note ascend, be it square or 
oblique, it is a breve. 

This concludes the rules for the final notes. 

(8) The middle note or notes of any ligature 
is a breve ; unless (a) it be governed by rule 4 ; 
or (h) has a tail on its right side, when it is a 
long. 

N.B. — Rule 4 takes precedence over rules 6, 


6 and 7, i.e. ^ ^ 

A note having a tail on its right side is a long 
wherever it occurs, and takes precedence over 


rule 4, i.e. = <2 

Ligatures can be perfect or imperfect in 
accordance with the time-signature. They can 
also be perfected or imperfected by use of the 
dot or black notation, exactly as though they 
would bo were they written as separate notes. 

Franco’s definition of ligatures as being con 
proprietate, sine proprieiute and con opposiUi 
proprietate refers them by the position or lack 
of tails to the corresponding ligature forms in 
plain-song. A downward tail before a de- 
scending ligature is the scribal convention in 
plain -song, hence this corresponding mensural 
ligature is con proprieiatCt i.e, correct to type.^ 

Towards the end of the 16th century liga- 
tures, except the simple two-semibreve ligature, 
had almost passed from practical use. How 
fast they were being forgotten is shown in 
various MSS. of this period, where the respect- 
ive value of their constituent notes is added 


beneath them in figures. In theoretical works, 
however, they endured into the 17th century, 
and an 18th-century example is to bo found 
in Martini’s Essemplare ossia Saggio di con^ 
trappiintOy Bologna, 1774. 

Measures were called Baes in 1584 by 
William Bathe, in his A Brief Introduction to 
the True Arte ofMusicke, and in 1597 by Morley ; 
and about this time bar-lines, which had already 
been used for more than a century in the tabia- 
tures, began to take their plac-e on the stave. 
They were sometimes placed at irregular 
intervals,® and in some instances with such 
rhythmical fitness that the irregularity would 
appear to be of musical significance. In 
other cases, however, notably in some of 
the early 17th-century MS. organ books, the 
bar-lines, though irregular, would appear to 
have no function beyond assuring the eye by 
a semi-periodic measurement. Bar-lines did 
not come into general use until about a cent ury 
after their introduction. Caccini’s ‘ Euridice,’ 
composed in 1600, is barred throughout ; while 
a book of Solfeggi by Caresana of the year 1693 
is unbarred. 

Like the other features of our notation, the 
Stave passed through many vicissitudes before 
its general acceptance in the form that we know 
it. While plain -song has found a stave of four 
red or bla(;k lines sufficient for its needs, 
measured music, whose whole raison d'itre was 
the notation of two or more simultaneous 
melodies, made use in early times of st-aves 
containing lines varying in number from 4 to 16 
and even to 25, on which all the voice parte 
were written. Clefs were given to several lines, 
and sometimes to all the lines, and even to the 
spaces. Vertical lines were roughly ‘ scored ‘ 
through the staves at indefinite intervals (hence 
our word ‘ Score ’) as a guide to the eye and a 
help to keeping the singers together ; perhaps 
they were used at rehearsals, in the same way 
as the capital letters or numerals printed ovei 
modern scores, to aid the conductor. 

In course of time the inconvenience of so 
many lines was felt, and they were divided into 
groups of four for each voice, by the insertion of 
red lines in the stave, on which no notes were 
written. The next step was to make a space 
between the several voice parts by omitting the 
red lines, and it was found convenient to use five 
instead of four lines for each voice part, though 
sometimes, as in the famous rota * Sumer ia 
icumen in’ (13th century), six lines are used. 
The stave of five lines first appeared in the 12th 
century, and its convenience caused its gradual 
adoption to the exclusion of all others. It must 
not be imagined, however, that its general 
acceptance by musicians can be assigned to any 
particular date, or even any century ; on the 
contrary, just as we find unstaved neumes 
continuing to be written for centuries after the 
• Virtinal Book, 


4 «ea Proc. Jius. Au., 1900, toI. 36, p, 13S, 
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invention of so important an improvement as 
the stave, so we find, in measured music, staves 
of eleven to fifteen lines in the 14th century, 
long after one would have expected composers 
to have recognised the more practicable and 
convenient smaller staves. A little two-part 
composition of the 12th century in the Bodleian 
Library (Douce MS. 139), ‘Fowles in ye frich,’^ 
written in square-headed neumea (see p. 649, 
col. 11), therefore not in measured notes, 
shows two separate five-lined staves, bearing the 
soprano and tenor clefs, and, except for the 
shape of the notes, it might have been written in 
the 17th century ; while a book of theological 
treatises and hymns (Brit. Mus., Codex Arundel 
248) of the 14th century has staves of varying 
numbers of lines, from fifteen downwards. 

The vocal stave was fixed at five lines by the 
16th century ; but this was not the case with 
instrumental music, which continued to use 
large staves till well into the 17th century. 

The Fitzwilliam and other contemporaneous 
collections of English harpsichord and organ 
music make use of staves of six lines ; while the 
Bolognese, Venetian and Neapolitan organists 
of the end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th 
centuries use a stave of six linos for the right 
hand, and eight for the left hand and feet com- | 
bined. The so-called ‘ Great Stave ’ of eleven 
lines has never been used except for the pur- } 
pose of illustration in modern theoretical works : 
Do Muris and others certainly use staves of 
eleven lines in their treatises, but not in the | 
sense of the ‘ Great Stave.’ 

The invention of Lodger- or Leger-lines in the I 
16th century enabled composers not only to re- i 
duce the instrumental stave to the convenient | 
number of five lines, but also to lessen the 1 
number of changes of clef ; though they were | 
slow to perceive the latter advantage, for ' 
changes of clef are as frequent in music for ! 
keyed instruments in the 18th century as they ; 
are in viola and violoncello music to-day. Of 
the clefs we shall speak later. 

Exi'KESSIOxV 8ions,^ though used by the 
earliest neume- writers, were entirely absent 
from mensural music, and seem to have been 
first reintroduced in connexion with the lute, 
in whose notation Morley indicates ‘ Soft and 
Loud play * by So : Lo : calling this * as good 
a grace as any other.’ About 1638 we find in 
lute music Fiano^ Forte, the sign V for Mezzo- 
forte, for Crescendo and Diminuendo, 

besides tempo indications, as Presto, Adagio, 
etc. (But see Mazzocchi.) Expression words 
and signs were gradually introduced into vocal 
music after having found a place in that for 
instruments, and have always had a tendency 
to increase in number and refinement. Italian 
has been the language most used for the purpose, 
and is generally understood in this connexion, 

1 Published In facsimile by the Plain-sonir and Med. Mus. Soc. 

(* Early English Harmony,' Plate 7). 

Though not phrasing signs ; for accentual black notation and 
the ejctra-mouBural use of the dot were early f(>rm« of these. 


but English, German and French have been 
employed, latterly with increasing frequency, 
by composers of those nations. The Staccato 
sign first appeared in the works of Couperin, J . S. 
Bach and Rameau, in the form of a dot ; in 
those of J. C. Bach it is a dot or an upright 
stroke, according to the degree of staccato 
required. (See Dot, Dash.) The Legato sign 
appears early in the 18th century, and is used 
for the first time in combination with the 
staccato dots by Mozart. 

The Clefs have varied considerably, both as 
to form and method of use, in the course of 
time. Plain-song has practically used only the 
C and F clefs ; while mensural music, after em- 
ploying all the letters of the musical alphabet, 
together with tl, at different periods, finally 
reduced its clefs to the three which are now in 
use, and whose shapes have gradually become 
conventionalised thus : 

P Clefs, 





C Clers. 


_ ^ -g 

=E=:I:— & 

G Ck-fs. 

. -a 





The F clef is now ahvays placed on the fourth 
lino, and is called the Bass clef ; in the 17th and 
18 til centuries it was frequently placed on the 
middle line, and, when in this position, it was 
called the Baritone clef. This is the oldest of 
the clefs, having been the one used when the stave 
consisted of only a single lino. It marked the 
mi fa or semitone of the Uexachordum naturale. 
The C clef was formerly the most used of all 
for vocal music, but during the last century it 
has been more and more confined to instru- 
ments. It has been used on each of the five 
lines, though now restricted to three. It is 
named after the voices it formerly represented, 
soprano, alto or tenor. 

Kockstro gave the following scheme of clefs 
in use in the time of Palestrina : 

Altus. Bauiis. 

Touor. Con- Bari- Bass. Contra 
tra tone. Basso. 

Trnbic. or rano. Hop- Tenor. 

Violin. rauo. 

The G, or treble, clef can hardly be said to 
have come into general use till the rise of in- 
strumental music into importance during the 
16th and 17th centuries; and even then, on 
keyed instruments, it had to share a place with 
the C clefs ; hence it has altered its shape less 
than the others. Until the 19th century it 
was hardly looked ui)on as a vocal clef, and, 
except in England, it was never used for chorus 
parts, though it was for solo voices. Its 
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foreign names imply an instrumental rather 
than a vocal use : Italian, chiave di violino ; 
German, V iolonachluasel. It was formerly some- 
times placed on the lowest line, and called, 
when in this position, the ‘High treble’ or 
‘ f’rench violin clef.’ C. P. E. Each in ‘ Die 
Israeliton in der Wtistc,’ 1775, doubles the G 

clef thus, (|)(^', to show that two flute parts are 

written on a single stave. This doubling of the 
treble clef is now the familiar sign for the tenor 
clef. It only dates from the middle of the last 
century, and it is already threatened by the 

growing use of the sign a combina- 

tion of the G and C clefs. In either of 
these clefs it is understood that the music is to 
bo sung an octave lower than it is written. ^ 
The alto voice part wlaui not written with the 
C clef on the third lino, is written in the G clef 
at the actual pitch ; but when the G (ikd lirst 
superseded the C clef for the alto voi(;e the 
music was written an octave higher, as in the 
tenor G clef. 

The clefs are now distributed amongst the 
instruments and voices in the following way ; 
In full scores the soprano, alto and tenor voices 
are givtm cither their own prop(‘r clefs or three 
G clefs, and the bass voice always has tht‘ P 
clef. The violins use the G clef, the violas the 
alto clef, changing to the G to avoid many 
leger-lines. The violoiK'clIos use the P and 
tenor clefs, with an occasional passage in the G 
clef, causing some ambiguity, as in some in- 
stances the G clef is used, as in writing for the 
tenor voice, to indicate sounds an octave below 
what is wu'itten ; all modern writers use this 
clef only in its real position in writing for the 
violoncello. The double- basses use the F clef, 
but sound an octave below the written notes. 
Idle flutes, oboes and clarinets use the G clef. 
The coriio di bassetto and the cor anglais 
play from the G clef. The bassoon uses the P 
and tenor clefs, and the double bassoon the P 
clef only, transposing an octavo lower. Trum- 
pets and horns use the G clef. The extreme 
low notes of the horn are, however, written in 
the P clef in many elassic;al scores. Alto (now 
almost obsolete), tenor and bass trombones use 
the corresponding clefs. Drums use the P clef. 

The history of tlu^ Sharp, Plat and Natural 
must now bo refernid to. When the Guidoiiian 
alphabet was arranged, the Homan 6, called B 
rotunduWf o'" B mollis^ was given to the sound 
called Trite syuemmenony and the Gothic h» 
called B quadrunty B quadratum, B dummy was 
applied to Paramese ; a survival of the two 
forms of b is seen in the modern German nomen- 
clature, in which B flat is called B, and B 
natural is called H, from the old form of the 

* One other late lOlh-rentury variation (not at all to be com- 
mendpiU nniHt lie iTieniionetl, It 1 h In uaethe tenor C clef and write 
the iTiiuiv aa Uiougb the clef were a O clef. 


square 6, which was something like the letter h, 
Guido called the lioxachord beginning on C, to 
whoso scale the B quadrum belonged, Hexa- 
chordum naturale ; hence arose the English 
name of ‘ Natural ’ for the sign of the square 6. 

It is obvious that B rolundum would be the 
first to be introduced into stave notation, where 
all B’s, unless qualified by the h sign, would be 
taken as B natural per se. The b was at first 
applied only to the note immediately below 
middle (', that being the only B which lay within 
the strict compass of the ecclesiastical chant, 
and the common staves of the C clef on the 
third or fourth line. With the notation of 
organised descant or prick-song came the need 
for a b in the octave above, and this was sup- 
plied in a doubled form of the letter a 
distinction also employed by some notationers 
for a b in the octave below. As music became 
more developed it was necessary for notation 
to become more systematic, and by the i5th 
century a b in the signature was accepted as 
governing all occurrences of a B in that line. 
Its dominion, however, was restricted to a 
horizontal significance, and it is common to find 
in MSS. down to the end of the 16th century 
either what wo should now call a superfluous 

flat in the signature, or a b implied in 

the signature appearing as an accidental. 



It has been pointed out that in a strict 
apjilication of the hexachordal system to stave 
notation there was no logical place for the B 
quadratum. Notation, however, is rightly in- 
fluenced by the desire to be explicit rather than 
logical, and the convenient B rolundum so soon 
began to establish itself as the rule and not the 
exception that the B quadratum was introduced 
to correct or contradict it. In the notation of 
music in the first modes in which the sixth note, 
B, is variable, sometimes B, sometimes Bb, 
according to the inflexions of the plain-chant, 
the Bb is strictly an accidental and should alone 
be indicated ; but notationers introduced the 
B quadratum as a safeguard against the growing 
tendency of singers to regard the B rotundum as 
the dominant indication. Thus introduced the 
B quadratum is a redundancy, a superfluous 
natural. In the notation of cadences and 
Musicaficta it assumes the character of a true 
accidental. In this function, however, it was 
supplanted by the sign for raising a note by a 
semitone. This, the origin of our sharp, is said 
to have been invented by Josquin de Pros ( 1450- 
1521 ). Its form is supposed to be derived from 
the B quadratum ; it was called B cancell atum, 
or DieuiSy or, from its shape. Crux (whence the 
French diese and German Kreuz : the English 
‘ sharp * and ‘ flat ’ refer to function). A 
curious little anonymous chapter quoted by 
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de Coussemakor with the heading; de Sinemensia ] 
(evidently a corruption of syncmmenon) refers 
to the crux as the conjunction between the 
tones, and gives a complete semi tonic scale, 
explaining, however, that the crux between B 
rotundum and C is represented by the sign j; ; 
and according to the vulgar such music is 
called False Music. (See MrsiCA Ficta.) 

The new sign, had the great advantage of 
being easily distinguishable from the B rotun- 
duiUy while the B quadrntum was not. Q'o us a 
system in which the same sign is used for sharp- 
ening one note and for restoring the pitch of 
another seems oddly ambiguous. But it is the 
w’ay of notation to prefer convenience to cor- 
rectness, to risk an ambiguity ir the sense rather 
than an ambiguity in the presentation. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind that key- 
signatures were extremely simjile, one two 
at the most, no signatures; tliat the principle 
that an accidental only affected the note it pre- 
ceded was still observed,^ at any rate in the 
printed partbooks ; and that most of the writ- 
ing "was diatonic. If this be considered it will 
be seen that BjJ and Ejj, to represent the raising 
of a signatural Bw and Ei:>, or even a corrective 
Cb introduced as a safeguard to mark that a 
C just previously sharpened in a cadence is 
C natural once more, are not such arbitrary 
absurdities as they seem at first sight. 

The use of the tj to contradict a h (its 
function in the innocent days when B rotundum 
and B qvadraturn knew not B cancellatum) had 
boon reintroduced by the middle of the 17th 
century, for Kirchcr in his Musurgia (1650) 
gives this passage as an example of chromatic 
notation : 

but not until the beginning of the 18th century 
was the 5 used to contradict both % and as 
in modern notation. A Kith -century expedient 
of restoring the natural pitch of C, F and G 
after they had been sharpened, by introducing 
the capital letter, i,e. 

might be attribut(‘d to a sensitive notational 
conscience. It occurs, though not very fre- 
quently or at all consistently, in varioii.s MSS. ; 
and four instances of a naturalising capital F 
are to be found in the iirinted partbooks of 
Pilkington’s second set of Madrigals, 1624. 

1 Except in the case of the vomraon cadence flpires Buch aa 

wtuTt* it IH usual in MSS. Ui fuake tin- «ine serve for U and F, 
c and H;? together. In MSS the accidental doe' not always 
tinmrduttely precede the note it affects, i.e. 



It lit a (iu("4tiuu o{ scribal luuvmleuce, ur sorib.'l curelcssuess. 


The flat and natural have never altered theit 
shapes, except that the form ^3 for the higher 
and lower octave w'as given up in favour of a 
uniform b* The sharp has undergone many 
modifications, of which the following are the 
principal : 

^ X Xt 

The double sharp and double flat became neces- 
sary when equal temperament gave composers 
command of the complete carcle of keys. The 
double sharp was at first represented by the 
natural of the note above the note affeef od, but 
this unscientific and misleaiiing method was 
successfully combated by Matthe.son, who pro- 
po.sed a St. Andrew’s cross, sand by Et'opold 
Mozart, who proposed an upright cross. ( )tlicr 
forma suggested were ^ and ttr, but the one 
proposed by Mattheson liaa superseded all tlio 
others. He also proposed a (treek (-i for tlio 
double flat, but this was given uj) in favour of 
the form familiar to us. The conventional way 
of contradicting a double sharp and fiat by 
and Gb kas been objected to by some, and 
po.ssibly a new method may be invented aiul 
find acceptance in the future. 

RKY-siUNATriiKSwcre probablysuggcsted by 
the early use of B rotunduyu as a clef. They 
are found in the compositions printed by 
Petrucci at Fossombronc, 15111-23. In the 
17th century composers, besides frequently 
duplicating sharps and flats, frequently omitted 
the last sharp or flat of the signature. This 
practice continued to the time of J. tS. Bach 
and Handel. (See Accidentals.) 

The 18th-ceiitury composers enqiloyed a great 
number of signs called Agrements or Graces, as 
a kind of shorthand for certain well-recognised 
Ornaments [q.v.). They are now' for the most 
part written out in full by notes of smaller typo 
than the n‘st, and the only survival.s of the old 
shorthand signs are the shake, the turn and 
the mordent. 

Summary 

The successive labours of the neiime-WTitcrs, 
the mensural istvS, and the tablaturists, and the 
impetus given to composers by the rise of 
instrumental and drarnatii; music during the 
17th and 18th centuries, have resulted in a 
notation at is now accepted by the whole of 
the civilised world ; that is equally ap]>liiablo 
to instruments and voices ; that is ('asily lea rued 
by ail wdio have musical in.stincts ; that is 
capable of expansion to meet new requirements ; 
and whose very inconsisteruMcs (which are a 
stumbling-block to those who begin to learn it 
late in life) are, in reality, an assistance to the 
eye, which would easily become confused by too 
great a uniformity. Changes will undoubtedly 
come, as long as music continues to be a living 
and advancing art ; but they will only come 
slowly and gradually, as they have done in the 
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past, and it is proOablo that iti its general struc- 
tural principles our notatioji will last as long 
as our j)r(\scnt system of iiiiisic. Its principles 
may bo thus surninarised : 

1. The relative pitch of sounds is indicated 
hv tlko }>osition of signs, called notes, on a st.ave 
of live lines, which caii Ix^ extended when re- 
quired by the addition of halger- or legor-lines. 
The clef forms the key of the stave. 

2. The relative time values of notes are shown 
by tlu'ir s]ia[U's. 

3. The relative force of accents is shown by 
the position of the notes with regard to the 
bar-liru'S. 

4. Tiie key and rhythm of a composition are 
show'll by signatures. 

5. The semil)rev(‘. is the ‘ mother of the other 
notes,’ ^ the remaining notes taking their values 
as A, etc., of the semibreve.^ 

ti. The rhythmical sehenie is shown by bar- 
lines. 

7. The 1 ‘xpressional requirements of the music 
thus written are shown hy easily understood 
words and signs jilaeed above or below the 
stave. 

Innumerable c'florts have been made to suiier- 
sf‘(h‘ thi.s svstem of notalion by the invention 
of others, which arc suj»pos(5d to be easier to 
learn or more simple in construction ; but, with 
one partial exccqition, Toxic Sol-i a {q. ('.)■, the 
iK'W’ notation.s have not made good. A pinch 
of practice is worth a peck of theory: what- 
ever its claims on the si'ore- of system or 
facility, no invented notation is likely to 
supplant a nutation which has been evolved. 
To suppo.so, however, lliat stave notation has 
attained its tinal form is to be alike blind to 
the present outlook of music and singularly 
uiiajiprcciativo of the powm’ to adapt its(‘lf to 
now conditions w^hich our notation has shown 
in the past. 

ACTirmuTiKs Scriptorcf fcrlr-iiastici df munra narra polisnimuin, 
«‘<Ut<’(l l>v (ii.uumr. ITM , Smpturpi de mu^im medii aeri, filited hy 
CnT,s'ii'’M <hl U, Ihti4-V<l; Zmu.Ino, jUituiioni armomrlu’, I.'iO.S, 
Moki.i - s , 1 /‘lame and Eastf Introdurtion to I'rarlical Mt4sic. 15'J« 

I'or the liistorv (>f phuu-soii;,' tiiitalion lli<' chief luithoritv is the 
Piil^ographie musiralf, a peruxilcivl jjahlHlicil hy the llenedlcUncs of 
SolasmcH 

s. 'r. Vi., incorporating material 
from c. r. a. w. 

NOTE, NOTES (Lat. 7wta), the marks or 
signs by which music is put on paper. (See 
Notation.) Hence tlie word is u.sed for the 
sounds icprcsimted by the notes. (See Scale.) 
Also for the ktiys of a jiiaiioforto ; and for a 
tuno or song, as the ‘ note ’ of a bird. O. 

NOTRE R {b. early 9th cent, ; d. 912), a 
monk of St. Gall, composer and w'riter on music, 
who died at a great age. His chief title to fame 
rf'sts on his work in the development and popu- 
larisation of the Sequences {q.v.). and as his 
share in that has been overestimated, so the 

1 An exprt's^loTi found In 16th-f’ent.urv wrltcra, diirlnR the revolt 
aR.alnst tho Moods. 

“ In Oemiauv and America the notes are named after their valuen, 
U'c old word! semibreve, minim, crotchet, etc., bflng gtyen up m 
favour of (iam-nota, whole-note, Ualb-naU, half-note, I tertal-nou, 
wartar-nerto. etc. 


value of his brief theoretical writings has been 
much overlooked. There is a letter from him 
to his colleague, Lambert, on the subject of the 
so-called ‘ Romanian letters a series of letters 
found in early MSS. of plain -song giving direc- 
tions as to the execution of tlie music. Tho 
value of Notker’s exjiosition in all respects may 
be doubted, but it s(‘ems to exjikiin rightly the 
more important signs and their use by the 
imjiortant but somewhat eccentric school of 
St. Gall. 

Of greater interest are Notker’s three short 
treatises in Old Gorman, on t he theory of music 
and on organs. Tho first describe.y a pcculiai 
method of alphabetic, notation, and the others 
have some enrious features. His writing,s are 
printed in Gcrbert, Srrijdores. i. 95-102. He is 
generally distinguished from other writers of 
the same name by the nickname Balbiilus— 
tho stammerer. w. H. f. 

NOTOT, Joseph (b. Arras, Pas -do -Calais, 
1755). From his earliest infancy he manifested 
a w'ondorful aptitude for mur.ie. His father 
intendi'd to educate him for the Chiireh or 
the Bar, and for tho jiurposo of diverting his 
mind from the pursuit he most lo^■cd, sent him 
to Paris. It happened soon after his arrival 
in that city that a friend took him to St. 
Germain - des - Pres, wdiere, having obtained 
permission of the organist to sit at the organ, 
lie performed extempore in so ingenious a 
manner that Lcclero would not believe it 
possible the boy could bo playing from his own 
ideas. Leclcrc therefore gave him a subjot*t, 
upon which tho boy instantly formed a fugue, 
and acquitted himself so admirably that the 
grinit composer sei/.i'd him in his arms and, 
lifting him up as high as he could, exclaimed, 
in an ecstasy of delight, ‘ Tu resteras a Paris.’ 
His father, finding him to have really a genius 
for music, permit ted th(' boy to adhere to tho 
study of music as his future profession, and ho 
consequently remained in I’ai’is, whore lie soon 
acquired a great reputation. On his return tc 
Arras ho w^as appointixl organist there. His 
compositions, wliich were greatly admired by 
John Christian Bach, consist of foursyinjihonios, 
three pianoforte concc'rtos and a number of 
sonatas for that instrument. And it is said 
that in his style of accompanying from a full 
score Joseph Notot w’as unequalled. At the 
French Revolution this excellent musician 
renounced music, as a profession and came to 
reside in England. c. ii. p. 

Bivl. — British Minstrel and Musical I iterari/ Miscellany. Glasgow 
No. 68. 

NOTTEBOHM, I^Iau'tin Gtstav {b. Liiden- 
scheid, near Arnsberg, Wt'stphalia, Nov. 12, 
1817; d. Grntz, 0(4. 29, 1882), composer, 
teacher and writer on music, son of a manu- 
facturer. Ill 1H38 and 1839, when in Berlin as 
a volunteer in the Gardeschutzenbataillon, he 
took lessons on the piano and composition 
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from L. Berger and Dehn. In 1840 he removed 
to Leipzig, where he became intimate with 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, particularly the 
latter. A testimonial from Mendelssohn, 
Stating his qualifications as a musician, pro- 
cured his discharge from the army, and in 
Sept. 1846 he settled finally in Vienna. In 
1847 he wont through a course of counterpoint 
with Sechter, and was for long esteemed as an 
\bie and conscientious teacher of the pianoforte 
and composition. But it is as a solid and 
Scientific writer on music that his name will 
live ; indeed his critical researches on Beet- 
hoven’s works constitute him an authority of 
the first rank. His co-operation in the revised 
editions of the works of Bach, Handel, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn and Mozart is of the 
highest value. If not the first to explore 
Beethoven’s sketch-books, he certainly in- 
vestigated them more thoroughly and to more 
purpose than any one else, and his works on 
this subject deserve the gratitude of every 
student of the great composer. 

Nottobohra wrote : 

Munlkifis^en^ekaftliche heitrda« In th(* Monatguehrift fUr Theater 
und Musik (IM55 an<l IH57, Viienim, Kletnni) ; JUin Sklzzenbueh von 
Befthoven, desoription 'nJUi extracts (1H05, llreltkupf & Ji'lrtel) ; 
Thematischen VerzetchnUe der im JDruck erzchttmenen Werke von 
Beethoi'en, '2nd od. enlarged, and with chronological and ciitical 
observations (18(58, B. il ) ; Beethoveniana (187‘2, Rieter-Bioder- 
tnann) ; Beelhmmne Htudten, vul. u containing tlie lustiuction 
received by Beethoven from Haytlu, AlbrechtHhejger and Salieri, 
frotn the original MSS. (1873, ibtd,) , Thematisfhee Verzeiehvist der 
im Druck erschienenen Werke Franz Sehuherts (1874, Vienna, 
SchreiluT) ; Jfeue BeeihotietUana, papers appearing from time to 
time in the Husikalitehet Woehenhlatt, 187.7-78 — this last, and 
the Beethoveniana, are founded on the enaminatlun of "Beethoven's 
sketch-bouks to which allusion has been made ; Mozartiana (1880, 
B. & II.) ; Bin Skizzenbueh von Beethoven aut dem Jahr 1803 
(1880, B. & H.) — tills contains the sketches lor the Kroica. 

His compositions include : 

Op. 1, piano quartet; op. 4, piano trios (both I’eters) ; solos 
for FF,, ojjp. '2 and 3 (Peter'^l , oi)p. (5, 10, 1 1, 13-15 (ajjlna); op. 16 
(Peters) ; oji, 17, ‘ Varlationen Qber ein Thciua von J. S. Bach/ 
PF., four hands (B. & H.). 

Since then tho papers which appeared in the 
Mus. Wochenblaft as JVeue Beefhoveniana, with 
others of tho same nature by him, have been 
collected by E. Mandyezewski, and published 
in 1887 by Rioter- Biederrnann of Leipzig in a 
volume of 690 pages, as Zweite Beethoveiiiava. 
An index to both the Boethoveniana volumes 
was published in Oct. 1 888. c. f. r. 

NOTTURNO, see Noctfhne. 

NOURRIT, (1) Louis {b. Montpellier, Aug, 
4, 1780; d, Brunoy, Sept. 23, 1831), tenor 
singer, educated in the Maitrise at Montpellier. 
Through the influence of Mtihul he entered the 
Conservatoire at Paris, became the favtmrite 
pupil of Garat, and won prizes. He made liis 
first appearance at the Opera as Renaud in 
Gluck’s ‘Amiide.’ A good singer, but unam- 
bitious and cold, he contented himself with 
taking Laine’s parts in the old operas, and 
seldom created new roles. He retired in 1826, 
and lived at his country house at Brunoy till 
his death. During the whole of his operatic 
career he carried on the business of a diamond 
merchant, and wished to make a tradesman of 
his eldest son. 


(2) Adolphe {h, Paris, Mar. 3, 1802 
d, Naples, Mar. 8, 1839). This gifted youth 
received a good classical education at the 
College Stc. Jiarbe, but was then put into an 
office, tho drudgery of which ho beguiled by 
studying music in secret. On the representa- 
tion of Garcia, however, he was allowed to 
follow his wishes. His first appearance at tho 
Opera took place Sept. 10, 1821, as Pylade in 
Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenio en Tauride,’ when he wag 
favourably received, partly because, in voice, 
manner and appearance, he was strikingly 
like his father. This resemblance suggested to 
Mehul an op6ra-f eerie, ‘Los Deux Salem’ (July 
12, 1824), which, however, failed. On his 
father’s retirement he succeeded him as leading 
tenor, and for more than ten years created the 
first tenor role in all the ojieras produced at 
tho Oj>era. The following is a list of the parts 
written for him : 

1826, N'<‘ocl^s ill ‘Le Slt^gp de Cnrlnthe.' 1827, Am^nophls In 
'Mmse'; aud Dimgla'i In ‘Macbeth.’ 1828. Mamuiello in ’La 
Muette dc Fortici ’ ; atid ' Be Comte Ory.' 182i), Anmlil In 
‘Guillaume Tell ’ 183(1, Leonard da Vinci in Ginestet’H ' Friini;c)i<i 

A Cliambord ‘ ; aud t’n Inconnu In ‘ I^e Oleu et la BavadOre.’ 

1831, Guillaume in ‘ Lc Pldltre ’ ; ami Uolicrt in ’ Uobert Ic Oiable.’ 

1832, Kdmond in ‘T.e Hcrment ’ JS33, Gustave 111 ; and Nadir 

in Cherubini’s ‘ Ali Baba.’ 183.'5, iSl^ayar in ‘ Ba June.’ 183(5, 
Uaoul in ‘ I.es Huguenots ’ ; aivd I’hoi'lms In ‘ Bn Ksuieialda.’ by 
Louise Bert in. 1837, Stradella in Nu'cleriueyor’.s opera. In 1831 
he sang Adlu'rnar in ‘ Kiirvanthc,' and m 1834 Don Juan in a 
new translation of Mozart’s o[)era. 

The writer of this article was a personal friend 
of Nourrit and lu'ard him in nearly all tho 
roles which he created, and to which he imparted 
a distinct stamp of his own. Though rather 
stout, and short in tho neck, he had a fin© 
presence, and could be refined and pleasing in 
comedy or pathetic and commanding in tragedy, 
at will. He used his falsetto with great skill, and 
was energetic without exhausting his powers. 
He was idolised by the public, and his influence 
both with them and with his brother artists 
was great. Ho was consulted by managers and 
authors alike ; he wrote the words for Eleazar’s 
fine air in ‘ ].,a Juivo,’ and suggested the abrupt 
I and pathetic close of tho duet i n ‘ I iOS H uguenots.’ 

I His poetic imagination is shown by tho libretti 
for the ballets of ‘ La 8ylphido,’ ‘ La Tempo te,* 
‘ L’lle dcs pirates,’ ‘ Lc Diablo boiteux,’ etc., 
danced by Taglioiii and Fanny Elssler — all of 
which were written by him. Besides securing 
large receipts for the Opera, he popularised 
Schubert’s songs in France, made tho fortune 
of various composers of romances, and was 
always ready to sing tho first act of ‘ La Dame 
Blanche ’ with Mmo. Darnoreau for any charit- 
able purpose. In conversation ho was witty 
and refined. Duprez’s engagement at the 
Opera was a severe mortification for so earnest 
and so popular an artist, and rather than divide 
honours to which he felt he had an exclusive 
right, or provoke comparisons which would in 
all probability have been made in his favour, 
he resolved to retire. On his last appearance 
at the Opera (Apr. 1, 1 837) he receiveii the most 
enthusiastic and flattering ovation ever perhaps 
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accorded to a French artist, but nothing would 
induce him to remain in Paris. He obtained 
leave of absence from the (Conservatoire in 1837, 
where ho had been professour do declama- 
tion lyriquo from Jan. 1, 1828, started for 
Brussels, and thence proceeded to Marseilles, 
Lyons and Toulouse. His idea w’as to produce 
during his tour scenas or acts composed 
t^xpressly for him, and Ambroise Thomas 
furnished him with a dramatic cantata caUed 
‘ Silvio Pellico ’ (words by Ijogouve), which ho 
carried off with expressions of delight at having 
found something which would display his powers 
in a now light. Of this piece, however, nothing 
has ever been heard since. While at Marseilles 
and Toulouse Nourrit’s customary excitement 
increased to an alarming degree, and was aggra- 
vated after his return to Paris by a series of 
newspaper articles praising Duprez at his ex- 
pense. These drove him away a second time. 
He started for Italy in a state of deep depression, 
but Avas temporarily restored by llossini’s kind- 
ness and by the cordiality of his reception in 
most of the great towns. Unfortunately ‘ Poly- 
eucto,’ which Donizetti had composed for him, 
was interdicted in Naples, and he made his first 
ai)pearanco at San (3arlo in Mercadant-e’s ‘ II 
giuramento.’ Ho was well received both in this 
and in ‘ Norma,’ but eould not be persuaded of 
the fact. After singing at a benefit concert in 
a state of great mental fatigue, he had a sudden 
access of delirium in the night, and throwing 
himself out of window, was killed on the spot. 
His remains were brought to Paris, and interred 
amid a crowd of sorrowing friends. Ho was 
much valued by Mendelssohn, who made his 
acquaintance in 1831, and who notices his death 
in terms of great sorrow.^ 

There is a fine marble medallion of Nourrit 
by Pradier ; and ho was often painted in scones 
from ‘ La Muettc,’ ‘ Robert,’ ‘ La Juive ’ and 
‘ Les Huguenots.’ The portrait by F. R. Spencer 
is very like. M. L. Quicherat, one of his sons- 
in-law, publislu'.d Adolphe Nourrit : sa vie, 
etc. (Paris, 1867, 3 vols.), containing ample 
details. (See also Ferdinand Hiller’s Kunstler- 
lehen, 1880.) 

His brother, (3) Auguste (6. Paris, 1808 ; 
d, risle-Adam, July 11, 1853), was also a 
distinguished tenor singer, and for some time 
directed the chief theatres at The Hague, Am- 
sterdam and Brussels. Ho visited the United 
States, and after his return devoted himself to 
teaching singing. Q. O. 

Bibu — At.bii. DtTPRASQAiTKU, Adolphe Nourrit (Lyons, 1839); 
Botttkt i>e MoNVKii, Adolphe Nourrit (T*arlH, 1903). 

NOVACEK, Ottokau (6. Fohertomplom, 
Hungary, May 13, 1866 ; d. New York, Feb. 3, 
1900), violinist and composer, was a pupil first of 
his father, second, of Dont in Vienna, and lastly 
of Schradieok and Brodsky at the Leipzig Con- 
wvatoire, where ho gained the Mendelssohn 

1 HUler 8 MendeUtohn, p. 137. 


prize in 1885. Ho played at the Gewandhaus, 
and joined the Brodsky Quartet, first as second 
violin and later as viola. Ho was a member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Nikisch, 
and solo viola in the New York Damrosch 
Orchestra from 1892-93. Weakness of the heart 
caused him to retire from active work in 1899, 
and being unable to play ho devoted himself 
to composition. Published compositions : 

Three strinff quartets. No. 1 In E minor, No. 2 in E. No, .3 In O 
(posthumous) ; concerto for piano (introduced by Busoni) ; two 
concerto caprices for piano; eiRht ditto tor violin ami piano; 
BiilRailan dances for violin and piano ; I’erpetuurn Mobile for 
violin and orchestra; air for violin and pianoforte ; six songs, the 
words by Tolstoi. 

{Baker,) E. H.-A. 

NOVAK, Vitezslav (6. Kamenice-on-Lipa, 
Southern Bohemia, Dec. 5, 1870), composer 
and teacher. Early in the present century ho 
became, in association with his contemporary 
Josef SuK {q,v.), one of the leaders of modern 
Gzech music. Ho was the son of the local 
doctor at Kamenice, and, losing his father 
early in life, ho had to maintain his mother 
and younger brothers and sisters by giving 
lessons. Ho attended the Gymnasium at 
Jindnehuv Hradoc (Noiihaus) and afterwards 
entered the Prague University, where he 
studied jurisprudomie and philosoi>hy. At the 
same time he worked at the Prague Conserva- 
toire (piano with Josef Jiranok, and composi- 
tion with Antonin Dvorak). Dvorak took 
him into special favour, and, acting on the 
master’s advice, Novak decided to devote 
himself entirely to music. Having passed 
through the school of composition ho began to 
take private pupils, and soon made a reputa- 
tion as composer and teacher. During the 
first decade of the 20th century most of the 
younger Gzech musicians wore indebted to him 
for their training (Stepan, Vycpalek, Novotny, 
Vomacka and others). In 1909 Novak 
became professor of composition at the Con- 
servatoire. After the political changes in 
1918, when the institution was reorganised 
and passed under State control, Novdk was 
appointed professor in the ‘ master school,* 
and was elected director in the years 1919-22. 

Novak’s early attempts at composition date 
from his school days. He already inclined 
towards programme music. Touched by the 
‘ Weltschraerz ’ and romanticism of the 
young generation, ho was a devoted admirer of 
Heine and Byron in poetry, and of Mendelssohn 
in music ; although afterwards Schumann 
claimed his special homage, and Grieg enjoyed 
favour for a time. The violin sonata, the 
first pianoforte trio (G minor) and the ‘Varia- 
tions on a Thome by Schumann,’ reflect the 
young Novak. At the Conservatoire he also 
came under the spell of the neo-romantics. 
We find the influence of Berlioz in the overture 
* The Corsair,’ and of Liszt in the ballad for 
piano, ‘ Manircd.’ Dvorak also made some 
impression upon him. From him Novdk 
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learned the strong and logical structure of 
musical forms, and the need for a thorough 
study of the classical composers. His ideal now 
became Brahms, whose influence, together with 
Dvorak’s, prevails in the piano and chamber 
music. The central point of this period of 
Novak’s activity is found in his music for 
piano (the Concerto, the Souvenirs, Serenades, 
Eclogues, Barcarolles, etc.), and his songs 
(particularly ‘ A Tale of the Heart ’). An erotic 
feeling, dreamy or passionate, or sometimes 
linked to a gift of apt irony, distinguishes 
these little works. 

Up to this time the national character is 
hardly perceptible in Novak’s compositions. 
But the longing for the beauties of nature, 
which, together with the erotic impulse, has 
always been one of the chief incitements to 
his inspiration, attracted him one summer to 
Moravia, where he suddenly discovered a new 
horizon. Hitherto ho had felt no wish merely 
to copy Smetana and Dvorak, who specialised 
in Czech local colour, but now that he had 
learnt to knv)w the Moravian and Slovak folk, 
ho saw them as his kinsmen, with their peculiar 
qualities and customs, and, above all, he 
ho'ard their characteristic songs. He began to 
compose in this newly recognised spirit. In 
this respect he approaches the native Moravian 
musician Leos JanAcek and it is 

intcTosting to observe how each works in his 
own way. JandCek is a realist, an ‘ expres- 
sionist,’ who often leaves his raw material 
intentionally undeveloped ; Novak idealises 
and polishes the Slovak folk-tunes, and frames 
theun in the logical structure of polyphonic 
forms. Here we trace the origin of Novak’s 
own music written to Moravian folk-texts, and 
also of the pianoforto quartet and quintet, the 
first string quartet, the four choral balhads 
(with orchestra), the overture to the Moravian 
folk -drama * Marysa,’ the piano pieces * My 
May tide,’ the ‘ Sonata eroica ’ and the Valachian 
Dances.^ These works have had a lasting 
influence upon the successive phases of 
Novdk’s art, because, having experienced all 
the impressions which grew out of intercourse 
with the folk, he assimilated these national 
elements with his own individuality. He 
soon returned to subjective music, inspired 
from within ; but the Slovak idiom remains a 
distinguishing feature of all his work. 

Novak was next attracted to impressionism. 
Simultaneously with the renewal of the sub- 
jective phase, the element of colour became 
prominent, and steadily took the ascendant in 
his orchestral works. The central inspiration 
of his art was now twofold — love of woman 
and of nature. His eroticism sometimes rises 
to an immensity of passion ; while in his 
description of nature he seeks for the sublime 

1 Moravian Valachia miist not bo confounded witli Uie Boumanlan 
province Wallaobia. 


aspects of the mountains and the sea. He 
often has recourse (like Richard Strauss) to 
very subtle methods of tone-painting. His 
modem tendency is first revealed in the song 
cycle * Melancholy,’ op. 25, followed soon 
afterwards by the characteristic ballads, aru^ 
later by the song cycle which marks the 
climax of his lyrical work, ‘ In the Valley of 
a now Kingdom,’ op. 31. This valuable series 
of modern Czech songs ends with the ‘ Melan- 
choly Songs of Love,’ op. 38, and the Eight 
Nocturnes, op. 39. The pianoforte music 
belonging to this period includes the ‘ Winter 
Night Songs,’ a monothematic cycle of pieces. 
Among the chamber music is the impassioned 
pianoforte trio ‘ Quasi una ballata,’ op. 27. 
Novj'^k was the first Czech composer to make 
use, early in the 20th century, of the single- 
movement form in which the character of all 
the sonata movements is preserved. In the 
same group must be placed the second string 
quartet (in two movements) in D, which is 
also monothematic. It contains a fugue in 
which Novak expresses himself in an un- 
usually calm and clear mood. 

Novak’s strong, reflective, logical mind pro- 
gresses continuously froin simple to comj)l(‘X 
forms. He began with pianoforte music and 
songs, passed on to chamber music, and finally 
to orchestral composition. His serenade for 
small orchestra, in which j)assion is only lightly 
treated and satirical wit plays an important 
part, seems to be a kind of episode in his 
creative work. His programme works for full 
orchestra are on a large scale : ‘ In the Tatra ’ 
is a fine picture of nature in the mountain 
heights ; ‘ Eternal Longing ’ is the outcome 
of a sublime impression of the Adriatic sea ; 
‘ Toman and the Wood Nymph ’ is the most 
temperamental of aU Novak’s works, and draws 
a twofold picture of ideal love and baneful 
love (sexus necans). Upon these works fol- 
lowed ‘ Lady Godiva,’ the apotheosis of ideal 
womanly love ; ‘ The Storm,’ a picture of the 
wild destructive ocean, by the power of which 
all the emotions and passions of which human 
nature is cai)able are brought to naught ; and 
‘ Pan ’ — originally written for piano — ^in which 
is revealed the old god and the joy of the 
nature-worshipper in the mountains, the sea, 
the forests and in woman. 

‘ The Spectre’s Bride * already shows the 
transition to Novjlk’s latest period. Here the 
resources of tone-painting come to the front. 
Novdk finally turned his attention to opera, the 
importance of which he had underrated for a 
time. He first composed a comic opera in one 
act, ‘ The Imp of Zvfkov,’ in which we find 
a good deal of that personal irony already 
familiar in his inst^rumental works. At this 
time there is a new departure in the character of 
his music. It was natural that the passion of 
his earlier music should calm with advancing 
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years. The works of his maturity are pene- 
trated by a compensating serenity. Biting 
irony is softened to kindly humour. Ho chooses 
no highly dramatic material for his operas, 
but rather that which intimately reveals the 
spirit of the Czechoslovak people and gives 
sufficient opportunity for nature - painting. 

‘ Karlstein,* which originated during the war, 
is an expression of profound patriotism. ‘ The 
Lantern’ is a genre picture dc^picting the 
sufferings of the Czechs in the years of their 
oppression ; but it contains also a good many 
folk-tale elements which are treated with 
subtle humour. Whereas in * The Tiantern * 
Novak gives us a musical picture of the Czechs, 
in his latest legendary opera ^ he returns to his 
favourite Slovak environment. 

Besides oi3cra, Novak has written in recent 
years the songs entitled ‘ Eroticon * and the 
piano suite ‘ Exoticon ’ (the outcome of his 
study of the folk-songs of foreign lands). On 
the establishment of the Czechoslovak Kcpublic 
he composed two occasional works — the 
patriotic choruses for male voice choir, and 
military marches ; also a number of children’s 
songs and piano pieces, mostly for his little son. 

Novdk’s early works without opus numbers 
are ; 

Sonata In D minor (violin and piano) (Hudrbnl Malice, Praffne); 
concert overture, ’Tho fiusair' (MM ) , ' Vaiiations on a Theme by 
Schuniann ’ (MS.) ; Serenade in P lor Minall orchedra (with exception 
of llio 8ceon<l number — J, Otto, I'rupuc) ; I’iano Concerto (MS.); 
ChoruacH for female voices (MS.), and Home MS. SonKs. 

The following are published without ojnis 
numbers ; 

Slovak Rohrs (book 3, with ICnRlIsh words by Rosa Newraareh, 
JIudetml Malice, I’raRuc) ; 2 !) Slovak Souks (Moiralr IJrbanek, 
I’raRue) ; two Peatival t'horuaea to Presitient Maaaryk (P. A. 
X;i banek) ; two marches — ‘ MaHaryk March ’ and ‘ Heroes of Czecho- 
slovakia • (P. A. Urbilnek). 

WORKS WITH or US NUMBERS 

OrKnAS 

* Zvlkovsk:^ rarASek • (The Imp of Zvikov), op. 47 ; * A Night at 
Karlstein,’ op. 60; 'Luoema' (The Lantern), op. 66 (all produced 
at the National Theatre, Prague); ‘Deduv odkaz,* op. 87 (Brno, 
Juno 19UG), 

Cantatas 

* Ronfe ’ (The Storm), op. 42. for aolo voices, chorus and orchestra; 
‘Bvatebnf Koftile' (The Spectre's Bride), op. 4». 

OuoiiaHTHAL Works 

Symphonic poems : 'In the Tatra,’ op. 26 ; 'Eternal Longing,' 
op. 3.3; ‘Toman and the Wood Nymph,' op. 40. Overtures: 

‘ MarySa,’ op. IM ; ’ Ljuly Oodlva,' op. 41. Sereuailc in D for small 
orchestra, op. 36 (Universal Edition, Vienna). 

CnOKAIi W’OKKH ANI> SONOS 

Ballads for chorus and orclieslra: ‘ Ranofa ’ (The Accursed 
Uanghtcr), 'The Murderer-lover’ (Hti'.ji .I.-ino pfi potoee), ’The 
Unhappy War’ (NeSt’astny vojna) - all to Moravian folk-words. 
Ballads for one voice, with pianoforte or orchestra: ‘The Child 
Ballad’ and ‘The Mountain Ballad,’ op. 28 (Czech and German 
words, M. Urbknek, Prague); ‘'The Ballad of the Soul of Jan 
Neruda,’ for liass and orchestra, op. 29 (M. llrbknek). Song eveles: 
opfi 4, 8, 14 (Gipsy Songs, F. A. Urbinek, Prague). 16, 17, 21, 26 
(' Mcdancholy,’ M. ITrbitnek, Prague), 31 (‘In llie Valley of a new 
Kingdom’), 38 (' Meliuicholy Bongs of Love,’ Iludebnt Matlee), 
39 (Eight Nocturnes, Hlniroek and Universal Edition); op. 46, 
* Eroticon ’ (Universal Edition, Czech and German) ; op. 62, ’ Spring,’ 
ciilldren’e songs in two books (Universal Edition!. 

Op. 47, Four Poems for mixed chorus ; oi»T). 37. 44, 61, Song.s for 
male chorus ; op. 63, Three Silesian Songs for chorus and orchestra 
(Uudebni Matice). 

For Piano 

' Manfred,’ ballad, op. 2 ; Bagatelles, op. 6 ; Souvenirs, op. 6 { 
Serenades, op. 9; Barcarolles, op. 10; Eclogues, op. 11 ; * Twi- 
light,’ op. 13; Three Bohemian Dances, op. 15 ; 'My Maytlde,' 
op. 20 (F. A. Urbknek) ; ‘ Sonata eroica,’ op. 24 : ’Songs of Winter 
Nights,’ op, 30; Two Valaehian Dances, op. 34 ; ‘Pan.’ op. 43 
^Universal Edition) ; ‘ Exoticon,' op. 46 ; Six Sonatinas, op. 64 ; 
' Youth,’ op. 66 (children’s pieces. Hudebnl Matice, ITague). 

Three short pieces for violin and piano, op. 3. 


> * The Wood Nymph,' not yet quite finished. 


NOVELLO, (1) Vincent {b. London, Sept. 6, 
1781 ; d. Nice, Aug. 9, 1861), son of an Italian 
father and English mother, was born at 240 
Oxford Street. Ho was a chorister at the 
Sardinian Chapel, Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, under Samuel Webbe tho organist, and 
after tho breaking of his voice officiated as 
deputy for Webbe, and also for Danby, organist 
of tho Spanish Chapel, Manchester Square. At 
16 years of age he became organist of the 
Portuguese Chapel in South Street, Grosvenor 
Square, which office he held until 1822. In 
1812 he was pianist to tho Italian Opera Com- 
pany at the Pantheon. He was one of tho 
original members of tho Philharmonic Society, 
and occasionally directed its concerts. Having 
attained great eminence as an organist, ho was 
selected to take the organ in tho ‘ Creation ’ at 
the Westminster Abbey Festival in 1834. From 
1840-43 he was organist of tho Roman Catholic 
Chapel in Mooriiclds. Ho was one of the 
founders of the Classical Harmonists and Choral 
Harmonists Societies, of both of which he was 
for some time conductor. In 1849 ho quitted 
England for Nice, where ho resided until his 
death. 

Novello’s compositions wore numerous and 
varied, and if not remarkable for invention or 
originality, are marked by grace and solid 
musicianship. They include ‘Rosalba,’ a cantata 
composed for the Philharmonic Society, and 
first performed in 1834 ; ‘ Old May Morning,’ a 
‘ cheerful glee ’ whitdi gained a prize at Man- 
chester in ] 832 ; and ‘ The Infant’s Prayer,’ a 
recitative and air which was long Die favourite 
of every choir- boy who was qualified for coneert- 
singing, and of which nearly 100,000 copies 
were sold. He also corax^osod many masses, 
motets and sacred pieces to Latin words. But 
it was as an editor and arranger that he x^rinci- 
pally deserves the gratitude of lovers of music. 
His first work was ‘ A Collection of Sacred Music * 
(masses and motets, including many by himself), 
2 vols., 1811, 2ud edit. 1825; which was fid- 
lowed by ‘ Twelve Easy Masses,’ 3 vols., 1816 ; 
‘ The Evening Service,’ including tho Gregorian 
hymns, 2 vols., 1822 ; ‘ Tho Fitzwilliam Music,’ 
a noble selection of sacred x>ie(ies by Italian com- 
posers from MSS. in tho Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, 6 vols., 1825 ; ‘ Purcell’s Sacred 
Music,’ 6 vols., 1828-32, containing many an- 
thems, services and other pieces never before 
printed, afterwards republished in 4 vols. But 
for the accident that Novcllo was allowed, after 
the York Festival of 1828, to copy the MSS. in 
the library of the Minster, many of those must 
have been lost to tho world ; 18 masses by 
Mozart, and 16 by Haydn, of which 10 of the 
former and 9 of the latter were printed for the 
first time ; * Convent Music,’ a collection of 
pieces for treble voices, 2 vols., 1834 ; ‘ Studies 
in Madrigaiian Scoring,’ 1841 ; ‘ The Psalmist,’ 
a collection of psalm tunes ; * The Congregational 
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and Chorister’s Psalm and Hymn Book * ; Croft’s 
Anthems, 2 vols. ; Greene’s Anthems, 2 vols. ; 
Boyce’s Anthems, 4 vols. ; Organ part to Boyce’s 
* (.’athedral Music ’ ; tiui masses of Beethoven, 
Hummel, etc. He took a number of madrigals 
by Wilbye and others, originally written for 
three and four voices, and added two, three and 
even four additional parts to them with great, 
if misplaced, ingenuity. Eor the organ ho 
published, amongst others, ‘ Select Organ 
Pieces,’ 3 vols. ; ‘ Catliedral Voluntaries,* 2 

vols. ; and * Short Melodies,’ 1 vol. 

Novello possessed well - cultivated literary 
taste, and numbered among his intimate 
friends Charles and Mary Lamb, Shelley, Keats, 
Leigli Hunt, Hazlitt, Edward Holmes and 
Charles Ck)wden Clarke, the latter of whom 
married his eldest daughter, Mary {d. Genoa, 
Jan. 12, 1898). Lamb mentions him with 
affection in more than one passage (see * A 
Chapter on J^kirs ’ in tlie Ji'j^.says of Klia). His 
family circle was gn'atly beloved by those who 
had access to it, amongst others by Mendels- 
sohn, who was often there during his early 
visits to this country, and many of whoso 
extraordinary improvisations took place in the 
Novellos’ drawing-room. (See Josc'ph Bennett’s 
‘ A Novello Centenary,’ Mus. T., 1881, p. 495 ; 
and D.N,B.) 

The following among Vincent Novello’s 
children follo'wed musical t;areers : 

(2) Ckctlia {d. Genoa, June 20, 1890), his 
second daughter, studied singing under Mrs. 
Blane Hunt, and a])peared upon the stage. 
8he was a good musician, and an excellent and 
useful singer of secondary ]mrts. She became 
the wdfe of 1’homas James Serk*, actor, drama- 
tist and joiirtialist. Their daughter, Emma 
Clara, a promising soprano singer, died at an 
early age, Oct. 4, 1877. 

(3) Clara Anastasia {b. Juno 10, 1818; 
d, Rome, Mar. 12, 1908), his fourth daughter, 
was at 9 years of ago placed under Miss Hill 
and Jolin Robinson, at York, to learn singing 
and pianoforte-playing. In 1829 she became 
a pupil of the Conservatoire at Paris, but 
returned to England in the following year on 
account of the Revolution. In 1833 she made 
her first public appearance at a concert at 
Windsor, with such success that she was 
immediately engaged at the Ancient and Phil- 
harmonic Concerts and Worccstcu- Festival, and 
in the next year at the Westminster Abbey 
Festival. She sang at all the principal concerts 
and festivals until 1837, when, at the invita- 
tion of Mendelssohn, she w'ent to Leipzig, and 
appeared at the Gewandhaus Concerts, w hence 
she passed on to Berlin, Vienna, »St. Petersburg 
and Diisseldorf. Writing to the secretary of 
the Philharmonic Society in Jan. 1839, Men- 
delssohn speaks of her and Mrs. Shaw as ‘ the 
best concert-singers wo have heard in Germany 
for a long time,’ and Schumann {Oesamm, 


SchrifteUf iii. 47) dwells on the extraordinaiy 
interest she excited, and the universal surprise 
at her noble simple stylo of interpreting Handel. 
In 1839 she went to Italy to study for the 
stage, and became a pupil of Michcroux at 
Milan, with whom she remained for a year. 
She made her first appearance in opera at 
Padua, July 0, 1841, in Rossini’s ‘ Somirarnido,’ 
w ith great .success. She afterwards sang at 
Rome, Milan, Bologna, Modena and other 
places. She returned to England in Mar. 1 843, 
and appeared in opera at IJrury Lane, and in 
oratorio at the Sacred H armonic Concerts, and 
the Birmingham Festival. On Nov. 22, 1843, 
she was married to Count Gigliucci, and with- 
drew from public life ; but circumstances com- 
pelled her, a few years later, to return to the 
exercise of her profession, and in 1850 she sang 
in opera at Romo and Lisbon. In 1851 she 
returned to England and api)eared in oratorio, 
in which she achieved her greatest successes, 
and at concerts. She also made one more 
appearance here on the stage, namely, in the 
‘ Puritani ’ at Drury Lane, July 5, 1853. In 
1854 she sang in opera at Milan. Her greatest 
triumphs were at the opening of the Crystal 
I'alaee, Juno 10, 1854, and at the Handel 
Festivals in 1857 and 1859, whore her clear 
pure notes penetrated the vast s])acc in a 
manner not to be easily forgotten. In Nov, 
1860 she took leave of the public in a perform- 
ance of ‘ Messiah ’ at the Crystal Palace, and 
at a benefit concert at St. James’s Hall, and 
returned to Italy. Her voice was a high 
soprano, extending from C below the stave to 
D in ally retaining till old ago its purity of tone, 
brilliance and power. She excelled in oratorio, 
particularly in devotional songs, and she 
enjoyed the distinction of having drawn praise 
from Charles Lamb, notwithstanding his in- 
sensibility to music. Her reminiscences were 
published in 1910. 

(4) Mary Sabilla {d. Genoa, Jan. 8, 1904), 
the sixth daughter, was also a so])rano vocalist, 
but delicacy of throat and susceptibility to 
cold compelled her to relinquish singing. She 
translated several theoretical w'orks into 
English. From 1849 she resided in Italy. 

(5) Joseph Alfred (6. Aug. 12, 1810 ; 

d. Genoa, July 16, 1896), the eldest son, was 
a bass singer, and for many years sang in ora- 
torios and concerts. He was for some time choir- 
master at Lincoln’s Inn Cliapel. He adajded the 
English text to the ‘ Lobgesang ’ and several 
of the Psalms of Mendelssohn. Ho was actively 
engaged in obtaining the repeal of the adver- 
tisement duty, tlie paper dutj^ the stamp on 
newspapers, and other imposts generally known 
as the ‘ Taxes upon Knowledge.’ Ho was, 
however, best known as a music publisher. 
(Seo Novello & Company.) He retired in 
1856 and w^ent to reside at Nice, wheneo he 
removed to Genoa. w. h. h. 
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NOVELLO & CO. A firm of music pub- 
lishers founded in 1811 by Vincent Novello. 
His first issue — ‘ Novello’s Sacred Music as per- 
formed at the Royal Portuguese Chapel ’ — de- 
serves mention for two reasons. The work 
consisted of two folio volumes of music sung at 
the chapel of the Portuguese Embassy, where 
iS'ovcllo was organist. Pinding no publisher 
willing to undertake the risk of production, he 
issued the works from his private residence, and 
so laid the foundation of the present house. 
Ai)art from the interest that must always attach 
to the small beginnings of great enterprises, this 
‘ Sacred Music ’ is notable for another reason. 
Hitherto all works of the kind had been issued 
w ith figured bass accompaniment only, Novello 
broke away from custom by writing out the 
organ part in full — an innovation which was 
disapproved by organists as a body. It seems 
certain, however, that the plan, by thus making 
the music accessible to the less skilled among 
players, was largely responsible for a success 
which encouraged Novello to continue and 
extend his venture. (For a list of the more 
important of his publications see the article 
under his name.) 

In 1829 his son, Joseph Alfred {q.v.) 
opened a music - publishing business at 
67 Frith Street, Soho, whence he rtunoved, 
five years later, to 69 Dean Street. Alfred 
Novello must bo credited with the discovery 
of the possibilities, artistic and commercial, 
of cheap editions of standard works. A 
detailed account of the bold and energetic 
methods by which ho carri(5d the idea into 
practice appears in A Short History of Cheap 
Music, by Joseph Jkuinett, wdth a preface by 
Sir Cleorgo drove (Novello, 1 887). The present 
widespread musical activity in this country 
(especially in choral singing) is due largely 
to the enterprise of Alfred Novello and his 
successor, Henry Littleton. A history of the 
steady grow’th of the popular interest in classi- 
cal choral music during the period 1830-70 
would be little more than a history of the house 
of Novello during those years. A few salient 
points will enable the reader to realise this. 
Sir George Grove, in the Preface mentioned 
above (dated 1887), says, 

‘ When the present writer was in his teens f 1830-40] 
the price of music was more than twenty times what 
it now is. The first Riiinea that ho rpcolle<*,t8 having 
given liim, in 1837, was cxpomleci in a pianoforte 
score of the ‘ Messiah ' whicli is now published at a 
sliilling.' 

It is hard to realise to-day that when Alfred 
Novello began to publish there were few choral 
societies, and that the members of one of 
the most important in London — the Cecilian 
Society — were accustomed to sing the ‘ Messiah’ 
from manuscript copies, or from old scores 
•ssued by Button and Whitaker, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, at two guineas each. Not only 
ivere cheap copies of Handel’s oratorios un- 


knowm : so small was the demand for any 
complete works of large scale, that when in 
1836 Alfred Novello announced his purchase of 
the English copyright of ‘ St. Paul,’ and the 
issue of the pianoforte score at thirty- two 
shillings, the music trade felt that he was court- 
ing disaster. The step, followed as it was 
by the publication of other choral works by 
Mendelssohn — the Psalms, ‘ Lobgesang,’ etc. — 
proved on the contrary to be a means of con- 
solidating the position of the firm. The needs 
of many small bodies that were springing up at 
this period were met ])y such issues as ‘ N ovello’s 
Choral Handbook,’ issued in separate parts at 
3d. a page, and Mainzer’s ‘ Singing for the 
Million,’ a series of choruses published by 
Novello in penny numbers. Popular choralism 
was further stimulated by Alfred Novello him- 
self during his commercial tours, whicfii were 

‘oxalt/Cd into tlic dignity of musical missions. Ills 
cheap publications had made tlie formation of choral 
societies possii)le. In the large factories of York- 
shire and Lancasiure many choral unions existed, 
and the pui)lication3 of the house were gladly 
welcomed, because of tlieir modest price and accuracy. 
The publisher in Ids progress was always cordially 
received, and often concerts were given in ids honour, 
tlie performers making extra exertions to show their 
advancement since his last issue.' ^ 

The year 1844 saw the beginning of The 
Musical Times (see Periodicals, Musical). 
From the first it contained one or more pieces 
of choral music, and the size adopted for the 
purpose of the journal led to the idea of the 
‘ Octavo Editions ’ which have ever since been 
a prominent feature in the firm’s output. In 
1846 began the issue of the ‘ Messiah ’ in twelve 
monthly numbers at 6d. each, the complete 
work costing 6s. 6d. ‘ The Creation,’ ‘ Judas 

Maccabeus,’ ‘ Jeptha,’ ‘ St. Paul,* and other 
oratorios followed in the same cheap form. 
Ten years later the ‘ Messiah ’ was issued com- 
plete for Is. 4d. These and other stops in the 
direction of Alfred NoveJlo’s goal of cheap 
music were made possible by the repeal of the 
various ‘ Taxes on Knowledge ’ (a reform in 
which he played a prominent part), and by his 
prompt adoption and development of improve- 
ments in printing. 

In 1857 Alfred Novello retired to Italy, leav- 
ing the rapidly growing business to be managed 
by Henry Littleton, who had entered his em- 
ploy as a lad. Four years later Littleton was 
taken into partnership (the title of the firm 
becoming Novello & Co.), and soon afterwards 
he bought the business, having thus risen in 
about twenty-five years from the humble post 
of ‘ collector ’ to sole proprietor. In 1867 the 
business of Ewer & Co. was acquired, and with 
it all the existing Mendelssohn copyrights. The 
same year saw the opening of the premises at 
1 Berners Street. The present address of the 
firm is 160 Wardoiir Street. Henry Littleton’s 
conduct of the business was even more daring * 

1 A Short Hittory of Ohoap Mutie. 

* For » detailed account of hie operatione, which Included stma 
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than that of his predecessor, and was so 
successful that on his retirement in 1887 the 
firm had become one of the largest of its kind 
in the world. 

On Henry Littleton’s death (May 11, 1888) 
he was succeeded by his sons Alfred {d. Nov. 
8, 1014) and Augustus, the present (1926) 
chairman, the firm reverting to its former title 
of Novello k Co. H. G. 

NOVERRE, Jean Georges (6. Paris, Apr. 
20, 1727 ; d, St. Germain-en-Laye, Oct.^ or 
Nov. 19,* 1810 ®). His father, who had 

formerly served under Charles XII., intended 
him for the army, but his love of dancing and 
the theatre were invincible, and ho became the 
great authority on dancing, and the reformer 
of the French ballet. A pupil of the celebrated 
dancer Dupr6, he made his debut before the 
co»irt at Fontainebleau in 1743. He was 
engaged by Frederick the Great in Berlin to 
organise the opera ballet, and was well received. 
In 1747 ho returned to Paris, and composed 
several ballets, among them the ‘ Ballot 
chinois,’ for the Opera - Comiquo (whore he 
became ballet-master in 1749), the success of 
which aroused so much jealousy as to induce 
him to accept Garrick’s invitation to London 
in 1755 as ballet - master. Hie * Chinese 
Festival,* produced at Drury Lane, Nov. 8, 
1755, provoked groat oiiposition owing to 
political circumstances. There he spent two 
years, profiting in more ways than one, as may 
be seen by the more extended knowledge and 
more elevated imagination of his ballots of that 
date. Ho returned to Paris hoping for the 
appointment of ballet-master to the Acad6mie 
Royale de Musique, but failing this, he accepted 
a lucrative engagement at the large tlieatre of 
Lyons. Hero, in conjunction with Granier, ho 
produced three ballots (1758 and 1759) of which 
the scenarios were printed. Here also he 
published his Lettres sur la danse et les ballets 
(1760, 1 vol. 8vo), which attracted general 
notice, and greatly increased his reputation. 
Remaining still without a summons to Paris, 
ho found a patron in the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
for whom ho composed no less than twenty 
divertissements and ballets -pantomimes. In 
1765 ho returned to Paris and produced 
‘ Mcdee.’ In 1770 Empress Maria Theresa 
summoned him to '^T^ienna, as director of the 
court fetes, and dancing-master to the Imperial 
family ; and here again he composed a dozen 
ballets for the court theatre, the scenarios of 


Rtffantlc concert enterprlw a« the Bcrlen of two hundred given at 
the International Exhibition In 1873-74 ; the nightly concerto 
launched »t (he Albert Hall in 1874, which anticipated the present 
' 1*rotnenaile8 ’ by adopting a weekly acheme of ' nlghta,’ * ClasBical,' 
‘Wagnei,’ ‘Oratorio,’ * Engllah,’ ‘Ballad.’ and ‘Popular*; the 
fommtion of the Bamby Cliolr ; the undertaking of the generid 
direction of the Roval Choral Society when Barn by succeeded 
Gounod aa conductor, the reader is referred to A History of Cheap 
Mime and the l>lograpliical sketch which appeared in The Musical 
Times of Jan. 19(23, the centenary of his birth. 

1 Choron and Fa voile. ^ FHis 

J Home autbontics give 1807, but that 1b apparently a mistake. 
The date given in bis descendant’s biography Is Oct. 16, 1809, but 
•o authority Is (luuted m support. 


which were printed separately. On the 
marriage of Archduke Ferdinand, Noverro 
received the Order of Christ, and permission lo 
take part in the wedding fetes at Milan, when 
he produced several new ballots, afterwards 
given in Vienna. His two letters to Voltaire 
doHcribiiig Garrick (printed in the French trans- 
lation of the Life of Garrick^ 1801) probably 
datti from a visit to London which Noverre paid 
at this time. 

On his return to Paris in 1775, Noverre 
obtained, through his former pupil Marie 
Antoinette, now Queen of Franco, the long- 
coveted post of ‘ Maitre des ballets en chef ’ 
at the Opera. In addition to revivals of 
earlier works ho composed specially for the 
Opera ‘ Los Caprices do Galathee ’ (vSopt. 30, 
1776); ‘Annette et Lubin ’ (Juno 9, 1778); 

‘ Lcs Petits Riens ’ (.Tune 11, 1778), for which 
Mozart wrote fourteen pieces ; the music was 
long supposed to be lost, but w'as discovered in 
1873 in the library of the Opera in Paris by 
Nuitter ; it w^as printed in extenso in C. K. 
Noverre's Life and Works of the Chei'alier 
Noverre (1882), but is plafJed by Kochel in his 
appendix of lost works, where, however, ho 
gives the themes of thirteen out of tho four- 
teen movements; and ‘Mcdee’ (Jan. 30, 1780). 
He also arranged tho diver tissemonts of several 
operas by Gluck and Piccinni. In the famous 
quarrel over these two composers Noverre took 
the side of Piccinni. Ho rotir(‘d with a pension 
in 1780, and lived at St. Germain-en-Laye. 
His ‘ works * in three volumtjs were published 
in an English translation in 1782. On the 
outbreak of the Revolution ho fled to Ijondon, 
and there produced two of his best ball(;ts, 
‘ Les Noces do TluMIs ’ and ‘ Ipliigenio en 
Aulide.* After so successful a career ho was 
justified in looking forward to an old age of 
afiluenco, but during tho Revolution ho lost 
the savings of fifty years and was reduced to 
poverty, which ho bore with dignity and 
resignation. 

Noverro several times remodelled his standard 
work Lettres sur la danse et les ballets 
(Lyons; Stuttgart, 1760; Paris, 17()0, 17S3 ; 
Vienna, 1767 ; Copenhagen, 1803). An 
edition published at St. Petersburg (1803-04), 
Lettres sur la danse^ sur les ballets et les arts, 
\ 4 vols., scarce, and apparently unknown to 
F6tis, contains analyses of numerous ballots. 
The best known is tho Paris edition of 1807, 
Lettres sur les arts imitateurs en general, et sur 
la danse en particulier, 2 vols., with portrait en- 
graved by Roger after Guerin, and the following 
j lines by Imbert : 

‘ I)u feu de son p6nie il anima la danse : 

Aux beaux jours de la Griive il sut la rappelcr ; 

Et, recouvrant par lui leur antupie t'‘lo(inencc, 

Lea gestes et les pas apprirent a parlcr ’ : 


* German iraiuiiatlon : Briefe Uber die Tanzkunst (Hamburg and 
Bremen, 1769). J. H. Cramer; also in Hamburger BUtttern fUt 
UtUerhaUung, voL L 
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which give a good summary of what Noverre 
effected. He invented the ballot d’action, re- 
f on nod the costume of the dancers, abolished 
routine in favour of taste, compelled composers 
to conform their music to the situations in the 
drama and the sentiments of the cliaractcrs, 
and succeeded in making the pantomime appeal 
to the intellect as well as to the eye. 

Among Noverre’s witings may be specified 
Obficrvations sur la construction (Vune nouvdle 
italic de V Opera (Paris, 1770 ^ ; Amsterdam, 
1787) ; and LeMres d un artiste sur les 
puhliques (Year IX.). The MS. notes of an 
eininent bibliophile allude to another, Theorie 
et pratique de la danse en general^ which seems 
not to have been printed, and was doubtless 
intended for the Dictionnaire de la danse, 
projected by ^Noverre, but not finished, a. c. 

NOVOTNY, Jakoslav {b. Jiein, 1886; 
d. 1918), a Czech (iomposer of promise, killed 
in the Ural district while fighting with the 
Czo('h legionaries against the Bolsheviks. Ho 
studied under Vft. Novak and was making 
his mark in the musical world of Prague when 
ho was called upon to serve in the Austrian 
army. Having been takem prisoner by the 
Russians, he joined the Czech legion, and, like 
his compatriot, Rudolf Kakkl {q.v.) managed 
to carry on his art amid a strenuous campaign. 
Th<‘ e.horuses written in Russia show a marked 
tendency to adopt th(^ ncw'cst theories of com- 
position. His works include : ‘ VeCna svatba * 
(The Eternal Wedding), a cycle of 4 songs, 
op. 2, and ‘ Balady duse ’ (Ballads of the Soul), 
four s(it tings of jmerns by Sova, op. 4 (Hudebnf 
Mat.iee) ; children’s songs (MS.) ; string 
quartet; pianoforte sonata; choruses (Hudebnf 
Maticc). R. N. 

NOWELL, sec Noel. 

NOZZE 1)1 FIOARCh LE, opera bufla by 
Mozai't, in 4 acts ; libretto by L. da Ponte 
after Beaumarchais’s ‘ Manage de Figaro,’ on 
Mozart’s own suggestion. It is dated, in 
Mozart’s Autograph Catalogin', Vienna, Apr. 29, 
1786. Produced National Theatre, Vienna, 
May 1, 1786 ; Opera, Paris, in 5 acts, with 
Beaumarchais’s spoken dialogue. Mar. 20, 1793; 
King’s Theatre (in Italian), Juno 18, 1812 ; in 
English, Covent Garden, Mar. 6, 1819 ; New 
York in 1823. Q- 

NUClUB (Nux; Nucis), Joannes (6. Gor- 
litz, .Silesia, c. 1556). In the M.f.M. xxxvi. 
200-209, Reinhold Starke corrects and supplo- 
mciits from documentary evidence the details 
given in Q,-L, as to the life and works of 
Nucius. From this we learn that Nucius re- 
ceived his musical in.struction from a certain 
Johannes Wincklcr, whom ho describes as a 
very capable musician. He aflerw^ards took 
the monastic vows in the Cistercian Abbey of 
Raudon in Upper Silesia, and in 1591 was 
elected Abbot of the daughter-house of Him- 

1 I7SL Fms. 


melwdtz. The Abbey was burnt down in 1617, 
but Nucius survived the partial rebuilding of 
it to Mar. 26, 1620. His published works con- 
sist of two books of motets for five and six 
voices (Cantiones Sacrao . . . Prague, 1691, 
1595, and Liegnitz, 1609), containing altogether 
129 numbers, including second parts. His 
intention to publish a book of masses does not 
apj)ear to have been carried out. Two masses 
with missing parts exist in MS. Nucius also 
put forth in 1613 a theoretical work entitled 
Musices poeticae sivc de compositione cantus. Of 
this work Starke gives a pretty full account in 
the Monatshefte referred to above. Nucius 
expresses his great veneration for the works of 
Jos(piin dcs Pres and Orlando Lassus. 

Bibl.—Bkrnhard WiiJMvwN, Johann Nneiutt, Abt von I/immeU 
tviU. Bin Altmtiinter der kla\sisc?ten Polyphonltt, p. 32. (Bregeaz, 
1022.), Reprinted from the ‘ Cl'?terzlen9Pr-< 'hronik,' .lahrfl. 32. Cl. 
Reinhold Starke. Johanne» Nux, M.f.M. Bd. 36, 19U4. 

J. R. M. 

NUIT DE MAI, opera in 3 acts ; text after 
Gogol, music by Rimsky-Korsakov. Produced 
St. Petersburg, 1880 ; Drury Lane, June 26, 
1914. 

N U I T T E R,** CiiAKLES Louis Etienne 
( originally Truinet) (6. Paris, Apr. 24, 1828; 
d. there, Feb. 24, 1899), librettist and French 
writer on music. In 1849 he was a lawyer, de- 
voting his sjiaro time to the theatre, and from 
1855 he collaborated (notably wnth do Beaume, 
called Beaumont), in a largo number of vaude- 
villes and libretti for opera, operettes, ballets ; 
also translations, amongst others, at the 
Theatre Lyrique : Weber’s ‘ Oberon,’ ‘Prociosa,’ 
‘ Abou-Hassan ’ (1857-59) ; Bellini’s ‘ Romeo * 
(1859) ; Mozart’s ‘ La Fhite enchanteo ’ (1865) ; 
Wagner’s ‘ Rienzi ’ (1869). At the OT3era : 
‘ Tannhausor * (1861), ‘ Lohengrin * (1891 ; 
Brussels, 1870) ; Verdi’s ‘ Aida ’ (1800) ; De- 
libes’ ballets, ‘ La Source ’ and ‘ Coppelia ’ 
(1866 and 1870) ; Lalo’s ballet, ‘ Namouna ’ 
(1882). At the Bouffes he gave ‘ La Prise de 
Trebizonde ’ and ‘ Boule do neige ’ with Ofien 
bach (1869 and 1871). At the Nouveautes : 
‘ Le Cocur et la main ’ with Lecocq (1880). At 
the Opera-Comique : Wagner’s ‘Le Vaisseau- 
fantomo ’ (1897 ; Brussels, 1872). 

In 1865 Nuiiter was appointed an'hivist at 
the Opera. With Theodore dc Lajartc, keeper 
of the music, he reorganised the important 
[ department which had been put under his care, 
and he enriched it with numerous works, 
drawings, autographs, play -bills and documents 
of all kinds connected with the theatre and music 
in Paris (notably a very important collection of 
journals), acquisitions the greater part of which 
were paid for out of his own pocket. 

Nuittor contributed to the Chroniqne must 
cah (1873 et seq.) and published the follow- 
ing : Le Nouvel Opera (1875) ; Histoire et 
description du nouvel opera (1884) ; with 


> Name derived as an anagram from tbe patronjialo 
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Thoinan, a fine work, Lea Originea de V opera 
fra7u;aia (1886) ; in the Bayreuther FeatapieU 
Blatter (1884), a documented article on the first 
production of ‘ Tannhauser ’ in Paris. 

Bibl. — Waonkb, Mein L«hen\ G. Skhvi^bes, W agner jugi en 
France (1H87), TannM.uew it I’opira en iS6I (1893), and Guide 
musical (1914). 

J. O. P. 

NUNC DIMITTIS. The first words of the 
Song of Simeon used as an Evening Canticle 
from very early days, and cspecjially at Com- 
pline, where it was not likely to receive elabor- 
ate musical treatment. But in the making of 
the Anglican Prayer Book it became an inti'gral 
part of English Evensong ; and as such it has 
been sot by a great number of the best English 
church composers on large linos. (See Ser- 
vice.) w. H. F. 

NURMAHAL, sco Lalla Rookh (2). 

NUT. (1) Of the violin (Fr. sillet ; Ger. 
Saif el). A slip of ebony or ivory (the former 
chiefly used) glued to the neck of the violin at 
the upper end of the Finger-board (<7.?;.), and 
over which the strings pass. It is slightly 
raised above the level of the finger-board, and 
serves to keep the strings from touching it 
except when pressed down by the finger. It 
existed in the old instruments which preceded 
the violin,* and in them was ruder and larger. 


(2) Of the bow (Fr. hausae; Ger. Froach), 
A piece of ebony or ivory, over which the hciirs 
pass, attached to the end of the bow by a metal 
shank working in a groove cut in the bow. A 
screw working in the shank serves to tighten or 
slacken the hairs. The nut is slightly hollowed 
in the cheeks, and is accurately fitted to the 
stick by means of a metallic groove. The nut 
is as old as the bow itself. 

The name in both cases is equivalent to 
‘ knob * or ‘ projection.’ E. J. P. 

NYASTARANGA (Throat Trumpet), a brass 
instrument used in the N.W. provinces of India. 
Though resembling in shape a small trumpet 
it is not blown by the mouth, but placed on the 
vibrating chords of the throat. As the j)ei- 
former hums the melody the sound is taken up 
sympathetically by a delicate membrane (the 
cocoon or egg-case f)f a spider, or a piece of 
very thin rice paper) ])la(!ed over the hole at the 
bottom of the shallow cu])- mouthpiece, the 
sound being then reinforced by the resonating 
tube of the trumpet. In India it is considered 
a classical instrument and very ancient ; it i 
generally used in pairs, one placed on each sia-.. 
of the throat. The tone is reedy and somewhaf 
uncanny ; it is more readily produced if the 
membrane is slightly moistened. y. w. a. 
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AAKELEY, Sir Herbert Stanley, Mus.D. 

{h. Ealing, July 22, 1830 ; d. Eastbourne, 
Oct. 26, 1903), second son of Sir Herbert Oake- 
ley, Bart., was educated at Rugby and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1853 
and M.A. in 1856. Ho studied harmony under 
Dr. Stephen Elvey, and the organ under Dr. 
Johann Schneider at Dresden, and completed 
his musical studies at Leipzig, with Prof. 
Breideiistein of Bonn. In 1865 he was elected 
professor of music in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Ho received his Mus.D. degree from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Tail) in 1871, 
and was knighted in 1876. He received in 1879 
the degree of Mus.D. from the University of 
Oxford, and in 1881 that of LL.D. from the 
University of Aberdeen ; he was created in the 
same year composer of music to Her Majesty in 
Scotland. In 1886 the University of Toronto 
conferred on him the degree of D.C.L., and in 
1887 he received the degree of Mus.D. from the 
University of Dublin. In 1891 ho resigned fhe 
Edinburgh professorshij), and was itiado Emeri- 
tus Professor in the followings y(‘ar. A year 
after his death a memoir by his brother, E. M. 
Oakeley, was published in London. Among his 
own publications are many songs, with piano- 
forte or orchestral accompaniment, twenty of 
which were published in a ‘.Jubilee Album’ 
dedicated to Queen Victoria ; three vocal duets ; 
twelve part songs ; students’ songs and choral 
arrangements of eighteen Schott ish National 
melodies, and of various others for male voices. 
For the church, some dozen anthems, a Jubilee 
Cantata for 1887, a motet with orchestral ac- 
compaiiiinent, a Morning and Evening Service 
and many hymn-tunes. Ho also published a 
few of his compositions for pianoforte and organ, 
and for orchestra, including a festal and a 
funeral march. 

8ir Herbert Oakeley had a remarkable gift of 
improvisation, and was an organ-player of ex- 
ceptional ability. During his tenure of the pro- 
fessorship ho gave a great impulse to the public 
performance of music at the Reid Concert 
( 7 - 1 ^) ; he inaugurated an annual festival which 
did a good work for some years. w. u. h. 

OBBLIGATO, i.e. necessary, a term signi- 
fying that the instrument with which it is 
coupled is indispensable in that place or that 
piece. It is in this respect the opposite to Ad 
libitum. (See Accompaniment.) g. 

OBERMEYER, Joseph {b, Nezabudicz, 
Bohemia, in 1749), violinist. Kamel was his 
first master and, owing to the generosity of his 
patron Count Vincent Waldstein, Tartini was 
his second. He is said to have closely imitated 
the broad adagio playing of the great maestro. 
On his return to Bohemia he resumed his post 

valet-de-chambre (which it need hardly be 


observed was a household position different 
from that which is nowadays implied by the 
term) to (Jount Waldstein. Eventually he re- 
linquished this situation, and becoming a farmer 
performed but rarely in public. In 1801 he 
reappeared at Prague with great success, and 
three years later his playing at some musical 
fetes at Strathaw was, according to Fetis, 
greatly admired. He was then 55. He was 
still alive in 1816. E. u.-A. 

Bibl. — FMt ; Claukk, Dictionary of Fiddlers ; Q.-L. 

OB ERNDO REFER, David, an early 17th- 
century instrumental player at Frankf ort-on-M., 
wrote ‘ Allegrezza musicalc,’ an important col- 
lection of pavans, galliards, canzonets, etc., 
for sundry instruments in 4-6 parts, including 
some by Wm. Bradc, Tho. Simpson, J. H. 
Schein, Val. Haussmann, etc. (Q.-L.). 

OBERON, opera in 3 acts ; words (English) 
by J. R. Planche, music by Weber. Produced 
Covent Garden, Apr. 12, 1826 ; in Italian 
I (Maggione), Her Majesty’s (in 4 acts), July 3, 
! 1860, with recitatives by Benedict and six 
j additional numbers from ‘ Euryanthe * and 
! elsewhere ; in Gernian, Leipzig (Hell’s trans- 
I lation), Dec. 23, 1826; Theatre Allemand, Paris, 

I 1830; Theatre Lyriquo (transl. by Nuittcr, 
i Beaumont Chazot), 1857. G. 

O BERTAS. From ‘ Obracad,’ signifying 
‘ to turn round.’ ‘ Obertas ’ has a second mean- 
ing, ‘ confusion ’ or ‘ perplexity.’ Tho accent 
lies on the second syllabic. This is described 
in the Encyklopedyja Poivszechna (W’arsaw, 
1884) as the most popular of Polish national 
dances. 

The couples follow their loader, turning from 
right to left, and describing a cinjle or oval ring. 
The woman sometimes dances round her part- 
ner, and sometimes vice versa ; a song is often 
sung at tho same time. The obertas is evi- 
dently regarded by the Poles as their national 
waltz, though, as will have been seen, it differs 
from the German waltz in several character- 
istics of the dance as well as in the style of the 
music associated with it by modern composers. 
Wicniawski’s ‘ Mazurka caracteristique ’ for 
violin No. 1 bears tho sub-title ‘ Obertas ’ ; it 
is deficient in the rough, wild character, with- 
out which tho dance is scarcely to bo distin- 
guished from a mazurka. Boito introduces the 
obertas into the first scene of Act i. of ‘ Mefisto- 
fele ’ ; whether he was guilty of an anachron- 
ism in representing his 16th-century Frankfort 
populace indulging in a national dance of 
Poland (to say nothing of Polish exclamations) 
is open to question. The Mazurka found its 
way into North-Gcrmany only after August 
III. of Saxony ascended the throne in 1733 
(Brockhaus). Had the obertas been adopted 
at any time by tho German people, such writers 
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as Angerstein, Czerwinski, Voss, etc., could not 
have ignored it in their works on the art and 
history of the Dance ; though their neglect to 
include the name of a dance known only in 
Poland in their enumeration of dances of all 
nations is at least excusable. However, the 
charm of those stirring strains, no doubt sug- 
gested to Boito by his Polish mother, renders 
very welcome the composer’s possible deviation 
from historic truth. 

Wieniawski and Boito suggest by a drone 
bass in fifths the rude accompaniment of the 
bagpipes or other primitive combination of 
instruments. 

‘ Tutto vanno alia rinfusa 
Sulla muaioa confusa 
far la cornainuaa — ' 

writes Boito for his chorus. The wild and 
romping nature of this dance and music must 
have proved without attraction for Chopin, 
who has at any rate not included by name an 
obertas among his mazurkas. Nevertheless, 
we may recognise that in C major, op. 56, No. 
2 (Vivace), as being in harmony and rhythm 
the nearest approach to the obertas attempted 
by this fastidious and undramatic composer. 

L. M. M. 

OBERTHOR, Charles (6. Munich, Mar. 4, 
1819 ; d. London, Nov. 8, 1 895), a distinguished 
performer on and composer for the harp. His 
father carried on a manufactory of strings 
for musical instruments in Munich. His 
te ichers were Klise Brauchle and (L V, Roder, 
the court Director of Music. In the autumn of 
1837 ho was engaged by Charlotte Birch- 
Pfeiffer as harp-player at the Zurich theatre. 
He stayed there until Sept. 1839, when, after a 
concert tour through Switzerland, he accepted 
an engagement at Wiesbaden. In 1842 he went 
to Mannheim, where ho remained until 1844. 
A dilTcrence with V. Lachner, and the repre- 
sentations of English friends then living at 
Mannheim, induced Oberthur in Oct. 1844 to 
come to England, where he found a firm pro- 
tector in Moscheles, and where he took up his 
residence. He first obtained an engagement at 
the Italian Opera, but soon gave this up, and 
devoted himself to private teaching and com- 
position, with occasional apjxiarances as a 
soloist at the principal concerts in England 
and abroad. 

The list of Oberthiir’s compositions (more 
than 200 in number) includes two operas, ‘Floris 
von Namur ’ and ‘ Dor Berggeist des Harzes,’ 
successfully performed at Wiesbaden ; a Mass, 
‘ St. Philip de Neri ’ ; cantatas, ‘ The Pilgrim 
Queen,’ ‘ The Red Cross Knight ’ and ‘ Lady 
Jane Grey’ ; Overtures (‘ Macbeth ’ and ‘ Rube- 
zahl ') ; Trios for harp, violin and violon- 
cello ; a Concertino for harp and orchestra ; 
‘ Loreley ’ — a legend for harp and orchestra ; a 
Quartet for four har}>s, etc. w. b. s. 

OBLIQUE PIANO, a cottage pianoforte the 


strings of which are disposed diagonally. The 
greatest angle, however, is at the longest and 
lowest string, the bias gradually diminishing 
until the shortest and highest string is vertical 
or nearly so. The object is to got greater 
length in the bass strings. The invention of 
the Oblique Piano is due to Robert Wornum, 
of London, who, in 1811, took out a patent for 
an upright piano with the strings set diagonally, 
and the heads of the hammers in the same rake 
as the strings. The Oblique Piano was com- 
paratively early adopted in France, especially 
by Roller & Blanchet, who made very dis- 
tinguished small instruments in this manner. 
The principle was then generally adopted by 
the best French and English makers, and later 
by the Germans and Americans. (See Piano- 
forte.) A. j. n. 

OBOE (or Hautboy) (Fr. hautboU; Ger. 
Oboe, Hoboe, Hochholz ; Ital. oboe), a wooden 
instrument of conical boro played with a 
double reed. There are several varieties : (1) 
the Oboe proper, (2) the Coii anglais, (3) the 
Oboe d’ amore, (4) the Baritone Oboe and (5) 
the obsolete Oboe di oaccia. For the Pastoral 
Oboe see Bagpipe and Shepherd’s Pipe. 

(1) The orchestral Oboe as now made sounds 
d' when the six holes controlled by the fingers 
and others by key-work arc closed, and by 
raising the fingers in succession the scale of i) 
major is obtained as on the flute. Strii‘tly 
speaking, the instrument is therefore in 1), but 
as the notes sound as written, it is customarily 
spoken of as being in C. Its tube is conicj/il, 
enlarging from the reed to the bell, and it there- 
fore overblows to the oedave, and is usually 
built up of three portions, the ‘ top joint,’ 
* lower joint ’ and ‘ bell.’ In addition to these 
there is the small medal tube, or ‘ staple,’ to 
which the blades of cane forming the double'! 
reed are secured. To facilitate the finge*ring 
of semitones, the third and fourth finger-he)le.s 
were formerly made double, that is te) say, 
instead of a full-sized hole, two small ones 
placed side by side were used in each case, one 
or both of v/hich could bo covered by the 
finger, but although this arrangement was long 
maintained, the necessity for it has passed 
away with the modern free use of key-work. 
By the end of the 1 7th century two keys giving 
c' and c'b were introduced ; in 1727 Gerard 
Hofmann of Rastenburg added two keys for (/'JJ, 
a'J, and in the 19th century the instrument 
gradually attained its present delicacy and 
excellence. The Method by Scllner, published 
in 1826 at Vienna, describes keys producing 
c', c'lf, d'ty f\ /'#, g't* c'\ and also an 
octave key. The present compass of the 
instrument extends downwards to 6 ft, and 
sometimes to 6r>, and the fingering of the less 
complicated models is not dissimilar from 
that of the flute and the bassoon. (See 
PLATE F. No. 6.) 
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From the lowest note, whether 6b or 6tl (1) 
to the 6'q next above (2), thirteen or twelve 
consecutive sernitoncH are successively obtained 
by lifting fingers or depressing keys. For c” (3) 
the middle finger of the left hand is kept down 
and the forefinger lifted, as on the flute, the 
note being improved by covering the right- 
hand finger-holes. For all finger-holes are 
open, or as an alternative the fingering of its 
lower octave (^an be used, the emission of 
the note being aided by a slight opening of the 
c'Jt hole, which in this way serves as a vent or 
speaker. Continuing to repeat the fingering of 
the lower octave, (V and d'% are obtained by a 
similar use of the c"t hole. From e" (4) to 
a" (5) the first octave or speaker-key which is 
worked by the thumb is used, and in all modern 
instruments there is a second octave key worked 
by the knuckle of the left forefinger, by means 
of which the scale can be extended from a*' to 



number of double, triple and even quadruple 
alternative fingerings for particular notes, 
which materially reduce the mechanical diffi- 
culty of inconvenient passages.^ 

It is not, however, in the mechanism only 
that the oboe of to-day is entirely different 
from that used in the early part of the 19th 
century, but also in the sound- producer or reed, 
as is shown by the accompanying illustration 



of two examples, half the actual 
size. The right-hand cut is a 
reproduction of the modem 
reed, that on the left is one of 
several given to the late Dr. W. 
H. Stone ; they belonged to 
the oboist who accompanied 
Rossini on his first visit to this 
country, in 1823, the composer 
being unwilling to entrust his 
elaborate oboe parts to any 
English pretender. It will be 
at once seen that the latter is a 


reproduction of the Pifferaro reed, approxi- 
mating more to that of the bassoon than to that 
of the modern oboc\ 


(ho j'" below this may be considered as the 
{iractical limit of the oboe’s compass. In tho 
most recent insfrumetits of all, these two ‘ vent- 
holes,’ or harmonic keys, which serve only 
to determine a node in the tube, and which, 
unlike the corresponding mechanism of tho 
clarinet, do not furnish an independent not-c of 
their own, are made automatic, and practically 
independent of the player’s will. For most of 
(he higher notes above a'\ tho bottom d'^ key 
requires to be raised by the right little finger, 
just as occurs in the flute. 

'I’lic above scale, from its close similarity to 
those of the flute and bassoon, may be looked 
u])on as traditional and fundamental. But 
hardly any wind-instrument, except the flute, | 
has been so altered and modified of late years > 
in its mecdianisrn as the oboe. The form mo.st 
in use at the present day is a modification of 
tho older model described above, with many i 
d(‘vices borrow^ed from the Boehm system of 
fingering. It has thus become by far the most 
elaborate and complicated of reed instruments, 
and it is a question whether a return to an 
older and simpler pattern, by lessening tho 
weight of the machine, and the numlx?r of 


Tho oboe as above described is the instrument 
practically in general use both in orchestras and 
i military bands. For tho latter, how'ever, the 
oboe is sometimes, but not often, made in B*^ 
instead of in (’, and a smaller instrument in 
E->, or soprano oboe, is also occasionally used ; 
the two instruments thus pitched are in 
correspondence with tho Bb and Eb clarinets 
respectively, and therefore require the same 
transpositions of tho written parts. 

A small oboe or shawm was formerly made 
in G or A flat, without keys, and called 
Musette. 

The development of the modern oboe and its 
relationship to other double reed instruments 
can be best tracjf^d by rcfcrcmce to some primb 
five types. The double reed is certainly pre- 
historic, and the oboe in its rudest form is of 
the highest anti(juity, and has been used in all 
parts of the globe, it can bo traced in the 
sculptures and paintings of ancient Egypt and 
Grt!t‘ce ; indet'd, sj)e(urnens are preserved in 
the British and licyden Museums, w'hich w’ere 
found with .straws bi'side them, probably to be 
used in making the reed. Instruments from 
Arabia, ancient America, China, Hindustan, 


holes breaking tho continuity of the bore, 
and by increasing the vibratory powers of 
tho wooden tube, would not conduce to an 
improved quality of tone. 

The chief improveraonta due to Barr^: and 
Tia EBERT {q.v^) may bo briefly named as (1) 
the introduction of a plate for the left-hand 
thumb, somewhat similar to that on modern 
flutes, by which this member, formerly idle, is 
called into action ; (2) the double automatic 
octavo keys, an improvement upon the two 
separate octave keys, named above ; (3) a vast 


Italy and Wallachia are deposited in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

History. — Although some of these ancient 
imstruments were undoubtedly rude, yet otliers, 
both in design and w'orkmanship, were of high 
class, and it is therefore impossible to speak 
of tho modern oboe as an invention of any 
particular date. It should rather be regarded as 
the outcome of a gradual differentiation of type, 
accentuated by tho refinement of a particular 

1 On theiie and other poinfa the Trrlter baa to thank Mr. Mltcalfe^ 
of Loweatoft, for aoma valuable auggeatlona. 
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member of a family. By the 16th century, two 
chief families of double reed instruments were 
well established, and are described by Sebastian 
Virdung (1511) and by Michael Praetorius 
n618). One of these families, in which the 
double reed is associated with a cylindrical tube, 
is represented by the Krummhorn (g.r.), and 
lies outside the scope of this article. In the 
other chief family the double reed is fitted to 
a conical tube, and the oboe is the aristocratic 
descendant of one branch of this family. The 
whole group comprised schalmcys or shawms, 
and pommers, known also as bombards, from 
the humming or buzzing tone of the lower- 
pitched members of the group. The little 
schalmey with lowest note a* was, according to 
Praetorius, not much used ; the discant schal- 
mey with lowest note d/ has been developed 
into the modern oboe. These two schalraeys 
were the treble members of the family, the 
set or choir of six being completed by the alto, 
tenor and bass pommers, with the great double- 
quint pommer descending to the contra F (FF). 
The typical instrument had six finger-holes, 
and in the tenor, bass and doublo-quint instru- 
ments these were supplemented by extra holes 
closed by keys to extend the compass down- 
wards. The differentiation of this primitive 
type above referred to has resulted in the oboes 
and bassoons as wo now know them, for the 
distinction between these is not mainly that of 
pitch as between treble and bass, but one of 
quality, instruments of the oboe group having 
a lighter and more delicate quality than bas- 
soons, irrespective of pitch. In the 17th cen- 
tury the little and discant schalmeys, with the 
alto and tenor pommers, were grouped together 
and called ‘ haulx - bo/3 ’ or ‘ haultbois,’ to 
distinguish them from the two larger pommers 
called ‘ gros-bois.’ We thus obtain the modern 
French and English names Hautbois and Oboe, 
and it was early in the 17th century that the 
discant schalmey assumed the form of the oboe, 
the addition of key-work since that date being 
a gradual development, and not the introduc- 
tion of any distinctively new principle. 

The oboe with its congeners was formerly 
used for town bands and military purposes to 
an extent not now seen, and long before it w’as 
introduced into church and artistic secular 
music, indeed, military bands were in Germany 
termed ‘ Hautboisten,’ and a well - known 
copperplate engraving of the 18th century 
shows the band of the English Guards passing 
to St. James’s Palace, consisting principally 
of oboes of different sizes, with bassoons of 
primitive shape, drums and cymbals. 

The tone is peculiarly distinctive, and with- 
out being powerful or obtrusive it is very 
penetrating. A character of sportiveness and 
light-heartedness seems proper to it in quick 
movements, and yet in slow passages there is 
perhaps no instrument which can better give 


the effect of a ‘ pleading • or * beseeching ’ ai 
distinguished from a ‘ plaintive ’ voice. 

The oboe appears to have been first intro- 
duced into the orchestra in Cambert’s opera, 
‘Pomone,’ given in Paris in 1671. 

(2) Cor anglais (English Horn) (Ger. en- 
glifiches Horn ; Ital. corno ivglese) differs in 
build from the oboe in that the tube is longer 
and ends in a globular or pear-shaped bell, and 
the crook which holds the reed is bent back at an 
angle. (See PLATE V. No. 5). It is a refined 
development of the tenor pommer, and in early 
examples is found with the whole tube bent 
either into a curve or at an obtuse angle. The 
derivation of the name is uncertain ; the instru- 
ment is neither ‘ English ’ nor is it a ‘ horn.’ 

* cor angle ’ (angled horn) has been suggested 
as being due to the last-named or angled form. 

Built in F, it sounds a fifth lower than the 
oboe and possesses the same compass. The 
part is written a fifth higher with a ke 3 ’^-sig- 
nature of one flat less or one sharp more than 
that of the music. In old French scores the 
part is found written with a mezzo-soprano 
■ clef, the player reading it as though from the 
I treble clef. The Italians formerly adopted the 
1 plan of writing the part in the bass clef an 
1 octave below the sounds required. 

I The tone-colour possessc's a peculiar melaii- 
I choly or reflective sadnc‘.ss strikingly cxempli- 
I fied by the familiar shepherd's pipe melody in 
i Act hi. cf ‘ Tristan,’ or the melody of the slow 
' movement from Dvoiak’ •. ‘ Few World ’ Sym- 
i phony. Gluck wrote ^ r the cor anglais ir 
‘ Alcesto ’ and ‘ Orfeo, ’ the parts b('ing arrang('d 
for clarinet for performam e in Paris, as the 
instrument was not introduced into the 
opera orchestra until 1808. Although Mozart, 
j Haydn and Beethoven wrote for it occasionall^g 
it did not become a rc^gular member of the 
German orchestra till Wagru'r’s day. 

(3) Oboe d’ amore (Kr. Jiavtbois T amour). 
This instrument is built a minor third lower 
than the oboe proper, and its part is therefore 
written in a key with throe flats or thre ) sharps 
less than that of the piece. The compass i; 


(there is no key extension 


from 


for obtaining the B?) to the high E sounding 

1 ^: 


~=T (See PLATE LIV. No. 3.) 


Since the time of Bach, who wrote for it in 
the ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ the Passion music and 
other works, the oboe d’ amore appears to have 
fallen into complete disuse until its revival by 
Strauss in his ‘ Sinfonia domestica.’ 

(4) Baritone Oboe, Basset Oboe (Ger. 
Her,kelphon\ is a development of the tenor 
pommer. Various attempts have been made 
from time to time to establish a bass oboe, an 
instrument, that is, an octave lower than the 
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ordinary oboe and with a similar compass, 
buck an one was exhibited at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in 1889. Tlie ‘ Hcckelphon ’ is a German 
instrument of this type made by Heckcl, and 
was used by Strauss in ‘ Salome.’ 

(6) Obopj 131 CACCIA (hunting oboe), an 
obsolete type of alto oboe, a development ot 
the alto pommer and posstissing the same pitch 
as the cor anglais, which has now taken its 
place. Parts for it are to be found in Bach’s 
‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ the ‘ St. Matthew ’ and 
‘ St. John ’ Passions and numerous cantatas. 
(See PLATE LTV. No. 4.) 

The late Dr. Stone in earlier editions of this 
Dictionary seems to have confused the oboe 
di caccia with the tenor bassoon. (See Bassoon 

( 3 ).) 

OBOE D’AMORE (Er. hauibois d'‘amour)f 
see Oboe (J). 

OBOE DI CACCIA, see Oboe (5). 

OBRECHT (Hobkectit), Jacob (b.‘l Utrecht, 
c. 14IJ0 ; d. Ferrara,^ 1505), one of the great 
masters of the 15th century, in early life ho 
was maitre de chapclle at Utrecht, and Eras- 
mus ^ learnt music from him, as a choir-boy in 
Uie cathedral, about the year 1474. Traces of 
a visit to Italy, where he entered the sorviees 
of Duke Ercole of Ferrara, in 1474, have been 
found by \"an der Straeten.^ In 1483-85 ho 
was director of the school of singing at Carn- 
bray, and in 1489-1500 held the office of 
teacher at St. Donat at Bruges. He was also 
living some time in Florence, where Aaron 
met him in company with Josquin, Isaac and 
Agricola at the court of Lorenzo il Magnilico. 

In 1491 Obrecht was tJected maitre de 
chapcllo in Antwerp Cathedral, already a great 
musical centre, with a fine choir of nearly 
seventy voices, exclusive of boys. Of the 
higher honours and emoluments he received 
there, ol the visits paid him by foreign musi- 
cians, of his work in the revision of the cathedral 
music -books, and lastly of his poor health, Leon 
de Burbure has found ample evidence in the 
records of that church.* Obrecht’s Passion 
Music is a noteworthy and early contribution 
to th(' development of that form. It is (h‘- 
scrib(‘d under Passion Music, subsection The 
Motett Passion. 

Of his works eight masses were printed, the 
merits of which are fully discussed by Ambros.® 
The linest of these, ‘ Fortuna desperata,’ was 
lirst published in modem notation (Amsterdam, 
1870) and reprinted as No. JX. of the publica- 
tions of the Maatschappij tot Bev ordering der 
Tooiikunst (1880). 8ince then a definitive 
edition of his works edited by Johannes Wolf 
has appeared under the auspices of the same 
society (see Vereenioing). 

The first volume of printed music in 1601 

* Itiemann, 

^ (llarean, who was a pupil of Erasmus, mentions this la the 
liodteachordon. 

^ Afusiqw aux Pajfs-Bai. < See article ' Obrecht ’ la FM$. 

■ aeiehichU der Muaik, Hi. 180. 


contained two secular pieces, and Petrucci in- 
cluded many more in his collection ol the next 
few years. Eitner gives titles of about tiiirty 
printed chansons and motets still existing, 
Burney scored some movements from the Mass 
‘ 8i dedero,’ in his notebooks, and Forkel gave 
two examples in his history. (See Q.'L.) 

j. B. S.-B. 

O’BRIEN, Vincent (6. Dublin, May 1870), 
son of R. V. O’Brien, a Dublin organist, studied 
at the R.I.A.M. and was organist of Rathmines 
R.C, church (1885-88), and of the Carmelite 
church, Dublin (1897-99). Ho produced an 
opera, ‘ Hester,’ in 1893, and in 1902 was ap- 
pointed musical director of the pro-Cathedral 
J*alcstrina Choir, a post which he still (1926) 
fills with distinction. John MacCormack was 
one of his discoveries in 1902, and he was 
musical director of MacCormack’s first world 
tour in 1913. w. n. g. f. 

OCA DEL CAIRO, L*, opera bufi“a in 2 acts ; 
libretto by Varesco, music by Mozart, 1783. 
Mozart left it unfinished, being dissatisfied with 
the text. It was completed by Andre with 
pieces from other operas of Mozart, adapted 
to new French words by Victor Wilder, and 
performed at the Theatre des Fantaisies 
Parisiennes, Juno 6, 1867 ; Vienna, 1868 ; 
Drury Lane, in Italian, May 12, 1870. G. 

OCARINA, a family of small terra-cotta 
instruments, in character somewhat resembling 
flageolets, made of various sizes, and intro- 
duced into this country in the 19th century 
by a travelling troupe of German or Tyrolese 
musi(’ians. The fingering is something inter- 
mediate between that of the flageolet and 
that of the ‘ picco ’ pipe. The only point 
of acoustical importance they illustrate is due 
to their larg(' internal cavity, and the absence 
of any bell. They have in consequence a 
hollow, rather sweet tone, similar to that of 
a stopped organ pipe. (Sec Acoustics.) 

w. H. s. 

O’CAROLAN (Carolan), Turlogh (6. Now- 
touTi, Co. Meath, 1670 ; d. Mar. 25, 1738), one 
of the last and certainly the most famous of 
the bards of Ireland. He lost his sight in his 
22nd year from smallpox, and, in allusion to 
this, used to say, ‘ my eyes are transplanted 
into my ears.’ 

He was descended from an ancient and 
respectable family in Meath, where a district 
was known as CarolanstoAvn (now Carlanstown). 
Turlogh began to learn the harp at 12 years 
of age, but owed nearly all his education to 
Madam Maedermot Roe of Alderford, a fine 
dame of the old school, who lived to 80 
years of age, and survived her protege. She it 
was who, when O’Carolan’s father settled at 
Carrick-on-Shannon, perceived the talent of the 
boy, had him taught the Irish language and 
music, and provided him with a horse and 
an attendant, when, at 22, he became an 
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itinerant minstrel. It was said that Geminiani 
and other foreign artists entertained a very 
high opinion of his musical talents, but, though 
some stories are told of his immediately exe- 
cuting from memory long and difficult pieces 
which the Italian musicians had just played, 
these tales are musically improbable, and are 
inconsistent with the generally received 
accounts of his moderate skill on the harp. 
It is enough to allow him the decided talent 
'^or improvising music and words, to which his 
claim has been undisputed. As early as 1727 
several of O’Carolan’s airs were printed in 
Daniel Wright’s ‘ Aria di camera.’ His 
‘ Bumpers Squire Jones,’ ‘ One bottle more,’ 
‘ Down beside me,’ ‘ Grace Nugent,* and 
‘ O’Rourke’s noble feast,’ were enormously 
popular, whilst his ‘ Princess Royal ’ was 
adapted by Shield as ‘ The Arethusa,’ on which 
account many have considered the melody as 
of English origin. Lampe introduced two of 
O’Carolan’s airs into a Dublin-printed Wesleyan 
Hymn-Book (1749). Tom Moore adapted ten 
of his tunes, including ‘ Fly not yet,’ ‘ The 
Young May Moon,’ ‘ Oh ! banquet not,’ ‘ Oh ! 
blame not the bard,’ ‘ Oh, the sight entrancing,’ 
and ‘ The Wandering Bard.’ Of his 200 songs 
all are in Irish, save one, ‘ O’Carolan’s Devo- 
tion,’ set to English words. His harp became 
the property of the Right Hon. O’Conor Don, 
P.C., Clonalis, as also the best-known portrait 
of the great minstrel. Four editions of his airs 
were printed between the years 1780 and 1800 ; 
and, in 1804, Broderip & Wilkinson published 
an edition, suppressing the names of the tunes. 
O’Carolan’s skull was presented by George 
Nugent Reynolds to Sir John Caldwell, for his 
museum, in 1796. 

His son taught the Irish harp in London, and 
before he quitted Ireland, in 1747, published an 
imperfect collection of his father’s compositions. 
Turlogh O’Carolan died at Alderford House, 
where his room is still shown. Of late years 
the grave of the bard (hardly to be distinguished 
from those of the Maedermot Roe family 
amongst whom he lies) has been neatly enclosed, 
and an inscription placed over the arch of the 
gateway, by Lady Louisa Tenison. O’Caro- 
lan’s fecundity as a musician was undoubted ; 
one of the ten harpers assembled at Belfast in 
1792 had acquired move than 100 tunes com- 
posed by him, and asserted that this was but a 
small portion of them. In Sept. 1809, a sort of 
commemoration of him was held in Dublin. 
Lady Morgan bequeathed £100 for a fine bas- 
relief of O’Carolan, executed by a son of the 
Irish sculptor Hogan. It was placed in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

R. p. s. ; addns. and corr. w. H. o. P. 

OCCASIONAL ORATORIO, THE, a work 
of Handel, probably intended to celebrate the 
failure of the Jacobite rising of 1745. It con- 
lists of an overture and three parts, among 


which are * O liberty,’ afterwards transferred 
to * Judas Maccabeus,’ some of the choruses 
from ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ and a Coronation An- 
them, introduced into Part III. The words of 
Part I. are in great part taken from Milton’s 
Psalms, and many numbers appear to be 
written by Dr. Morell. (See pref. to the work 
in the Handel -Gesellschaft edition.) it was 
performed at Covent Garden on Feb. 14, 19 
and 26, 1746. (Rockstro's Life of Handel.) 

M. 

OCHETTO (OcHETiTS). See Hocket. 

OCHSENKUHN, Sebastian (6. Feb. 6, 
1621 ; d. Heidelberg, Aug. 20, 1574), lute- 
player in the service of the enlightened patron 
of art and literature, Otho Henry, the Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine. (Otho Henry was the 
founder of the famous Palatine Library at 
Heidelberg, and the builder of the best part of 
the Castle.) Ochsenkuhn seems to have con- 
tinued in the service of succeeding Electors till 
his death at Heidelberg. He is the author of a 
German Tablature Book for the lute (Heidel- 
berg, 1558), containing transcriptions of motets 
and French and Gorman secular songs. As 
his book also contains some of the texts to 
these songs, it is of some importance in the 
endeavour to ascertain the original form of the 
tunes, and is frecjuently referred to in this 
connexion by Kif.ner in his various publications 
on the German song. J. R. M. 

OCKEGHEM, .Ioannes, s(‘e Okeghem. 

OCTAVE. An octave is the interval of 
eight notes, which is the most perfect conson- 
ance in music. The ratio of its sounds is 1 : 2 ; 
that is, every note has twice the number of 
vibrations of its coiTesponding note an octave 
lower. For the space-saving device in keyed 
instruments, known as Short Octave, see 
that article ; see also Organ and Spinet. 
For consecutive octaves see Consecutive. 

c. H. H. p. 

OCTAVE, or PRINCIPAL, an open metal 
cylindrical organ -stop, of four feet on the 
manual and eight feet on the pedal ; the scale 
and strength of tone of which are determined 
by those of the open diapason on the same 
department. (See under Organ, Vocabulary of 
Stopa.) e. j. h. 

OCTAVE FLUTE, see Flute (2). 

OCTET (Fr. octuor, octette ; Ger. Oktett ; 
Ital. ottetto)^ a composition for eight solo instru 
ments. Theoretically any number of solo 
players can be combined in chamber music, but 
the multiplicity of parts or colour is limited in 
practice. Octets for strings, four violins, two 
violas and two violoncellos have been written by 
Mendelssohn, Gadc, Svendsen and Enescu, and 
for strings and wind by Schubert and Spohr. 
Beethoven’s op. 103, for 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 
horns and 2 bassoons is the original form of his 
string quintet, op. 4. Stravinsky has written an 
octet for wind instruments. Spohr, realising the 
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limitations of true chamber-music, attempted 
double string quartets in which antiphonal 
effects were aimed at. (See Cuambeb Music.) 

N. o, G. 

OCTO BASSE, a double bass of gigantic pro- 
portions, invented by Vuillaume of Paris in 
1849, of which only two specimens are known to 
exist, the one in the museum of the Paris Con- 
servatoire of Music and the other, made origin- 
ally for the Moscow Opera House, in Vienna. 
It is 10 ft. in height with 3 strings tuned to 
C, and C,, the lowest note being an octave 
below that of the violoncello. The neck is 
‘ fretted ’ like a guitar, and, by a system of 
lever keys for the left hand placed at the back 
of the instrument which press the strings upon 
the frets and seven pedal keys for the same 
purpose, the performer is able to produce a 
chromatic scale of 2 octaves and a fifth. Rapid 
music is not effective, but the tone is said to be 
full and strong without roughness. Berlioz^ 
recommends the employment of at least three 
of these instruments in an orchestra of over 150 
performers. F. w. G. 

ODE (Gr. from dc/5a>, ‘ I sing ’), a form 
of poetry which, both in its origin and in its 
later forms, has been peculiarly adapted for 
musical expression ; in fact, the words of the 
earliest odes were probably written to fit music 
already existing. The form which has been 
most frequently and successfully set to music 
in modern times is that of the Greek odes, in 
which the rhythm and metre are constantly 
changing, thus giving groat scope for variety 
of treatment. English instances of this kind 
of odes art5 Milton’s ‘ L’ Allegro ’ and ‘ II Pen- 
seroso,’ Dry den’s ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ 
Gray’s ‘ Bard ’ and‘ Progress of Poesy,’ Collins’s 
‘ Ode to the Passions,’ Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality’ and Shelley’s odes. 
Another forni of ode is one in which the metre 
of the verses remains the same, as in the Odes 
of Horace, Milton’s ‘ Ode on the Nativity,’ etc. 
To this class belongs Schiller’s ‘ Ode to Joy,’ 
used by Beethoven in the Ninth Symphony. 
Among musical settings of odes the following 
are important, besides those already men- 
tioned : Handel's four odes, a list of which is 
given in the catalogue of his works (see 
HANDKL-GESELLSemAFT) ; Purccll’s ‘ Odes and 
Welcome Songs,’ twenty -nine in number (see 
PuiiCELL Society), and others written for the 
festival of St. ('ecilia (q.v.), Sterndale 
Bennett’s setting of Tennyson’s ‘ Ode for the 
opening of the International Exhibition of 
1862 ’ ; Parry’s setting of Shirley’s ode, ‘ The 
Glories of our Blood and State ’ (1883) ; Stan- 
ford’s of Whitman’s ‘ Elegiac Ode ’ (1884) ; and 
Parry’s of Milton’s ‘ Ode at a Solemn Music ’ 
(1887) were followed by many other odes, and 
set the fashion in England for short choral 
works more or less strictly in the ode form. 

1 TraiUdtVinMruimntation. 


Most of these compositions are for chorus and 
orchestra, and in many there are solos or semi- 
choruses interspersed, representing the Strophe 
and Antistrophe of the classic chorus. m. 

ODINGTON, W’altbb db, or Walter of 
Evesham (13th cent.), as he appears to have 
been indifferently called, probably took his 
name from Oddington, in Gloucestershire. It 
has been the fashion among musical historians 
to identify him with the Walter, monk of 
Canterbury, whose election to the primacy 
was quashed by the Pope in 1229 ; but unfor- 
tunately the true spelling of his name was 
Einesham or Eynsham. 

The subject of this article could not have 
been born much before the middle of the 13th 
century, if, as appears beyond doubt, he was 
the Walter de Evesham who is referred to in a 
list of mathematicians as living in 1316. Upon 
this supposition wo may accept the date, 1280, 
at which Leland states that Odington was 
flourishing. In all probability his musical 
works were written early in his life, his latter 
days being given up to astronomy, in which 
science he is known to have been proficient 
from several treatises which have come down 
to us. His only known musical work was the 
De speculatione musiceSy of which there is a 
MS. copy in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Another copy is supposed to have been con- 
tained in one of the Cotton MSS. of which the 
remains are now at the British Museum. In 
this treatise Walter shows himself a sound 
musician as well as a learned writer, supplying 
in almost all cases examples of his own com- 
position. The principal subjects he handles 
are musical intervals, notation, rhythm, 
musical instruments and harmony, which 
latter term he uses instead of the old ‘ dis- 
cantus * ; he gives interesting definitions of 
such words as ‘ rondeau,’ ‘ motet’ (which he calls 
‘ motus brevis cantilenae ’), etc. But the 
treatise is especially important for the study 
of rhythm in the 13th century. It was printed, 
by no means accurately, by Coussemaker 
{Scriptoresy i.) in 1864, and was discussed at 
length by Riemann. 

All that is known of his life is that he was a 
Benedictine of the monastery at Evesham, and 
that he was at Oxford, as stated above, in 1316. 
He compiled a calendar, beginning with the 
year 1301 ; and lodged in Merton College 
about 1330. (D.N.B.) a. h.-h. 

ODO (Otto) (6. 879 ; d. Tours, Nov. 18, 
943), Abbot of Cluny from 927-43, is the 
reputed author of a Dialogue de muaica ® printed 
by Gerbert (ScriptoreSy i. 252). A large amount 
of biographical material concerning Odo is 
collected in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctorum Ordinia 
S, Benedicti (1685), vol. vii. pp. 124-99. It 
includes a contemporary memoir by Frater 

s Oaston^ and M. Brenet ancrlbe the auiborahlp of the Didlogua 
to Odon de Cluny at the end of the 10th century. Bee Tribuna 
de at. Oermiia, 1902, pp. 126-7. 
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Johannes, an Italian who was brought back 
from Rome by Odo in 939, and spent two years 
as a monk at Cluny in immediate attendance 
on the Abbot. 

Odo was brought up at the court of William, 
Duke of Aquitaine. At the age of 19 he 
took Holy Orders and joined the establishment 
of St. Martin’s at Tours. He subsequently 
studied dialectics and music at Paris under 
Remy d’Auxerre, and on his return to Tours 
was appointed ‘ Archicantor,’ in which capacity 
he composed three hymns and twelve anti- 
phons in honour of St. Martin. In 909 he left 
Tours and entered the Benedictine monastery 
of Boaume (near Besan 9 on), one of the de- 
pendencies of the great monastery of Cluny 
(near Macon). Hero he was entrusted with 
the care of the choir - school, and hero, if 
anywhere, he probably wrote the Dialogus. 
On the death of Berno in 927 he succeeded to 
the Abbacy of Cluny itself. Throughout his 
life he was distinguished for zeal and piety. 
Ho was buried in the crypt of St. Julian’s at 
Tours. 

On the vexed question of the authorship of 
the Dialogus de musica we learn nothing from 
the biographers beyond the fact that Odo was 
a skilled teacher and composer of church 
music. The dialogue, which is between master 
and student, treats of the monochord and its 
use, the ‘ consonantiae et conjunctioncs vocum,’ 
i.e. the construction of plain-song melodies, and 
the eight ecclesiastical modes. In the pro- 
logue, addressed to his ‘ carissimi fratres,’ the 
author states that he was induced to write in 
consequence of his success in training choir- 
boys, but further on (Gcrbert, i. 256 b) he speaks 
of an antiphon ‘ quae a Domno Oddone curio- 
sissime est emendata,’ a statement which has 
been held to show conclusively that Odo was 
not the author of the Dialogus. The diagram 
on p. 253 exhibits (1) the ‘ monochordum 
Guidonis,’ not necessarily Guido of Arezzo, and 
(2) the gamut divided into tetrachords on 
Hucbald’s system and with Hucbald’s letter- 
signs, with the words ‘ Enchiriadis Oddonis ’ 
added. In several of the MSS. collated by 
Gerbert this title ‘ Enchiridion,’ i.e. Manual, 
is given to the Dialogus, and it has been 
generally assumed that this is the book referred 
to by Guido d’ Arezzo in his letter to the monk 
Michael, where ho recommends to students 
‘ librum Enchiridion quem reverendissimus 
Oddo abbas luculentissime composuit ’ (Ger- 
bert, ii. 50). Further, most of the MSS. of the 
Dialogus name Odo as the author, so that the 
generally received opinion is not lightly to be 
set aside. 

Some writers, however, have claimed the 
Dialogus for Guido of Arezzo, on the ground of 
the addition of the note gamma ut at the bottom 
of the scale, the insertion of the ‘ monochordum 
Guidonis,’ and the fact that it is usually found 


with Guido’s writings and is actually ascribed 
to him in some of the earliest MSS. But 
gamma ut had certainly been introduced before 
Guido’s time, and no other of the Guidoiiian 
‘ inventions ’ is to be found in the Dialogus. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
suggestion that the Enchiridion referred to by 
Guido is really the Musica enchiriadis generally 
attributed to Hucbald. For this again there 
is considerable authority, though it is possible 
that it is all derived from the statement of 
Guido as quoted above. Hermann Contractus, 
who died in 1055, speaks hesitatingly of 
‘ quidam enchiriadis musicae auctor,’ but 
William of Hirschau (d. 1091) distinctly attri- 
butes it to a ‘ venerable Otto,’ and many MSS- 
name Odo or Otto as the author of both the 
Musica enchiriadis and the Scholia enchiriadis. 
The question is elaborately discussed by Hans 
Muller in his Hucbald' s echte und unechie 
Schriften (Leipzig, 18S4). Miiller decides that 
neither Hucbald nor Odo was the author, but 
it may be questioned whether such a conclusion 
is justified by his premises. 

Of other treatises ascribed to Odo the best 
authenticated is a Tonarium printed by Cousse- 
maker {Scriptores, ii. 117) from a MS. at St. 
Die, where it is entitled 

‘ Inionarixurt a Domino Ottone abi>ale diliKontor oxamlnaium et 
ordiaaiuni, a Gulcione ncientiHRimo inuuai't), optiuio musyco, 
probatum, Icgltlue approbutiuu et autenticatuiu.’ 

ODOISTIC NOTATION. WhciUhc Byzan- 
tine Scales were introduced into the Western 
Church the letter names (in Greek) of the 
notes were a y b e ^ rj a, but these letters had 
the meaning of our CDEFG A BC’. The Greek 
letters were replaced by Latin letters A B C D 
E F G, but these also had the meaning of our 
C D E F G A B. The Western monks, prob- 
ably adhering at first to the system which re- 
garded plagal as being a fifth below authentic, 
were obliged, in order to provide a plagal for the 
authentic beginning on our D, to introduce the 
note gamma F (c. 900). Odo of Cluny appears 
to have changed the letter pitch meanings so as 
to cause that which had previously been named 
a to be called c, thus altering all those 
meanings three degrees. The first Western use 
of the sign gamma occurs in Odo, who died 
942. However, the Byzantines seem to have 
used the note gamma (see Byzantine Music ; 
Notation). d. h. 

O’DWYER, Robeet (b. Bristol, 1800), of 
Irish parentage, was conductor of the Rousbey 
Opera Company from 1891-96, and settled in 
Dublin in 1897. He produced the first opera 
to an Irish libretto, ‘ Eithnc,’ in 1909, and has 
been lecturer in Irish Music at University 
College, Dublin, since 1914, as well as organist 
of the Jesuit church in Dublin, w. h. o. f. 

OEDIPUS. (1) ‘ Oedipus Tyrannus ’ and 
‘ Oedipus at Colonos,’ the second and third 
parts of a trilogy (of which the first is ‘ Anti- 
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^one,’ q.v.), music by Mendelssohn. * Oedipus 
Tyrannus,’ though completely sketched, was 
never performed, and the music appears to be 
lost. ‘ Oedipus at Colonos ’ was produced at 
Potsdam, Nov. 1, 1845, and was published, 
before the end of 1851, as op. 03 (22 of the 
posthumous works). A full analysis by G. A. 
Macfarren will be found in the earlier numbers 
of the Musical World for 1854. G. 

(2) Incidental music, choruses, etc. were 
written to the ‘ Oedipus Tyrannus,’ by Stan- 
ford, for the performance at Cambridge on 
Nov. 22-20, 1887. 

OEGLIN, Krhakt, of Ileutlingen, estab- 
lished himself in Augsburg as book and music- 
printer and publisher at the b(*ginning of the 
loth century. He was the first to introduce 
into Germany Petrucci’s invention of music- 
printing with movable metal types. His 
practice only differed from that of Petrucci 
by his printing not(‘s and lines together by one 
impression. His first known work of the kind 
is the MeXojmac sive harmonia of Tritonius 
(a musical setting of some odes of Horace), 
printed in 1507. In 1512 he printed and pub- 
lished without special title a Liederbuch, con- 
taining forty -two (h‘rman secular songs and 
six Latin motets or hymns, all for four voices. 
No names of composers are given, but from 
comparison with other sources live of the 
secular songs have been ascertained to be by 
Hofhairner, two by Heinrich Isaac, and one 
by S(*nfl. The whole work has been reprinted 
in modern score by Litner in bd. ix. of the 
Pahlikaiion der Gesellschaft f ur Musikforschung, 
with facsimiles of the original title-pages and 
some of the music. Oeglin printed another 
Liederbuch, but of this only the discant part 
is at present known to exist, preserved in the 
8tate Library at Berlin. (See Eitner, Monats- 
hefte, xxii. })p. 214-17.) J. R. M. 

OESTEN, THEf)DOR (6. Berlin, Dec. 31, 
1813; d. Mar. 16, lrt70), learned various in- 
struments, both wind and string, from Politzki, 
Stadtmusicus of Fiirstenwald, a small town 
between Berlin and Prankfort-on-the-Oder. 
At 19 ho went to Berlin, and studied composi- 
tion with Bohmer, H ungen hagen, Schneider 
and A. W. Bach, but before this he had written 
a quantity of dance -music, variations, etc. 
He also learned the clarinet from Tanne, a 
Kammermusicus. Ho was soon in great re- 
quest as a teacher, and in 1843 his PF. rondo 
called ‘ Les Premieres Violottes,’ cleverly 
written in the sentimental taste of the day, had 
an enormous success, and was followed by a 
host of similar pieces, easy to play and with 
attractive titles, which ruled the market for 
many years. He had many more or less 
successful imitators, his own son Max among 
the number. f. g. 

OESTERREICH, Georg, of Magdeburg, 
stu Hod at the school of St. Thomas, Leipzig, 


1678-80, when he left on account of the 
plague. In 1687 he was Kapellmeister at 
Gottorf, in 1694 at the court of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and from c. 1735 cantor of the ducal 
chapel, Brunswick. Ho composed a consider- 
able number of cantatas, the MSS. mostly in 
the Berlin library [Q.-L.). 

OFFENBACH, originally LEVY, Jacques, 
{h. Offenbach-on-Main, June 21, 1819 ; d. Paris, 
Oct. 4, 1880), the most brilliant composer of 
light opera of his day, was the son of the cantor 
of the Jewish synagogue at Cologne. He came 
to Paris as a youth, and in Nov. 1833 entered 
the violoncello class of Vaslin at the Conserva- 
toire, where he stayed a year. He left in 1837 
without having distinguished himself, or shown 
any taste for serious study. He then entered 
the orchestra of the Opera-Comique, where he 
played by the side of Heligmann, and doubtbss 
picked up much of his knowledge. In early 
life he wrote several pieces for the violoncello. 

He first appears as the composer of some 
chansonettos to parodies of La Fontaine’s 
poems. He next be(“ame conductor of the 
orchestra at the Theatre Franyais, and com- 
posed the ‘ Chanson dc Fortunio,’ in Alfred do 
Musset’s ‘ Chandelier ’ (1848), a song which 
is certainly one of the best of his melodies. 
Henceforward he made use of every expedient 
to place himself before the public, giving con- 
certs of a kind to excite public curiosity, and 
in various ways illustrating the saying that ‘ a 
grain of wit is better than a bushel of learning ’ 
(le savoir-faire vaut mieux quo le savoir). His 
first piece, ‘ Pepito,’ produced at the Varictes, 
Oct. 28, 1853, attracted little notice, but he 
followed it by a host of operettas, and at last 
found his real field in ‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ 
‘ Le Violoneux,’ and other musical trifles which 
ho gave at the small tlieatre in the Champs 
Elysees, of which he became manager in July 
1855. In December of that year he took the 
‘ Theatre Comte ’ in the Passage Choiseul, 
named it the ‘ Bouffes Parisiens,’ and produced 
a succession of operettas which became im- 
mensely popular, and eventually opened to 
him the doors of the ()pera-t\>inique, and even 
of the Opera, where his ballet - pantomime, 
* Le Papillon,’ was brought out, Nov. 26, 1860, 
with considerable success. In 1861 he gave 
up management on his own account and pro- 
duced pieces in various other theatres ; but 
in 1873 he once more became a manager, taking 
the Theatre do la Gaite till 1875, when he went 
to America, without much success.^ The 
following list of his works is arranged for 
convenience’ sake in alphabetical order ; 

Apothicalre et pcmaqiiler, one] Ba-ta-clan, one act ; 1806. 

art ; 1861. Bavards, two acts ; 1863. 

Arlcquin barbler, one act panto- Belle Helene, I.a, three acts; 

Rilnie ; 1856. i 1865. 

BaRatelle, one act ; 1874. B'Ttrerfi. Les, three acts : 1866. 

Barbe bleup, three acts ; 1866. Berpers de Watteau, Les, one 
Barkouf, three acts ; 1861. ' act; 1806. 

1 Bee hlB Note$ d’un mtuieien en voyage, 1877* 
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Boite au bJt. La, four Acts; 
1877. 

Bonne d’enfants. La, one Act; 

1856. 

BoulsngAre, La, a des ^cns, three 
acU; 1875. 

Boule de neige, three acts ; 1872. 
Braconniers, Le^, three arts ; 
1873. 

Brigands, Lee, three acts ; 1869. 
Cameval des revues, one act ; 
1860. 

Chanson de Fortunlo, La, one 
act; 1861. 

Chhteau k Toto, Le, three acta ; 
1867. 

Chatte, La, m^tamorphos^e en 
femme, one act ; 1858. 
Corsalre nolr, Le, three acta ; 
Vienna, 1872. 

Coscoletto, one act ; Ems, 1866. 
Creole, La. three acts ; 1876. 
Croquefer, one act ; 1867. 
Daphnla et ChIo6, one act ; 1860. 
Deux Aveugles, Les, one act ; 
1866. 

Deux Pficheurs, Les, one act; 

1857. 


Diva, La, three acts ; 1869. 

Docteur Ox, Le, three acts ; 1877. 

Dragdes du baptfime. Lea, one 
act; 1866. 

Dragonette, one act ; 1857. 

Entres, Messieurs, Meadames, one 
act; 1865. 

Fantaslo ; three acts ; 1872. 

Plfre enchants, Le. one act; 1868. 

PUle du tambour major. La, 
three acts ; 1879. 

Financier, Le, et Ic savetier, one 
act; 1856. 

Foire 8t. Laurent, La, three acts ; 
1877. 

Oenevi^ve de Brabant, two acts, 
Bouffes, 1859 ; five acts, 
Ga!t6, 1875. 

G^orgiennes, Les, three acts ; 


1864. 

Grande duchease de (Idrolstein, 

. La, three acts ; 1867. i 

lie de TuUpatan, L’, one act ; 

1868. I 

JacQneline, one act ; 1862. I 

Jeanne qul pleure et Jean qul| 
rlt, one act ; 1865. 

Jolie Parfumeuse, La, three acts ; 

1873. 

Le$on des ch.ints. La, one act ; 
Ems, 1867. 

LUchen et Frltzchen, one act; 
Ems, 1863. 

Madame Favart, three acts; 1878. 
Madame I’Archiduc, three acts ; 

1874. 

Mme. Papillon, one act ; 1856. 


Moftre P4ronllla, three acts; 1878. 
Marlage aux lantemes, Le, one 
act; 1868. 

Marocalne, La, three acta : 1879. 
Mesdanies de la Halle, one act ; 
1868. 

Monsieur Cboufleuri, one act ; 
1861. 

Monsieur et Madame Denis, one 
act; 1862. 

Nuit blanche. La. one act; 1857. 
Orph4e aux Enters, two acts ; 

1868; 1874, in four acts. 
Papillon, Le,bal1et, two acts; 1860. 
Pcplto, one act ; 1853. 

Pt^rlchole, Ia. three acts ; 1868. 
P(}rineite, one act ; 1865. 
Permission de dix heures, La, one 
act; 1874. 

Petits Prodigea, Lea, one act; 
1858. 

Pierrette et Jacquot, one act; 
1876. 

Pierrot Clown, one act panto* 
mime; 18.66. 

Polichinelle dans le monde, one 
act; 1865. 

Pomme d'api, one act ; 1873. 
Pont des soupirs, Le, two acts ; 
1861. 

Priucease de Tr4bizonde, three 
acta : 1869. 

Ecve d'une nuit d’4t^, Le. one 
act ; 1855. 

Bhcinnixen, three acta ; Vienna, 
1872. 

Bobinaon C.*aao4, three acts ; 
1867. 

Rol Carotte, Le, tour acts ; 1872. 
Romance de la rose, La, one 
act; 1870. 

Roae de St. Flour, La, one sust ; 
1856. 

Signor Fagotto, one iwrt. ; 1864. 
8oxxante-aixl«'mc, Le, one act; 
1866. 

Troia Baisera du dlable. Lea, one 
act ; 1867. 

Tromh al (^azar, one act ; 1856. 
Unc Demoiselle en loterie, one 
act; 1867. 

Un Mari k la porte, one act; 1850. 
Vent du soit, one act; 1867. 

Vert- Vert, three acta ; 1869. 

Vie parlsienue, La, five acts ; 
1866. 

Violoueux, Le, one act ; 1866. 
VlvandiArcs de la grande arm4e. 

Lea, one act ; 1869. 

Voyage dana la lune, Le, four 
acts; 1876. 

Voyage de MM. Dunanan, Le, 
three acts ; 1862. 

Whittington and his Cat, three 
acts; Alhambra, London, \ 875. 


— ninety pieces, written in tw'enty-five years ! 

Offenbach visited England at least fuur 
times. In 1844 he played the violoncello in 
public and private at the concerts of EFa, 
Benedict, Mmo. Puzzi, ew. In 1867 he con- 
ducted the performances of the Bouffes 
Parisiens company at the St. James’s Theatie, 
and for his benefit played a musette of his own 
on the violoncello. In 1866, when his ‘ Belle 
Helene ’ was running at the Adelphi, and in 
1870, he made no public appearance. 

He died of gout on the heart at his residence 
on the Boulevard des Capucines. His pos- 
thumous works include ‘ La Belle Lurette,’ 
composed within a short time of his death, and 
‘ Les Contes d’Hoffmann,’ op4ra-comique. The 
former was revised by Leo Delibes, and pro- 
duced at the Renaissance, Oct. 30, 1880, with 
Jane Hading, Milly Meyer, Vauthier, Jolly, 
etc. (in English at the Avenue Theatre, Mar. 24, 
1883). The second opera was the composer’s 
most cherished work, on which he had been 
working for years. For some time Offenbach 
had felt his end approaching, and said to 
Carvalho, * Make haste, make haste to mount 
my piece ; 1 am in a hurry, and have only one 


wish in the world — that of witnessing the 
premiere of this work.’ ^ It was finally revised 
and partly orchestrated by Ouiraud, and pro- 
duced at the Op6ra-Comique, Feb. 10, 1881, 
with Adele Isaac, Marguerite Ugalde, Talazac, 
Taskin, Grivot, etc. It was played no less 
than 101 nights in the year of its production. 
It was given in Germany, and at the Ring 
Theatre, Vienna, at the time of its conflagra- 
tion. Some of the music was adapted to a 
1-act farce by Leterrier and Vanloo, ‘ Mamzelle 
Moucheron,* produced at the Renaissance, 
May 10, 1881. Offenbach’s widow, to whom 
he was married in 1844, died Apr. 19, 1887. 
After enjoying extraordinary popularity in 
London during the sixties and seventies, Offen- 
bach’s music almost completely lost its vogue 
in England, though there was a revival of 
‘ La Grande Duchesse ’ at the Savoy Theatre 
in 1897-98. ‘ Les Contes d’Hoffmann ’ (‘ Tales 

of Hoffmann ’) had to wait for popularity in 
this country until Beecham gave it at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1910. It is now (1925) 
a favourite in the repertory of the British 
National Opera Company. In Germany, and 
especially in Berlin, the tradition of Offenbach’s 
light-hearted and witty music has been more 
consistently preserved. Revivals take place 
fairly often at the Variates and other Parisian 
theatres and ‘ Contes d’Hoffmann’ remains in 
the repertory of the Opera-Comiquo. 

o. c., with addns. 
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OFFERTORIUM (Eng. offertory, Fr. offer- 
toire), a portion of a Psalm, or verse from 
some other part of Holy Scripture, sung by the 
choir, at High Mass, immediately after the 
Credo, during the time occupied by the jiriest 
in making ready the Oblations and offering 
them upon the altar. 

In early times there was antiphonal psalm- 
singing at this point ; when simple psalmody 
gave place to the elaborate performances of 
trained singers there arose a form of composi- 
tion consisting of an elaborate anliphona ad 
offerendum, with three or four verses to be sung 
alternately with the antiphon, and in early 
Gregorian music the Offertory takes this form. 
The curtailment of the ceremonies in this part 
of the service from the 9th century onward led 
to a curtailment of the music, the verses were 
diminished in number or restricted so much 
that after the 12th century it was rare to find 
even one left. They survived, however, on 
some few occasions right down to the 16th cen- 
tury ; but the modern Roman rite has scarcely 
anything left except the Offertory-antiphon 
alone. 

1 Daily Telegraph, Paris Correspondence. Oet. 7, 1880. 
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As the plain-song settings have been cur- 
tailed until they are not long enough to fill up 
the interval before the priest is ready to begin 
the ‘ Sursum corda,’ they are usually supple- 
mented, either by a motet — as in the Pontifical 
Chapel — or by a grand voluntary on the organ. 
Palestrina provided for this contingency by 
setting the special forms for all the Sundays and 
most of the principal festivals in the year in the 
motet style, for five voices, and publishing them 
in the year 1593 in two books, entitled ‘ Offer- 
toria totius annL’ ^ But when the appointed 
words have already been sung in plain-song, it 
is not at all de rigueur that they should be re- 
peated in the motet which follows, provided 
this bo an appropriate one for the festival. It 
is, indeed, in this part of the Mass that the 
Motet {q.v.), properly so called, finds its 
strongest raison d'etre ; and a rich store of 
compositions, well adapted to the end in view, 
has been bequeathed to us by the great masters 
of the 15th and lOth centuries. 

The Sentences appointed to be used at the 
Offertory, in the Book of Common Prayer, were 
printed by John Merbecke in his ‘ Booke of 
Common Praier noted ’ in 1550, with melodies, 
evidently adapted from ancient sources. 

w. s. R. 

OGINSKT, a noble and distinguished Polish 
family. 

(1) Prince Michael Casimir (6. Warsaw, 
1731 ; d, there, 1803) resided at Slonin in 
Lithuania, where ho maintained an establish- 
ment of orchestra and singers. He is said to 
have invented the addition of pedals to the 
harp, and to have proposed the Creation to 
Haydn as the subj»^ct of an oratorio. He 
formed a canal between two rivers at his owm 
expense — a national work, which connected 
the Baltic with the Black Sea. 

(2) His nephew, Michael Cleopas (6. Gut- 
zow, near Warsaw, Sept. 25, 1765 ; d, Florence, 
Oct. 31, 1833), was grand treasurer of Lithu- 
ania and senator of the Russian Empire. Of 
his diplomatic and literary achievements we 
need not speak. In the matter of music he was 
a pupil of Kozlowski's, and was known for his 
Polonaises. Of these fourteen are published, 
one of which became very widely celebrated 
owing to its merit and to a romantic story 
attached to its origin. It was printed in the 
Musical Library^ with the story referred to. 
Twelve others were printed in the Harmonicon 
of 1824. He also wrote songs to French words. 
During his residence in Paris in 1823 Prince 
Oginski was well known in the best musical 
circles. He died at Florence and was buried in 
Santa Maria Novella. 

(3) Prince Gabriel (6. 1788 ; d, Lithuania, 
1843), though a musician and violin -player, 

* They form the fifth vol. of AlfierCii edition and the ninth of 
Breltkopf'fl. Burney has printed one of them — * Exaltabo te 
Domlne ' the Offertory for the eleventh Sunday after renteeoet— 
te toL ill. p. 191. 


left no compositions. He was driven from 
home by the revolutions of 1831, but was 
forced to return by nostalgia. G. 

O’HARA, Kane {b. Feb. 1711 ; d, Dublin, 
June 17, 1782), entered T.C.D. 3 March, 1727/8, 
aged 16 ; B.A. 1732 ; M.A. 1735, was a composer 
of light operatic pieces (see Burletta). Of 
these ‘ Midas ’ (1762) and ‘ The Golden Pippin * 
(1773) were the most famous. The latter was 
popularised by the singing of Anne Catley {q,v.) 

OIREACHTAS (pronounced Urracktus). In 
1896 the executive committee of the Gaelic 
League in Ireland decided on holding an annual 
Oireachtas, or Festival, at which competitions 
were to take place in various subjects, including 
literary and musical. The first Oireachtas was 
held in Dublin, in 1897, and was a marked 
success. Each year has shown that the Irish 
revival is gaining strength ; and the tenth 
Oireachtas, in Aug. 1906, was the most repre- 
sentative yet held. In the musical section, 
prizes are awarded for solo and choral singing, 
also for harp, fiddle, war pipes, uilleann (union) 
pipes, and flutes, as well as dancing. For the 
solo and choral competitions (as well as in the 
literary section) only Irish words are permitted, 
and there is a distinction made between 
‘ native ’ and ‘ non-native ’ speakers. The 
Oireachtas, since 1900, lasts five days, but the 
musical element, which at first predominated, 
is now (1926) mainly devoted to the language. 

w. H. o. F. 

OKEGHEM (Ockeghem, Ockenheim, Hoc 
Qtieham), Jean de (Joannes) (6. prob- 
ably Terrnonde,^ East Flanders, early 15th 
cent.® ; d. circa 1495). The form Ockenheim 
was introduced by Glarean, and has been very 
generally copied, but Okeghem (with such 
slight variations as Okenghem, Okekem, etc.) 
appears on his compositions and in all important 
documents relating to him. There is some 
reason for supposing Binchois to have been his 
master, but in any case there was no lack of 
excellent musicians at the time when he was a 
boy. He gave up his place as chorister at 
Antwerp in 1444, from 1446-48 was in the 
service of the Duke Charles of Bourbon at 
Moulins, and about 1452 entered that of the 
King of France. In 1454 ho is styled ‘ Johannes 
Hoquegan, premier ohappellain.’ In 1461, the 
year of Charles VII.’s death, ho is mentioned as 
head of the chapel. With Louis XI. he appears 
to have boon in great favour, and was by him 
appointed treasurer of the church of St, 
Martin’s at Tours, where he resided the greater 
part of his life. Ho made a journey to Spain 
in 1469, and his post at Tours was filled up in 
1496. He is said to have served three kings of 
France for forty years. 

No wonder if by this time he was somewhat 
out of fashion, and that the invention of music- 

* Where a family of that name then resided, 
s F^tls suggests about 1430. 
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printing at the beginning of the 16th century 
was more to the advantage of his distinguished 
pupils than to his own. In the earliest of 
Petriicci’s publications five French chansons are 
given ; but no Mass or motet bearing Okeghem’s 
name was printed till many years after his 
death, and even then the Mass which Potreius 
published, * Missa cujusvis toni,’ seems to have 
been chosen on account of its special scientific 
interest, and no others were printed entire. Ex- 
tracts from the ‘ Missa prolationum ’ were given 
in various theoretical treatises, but both these 
Masses exhibit Okeghem as a great teacher 
rather than a great church composer. In the 
royal collection at Dresden is the MS. Kyrie 
from a Mass ‘ Gaudearaus,’ and the court 
library at Vienna contains MS. copies of this 
whole Mass as well as of the ‘ Missa cujusvis 
toni.* The Brussels library possesses two MS. 
Masses, ‘ Pour quelquo peine ’ and ‘ Ecce ancilla 
Domini,’ and the Papal Chapel one, ‘ De plus en 
plus.’ Other masses are in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome and in the cathedral archives at Trient. 
A tradition asserts tliat costly music books 
containing many of Okeghern's works were 
destroyed when the Imperial troops plundered 
the city in 1527, and his compositions at St. 
Martin’s at Tours were probably lost in the same 
way. A motet, ‘ Alma redemptoris,’ and three 
songs, ‘ D’ung aultre amer,’ ‘ Aultre Venus ’ 
and ‘ Rondo Royal,’ in MS., are in the Bibl. 
Riccardiana at Florence, and other chansons at 
Rome and Dijon. (See Q.-L.) 

These compositions are sufficient to separate 
him very distinctly from his predecessors, and 
show the astonishing progress made during the 
forty years of his supremacy (1450-90), He is 
regarded as the founder of the second or new 
Netherland school, in contradistinction to the 
older school of Dufay, Brassart, Eloy, Binchois 
and Faugues. Kiesewetter, who first made this 
classification, and has given numerous examples 
from the works of the earlier period, distin- 
guishes Okeghem and his contemporaries 

‘ by a fneater faeiJity in counterpoint and fertility 
in invention ; their compositions, moreover, being no 
longer mere premeditated submissions to the con- 
trapuntal operation, but for the most T>art being 
Indicative of thought and sketched out with manifest 
design,* being also full of ingenious contrivances of 
an obbligato counterpoint, at that time just dis- 
covered, such as augmentation, diminution, inversion, 
imitation : together with canons and fugues of the 
most manifold description.* 

One of those canons has gone the round of the 
musical histories, but its solution has not always 
been successful, and F6tis has had to correct 
the editions given by Forkel, Kiesewetter, 
Burney and Hawkins. The ‘ Missa cujusvis 
toni,* which Kiesewetter, without sufficient 
reason, regards as a comical Mass, is a work 
possibly written for the sake of his pupils, but 
more probably as an intellectual treat for the 

1 Ambros (iU 175) meotioiui tbe motet ' Alma redemptorla * as 
Blinrding a proof of this statement. 


highly educated musicians who formed the 
church choirs in those days. It would be 
valued by them not only as a test of their 
thorough acquaintance with the church modes, 
and an exercise in transposition from one mode 
to the next, but also for the endless charm of 
variety which the special characteristics of the 
varif)U8 modes would impart to it. Another 
piece of Okeghern’s, famous in its time, was a 
motet for thirty-six voices, which was probably 
(like Josquin’s ‘ Qui habitat in adjutorio ’) 
written with six voices, the other parts being 
derived from them canoni(;ally.® Most im- 
portant among modern reprints are the two 
Masses (Trent Codices) in D.T.O. Four 
chansons are in Ambros’s Qesahichte, vol. v. 

As a teacher Okeghem stands alone in the 
whole history of music ; 

' Through his pupils the art W'as transplanted into 
all countries, and he must be regarded (for it can bo 
proved by genealogy) as the founder of all scliools 
from his own to the present age.’ • 

The names of Josqttin^ and de la Rue stand 
foremost in the list of his pupils. Josquin, 
himself a great teac^her, carried the now 
Netherland art into Italy, and the first im- 
portant representatives both of German and 
French music, Isaac and Mouton, with many 
others less famous, learnt through him tho 
Okeghem traditions. 
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OKELAND (Ist half of ICth cent.), English 
composer of church music. A ‘ Robert Oke- 
laund* appears among the ‘Gentilmen of tho 
Chapell * who received new liveries for the 
coronation of Edward VI. in 1547, but his 
name is given as ‘ Hockland ’ in a similar list 
for the burial of Henry VIIT. in that year.® 
He contributed an anthem, ‘ Prayse we tho 
Father,’ and a ‘ prayer,’ ‘ Prayse the Lord, O 
our soulos,’ to Day’s ‘Certaine Notes’ (1560). 
A 4 -part Mass by him is in B.M. Add. MSS. 
17,802-5. j. M* 

OKEOVER (Okeb, Okar), John, organist 
in 1619 of Wells Cathedral. His 2 pa vans and 
7 fancies from early 17th century MSS. in the 
British Museum rank with the compositions of 
Ward and Peerson. Tho songs mentioned in 
Q.-L. cannot bo traced (probably an error on 
Eitner’s part). e. v. d. s. 

* Amhroa, HI 174. 

3 Kieaewetter’s History of Altaic, EngliHh oditlon. p. 131. 

* The elegy oompoaed by Joaquin in memory or bis maater L- 
spolien of elaewhero. See Josquik. 

B See H. U. de Lafontaine, The King’s Mttsick. 
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OKER ^OcKEOVER, Okar), John (Ist 
half of 17th cent.), organist and English Church 
music composer. He graduated Mus.B. at 
Oxford in 1633, was organist of Wells Cathe- 
dral, 1619-39, and of Gloucester Cathedral, 
1640(?)-44 (West’s Gath. Org. p. 108). Some 
early 17th century MSS. (B.M. Add. MSS. 
17,786-89, 17,791) are a collection of 5-part 
fancies for viols, and include two pavans by 
* John Ockeover ’ or ‘ Oker ’ ; Add. MSS. 
17,792-6 is a similar collection and contains a 
5-part fantasia for viols by ‘ Okar.* Single 
parts of the following anthems by ‘ Oker — of 
Wells Org^ ’ are in Barnard’s MS. collection 
(now at K.C^M.). 

(ir.int we beseiTli Tliee. R.(.'.M. 104H/51 . Medius decani part only. 
God Hhall Hcnd. 10f>l/57. Bafisua Cantoris part only. 

Tbe King shall reign. 11 .C.M. 1061/48. Basaiis Cantoris part only. 

J. M*. 

OKTAVGEIGE (Octave Fiddle), a small 
violoncello tuned an octave below the violin. 
(See Viol Family.) f. w. g. 

OL(’ZEWSKA, Maria (6. Bavaria, Aug. 12, 
1892), operatic contralto, an artist of dis- 
tinction whose co-operation lent appreciable 
strength to the revival of German opera which 
marked the Coven t Garden ‘ grand ’ season of 
1924. She had been singing for the three pre- 
ceding years at tlie Vienna Fofoper, and was 
re-engaged there on a lengthy contract in conse- 
quence of her great success. Her first experi- 
ences on the stage, after an apprenticeship in 
‘ operettc',’ were gained at Leipzig through the 
influence of Nikisch, who heard her at a concert 
at Hamburg and was much struck by the beauty 
of her voice and the rare emotional quality of 
her singing. These were precisely the char- 
acteristics that brought her into immediate 
prominence on her dtUiut in London (May 13, 
1924) as Fricka, in ‘ Das Tlhcingold,’ and again 
even more strongly by her fin(‘ delineations of 
Brangano. Herodias and Waltraute. She also 
took part in the German seasons of 1925 and 
1926, and added to her reputation by a 
jiowerful yet subtle impersonation of Ortrud 
in the revival of ‘ Lohengrin,’ fifty years after 
its first production in this country. In fact, 
in all of these heavy jjarts she displayed 
declamatory gifts of the highest order. 

Bidl. — Nobthcott, Cm'ent Garden and the Royal Opera, jj 

OLD ENGLISH EDITION, THE, a valuable 
series of musical rejirints, edited by G. E. P. 
Arkwright, was published by Joseph Williams 
of London, and Parker & Sons of ()xford, from 
1889-1902. The list of contents is as follows: 

1. Camp^lon, Lupo, and GUpm. Masque for Lord Bayes’a Marriage, 

2, Arne. Six Bongs. 

3-5. Klrbye’s Madrigals, 16i>7. 

l>-9. Byrd’s Bongs of Sundry Natures, 1689. 

|9- Tye, Mass, ‘ Euge bone.’ 

11-12. Ferrahosco'a Madrigals. 

13-15. Weelkes’s Ballets and Madrigals, 1698. 

Weelkcs's Ayres or Phantastlck Spirites, 1608. 
lH-’2(). Pllklngton’a Hongs i>r Airs. lf.06. 

21. White, KIrbye, Wllbyc and Daman. Anthems, Motets, ete. 

2‘2. Milton. Six Anthems. 

2J. Blow. Six Songa. 

* Songs by Ueury Purcell from ‘ Orpheus Britannlcus.' 
ao. Blow. MAsquf, ‘ Venus and Adouisi.* 


OLDFIELD, Thomas (16th-17th cent.), 
known so far only by a prelude in the ‘ Fitz- 
williara Virginal book.’ 

OLD HUNDREDTH TUNE, THE, is the 
melody adapted to Beza’s version of the 134th 
Psalm included in the first instalment of psalms, 
thirty -four in number, added by him to the 
Genevan Psalter in 1551. No copy of that 
Psalter containing the tunes to those psalms is 
known of earlier date than 1554, but there is 
little doubt that they were added to the psalms 
cither at the time of publication of the latter 
or in 1552 ; and this date falls within the time 
when Bourgeois wa« musical editor of the Gene- 
van Psalter — that is, from 1542-57. To Bour- 
geois, therefore, the tune in its present form 
may bo ascribed, but how far it is original is 
uncertain. 

In 1561 Kethe wrote versions of twenty -five 
psalms for the enlarged edition of Knox’s 
Anglo-Genevan Psalter published in that year. 
One of those was the long measure version of 
Psalm C., ‘ All people that on earth do dwell,’ 
to which the Genevan tune was then for the 
first time adapted. 

The name ‘ Old Hundredth ’ is peculiar to 
England.^ The psalm was originally known as 
the ‘ Hundredth,’ but after the appearance of 
the New Version by Brady and Tato in 1696, 
the word ‘ Old ’ was added to the titles of the 
tunes continued in use from the preceding 
Psalter of Sternhold and Hopkins, to which 
no special names had been given. The name 
‘ Savoy,’ sometimes applied to the Old Hun- 
dredth in the 18th century, was derived, not as 
Havergal supposes, from a vague fancy respect- 
ing its Savoyard origin, but from its use by the 
French congregation established in the Savoj^ 
London, in the reign of Charles II. g. A. o. 

OLD VIC, THE. The popular name of the 
Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, S.E., at 
which performances of opera in English and of 
Shakespeare plays are given regularly at popu- 
lar prices. 

This theatre, originally known as the Royal 
Coburg Theatre, was opened in 1818 for the best 
kind of theatrical performance ; in 1833 it was 
re-named the Royal Victoria Theatre — it w'as 
hero tliat Paganini gave his * farewell ’ concert 
— and after some years of prosperity became the 
home of melodrama and eventually a place 
where the entertainment was freipiently accom- 
panied by drunkenness and disorder. At this 
moment the lease was acquired by a small com- 
pany at the instigation of Emma Cons, an 
ardent social reformer, and as the Royal Vic- 
toria Coffee Hall, the theatre was reopened on 
Boxing Day, 1880, to provide entertainment of 
a more refined nature and without drink. In 
1884 the lease was taken over by a body of 
trustees, chiefly owing to the help of Samuel 

1 In America the tune 1« commonly called ‘ Old Hundred ’ ; prob. 
ably an Hngliah provinciailem imported by some of the earl| 
colonists. 
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Morley, and in 1888 the freehold was acquired 
and a grant obtained from the Charity Com- 
missioners. In 1889 the back of the stage was 
remodelled to accommodate the Working Men’s 
College instituted as a Morley Memorial. Opera 
first appeared at the theatre in the form of 
excerpts which were sung at the ballad concerts 
which formed so important a part of the enter- 
tainment provided by Emma Cons. Having no 
dramatic licence, it became the practice to give 
selections from some particular opera in cos- 
tume, followed by tableaux to illustrate the 
action. A chorus was employed in 1895, and 
in the following year whole operas wore 
given under the direction of Alfred Dove ; but 
as a dramatic licence would liave prevented 
smoking in the theatre it was necessary to make 
a technical break in the continuity of the action, 
and this was done by drawing the curtain 
to shut off the scene during the performance 
of concerted numbers. The regulation about 
smoking was set aside during the war, and 
so in 1914, the year when Shakespeare's plays 
were first given in the theatre, opera was 
presented _ in the normal manner. But the 
alteration that had been made to the stage 
could not now bo accepted by the London 
County Council, and after the war great efforts 
were made to raise the money required for the 
necessary reconstruction, a problem solved in 
1923 by the generosity of Sir George Dance. 

Meanwhile, upon the retirement of Emma 
Cons in 1898, her niece, Lilian Baylis, had become 
manager, an d u pon her has fallen the diffi cult role 
of dramatic and operatic manager in one. Natur- 
ally an institution which runs both plays and 
operas at the cheapest possible prices, and with 
only a small grant, cannot aim at elaboration of 
production, but the seriousness of purpose and 
the remarkable receptivity of the audience has 
gradually built up a standard of performance 
which in spirit and intelligence sometimes 
achieves an effect not always obtainable in more 
favoured circumstances. Operas are given on 
two nights in the week and on alternate Satur- 
day afternoons. The orchestra is small, but as 
the policy has been adopted of engaging some 
first-rate players, the want of volume is bal- 
anced by general accuracy, good tone and 
intonation. A performance of ‘ Tristan and 
Isolde ’ has been given with the score so skil- 
fully reduced by Charles Corri, the musical 
director, that a remarkable reflection of the 
original orchestration has been obtained. A 
valuable interpretative quality was secured in 
the production of ‘ Figaro ’ in 1919 by Clive 
Carey with E. J. Dent’s translation, and this 
was repeated later in the revivals of ‘ Don 
Giovanni ’ and ‘ The Magic Flute.’ The enter- 
prise of the management has been extended to 
contemporary British opera in the performances 
of Ethel Smyth’s ‘ The Boatswain’s Mate ’ and 
‘ Fete galante * and Nicholas Gatty’s ‘ The 


Tempest ’ and * Prince Ferelon,’ the last-named 
being given for the first time in public. It 
should be added that the mostly * part-time ’ 
chorus generally includes some young singers 
who may be called upon to take small parts and 
thus gain valuable operatic experience. Prin- 
cipal parts have often been taken by singers 
whose public reputation is in nowise to be 
measured by the necessarily small fee ; but then, 
to sing at the ‘ Old Vic ’ is an experience of a 
peculiarly happy nature. N. c. o. 

Bibl.— I.ii.ian Baylis and Cicely Haviltoii, Th » Old Vie 
Book (1925). 

OLDYS, Valentine, a chemist in the Black 
Friars, contributed some pieces to Playford’s 
‘Court Ayres,’ 1655. 

O’LEARY, Arthub (6. Tralee, co. R€*Ty, 
Ireland, Mar. 15, 1834 ; d. Mar. 13, 1919). He 
received his early instruction in music at 
home. When between 7 and 8 years old, 
his pianoforte- playing attracted the attention 
of Wyndham Goold, through whose instru- 
mentality he was sent to the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium in Jan. 1847. At a dinner-party 
given in Goold’s honour by Mendelssohn, the 
boy sat next the composer, who was in many 
ways most kind to him afterwards. At Leipzig 
he studied the piano with Moscheles and Plaidy, 
counterpoint with Hauptmann, and composi- 
tion with Richter and Julius Rietz. At the 
house of Preusscr he became acquainted with 
Robert and Clara Schumann, and many other 
musical celebrities. After a five years’ stay 
at Leipzig, O’Leary returned to London and 
entered the R.A.M., studying under Cipriani 
Potter and Sterndale Bennett. In 1856 Lord 
Westmorland appointed him professor at the 
Academy, and on the opening of the National 
Training School for Music, he was appointed to 
that institution. He retired from the R.A.M. 
in 1903, but continued to teach privately, 
O’Leary’s compositions include orchestral 
pieces, songs, dance-music, transcriptions and 
original pieces for the pianoforte, etc. His 
toccata in F was played at the Popular Concert 
of Dec. 14, 1885. He also edited Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, Bennett’s Pianoforte 
works, and masses by Hummel, Sechter and 
Schubert. 

His wife, Rosetta {d. London, June 17, 
1909), was the daughter of W. S. Vinning, of 
Newton Abbot, and was married to O’Leary in 
Nov. 1860. She was elected King’s Scholar at 
the R.A.M. in 1851, and is known as the 
composer of several successful songs. 

w. B. s. 

OLIMPIADE. An opera of Metastasio’s, 
written in 1733 to celebrate the birthday 
of the Empress Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
VL, Emperor of Germany. It was set no less 
than thirty-one times, by the following com- 
posers : Caldara (1733), Pergolesi, Leo, Duni, 
Scolari, Latilla, Perez, Sarti, Hasse, Picciimj 
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(2), Bemasconi, Gassmann, Bertoni, Jommelli, 
Cafaro, J. C. Bach, Traetta-, Arne, Anfossi, 
Mysliweczek, Andreozzi, Schwanberg, Gatti, 
Borghi, Paisiello-Foderici, Reichardi, Tarchi, 
Perrino, Conti (1829), as given in Clement’s 
Diet. Lyrique. G. 

OLIPHANT (Olifant from olifauntf ele- 
phant), a short horn or bugle, made from the 
tusk of an elephant, from which the name comes. 
These instruments were used for signalling and 
hunting, and some existing specimens are very 
richly carved. They have no musical value, but 
are interesting in connexion with the develop- 
ment of the horn, and of wind instruments 
generally. (See Horn ; Wind Instruments ; 
PLATE LXVIII. No. 3.) D. J. b. 

OLIPHANT, Thomas (6. Condie, Perthshire, 
Dec. 25, 1799 ; d. Mar. 9, 1873), was in 1830 
admitted a member of the Madrigal Society, 
and soon afterwards became its honorary 
secretary. He adapted English words to many 
Italian madrigals, some of which have become 
exceedingly popular, notably ‘ Down in a 
flow’ry Vale,’ adapted to Festa’s ‘ Quando 
ritrovo.’ In 1834 he published A Brief Account 
of the Madrigal Society y and in 1836 A Short 
Account of Madrigals. In 1837 he published 
an 8 VO volume entitled La musa madrigalesc^y 
a collection of the words of nearly 400 madri- 
gals, with remarks and annotations. He wrote 
an English version of Beethoven’s * Fidelio,* 
and English words to several songs, and edited 
Tallis’s ‘ Service and Responses.’ In his latter 
years he was president of the Madrigal Society. 

w. H. H. 

OLIVER Y ASTORGA, see Astoroa, Jean 
Oliver y. 

OLMEDA, P. Federico {b. Burgo de Osma, 
1865; d. Madrid, Feb, 11, 1909), Spanish 
musical historian, organist and composer. After 
occupying the post of organist at Tudela, Na- 
varro (1887) and Burgos (1888-93), he became 
maestro de capilla at the Convent of the Des- 
calzas Reales, Madrid, an office once held by 
Victoria. His importance in Spanish musical 
research rests mainly on his work on early poly- 
phony ; some of his conclusions are stated in a 
rare pamphlet, Viaje musical a Santiago de 
Oalicia (1895), describing the 12th-century 
‘ Codex Calixti II.’ (Santiago Cathedral MS.). 
Ho also published a valuable study on the folk- 
songs of the district of Burgos, Folklore de 
Castila (1902), and other works concerning the 
performance of liturgical music. His composi- 
tions include 4 symphonies ; string quartet; PF. 
pieces ; Salve Regina for vln. and orch. ; and 
other church music. J. B. T. 

OLSEN, Ole (6. Hammerfest, July 4, 1850), 
distinguished Norwegian musician and com- 
poser, who at the early age of 7 was able to 
take his father’s place at the organ and play 
the services. It was originally intended that 
he should become an engineer, and he was 


sent, in 1865, to study at Drontheim ; but his 
strong bias in favour of music continued to 
assert itself, and it was not long before he 
placed himself under the guidance of Fust 
Lendermann. This was in 1867 ; and from 
that date until 1870 Olsen studied regularly 
during the winter months, while in the summei 
time he joined various travelling theatrical 
companies as conductor. In the year 1870, 
however, he betook himself to Leipzig, where 
he became the pupil of E. F. Richter, Oscar 
Paul and Reinecke. After a course of four 
years at I.(eipzig Olsen returned to Sweden and 
settled at Christiania (1874), where he worked 
as a teacher of the piano, and as a choirmaster. 
He also made use of his great talent for writing 
by becoming a musical critic. When Svensden 
retired from ihe directorship of the Musical 
Society the post was offered to Olsen, who 
accepted it and retained it for many years. In 
1884 he became musical director to the 2nd 
Norwegian Infantry Brigade ; and the experi- 
ence and skill which he acquired in this leading 
position led to his being asked to undertake 
the onerous duties of musical director under 
the Military Board, when that office was estab 
lished by the Swedish Government in 1900. 

Ole Olsen has produced compositions of all 
kinds, excepting chamber music. Of his 
orchestral works the symphony in G major, 
together with the symphonic poems ‘ Aas- 
gaardsreion ’ and ‘ Elf-dance ’ are accounted 
very fine examples of their class. In the 
sphere of operatic music Olsen is well repre- 
sented by three grand operas, ‘ Stig Hvide,’ 
‘ Lajla,’ and ‘ Stallo,’ the libretti of which he 
wrote himself. He has written one oratorio, 
* Nideros,’ a fairy comedy, ‘ Svoin Urad,’ and 
four great cantatas, ‘ Ludwig Hoi berg,’ ‘ Grif- 
fenfeld,’ ‘ Broderbud,’ and the ‘ Tourist 
Cantata.’ D. H. 

OLTHOFF, Statius (6. Osnabruck, 1555 ; 
d. Rostock, Feb. 28, 1629), was called in 1579 
to the post of cantor to the Marien-Kirche 
at Rostock in Mecklenburg. In 1593 he is 
described in the account-books of the church as 
Magister Statius and as occupying the higher 
position of con-rector. At the instigation of 
Nathan or Nathaniel Chytraeus, the Humanist 
Professor of Latin and Poetry at the Univer- 
sity of Rostock, who also as rector reorganised 
the chief school of the town, 01th off composed 
a series of four-part settings of George Bu- 
chanan’s famous Latin-verso paraphrases of the 
Psalms. This work was published at Frankfort 
1585 with the title : Psalmorum Davidis 
paraphrasis poetica Oeorgii Buchanan Scoti 
argumentis ac melodiis explicata atque illustrata, 
etc. Eitner enumerates successive editions of 
this work up to 1656. The musical settings 
have been republished in the Vierteljahrsschrift 
fur Musikwissenschafty bd. v. Olthoff retired 
from active work in 1614. j. r. h. 
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OLYMPIE, trag^die lyrique, in 3 acts, 
imitated from Voltaire by Dieulafoy, Briffault 
and Biijac ; music by Spontini. Produced 
Paris Opera, Dec. 20, 1819 ; Berlin, in German 
(E. T. A. Hoffmann), May 14, 1821. 

G. ; rev. m. l. p. 

O’MARA, Joseph (6. Limerick, July 16, 
1866), son of James O’Mara, J.P., late high 
sheriff for that city. In 1889 he studied singing 
in Milan under Perini and Moretti. On Peb. 4, 
1891, ho made his debut as Ivanhoe at the 
Royal English Opera-House, and was favour- 
ably received. He had further teaching from 
Edwin Holland, and in 1892 ho sang at the 
Popular Concerts. In 1894-95 ho sang under 
Harris, both in English and Italian, at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden as Don Caesar, 
Hardross Cregan, Faust, Philemon, Don Jose, 
Turiddu, etc. On Mar. 2, 1896, he made a 
great success as Mike Murphy on the pro- 
duction of Stanford’s * Shamus O’Brien * at 
the Opera - Comique Theatre. He became a 
favourite tenor in the Moody-Manners Opera 
Company in their London and provincial 
seasons, and added to his repertory many 
Wagnerian parts, Myles in ‘ Lily of Killarney,’ 
Raoul, etc. Subsequently ho toured the 
provinces with an opera company bearing his 
own name. He retired from the operatic stage 
in 1920. A. c. 

ONDIhCEK, Franz {h. Prague, Apr. 29, 
1859 ; d. Milan, Apr. 13, 1922), violinist, of 
Czech parentage. His father, a good violinist, 
was the leader of a small orchestra performing 
in cafes, ballrooms, etc., and early conveyed a 
knowledge of his instrument to his son, who, 
at the age of 7, was able to take a part in the 
orchestra, and was known in Prague as a 
prodigy. In 1873 he was sent to the Con- 
servatoriura of his native town, whore he 
received free tuition for three years. In 1876 
ho gave a concert at Prague. Wieniaw'ski, 
who was present, after hearing Ondfieck play 
a movement from a concerto of Molique, 
stepped on to the platform and publicly 
embraced the young artist. The result of this 
successful appciarance was that a rich merchant 
undertook his further education, and sent him 
to the Paris Conservatoire, where he entered 
the class of Massart, gaining a premier prix at 
the end of two years. Had he been eligible he 
would have won it in his first year. After leav- 
ing the Conservatoire he remained in France 
for two years, played in Paris at Pasdeloup’s 
Concerts, and in other French towns, and then 
visited London, where he appeared at a concert 
of the Philharmonic Society, of which he was 
an honorary member. After returning for a 
short time to Bohemia, he made a series of 
tours on the continent, in the course of which 
he visited Berlin (in 1884) and gave two 
successful concerts in the opera-house. Later, 
He played as a soloist in most musiosi centres 


of the world : in Russia, Italy, Holland^ 
America, the East, etc., and was the recipient 
of many orders and decorations. In 1911 he 
was appointed professor in the Vienna Con- 
servatoire, remaining there until 1919, when ho 
moved on to the Conservatorium at Prague. 
He collaborated with Dr. Mittelmann in a Neiv 
Method of Learning the Higher Technique oj 
Violin - Playing on Anatomical and Physio- 
logical Principles (1909b His compositions 
include a rhapsody for orchestra ‘ Bohemc,’ a 
concerto and smaller pieces. Ho occasionally 
visited London, playing at the Popular Concerts 
and elsewhere. w. w. c. 

O’NEILL, Norman (6. Kensington, Mar. 14, 
1875), composer and musical director of the 
Hay market Theatre, London, is son of the 
painter, G. B. O’Neill. He studied with Dr. 
A. Somervell in 1890-93 ; in the latter year he 
entered the Hoeh Conservatorium at Frankfort, 
where he studied until 1897 with Iwan Knorr. 
In 1899 ho married Adino Riickert, a pupil 
of Mine. Schumann and of Mme. Wilhelmine 
Clauss-Szarvady ; under her married name she 
has won much acceptance as a pianist in 
London. O’Neill’s chief work as composer and 
conductor has boon done chiefly in the theatre. 
He was musical director of the Haymarket 
(1908-19) and during that time wrote the 
music for several important plays, including 
that to Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird (1909). 
Previously he had written music for a produc- 
tion of Hamlet (Dublin, 1904, and Lyric 
Theatre, London, 1905). In 1919 he trans- 
ferred to the iSt. James’s Theatre, but returned 
to the Haymarket in 1920 for the production 
of Mary Rose ( J. M. Barrie), for which he wrote 
music. Since then his connexion with the 
Haymarket has been maintained, and he wrote 
again for the revival of A Kiss for Cinderella 
(Barrie) in 1925. In such work O’Neill shows 
a remarkable aptitude for devising music which 
will enhance a situation and reflect the stage 
character, and he brings to the task the 
accomplishment of thorough musicianship. 
His connexion with the Royal Philharmonic 
Society has been a long one, and in 1919 he 
became its treasurer, a post held by his great- 
grandfather, Dr. Callcott { q . v .), nearly a 
hundred years earlier. In September 1924 
O’Neill joined the staff of the R.A.M. as a 
teacher of harmony and composition. 

The following is the list of his principal 
compositions : 

Op. 

1. Variations for violin, violoncello and piano. 

2. Sonata fur viuiuncelio and piano. 

3. Suite for string orchestra. Piayed first at Frankfort. 

4. Four compositions for piano. 

6. Variations and Fugue for piano. 

6. Romance and Scherzo for violin and piano. 

7. Trio for piano, violin and violoncello. 

8. Overture, * In Autumn.’ 

10. Quintet for piano and strings. 

11. Overture to Ilamlet. Piayed at Birmingham, 1903. 

12. Ballad for contralto and orchestra. 

13. Overture, entr act.es. and incidental music to HmnUi 1904 

14. Miniatures for small or<-hestra. 

17 , Vivigtlpos and Fugue on an Irish air lor two pianofortes. 
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18. Five Bondcls. 

H>. ' WoKlcmar,’ fantasy for solo voices, chorus and orchestra. 

21. Overture, * In Spring Time.’ Tllnningham, laoH. 

2*2. Overture, eutr'uctes, and IncidcuUU music to ,T. Comyiu Carr’s 
play, A Lonely Queen. New York. 

<13. Prelude, intftrnie/,7.o and musical accompaniment to the play, 
A Tragedy of Truth. Manchester, 1 906, and Adelphi Theatre, 
London, 1907. 

24. Two pianoforte studies. 

25. Miniatures for full orchestra. Birmingham, 1907. 

28. Overture, entr’actes, and Incidental music to Utephen Phillips’s 

The Lost Heir. Ulasgow, 1908, and Adelphi Theatre, London, 
1908. 

29. Variations for orchestra (orchestral version of op. 17). 

80. Bcotch Khapsody for orchestra. 

81. ’ La Belle Dame sans mercl,’ ballad for baritone and orchestra, 

London, 1910. 

32. Trio fur piano, violin and violoncello in one movement. 1908. 
34. Kight National Hongs for uiiisun chorus and orchestra. 

36. Mu.«ic to King I^ear (overture, entr’actes and incidental mnsic). 

llaymarket Theatre, Kept. 8, 1909. 

37. Music to Maebrl. nek's Klue Bird (overture, dances and 

incidental music). Haymarket Theatre, Dec. 8, 1909. 

Suite of four dances from the above, for orchestra, published in 
a piano arrangement. 

Music to the following rdays : 

Julius Ccesar. (Ht. James’s Theatre, 1919.) 

Mary Jtose. (Haymarket, 1920.) 

Maeheth. (AMwvch, 1920.) 

The Merchant of Venice. (New York, 1922.) 

A Kiss for Cinderella, (Hairmarket, 1925.) 

Kismet. (New Oxford Theatre, 1925.) 

Ballets : 

• Thu Hwlnbume Ballet.’ ((’oliseum, 1917.) 

* The Punch and Judy Ballet.’ (Duke of York’s Theatre, 1924») 

I’uLilicallons Include many selections from these stage works, 
songs, piano pieces, etc. ^ 

ONSLOW, Ge(JUGE (6. Clermont-Ferrand, 
Piiy-do-i)6mo, July 27, 1784 ; d. Clermont, 
Oct. 3, 1853), was a grandson of the first Jjord 
Onslow, and desttencled through his mother, 
a de Bourdcillos, from the family of Brantome. 
Although eventually a prolific composer, ho 
.allowed as a child no special love for music, 
and the lessons ho took on the piano from 
Hullmandel, Dussek and Cramer, during a 
stay of some years in London, developed 
nothing beyond manual dexterity. Having 
rtsturiied to France, and settled in a province 
more famous for its scenery than for its oppor- 
tunities of artistic relaxation, he associated 
wit h some amateurs who played cli amber mu.sic, 
and was thus induced first to study the violon- 
cello, and then after a two -years’ visit to 
Vienna to compose works modell(*d after those 
wliic’h gave so much pleasure to himself and 
his friends. Onslow, oven aiter he had com- 
posed a (jonsiderable amount of chamber- 
music, felt the necessity for further instruction 
before attempting dramatic composition, and 
Btudied with Reicha. His three operas- 
comiques, ‘ L’ Alcalde de la Vega ’ (Aug. 10, 
1824), ‘ Lo Colporteur ’ (Nov. 22, 1827), and 
‘ Le Hue do Guise’ (Sept. 8, 1837), however, 
after securing successive svcccs d'estime^ dis- 
appeared, leaving the overture to ‘ The Col- 
porteur,’ which for some time was to be heard 
in concert rooms, as their only repre^sentative. 
His three published symphonies, though jjer- 
formed several times by the Soci6t6 des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire, are also forgotten. He 
was elected a member of the Philharmonic 
Society in London in 1832, and wrote a sym- 
phony for it. 

A musician of respectable attainments and 
indefatigable industry, an accomplished gentle- 
man, and moreover a man of fortune, he had 
VOL. m 


no difficulty in finding cither publishers or 
appreciative friends, as was proved by liis 
election in 1842 to succeed Cherubini at the 
Institut. With the above reservations it must 
be admitted that Onslow, by the number of 
his works and the elegant style of his best 
passages, merited the reputation ho enjoyed 
during his lifetime. 

His works include a scena, ‘ La Mort d’Abel,* 
for bass-solo and orchestra ; four symphonies ; 
thirty-four quintets and thirty-six quartets for 
strings, six trios for PF., violin and violoncello ; 
a sextuor (op. 30) for PF., flute, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon and contrabasso, or PF., two violins, 
viola, violoncello, and contrabasso ; a nonetto 
(op. 77) for violin, viola, violoncello, contra- 
basso, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn, 
which he also arranged (op. 77 bis) as a sextour 
for PF., flute, clarinet, horn, bassoon and 
contrabasso, or for PF., two violins, viola, 
violoncello and contrabasso ; a septet (op. 79) 
for PF., flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon and 
contrabasso ; sonatas and duos for PF. and 
violin, or violoncello ; sonatas for PF., four 
hands, and many pieces for PF. solo. 

His quintets are undoubtedly his best works, 
and contain much charming music. No. 16, 
called ‘ Le Quintette de la balle,’ describes hia 
emotions — the pain, the irregular beating of 
his pulse, and his gratitude on his recovery — 
consequent on an accident that happened to 
him in 1829 at a wolf -hunt, whero a spent ball 
hit him in the face, rendering him somewhat 
deaf in one ear for the rest of his life. His 
earlier quintets were written for two violon- 
celU, but at a certain performance in England 
the second violoncello failed to arrive, and it 
was proposed that Hragonotti should play the 
part on his double-bass. Onslow positively 
refused, saying the effect would be dreadful. 
However, after waiting some time, he was 
obliged to consent, and after a few bars was 
delighted with the effect. After this he wrote 
them for violoncello and double-bass, and the 
preceding ones were then rearranged in that 
way under his own inspection by Gouffe, the 
accomplished double-bass of the Paris Opera. 
Halevy pronounced his eulogium at the In- 
stitut, and printed it in his Souvenirs el 
traits, D’Ortigue collected materials for his 
biography, but only published an abstract of 
them in the Menestrel (1863-64, p. 113). Fetis 
drew his information from these two sources, 
to which the reader is referred for further detail. 

G. c. ; addns, D.N,B , ; Riemann. 

OPEN NOTES. On wind instruments those 
notes which are proper to the tube employed, 
and occur as natural harmonics of the funda- 
mental tone, are known as open notes, and are 
thus distinguished from ‘ stopped * notes ob- 
tained on the horn by the closing of the bell to 
a greater or lesser degree by the hand, and from 
notes produced by the means of keys or valves, 

2 Y 
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When keys or valves are used the fundamental 
length of the tube is changed, and consequently 
a new series of harmonics is introduced. 

D. J. B. 

OPEN STRINGS. In instruments of the 
violin type the term ‘ Open String ’ is employed 
to indicate the unstopped sound of one of the 
stretched strings (see Stopping). Examjde : 
On the violin, the note can be sounded by 
pressing a finger on the A, D, or G strings, or by 
vibrating the first string which is tuned to the 
pitch of that note. There is a difference of 
quality between stopped and open notes of the 
^ame pitch. A small o placed over the note 
indicates when the ‘ open string * is to be 
played. o. r. 

OPERA (Ital. opera, abbrev. of opera in 
musica, a ‘ musical work,’ dramnia per la 
musica ; Er. opera ; Ger. Oper, Singspiel), a 
drama, either tragic or comic, sung throughout, 
with appropriate scenery and acting, to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra. 

This article outlines the development of 
operatic style and structure to about the year 
1900. References to composers who have 
attained distinction since that date will be 
found at the end. 

It may seem strange to speak of the Opera 
as one of the oldest institutions in existence ; 
yet our search for its origin leads us back to a 
time long antecedent to the beginning of the 
Christian era ; and he who would read the story 
of its infancy aright must collect its details from 
the history of ancient Greece ; for it is as old as 
the drama itself. It was nurtured at Athens, 
in that glorious theatre the acoustic properties 
of which have never yet been rivalled. Its 
earliest librettists were A<]schylus and ^iophocles, 
and its earliest orchestra a band of lyres and 
flutes. There is no doubt about this. It is 
quite certain that not only were the choruses of 
the ‘ Agamemnon ’ and the ‘ Antigone ’ sung 
to the grandest music that could be produced at 
the time they were written, but also that every 
word of the dialogue was musically declaimed. 
Musical dialogue has been censured by un- 
muai(;al critics as contrary to nature. It is, 
undoubtedly, contrary to the practice of every- 
day life, but not to the principles of art. It is 
necessary that the truth of this proposition 
should be very clearly established, for unless we 
make it our starting-point we shall never arrive 
at the true raison d'etre of the Lyric Drama, nor 
be prepared with a satisfactory answer to the 
cavils of those who, like Addison and Steele, 
condemn it as a monstrous anomaly. It is open 
to no charge of inconsistency to which the 
spoken drama is not equally exposed. The 
poet writes his tragedy in verse, because he 
thereby gains the power of expressing groat 
thoughts with the greatest amount of dignity 
that language can command. His verses are 
sung, in order that they may be invested with a 


deeper pathos than the most careful form d 
ordinary declamation can reach. No one 
objects to the iambics of the ‘ Seven against 
Thebes,* or the blank verse of ‘ King John ’ ; 
yet surely our sense of the fitness of things is 
not more rudely shocked by the melodious Ah I 
soccorso ! son tradito / uttered by the Commen- 
datore after Don Giovanni has pierced him 
through with his sword, than by the touching 
couplet with which Prince Arthur, at the 
moment of his death, breaks forth into rhyme — 

*0 me ! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones : — 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones 1 * 

The conventionalities of common life are vio- 
lated no less signally in the one case than in 
the other ; yet, in the opera as well as in the 
play, the result of their violation is an artistic 
conception, as easily defensible on logical 
grounds as the proportions of a statue or the 
colouring of a picture — neither of which are 
faithful imitations of nature, though founded 
upon a natural ideal. 

These appear to have been the views enter- 
tained, towards the close of the 10th century, 
by a little band of men of letters and musicians 
— all ardent disciples of the Renaissance — who 
met in Florence at the house of Giovanni Bardi, 
Conte di Vernio, with the avowed object of 
resuscitating the style of musical declamation 
peculiar to Greek tragedy. This end was un- 
attainable. The antagonism between Greek 
and modern tonalities would alone have sufficed 
to make it an impossibility, had there been no 
other difficulties in the way. But, just as the 
search for the philosopher’s stone resulted in 
some of the most important discoveries known 
to chemistry, this vain endeavour to restore a 
lost art led to the one thing uj)on which, above 
all others, the future fate of the Lyric Drama 
depended — and compassed it, on this wise. 

Among the musicians w^ho frequented the 
Count of Vernio’s rhinions were three wdioso 
names afterwards became celebrated. Vincenzo 
Galilei — the father of the great astrononuir — 
was a pupil of the old school, but burning to 
strike out something new. Jacopo Peri and 
Giulio Caccini w^ero young men, with little or 
no knowledge of counterpoint, but gifted with a 
wealth of original genius, and sufficient energy 
of character to enable them to turn it to the 
best account. All were thoroughly in earnest, 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the music of the 
period, and longing for a style of composition 
better fitted to express the varying shades of 
human passion than that then generally culti- 
vated. The first result of their tentative efforts 
to reach this long-cherished ideal was the inven- 
tion of the cantata — a secular composition for 
a single voice accompanied by a single instru- 
ment. Galilei produced a work of this de- 
scription entitled ‘ T1 Conte Ugolino,* which 
has unhappily been lost. Caccini — already 
celebrated for the beauty of his voice, and the 
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excellence of his performance upon the lute — 
wrote a number of shorter pieces, which he sang 
with unbounded applause at Bardi’s house, to 
the accompaniment of a theorbo, played by 
Bardilla. 

Some of these Canzonette were published, in 
1G02, under the title of ‘ Le nuove musiche.* 


They are, indeed, most interesting, as examples 
of the earliest phase of the style — fitly called 
Monodic — ^which exchanged the contrapuntal 
richness of the polyphonic school for the 
simplest of melodies, confined to a single part, 
and accompanied by a bass, which was often 
not only simple, but of the rudest possible con- 
struction. The particular verse to which we 
have referred — iJitdi voi ae di me vi cale — is 
3 xc;cptionally symmetrical in form. As a 
general rule, the melodies of this transitional 
period were so destitute of what we now call 
‘ figure,’ as to be all but amorphous ; and it 
is precisely to this peculiarity that wo are 
indebted for the extraordinary effect they 
wrought. All that their composers aimed at in 
constructing them was the exact oratorical 
rendering of the words with which they had to 
deal ; and in striving to attain this they un- 
consciously, and as if by a kind of inspiration, 
achieved that potent medium of passionate ex- 
pression which alone was needed to make the 
Lyric Drama possible — pure, well - accented, 
declamatory recitative. Not, as they fondly 
imagined, the exact method of delivery culti- 
vated by the Greek drairuitists ; but, we may 
fairly believe, the nearest approach to it con- 
sistent with the modern scale — the true musica 
parlante, or siilo rappresvniativo^ which, by 
regulating the inflections of the voice in accord- 
ance with the principles of sound rhetorical 
science, invests them, if the experience of three 
centuries may be trusted, with an amount of 
dramatic power attainable by no other means. 

The necessity for some such provision as this 
must have been painfully apparent to all think- 
ing men. The polyphonic school, brought to 
perfection by Palestrina and his great contem- 
poraries, was utterly unfit for dramatic pur- 
poses ; yet, in ignorance of a more appropriate 
form of expression, attempts to turn it to 
account in that direction had not been wanting.! 
(See Intermezzo.) It is certain that great part 
of Pobziano’s ‘ Orfeo,’ written in the latter 
half of the 15th century, was set to music of 
some kind ; and Ix^o Allatius mentions, in his 
‘ Drammaturgia,’ the names of eight musical 
representations produced between the years 
1509 and 1582. The bare titles of these works, 
to one of which the name of Claudio Merulo is 
attached, are all that now remain to us ; and, 
unfortunately, we possess no printed copies of 
three still more important productions — ‘ II 
8atiro,* ‘ La disperaziono di Fileno,* and ‘ II 
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> See Some Forerunnen of Italian Opera, by W. J. Hendenon 
g911). 


giuoco della cieca’ — set to music by Emilio 
del Cavalieri, the two first in 1590, and the last 
in 1595; but we may form a tolerably safe 
estimate of their style from that of Orazio 
Vccchi’s ‘ L* Amfiparnasso,’ performed at Mo- 
dena in 1594, and printed soon afterwards in 
Venice.2 This curious Commedia armonica, as 
the composer himself calls it, is presented in 
the form of a series of madrigals for five voices, 
written in the true polyphonic style, and equally 
remarkable for the beauty of their effect and 
the learning displayed in their construction. 
There is no overture ; and no instrumental 
accompaniment or ritorncllo of any kind. When 
the stage is occupied by a single character only, 
the four superfluous voices are made to sing 
behind the scenes ; w hen tw o persons are 
needed for the action three are kept out of sight. 
All doubt on this point is removed by the 
woodcuts with which the music is illustrated ; 
but before wo condemn the absurdity of the 
arrangement we must remember that the grand 
old madrigalist only uses his unseen voices as 
later composers have used the orchestra. Ho 
could not leave his characters to sing without 
any accompaniment w'hatever ; and has there- 
fore supported them, and, to the best of his 
ability, enforced the action of the scene by the 
only harmonic means within his reach.® 

It must be confessed that though Vecchi was 
a skilful contrapuntist and Peri was not, the 
latter had all the advantage on his side, when, 
three years after the first performance of 
* L’ Amfiparnasso,’ he produced his music to 
Rinuccini’s ‘ Daf nc.’ It w as at the Palazzo Corsi 
that ‘ Dafne ’ was first privately performed in 
1597. 

1600. Peri’s ‘ErEiDiCE.* — The success of the 
experiment was so dcci(l(*d that in the year 
1600 Peri was invited to provide a still greater 
work to grace the festivities which followed the 
marriage of King Henri IV. of France with 
Maria de’ Medici. It was on this occasion that 
he produced his famous ‘ Euridice,* the 
acknowledged prototype of all latter develop- 
ments of the Draunna per la musica. The 
work excited an extniordinary amount of 
attention. Kinuccini furnished the libretto. 
Several noblemen took part in the public 
performance. Behind the scenes, Corsi himself 
presided at the harpsichord, assisted by three 
friends, who played upon the chitarrone, the 
Ura grande or viola da gamba, and the theorbo 
or large lute. These instruments, w'ith the 
addition of three flutes used in a certain ritor- 
ncllo, seem to have comprised the entire 
orchestra ; and a considerable amount of 
freedom must have been accorded to the 
performers with regard to their manner of 
employing them ; for in the barred score 

* A modem edition by Eitner Is iiublinhed by Breitkopf ft Haertel, 

• On the condition ot jterforniaru’e of the earliest operas, see the 
Sammelbdnde of the Int. Alua. Ges. iv, 175 and 404, by Alfred 
Heuss; and the Monthly Mueieal Record, Mar. 190(1. actlcle by 
£. J. Dent. 
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published at Florence, with a dedication to 
Maria de' Medici, in 1600, and reprinted at 
Venice in 1608, the accompaniment consists of 
little more than an ordinary figured bass. 
This score is now exceedingly scarce. Hawkins 
did not even know- of its existence, and Burney 
succeeded in discovering one example only, in 
the possession of the Marchcse Rinuccini, a 
descendant of the poet, at Florence ; but a 
copy of the Venice edition is happily preserved 
in the library of the British Museum. 

Peri himself tells us, in his preface, that a 
portion of this interesting work was written by 
Caccini, though his owm name alone appears 
upon the title-page ; but Caccini also set the 
entire libretto to music, on his own account, 
and published ^ it in Florence in the same year 
(1600), with a dedication to Giovanni Bardi. 
The style of the two operas is so nearly identi- 
cal, that whole scenes might easily be transferred 
from one to the other without attracting 
notice ; though it cannot be denied that there 
are situations, such as that in which Orpheus 
returns with Euridice from Hades, wherein 
Peri has reached a higher level of dramatic 
expression than his rival. Caccini’s ‘ Euridice ’ 
seems never to have been honoured wdth a 
public performance ; the young composer 
was, however, commissioned to produce for the 
wedding festivities another favola in munica, 
entitled * II rapimento di Cefalo,* some 
portion of which afterwards appeared among 
the * Nuove musiche.* 

The immediate result of these early experi- 
ments was the recognition of the opera as a 
form of art no longer tentative, but fairly 
established upon true ajsthetic principles, 
embarrassed by no grave practical difiiculties, 
and perfectly consistent, in all its details, wdth 
the received traditions of classical antiquity 
— which last recommendation was no light one, 
in the estimation of men whose reverence for 
Greek and Roman customs amounted to a 
species of insanity. 

Monteverdi’s ‘ Oufeo.’ — The next develop- 
ment of importance took place in 1607 at 
Mantua. At the invitation of Vincenzo Gon- 
zaga, the reigning Duke, Rinuccini prepared 
for the festival organised on the occasion 
of the marriage of Franc^esco Gonzaga with 
Margherita Infanta of Savoy the libretti of 
two operas, entitled ‘ Dafne ’ and ‘ Arianna,’ 
the first of which was set to music by Marco di 
Zanobi da Gagliano, and the second by Claudio 
Monteverdi, the Duke’s maestro d^ cappella 
—-a man of extraordinary genius, already 
famous for the boldness of his innovations in 
the style of the Madrigal. Both operas were 
written in the stilo rappresentativo ; and both 
were deservedly successful, though not in an 
equal degree. After the first performance of 

1 Kitner ha« published a modem edition of Cacclni's * Euridice ' 
•n J)lt Oper vol. 1. 


* Dafne ’ we hear of it no more ; but ‘ Arianna ’ 
produced so extraordinary an effect upon the 
audience, more especially in the scene in which 
the forsaken Ariadne bewails the departure 
of her faithless lover,* that Monteverdi was 
at once invited to compose another opera, for 
the ensuing year. For the subject of this he 
chose the story of Orpheus and Eurydicje, 
dramatised by some poet whose name has 
not transpired. The new work — entitled 
‘ Orfeo,* to distinguish it from Peri’s setting — 
was in many respects immeasurably superior to 
any that had preceded it. Dramatic expression 
was one of the most prominent character- 
istics of Monteverdi’s genius, and while his 
natural love for instrumental music tempted 
him to write for a far larger orchestra than any 
of his predecessors had ventured to bring 
together, his technical skill enabled him to turn 
its resources to excellent account.® The 
instruments used on the occasion of the first 
performance were — 


2 Gravicembali. 

2 (’ontrab.-issi de Viola. 

10 Viole da brazzo. 

1 Arpa d«)pj)ia, 

2 Violliii piccoli alia Fran- 

cose. 

2 Chitarroui. 

2 Organi di legno. 


3 Bassi da ganiba. 

4 Troniboni. 

1 Eegale. 

2 Cometti. 

1 Flaiitino alia vigesima 
serouda. 

1 Clarino, con 3 trombe 
sordine. 


Hawkins, strangely misinterpreting the lists 
of characters and instruments given at the 
beginning of the printed score, imagines every 
singer to have been accompanied by an instru- 
ment of some particular kind set apart for his 
exclusive use. A very slight examination of 
the music will suffice to expose the fallacy of 
this idea. Nevertheless, the instruments are 
really so contrasted and combined as to invest 
each character and scene with a marked indi- 
viduality which added greatly to the interest 
of the performance. The recitatives are 
accompanied, sometimes by a figuri^d bass only, 
and sometimes by two or more instruments, the 
names of which are indicated at the bcgiimiiig. 
A complete score of the opera was published 
at Venice in 1609, and reprinted in 1615.'* A 
copy of the second edition, now preserved in 
the Roy. Lib. B.M., was formerly in the posses- 
sion of Sir John Hawkins, who quoted from it 
largely in vol. iii. of his History of Music. 

Pietro della Valle, writing in 1640, tells us 
that, like Tragedy at Athens under the guid- 
ance of Thespis, the Lyric Drama made its first 
appearance in Rome upon a cart. During the 
Carnival of 1606 this ambulant theatre was 


* ThiB Acene — Laieiatemi moriro — generally known as thr * Lament 
of Aiiadne ' — is almont the only portion of the opera that baa been 
preaerved to us. It may be found entire In O. von Wintrrfeld’s 
Joanna Gabrieli, and has often been reprinted. Bee OxJ. Hitt. Mut. 
vol. 111. p. 47 et aeq. 

3 See Montkvbrdt for an account of his organisation of the or- 
chestra In subsequent works. 

* Bee The Life, Work, and Injlaenee of Monieverde, print4Ml in the 
Mua. T. for Apr. 1880. Bee also Parry’s Muaie of Gte '7th Centurif 
iOxf, Hiat. Mua. vol. ill. p. 61), where a close ana].yah of the whole 
work is given. The latest of several modern editions of the ‘ Orfeo ' 
is that edited by Francesco Mallpiero. pub. by Chee>.r (1923). An 
English text translated by R. L. Stuart wa« published for the 
revival at Ozlord, 1926. 
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driren from street to street, surmounted by a 
movable stage, whereon five masked performers 
enacted a little play, set to music for them by 
Paolo Quagliati, The idea seems to have 
originated with Della Valle himself. He it 
was who arranged the performances, and in- 
duced Quagliati to write the music ; and so 
great was the success of the experiment that 
from four o’clock in the afternoon until after 
midnight the little band of strollers found 
themselves surrounded by a never-failing con- 
course of admiring sp(5ctators. Rough indeed 
must these primitive p(^rformances have been 
when compared with the entertainments pre- 
sented to the Florentines by Peri and Caccini ; 
yet it is strange that, notwithstanding their 
favourable reception, we hear of no attempts 
cither to rejieat them or to encourage the 
introduction of anything better until the year 
1632, when a musical drama called ‘ II ritorno 
di Angelica nell’ Indio ’ appears to have been 
privately performed in the palace of one of 
the Roman nobles. The composition is as- 
cribed in Lady Morgan’s Life and Times of 
Salvator Jiomt to a composer named Tignali. 
This name is considered by S. S. Stratton to 
be a corruption of Tcnaglia, whose ‘ Clearco * 
was produced at Rome in 1661. 

Vkntcb and Oavaltj, 1637. — The actual 
transfer of the patronage of opera from the 
nobles to the people took place in 1 637 in Venice, 
the famous theorbo-player, Benedetto Ferrari, 
and Francesco Manclli da Tivoli, the composer, 
o]7ening at their own private risk the first public 
:)pcra-house, under the name of the Teatro di 
San Cassiano. For this new theatre Ferrari wrote 
the worils, and Maiielli the music, of an opera 
called ‘ Andromeda,’ which was so well received 
that in the following year the same two authors 
brought out a second work, ‘ La maga fulmi- 
nata ’ ; while in 1639 the text of Giulio Strozzi’s 
‘ La Delia, ossia la sposa del sole ’ w'as set to 
music, cither by Manelli or Paolo Sacrati — ^itia 
difiicult to say which — and Ferrari produced 
‘ L’ Armida ’ to poetry of his own. This was an 
eventful season. Before its close, Monteverdi 
once more appeared before the public with a 
new opera called ‘ L’ Adone,’ which ran 
continuously till the Carnival of 1640 ; and 
his pupil, Pier-Francesco Caletti-Bruni, nick- 
named by the Venetians ‘ il Checco Ca- 
Cavalli,’ ^ made his first appearance as a 
dramatic composer with ‘ Le nozze di Peleo 
c di Tetide.’ Cavalli’s natural taste suggested 
the cultivation of a more flowing style of 
melody than that in which his contemporaries 
were wont to indulge ; and ho was not so 
bigoted a disciple of the Renaissance as to 
think it necessary to sacrifice that taste to the 
insane Hellenic prejudice which would have 
banished rhythmic melody from the opera for 
no better reason than that it was unknown in 

1 That 1b, * little Frank, of thr Houae of CavalU.' 


the time of Pericles. Vincenzo Galilei and his 
Florentine associates condemned such melody 
as puerile and degraded to the last degree. 
But Cavalli — as he is now generally called — • 
not only employed it constantly, for the sake 
of relieving the monotony of continuous recita- 
tive, but even foreshadowed the form of the 
regular aria, by that return to the first part 
which was afterwards indicated by the term 
da capo. 

Cavalli’s predilection for rhythmic melody 
was fully shared by his talented contcmi)orary, 
Marc Antonio Cesti — a pupil of Giacomo 
Carissimi, to whoso example, though he 
himself did not care to write for the stage, the 
dramatic composers of the day were indebted 
for a higher ideal than they could possibly 
have conceived without his assistance. Honest 
work in one branch of art seldom fails to react 
favourably upon another ; and it is certain 
that, by transferring to the opera the methods 
of phrasing and instrumentation employed by 
Carissimi in the Cantata di Camera, Cesti not 
only elevated the former to a more dignified 
level than it had ever before attained, but at 
the same time laid the foundation of his own 
triumphant success. His earliest attempt, 

‘ L’ (Irontea * — first performed at Venice in 
1649, at the Teatro dei SS, Apostoli, in the 
teeth of Cavalli’s ‘ Giasono * at the rival house 
of S. Cassiano — retained its popularity, 
throughout the whole of Italy, for more than 
thirty years. 

I’he honours of the Venetian school were 
upheld, about this time, by a crowd of popular 
composers, the most successful of whom were 
Carlo Pallavicino, D. Giov. Legrenzi, Antonio 
Sartorio, Pietro and Marc Antonio Ziani, 
Castro villari, 8trozzi, and some other aspirants 
for public fame, who found ample employment 
in the numerous opera houses which before the 
close of the century Bjirang up in every quarter 
of the city. Between 1637 and 1699 eleven 
theatres came into existence (see Venice) 
proving more clearly than any amount of 
written description the readiness with which 
the Venetians reciuvcd the opera as one of 
their most cherished amusements. They had 
already learned to look upon it as quite a 
national institution ; and supported it with a 
liberality altogether unknown elsew^here. In 
Rome, for instance, there were at this time 
three opera-houses only — the Torre di Nona, 
opened in 1671 with Cavalli’s ‘ Giasone ’ ; the 
Sala de’ Signori Capranica, for the inauguration 
of which Bernardo Pasquini composed his 
‘ Dov’ d amore e pictk ’ in 1679 ; and a theatre 
in the Palazzo Aliberti, which started with 
Perti’s * Penelope la casta ’ in 1696. No public 
theatre was established in Bologna till 1690. 

Scarlatti. — The next period of our history 
was a very significant one, and productive of 
results so important that it may be said ta 
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mark the boundary between a class of works 
interesting chiefly from an antiquarian point 
of Tiew and those grander productions the in- 
trinsic value of which entitles them to be 
remembered throughout all time, 

Alessandro Scarlatti, beyond all comparison 
the brightest genius of the epoch we are con- 
sidering, and universally recognised as the most 
learned musician of his day, took even the best 
of his contemporaries at an incalculable dis- 
advantage. His knowledge so far aided him in 
the construction of his basses and the elabora- 
tion of his accompaniments that, under his 
masterly treatment, the timidity which, in the 
infancy of modem art, so fatally weakened its 
effect, and rendered it so miserable a substitute 
for the richer combinations of polyphony, was 
exchanged for a freedom of style and breadth 
of design which at once elevated it to the rank 
of a flnished school, capable indeed of future 
development to an unlimited extent, but no 
longer either tentative in conception or rudi- 
mentary in structure. On the other hand, his 
splendid natural talents did him good service in 
quite another way. Tired of the monotony of 
uninterrupted recitative, he boldly started on a 
new path, and, rejecting the experience of his 
immediate predecessors as altogether effete, 
availed himself of three distinct forms of dra- 
matic expression — the simple form of recitative, 
called by the Italians recitativo secco ; accom- 
panied recitative, or recitativo stromentato ; and 
the regular aria. The first of these he em- 
ployed for the ordinary business of the stage ; 
the second, for the expression of deep pathos, or 
violent emotion of any kind ; the third, for im- 
passioned, or at least strongly individualised 
soliloquy. Recitativo secco was supported by a 
simple ‘ Thorough-bass,’ the chords of which 
were filled in, in former times, upon the harpsi- 
chord, and later, in England, played on the 
violoncello and double bass. Accompanied 
recitative has since passed through an infinity 
of changes, naturally dictated by the gradual 
enlargement of the orchestra and the in- 
creased strength of its resources. But it 
is still what its inventor intended it to be 
— a passionate form of declamation, in which 
the sense of the verbal text is enforced by 
the continual interposition of orchestral sym- 
phonies of more or less elaborate construction. 
Lastly, the symmetrical form of the aria had 
only been very imperfectly suggested before 
Scarlatti stereotyped it by the addition of 
a ‘ Second Part,’ followed by that repetition 
of the original strain now known as the 
DA CAPO (q.v.). That this indication of a 
desire to escape from the dreariness of the 
interminable monologue which preceded it ulti- 
mately led to a formality and a pandering to a 
singer’s vanity, which it was Gluck’s task to 
attempt to sweep away, was not the fault of 
Scarlatti ; and indeed we owe something to the 


composer who first made it a distinctive feature 
in the dramatic music he did so much to per* 
feet, and whose love of regular design led him 
to introduce improvements of equal value into 
the form of the instrumental prelude which 
was afterwards recognised as the indispensable 
overture. (See Scarlatti, Alessandro.) 

The most talented of Scarlatti’s contem- 
poraries were, among Neapolitans, Alessandro 
Stradella and Francesco Rossi ; in Venice, An- 
tonio Caldara and Antonio Lotti ; in Bologna, 
Antonio Perti, Francesco Pistocchi, and Gio- 
vanni Maria Buononcini ; and, in Vicenza., 
Domenico Freschi. But for his untimely death, 
Stradella’s genius would undoubtedly have en- 
titled him to take rank as the founder of an 
original and highly characteristic school. As it 
was, he lived but to compose one single opera, 
* La forza dell’ amor paterno,’ the libretto of 
which was printed at Genoa in 1678. Rossi, 
though born in Naples, wrote chiefly for Venice, 
where he met with very great success. Lotti 
produced eighteen successful oj)eras in that city, 
between the years 1683 and 1717 ; and one in 
Dresden. Caldara enriched the Venetian school 
with five, besides writing many more for Vienna, 
founded for the most part upon the libretti of 
Apostolo Zeno and Metastasio. The greater 
number of Freschi’s works were also written for 
Venice ; but his famous ‘ Berenice * was first 
performed at Padua, in 1680, the year after 
Scarlatti made his first appearance in Rome, 
with a mise en scene which exceeded in magnifi- 
cence anything that had ever been previously 
attempted. Among the attractions mentioned 
in the printed book of the opera, we find 
choruses of 100 virgins, 100 soldiers and 100 
horsemen in iron armour ; besides 40 cornets, 
on horseback ; 6 mounted trumpeters ; 6 
drummers ; 6 ensigns ; 6 sackbuts ; 6 flutes ; 
12 minstrels, playing on Turkish and other 
instruments ; 6 pages ; 3 sergeants ; 6 cym- 
baleers ; 12 huntsmen ; 12 grooms ; 12 

charioteers ; 2 lions, led by 2 Turks ; 2 led 
elephants ; Berenice’s triumphal car, drawn 
by 4 horses ; six other cars, drawn by 12 
horses ; 6 chariots, for the procession ; a 
stable containing 100 living horses ; a forest, 
filled with wild-boar, deer and bears ; and 
other scenic splendours, too numerous to 
mention in detail, but highly significant, as in- 
dicative of a condition of the drama in which, 
notwithstanding an honest desire on the part of 
many a true artist to attain aesthetic perfection, 
the taste of the general public was as yet unable 
to soar above the vulgarities of a frivolous 
peep-show. PisTOCOiii’s ‘ I^andro ’ ( 1679) and 
‘ Girello ’ (1682) were performed in Venice by 
puppets, and Ziana’s ‘ Damira placata * by 
mechanical figures, as large as life, while the 
real singers officiated behind the scenes. 

French Opera. — The scene now changes to 
Paris, whither Giovanni Battista Lully was 
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brought from Florence in the year 1646, in the 
character of page to Mademoiselle de Mont- 
ponsier, niece of Louis XIV. The earliest sug- 
gestion of the opera form in France seems to 
be the dramas with music of the trouvdres 
of the 13th century ; indeed, ‘ Le Jeu de 
Robin et do Marion * of Adam do la Hale 
(q.v.), which has been prtjserved entire, is 
virtually an * opera-comiquo * — a form to be 
discussed later — with its dialogue interspersed 
with musical numbers. But grand oi)era is to 
be more definitely connected with the Ballet. 
As early as the year 1681, a piece, called ‘ Le 
Ballot comiquo do la royne,’ arranged by Bal- 
tazar de Boaujoyeaulx, with dance tunas, 
choruses, musical diaU)gue8 and ritomelli, 
composed for the occasion by Beaulieu and 
Salmon, was acted, at the Chateau de Moutiers, 
in presence of Henri III., with extraordinary 
splendour. The first attempt to introduce 
Italian music was made by Rinuccini, who 
visited France in the suite of Maria do’ 
Medici in 1600 ; but it does not seem to have 
accorded with the national taste. During the 
reign of Louis XIII. the Ballet was more 
warmly patronised at court than any other kind 
of musical entertainment. Cardinal Mazarin 
endeavoured to reintroduce the Italian Opera, 
during the minority of Louis XIV. ; but its 
success was very transient, and far loss en- 
couraging than that of the early attempts at 
French Opera. The first of these was ‘ Akebar, 
roi de Mogol,* written and composed by the 
Abb6 Mailly, and performed at Car})entras in 
1646, in the presence of the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal Bichi. In 1659, Perrin wrote a 
Pastoral, with music by Cambert, which w'as 
first privately performed at Iss 3 % and after- 
wards, in presence of the king, at Vincennes. 
Louis was delighted with it ; and, supported 
by his approval, its authors produced some 
other works, of w'hich the most successful was 
‘ Pornone,’ plaj^cd first in 1671 at the Hotel do 
Nevers, and in 1677 in the Tennis Court at 
the Hot(5l de Guenegaud. This >vas the first 
French opera ever publicly performed in Paris. 
Meanwhile, Lully was industriously engaged in 
the composition of ballots, designed to meet the 
taste of the young king. But in Mar. 1672 he 
obtained, by Royal Patent, the entire monopoly 
of tho AcADiJMiis DE MusiQUE (q.v.), and then it 
was that he entered upon that portion of his 
career which exendsed the strongest influence 
upon the subsequent progress of dramatic music 
in Franco. Inspired by the verses of Quinault, 
who wrote twenty'' pieces for him between the 
years 1672 and 1686, he substituted for the 
Italian recitatii'o secco a style of accompanied 
recitative so wtU adapted to the spirit of 
the best French poetry that the declamatory 
portions of his operas soon became even more 
attractive than the scenes which depended for 
their success upon mere spectacular display. 


In order to accomplish this purpose, he availed 
himself of an expedient already well known in 
the Venetian school — the constant alternation 
of duple and triple rhythm. Moreover, his 
bold and highly cultivated taste for instru- 
mental music led him to mould the overture 
into a form more perfect than any with which 
it had been previously invested. (See Over- 
ture.) For the meagre prelude affected by 
his Italian contemporaries he substituted a 
dignified Largo, followetl by an Allegro, in the 
fugato style, with a well-marked subject and 
points of imitation. Sometimes he added a 
third movement, in the form of a minuet or 
other stately dance tune ; so successful was the 
general effect of the whole that before long it 
was imitated by every composer in Europe. 

Of Lully’s immediate successors, Colasse, 
Dostouches and Campra, the last-named was 
the most gifted, and his ‘ Tancrede,’ produced 
in 1702, held the stage for many years. But 
at that very date, a decline in the popularity 
of the Lully style is evidenced by the publica- 
tion of the Abbe Frangois Raguenet’s Par allele 
des Italietia et des Frari^ais, en ce qui regarde 
la musiqne et les operas. Some years before 
this publication d’ Allard and Vanderberg, 
proprietors of ‘ marionette ’ or puppet theatres, 
had introduced music into their performances 
at the ‘ Foiro St. Germain ’ with such success 
as to excite the jealousy of Lully, who obtained 
an order forbidding the performance of vocal 
music in the marionette theatre, and reducing 
the orchestra to four stringed instruments and 
an oboe. Moreover the entrepreneurs of the 

* Comedio Fran 9 ai 8 e,* on whoso domain the 
marionettes would seem considerably to have 
encroached, obtained another order forbidding 
even speech in their representations. At the in- 
stigation of two ingenious playwrights, Chaillot 
and Rem 3 % the difficulty created by these orders 
was in some sort met by furnishing each i)er- 
former with a placard on which were inscribed 
the words he would or should have uttered 
under other circumstances. These placards, of 
necessity large, being found to impede the 
action and even sight of the performers, their 
‘ parts ’ wore subsequently appended to the 
scene. The utterance, musical or other, of the 
songs of which these were largely made up, 
though forbidden to the actors, were not un- 
allowable for the audience, who, perfectly 
familiar Avith the airs to which (vaudeville-wise) 
they had been written, took on themselves 
this portion of the dumb actors’ duties — 
doubtless Avith sufficient spirit and intensity. 
The popularity of these performances, which, 
in spite (or because) of the restrictions upon 
them, increased day by day, eventually brought 
about a treaty of peace between the would-be 
monopolists of speech and song and the 

* marionettes.* In 1716 Catherine Vanderberg, 
then directress, obtained a licence for the 
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presentation of dramatic pieces interspersed 
with singing and dancing, and accompanied 
by instruments, to which the name ‘ opera- 
comique ’ was given, a form in which France 
was presently to excel. 

English Masques. — ^The idea of English 
Opera was suggested neither by the Ballet nor 
the Tragedy. It was the legitimate offspring of 
the Masque (q.v.); and the Masque, in England 
at least, was very far from presenting the char- 
acteristics of a true Lyric Drama. Its music 
was, at first, purely incidental — ac much so as 
that introdu(;ed into the plays of Shakespeare. 
In the masques performed at court, temp. 
James I. and Charles L, a nearer approach was 
made to the ojwra — poetry, music, scenery, 
machinery and characteristic dresses and 
decorations being combined in them. Alfonso 
Ferrabosco junior, Laniere, who in 1617 set an 
entire masque of Ben Jonson to music in the 
stilo reciiatioo and may therefore claim the 
credit of having composed the first English 
Opera, Coprario, Robert Johnson, Campian, 
Simon Ives, and William and Henry Lawes 
were the principal composers employed. The 
first approaches towards the revival of dramatic 
entertainments, which had been suspended by 
the closing of the theatres during the Civil War, 
were made during the interregnum through the 
medium of musical pieces. On Mar. 26, 1653, 
Shirley’s masque, ‘ Cupid and Death,* with 
music by Matthew Locke and Christopher 
Gibbons, was performed before the Portuguese 
ambassador. Three years later Sir William 
Davenant gave, in a semi-public manner, ‘ The 
First Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House 
by Declamations and Musick,’ with music by 
Colman, Cook, H. Lawes and Hudson. In the 
prologue it is designated an opera, though it is 
not one in any respect. In the following year 
Davenant produced ‘ The Siege of Rhodes,’ the 
dialogue of wdiich was given in recitative, which 
Davenant describes as * unpractised here, 
though of great reputation amongst other 
nations.* This piece, to which a second part 
was subsequently added, maintained its posi- 
tion for some years, but the music has not, so 
far as is known, been preserved. ‘ The Siege of 
Rhodes * was followed by the production by 
Davenant in 1658 of ‘ The Cruelty of the 
Spaniards in Peru, expressed by instrumental 
and vocal music, and the art of perspective in 
scenes,* a performance said to have been not 
only connived at, but secretly encouraged by 
Cromwell, who was then supposed to be 
meditating some designs against the Spaniards. 

During the four or five years which followed 
the reopening of the public theatres in 1660, 
little, beyond occasional repetitions of *The 
Biege of Rhodes,’ appears to have been done to 
lorward operatic performances on the English 
4tage. The Plague in 1665 and the Great Fire 
)f London m 1666 caused a temporary suspen- 


sion of all theatrical performances, but a step 
onwards was made in 1667 by the production 
of an adaptation by Davenant and Drydcn of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest ’ with large additions 
to the lyric portions. The vocal music of 
this version was supplied by Pelham Humfrey 
and John Banister, and the instrumental by 
Matthew Locke. Soon after the opening of the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens ( 1671 ), the proprietor 
resorted to opera as the principal attraction. 
In 1673 they brought out ^%ladwel^s ‘ Psyche,* 
of which the author said ‘ the groat desire was 
to entertain the town with variety of musick, 
curious dancing, splendid scenes and machines.* 
Matthew Locke composed the vocal, and Gio- 
vanni Baptista Draghi the instrumental music 
for ‘ Psyche,* the dances being arranged by 
St. Andre, and the scenery painted by Stephen- 
son. In 1676 Charles Davenant’s ‘ Circe ’ was 
produced, with the music of John Banister. 
The Frenchman Grabu’s setting of Dryden’s 
‘ Albion and Albanius ’ appeared in 1685 and 
failed. About 1688 was ‘ performed at Mr. 
Josias Priest’s Boarding School at Chelsey by 
young Gentlewomen’ Henry Purcell’s opera 
‘ Dido and Aeneas,’ the dialogue in recitative. 
(See Pubcell, subsection Theatre Mitstc.^) 
Beginnings in Germany. — What Lully did 
for France, and Purcell began in England, Rein- 
hard Keiser did for Germany. The Opera was 
first imported into that country from Italy in 
1627, when Rinuccini’s ‘ Dafne,’ translated into 
German by Martin Opitz, and set to music by 
Heinrich Schutz, was performed at Torgau, on 
the occasion of the marriage of George II., 
Landgraf of Hesse, with the sister of the Elector 
of Saxony. At Regensburg, the musical drama 
made its first appearance with Benedetto Fcr- 
rari’s ‘ L’ inganno d’ Amore,’ in 1653. Antonio 
Draghi’s ‘ Alcindo,* and ‘ Cloridia,* were pro- 
duced in 1665 at Vienna ; and Giulio Riva’s 
‘ Adelaida regia principessa di Susa ’ at 
Munich. But all these last-named werrks wero 
sung in Italian. The true cradle of the German 
Opera, despite its transient success at Torgau, 
was Hamburg ; in which city Johann Theile 
produced his ‘Adam und Eva ‘ — the first ‘ Sing- 
spiel * ever publicly performed in the German 
language — in 1678. This was followed, in the 
same year, by * Orontos * ; and from that time 
forward the Hamburg Theatre retained the first 
place among the public opera-houses of Ger- 
many for more than half a century. Nikolaus 
Strungk wrote six operas for it, between the 
years 1678 and 1685. Between 1679 and 
1686 Johann Franck wrote thirteen. Johann 

I Practlcallv th« whole of the English Restoration atage inusia 
called ‘ opera, inrludlng Purcell’s own works, with the exception of 

* Dido and Aeneas,' was an unaatlsfactorv hybrid. Musical scenes, 
chiefly concerned with BUf>ematural chnract<TH, alternated with 
spoken scenes, the characters In which ha<l nr> part in the n.usical 
scheme. Such a form was incapable of artistic development. In 

* Dido ' Purcell merely showed what his o})erat1c style would havs 

been had there been a public stage for Its presentation. Failing 
that he fell back on the opportunity of perfonnance at a girls' school. 
When he wrote for the public stage he, like his predecessers and coiy 
temporaries, accepted toe eondltiona Imposed by fashion. o. 
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Fortsch wrote twelve, between 1684 and 1690 ; 
Johann Conradi eight, between 1691 and 1693 ; 
Johann Cousser five, between 1693 and 1697 ; 
and Mattheson three, between 1699 and 1704 ; 
but between 1694 and 1734 Keiser produced 
quite certainly not less than 116, and prob- 
ably many more. Handel also brought out 
his ‘ Almira * and ‘ Nero * there in 1705, and 
his ‘ Daphne ’ and ‘ Florinda ’ in 1706 ; his 
connexion with Hamburg was, however, of no 
long duration, and it was to Keiser’s exertions 
alone that the Theatre was indebted for its 
world - wide fame. Reiser’s first attempt, 
‘Israene,’ was successfully performed at Wolfen- 
biittel in 1692 ; and after that his popularity 
continued undiminished, in spite of variations 
in his personal fortunes, until in 1734 he took 
leave of his admiring audience with his last 
production, ‘ Circe.’ The number of his pub- 
lished works is exceedingly smallj but a 
large collection of the original M8kS. are in 
Berlin. Their stylo is purely German ; less 
remarkable for its rhetorical perfection than 
that of hully, but exhibiting far greater variety 
of expression, and a more earnest endeavour to 
attain that spirit of dramatic truth which alone 
can render such music worthy of its intended 
purpose. 

Handel and 18th - Century Opera. — 
Though Handel, as we have already seen, made 
his first essay at Hamburg in German opera, 
his natural taste accorded entirely with the 
traditions of the Italian school. His first 
Italian opera, ‘ Rodcrigo,* was produced at 
Florence in 1706, and ‘Agrippina,’ at Venice 
in 1709, put the crown on his Italian 
visit (see Handel). Even in these early 
works his genius asserted itself, but a 
still more decided triumph awaited him in 
London, where he brought out his famous 
‘ Rinaldo ’ at the Queen’s Theatre, Hay market, 
in 1711, beyond all comparison the finest 
opera that had as yet been placed upon the 
stage in any country, and being indebted for 
its great popularity to the exceeding beauty 
of its arias. 

When Italian operas were first introduced 
into this country, they were performed by a 
mixed company of Italians and Englishmen, 
each of whom sang in his own language. A 
similar absurdity had long prevailed in Ham- 
burg, where the airs of certain popular operas 
were sung in Italian, and the recitatives in 
German ; and even in Italy the convention- 
alities of fashion and the jealousies of favourite 
singers had already begun to exercise a far 
more potent influence upon the progress of 
dramatic art than was consistent with true 
aesthetic principles. During the greater part of 
the 18th century the laws which regulated the 
construction of an opera were so severely formal 

' See, however hi-? ' Oct/uia ' edited by Hirysander aa a aupple- 
ment to the (German Hatidel Societies edition; also b.D.T. xxvii. 

XXV ill,, from reprinta ot * J&rtaua ' »od ‘ L’ iDgauuo felice.' 


that the oomposer was not permitted to use his 
own discretion, even with regard to the distribu- 
tion of the voices he employed. The orthodox 
number of peraonaggi was six — three women 
and three men ; or, at most, three women 
assisted by four men. The first woman {prima 
donna) was always a high soprano, and the 
second or third a contralto. Sometimes a woman 
was permitted to sing a man’s part, especially 
if her voice, like those of Mrs. Barbier and Mrs. 
Anastasia Robinson, happened to bo a low one; 
but, in any case, it was de rigueur that the first 
man {primouomo) should be an artificial soprano 
(see Castrato), even though the role assigned 
to him might be that of Theseus or Hercules. 
The second man was either a soprano, like the 
first, or an artificial contralto ; and the third, a 
tenor. When a fourth male character {ultima 
parte) was introduced, the part was most fre- 
quently allotted to a bass ; but operas were by 
no means uncommon in which, as in Handel’s 
‘Teseo,’the entire staff of male singers consisted 
of artificial sopranos and contraltos, who mono- 
polised all the principal songs, and upon whose 
popularity for the time being the success of the 
work in no small degree depended. 

The airs entrusted to these several performers 
were arranged in five classes, each distinguished 
by some well-defined peculiarity of stylo, though 
not of general design ; the same mechanical 
form, consisting of a first and second part, 
followed by the indispensable da capo, being 
common to all alike. These were, with 
variants, the aria cantabile, aria di jiortamento, 
aria di mezzo carattere, aria parlante and aria 
di bravura, or d’ agilitd (see Aria). 

The sequence and distribution of these varied 
movements was regulated by laws no less 
stringent than those which governed their 
division into separate classes. It was necessary 
that every scene in every opera should terminate 
with an air ; and every member of the dramatic 
personae was expected to sing one, at least, in 
each of the three acts into w^hich the piece was 
almost invariably divided ; but no performer 
was permitted to sing two airs in succession, 
nor wore two airs of the same class allow'ed to 
follow each other, even though assigned to two 
different singers. The most important airs 
were played at the conclusion of the first and 
second acts. In the second and third acts, 
the hero and heroine each claimed a grand 
scena, consisting of an accompanied recitative 
followed by an aria d’ agilitd calculated to dis- 
play the power of the vocalist to the greatest 
possible advantage ; in addition to w^hich the 
same two characters united their voices in at 
least one grand duet. The third act terminated 
with a chorus of lively character, frequently 
accompanied by a dance ; but no trios, quartets 
or other concerted movements were permitted 
in any part of the opera, though three or 
1 more characters were sometimes suffered — as in 
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‘ Rm«th.do * ^ — to join in a harmonised exclama- 
tion, at the close of a recitative. 

It seems strange that with so many voices at 
command, so little advantage should have been 
taken of the opportunity of combining them ; 
but the law was absolute, and no doubt owed 
its origin to the desire of popular singers rather 
to shine alone, at any cost, than to share their 
triumphs with rival candidates for public favour. 

The effect of these formal restrictions, press- 
ing with equal severity on the composer and the 
author of the libretto, was fatal to the develop- 
ment of a natural and consistent drama. Handel 
himself but rarely evaded them ; the third act 
of * Radamisto,’ however, contains an elaborate 
quartet, and in ‘ Teseo,’ in five acts, two airs 
in succession are frequently given to the prin- 
cipal characters. Of the numerous poets who 
wrote for the lyric stage, during the earlier half 
of the 18th century, two only, Apostolo Zeno 
and Metastasio, succeeded in producing really 
good pieces, in spite of the difficulties thrown 
ill their way. Goldoni would probably have 
been equaUy successful had he been equally 
persevering ; but after one or two vexatious 
failures, he threw up the opera in disgust, and 
devoted his attention to comedy. 

Though Handel’s operas so far excelled all 
others produced, either during his lifetime or 
for many years after his death, they seem, 
except in a few isolated cases, to have excited 
very much less attention on the Continent than 
in our own country. While they were steadily 
increasing his fame and ruining his fortune in 
London, another set of works was progressing 
successfully on the banks of the Elbe, under 
the superintendence of one of the greatest of 
Handel’s contemporaries, J ohann Adolph Hasse, 
a native of North Germany, who, after a long 
course of study in Naples, adopted the Italian 
style, and eventually settled in Dresden, where, 
between the years 1731 and 1763, he brought 
the Italian opera to a higher condition than 
it enjoyed in any other continental city. He 
died at Venice in 1783, leaving behind him 
more than 100 operas, most of which exhibit 
great merit though little depth of inspiration, 
while all, probably, owed some part at least of 
their popularity to the matchless singing of his 
wife, the celebrated Faustina. To this period 
belong also the Italian operas produced by 
Graun, at Brunswick and Berlin, between the 
years 1726 and 1759, and those written about 
the same time, by Fux, at Vienna. These com- 
positions, though they never became equally 
famous, were undoubtedly greater, considered 
as works of art, than those of Hasse ; as wore 
those, also Italian, given to the world a little 
iater by John Christian Bach. Meanwhile, 

1 Ifore than Mventy yean afierfrards. Mozart need the eame 
expedient, with irrwlstible effect, in * Le nozze di Fixaro.' The 
writer well rememben the ‘ double encore ’ which followed the 
de.ivery of the words ' E schlatU 11 Signor Conte al gusto mio ’ by 
Mile. Jenny Lind, Mine. Grimaldi, Signor Lablache and Herr 
Staiidlgl, at Her Majesty's Theatre, in the year 1847. 


good service was done in Italy by Vinci- ty 
his share in the development of the aria form — 
Domenico Scarlatti, Leonardo l^eo, Fran- 
cesco Feo, Nicolo Porpora and many others, 
including Bononcini, now chiefly remembered 
for his unfortunate contest with Handel. 

Opeba Buffa. — ^We are next transported 
once more to Naples, where rapid progress was 
made, about the middle of the 18th century, 
in a new direction. We have already described, 
in the article Intermezzo, the gradual develop- 
ment of the Opera Buffa from the interludes 
which were formerly presented between the acts 
of an Opera Seria, or spoken drama. These 
light works were, at first, of very simple char- 
acter ; but a significant change in their con- 
struction was introduced when the idea was 
first entertained of bringing the principal char- 
acters on the stage together towards the close 
of the piece, and combining their voices in a 
more or less elaborate concerted finale. Origin- 
ally this consisted of a single movement only, 
and that, comparatively, a simple one. It was 
later extended to several movements in suc- 
cession, often in different keys ; and finally 
was introduced into the Opera Scria, in which 
it soon began to play a very important part, 
naturally leading to the introduction of trios, 
quartets and the host of richly harmonised 
pezzi concertati upon which the dignity of the 
Grand Opera was afterwards made so largely 
to depend. 

The distribution of parts in the Opera Buffa 
differed, in some important particulars, from 
that which so long prevailed in the Opera 
Scria ; introducing fewer artificial voices, and 
giving far greater prominence to the basses. 
The personaggi were grouped in two divisions. 
The chief, or buffo group, consisted of two 
female performers, called the prima and 
seconda buffa, and three men, distinguished as 
the pritno buffo, the buffo caricato and the 
ultima parte, of whom the first was a tenor, 
while the second was generally, and the third 
always, a bass. The subordinate group was 
limited to the two inevitable lovers, entitled 
the donna seria and uomo serio. This arrange^ 
ment was originally very strictly enforced j 
but as time progressed departures from the 
orthodox formula became by no means un- 
common. 

Most of the composers of this period excelled 
equally in Opera Buffa and Opera Seria ; 
and the style of their melodies was so much 
more modern than that cultivated either by 
Handel or Hasse, that we have found it 
necessary to include among them some whose 
names, by right of chronology, should rather 
have been referred to the preceding epoch, with 
which, however, they can claim but very little 
Aesthetic connexion. First among them stands 
Pergolesi, whose serious opera * Sallustia ' 
produced a furore in Naples in 1731, while his 
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comic Intermezzo, ‘La serva padrona,’ per- 
formed in 1733, was received with acclamations 
in every capital in Europe. Jommelli’s style, 
though less truly Italian than Pergolesi’s, so 
nearly resembled it, that it would bo impossible 
to class him with any other composer. He 
wrote an immense number of operas, both 
serious and comic ; and the melodies he intro- 
duced into them obtained for him an amount 
of public favour which had by no means begun 
to wane when Burney visited him at Naples 
in 1770.1 

Jommelli is also to be credited with an 
innovation in respect of the da capo aria form, 
thus anticipating one of Gluck’s reforms 
(see Jommelli). The work of these men was 
vigorously supplemented by the efforts of 
Sacchini, Guglielmi and Perez ; and still more 
by those of Galappi and Paisiello, both of 
whom worked on the development of the 
concerted finale. Piccinni developed the duet 
form and wrought his finales into long con- 
certed pieces, remarkable for their attempt 
to make the interest of the piece culminate, as 
it approaches its conclusion, in the richest 
harmonies producible by the united voices of 
the entire dramatis personae. 

Gluck’s Reforms. — The climax, however, of 
this eventful epoch was created by Christoph 
Willibold Gluck, whose clear judgment and 
unerring dramatic instinct was to exorcise a 
powerful influence upon the progress of 
operatic art. An accomplished rather than 
a learned musician, Gluck rendered himself 
remarkable, less by any extraordinary display 
of technical skill than by his profound critical 
acumen ; but it was not until he was well 
advanced in life that this great quality bore 
the fruit which rendered his name famous. 

His first doubt as to the logical consistency 
of the orthodox Italian Opera seems to have 
been suggested by the unsatisfactory effect of a 
pasticcio, called ‘ Piramo e Tisbo,’ which he 
produced in London in the year 1746. In this 
piece he contrived to introduce a large collec- 
tion of airs, chosen from his best and most 
popular works ; yet it wholly failed to fulfil his 
expectations, not because the music was in 
fault, but because it was altogether unsuited 
to the situations of the drama. The reader 
will, it is to be hoped, remember the grand 
principle which we assumed as our point 
d^appui at the opening of the present article — 
that the Lyric Drama could neither be pro- 
nounced inconsistent nor illogical so long as 
music was employed as a means of intensifying 
the expression of poetry, and therefore (as a 
natural consequence) of increasing the dramatic 
power of the scenes it depicted ; and, theoreti- 
cally, the position was never disputed. But 
as the art of composition, assisted by increased 
orchestral resources and an improved system 
I Bet hlf Prtun* StaU cf MuHe in Frane$ and Italy, p. 816 at taq. 


of vocalisation, threw off the trammels of its 
early stiffness and attained, step by step, the 
perfection of symmetrical form, composers 
were tempted to sacrifice the interest of the 
drama to that of the music which should have 
tended to illustrate it. The real force of the 
most striking situations was lost in the endea- 
vour to fill them with captivating arias, calcu- 
lated to gratify, at the same time, the popular 
taste and the vanity of individual singers. 
As the number of great singers multiplied, the 
abuse grew daily more and more antagonistic 
to the enunciation of sBsthctic truth, until the 
opera was degraded into a mere collection of 
songs, connected together by recitatives which 
seemed designed more with the idea of pro- 
viding breathing -time for the singer than that 
of developing the plot of the piece or rendering 
its details intelligible to the audience. Against 
this state of things, which Benedetto Marcello 
had already censured in no measured terms, 
Gluck’s hatred of falsehood and incongruity in 
all that concerned his beloved art could not 
fail to rebel. He felt that the system was 
based, from first to last, on a fatal mistake ; 
yet could not, for the time, suggest a remedy 
sufficiently potent to remove an evil so deeply 
rooted. His first operas were written in a 
style which he himself was rapidly learning to 
despise, but with which the general public 
wore enchanted. It was not until 1762, 
sixteen years after his memorable visit to 
England, that ho made any serious attempt to 
express his new ideas in a tangible form when 
he produced ‘ Orfeo ’ to the libretto of Calzabigi, 
written on principles totally opposed to those 
of Motastasio, with whom ho had previously 
worked in concert. Here Gluck carried out 
his new theories, as far as he had succeeded in 
perfecting them ; made his music everywhere 
subservient to the action of the drama ; 
finished his airs without the stereotyped 
Da capo ; introduced appropriate choruses 
and other concerted i ieces ; and never sacri- 
ficed the true rendering of a dramatic situation 
for the sake of attracting attention to his own 
powers as a composer, or of affording a popu- 
lar singer the opportunity of displaying the 
flexibility of his voice. The result of this 
conscientious endeavour to carry out a reform 
which he believed to be not only desirable but 
absolutely necessary, was a work which, 
though its success at first seemed doubtful, 
eventually found a place in the repertory of 
every theatre in Europe. Even those most 
violently opposed to innovation felt compelled 
to applaud it ; for its dramatic force was 
irresistible, and in flow of melody it was ex- 
celled by none of the best operas of the period. 
Encouraged by the triumph of his first attempt 
in a new style, he carried out his principles still 
further, in two other operas, * Alceste * (1767), 
and * Paride ed Elena ’ (1770), which were not 
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received at Vienna with very great favour. 
The critics of the day were not yet fully pre- 
pared for the amount of reform indicated in 
their construction. Metastasio and Hasse had 
reigned too long to bo deposed in a moment ; 
and Gluck met with so much opposition that 
he determined to make his next venture in 
Paris, where, in 1774, he brought out his first 
French opera, ‘ Iphigenie en Aulide,’ under the 
patronage of his old pupil Marie Antoinette. 
The result fully justified his reliance upon the 
critical discernment of an audience less easily 
influenced by the sensuous allurements of 
Italian art than by the declamatory powers 
of their own old favourites, Lully and his 
successor Rameau, who both regarded the per- 
fection of accompanied recitative as a matter 
of far greater importance than a continuous 
flow of rhythmic melody. 

It is necessary at this stage to consider the 
position of opera in France which had received 
a fresh stimulus by the genius of Rameau. 
With his originality of harmony and rhythm 
and effective orchestration, Rameau’s position 
as absolute leader of French music was assured, 
but it was not surprising that the arrival of the 
Italian troupe of singers, ‘Lea Bouffons,’ as 
they were styled, in 1752, performing Italian 
intermezzi, should have taken Paris by storm. 
There can be no question that Opera Buffa was 
at this time a more living thing than Opera 
Seria, but even so the fact remains that with 
all the faults which had crept into the Italian 
style, it was at any rate first and foremost a 
lyric art, and it was on the purely vocal side 
that the French work showed its chief limita- 
tions. It is an interesting fact that Rousseau, 
who had just produced his ‘ Devin du village,* 
should have taken the side of the Italians in the 
famous ‘ Ouerre des Bouffons^^ since it was not 
long before the French school was to become 
prominent in the domain of Opera-comique. 

‘ Iphigenie en Aulide ’ thus came at an 
appropriate moment. 

To Lully’s rhetorical purity Gluck com- 
municated an intensity of passion which, 
though it would have scandalised the courtiers 
of the Grand Monarque, to whom the voice of 
nature was an unknown language, was welcome 
enough to those of Louis XVl. He enriched 
his scenic effects with an orchestral background 
with which the most ambitious attempts of 
Rameau would bear no comparison whatever. 
In place of Lully’s formal fugue, and Rameau’s 
scarcely less inelastic orchestral prelude, he 
introduced an overture, intended — in his own 
words — * to prepare the audience for the action 
of the piece, and serve as a kind of argument 
to it.* 

The new opera was received with acclama- 
tion, and the only mistake the Parisian critics 
made lay in supposing that the principles of its 
construction were new. They were not new — 


and it is well that we should state this fact 
clearly, because we shall have occasion to 
refer to it again. The abstract ideal which in 
the year 1600 found its highest attainable 
expression in Peri’s ‘ Euridice ’ was not merely 
analogous to, but absolutely identical with, 
that which, in 1774, Gluck clothed in the out- 
ward form of ‘ Iphigenie en Aulide.* 

Gluck’s personal triumph was complete, and 
his success was accepted as one for French 
opera itself as well. A reaction, however, 
soon set in. Picciiini had been invited to 
Paris in 1776, and with the assistance of 
Marmontel as his librettist, produced ‘ Roland,* 
an opera in the Italian style, which excited 
general admiration. This, however, was not 
enough to satisfy the party spirit of a large 
body of malcontents, who, on the arrival of the 
Italian composer, divided the art- world of Paris 
into two rival factions — the Gluclciste and the 
Piccinniste — which fought with a bitterness of 
prejudice infinitely greater than that displayed 
by the followers of Handel and Bononcini in 
London. Meanwhile the opera director con- 
ceived the idea of inviting Piccinni and Gluck 
to write operas on the same subject, ‘ Iphig^mie 
en Tauridc.’ The text supplied to Piccinni 
was so poor that it had to be rewritten ; con- 
sequently Gluck’s version was ready first, and 
it was produced with immense success in 1779, 
The comparative failure of Piccinni’s work two 
years later did not put an end to the pretensions 
of his party, and the feud was continued with 
undiminished violence on either side, until long 
after Gluck had retired into private life at 
Vienna. Although French composers, with 
the exception of Mehul, made no immediate 
attempt to carry out the principles laid down 
by Gluck as indispensable to the perfection of 
dramatic music, they were, after their early 
rejection at Vienna, unhesitatingly adopted in 
Germany, and have ever since formed one of 
the strongest characteristics of German opera. 
On the other hand, Piccinni’s development of 
the finale enriched the Italian school with a 
means of effect of which it was not slow to avail 
itself, and which its composers did not cease 
to cherish with well-directed care. Of the 
work wrought by one of the greatest of these 
we shall now proceed to speak. 

From Cimarosa to Mozart. — We have al- 
ready explained that, after formal recognition 
of the Opera Buffa as a legitimate branch of art, 
it was cultivated with no less assiduity than 
serious opera, and that the greatest writers 
attained equal excellence in both styles. Of 
none can this be more truly said than of Cima- 
rosa, to whose fertility of invention Italian 
opera is indebted for the nearest approach to 
perfection it had as yet been permitted to 
achieve at the hands of a native composer. 
The raciness which forms so conspicuous a 
feature in ‘ H matrimouio segreto * is not more 
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remarkable than the pathos in ‘ Gli Orazij e 
Curiazij In neither style do we find a trace of 
the stiffness which no previous composer was 
able entirely to shake off. Cimarosa’s forms, 
too, were moulded with equal care in move- 
ments of all descriptions. It is, however, in 
his treatment of the Pezzo concertato that he 
differs most essentially from all his predecessors. 
Taking full advantage of the improvements 
introduced by Piccinni, ho bestowed upon them 
an amount of attention which proved the high 
value he set upon them as elements of general 
effect and as a powerful means of carrying on 
the action of the piece, instead of interrupting 
it, as they had too frequently done in the works 
of earlier writers. 

What Haydn could have done for this period 
had he devoted his serious attention to dramatic 
music, at any of the larger theatres, is of course 
mere matter of conjecture ; though it seems 
impossible to believe that he would have rested 
satisfied with the prevailing Italian model. 
His ‘ Orfeo ed Euridice,’ written for the King’s 
Theatre in the Hayrnarkct in 1791, but not 
then performed, in consequence of a change in 
the management, is remarkable rather for its 
supremo refinement than for dramatic power, 
a qualification which it would have been un- 
reasonable to expect from a composer whose 
former operas had been written expressly for 
Prince Esterhazy’s private theatre, and, though 
well adapted for performances on a small scale 
(several were written for the marionette theatre), 
were not, as he himself confessed, calculated to 
produce a good effect elsewhere. The scores of 
many of these were destroyed when the little 
theatre was burned down in 1779 ; but the 
original autograph of ‘ Armida,’ first performed 
in 1783, is happily preserved in the R.C.M. 
(Ijondon). ‘ Orfeo ed Euridice ’ was printed at 
Ijcipzig in 1800 ; and a beautiful air from it, ‘ H 
pensier sta iiegli oggetti,’ will be found in the 
collection called ‘Gemmc d’ an tichitiSi’( Ashdown 
& Parry), and will give a fair idea of the general 
style of the work. Zingarelli, Salieri and their 
Italian contemporaries, though undoubtedly 
possessing talents of a very high order, were 
so far inferior to Cimarosa, in all his greatest 
qualities, that he will always remain the typical 
writer of the age ; and to his works alone can 
we look for the link which connects it with the 
next period, the most glorious one the lyric 
drama has ever known, since it witnessed the 
elevation both of the Italian and German 
schools to what, in its own way, wo must needs 
regard as absolute perfection. 

Though Mozart was born only seven years 
later than Cimarosa, and died many years 
before him, the phase of art he represents is 
infinitely more advanced than that we have 
just described. His sympathies, like Handel’s, 
were entirely with the Italian school, while his 
natural feeling for form and his fine technique 


enabled him to enlarge a thousandfold upon the 
ideas of Piccinni and Cimarosa, and produce 
symmetrical movements the complications of 
which had never entered into their minds as 
possible. Thus the sestets ‘ Sola, sola ’ and 
‘ Riconosci in questo amplosso ’ surpass in ful- 
ness of design the grandest denoHmenta to be 
found in any other operas of the period ; while 
the two concerted finales in ‘ Le nozze di 
Figaro * contain respectively nine and seven, 
and those in ‘ Don Giovanni ’ no less than 
eleven distinct movements, are all written with 
the most masterly skill, and linked together in 
such natural sequence that each appears as a 
component part of a single comprehensive idea, 
as homogeneous as that of a symphony or a 
concerto. Again, Mozart’s command of the 
orchestra, as a medium of dramatic effect, 
stands unrivalled. He was accused by some of 
his contemporaries of overloading the voice 
with unmeaning accompaniments ; but the 
charge was made in ignorance of the principle 
upon which he worked. Gr^try, when asked 
by Napoleon to define the difference between 
the styles of Mozart and Cimarosa, replied, 

‘ Sire, Cimarosa places his statue on the stage, 
and its pedestal in the orchestra : Mozart places 
the statue in the orchestra, and the pedestal on 
the stage.’ The metjiphor, though pretty 
enough, conveyed a palpable untruth. Neither 
Mozart nor Cimarosa reversed the relative 
positions of the statue and the pedestal ; but 
Cimarosa used the latter simply as a means of 
support, whereas Mozart adorned it with the 
most exquisite and appropriate bassiriUevu 
His accompaniments are always made to in- 
tensify the expression of the voice, and to aid 
it in explaining its meaning ; and he attains 
this end by a mode of treatment as varied as 
it is original. Though his system of instru- 
mentation has served as the basis of every 
other method, without exception, used by later 
composers, his own combinations are marked 
by a freshness which never fails to make 
known their true authorship at the very first 
hearing. 

The German ‘ Sinqspiel.’ — ^Wo must now 
return to Germany. For long there had been 
in existence a light form of musical enter- 
tainment known as the Sinospiel (q.v,) and 
similar to the Intermezzo and Opera Buffa 
except for the fact that the action was carried 
on by means of spoken dialogue. It received a 
great stimulus at Leipzig in 1764 at the hands 
of J. Adam Hiller. J. F. Reichardt brought 
forward the ‘ Liederspiel ’ — an imitation of the 
French ‘ Vaudeville ’ — while a third form of 
musical drama was introduced at Gotha in 1774 
by George Benda, who, in his * Ariadne auf 
Naxos ’ and ‘ Medea,’ assisted the effect of a 
spoken dialogue by means of a highly coloured 
orchestral accompaniment, carried on uninter- 
ruptedly throughout the piece after the manner 
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of what is now called a Melodrama 
Mozart heard some of Benda’s productions at 
Mannheim in 1778, and, though he never 
adopted the method in any of his greater works, 
was delighted with its effect. Commissioned to 
write a work for the National opera, founded at 
Vienna in 1778 by the Emperor Joseph, he 
threw his best energies into the task, and pro- 
duced in 1782 a masterpiece — ‘ Die Entfuhrung 
aus dem Serail ’ — which at once elevated the 
Singspiel to the level he had already won for the 
Italian opera, and secured it a recognised status 
as the embodiment of a conception peculiar to 
and truly w'orthy of the great Teutonic school. 
It was followed in 1786 by ‘ Dor Schauspiel- 
direktor,’ and in 1791 by ‘ Die Zauberflote,* 
which was described as * Singspiel * on the 
pianoforte score. 

‘ Fid ELIO.’ — But the history of the next period 
will teach us that the peculiar phase of German 
art over which Mozart asserted such absolute 
supremacy was not the only one in which it was 
capable of manifesting itself, and that in point 
of fact the inconsistent form in which singing 
and speaking alternated could be used impres- 
sively for subjects of a serious kind, a matter 
this of considerable importance. Over Beet- 
hoven’s early youth the stage seems to have 
exercised none of that fascination which so 
frequently monopolivses the young composer’s 
interest, and when, in the full maturity of his 
genius, he turned his attention to it, he does not 
appear to have been attracted, like Mozart, by 
the force of uncontrollable instinct, but rather 
to have arrived at perfection by the assistance 
of earnest thought and unremitting study. He 
wrote an opera simply because the manager of 
the Theater-an-der-Wicn found it worth while 
to offer him an engagement for that purpose ; 
but having undertaken the work, he threw his 
whole soul into it, laboured at it, as his sketch- 
books prove, incessantly, and identified himself 
so completely with its progress that he seems as 
much at home in it as he had ever previously 
been in a sonata or a symphony. The subject 
selected was Bouilly’s ‘ Leonore, ou I’amour 
conjugale.’ A German translation was made 
by Sonnleithnor ; and that Beethoven was 
satisfied with it, and was conscious of no incon- 
sistency in the dialogue being spoken, must bo 
inferred from the careful solicitude with which 
he strove, not only to give due effect to the 
various situations of the drama, but to bring 
out the sense of the text, even to its lightest 
word. 

Great, however, as the music is in depth of 
feeling and dramatic expression, it did nothing 
towards solving the problem of maintaining 
musical interest from the rise of the curtain 
to its fall. The glowing intensity of musical 
expression was by its very force beginning to 
make more apparent the gulf between the 
formal aria and the recitativo aecco and atromer^ 


tato BO far as the latter was developed, or the 
dialogue, which was spoken. Still ‘Fidelio,’ 
with its fine qualities of formal construction and 
musical beauty, stands alone, and has neces- 
sarily become immortal ; while the works of 
Paer, Sussmayer and other composers who 
enjoyed a high degree of popularity in the 
earlier years of the 19th century, have been 
long since almost forgotten. The only other 
productions of the period that can for a moment 
bo placed in competition with it are the later 
operas of Cherubini, who, after writing for 
many years in the light Neapohtan stylo, struck 
out, in ‘ Lodoiska * ( 1791 ), in a manner of his own 
strikingly original, and based, like Beethoven’s, 
upon the principles laid down by Gluck, and 
presenting the curious anomaly of a German 
method cultivated by an Italian for the 
amusement of a Parisian audience. Beethoven 
is known to have spoken of Cherubini as ‘ the 
greatest of all living writers for the stage,’ and 
to have admired ‘Les Deux Journ^es’ and 
* Faniska * exceedingly ; and it is worthy of 
remark that a strong analogy is observable be^ 
tween the libretti of ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Faniska,’ ‘ Les 
Deux Journeos’ and ‘Lodoiska,* in each of 
which the leading incident is the rescue of an 
unjustly detained prisoner, through the devo- 
tion of a faithful friend whose life is risked, 
though not lost, in the labour of love necessary 
to effect the desired object. 

OriiRA-CoMiQTJE, 1800. — The French musi- 
cians at this time had been working chiefly in the 
slighter form of opera styled ()p6ra<comique.i 
After the retirement of Gluck, Piccinni still 
enjoyed a certain term of popularity; but when 
the excitement of faction had settled down into 
the calm of sounder judgment, the field was 
really open to any native composer with talent 
enough to secure a fair hearing. At this junc- 
ture, following on Monsigny, Gr6try and M6hul 
stepped forward to fill the gap. Both were 
men of more than ordinary talent, and the 
works of both became extremely popular, and 
held firm possession of the stage for many years. 
Gr6try’s style was light and pleasing, and 
exactly adapted to the taste of a Parisian 
audience. M6hul was an even more thorough 
musician, and aimed at higher things, striving 
conscientiously to carry out the principles of 
his instructor, Gluck, for whom he entertained 
the deepest reverence, and to whose counsels he 
was indebted for many of the qualities which 
tended to make his work deservedly famous. 
It was chiefly by the exertions of these two 
genial writers and their equally talented 
countryman and contemporary, Boieldieu, that 
the Opora-comique was raised to the position 
of being one of the most popular branches of 
French dramatic art. The true Op6ra-comique 

> The lighter form of the VaudevOU eo much more nearl v resemblei 
a play, with Incidental songe. than a regular opera, that we do not 
think it neceeaary to Include a notice of It in the present articles. 
(Bee VavDiTiujt.) 
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Sb esseaitially a French creation. Beginning 
with the aim of amusement through real wit, 
piquancy of plot, simplicity and clarity of the 
music, it gradually developed to a point where 
not only the spoken dialogue could be dispensed 
with, but humour too. It ultimately began to 
differ from ‘ Grand Opera ’ only in the nature of 
the subject, ‘ romantic ’ rather than ‘ heroic,* 
and in the music which, while it could be 
serious, was at any rate never solemn. 

Meanwhile the production of Spontini’s ‘ La 
Vestale ’ (1807) and ‘ Olympic ’ (1819), works 
oddly enough, like those of Gluck and Cheru- 
bini, from an alien composer, marked another 
stage in the progress of the French type of 
Grand Opera, a type which preserved the 
breadth of the classical style, gave the fullest 
opportunity for scenic display, and demanded 
subjects of an heroic or historical nature. The 
music was of course continuous, still, however, 
leaving unbridged the gulf between the recita- 
tive, secco or accompanied, and the lyrical 
moments, the arias, duets, scenas, etc. 

Wkber and the Romantic Opera. — The 
next development of German Opera is that 
known among musical historians as the Roman- 
tic 8(5hool — a form of art whi(5h, at the beginning 
of the 19th century, exercised a more decided 
influence upon the progress of dramatic music 
than any other recognised agent, and of which 
Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ is the outstanding 
example. Weber’s share in the development 
of opera lay in his faculty for musical char- 
acterisation 1 and ill imaginative orchestral 
colouring, while in his scenas he came near to 
evolving a successful system of continuous 
music. It should be remembered, however, in 
this connexion that German opera at this time 
was no more than elaborate ‘ Singspiel ’ ; in 
' Euryanthe * only did Weber dispense alto- 
gether with spoken dialogue. The success of 
‘ Der Freischiitz ’ was of great importance in 
Germany and ultimately elsewhere, since it 
popularised ‘ romantic ’ subjects, while Weber’s 
distinctly ‘ national ’ style of melody showed 
that ‘ classical ’ or formal beauty was not indis- 
pensable for the lyric stage. 

Spohr’s imaginative temperament and crea- 
tive powers enabled him to cultivate romantic 
opera with success ; while his unlimited com- 
mand over what were then considered intri- 
cacies of the chromatic and enharmonic genera 
lent a peculiarly luscious and novel colouring to 
his method of treatment. His ‘ Faust * has now 
been thrust aside to make room for another work 
of the same name. ‘ Der Berggeist,’ though less 
generally known, is, in some respects, a finer 
work. Mention should bo made of the once 
popular * Zemire und Azor * and ‘ Der Al- 
chymist * and ‘ Der Krouzfahrer * (1846). In 
‘ Jessonda,* produced in 1823, and regarded by 

I Th« lue of the IMtnuaiv throughout * Der Frelachhtz ' leenui 
Indeed to entitle Webci to the honour of Ite invention, notwlth* 
**-Tdlnf Um ■ugffestive notes sung by the statue in * Don Giovanni.' 


himself as his best opera, Spohr* made an 
attempt, like Weber, to abolish spoken dialogue 
in favour of accompanied recitative ; but found 
that popular feeling was too strong to listen to 
reason on a point concerning which it still held 
its ground, alike in Germany, Franco and 
England. In Italy alone had uninterrupted 
singing been always regarded as a sine qua non 
at the opera. 

Of the romantic operas of Heinrich Marsch- 
ner, ‘ Der Vampyr,’ ‘ Der Templcr und die 
Jiidin,’ ‘ Hans Heiling * and ‘ Adolph von 
Nassau * were among the best works of the 
kind of their day. Of the eleven operas written 
by Ernst Theodor Hofimann, and now pre- 
served in MS. at Berlin, one only, * Undine,’ 
enthusiastically praised by Weber, seems to 
have produced any very strong impression. 

English Operas. — Opera in England lan- 
guished after the death of Purcell, and even 
when something characteristic did arise there 
was no trace of any desire for, or appreciation 
of, the dramatic qualities which Purcell had 
imparted into his works. During the 18th 
century Italian opera, and Handel in particular, 
held the field until the remarkable success _ 

‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’ turned the attention of 
English composers to a form of entertainment 
which was cultivated with great assiduity for a 
number of years. (See Ballad Opera.) Arno 
did, however, try to write an opera on the 
Italian model with recitatives in place of spoken 
dialogue and with a classical text (Metastasio’s 
* Artasorse ’). Curiously enough, although the 
recitative was accepted in the oratorio, the 
critics condemned it in English opera, and there 
was no composer of sufficient power and origin- 
ality to follow Arne’s example and convince 
them of its possibility. It is not necessary to 
dwell long on this period, the work of men like 
the Linleys, Shield, Dibdin, Kelly, Storace and 
many others was no more than melodious; 
dramatic qualities are far to seek either in the 
music or the libretti.® 

Rossini and his Contemporaries. — Italian 
opera meanwhile was taking on a new lease of 
life with the coming of Rossini. He saw now 
the monotony of the recitativo secco couid be 
avoided by a string quartet accompaniment as 
in ‘ Elisabetta ’ or the addition of wind instru- 
ments in ‘ Otollo.’ Indeed, his instrumenta- 
tion showed real mastery and originality. 
Vocally, however, the operas for the most part 
ended in once again disturbing the balance be- 
tween the mere display of effective ornamenta- 
tion and musical and dramatic expression. 
While ‘ Barbiero di Siviglia ’ (1816) remains a 
masterpiece of the Opera Buffa school, the 
serious operas have lost their hold on the public 
chiefly through their lack of truth and depth of 

2 Se« thr«e articles on Spohr's operas, by F. Corder, In the 
JftM. T. for 1884, pp. 38R, 444 and 508. 

* For a searching analysis of the latter the reader may be referred 
to Ceoil Forsyth's Mutie and Ifatianalitm. 
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feeling and homogeneity. The chief of Rossini’s 
contemporaries and successors were Bellini and 
Donizetti. In the work of these men (and of 
the earlier operas of Verdi as well) the Italian 
style began to change in that the line of the 
melodies lost its former elegance and classic 
formalism, becoming more direct and * popular * 
in its appeal. In other respects the music 
shows no departure from the accepted models 
of the day, and in fact, during the greater part 
of the 19th century, Italian opera was structur- 
ally at a standstill. 

Returning to Paris whore, in 1829, Rossini’s 
‘ Guillaume Tell ’ had made a great impression 
by reason of its breadth of style, wealth of 
melody and full measure of scenic display, 
French grand opera was to be still further ex- 
ploited by yet another alien composer and 
Rossini’s fame to be eclipsed by that of Meyer- 
beer. Alive to what Weber had achieved in 
‘ Der Freischiitz * and fully aware of the claims 
of the singer — ^indeed Rossini’s example could 
not be ignored — Meyerbeer succeeded in ‘Robert 
le Diable,’ ‘ Les Huguenots,’ ‘ IjO Proph^te * 
and ‘ L’Africaine ’ in continuing and carrying 
further the broad design of the French type. 
As a musician, however, ho had not enough 
strength to avoid conventionality, and the lack 
of uniformity of style was bound to end in a 
reaction after the enormous successes which are 
said to have made the fortunes of the Paris 
Op6ra. His chief contemporary was Hal6vy, 
whose * La Juivo ’ kept the stage for many 
years. Berlioz’s operas contributed little or 
nothing to the development of the form. Auber 
continued the traditions of the opera-comique 
which in its still lighter form ‘ opera- bouffe * 
culminated in the work of Jules Offenbach. 
Meanwhile Gounod created a fresh point of 
view in grand opera with his ‘ Faust,’ perhaps 
the most successful opera ever written. Here 
is crystallised a vein of sentimental expression 
which was quite novel at the time and which 
succeeded in giving fresh life to the standardised 
set forms in which they appear. Structurally, 
‘ Faust ’ may not be of great importance, but 
it undoubtedly has exerted considerable in- 
fluence upon French music in spite of its greatest 
weakness, the want of a complete unity of 
style. Thomas’s ‘ Mignon ’ and the earlier 
works of Saint-Saens and Massenet belong to 
this particular school. 

Verdi was a far stronger personality than 
Donizetti and Bellini. There is a vigour and 
energy in all that he wrote coupled with a power 
of self-development which gradually led to 
remarkable results. He is to be credited also 
with an advance in the writing of musica 
caratteristica upon which latter-day tendencies 
BO greatly depend. He was to some extent in- 
fluenced by Meyerbeer, as in his ‘ Les Vepres 
Siciliennes * and again * Don Carlos,* while in 
addition to his own natural growth there is a 


breadth of treatment in * Aida,’ the culminating 
point of his earlier style, which is perhaps also 
to be in part attributed to a like influence. 

* Alda * is marked by the important part the 
orchestra plays and by the continuity of the 
musical structure tending towards the gradual 
elimination of the set aria. For a time it seemed 
that the Wagnerian movement, shortly to be 
mentioned, was going to discredit the works of 
composers trained in the old tradition. But it 
is now seen that this is by no means the case, 
and we remain face to face with the point 
d'appui from which this article started, the use 
of music to intensify the dramatic action. It 
is only the means whereby this intensification 
is effected that have gradually changed, and 
then only, if we go to the root of the matter, 
from simplicity to varying degrees of com- 
plexity. What has not changed is the power of 
song to enchain the hearer, and thus, in looking 
back upon w’hat has been so far recorded, there 
is no difficulty in understanding wdiy ‘ Figaro,’ 
‘ Orfeo,’ ‘ Dor Freischiitz,’ ‘ Rigolotto,’ ‘ Faust,* 
etc., can still hold their own alongside of works 
which stnicturally are of a vastly different ana 
more complex nature. And here, perhaps, is 
the place to emphasise the unvarying strength 
of the Italian school of opera in that, although 
it has often been extravagant, the instinct to 
rely on the voice for dramatic expression is 
unquestionably sound. 

Wagner. — The secret of Wagner’s success 
lay really in his development of a system of 
musical composition which enabled him to 
build up long scenes of narration and dialogue 
and in a far more interesting and compelling 
way than had been possible with reliance upon 
recitativo secco and recitativo stromentato in their 
stereotyped forms. These passages lead up to 
the moments of pure lyricism which correspond 
to the aria and the formal movement. The 
effect is analogous to that of a symphonic move- 
ment where the interest is both continuous and 
cumulative. Of far less importance, although 
they have perhaps seemed the most in the 
public eye, are the Leitmotiv and the instru- 
mentation. These and the polyphony are only 
the means, and the great beauty and power of 
all three tend to obscure what is really the im- 
portant fact that the aria, disguised maybe, 
still remains. The development of a simple 
ballad into the ‘ durch-componirt * type of song 
is akin to Wagner’s treatment of the ‘ lyrical 
moment.* (See, however, the article Wagner 
for fuller details of his aims and methods.) It 
is sufficient here to state that after the Weber- 
esque ‘ Flying Dutchman,* ‘ Tannhauser ’ and 
‘ Lohengrin,* in which there are already many 
suggestions of what was to come, he acquired 
the technique whereby a complete unity of 
style in the writing was possible from the be- 
ginning to end of each act and of each opera. 
No other composer has shown so complete a 
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jnastery variety of expression, and ‘ Tristan,’ 
* Parsifal,’ * Der Rinc; ’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger * 
have their own uniformity and musical char- 
acter, such as might only have been ex- 
pected from the pens of four different writers. 

Wagner’s influence was of course immense, 
and in a large degree due to his exceptional 
command over the orchestra. By the end of the 
19th century, however, this instrumental glam- 
our fell back into its proper place, while in point 
of fact the earlier diatribes against the dispro- 
portion between voice and orchestra were felt 
in some measure to be justified by many people. 
Moreover, the extreme length of the operas was 
generally recognised. For ordinary purposes 
the orchestration is out of proportion and the 
prolixity is such that the operas are generally 
‘ cut.’ It is unfortunate that we cannot always 
hear them under the ideal conditions of the 
‘ festival ’ as originally intended and with a 
sunken orchestra. 

End of the 19th Century 

O ERMA N Y . — W agncr’sinfiuencewasn atu rally 
strongest in Germany, and the immediate result 
was a quantity of music in which the more 
obvious characteristics of his style were freely 
imitated. Only one writer, however, really 
succeeded in probing deeper into the method 
and producing something personal, and that 
only in a single work. Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel 
und Gretel ’ is a singularly successful example 
of the Wagnerian polyphony and orchestral 
style, but tlie use of folk-tune and melody akin 
to it gives it a character and charm of its own. 
Strauss's operas are less Wagnerian in texture 
and in thematic combination ; he has followed 
up the disi)ro})ortion Ix'tween voice and orches- 
tra, but on the other hand has not neglected 
the ‘ lyrical moment ’ ; indeed in the latter re- 
spect there is something approaching to a 
keener appreciation of what the Italians have 
never forgotten, the paramount importance in 
stage works of the vocal line, than has been 
shown by many of his contemporaries. 

Italy. — To return to the Italian school, refer- 
ence must be made to Verdi’s friendship and 
collaboration with Boito, whose ‘ Mofistofele ’ 
(1806) contributed much towards the advance 
of Italian opera. There is indeed no eom- 
parison musically between the two, but Boito, 
who had a share of the reforming element in 
his mentality^, was able to exert some influence 
upon Verdi, as was shown in ‘ Otello ’ and 
‘ Falstaff ’ of which he wrote the librettos. 
Verdi remained really unaffected by Wagner 
except incidentally; he was too original a 
creator for one thing and, for another, his 
operatic style was too fixed for his technique to 
change materially. Indeed, except for the in- 
strumental skill and variety of his immediate 
successors and the frank adoption of the Leit^ 
motiv as a significant part of the musical struo- 
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ture, the Italian style has developed along lines 
which are not Wagnerian in the contrapuntal, 
polyphonic and symphonic sense. The aria in 
a more or less disguised form holds its place 
firmly in the operas of the later writers. 
Mascagni sprang into fame with his ‘Caval- 
leria rusticana ’ (1890) and Leoncavallo with 
‘ Pagliacci ’ (1892), both on the same lines of 
crude, direct melodrama. Puccini’s far greater 
musicianship enabled him to construct scenes 
of stronger and more musically sustained 
interest. He relied largely upon the reiteration 
of significant melodic phrases and generally, as 
in ‘ La Boheme ’ (1896), ‘ Tosca ’ (1900) and 
‘ Madama Butterfly * (1904), to name the three 
universally popular examjjles of his work, main^ 
tained a uniform and homogeneous style. He 
occasionally leaves the aria and the concerted 
finale quite clearly defined so that they can be 
removed as complete wholes from the context. 
Giordano in * Andrea Chenier ’ (1896), ‘ Fedora ’ 
(1898) and ‘ Siberia * (1904) has shown dramatic 
power and that feeling for theatrical effect 
which seem to be the special heritage of Italian 
musicians. Among other Italian composers 
who have won some success for a time are 
Franchetti, Alea, Tasca and Spinelli. Wolff- 
Ferrari’s representative work belongs chrono- 
logically to a later period than that covered by 
this review. 

France. — French composers were long in 
seriously responding to Wagner’s influence. 
After ‘ Faust ’ and ‘ Mignon ’ (A. Thomas), 
Bizet’s ‘ Carmen,’ 1875, was the most original 
and successful opera ; but here the form is that 
of opcra-comique with a certain amount of 
spoken dialogue, and while there are some 
examples of the use of the Leitmotiv the 
ordinary aria and concerted numbers form the 
basis of the musical structure. Ernest Reyer’s 
‘ Sigurd ’ (1884), how^ever, bore witness to the 
growing influence, and Massenet’s ‘ Esclar- 
monde ’ (1889) was the most serious attempt 
that had till then been made to graft the LeiU 
motiv system upon the stock of French opera. 
Since ‘ Esclarmonde * Massenet made few at- 
tempts to follow up his early excursions upon 
Wagnerian paths, and his later operas show a 
growing tendency to fall back upon the slighter 
form of opera-eomique, though he never alto- 
gether relinquished his tendency to trifle wdth 
leading motives. Alfred Bruncau in ‘ Le Reve * 
(1891) announced himself as a staunch adherent 
of the Wagnerian system, and his later works, 
‘L’Attaque du moulin ’ (1893), ‘ Messidor * 
(1897), ‘L’Ouragan* (1901) and ‘ L’Enfant 
Roi ’ (1905), though less uncompromising in 
style than * Le R5ve,* are no less saturated with 
Wagnerian ideals. Vincent d’Indy is another 
staunch Wagnerian, and his ‘ Fervaal * (1897) 
and ‘ L’fitranger ’ (1903) are among the most 
important works produced by French musicians 
in which Wagner’s system is fully accepted, 

2z 
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C6sar Franck’s two remarkable operas, * Hulda* 
and * Ghisele,* both produced after the com- 
poser’s death in 1890, are Wagnerian in their 
remarkable command of polyphony rather than 
in their adherence to the system of leading 
motives, and in the ‘ Louise ’ (1900) and ‘ Julien’ 
of Charpentier the Wagnerian methods are 
only employed in a modified manner. Debussy’s 
‘ Pell^as et M^lisande ’ (1902) stands rather in a 
category of its own. Debussy here sought for 
a closer union between voice, orchestra and 
action than he considered the symphonic style 
of Wagner made possible, which was in effect 
to say that Wagner did not go far enough, that 
often his symphonic methods delayed the action 
just as did the formal aria which it superseded. 
Debussy therefore, while making great use 
of the Leitmotiv and of the orchestra, would 
not allow the music as music to obtrude. It 
would seem that the extreme limit has been 
reached in this imaginative work of a freely 
moving musical commentary on the action, and 
to the fact that the opportunities are so few 
for dramatic expression through the means of 
pure singing, which, of necessity, brings wit h it 
some form of theoretical conflict with reality, 
must be assigned the reason why it cannot be 
the foundation of a new school or cannot appeal 
to the general opera public at large. 

England. — During the earlier part of the 
19th century English opera showed few changes. 
Sir Henry Bishop was an accomplishedmusician, 
but made no attempt to improve upon the 
form which, in his hands as in those of his 
predecessors, was still no more than a play 
diversified by songs, duets and choruses. Such 
works as ’ The Knight of Snowdoun ’ (1811), 
‘ The Miller and his Men ’ (1813) or ‘ Guy 
Mannering ’ (1816) could hardly have more 
than an ephemeral success. There was a grave 
lack of energy in the right direction at this 
epoch. Charles Horn, a composer with melodic 
gifts, could do no more than let the general 
character of the piece remain as he found it. 
Balfe, who won his first success with ‘ The Siege 
of Rochelle ’ in 1835, carried things a little 
further besides writing in 1 843 the most widely 
known opera in the English language, The 
Bohemian Girl.’ Balfe’s style is simple, but he 
had plenty of melody, and by a careful study 
of the op6ra-comique, he certainly raised the 
standard of the pieces he wrote, so far as their 
general structure was concerned. Similar work 
was done by Rooke, J. Barnett, Lavem, 
Wallace and E. F. Loder. Benedict and Mac- 
farren achieved a higher artistic level, though, 
with the exception of the former’s * Lily of 
Killamey,’ their operas have not survived. 
The frequent opportunities afforded for the 
production of operas during the century were 
increased by the formation of the Carl Rosa 
Company in 1875. It 's neither possible nor 
necessary here to give anything approaching 


a complete list of the various operatic ventures 
which were embarked on or of the works pro- 
duced down to the end of the century. It has 
been often said that the continual performance 
of alien opera in England has militated against 
the production of successful native work. There 
would perhaps be truth in this if production 
had been denied to the native writer. Such, 
however, has been far from the case. Failure 
to produce successful English opera can only 
be explained by the lack of sufficient musico- 
dramatic talent. Nevertheless the W'ork done 
by A. Goring Thomas, Mackenzie, Stanford 
and Ethel Smyth, who by 1901 was only known 
by her * Der Wald,’ showed an increasing com- 
mand over the technical requirements of opera 
and a closer approximation to the advancing 
tendencies of the day. Moreover, a style of ex- 
pression less definitely founded upon alien models 
has been gradually becoming apparent, without 
which a native school of either opera-writing 
or opera-performance is an impossibility. 

Slavonic Opera. — The history of opera in 
certain other countries must now be considered. 
Wherever a really national school of opera has 
been founded its rise may be dated from the 
time when the general feeling of society in each 
country succeeded in resisting the spell of a 
foreign influence. But it could only do this 
when something worthy was found to take its 
place. In the ISth century Italian opera ruled 
Europe with the sole exception of Franco, 
Germany was the first to emancipate herself, 
and her example was followed by other coun- 
tries, notably Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) and 
Russia. The former distinctly national school 
was founded by Smetana, who became chief 
conductor of the new National Theatre in 
Prague in 1866, in wdiich year his most famous 
optjra, ‘ Prodana ne vesta ’ (The Bartered Bride), 
was produced. The success of this and of other 
works naturally opened the way for his im- 
mediate successor and disciple Dvorak, whose 
first opera, ‘ Krai a Uhlir ’ (King and Collier), 
was produced at Prague in 1874. Karel Kovaro- 
vic, chief conductor of the National Opera, 
Prague, from 1900 till his death, produced his 
first opera in 1882. The work of these men 
has achieved popularity, although very few 
have been performed in other countries. 

In Russia national opera was practically 
founded by Glinka with his ‘ A Life for the 
Tsar* (1836) and ‘Russian and Lioudmilla’ 
(1842), and continued by Dargomijsky, who in 
‘ The Rouflsalka ’ (1856) and ‘ The Stone Guest ’ 
(performed posthumously 1872) sought to free 
the style from the Italian influence. Mous- 
sorgsky in ‘ Boris Godounov * (1874) and ‘ Kho- 
vanstchina * leaned more to the realistic side 
than did Borodin in ‘ Prince Igor * or Rimsky- 
Korsakov in his various operas, while Tchai- 
kovsky’s broad melodic gifts and hie greater 
susceptibility to Western ideals maPf his work 
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more national in a personal than a general 
sense. But these composers drew largely upon 
the musical idiom of their folk-music and upon 
Russian literature, especially the poems of 
Poushkin, for their subjects. For fuller details 
in all cases the reader may be referred to the 
separate articles on the various composers 
named. 

The above article is a revision of that by 
w. s. R., incorporating material by e. a. s. and 
with additions by n. o. g. 

OPERA BOUFFE, a French comic opera, 
of exceedingly light character, and constructed 
on too trivial a scale to entitle it to rank as an 
opcra-comiquc. (See Ballad Opera ; Comio 
Opera; Intermezzo; Opera; Singspiel.) 

w. s. R. 

OPERA BUFFA, an Italian opera, of light 
and playlul character, in which the dialogue is 
t arried on in recitaiivo secco, interposed be- 
tween the airs, duets and choruses, which form 
the chief attraction of the piece. The subject 
of the Opera Buffa is always more or less 
comic, and not unfrequently extravagantly so. 
h'ine examples are : Cimarosa’s * II matri- 
rnonio segreto,’ Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan tutte,* 
and Rossini’s ‘ II barbiere di Siviglia.* (See 
Ballad Opera ; Comic Opera ; Intermezzo ; 
Opera ; Singspiel.) w. s. r. 

OPERA-COMIQUE, a designation applied 
to a form of French opera originally akin to 
Opera Buffa except that the dialogue was 
always spoken. (See Ballad Opera; Comio 
Opera ; Intermezzo ; Opera ; Singspiel.) 

w. s. R. 

OPERA-COMIQUE, see Paris, Vol. IV. 
p. 46. 

OPERETTA, a little opera, generally of a 
buffo character, too short to furnish an even- 
ing’s amusement, but useful as an afterpiece or 
Intermezzo. We can scarcely pviiiit out more 
(tharming examples of the stylo than Mozart’s 
‘ Schausj)ieldirektor ’ and Rossini’s ‘ L’ inganno 
felice.’ Both these little masterpieces are in 
one act, and this condition is really an essential 
characteristic of the Operetta ; in England the 
term has been loosely applied to a work better 
described as Comic Opera (q,v,), which has no 
time limitation. 

In Italy the dialogue of the Operetta is always 
carried on in recital ivo secco. In England, Ger- 
many and France it is spoken. w. s. R. 

OPHICLEIDE (Eng. and Ger. ; Fr. basse 
d^harmonie), A barbarous name, compounded 
of the Greek words for snake and door-key, 
which was given to an improvement on the 
serpent and Russian bassoon, or bass-hom. 

The invention of this instrument is attributed 
by F6tis to Frichot, a French musician settled 
in London about the year 1790. He states, 
moreover, that Frichot published in London in 
the year 1800 a description and method of 
playing it, under the title of A CompkU Scale 


and Oammut of the Bass-horn^ a new instru 
ment, invented by M. Frichot, and manvfaC' 
tured by J. Afitor, It seems, however, that a 
musician of the church of St. Peter, at Lille, 
by name Regibo, had already, in 1780, made 
improvements on the serpent by adding several 
keys and modifying the bore, so that Regibo 
may in fact be considered as the inventor even 
of the so-called Russian bassoon, ‘ which re- 
turned from the north of Europe about thirty 
years later.* It seems agreed on all hands that 
the French were made acquainted with this in- 
strument by the bands of the allied sovereigns 
when the latter occupied Paris in 1815. In 
this year its discovery is claimed by Halary of 
Paris, who patented it in 1821, and whose 
successor is said to possess the original model, 
with seven keys and a scale of twenty-seven 
notes. Labbaye added new keys to it, and the 
number was raised to eleven or twelve. 

The ophicleide, like the serpent and bass-hom 
which it superseded, has become obsolete. The 
period of its rise and decline lies within the 
19th century, its decline corresponding in time 
with the improvement of the various bass brass 
valved instruments ; and as it may be regarded 
as the final development and latest survival 
of cup-blown instruments with side-holes (see 
Wind Instruments), a general view of the 
relationship between the ophicleide and its 
immediate predecessors may be conveniently 
given here. 

From the family of Cornett (zinke) came the 
serpent, an instrument of large calibre, de- 
scending to the 8-foot C, and originally having 
six or sometimes seven finger-holes, but no keys. 
The serpentine form was given to the instru- 
ment to bring the finger-holes within convenient 
reach, but the fundamental defect was that any 
holes that could be covered by the fingers were 
necessarily far too small to allow of free ventage 
and good intonation. The gradual addition of 
keys improved the instrument, but so long as 
the finger-holes remained no really good scale 
was possible. The ‘ bass - horn,’ or ‘ basson 
riisse,* was essentially a serpent changed in 
form, so as, by being doubled upon itself, to 
have some resemblance to the bassoon, but the 
weakness due to the size and position of the 
finger-holes remained ; beyond convenience in 
handling, the improvement upon the serpent 
was therefore not great. (See PLATE 
LXXIV. No. 8.) 

To Halary of Paris appears to be due the 
credit of dispensing with finger-holes, and of 
so disposing large side-holes covered with keys 
as to obtain a chromatic scale with facility, 
both in the pedal and upper octaves. The 
* bass-horn,* or ‘ basson russe,* thus became 
the ophicleide, an instrument an octave lower 
than the ‘key’ or ‘Kent bugle’ (and cf the 
same family), to which similar key- work had 
already been applied. (See Klafpenhorn. ) 
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C6sar Franck’s two remarkable operas, * Hulda* 
and ‘ Ghisele,* both produced after the com- 
poser’s death in 1890, are Wagnerian in their 
remarkable command of polyphony rather than 
in their adherence to the system of loading 
motives, and in the * Louise ’ ( 1900) and * Julien* 
of Charpentier the Wagnerian methods are 
only employed in a modified manner. Debussy’s 
‘ Pell^as et M61isande ’ (1902) stands rather in a 
category of its own. Debussy here sought for 
a closer union between voice, orchestra and 
action than he considered the symphonic style 
of Wagner made possible, which was in effect 
to say that Wagner did not go far enough, that 
often his symphonic methods delayed the action 
just as did the formal aria which it superseded. 
Debussy therefore, while making great use 
of the Leitmotiv and of the orchestra, would 
not allow the music as music to obtrude. It 
would seem that the extreme limit has been 
reached in this imaginative work of a freely 
moving musical commentary on the action, and 
to the fact that the opportunities are so few 
for dramatic expression through the means of 
pure singing, which, of necessity, brings with it 
some form of theoretical conflict with reality, 
must be assigned the reason why it cannot be 
the foundation of a new school or cannot appeal 
to the general opera public at large. 

England. — During the earlier part of the 
19th century English opera showed few changes. 
Sir Henry Bishop was an accomplished musician, 
but made no attempt to improve upon the 
form which, in his hands as in those of his 
predecessors, was still no more than a play 
diversified by songs, duets and choruses. Such 
works as ‘ The Knight of Snowdoun * (1811), 
* The Miller and his Men ’ (1813) or ‘ Guy 
Mannering * (1816) could hardly have more 
than an ephemeral success. There was a grave 
lack of energy in the right direction at this 
epoch. Charles Horn, a composer with melodic 
gifts, could do no more than let the general 
character of the piece remain as he found it. 
Balfe, who won his first success with ‘ The Siege 
of Rochelle ’ in 1835, carried things a little 
further besides writing in 1843 the most widely 
known opera in the English language, ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl.’ Balfe’s style is simple, but he 
had plenty of melody, and by a careful study 
of the op6ra-comique, he certainly raised the 
standard of the pieces he wrote, so far as their 
general structure was concerned. Similar work 
was done by Rooke, J. Barnett, Lavem, 
Wallace and E. F. Loder. Benedict and Mac- 
farren achieved a higher artistic level, though, 
with the exception of the former’s ‘ Lily of 
Killamey,’ their operas have not survived. 
The frequent opportunities afforded for the 
production of operas during the century were 
increased by the formation of the Carl Rosa 
Company in 1875. It 's neither possible nor 
necessary here to give anything approaching 


a complete list of the various operatic ventures 
which were embarked on or of the works pro- 
duced down to the end of the century. It has 
been often said that the continual performance 
of alien opera in England has militated against 
the production of successful native work. There 
would perhaps be truth in this if production 
had been denied to the native writer. Such, 
however, has been far from the case. Failure 
to produce successful English opera can only 
be explained by the lack of sufficient musico- 
dramatic talent. Nevertheless the work done 
by A. Goring Thomas, Mackenzie, Stanford 
and Ethel Smyth, who by 1901 was only known 
by her ‘ Der Wald,’ showed an increasing com- 
mand over the technical requirements of opera 
and a closer approximation to the advancing 
tendencies of the day. Moreover, a style of ex- 
pression less definitely founded upon alien models 
has been gradually becoming apparent, without 
which a native school of either opera-writing 
or opera-performance is an impossibility. 

Slavonic Opera. — The history of opera in 
certain other countries must now be considered. 
Wlierever a really national school of opera has 
been founded its rise may bo dated from the 
time when the general feeling of soeiety in eaeh 
country succeeded in resisting the spell of a 
foreign influence. But it could only do this 
when something worthy was found to take its 
place. In the 18th century Italian opera ruled 
Europe with the sole exception of France. 
Germany was the first to emancipate herself, 
and her example was followed by other coun- 
tries, notably Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) and 
Russia. The former distinctly national school 
was founded by Smetana, who became chief 
conductor of the new National Theatre in 
Prague in 1866, in which year his most famous 
opera, ‘Prodana nevesta ’ (The Bartered Bride), 
was produced. The success of this and of other 
works naturally opened the way for his im- 
mediate successor and disciple Dvorak, whose 
first opera, ‘ Krai a Uhlir ’ (King and Collier), 
was produced at Prague in 1 874. Karel Kovaro- 
vio, chief conductor of the National Opera, 
Prague, from 1900 till his death, produced his 
first opera in 1882. The work of these men 
has achieved popularity, although very few 
have been performed in other countries. 

In Russia national opera was practically 
founded by Glinka with his ‘ A Life for the 
Tsar* (1836) and ‘Russian and Lioudmilla’ 
(1842), and continued by Dargomijsky, who in 
* The Roussalka ’ (1856) and ‘ The Stone Guest ’ 
(performed posthumously 1872) sought to free 
the style from the Italian influence. Mous- 
sorgsky in ‘ Boris Godounov * (1874) and ‘ Kho- 
vanstchina * leaned more to the realistic side 
than did Borodin in * Prince Igor * or Rimsky- 
Korsakov in his various operas, while Tchai- 
kovsky’s broad melodic gifts and hi® greater 
I susceptibility to Western ideals made his work 
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more national in a personal than a general 
sense. But these composers drew largely upon 
the musical idiom of their folk-music and upon 
Russian literature, especially the poems of 
Poushkin, for their subjects. For fuller details 
in all cases the reader may be referred to the 
separate articles on the various composers 
named. 

The above article is a revision of that by 
w. s. R., incorporating material by b. a. s. and 
with additions by n. o. g. 

OPPiRA BOUFFE, a French comic opera, 
of exceedingly light character, and constructed 
on too trivial a scale to entitle it to rank as an 
opera-comique. (See Ballad Opera ; Comic 
Opera; Intermezzo; Opera; Singspiel.) 

w. s. R. 

OPERA BUFFA, an Italian opera, of light 
and playful character, in which the dialogue is 
carried on in recitativo secco, interposed be- 
tween the airs, duets and choruses, which form 
the chief attraction of the piece. The subject 
of the Opera Buffa is always more or less 
comic, and not unfrequently extravagantly so. 
Fine examples are : Cimarosa’s ‘ II matri- 
monio segreto,* Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ 
and Rossini’s ‘ II barbiore di Siviglia.’ (See 
Ballad Opera ; Comic Opera ; Intermezzo ; 
Opera ; Singspiel.) w. s. r. 

OPJ^IRA-COMIQUE, a designation applied 
to a form of French opera originally akin to 
Opera Buffa except that the dialogue was 
always spoken. (See Ballad Opera ; Comic 
Opera; Intermezzo; Opera; Singspiel.) 

OPfiRA-COMIQUE, see Paris, VoI. IV. 
p. 46. 

OPERETTA, a little opera, generally of a 
buffo character, too short to furnish an even- 
ing’s amusement, but useful as an afterpiece or 
Intermezzo. We can scarcely point out more 
charming examples of the style than Mozart’s 
‘ Schauspicldirektor ’ and Rossini’s ‘ L’ inganno 
felice.* Both these little masterpieces are in 
one act, and this condition is really an essential 
characteristic of the Operetta ; in England the 
term has been loosely applied to a work better 
described as Comic Opera (q.v.), which has no 
time limitation. 

In Italy the dialogue of the Operetta is always 
carried on in recitativo secco. In England, Ger- 
many and France it is spoken. w. s. R. 

OPHICLEIDE (Eng. and Ger. ; Fr. basse 
d^harmonie). A barbarous name, compounded 
of the Greek words for snake and door-key, 
which was given to an improvement on the 
serpent and Russian bassoon, or bass-hom. 

The invention of this instrument is attributed 
by F6tis to Frichot, a French musician settled 
in London about the year 1790. He states, 
moreover, that Frichot published in London in 
the year 1800 a description and method of 
playing it, under the title of A CompUie Scale 


and Oammut of the Bass-horn, a new instru 
ment, invented Frichot, and rmnufac- 

tured by J. Astor. It seems, however, that a 
musician of the church of St. Peter, at Lille, 
by name Regibo, had already, in 1780, made 
improvements on the serpent by adding several 
keys and modifying the bore, so that Regibo 
may in fact be considered as the inventor even 
of the so-called Russian bassoon, ‘which re- 
turned from the north of Europe about thirty 
years later.* It seems agreed on all hands that 
the French were made acquainted with this in- 
strument by the bands of the allied sovereigns 
when the latter occupied Paris in 1816. In 
this year its discovery is claimed by Halary of 
Paris, who patented it in 1821, and whose 
successor is said to possess the original model, 
with seven keys and a scale of twenty-seven 
notes. Labbaye added new keys to it, and the 
number was raised to eleven or twelve. 

The ophicleido, like the serpent and bass-hom 
which it superseded, has become obsolete. The 
period of its rise and decline lies within the 
19th century, its decline corresponding in time 
with the improvement of the various bass brass 
valved instruments ; and as it may be regarded 
as the final development and latest survival 
of cup-blown instruments with side-holes (see 
Wind Instruments), a general view of the 
relationship between the ophicleide and its 
immediate predecessors may be conveniently 
given here. 

From the family of Cornett (zinice) came the 
serpent, an instrument of large calibre, de- 
scending to the 8-foot C, and originally having 
six or sometimes seven finger-holes, but no keys. 
The serpentine form was given to the instm- 
ment to bring the finger-holes within convenient 
reach, but the fundamental defect was that any 
holes that could be covered by the fingers were 
necessarily far too small to allow of free ventage 
and good intonation. The gradual addition of 
keys improved the instrument, but so long as 
the finger-holes remained no really good scale 
was possible. The ‘bass -horn,’ or ‘basson 
russe,’ was essentially a serpent changed in 
form, so as, by being doubled upon itself, to 
have some resemblance to the bassoon, but the 
weakness due to the size and position of the 
finger-holes remained ; beyond convenience in 
handling, the improvement upon the serpent 
was therefore not great. (See PLATE 
LXXIV. No. 8.) 

To Halary of Paris appears to be due the 
credit of dispensing with finger-holes, and of 
so disposing large side-holes covered with keys 
as to obtain a chromatic scale with facility, 
both in the pedal and upper octaves. The 
‘ bass-horn,* or ‘ basson russe,* thus became 
the ophicleide, an instrument an octave lower 
than the ‘ key * or * Kent bugle * (and cf the 
same family), to which similar key -work had 
already been applied. (See Klappenhorn. ) 
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There is, however, this distinction between the 
two instruments, that whereas on the key- 
bugle the pedal octave c to c' is not used, and 
the key-work has therefore only to give the 
chromatic scale between c'and g\ on the ophi- 
cleide the pedal octave is used, and the key- 
work had to be schemed to give semitones 
from C to c. 

The instrument as finally established had 
eleven and in some cases twelve keys, and was 
blown with a large cup mouthpiece of metal 
or ivory, very similar to those of the bass- 
trombone and euphonium. Some of the early 
'jpecimens were made chiefly of wood, like their 
predecessors the serpents, and were termed 
serpentcleides, but latterly brass was almost 
universally used for the whole instrument. 

The ophicleide being practically a conical 
tube possesses the usual harmonic series of all 
brass instruments, and its open notes are these 
— ^C, c, gr, c', e', g\ 6 b '» c" ; but the last two 
were usually obtained as harmonics of lower 
notes produced from side-holes. The C speaks 
through a side-hole covered by an open-stand- 
ing key, and the bell of the instrument is pro- 
longed sufficiently to give B 13 , when this open- 
standing key is closed by the thumb of the left 
hand. The series as above given then becomes 
Bn, /S, 6 n, etc., and in like manner the 
different effective lengths of the tube, as deter- 
mined by the successive opening of the other 
ten keys, yield primes from Cfi to Ajt, each of 
which can give its series of harmonics by 
changes of lip-pressure. 

A compass is thus obtained of thirty -eight 
semitones, or a little over three octavos — from 
B^t? to c " — but the upper limit is indeterminate, 
as on nearly all wind instruments. It will be 
obvious that from the overlapping and coin- 
cidence of the various harmonic series many 
alternative methods of producing the same note 
with slight enharmonic changes are open to a 
good player. 

The tone of the ophicleide is, from its differ- 
ence of scale and of material, less tender and 
veiled than that of its predecessor the serpent, 
but on the other hand it has greater compass 
and equality than that rather primitive con- 
trivance. 

The ophicleides used in the orchestra were 
usually made in C, but in military bands they 
were used in Bb, with A 5 for the lowest note. 
Alto or tenor instruments in F or Eb were some- 
times made, and also contrabass ophicleides in 
F or Eb, an octavo lower than the tenors. One 
such was used at the Birmingham Festival of 
1834. 

The complete falling into desuetude of this 
instrument, notwithstanding its fairly good in- 
tonation and distinctive tone-quality, must be 
partly attributed to this very distinctiveness, 
a peculiar ‘ hollowness ’ which did not blend 
well with other instruments; and partly to 


the improvement in brass valve-instruments, 
with their much more simple and convenient 
fingering and richer tone-quality. 

The ophicleide was first used in the opera in 
the production of Spontini’s ‘ Olympic ’ in 1819. 
Ophicleide parts are now played on the tuba, 
although those in Berlioz’s ‘ Faust ’ have been 
allotted to two trombones. D. J. b. 

OPUS, Opus-numbek, Opera, Oeuvre. A 
method of numbering musical compositions 
in the order of their publication, using the 
Latin word opus (work), appears first, though 
rather spasmodically, in the 17th century ; it 
began to come into general use in the time of 
Mozart, but was not fully established until 
Beethoven’s time, the numbering not being 
carried out to all the published works of the 
former master. No rule is observed as regards 
the size of an opus ; for instance, Beethoven’s 
op. 1 consists of three pianoforte trios, while 
Schubert’s op. 1 is only the song ‘ Erlkdnig.’ 
The opus-number has nothing to do necessarily 
with the date of composition, but only with 
that of the publication ; thus some early works, 
both of Schubert and Mendelssohn, were pub- 
lished (posthumously) with very late opus- 
numbers. On the other hand, many composers 
make a practice of assigning opus-numbers tc 
their works on completion and quite irrespec- 
tive of publication. M. ; addn. c. 

ORACOLO, L’, opera in one act ; text 
adapted by Camillo ZanonifromC. B. Fcrnald’s 
play. The Cat and the Cherub ; music by Franco 
Leoni. Produced Co vent Garden, June 28, 
1906 ; New York, Metropolitan Opera House, 
Feb. 4, 1916. 

ORATORIO (Lat. oratorium ; Ital. dramma 
sacro per musica, oratorio ; Ger. Oratorium), 
A dramatic poem, usually of a sacred character, 
sung throughout by solo voices and chorus, to 
the accompaniment of a full orchestra, but — at 
least in modern times — without the assistance 
of scenery, drosses or action. 

I. Ancient Oratorio 

It is impossible to say when, where or by 
whom the first dramatic representation of a 
scene from Holy Writ was attempted. One of 
the oldest examples of which we have any 
certain record is the * Festum asinorum,’ cele- 
brated at Beauvais and Sens, in the 12th cen- 
tury, and long remembered in connexion with 
a famous carol called the ‘ Prose do I’ane.’ 
But it was not only in France that such re 
presentations found favour in the sight of 
the people. William FitzStephen mentions 0 
Monk of Canterbury who wrote many Miracle- 
Plays during the reign of King Henry II., and 
died in 1191 ; and we know, from other sources, 
that an English audience was always ready to 
greet entertainments of this description with a 
hearty welcome. The clergy also took them 
under their especial protection, and retained 
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their interest in them for so long a period, that, 
in 1378 the choristers of St. Paul’s performed 
them regularly, under careful ecclesiastical 
superintendence. In other countries they at- 
tained an equal degree of popularity, but at a 
iomewhat later date. In Italy, for instance, 
we hear of a ‘ Commedia spirituale * performed 
for the first time at Padua in 1243, and another 
at Friuli in 1298 ; while ‘ Geistliche Schau- 
spiele ’ first became common in Germany and 
Bohemia about the year 1322. 

The subjects of these primitive pieces were 
chosen for the purpose of illustrating certain 
incidents selected from the history of the Old 
and New Testaments, the hves of celebrated 
Saints, or the meaning of allegorical conceits, 
intended to enforce important lessons in Re- 
ligion and Morality. For instance, ‘ II Con- 
versione di S. Paolo ’ was sung in Rome in 1440, 
and ‘ Abram et Isaac suo figluolo ’ at Florence 
in 1449. Traces are also found of ‘ Abel e 
Caino ’ (1554), ‘ Sansone ’ (1554), ‘Abram et 
Sara’ (1556), ‘ II figluolo prodigo ’ (1565), an al- 
legorical piece, called ‘ La commedia spirituale 
deir anima,’ printed at Siena, without date 
‘and not to bo confounded with a very interest- 
ing work bearing a somewhat similar title, to be 
mentioned presently), and many different set- 
tings of the history of the Passion of our Lord. 
This last was always a very favourite subject ; 
and the music adapted to it, combining some of 
the more prominent characteristics of ecclesi- 
astical plain -song with the freedom of the 
secular chanson, was certainly not wanting in 
solemnity. Particular care was always taken 
with that part of the sacred narrative which 
described the grief of Our Lady at the cnici- 
fixion ; and wo find frequent instances of the 
‘ Lamentation ’ of Mary, or of S. Mary Magda- 
lene, or of The Three Marios. 

No great improvement seems to have been 
made in the stylo of these performances after 
the 14th century ; indeed, so many abuses crept 
into them that they were frequently prohibited 
by ecclesiastical authority. But the principle 
upon which they wore founded still remained 
untouched, and the general opinion seemed to 
be rather in favour of their reformation than 
their absolute discontinuance. S. Philip Neri, 
the founder of the congregation of Oratorians, 
thought very highly of them as a means of 
instruction, and warmly encouraged the culti- 
vation of sacred music of all kinds. On certain 
evenings in the week his sermons were preceded 
and followed either by a selection of popular 
hymns (see Latjdi Spirituali), or by the 
dramatic rendering of a scene from Scripture 
history, adapted to the comprehension of an 
audience consisting chiefly of Roman youths of 
the humbler classes, the discourses being de- 
livered between the acts of the drama. As these 
observances were first introduced in the Oratory 
of S. Philip’s newly built church of S. Maria in 


Vallicella, the performances themselves were 
commonly spoken of as Oratorios, and no long 
time elapsed before this term was accepted, not 
in Rome only, but throughout the whole of 
Europe, as the distinguishing title of the 
‘dramma sacro per musica.* 

S. Philip died in 1595, but the performances 
were not discontinued. While Peri and Caccini 
were fooling their way towards a new style of 
dramatic music in Florence, Emilio del Cava- 
lieri was endeavouring with equal earnestness 
to attain the same end in Rome. With this 
purpose in view he sot to music a sacred drama, 
written for him by Laura Guidiccioni, and 
entitled ‘ La rappresentazione dell’ anima e 
del corpo.’ The piece was an allegorical one, 
complicated in structure, and of considerable 
pretensions ; and the music was written through- 
out in the Mo rappresenUdivo of which Emilio 
del CavaHeri claimed to be the originator. By 
a singular coincidence, the year 1600 witnessed 
the first performance, in Rome, of Emilio’s 
‘ Rappresentazione * and, in Florence, of Peri’s 
‘ Euridice.’ The former was produced at the 
Oratory of S. Maria in Vallicella in the month 
of February, ten months before the appearance 
of ‘ Euridice * at Florence. Emilio del Cava- 
lieri was then no longer living, but he had loft 
such full directions, in his preface, as to the 
manner in which the work was to be performed, 
that no difficulty whatever lay in the way of 
bringing it out in exact accordance with his 
original intention, which included scenes, 
decsorations, action and even dancing on a 
regular stage {in palco). The principal char- 
acters were II Tempo (Time), La Vita (Life), 
11 Mondo (the World), 11 Piacore (Pleasure), 
L’ Intelletto (the Intellect), L’ Anima (the Soul), 
II Corpo (the Body), two youths who recited 
the Prologue, and the chorus. The orchestra 
consisted of one lira doppia, one clavicembalo, 
one chitarrone and two flauti, ‘ o vero due 
tibio air antica.’ No part is written for a violin * 
but a note states that a good effect may be pro- 
duced by playing one in unison with the soprano 
voices throughout. The orchestra was entirely 
hidden from view, but it was recommended that 
the various characters should carry musical 
instruments in their hands, and pretend to 
accompany their voices, and to play the nTor- 
ndli interposed between the melodies allotted 
to them. A madrigal, with full instrumental 
accompaniment, was to take the place of the 
overture. The curtain then rose, and the two 
youths delivered the Prologue ; after which a 
long solo ^ was sung by Time. The Body, when 
singing the words ‘ So che hormai alma mia,* 
was to throw away his golden collar and the 
feathers from his hat. The World and Life 
were to be very richly dressed, but when 
divested of their ornaments, to appear vorj 
poor and wretched, and ultimately dead bodies 

' 1 Quoted in Burney’s BUtory, iv. p. 91. 
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A great number of instruments were to join in 
the ritorndli. And, finally, it was directed that 
the performance might be finished either with 
or without a dance. * If without,* says the 
stage-direction, 

* the vocal and instrumental parts of the last chorus 
must be doubled. But should a dance be preferred, 
the verse beginning Chiostri aJtissimi e gleUati must 
be sung, accompanied by stately and reverent steps. 
To these will succeed other grave steps and figures of 
a solemn cliaracter. During the ritomeUi the four 
principal dancers will perfonn a ballet, embellished 
with capers (saltato con capriole) without singing. And 
thus, after each verse, the steps of the dance wUl 
always be varied, the four chief dancers sometimes 
using the Oagliarde, soinetimes the Canario, and some- 
times the Corrente, wliich will do well in the RitomeUi* 

The general character of the music will be 
readily understood from the following ex- 
amples ^ of portions of a solo and chorus : 


L'Intelletto. 



Ognl corfttaa 11 be • zm neseun vuol 



•tM in p« • ne ; quln-dl mil • 1« de • si • rl. 






The occasion which immediately led to the 
second period of the oratorio was the Canonisa- 

1 Boe also Oxf, aw. Mm. voL ill. pp. S7-40. 


tion of SS. Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier. 
In honour of this event Kapsberger set to music 
an Allegorical Drama, called * Apotheosis, sou 
consecratio SS. Ignatii et Franciaci Xaverii,’ 
which was several times performed at the 
Collegio Romano, with magnificent scenic 
decorations and full dramatic action, in the 
year 1622. The music of this piece, which is 
still extant, is miserably poor and so much in- 
ferior, both in originality and dramatic form, 
to the works of Monteverdi and other popular 
writers of the period, that it is impossible to 
believe it could have succeeded, had it not been 
for the splendour of the mise en scene with 
which it was accompanied. Another piece, on 
the same subject, entitled ‘ S. Ignatius Loyola,* 
was set to music in the same year by Vittorio 
Loreto. Neither the poetry nor the music of 
this has been preserved, but Erythraeus * 
assures us that, though the former was poor, the 
latter was of the highest order of excellence, 
and that the success of the performance was 
unprecedented. Vittorio Loreto also set to music 
* La pellegrina constante,’ in 1647, and * II 
sagrifizio d’ Abramo,’ in 1648. Besides these, 
mention is made of ‘ II Lamento di S. Maria 
Vergine,* by Michelagnolo Capellini, in 1627 ; 
‘ S. Alessio,* by Stefano Landi, in 1634 ; ‘ Er- 
minio sul Giordano,’ by Michel Angelo Rossi, 
in 1637 ; and numerous oratorios by other 
composers, of which, in most instances, the 
wor^ only have survived, none appearing to 
have boon held in any great amount of popular 
estimation. An exception must, however, be 
made in favour of the works of Domenico Maz- 
ZOOCHi (g'.v.), by far the greatest composer of 
this particular period, whose * Querimonia di 
S. Maria Maddelena ’ rivalled in popularity 
even the celebrated ‘ Lamento d’ Arianna * of 
Monteverdi. His oratorio, ‘ II martirio di SS. 
Abbundio ed Abbundanzio,* was produced in 
Rome in 1631 ; but his fame rests chiofiy upon 
the * Querimonia,* which when performed at 
S. Maria in Vallicella, by such singers as 
Vittorio Loreto, Buonaventura, or Marcan- 
tonio, drew tears from all who heard it. The 
following extract will be sufficient to show the 
touchingly pathetic character of this famous 
composition : 


8. Maria, Maddelena, 
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We now come to Giovanni Cariasimi. His 
first efforts were devoted to the perfection of 
the sacred cantata, of which he has left us a 
multitude of beautiful examples ; but he also 
wrote numerous oratorios, among which the 
best known are ‘ Jephte,* ‘ Ezechias,* ‘ Bal- 
tazar,* ‘ Abraham et Isaac,’ ‘ Jonas,* ‘ Judicium 
iSalomonis,’ ‘ L’Histoire de Job,’ ‘ La Plainte des 
damn6s,’ ‘ Le Mauvais Riche,’ and ‘ Le Juge- 
ment Dernier.’ These are all full of beauties, 
and, in ‘ Jephte especially, the composer has 
reached a depth of pathos which none but the 
greatest of singers can hope to interpret satis- 
factorily. The solo ‘Plorate collos,* assigned 
to Jephtha’s Daughter, is a model of tender ex- 
pression ; and the echo, sung by two sopranos 
at the end of each clause of the melody, adds an 
inexpressible charm to its melancholy effect- 

It was about this time that the spectacular 
representation began gradually to fall into dis- 
use, though the dramatic character of the poem 
was still retained, with certain modifications, 
chief among which wae the introduction of a 
personage called the ‘ Historicus,* to whom 
were assigned certain narrative passages inter- 
polated between the clauses of the dialogue for 
the purpose of carrying on the story intelligibly 
in the absence of scenic action. This idea was 
no doubt suggested by the liturgical manner of 
singing the Passion during Holy Week. (See 
Passion Music. ) Carissimi used this expedient 
freely, and his example soon led to its general 
adoption, both in Italy and Germany. 

Carissimi’s most illustrious disciple — ^the only 
one perhaps whose genius shone more brightly 
than his own — ^was Alessandro Scarlatti, a com- 
poser gifted with talents so versatile that it is 
impossible to say whether ho excelled most in 
the cantata, the oratorio or the opera. His 
sacred music, with which alone we are here 
concerned, was characterised by a breadth of 
style and dignity of manner which we cannot 
but regard as the natural consequence of his 
great contrapuntal skill. He gave to the aria 
a definite structure which it retained for more 
than a century — the well-balanced form, con- 
sisting of a first or principal strain, a second 
part, and a return to the original subject in the 
shape of the familiar ‘ Da Capo.’ This sym- 

1 Accessible In modern reprints, notably the octavo edition of 
Novello. 


metrical system soon came into general use in 
every school in Europe. Scarlatti used rhyth- 
mic melody of this kind for those highly im- 
passioned scenes which, in a spoken drama, 
would have been represented by the monologue, 
reserving accompanied recitative for those 
which involved more dramatic action combined 
with less depth of sentiment, and using rect- 
tativo aecco chiefly for the purpose of developing 
the course of the narrative. Thus carefully 
planned, his oratorios were full of interest, 
whether regarded from a musical or a dramatic 
point of view. The most successful among 
them were * I dolori di Maria sompre Vergine ’ 
(Rome, 1693), ‘ II sagrifizio d* Abramo,’ ‘ II 
martirio di Santa Teodosia,’ and ‘ La Con- 
cezzione della boata Vergine ’ ; but it is to be 
feared that many are lost, as very few of the 
composer’s innumerable works were printed. 
Dr. Burney found a very fine one in MS. in the 
Library of the Chiesa Nuova at Rome, with ‘an 
admirable overture, in a style totally different 
from that of Lully,’ and a song with trumpet 
obbligato. He does not mention the title of 
the work, but the following lovely melody 
seems intended to be sung by the Blessed Virgin 
before the finding of our Lord in the Temple ; 





The publication (1905) of E. J. Dent’s ex- 
haustive monograph on Alessandro Scarlatti 
enables us to have a much clearer idea of the 
composer than was formerly possible. His 
researches have not unearthed the music of the 
above-mentioned ‘I dolori di Maria aempre 
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Vergine ’ and ‘ II sagrifizio d’ Abramo,* which 
are ascribed to Alessandro Scarlatti by F6tis, 
Florimo and others ; possibly, however, the 
manuscripts may still be lying in one of the 
monastic libraries to which Dent was not able 
to procure access. Besides these two, three 
other oratorios are mentioned as having eluded 
his pursuit : but there remain eighteen ranging 
in date from a ‘ St. John Passion,* of about 
1680, and ‘ Agar ot Ismaole esiliati,* of 1683, to 
an unnamed oratorio of 1717 which Gevaert has 
entitled ‘ La Vergine addolorata.* Their sub- 
jects vary widely : two are Passion oratorios, 
two others works for performance at Christmas, 
one a Latin oratorio on the subject of David, 
and several hagiological — some of a modern 
character concerning S. Philip Nori or S. 
Casimir, King of Poland. Many, again, are 
based on librettos in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin, ‘ La Santissima Annuntiata,* ‘ La 
Santissima Vergine del Rosario,* and so on ; 
though the general style of the words varies 
but little throughout the whole group of ora- 
torios. The librettos, indeed, are in many 
respects very much akin to those of the operas ; 
and even the orchestration is sometimes very 
unecclesiastical, as in the above-mentioned 
Rosary oratorio, where ‘ Penitence * has an air 
accompanied by a toy-nightingale, played as 
the performer may please. As Dent remarks : 

* except that the operas are in three acts and the 
oratorios in two, the only diifcrence Is in the absence 
of professedly comic characters, and of the formal 
statement in whicli the author protests that the 
words FatOy Dio, Deiih, etc., are only Scherzi poetici 
and imply nothing contrary to the Catholic Faith.* 

Occasionally, however, as in the ‘ La Santissima 
Trinitk,* which is simply a string of theological 
disputations between various allegorical char- 
acters, Scarlatti comes very close to the original 
hortatory standpoint of the oratorio perform- 
ances of S. Philip Neri, on whose life one of the 
best of these works is based. They seem to 
vary much in quality ; some are tedious, not 
through any complexity (there is only one fugal 
chorus, in the early ‘ II martirio di Santa 
Teodosia,* in the whole group), but through 
absence of sincerity of touch, yet usually, when 
human interest is derivable from the words, Scar- 
latti is able to meet the demand. Dent quotes 
from the Assumption and Christmas oratorios 
some singularly delicate and fascinating music 
which gives rise to strong wishes that the com- 
plete works might be readily accessible : the air 
in which the hymns of the angels and shepherds 
in the stable at Bethlehem are depicted is par- 
ticularly interesting as showing a close likeness, 
which can hardly be altogether accidental, to 
the ‘ Pastoral Symphony * in Handel’s ‘ Messiah.’ 

Among the most popular of Scarlatti’s con- 
temporaries were D. Francesco Federici, who 
wrote two oratorios, ‘Santa Cristina* and 
‘ Santa Caterina de Siena,* for the Congregation 
of Oratorians, in 1676 ; Carolo Pallavicini, who 


dedicated ‘ II trionfo della castitk * to Cardinal 
Ottoboni, about the year 1689 ; Fr. Ant, 
Pistocchi, whose ‘ S. Maria Vergine addolorata,* 
produced in 1698, is full of pathetic beauty ; 
Giulio d* Alessandri, who wrote an interesting 
oratorio called ‘ Santa Francesca Romana,’ 
about 1690 ; and three very much greater 
writers — Caldara, Colonna and Stradella.^ 
Caldara composed — chiefly at Vienna — a large 
collection of delightful oratorios, most of which 
wore adapted to the poetry of Apostolo Zeno and 
Metastasio, The most successful of these were 
‘ Tobia,* ‘ Assalone,* ‘ Giuseppe,’ ‘ Davidde,’ 
‘ La Passione di Gosh Cristo,’ ‘ Daniole,’ ‘ San 
Pietro a Cosarea,’ ‘ Gesh prosentato al Tempio,’ 
‘ Gerusalemme convertita,’ and most especially 
‘ Sisera,* which, as Zeno himself confesses, owed 
its reputation entirely to the beauty of the 
music. Colonna’s stylo — especially that of his 
choruses — ^was broader and more dignified than 
Caldara’s, and he did much towards raising the 
oratorio to the noble level it attained in the 
18th century. But in point of natural genius 
there can be no doubt that Alessandro Stradella 
excelled all the best writers of this period. 

w. s. R. ; rev. with addns, by E. w. 

II. Modern Oratorio 

The point that these investigations have now 
reached is indeed the pivot of the whole history 
of oratorio. It had its artistic birth in Italy 
simultaneously with opera ; and it at once 
gravitated in the direction of the sister form, 
and the two streams flowed side by side, their 
w’^aters occasionally intermingling till at last 
they coalesced. Italian oratorio has indeed an 
exclusive history of its own ; it never spoke 
another language (though in its decay com- 
posers of other races handled it), and it never 
abandoned its intimate connexion with Italian 
opera. But the spirit that animated the groat 
16th-century religious liturgical music passed 
out of Italy with the birth of opera ; it mot in 
Germany the spirit of the Passion Music (g'.v.), 
and the offspring of the two is modem oratorio. 
All unconsciously, but without any break, 
Palestrina and Victoria passed on the pure 
flame to Byrd and Gibbons, and they to Schiitz. 
We may say that all oratorio is religious recrea- 
tion ; but, though the great men rose above the 
conception, Italian oratorio as a whole, from 
Cavalieri to Rossini, lays the stress on the 
recreation, while, though some of its exponents 
have fallen below their ideal, all other oratorio, 
from Schiitz to Elgar, lays the stress on the 
religion. Palestrina and Bach would cheerfully 
have persecuted each other as alien heretics, 
but they are spiritual brothers in their art ; 
Palestrina and Rossini were of the same blood 
and professed the same faith, but there is not the 
slightest real tie between them. It is true that 

» I-eo la Rometlmea proitped with the'^e ; but as practically tlui 
whole of hla life lalla within the Junlta of the 18th century, be ina:f 
perhapa be better considered separately. 
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what we may call modem oratorio was bom 
long before what we may call ancient oratorio 
had died ; and at times in the 18th century the 
path of the growing man came very near that of 
the dying child. But still the lino of demarca- 
tion is tliere, and it is the central fact in the 
history of oratorio. 

The actual personal link between the great 
Italians of the 16th century and Schiitz was 
Giovanni Gabrieli, who received Schutz at 
Venice as one of his pupils during the last three 
years of his life ( 1 609-12). Gabrieli was a very 
remarkable composer of ruggedly sincere aims, 
who attempted to fuse the religious earnestness 
of the older generation both of Italians and 
Netherlanders with the technical methods of 
the operatic revolution, and produced in the 
process some most interesting works, though as 
he wrote nothing that can be called an oratorio, 
ho remains outside the present investigation. 
Among his own countrymen he left no followers, 
but Schiitz imbibed a large measure of his spirit; 
and the six works that wo may call oratorios 
(‘ Historia von der Auforstehung Jesu Christi,* 

‘ Die sieben Worte Jesu Christi am Kreuz,’ and 
four Passions, one according to each Evangelist), 
which he produced at intervals after his return 
to Germany, are the real first-fruits of German 
music. The influence of the old mystery play 
is no doubt present, as it was present in the 
earliest Italian oratorio ; but the whole con- 
ception is, nevertheless, different. There is no 
thought of the stage, no attempt at anything 
like a tune or at anything * attractive ’ ; the 
solemnity of the subjects is obviously the only 
thing present to his mind, and his sole aim is to 
represent them faithfully. 

Evolution of the German Style. — 
Schutz was the last composer who was at all 
strongly influenced by the traditional musical 
formulae of the Roman Church ; and in Ger- 
many the influence of the plain-song quickly 
gave way before that of the Choral (^.v.), 
which was entirely an indigenous product, and 
was indeed being treated as the basis of com- 
paratively elaborate artistic work of the motet 
type even before the time of Schutz, though his 
own oratorios show no recognisable traces of 
anything of the kind. In 1672, the year of 
Schutz’s death, Johann Sebastian! produced at 
Konigsborg a Passion oratorio in which all 
trace of the plain -song had completely dis- 
appeared ; and from that time onwards German 
music knew it no more, apart from passing 
purely artistic references, as in the ‘ Credo ’ of 
Bach’s Mass in B minor. But though it is 
certain that the noble choral tunes were more 
and more used by composers — sometimes in 
fairly plain, sometimes in highly elaborate set- 
tings ^ — yet we are often in the earlier times loft 

1 It must be oonfessed that Baoh and all other adapters of 
chorales urere the reverse of purists. Luther and all his contem- 
poraries and followers wrote their melodies in a flexible rhythm 
that Is as Innocent of any sort of bar-fetters as plain-song Itself ; and 
a considerable torturing process was often necessary before they 


without exact evidence as to the frequency of 
their introduction as congregational elements 
into the Passion oratorio, in the manner exem- 
plified later on in Bach and Graun. Thus the 
two oratorios which are the greatest sacred 
works by a German composer between Schutz 
and Bach — Keiser’e settings of Brockes’s 
favourite poem Der fiir die Sunde der Welt 
gemartete und sterbende Jesus^ and Konig’s poem 
Der zum Tode verurtheilte und gekreuzigte Jesus^ 
are extant only m selections entitled respect- 
ively ‘ Auserlesene Soliloquiae * and ‘ Seelige 
Erlosungsgedanken,* which contain merely the 
contemplative numbers and the recitatives of 
the evangelist-narrator. Reiser, who was bom 
in 1673, the year after Schutz’s death, and was 
consequently twelve years the senior of Bach 
and Handel, stiU remains a mere name to most 
persons : Schutz and Buxtehude, the two 
greatest of the other great early Germans, have 
recently come to their own so far as publication 
is concerned, but Reiser still lacks due recogni- 
tion. The above-mentioned extracts from his 
two masterpieces were, however, published by 
the composer himself, and undoubtedly express 
a very noble and very mature art. Bach’s 
religious music is steeped through and through 
with the influence of these works, produced 
respectively in 1712 and 1715, just indeed at 
the time when ho was passing out of his early 
rather stiff stylo into the enjoyment of his full 
powers ; and though of course it would be out 
of the question to make any real comparison 
between the total output of the two men, yet 
nevertheless there are pages in these works of 
Reiser which are quite worthy of tho younger 
composer in some of his very finest moods. 
Indeed, it would need considerable search 
before we could find six bars more full of 
supremo pathos than these that open a ‘ Solilo- 
quium Mariao ’ in ‘ Der gekreuzigte Jesus ’ — 
sung, no doubt, ‘ mol to adagio ed espressivo ’ : 



could be fitted Ui tbe more modem conditions which were supposed 
to be indispensable. 
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vrhich are followed by a sort of * accompanied the same work the close of the ‘ Chor der nach- 
recitative ’ and an aria ‘ con affetto/ the whole folgenden Weiber und Verwandten des Herm 
forming a wonderful piece of the highest ex- Jesu * — ^an ‘ aria a tre voci * : 
pressiveness and beauty. Or again, take from 
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or the air of the ‘ Fromme Sohftcher,’ with its 
‘ violette all’ unisono, piano per tutta 1’ aria,* 
playing chiefly reiterated notes with lovely 
tranquil effect — or indeed very many other 
things. ‘ Der gekreuzigte Jesus * is on the 
whole considerably the finer of the two works ; 
but the earlier ‘ Der sterbende Jesus * contains 
also some very beautiful numbers, such as the 

Soliloquium ’ for the ‘ Tochior Zion * — * Die 
Rosencronen sonst der ranken Dornen Spitzen * 
— consisting of (a) a ‘ Cavata,’ cantabile, in A 
major, (6) a recitative beginning in C and end- 
ing in A major, (c) a ‘ Larghetta * in B minor, 

(d) a * Da capo,’ presumably the ‘ Cavata,’ 

(e) a recitative beginning in Fjf minor and 
ending in A major, (/) an aria, canto canta- 
bile, in D major, (gr) two concluding bars for 
the tenor - evangelist. Keiser shows several 
examples of this sort of extended solo scona 
(which really finds its closest parallel in certain 
works of Purcell) ; and though his oratorios 
are of course, in general scope and typo, much 
smaller than those of Bach, yet in maturely 
artistic expression of notably fine ideas the 
best work of the older man need not be ashamed 
of the comparison. One of his most modem 
touches is his great fondness for nuances, like 
* cantabile,’ ‘ con affetto,’ and so on ; in later 
years, it is true, Gorman religious music de- 
generated into a good deal of mere sentiment- 
ality, but there is as little of that in Reiser as 
in Schiitz or Bach. 

We have now four oratorios from the pen of 
John Sebastian Bach — three Passion oratorios 
and a Christmas oratorio ' : certainly a ‘ St. 
Mark Passion,’ and most probably yet another, 
have disappeared. Of the Passion oratorios, 
that ‘ according to St. Luke ’ was regarded by 
Mendelssohn as spurious, but it is now gener- 
ally accepted as a genuine but very early 
work ; it is of but slight importance, and 
demands little more than historical mention. 
Of the other two groat works the ‘ St. John 
Passion ’ is the earlier, dating from 1724, five 
years before the ‘ St. Matthew Passion,’ and 
is the more dramatic and the less reflective of 
the two ; in the ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ written 
in 1734, five years after the ‘ St. Matthew 
Passion,’ the dramatic element is practically 
non-existent, the pastoral music being the only 
portion which is not, so to speak, evangelically 
mystical in outlook. The title is Bach’s own, 
but the oratorio is really not a whole singly 
conceived work like each of the Passions, but 
a collection of six separate cantatas written 
for six separate holy- days, beginning with 
Christmas and ending with Epiphany. 

Telemann, who was Bach’s senior by four 
years, and survived both him and Handel, 
wrote forty-four Passions, and many ora- 
torios on other subjects, among which ‘ Der 

1 The ao-called Eaater and Asceniiion oratorio* are merely church 
oaatatas of the normal pattern. 


Tag des Gerichts * and * Die Tageszeiten ’ seem 
to have been the best known ; he was a highly 
skilled contrapuntist, and, according to an 
anecdote quoted by Schumann, boasted that 
‘ a proper composer should be able to set a 
placard to music,’ but his bland style lacks any 
sort of depth or solidity, and the shallowness 
of much of the subsequent ecclesiastical music 
in Germany — especially that designed for 
definitely liturgical use — ^is very largely trace- 
able to his widespread influence. Very many 
of his works were published, while Bach’s 
manuscripts were accumulating dust ; and, 
anyhow, they were so much more easy and 
generally intelligible to the average church- 
goer of the period. 

Handel and the 18th Century. — Handel’s 
early essays in ecclesiastical music are, how- 
ever, of different quality ; they lack indeed 
the maturity of technical handling that we see 
in the great English oratorios, but as regards 
at any rate two of them we may perhaps say 
that on the whole they show more strictly 
religious earnestness of purpose, and that 
while wo miss the spaciousness of the later 
works we miss also their careless convention- 
alities. In many ways both the ‘ St. John 
Passion* (1704) and the Passion set to the 
often-used poem of Brockos (1715) are dis- 
tinctly interesting works ; there are many 
numbers that are far closer to Reiser’s and 
Bach’s methods than anything else Handel ever 
wrote. He had indeed a singular genius for 
adaptation to his environment : to Gorman 
words he wrote purely German music, while 
the English oratorios are totally different, as 
indeed again is ‘ La Resurrezione,’ the oratorio 
written at Rome in 1708 and built on a purely 
Italian model. The Handelian English ora- 
torio is something sui generis ; it had no sort 
of precursor, and apart from some slight relics 
in the works of Beethoven and Spohr and some 
rather clearer ones in those of Mendelssohn, it 
has left no traces in the work of any great man. 
Rinship with the previous religious music of 
Handel’s own countrymen is practically in- 
discoverable ; it is far closer to the models of 
the Italians. Apart from ‘ Messiah,’ which 
occupies a unique position, the Handelian 
oratorio is an * entertainment,’ sometimes con- 
sisting, like ‘ Solomon * and ‘ Israel in Egypt,* 
chiefly of imposing choruses, sometimes, like 
* Joseph * and ‘ Jephtha,* of a judicious blend 
of Biblical history and decorous ‘ love-interest, 
sometimes again of vivid drama, like ‘ Saul * 
and ‘ Belshazzar ’ ; but compared with Schutz 
or Bach it is always ‘ of the earth, earthy.* 
The atmosphere of the theatres in which 
they were produced hangs round them all 
(some pages indeed, especially in ‘ Joseph * 
and * Susanna,* seem imperatively to de- 
mand gesture and movement) ; and yet they 
are sharply differentiated from the Italian 
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oratorios by the enormous stress which they 
lay on choral utterance, not by any means ex- 
clusively as representing the sentiments of 
actors in the story, but equally or oven more 
frequently as representing the reflections of 
the religiously minded listener. But still these 
reflections are always, so to speak, external; 
North German pietism found little echo in the 
breast of the Londoner, whether Christian 
or Jew,^ for whom Handel wrote. 

As we have seen, Handel’s Italian work 
merely echoed the older typo, and had no real 
influence on his English masterpieces. And, 
indeed, the whole subsequent history of Italian 
oratorio is that of the gradual extinction of the 
ancient type ; strictly speaking, it is not 
modem oratorio, but ancient oratorio in 
extremis. But still, though its last days were 
brightened by no music worthy to bo compared 
with Carissimi’s for really subtle artistic insight, 
there are yet works that show glimpses of fine 
music, and several names seem to demand 
mention, if only as historical landmarks. 

The traditions of the best features of the 
oratorios of musicians like Alessandro Scarlatti 
and Stradella lingered indeed for some con- 
siderable time. Lotti’s work in this direction 
shows much that is of high value, and Mar- 
cello’s curiously named ‘ oratorio a quattro 
voci * — ‘ II Pianto e il Riso delle quattro 
Stagioni dell’ anno per la Morte, Esaltazione, 
e Coronaziono di Maria sempre Verginc Assunta 
in Cielo ’ — contains some fine dignified music, 
and shows in the alto aria ‘ Maria, Madre 
d’ Amor ’ a singularly beautiful Siciliano, which 
is really equal to all but the very finest of 
Handel’s songs in that measure.^ Leo’s ‘ Santa 
Elena al Calvario ’ has also much of very 
considerable interest ; some of its choruses 
(particularly ‘ Di quanta pena e frutta ’) show 
fine strong solid workmanship, though on the 
whole it can perhaps hardly compare with other 
definitely liturgical sacred music from his pen, 
nor with certain sacred cantatas for solo voices. 
Pergolesi produced a Christmas oratorio, and 
also a aacred drama entitled ‘ La Conversione 
di S. Guglielmo,’ into which comic intermezzi 
— after the very curious fashion of those days 
(1731) — ^were introduced ; and this marks 
the beginning of the decline. Too much has 
indeed been made of the mere fact that re- 
ligious subjects were frequently given stage 
presentation — ^from the earliest mystery play 
down to * Parsifal,’ such things have been done 
in the spirit of the very purest reverence ; but 
the real cause of the decay was that there was 
not the least attempt at any elevation of style, 

1 * Judu Maceabseus * and * Alexander Baiun ’ were npedaWy 
written to please the Jews, who bad aided Handel in hin second 
bankruptcy in 1746. 

s The MB. of this work In the Biitiab Museum has the word 

Originale ' in laree letters at the bottom of the title-page— pre* 
jumably to show that It is not, like so many works of the period, 
a panticclo. The name of the author of the words has been carefully 
eraned. but the words ' della Compagnia di Qesh ’ can Just be traced. 
Is thin perhaps a sign of a performance of the work in some country 
from which the Jesuit order was excluded ! 


and that these lapses from the true path were 
not mere occasional accidents (as had happened 
before), but settled habits that were frankly 
avowed by the composers, and frankly wel- 
comed by their listeners. Porpora’b ‘Santa 
Eugenia,’ one of the early works of his Roman 
period, though not intended for stage presenta- 
tion, does its best to look like an opera, with 
its twenty changes of scene in the first act, and 
seventeen in the second ; and in spite of certain 
relics of sedateness and dignity (as in Eugenia’s 
really pathetic ‘ Tu lacero esangue con pena 
iiifinita ’), the work as a whole is thoroughly 
stilted. Men like Piccinni (whose ‘ Jonathan * 
is perhaps his best work) and Sacchini — who 
had both an inclination towards the serious in 
art — did, it is true, something to stem the 
current ; and Jommelli’s ‘ La Passiono di 
nostro Signore Giesu Cristo,’ which was highly 
successful, and had the honour of being re- 
printed in London, tried, with much address, 
to combine the ‘ elegance and taste ’ whidi the 
composer’s patrons demanded with a certain 
sort of solidity of technique. But Jommelli’s 
work, though one of the best of its ago in this 
field, is extremely dull on the whole ; and 
almost the only thing that is really noteworthy 
is the remarkable ending of the last chorus of 
the first part on the unresolved dominant har- 
mony to the words, ‘ pcnsaci, pensaci ’ — an 
emotional effect which anticiipates by nearly 
a century Schumann’s ‘ Im wunderschdiien 
Monat Mai.’ The ‘ Assalonne ’ of Cimarosa, 
whose main line (for which he had a real genius) 
was comedy opera, and the oratorios of Zin- 
garolU and Gugliolmi are full of bald triviality ; 
and Sarti, Salieri and Paer, who were, especi- 
ally the first named, men of decidedly more 
mark, still produced in this field nothing that 
possesses any sort of vitality. Not indeed that 
they did not attempt to do things on a some- 
what large scale ; in the extracts from Paer’s 
*11 trionfo della Chiesa,’ which are preserved 
in the Bi itish Museum, there is a very elaborate 
movement, * Dio pietoso, dio clemente,’ with 
a bass aria for an Angel combined with 
two separate choirs, one of female voices * coro 
d’ eco celeste da lontano,’ and the other an 
ordinary four-part choir of worshippers — the 
whole accompanied by a full soft orchestra, 
with clarinets and harp, but no trumpets and 
drums, and a great deal of wood-wind soli. 
But experiments of this kind, which were not 
uncommon, have hardly ever any real sign of 
vitality about them ; Italian oratorio was 
indeed dying, and it expired in its absolute 
fusion with opera in Rossini’s * Mose in Egitto,’ 
which was originally written for the stage (and 
was so performed, with two different librettos 
on the subjects of * Peter the Hermit ’ and 
‘ Zora ’ respectively, at London theatres in 1822 
and 1860), but was also, under the composer’s 
own direction, entitled ‘ oratorio,’ and very 
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frequently performed in the concert - room. 
This curious work marks the final extinction 
of any trace of the religious spirit, which still 
lingered very fitfully in Paer. With it Italian 
oratorio was practically silenced for seventy 
years ; a very few works were indeed produced 
by composers of Italian race but cosmopolitan 
careers, which chiefly saw the Ught outside 
their native country, and, anyhow, are of very 
slight importance. But at the close of the 
19th oenturj^ it was revived, under the direct 
guidance of the Vatican, by Lorenzo Perosi, 
whose works wore urged upon Europe for 
several years by the whole driving force of the 
Roman Church. His numerous oratorios — 

* The Resurrection of Lazarus ’ is as typical 
as any — while showing influences ranging from 
Palestrina to Wagner, remind us, in one way, 
more of Haydn’s works than of any others ; 
there is the similar attitude of the religiously 
minded child. 

While Italian religious music was waning 
more and more, German oratorio composers of 
the generation after J. S. Bach were torn by 
diverse forces ; on the one hand was the in- 
fluence of the Passion music, on the other that 
of Italian opera, the fasliionablo amusement 
of all persons of culture and taste. This 
struggle bet ween the national and the foreign 
strikes deeply across all the music of the 18th 
century in all countries north of the Alps ; in 
Germany wo see how Haydn and Mozart looked 
both ways, and it was indeed only the patriotic 
uprising at the fall of Napoleon that finally 
nationalised German music. Some wore led 
more one way than the other, but others tried 
to keep the balance fairly even ; Graun, for 
example, wrote both Gorman and Italian 
operas, and though his stylo owed far more to 
Italian influence than to any other, yet his 
‘ Dor Tod Jesu,’ by which alone his fame has 
survived, is in design a Passion oratorio on the 
strict North Gorman model. It starts at once, 
without any preamble, with the ‘ 0 Haupt voll 
Blut und Wundon ’ Choral tune with which 
Bach’s ‘ Matthaus - Passion ’ renders us so 
familiar ; several more are introduced in the 
course of the work, and later on the Choral 
with bass solo is obviously modelled on Bach’s 
structures. Graun was not in truth anything 
like a great genius, but the best things in * Der 
Tod Jesu ’ leave a very satisfactory impression 
behind them ; while the one oratorio of his 
famous contemporary Hasse that has survived 
complete, ‘ I pellogrini a) Sepolcro,’ ^ is (apart 
from its one and only chorus, which is a vast 
improvement on the rest of the work) merely 
the ordinary adequately effective dry machine- 
made music. And this kind of oratorio 
lingf^red on for some time ; Hasse was the great 
fashionable autocrat of his day, and pleasant 

1 The orlKinal perished, with many works of Haase, In the bom- 
bardment of Dresden In 1760 j what we have Is a German rerslon 
'fUhliriied by J. A. HlUer as * Die FUgrlmme auf Golgotha.’ 
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as some of his secular music is, his influence in 
the oratorio field weighed altogether on the 
wrong side. His traditions were carried on by 
men like Naumann, J. C. Bach, Winter, Weigl, 
Hiller, Dittersdorf, Himmel and many others 
till they died from sheer inanition about the 
second decade of the 19th century : and few 
works are more tedious than theirs, which 
(save in very rare instances) have neither soul 
enough to be sacred music nor backbone enough 
to be secular. Nor indeed have we even the 
relief that the sight of now librettos might 
afford, for the same poems were amiably 
handed over from one oratorio composer to 
another : Motastasio’s ‘ I pellegrini al Sepolcro* 
was, for example, set by Naumann as well as 
by Hasse, his ‘ Passione di Giosu Cristo * by 
Jommelli (as wo have just seen), Paisiollo, 
Salieri and Naumann, his ‘ Santa Elena al 
Calvario * by Loo, Hasse and Naumann, and 
so on ad infinitum. Some of the Italians, like 
Leo and Jommelli, were, as we have seen, above 
their school : Leo, indeed, was in some of his 
religious music a distinctly great man, but, 
apart from a very few exceptions, the decay of 
Italian oratorio, whether in its native land or 
elsewhere, leaves no regret behind it. 

But while Hasse and his friends and followers 
wore vainly trying to galvanise a dying art- 
form, one great composer, whose work has been, 
till of late years, far too much neglected, pro- 
duced throe oratorios which are of very high 
interest as well as of special historical import- 
ance ; indeed, Carl Philip Emanuel Bach’s 
‘ Passions-Cantato,’ ‘ Die Auferstehung und 
Himraelfahrt Jesu * and ‘ Die Israeliten in der 
Wiiste* all, but especially (though it is the 
earliest) the last named, well repay close study.* 
Like all his contemporaries, he felt the pressure 
of the conflict of styles, and indeed is the one 
great man who best exemplifies them. Often 
he shows extensive traces of his father’s in- 
fluence, most of all perhaps in his recitatives 
and recitative-like movements in each of the 
three works, whore he combines a large share 
of J. S. Bach’s dignity and pathetic expressive- 
ness with a power of dramatic word-painting 
that is his own great endowment. And, again, 
he abolishes altogether the customary overture, 
which even with Handel (though his workman- 
ship is far more solid than that of the ordinary 
writer of Italian oratorios) is a more or less 
perfunctory and, anyhow, entirely irrelevant 
production ; instead ho writes, in both the 
‘ Passions - Cantato ’ and ‘ Die Auferstehung 
und Himmelfahrt Jesu,’ very short movements 
(one to each part in the latter work) only a few 
bars long, but obviously aiming, and with con- 
siderable success, at the preparation of the right 
solemn mood. Often, again, he altogether 
turns his back on his father and looks out in a 

s See enpeclallv Thu Vitnnes* Pwiod (Oxford JffMory of MutU, 
▼ol. Iv.). by W. H. Uadow, fot an admirable account of 0. P. Be 
Bac>; 
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quite different direction ; he introduces a 
Choral, ‘ Was der alten Vfttor Schaar,* into * Die 
Israeliten in der Wiiste,* but the harmonisation 
is totally unlike J. S. Bach’s style, and in some 
of the choruses in the same work and in * Die 
Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt Jesu,* notably 
in the very long and elaborate finale of the 
latter, the whole handling of the voices and 
the brilliance of the orchestration remind us 
strongly of Haydn. The one great drawback, 
however, is that C. P. E. Bach, of all foremost 
composers, wa>s the most amateurish in 
technique ; his dramatic feeling sometimes 
outruns his sense of artistic proportion, and we 
never feel quite certain that his powers will not 
give out suddenly. 

Viennese Composers. — ^The two great giants 
of the period, who enriched so many fields of 
music side by side, took very diverse views of 
oratorio. Mozart’s work in this form is al- 
together negligible, and consists merely of two 
compositions. * La Betulia liberata,’ written 
to a libretto by Metastasio (also set by Jom- 
melli, Naumann and others), at the end of 1771 
or beginning of 1772, was the result of a com- 
mission given him at Padua when ho visited 
that city in the course of his Italian concert 
tour ; the oratorio is simply an ‘ opera seria ’ 
without action, and, though its composer 
had then (in his 16th year) written many 
wonderful things, is of but little interest ; one 
of its numbers contains the ancient * intona- 
tion ’ introduced at the words ‘ Te decet 
hymnus * in the first chorus of the ‘ Requiem * 
twenty years later. The only other oratorio, 

* Davidde penitente,* of considerably later date. 
Is nothing but a pasticcio from the splendid C 
minor Mass, arranged to Italian words, and 
combined with a couple of incongruous and not 
specially noteworthy arias of a fioiid character. 
Mozart also wrote, in the very early ‘ sacred 
singspiel,’ ‘ Die Schuldigkeit des ersten 
Gebotes,’ ^ an example of the kind of hybrid 
production which, as we have seen, was not 
uncommon at this time ; but this again is of 
no importance, and the composer’s genius for 
sacred music can only be seen in the ‘ Requiem’ 
and in the many splendid and far too little 
known liturgical works of smaller dimensions. 

Haydn, on the other hand, put much of his 
greatest music into his oratorios. His earliest, 

* II ritorno di Tobia * (the finest example of 
18th-century Italian oratorio that exists), 
written in 1774 for the Tonklinstler-Societ&t 
of Vienna, is laid out on a large scale, and, 
though it suffers by comparison with its 
composer’s later work, represents, at its 
date, his largest orchestral as well as Choral 
manner. In the year 1786 Haydn received 
a commission from the authorities of the 
cathedral at Cadiz to write 7 instrumental 

1 Only the first of the three parte Is by Mozart, the other two 
being respectively by Michael Havdn and Adlgasser, the court 
organist of Salzburg a personage otherwise unknown to fame. 


adagios for use during Lenten services as inter, 
ludes between sermons on each of the ‘ Seven 
Words on the Cross.* Originally composed for 
orchestra and afterwards arranged for string 
quartet, they were yet again published in ISOl 
with additions and modifications and arranged 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, with an 
explanatory preface ; and in this form, which 
Haydn obviously considered the best, the work 
may fairly be ranked as a short oratorio. Next * 
came the masterpiece known in England as the 
‘ Creation,* which was written in 1797-98 on a 
Ubretto which Haydn had acquired during his 
last English visit : it was the culminating 
success of its composer’s life. For his last great 
work Haydn had again recourse to England, the 
libretto of the ‘ Seasons ’ being an adaptation 
by van Swieten of Thomson’s poem of the same 
name. The title of ‘ oratorio ’ is Haydn’s own, 
but it is what would now be called merely a 
cantata on a large scale ; there is a little 
* religious application * in the words of a few 
numbers in two out of the four sections, but 
otherwise the subject is throughout purely 
secular. It is a case of the same mistaken 
nomenclature that is to be noticed with regard 
to several works of Handel ; but it is almost 
the last time that we find the word oratorio 
thus vaguely used, as, with the spread of public 
music unconnected with either church or stiige, 
other more adequate titles came into use, and 
the modern definite idea of oratorio as a non- 
liturgical work of religious character became 
firmly established. Haydn’s work forms a 
sort of bypath in the history of oratorio ; and 
we can see no reflection of it in sacred music till 
wo come to the ‘ Stabat Mater * and ‘ Biblische 
Lioder * of Dvorak,* who, though so much later 
in date, is the only other composer of such music 
who was similarly a Slav by blood and a Roman 
Catholic by faith, and also, like Haydn, steeped 
through and through in his national folk-tunes. 

Though not published till 1811, Beethoven’s 
‘ Christus am Olberge ’ * seems to have been 
written between the ‘ Creation * and the ‘ Sea- 
sons ’ ; but the world to which it introduces 
us is altogether different. Beethoven jokingly 
compared his own very successful ‘Prometheus* 
ballet music with Haydn’s masterpiece * ; and 
it is very possible that it was the extraordinary 
reception of the ‘ Creation ’ which suggested to 
Beethoven the composition of an oratorio. It 
is Beethoven’s only sacred work, apart from the 
two masses, though late in his life he seems to 
have contemplated a sort of sequel, to be en- 
titled ‘ Die Hdllenfahrt dos Erlbsers * ; many 

* The Maes In B flat, written in 1796, te the main zource of an un- 
authorised paatlcdo called the oratorio * Judah,* which wa^ r>opular 
In England In the dnvs when atrocities of this kind were cun\nion. 

» St. Ludmila,* PvofjUc'a only oratorio, is, as we shall see later, 
not altogether characteristic of his usual style. 

* Known in England firstly with a substituted libretto fnfter the 
barbarous fashion of older days) on the subject of * Kngedl. oi 
David In the Wilderness.’ and now aa * The Mount of Olives.’ 

B The pun on ' Die BchbPfung ' and ' Die Oesebopfe des l-*ro- 
metheus ^ is obvious ; but it has been sometimes unwarrantably 
supposed l^t the comparison was a piece of mere conceiusd tm* 
^eruneaon. 
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years subsequently Beethoven expressed to his 
friend Schindler his dissatisfaction with the 
work, and especially his regret that the part of 
Jesus had been treated in too operatic a style. 

Schubert’s essays in oratorio writing are two: 
‘ Miriams Siegesgesang * (1828), and ‘ Lazarus * 
(1820) — the latter, for some reason which is 
unknown, left unfinished. * Miriam’s Song of 
Victory ’ is a short work that might fitly be 
called an ‘ oratorietto,’ and is designed for 
soprano solo and chorus, with only a provisional 
pianoforte accompaniment, after the com- 
poser’s not infrequent fashion. ‘ Lazarus * is, 
however, merely a fragment of what was de- 
signed to be an oratorio on apparently a very 
large scale ; the libretto is laid out in three acts, 
but Schubert comes to an abrupt end in the 
middle of a number in the second of these three. 
The work is called a ‘ religious drama,’ and is 
indeed furnished with regular scenic directions ; 
but it seems in the highest degree unlikely that 
it can ever have been meant for stage perform- 
ance, and in all probability the acting indica- 
tions were (as in many concert-room works by 
various composers of both earlier and later date) 
merely designed to give vraiaemblance to the 
situations. 

German IfiTH-CENTURY Work. — ^Neither of 
Schubert’s oratorios was performed during his 
lifetime, and, as we have seen, one of them was 
a fragment and the other (as regards the accom- 
paniments) a mere temporary makeshift ; but 
far different is the case with Spohr’s works in 
this field. Excluding the early and altogether 
unimportant ‘ Das jiingste Gericht ’ — written 
for the ‘ Fete Napoleon ’ at Erfurt in 1812 — he 
wrote three oratorios, ‘ Die letzten Dinge * 
(* The last Judgment ’ — a confusing mistransla- 
tion; in 1826, ‘ Des Heilands letzte Stunden ’ 
(‘ Calvary ’) in 1835, and ‘ Der Fall Baby Ions ’ 
in 1842 ; on each of them he lavished all the 
resources of his art, and each met with enor- 
mous success, alike in Germany and in England. 
But with the rise of Mendelssohn worship his 
star gradually waned. About this time there 
were signs that Germany, like contemporary 
England, was passing through a period of 
oratorio worship for its own sake ; it hardly 
seems possible on any other supposition to 
account for the extraordinary popularity of the 
oratorios of Friedrich Schneider, who between 
1810 and 1838 turned out no fewer than 16, 
all of which were apparently welcomed with 
enthusiasm. Like Lindpaintner’s ‘ Abraham ’ 
and ‘ Der Jungling von Nain,’ Schneider’s * Das 
Weltgericht,* ‘ Die verlorene Paradies ’ and 
‘ Salomonis Tempelbau ’ belong to that great 
company of musical works which, successful as 
they may be at the time, have no root in them- 
selves and presently wither away. And a 
similar neglect has overtaken the * Mount Sinai * 
and * David ’ of Neukomm, a cosmopolitan 
wmposer who, after studying under Haydn, 


spent the rest of his life in Paris and London, 
with intervals in Russia and Brazil ; especially 
in England his works were held in very high 
esteem, and ‘ David * was specially written for 
the Birmingham Festival of 1834. 

Very different has been the fate of the ora- 
torios of Mendelssohn. ‘ St. Paul,’ ‘ Elijah * 
and the ‘ Hymn of Praise ’ (which is more fitly 
grouped with the oratorios than with anything 
else) long were, and in some quarters still are, 
household words, and the unfinished ‘ Christus * 
shows enough of the same characteristics to 
warrant the supposition that, had its composer 
lived to finish it, it would have equalled the 
popularity of the others. A comparison of his 
oratorios with those of Spohr is not without 
considerable interest. Both men enjoyed un- 
bounded popularity, and we in England wel- 
comed them whole-heartedly as twin kings of 
religious art. No doubt it has been fitting that 
Mendelssohn should have had the longer lease 
of life : his touch is much the firmer, and his 
command over varied resources much the 
greater. But yet sometimes, in an uncertain 
vague sort of way, Spohr seems to have had a 
glimpse of depths unknown to the serene con- 
servatism of the other ; his visions of ‘ far-off 
things ’ are dim, and are inextricably mixed 
up with much that is weak and altogether 
transient, while Mendelssohn’s religious musio 
gives the impression that he lived in untroubled 
unconsciousness of anything outside mid- 
19th-century Protestantism. And this would 
seem to be the real secret of his vitality 
in this country. Ho appealed directly and 
with absolute sincerity to a particular form of 
religious sentiment which, from early Victorian 
days, has lain deep in the heart of the average 
Englishman and Englishwoman ; he is the only 
great artist, in words or colour or music, who 
has ever touched this emotional spring, and 
he has had, and still has, his reward. 

In 1843, half-way between the productions of 
the ‘ Hymn of Praise ’ and ‘ Elijah,* Wagner’s 
‘ Biblical scena ’ ‘ Das Liebesmahl der Apostel * 
saw the light ; it is his solitary piece of sacred 
music, and, as being entirely non-liturgical in 
character, seems to find a place in this article. 
It is a comparatively brief work, written for a 
* Male-chorus festival * at Dresden, and con- 
sists of two sections of contrasting character ; 
the first part, comprising some two-thirds of 
the work, is entirely a cappeHa^ but the second 
part, into which it leads without break, has an 
independent and elaborate orchestral accom- 
paniment. The work as a whole is one of 
Wagner’s mildest, and would hardly require 
notice were it not the solitary contribution to 
the oratorio field of one of the greatest of 
composers. 

The contribution of his great German con 
temporary to the literature of non-liturgical 
religious music is, however, of a very different 
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character. Brahms’s * Deutsches Requiem ’ 
is not styled an oratorio, but it is far more that 
than it is anything else ; it has no sort of con- 
nexion with any ecclesiastical service, and its 
whole being is religious. Indeed, it represents 
the supreme religious emotions in the language 
of his own world, as Palestrina represents them 
in that of medievalism and Bach in that of the 
Reformation ; it is alike the permanent and 
the solitary artistic memorial of the highest 
aspirations of his generation. 

The later German composers have indeed 
ventured but little into this field ; Schumann 
never attempted anything that could even 
approximately be called an oratorio (in the 
sense in which the term is here used), and his 
reluctance seems to have spread to nearly all 
who can in any way bo called his followers. 
Individual works there have no doubt been, but 
their importance, whether artistic or historical, 
is very slight ; and on the whole the recent 
generations of German composers do not seem 
to have turned their att-ention much in the 
direction of religious music in the concert-room, 
though there is a largo output of works intended 
for liturgical use. Mention might perhaps — 
among the productions of the older men — 
be made of Raff’s ‘ Weltende,’ one of his 
last compositions ; but the oratorios of Bruch 
are deserving of rather more noti(5e. Well 
known as is much of his violin and violoncello 
music in this country, Bruch’s choral com- 
positions arc not at all generally familiar to 
English concert-goers ; among his religious 
works the oratorios ‘ Arminius ’ (op. 43) and 
‘ Moses ’ (op. 67) are the most important, the 
latter a ‘ Biblical oratorio ’ — so styled probably 
to differentiate it from the earlier work — 
designed on a very large scale. 

We may now perhaps briefly mention a few 
oratorios by composers not of Gorman blood, 
but largely influenced by Gorman methods. 
Gade, for example, though a pure Dane, is in all 
but his very earliest works a German composer ; 
and his short oratorio-cantata ‘ Zion ’ shows 
many traces of his intercourse with the Men- 
delssohn school. No really national Scan- 
dinavian composer seems to have produced any 
noteworthy work in the field of oratorio ; and 
Slavonic composers also have almost always 
turned their energies in other directions. 
Rubinstein, though musically he was really 
a quite denationalised Russian, nevertheless 
attempted no concert-oratorio, though his 
sacred opera ‘ The Tower of Babel ’ was once 
performed at a Crystal Palace concert under 
its composer’s direction, and proved to bo a 
somewhat unsatisfactory attempt at a realistic 
expression of its title ; and his later strictly 
national compatriots seem to have done nothing 
even of this hybrid nature. The two oratorios 
of Liszt deserve, however, a few words : 
' Christus ’ — a Latin oratorio containing com- 


plete settings of the ‘ Stabat mater dolorosa,* 
the ‘ Stabat mater speciosa,’ and much more^ 
seems to bo very little known in England, but 
‘ St. Elizabeth ’ was performed in London 
several times during the composer’s last visit 
to this country. The former is, as is natural, 
the more subjective and mystical of the two ; 
the latter is more dramatic and spectacular, 
and contains (like most modern oratorios on 
hagiological subjects) a certain amount of 
purely ‘ secular ’ music. 

Dvorak’s ‘ St. Ludmila ’ is also an oratorio on 
a hagiological theme, and, like ‘ St. Elizabeth,* 
includes in one and the same work hunting 
choruses and solemn cathedral ceremonials. It 
was written on commission for the Leeds 
Festival of 1886, but failed to meet with the 
succsess that had been won by his ‘ Stabat 
Mater ’ and ‘ The Spectre’s Bride ’ in the years 
immediately preceding. These works had 
aroused in England a widespread interest in the 
Bohemian e-omposer; and there can be little 
doubt that ‘ vSt. Ludmila ’ was written with 
rather special desire to meet the wishes of the 
friendly patrons who had been really the first 
adequately to recognise him. But the result 
was as unsatisfactory as usually happens when 
an artist trios to please others rather than 
himself ; and Dvorak’s solitary oratorio does 
very little to add to his fame. 

The Fkencii Schooi.s. — French oratorio, 
alw'ays a plant of uncertain growth, shows its 
earliest fruits in Mio music of Lully’s contem- 
porary, Charpentiesr, who brought back from 
his studies in Italy ideas aboiit oratorio- writing 
which took shape in many works — ‘ David et 
Jonathan,’ ‘ L’Enfant prodiguo,’ ' Le Sacrifice 
d’Abraham,’ etc. etc. The fine motets of 
Lalande and Campra, at the beginning of the 
18th century, are as exclusively intended to 
be portions of an ecclesiastical service as are 
the contemporary English anthems, to which 
in many ways some of them, especially by 
Lalande, bear a close resemblance ; and com- 
posers who desired to treat Biblical subjects 
outside the church resorted frankly to the 
stage. Rameau wrote an opera on the subject 
of Samson, and though it does not seem to have 
come to performance, the contemporary pro- 
duction of another on the subject of Jephtha 
by Mont6clair shows that there was no rooted 
censorial objection to Biblic.al drama with 
costume and scenery. Later on, another 
example is visible in Mehul’s ‘ Joseph ’ — the 
masterpiece of a remarkable composer far too 
neglected at the present time : also Meyerbeer, 
who for practical purposes may be counted as 
a Frenchman, made his first boyish essay in 
opera with a libretto on the same story as that 
used by Monteclair. There were, no doubt, 
concert-oratorios written now and then, chiefly 
more or less strongly influenced by Italian 
methods, though not to the extent (as with 
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contemporary Germans) of the abandonment 
of the native language. Gossec’s ‘ Saul ’ seems 
to have had considerable success, and Losueur 
produced a good many works of the kind — 
a Christmas oratorio, two Passion-oratorios, 
three Coronation-oratorios, ‘ Debora,* ‘ Rachel,* 
etc. etc. — of which his pupil Berlioz can speak 
with respect. Cherubini, however, though the 
Ust of sacred works produ(;ed by him in Paris 
is a long one, used exclusively liturgical words ; 
and it was reserved for the wayward pupil of 
those two pillars of the old regime to produce, 
in the year 1854, what is really the first French 
oratorio of lasting artistic importance that 
exists. 

The sub-title of Berlioz’s ‘ L’Enfance du 
Christ ’ is ‘ trilogio sacree ’ ; and as a matter 
of fact the work is a mosaic. The second 
section, ‘ La Fuite on l^gypte,’ was written 
several years before the others, and was pub- 
lished by itself as a ‘ mystero ’ : the oratorio 
as a whole is of singular beauty, and shows 
Berlioz in an almost unique light. Though 
designe'd for the concert-room, it looks at times 
towards the stage : and a similar twofold aspect 
Is visible in the (otherwise very different) most 
recent important French oratorios, d’ Indy’s 
* L<f?gende do St. Christophe ’ (1915) and 
Honegger’s ‘Lo Roi David’ (1921). Of all 
later French oratorio composers, Cesar Franck 
is, however, certainly the one who has inherited 
most of H(‘,rlioz’8 spirit, though his groat sacred 
work ‘ Lcs Beatitudes ’ is not entitled an ora- 
torio, and is not strictly Biblical in subject ; 
but, as we so often notice, the more label that 
a composer may choose to give to his work is 
of but little importance in broad classification 
of art-forms. Besides this Franck also pro- 
duced several ‘ Scenes bibliques,’ or short 
oratorios ; of these ‘ Rebecca ’ is a typical 
example. Almost all his vocal writings are 
much earlier than the instrumental by which 
he is best known ; ‘ Ruth,’ one of his most 
poetical works, dates in its original form from 
1845, and his ‘ Redemption ’ preceded its 
better-known namesake by half a generation. 

The oratorios of Gounod and Massenet and 
Saint -ISaens strike other notes. Massenet’s 
‘ ^Ive ’ and ‘ Mario Madeleine ’ and Saint- 
Saens’s ‘ Le Deluge ’ all represent in very clear 
and definite shape what we may perhaps call 
the ‘ salon ’ idea of oratorio, though the two 
composers approach their goal from different 
Rides. Massenet is the more Parisian, Saint- 
Saens the more ‘ dans le style ancion ’ : the 
latter’s ‘ The Promised Land ’ (produced at the 
Gloucester Festival of 1913) is an appeal to 
what was supposed to be English taste. In 
the musical career of Gounod operatic com- 
position is a long interlude of some thirty years 
or more, religious subjects chiefly engrossing 
his pen both in his early youth and also 
towards the close of his life. The St. Cecilia 


Mass (the first * Messe solennelle *) was the 
earliest work to give him fame in England ; and 
more than thirty years afterwards ‘ The Re- 
demption * was produced at Birmingham, in 
1882, and was followed at the next festival 
three years later by ‘ Mors ot Vita.’ Gounod’s 
two oratorios are of historical importance to 
English musicians, inasmuch as they represent 
one of the latest attempts at foreign domina- 
tion of English music. While it lasted, it was 
a serious menace. 

A brief paragraph may perhaps be given to 
the modem Belgian school of oratorio, the chief 
names in which are Peter Benoit (1834-1901). 
and, in the younger generation, Edgar Tincl. 
Franck, whom wo have already mentioned, was 
indeed a Belgian by birth, but he was a French- 
man by long residence ; and his works show no 
sympathy with the school founded by Benoit, 
the leading principle of which was the employ- 
ment of the Flemish language in all vocal 
music. The list of Benoit’s works includes 
several oratorios, ‘ Lucifer,’ ‘ De Schelde * 
(more properly styled a cantata), a ‘ Children’s 
Oratorio ’ and others ; Tin el’s chief work, 
‘ Franciskus,’ is laid out on a large scale so as 
to include musical treatment of all the salient 
features in the life of St. Francis of Assisi, both 
before and after his conversion. Neither 
Benoit nor Tinel can reach the level of their 
self - denationalised compatriot Franck ; and 
very possibly their enthusiastic attempts to 
galvanise an artificial music-school hindered 
their really natural freedom of utterance, 
though still Franck would have remained as 
inherently far the greatest talent. 

The English Types. — We may now, in con- 
clusion, turn to the English school of oratorio 
composers since Handel. The great Anglo- 
German impresario achieved his most brilliant 
coup in his discovery that, although there had 
not been the very faintest trace of any such 
thing as English oratorio before he wrote one 
himself, yet the art-form was, above all others, 
the one to which the average English person 
would cling with the most tenacious affection. 
Dii*ectly after the success of ‘ Esther,’ Greene 
rushed into the field with ‘ Deborah * (1732) 
and ‘ Jophtha ’ (1737) ; but neither these nor 
Boyce’s ‘ David’s Lamentation ’ (1736) nor the 
‘ Judith ’ (1733) of the much inferior Defesch, 
a Fleming just then settled in London, seem to 
have secured more than transient fame. Arne’s 
first oratorio, ‘ Abel,’ dates from 1744, and his 
second and more important, ‘ Judith,’ from 
twenty years later ; his technical equipment 
was never of the most complete kind, but he 
was saved from complete submission to the 
Handelian domination by his artistic kinship 
with his native folk-music. But with Arne’s 
death in 1775 English oratorio music entered 
on a century of artistic darkness, over which 
brooded from first to last the elephantine 
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shadow of Handel, to which was added in the ! 
final thirty years the almost equally universal 
though less ostentatiously ponderous shadow 
of Mendelssohn. The composers of these tons 
of oratorios were ‘ all honourable men * ; their 
visions of things outside the organ-loft were 
usually fitful and reluctant, but they worked 
hard and conscientiously, and their music is 
nothing worse than intolerably dull. They 
set, with apparently absolute indiscrimination, 
wellnigh every word of the Bible ; and when 
they were not writing oratorios of their own, 
they were still making them out of the mangled 
remains of other men’s music. Operas of 
Handel, masses of Haydn, instrumental music 
of Mozart and Beethoven — all were fish to the 
net of this insatiable oratorio-demanding public; 
and most English musicians devoted the greater 
part of their energies to the task of satisfying 
it in one way or the other. From the middle 
of the 18th century down to the renascence 
more than a hundred years later, English music 
is a darkness relieved only by the wandering 
lights of talents that, in happier circumstances, 
might have been geniuses. 

But it is undeniable that these talents did 
exist ; and some of them were very remarkable 
talents too. All through the century some, 
with whom we have here no concern, showed 
their real worth in other fields than oratorio ; 
the greatest of these, Samuel Wesley, the re- 
markable father of a better-known but hardly 
on the whole quite so remarkable son, wrote 
between the ages of 6 and 11 a couple of 
oratorios, ‘ Ruth * and ‘ The Death of Abel,* 
which are at least as good as the grown-up work 
of most of his contemporaries, but he after- 
wards diverged into liturgical music. Crotch’s 
‘ Palestine ’ is probably the best sx)eoimen of 
English oratorio during the half-century after 
Arne’s death ; and anyhow, the oratorios that 
were mainly imitations of Handel possess a sort 
of satisfactory downrightness of attitude which 
is lacking in most of those of rather later date, 
where the old influence is weakened by the 
addition of reminiscences of the inferior 
moments of Spohr or Mendelssohn. Stemdale 
Bennett’s ‘ The Woman of Samaria ’ is prob- 
ably the best of the oratorios of this later 
period ; but ‘ the best in this kind are but 
shadows.’ ‘ Pierson’s Jerusalem * (1852) re- 
presents, however, a side-path ; it is a transi- 
tional work, owing very httle to either Handel 
or Mendelssohn, and interesting as an early 
sign of revolt. 

The notable revival of English oratorio has 
been chiefly due to Parry, Stanford, Mackenzie 
and, in later days, Elgar. Some of these have 
indeed turned, to a considerable extent, to 
other fields ; Mackenzie’s * Rose of Sharon * 
(1883) showed a promise that has hardly been 
fulfilled, and Stanford produced no strictly non- 
liturgical religious music except ‘The Three 


Holy Children ’ and ‘ Eden,’ both comparatively 
early works. But the latter’s other religious 
music also helped on the movement very 
greatly ; and Parry’s three oratorios and 
numerous oratorio-like cantatas are the works 
that did perhaps most to build up his fame, 
while Elgar’s three chief productions, * The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ ‘ The Apostles ’ and ‘ The 
Kingdom,* approach the problem with equal 
sincerity from an entirely different side, and, 
like Walford Davies’s ‘ Everyman,* add^d yet 
further impetus to the revival. 

Conclusion. — ^As we have seen, the history 
of oratorio has been that of an aic-form with 
exceedingly ill-defined bounduries. On the one 
hand, it has in the past often, by insensible 
degrees, become practically identical with 
opera or with purely secular cantata ; on the 
other, it still often passes imperceptibly into 
pure worship-music, or Into the recently de- 
veloped choral art-form that is associated with 
poetry of a lofty but non-religious character. 
In these pages the boundary line has been fixed 
so as to include, along with all works named 
oratorios by their composers, all those written 
for chorus and orchestra (on a scale of certain 
dimensions) to words definitely religious, but 
at the same time neither by fact nor by im- 
plication a mere part of a church service. Con- 
sequently, while the more modem Passion- 
music compositions have been included aus 
complete ‘ services ’ in themselves,* the German 
church cantatas have been ruled out as being 
nothing more than an incident in regular 
worship, like the English anthem ; and similarly 
all motets and settings of the ordinary Mass, 
the Requiem Mass, the Te Deum, the Stabat 
Mater, or of any Psalms, have been judged 
outside the field even if designed for self-con- 
tained, non-liturgical presentation. The line 
has been drawn in full and lively consciousness 
of its very faint character ; but a line of some 
kind is necessary, and all others seemed fainter 
still. It appears now, however, most probable 
that certain kinds of oratorio, which in the not 
so recent past have been much favoured, will 
attract at any rate the foremost composers no 
longer. The old type of oratorio libretto, the 
hack-work of men totally devoid of either 
religious discrimination or literary instinct, is 
very justly dead ; composers are more and 
more seeking their inspiration in fine original 
poetry, whether strictly religious or what may 
perhaps be called ‘ ethically religious ’ in 
character, and when preferring to select 
scriptural words, generally do so with a subtle 
thoughtfulness very seldom shown in earlier 
times. 

For an art-form undergoing such a process of 
rejuvenation, there ought normally to be a 
noteworthy future ; but possibly the new birth 

1 Ketaer’a * Panlons/ aoiyhow, were definitely called oratoiloa by 
their oompoeer. 
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has come too late. All over Europe, and 
certainly not least in England, the younger 
musicians are turning their faces elsewhere ; 
but this may be only a passing phase, and the 
fascination may again make itself felt. But 
the oratorio of the future will have to recognise 
that the days of preferential treatment are over, 
and that the new works must stand or fall as 
music, and as music alone ; the demand to be 
heard solely in surroundings where non-musical 
associations are overwhelming and where the 
voice of criticism is silenced can no longer be 
tolerated, and the plea that a work can only 
be fairly judged in a mediaeval cathedral must 
be taken as a confession that it cannot stand on 
its own merits. The appeal made by a Madonna 
of Giovanni Bellini loses not one whit of its 
essential force when addressed to those who are 
parted by many a long mile from its creator’s 
own ways of thought ; similarly the religious 
music of the future must stand, as the great 
religious music of the past stands now, in the 
light of day and in the rush of the world, by 
its appeal to us as men and as musicians. 

B. W. 

ORATORIO SOCIETY, see under New 

y OB.K. 

ORAZI ED I CITRIAZI, GLI, opera in 3 
acts ; libretto by Sografi, music by Cimarosa. 
Produced Venice, 1794 ; Theatre Od6on, Paris, 
June 16, 1813. G. 

ORAZIO DEL VIOLONO (or de Pabma; 
real name Orazio Bassani), a 16th-17th century 
viol- player and composer whoso fame spread 
all over Europe, his compositions becoming 
very popular. A few of his MS. pieces are in 
the British Museum library. Andr6 Maugars, 
who speaks of him in his Reponse faite d un 
curieux (1639), knew him personally, at a very 
advanced age (E. v. d. Straeten, History of the 
Violoncello). 

ORCHESOGRAPHIE, see Arbeatt. 

ORCHESTRA (Gr. dpx'^ic-rpa — orchestra; 
Fr. orchestre; Ger. Orchester; Ital. orchestra), 
literally ‘ a dancing place ’ ; that portion of the 
Greek tlieatre between the semicircular seats of 
the auditorium (in Latin cavea ; there is no 
Greek equivalent) and the stage buildings. 
This space, a few inches below the front row of 
seats, was about 60 feet in diameter in the 
theatre of Dionysus at Athens. It was here 
that the Chorus, numbering from 12 to 15 per- 
sons, sang or performed their evolutions round 
the statue of Dionysus which stood in the centre. 
They did not obstruct the view of the stage 
(Xo 7 etoi' — hgeion — or ‘ speaking place ’), which 
was 12 feet in height. The Greek Orchestra 
was also known from its shape as aLyua — sigma 
— from its resembling the curve of the archaic 
C, the old form of the letter 2) or S. It was 
also described as Kovlarpa — konistra — ‘the 
sandy place * — either because at one time it 
was not paved (as it later was and still isj or in 


Roman times because it was used as the arena 
for gladiatorial contests. With the Romans, 
copying, as near as need be, the Greek model of 
the theatre, the ‘ Orchestra ’ became absorbed 
into the auditorium with seats for the audience, 
while the Chorus performed on the stage. The 
departure of the word ‘ Orchestra * from its 
original meaning and its application to a body 
of instrumentalists and the position which they 
occupy in a building have yet to be explained. 
It may have been chosen under the mistaken 
idea that instrumental music was prominent in 
Greek choruses, whereas it was subordinate to 
the words and simple in character. It crept 
into the currency of language like other musical 
terms. In the comedies of Moliere, in which 
music plays so important a part, the musicians 
at first were concealed behind a trellis, but in 
1671 they appeared on the stage in appropriate 
costume. Their position varied ; sometimes 
they were behind the audience, sometimes at 
the back of the stage, sometimes before the 
footlights as with us, or in the wings — the 
position adopted (1871) in the Theatre Fran 9 ai 8 
when a play of Moliere is being performed. 
When the Orchestra was not on the stage or 
before the footlights, the leader had to re- 
member his cues to obviate the prompter’s 
shouting to him ‘ Jouez ! * 

The practice initiated by Wagner at Bay- 
reuth of placing the orchestral players out of 
sight of the audience has been generally adopted, 
but the idea was foreshadowed by Gr6try. 

w. w, 

ORCHESTRATION (or Instrumentation). 
The art of combining in a musical work instru- 
ments of different timbres, so as to obtain 
contrast of colour, individuality and balance 
of tone. Composition and orchestration have 
gone hand in hand. At times one has been a 
little in advance of the other, the composer 
calling to his aid the maker of instruments when 
desiring a special ofiect ; the maker inventing 
models to improve or replace instruments 
already in existence ; the instrumentalist 
in his turn studying and practising the new 
or enlarged technique demanded by these 
innovations. 

There are plentiful references to musical 
instruments from the year 1300 onwards, but 
we do not know what music was played in the 
earlier days. Voice parts at first supplied the 
material, and could have been followed only 
when the music was simple, for the instruments, 
with their primitive construction, could not 
have kept up with the complicated meanderings 
of medisDval counterpoint. The accounts and 
inventories of the Lord Chamberlain from the 
reign of Edward HI. contain long lists of 
musicians attached to and paid by the English 
court. Edward IV. in the 14th century had 
trumpets, lutes, rebec, trombone, viol, come, 
muse, flute, virginals and drums. In France 
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at the beginning of the 16th century, in the 
reign of Francis I., orchestras were common, 
and performed on all occasions. These bands 
were attached to a court establishment, known 
as the ecurie, which had two divisions, the 
grande, and the petite. It was from the first of 
these that Lully obtained his extra instruments. 
Stringed instruments, such as the viol family 
and lute, supplied the music at court, but for 
the dances of the people there were added 
oboes, flutes, trumpets, trombones and drums. 
In England there was much viol - playing, 
and in an inventory of Henry VIII., made 
in 1547, there were 64 stringed instru- 
ments, 216 wind instruments, not to speak of 
innumerable keyboard instruments In the 
National Portrait Gallery there is a painting, 
dated 1596, in which musicians are represented 
playing from music on a viol, flute, cittern, 
pandore, lute and viola da gamba.^ In Italy 
the nobility had their own private bands. The 
best known was that of the Duke of Ferrara, 
Alfonzo II., whose maestro di cappella was 
Fiorino, bom in 1540. In connexion with this 
band we come across one of the earliest refer- 
ences to the use of a baton, and also to a woman 
conductor. But while the strictest discipline 
was enforced among the musicians of Ferrara, 
there is a description, published in 1654, of a 
concert in Italy in which those taking part 
amused themselves by singing or playing out of 
time and tune. In the 16th century a curious 
practice crept in. It was called counterpoint 
cdla mente, A theme was given out, usually 
one from the church ritual, which each singer 
embroidered according to his fancy, the in- 
strumentalists following suit (cf. Discant). It 
came to an end about 1625, but some fifty years 
later a composer, Graziani, went the length of 
suggesting that the instrumentalist might im- 
provise on the accompaniments of his hymns. 

In Tudor days in England music was well 
established in royal favour. Queen Elizabeth 
had an orchestra of about 40, and her own 
prowess as a virtuoso is beyond all challenge. 
VVhile the English school of players on stringed 
insl rumen ts reigned supremo (see Fancy ; In 
Nomine), there was not yet a clear understand- 
ing as to the most fitting types of instruments. 
Consistency was not to be expected when every- 
thing depended on the means at hand. 

In the three -score years between Queen 
Elizabeth's orchestra and that of Landi it is 
evident that composers had to make the most 
of their musical environment. The strings 
were approaching some consistency, but the 
instrumental body showed wide divergencies in 
each case. There was no recogpised standard, 
and a score which had served its purpose in 
Italy could not be performed elsewhere unless 
local talent and conditions could be guaranteed. 
Technique was not within the reach of every- 

> Cf. Ifor'ey'p Oomort LeuotiM. 


body, and those who had attained it were not 
always disposed to impart their secrets to 
others. It is difficult to give a comparative 
table of the orchestras of this period owing to 
confusion as to what instruments were included 
under the generic names of Viol and Lute 
(q.v.). Later on a similar problem was to arise 
in the case of instruments which, though bearing 
the same name, could not have sounded alike 
owing to mechanical improvements, apart from 
the question of technique. 

The foregoing survey of a large and important 
period may bo summed up in a few words. The 
voice at first dominated the situation and the 
instrumentalists followed. But gradually com- 
posers, who were instrumentalists as well, re- 
belled against this subservience, oven though 
they had acquired from the quartet of voices 
that just balance which little by little influenced 
their string parts. In falling back upon such 
instruments of the wind-type as wore available, 
they discovered a means of escape from the 
tyranny of that which was meant to bo sung. 
They contrived devic*es of their own ; agreeable 
combinations of sounds of different timbres, 
doubtless harsh enough to modem oars, but the 
discovery was far-reaching. lake all innova- 
tions which aim at levelling up a groove, the 
response was not encouraging. Even in the 
section of bowed instruments the crescendo 
mark provoked a mutiny : the tremolo and 
pizzicato were regarded by viol and violin 
players as vulgar and degrading. But the art 
of music was coming into its kingdom, and 
whatever was new proved its worth. (See 
Violin -PLAYING.) 

There is no need to dwell upon the absurdi- 
ties found in some scores of the 16th and 
17th centuries — giant double basses, windmills 
strung with ropes, cannons and bombs. It is, 
however, interesting to find Wagner’s use of the 
harp in the Fire Music of ‘Die Walkilro’ an- 
ticipated by over 150 years by Brossard in a 
cantata on a subject taken from the Book of 
Daniel. To the eye, at least, the account of the 
score has a modem look, with flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, trumpets and drums, in addition to 
violins. 

Composers appear to have been occupied 
more with the construction of their theme than 
with the manner of presenting it. Lully was 
content to write the melody and the bass, 
leaving the middle parts and such scoring as 
was requisite to his copyists Lalouette and 
Colasse. Gretry was equally indifferent, and it 
was said of his scores that you could drive a 
coach -and-f our between the treble and bass. 
With the advanced technique of modem times 
it comes as a surprise to learn that some of 
Lully’s violin passages were declared impossible 
and often raised storms among his instru- 
mentalists. It is even more strange that in the 
first quarter of the 18th century there were 
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.scarcely any violinists at the court of France 
who could read at sight. (See Violin -playing.) 

The Classical Style. — The point was 
reached when there were three elements to be 
considered, the music of the day, the person to 
play it, and the instrument itself. The last 
opens up a very large question. With the 
exception of the trombone and drums every 
instrument in the orchestra has been altered 
or modified structurally, and mechanical 
improvements have had their effect upon their 
tone or timbre. There was no organised 
system of laying out an orchestral score till 
the middle of the 18th century, when Gossoc, 
followed by Haydn, in spite of obstacles and 
limitations, laid the foundations of the modem 
orchestra (see Score). This, however, needs 
qualification. It is by no means certain that 
orchestral works written before the first 
quarter of the 19th century, when played by a 
modem orchestra, would convey to modem 
ears what their several composers hoard. At 
best it is only a paper estimate that can be 
formed ; the resemblance is only in name. 
The flute as we know it is not the instrument 
that a flautist of the 18th or early 19th century 
had in his hands. If some of Bach’s flute 
passages are uni)layablo even on the modem 
model with Boehm’s principle, they would have 
been the more impossible on the contemporary 
instrument. The mechanism of keys and 
levers now enables the fingers to control holes 
scientifically cut at points which otherwise 
would have been awkward to reach. This 
mechanism was in use on a very primitive but 
unscientific scale in Haydn’s day, and tenta- 
tively in Bach’s. The modern flute is different 
in tone as well. The diameter of the holes and 
their position have been altered to the extent 
that the flute-tone in its lower compass ap- 
proaches that of the clarinet. The lever 
system was not invented by Boehm : it was in 
use throughout the wood-wind group ; obvi- 
ously some appliance of the kind was necessary 
for big instruments like the obsolete ophicleide 
and serpent. The task for all the wood-wind 
group was to play the notes and to keep in 
tune ; expression and delicacy of phrasing were 
an afterthought. Even the violin was not to 
escape reconstruction, imperative in many 
cases owing to worm-holes. It is safe to say 
that there is scarcely an instrument of the 
string family in use in our orchestras, from the 
violin to the double bass, which has not been 
rebuilt. The nock of the violin was lengthened 
and the tilt of the finger-board increased so as 
to conform with the height of the modem 
bridge. Its architecture was revised in the 
light of the higher pitch, and even the bow was 
reformed. (See Bow and Violin Family.) It 
is clear that these modifications, introduced 
almost imperceptibly, affected the tone of 
the instruments, the technique of those who 
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handled them, and, above all, the scope of the 
composer. 

But beyond those a further mechanical 
'device was to open up a fresh field, namely, the 
application of valves to horn and trumpet. To 
grasp the full significance of these revolutions 
a backward glance is necessary. A score of 
Bach, for example, corresponds with a modern 
score only in name. His instrumental tech- 
nique was greatly determined by the limitations 
of the keyboard instrument of the period. The 
harpsichord had not sustaining power, conse- 
quently it was necessary to keep the parts 
moving. Hence much of his orchestration 
appears at first sight as if transcribed from a 
score for some keyboard instrument which 
allowed for rapidity of execution. We are 
left in doubt how some parts were played. It 
has just been pointed out that there are flute 
passages outside the capacity of the average 
player, and the same may be said of the much- 
debated trumpet passages, the problem of 
which remains unsolved. Trumpet-players 
there are who declare that the high and rapid 
passages wore never played ; others have 
suggested that these and similar florid parts 
were performed on appropriate organ stops. A 
further theory is that they demanded a tech- 
nique which is now lost. This is the loss 
credible ; for the lip-pressure or embouchure of 
a trumpet-player cannot have changed in loss 
than two hundred years. 

Brandenburg Concerto, No. 2 . 


Ex. 1. Tromba in F, sounding a fourth higher. 



It has been generally assumed that these so- 
called trumpet passages were actually played 
on the trumpet, but were they ? Again, a 
theory, hitherto not put forward, may clear the 
air. It is on record that instrumentalists 
jealous of their proficiency deliberately con- 
cealed their technique from others. Might 
there not have been among Bach’s friends some 
executant who, by means of a secret invention 
of his own, was able to play the critical phrases 
and to soften what to modern ears are almost 
invariably harsh and piercing tones ? The 
‘ Bach trumpet ’ in use to-day cannot be 
accepted as an agreeable substitute. Bach’s 
resources were by no means limited. On 
paper he had as wide a field as the most exact- 
ing and unreasonable modem composer. He 
did not, however, employ all his instruments in 
every score, but selected those which he con- 
sidered appropriate for each work ; possibly, 
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too, he was limited as to use by local conditions. 
We find flutes, oboes, oboe d’ amore, oboe da 
caccia, bassoons ; boms, trumpets, trombones, 
drums, bells. There are violins, viol, piccolo, 
viola d’ amore, viola pomposa( midway between 
viola and violoncello), viola da gamba, violon> 
cello and double bass : organ and harpsi- 
chord or clavichord. The variety of type of 
single instruments is striking. The difficulty 
of obtaining competent players for out-of-the- 
way instruments may partly explain why 
Bach’s music did not travel far beyond his own 
frontier. Neither to him nor to Handel was 
the art of the orchestra indebted for signs of 
development. To them the function of the 
orchestra was accompaniment for the most 
part, and the persistent figured bass left the 
empty bars to be filled in by an improvisation 
which may not have been discreet in hands 
other than the composer’s. (See Additional 
Accompaniments ; Thoeouqh-bass.) 

No greater contrast could there have been 
between the orchestration of Bach and Handel 
and the school of instrumental and operatic 
music that was arising. In accomplishment 
it was a protest against the shallowness of the 
French and Italian music in vogue in the 
first half of the 18th century. Bach founded 
his style upon structure, colour taking a 
secondary, almost an accidental place. Never- 
theless he had a free hand in his little preludes 
loading up to the entrance of his voices, and, 
within his limited means, with the economy of 
timbres which tied him to the resources of his 
day, ho embroidered his themes in his own 
distinctive fashion. It was not for him to 
erect an orchestral tradition ; his instruments 
for the most part were destined to silence in 
the glass cases of museums ; but ho still speaks 
in his own tongue. 

The first steps towards obtaining some con- 
sistency in the orchestral organism were taken 
by Rameau. Apart from his conception of the 
overture as a formal movement, he was a 
colourist as well. To colour, then, he gave his 
mind, and opera, not altogether formless with 
its slavish adherence to patterns, became the 
canvas for his brush. In his scores the instru- 
ments are the same in name as in Beethoven’s, 
with the exception of the clarinet, which did not 
make its d6but in the orchestra till later. If he 
did nothing more than follow convention by 
doubling wood- wind with strings and give them 
holding notes, at least he gave composers an 
opportunity for hearing strings and wind in 
combination, along with timid adventurings 
towards thematic development. The static 
quality of the orchestra, however, had not yet 
been established, for in certain of his MSS. 
there were additions by another hand. Thus 
this composer, like Lully, and Gr6try, whose 
aide d'orcheatre was Panseron, seems to have 
been the victim of tradition in this respect. 


The art of music had advanced to a point when 
fashion intruded. The taste of the period re- 
quired of a composition that it should illustrate 
a thunder-storm, a tempest, the murmur of a 
stream, the song of a nightingale, and Rameau 
conceded. Was Beethoven aware of this ? 
Rameau went further : he invented character 
in his orchestration, and did not hesitate to 
combine two opposing forms of dramatic 
thought. The incongruity of two antagonistic 
personages singing the same air with different 
feelings struck him as capable of interpretation 
only by orchestral means. 

To Gossec belongs the credit of having estab- 
lished the symphonic orchestra, just a shade in 
advance of Haydn. By adding two clarinets he 
completed the small symphonic orchestra as we 
know it.^ But the progress of the clarinet was 
slow, for the reason that it was still in an embry- 
onic state, and composers who used it were 
limited to two keys only. Whatever its timbre 
at this stage of its life, it was recognised as a 
valuable addition to the wood- wind section, and 
the instrument -makers had to keep pace with 
the composers. Gossec was an innovator in 
another direction with his two orchestras in his 
‘Mcsse des Morts.’ The second of these con- 
sisted of clarinets, horns or trumpets and three 
trombones which alternated with the first. 

We now arrive at the composer who was to 
reform not only the orchestra but the opera as 
well. Gluck, bom in Bavaria, greatly influenced 
by Handel, greatly influencing Berlioz, departed 
from the empty librettos which were used as 
stopgaps for vacuous operas and went to poets 
for his material. His great discovery was the 
emotional side of the orchestra. Not content 
to allow it to play a passive role in accompany- 
ing, he used it as the interpreter of character, as 
colouring, adding to the force of the words that 
were being sung, and heightening the dramatic 
situation and action. This was a marked change 
from the practice of earlier composers, who 
were content with a single line or phrase upon 
which to hang an entire aria. One of Gluck’s 
greatest innovations was his emphasising the 
importance and function of the overture. Up 
to his day, in opera, at least, it served merely 
to play the audience in, and often it had no 
connexion with the work that followed, or had 
done duty elsewhere. In two of his operas, 
* Nals ’ and * Acanto et C^phise,’ Rameau had 
attempted to crystallise a resume of the whole, 
but it was left to Gluck, and after him Mozart, 
to make the overture an integral part of the 
work. Like the preludes to ‘ Tristan,’ * Die 
Meistersinger ’ and * Parsifal,’ Gluck’s overtures 
were continuous with the opening scene, and it 
was Wagner himself who provided a formal 
ending * for ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis ’ for concert 

s Be* also th« •yiophonleB of Btamltz and others of the Mannheim 
Bohool. D.D.T, and series, viii. a. 

* He did a good deal more. He practically rewrote the entint 
work and latrodaoed a new character. 
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oerformance. As for the orchestra, Gluck ban- 
ished the harpsichord, which hitherto had its 
place among the other instruments, and with it 
the last trace of the basso continuo. (The pur- 
pose of the keyboard instrument had been to 
supply from the figured bass the accompani- 
ments to recitative, and also, it may be as- 
sumed, to give confidence to and prompt the 
singers in opera. The conductor presided at it, 
and constant were the differences between him 
and the leader of the first violins as to which 
was the more important personage.) Although 
the trombone — the oldest instrument in the 
orchestra — ^had appeared in many an earlier 
score, it was left to Gluck to discover its secrets, 
which he revealed with imposing effect in the 
famous ‘ Divinitds du Styx.* ^ Other regular 
constituents of his orchestra were the harp, 
cymbals, triangle and bass drum. While his 
works were being performed in Italy he em- 
ployed two English horns (cor anglais), which 
were obtainable there, but in Paris the parts 
were transposed for the clarinets then coming 
into use. While opera in France about the 
middle of the 18th century was said to be a 
fracas, and, as Moli6re had earlier remarked, 
the most expensive of all noises, in Italy the 
orchestra was said to be treated like a huge 
guitar. So much attention was given to the 
voice that the orchestra was subordinated, and 
there was less freedom for purely instrumental 
music. Hence it was that Italian composers 
contributed little to the development of the 
orchestra, although it was mainly to them that 
we are indebted — ^whether in a good or bad 
sense — for the rise and spread of virtuoso 
violin -playing. Opera everywhere monopolised 
the attention, as much because there was a 
popular demand as because it was profitable.* 

We are now at the point when the ear began 
to decide which instruments were to survive as 
fittest. It is difficult to understand how the 
survival came about, for, as has already been 
pointed out, the wood- wind up to Beethoven’s 
day could not have sounded exactly as we hear 
these instruments to-day. The lack of good 
players on the clarinet, even in Mozart’s time, 
probably delayed the adoption of this instru- 
ment until after the flute, oboe and bassoon 
had become regular members. There is not a 
clarinet in Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter ’ symphony, 
written in 1788, but in his E flat symphony 
he employs two, omitting the oboe. There 
is no need to draw far-fetched conclusions from 
these happenings ; it is just as likely that some 
very commonplace explanation was at the root. 
We know that Mozart often had to work 
against time — witness the overture to ‘ Don 

* 8«fl Berlioz’s /nttrumentation (English edition, Novello), p. 157. 

> If we read contemporary accounts in diaries and records of 
travel, it appears that opera, as far as public support was concerned, 
was no more than a social affair in whicb music was the excuse for 
intrigue and rendezvous. At this period the opera-house and the 
composers of operas had lowerea themselves to the prevailing 
unworthiuess of taste and morals. 


Giovanni,’ written in a night, parts copied next 
day and played at sight in the evening, prob- 
ably very badly. (See Mozabt, ante, p. 661.) 
It may be pointed out that owing to the con- 
ditions under which they lived Haydn and 
Mozart frequently had to write at high pressure 
in order to satisfy their patrons. 

It is not unlikely that the wood- wind group 
was selected because the instruments compos- 
ing it wore the least disagreeable at the time, 
and had the more efficient players. The 
Haydn and Mozart orchestra consisted of 
about 35 players, the wind and percussion 
accounting for from 11 to 13 instruments — 
flutes, oboes, clarinets (occasionally), ba.s- 
soons, horns, trumpets, trombones (occasion- 
ally, though not in symphonies), percussion and 
strings. The same force was used by Beet- 
hoven, with double bassoon and cymbals 
added. The Dresden Opera Orchestra of 1764 
consisted of 8 first and 7 second violins, 4 
violas, 3 violoncellos, 3 basses, 2 flutes, 5 
oboes, 6 bassoons, 2 horns, 3 trumpets and 
3 timpani. This balance on paper looks too 
reedy in tone and probably harsh. In con- 
trast the numbers of the performers in the 
Handel Commemoration Festival in West- 
minster Abbey in 1784 may be given. The 
chorus of 274 was made up of 69 sopranos, 48 
altos, 83 tenors and 84 basses. With them 
were 48 first and 47 second violins, 26 violas, 
21 violoncellos, 16 double basses. The wind 
section comprised 6 flutes, 26 oboes, 26 
bassoons, 1 double bassoon, 12 trumpets, 12 
horns, 6 trombones and 4 pairs of drums.* 
Burney mentions that twelve oboes played 
a solo as one man, and that a bassoon solo was 
‘ performed by twenty-four bassoons, of which 
the unity of effect was truly marvellous,’ He 
rejoiced that there was no ‘ Manuductor ’ * or 
conductor, and that there was only one full 
rehearsal ! An examination of these forces 
indicates a predominance of tenors and basses 
over the female voices. As for the orchestra, 
it may be asked if the proportion of 6 flutes to 
26 oboes and 26 bassoons throws any light 
upon the relative penetrating power of these 
instruments in the period in which they were 
used. 

It is interesting to note how much Mozart 
made of certain sections of the wood-wind 
when he discovered their capabilities. A 
Divertissement of 1771 is v^ritten for 2 clarinets 
and 2 English horns.* But on one occasion 
when clarinets were not at hand, he transposed 
their parts for English horns, forming a quartet 
of these instruments. Another Divertisse- 
ment of 1773 has 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 
English horns, 2 horns and 2 bassoons (K. 186). 

* A pair of the laet were known aa the Tower drums, lent by the 
Ordnance from the Tower stores. They were captured by Marh 
I borough at Malplaquet In 1709. 

I < Commemoraiion of Mandel. p. 15. 
i s Bee Kdchel, VonoUshnit. noto x-j il.7 
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Mozart was fond of the basset bom (see 
Clarinet), an instrument which should be 
used more frequently. He wrote an adagio 
for three, combined with two clarinets, and 
from this it is to be inferred that players on 
these instruments were available (K. 411). We 
do not know if all his performances passed off 
without a hitch, but it is likely that he had 
trustworthy wind players, for he wrote 10 
concertos for wind and only 6 for violin amid 
his immense output. 

Important as were the mechanical improve- 
ments in the wood -wind, reforms of greater 
moment were approaching. The scope of 
horns and trumpets up to the time of Beethoven 
and for some little time after was restricted. 
They could not play a complete chromatic 
scale, but only the notes of the harmonic 
chord. Beethoven, with rare exceptions, used 
about a bare dozen of these notes. In the last 
movement of Mozart’s ‘Jupiter* symphony 
there are only eight, of which only one complete 
triad, that of C, can be constituted, while the 
dominant chord of G has the bare fifth owing to 
the difficulty of producing the B. (See Horn ; 
Trumpet; Valve.) 

Some further instances wiU illustrate the 
restrictions. The overture to ‘Fidelio’ is in 
E, but Beethoven prescribed trumpets in C, in 
whose harmonic series the only note common 
to the key is E, the major third of C. When- 
ever, therefore, the tonic chord of E occurs in 
the movement, the trumpet can play, and play 
it does, its single note of E, and that one 
hundred times, no less. In the andante of the 
C minor symphony, which is in the key of A flat, 
the horns are crooked in C, providing only one 
note, C, the third of A flat, but playing tonic 
and dominant in the key of C when the move- 
ment modulates to that key. Again, in the 
‘ Eroica ’ (movement and horns in E flat), after 
the well-known passage with the horn playing 
the tonic chord against the dominant seventh 
of the violins, the first horn changes to his F 
crook when the theme appears in that key. In 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ symphony, in the 
second movement the second trumpet in the 
midst of a tutti is given rests in bars in which the 
then impracticable F sharp is the note required. 
In * Fidelio,’ in the aria ‘ Komm, Hoffnung,’ the 
three horns have passages which must have 
sounded doubtful on the natural horn, and 
there is the famous passage for the fourth horn 
in the ninth symphony, which has given rise to 
various explanations.^ It is singular that 
composers employed horns and trumpets at 
all with their obvious limitations. At the 
present day, even with the parts played on 
instruments furnished with valves, the persist- 
ence of tonic and dominant can be particularly 
monotonous and irritating to a mind that has 
grown accustomed to a wider province of 

1 Bee the Mut. T, for Feb. and Mar. 1926. 


harmony. Their sudden entry and equally 
sudden silence suggest to those unaware of the 
technical defects of the instruments mistakes 
on the part of the mxisician or carelessness on 
the part of the conductor. 

In a long work, such as an opera, the hom- 
player had to provide himself with a number 
of crooks, and be constantly putting them in 
or taking them out according to the directions 
in his part. Forsyth^ mentions 35 of these 
changes in ‘ Don Giovanni.’ For the four 
horns in ‘ Fidelio ’ there are over 25, comprising 
9 different crooks. With valves the horn- 
player now uses one crook only, that in F, 
which gives him a complete chromatic scale 
of four octaves. With this he transposes at 
sight, no matter what crook other than the F 
is indicated, but occasionally he has to sub 
stitute the crook required in the score when the 
notes to be played are outside his compass. 

When composers were agreed upon the 
constitution of the orchestra, or when it ap- 
peared to become stereotyped, the instru- 
ment-makers set to work to improve the types 
in vogue, with sundry excursions in search of 
new timbres. But even with the accepted 
material it was possible to carry orchestration 
further. It may be of antiquarian interest 
here to consider to whom innovations were due. 
It is claimed for Philidor that he introduced the 
tam-tam ; Mchul employed four horns ; Cheru- 
bini divided his violoncelli into four parts ; 
Lesueur, in an opera based upon Ossian, had 
6 first and 6 second harps. Mehul went to the 
same source, and in his opera ‘ Uthal ’ dispensed 
with violins ; ho also wrote a part in ‘ Joseph ’ 
for the tuba, probably to represent the shofar. 
(See Hebrew Music.) In the year 1795 there 
was a professor of the ‘ tuba curva ’ at the 
Paris Conservatoire. In another direction 
Boicldieu, who was praised as heartily by 
Weber as ‘ La favorita * was condemned at a 
later date by Schumann for its ‘ marionette 
music,’ outlined a definite programme in ‘ Le 
Petit Chaperon rouge,’ in which the story is 
illustrated by music in minute detail. 

In the evolution of the orchestra there are 
many petits-maitres now forgotten whose happy 
ideas were captured by greater men and after- 
wards accredited to them. The fact, however, 
remains that music was reaching out and bring- 
ing into the fold such diversities of thought and 
of invention that he would bo rash who would 
assign to any composer the honour of having 
been the first to suggest a proceeding which in 
time became the common currency. There- 
fore while claims have been made on the part 
of this or that composer, surely enough in 
some corner of the world there will be produced 
evidence to demolish that claim. 

Although orchestral music towards the close 
of the 18th century strikes us as simple in char- 

* Cecil Fonyib, Orehetiration, p. 82 p.ote. 
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actor, it is strange to read the protest made by 
Gretry, Lemoine, Cherubini, Mehul and Lesueur 
against iiio contemporary school of music. 
They said : 

* Harmony to-day is complicated to the last depiree. 
Singers and instruments have exceeded their natural 
compass. 'Fhe rapidity of execution makes our music 
inappreciable by the ear, and one step more will plunge 
us into chaos.' 

This was Gretry ’s opinion, and it may be com- 
pared with another manifesto of a later date. 
The protest was made during the lifetime of 
Mozart, but from the progress of music it would 
bo difficult to understand or to justify it nowa- 
days. Whatever contemporaries felt as to 
jtyle, with the exception of Beethoven there 
r.ppears a sameness, if not a monotony, in the 
t;ompositions that date from the beginning of 
the 19th century. It is not easy to difliorentiato 
between one composer and another. Their 
names, if not their music, may bo familiar, but 
there are no very marked grounds for i)utting 
ca(jh into a self-contained compartment and 
considering him apart from his contemporaries. 
We have to resort to chronology for our bear- 
ings, rather than to schools, for there was a 
great deal of overlapping, and many composers 
were so entangled in the snares of opera that, 
with all that we know and have heard, we might 
not find arresting qualities in style between 
two works of the same period. There may bo 
points in construction and develf)pmcnt which 
are of interest, but orchestration was proc'eed- 
ing upon lines which had become conventional. 
But there were exceptions, and they are still 
with us. 

Wo have independence of thought in 
Schubert, as shown in his ‘ Unfinished ’ and 
C major symphonies. It is inconceivable that 
a young composer, living in the same city with 
Beethoven, should not have acquired a tinge 
of his idiom. Almost the only music that he 
could have heard must have been that of his 
groat predecessors, Haydn and Mozart, and of 
his contemporary, yet of their styles there is 
no trace in these symphonies. Like Weber in 
opera, Schubert w'cnt in search of character 
and melody in instruments that hitherto had 
often been humble but necessary servants. It 
was a great discovery that the horn was a 
melodic instrument, that the clarinet’s inde- 
pendence commanded respect, that it was 
grateful to hear violas and violoncellos and 
even double basses emancipated from routine. 

While the orchestra was growing in strength, 
its development was to have a profound effect 
upon composition. The art was being rent 
within itself by discord. Five years after the 
first performance of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony there came the ‘ Symphonic fantastique’ 
of Berlioz. The one was incomprehensible to 
many ; the other, devastating. Whatever the 
views that were held it is clear that a rift had 
appeared, and that tradition on its complacent 


side had received a shock. Com posers still held 
to the style of Mozart or the earlier Beethoven, 
to the Italian or the French school of opera ; 
some felt that the frontier of music had been 
extended. 

The greater certainty of accurate perform- 
ances assured composers and enlarged their 
opportunities. The fiascos in Beethoven’s day 
— ^Meyerbeer’s blunder with the big drum in 
‘ The Battle of Vittoria,’ when Beethoven was 
conducting ; the extraordinary performance of 
the Choral Symphony, when the conductor, 
Polenz, was ordered to sit down — these fiascos 
were to bo repeated up to the year I87C, when 
the scenic gear at Bayreuth went awry. But 
what at one time had been called ‘ the infallible 
test ’ by the pianoforte of music primarily 
written for the orchestra no longer could be ap- 
plied. The orchestral horizon was reaching far 
beyond the compass of a pair of hands ; themes 
arose suggested by the timbres of the various 
instruments and became intimately associated 
with them. At the same time composers grew 
conscious of a definite quality in orchestration, 
which, though they heard it, they were unable 
to analyse. Beethoven in his deafness could 
only fall back upon his earlier recollection of 
timbres ; for him it was the greater glory that 
he was able to summon at will the tones that in 
less afflicted days he had treasured. He know 
well what effect ho wished to produce, witness 
his direction, sul ponticello^ in his op. 131, 18 
bars of it, corrected to da capo per V ordinario. 

It is difficult to account for Berlioz and Wag- 
ner, for neither was in a position to learn the 
amplitude of orchestration from predecessor or 
contemporary, with the exception of Meyerbeer 
In some respects Meyerbeer was not unlike a 
well-to-do chemist, with the orchestra as his 
laboratory, and however much his results may 
bo derided in an artistic sense, they were ap- 
preciated by those who were gifted with, and 
reacted to, a richer musical thought. So it was 
that Berlioz stampeded into darkness even 
those whom he had held up before all. It can- 
not be said of him or of Wagner at any period of 
their lives that they were fully aware of the 
bitter - sweetness produced on the ear by a 
studied combination of the upper partials of the 
wood- wind. (See Acoustics.) Yet the ear, 
shackled to one pitch of a series, hears a good 
deal more, although it cannot define it in terms 
other than the sounds resulting from the 
written notes. 

Modern Orchestration may be said to date 
from the ‘ Symphonie fantastique * of Berlioz. 
In the 63 bars of the opening Largo there are 
more expression marks and indicated nuances 
than in a Mozart symphony. This shows that 
he attached the utmost importance to tone and 
phrasing, and left nothing to the caprice of the 
individual player. With him it was not so 
much, the material of the music as the method 
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of handling it. In the strings he followed the 
conventions, for even the col legno effect was by 
no means new, it having dated from the tech- 
nical studies of Michel Waldemar (1750-1816). 
It was copied by Meyerbeer in ‘ L’Africaine * 
some years later. In ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra * 
(p. 38, miniature score) Richard Strauss indi- 
cates a tremolo col ligno (sic) not quite to the 
advantage of the polish on the bow. 

Berlioz raised the status of the wood- wind, 
adding importance to the English horn and E 
flat clarinet. The possibilities of the horn were 
ever in his mind, but he was handicapped by 
the system of crooks and had to devise compli- 
cated means whereby he could use the instru- 
ment more freely. It was not till a later day 
that he could avail himself of the valve 
mechanism. Molodically his horn passages 
were rare, and probably the instrumentalists 
upon whom he could depend preferred the 
valveless form. While using for the most part 
the orchestra required for Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony, he added to the scope of each instru- 
ment, not always to the improvement of the 
balance of tone, and in many instances appar- 
ently to display his technical knowledge. Anti- 
cipated by Boieldieu in writing harmonics for 
the harp, he employed them effectively in the 
‘ fairy ’ music in ‘ Faust ’ and ‘ Romeo.* Muted 
horns and trumpets make their way, but while 
he did not exceed their conventional number he 
had a singular leaning towards doubling instru- 
ments of which composers in modem times are 
content with one. He had triangles and tam- 
bourines in pairs in ‘ Romeo ’ ; 2 ophicleides 
in the old edition of ‘Faust’ in the ‘Amen* fugue 
(now 3 trombones and tuba) ; 2 tubas in ‘ Pan- 
daemonium * in the same work ; 4 bassoons 
with work for two ; 4 harps (two first and two 
second, al meno, he stipulated) ; and 6 piano- 
fortes in the ‘ Ronde du Sabbat * to sustain the 
two bell notes, foreshadowing the device that 
was adopted in ‘ Parsifal * for the same end. 

It has never been explained why composers 
were reluctant to avail themselves of the 
advantages and facilities conferred by the use 
of instruments with valves. It may be that 
the difl&culty lay with the hom-players and 
others, who were unwilling to accustom them- 
selves to a new technique and were content to 
blare out tonic and dominant with abundance 
of rests. Berlioz, who had the flair for the 
capabilities of instruments more than any of 
his predecessors or contemporaries, devised an 
unnecessary complication of crooks for trumpets 
and comets in addition to horns, in order to 
avail himself of their colour. Yet, though 
unable to play any instrument beyond the 
flute and guitar — if indeed he carried his 
experience of them beyond the elementary 
stage — ^he had mastered the mysteries of the 
brass instruments, of which those who used 
them constantly had not even dreamed* So we 


find intricate problems of crooks which scarcely 
justified the pains. Wagner in ‘ Rienzi ’ was 
not timid ; he asked for French horns in I), 
the key of the overture, pistons (? cornets) in 
G, valve trumpets in D, ordinary trumpets in 
D, three trombones, serpent and euphonium. 
A pretty affair this, and having got the length 
of * The Dutchman ’ he required horns in F 
and D, trumpets in F, three trombones and an 
ophicleide. 

To return to Berlioz ; it is not certain where 
composition with him ended and orchestration 
began. He was so deeply read in all that con- 
cerned instruments that it is likely that he had 
them in mind more than any finely conceived 
theme. It was not always the noisy and 
macabre that appealed to him. The Queen 
Mab movement in ‘ Romeo * and the dance of 
Will-of-the-Wisps in ‘ Faust * belie this. The 
harmonics of harps and strings in the one, com- 
bined with the wood-wind, give an ethereal 
effect which, if not so delicate in the other, 
shows the importance that Berlioz attached to 
the wood- wind while subordinating the strings. 
Again in ‘ Faust ’ there are extensive passages 
for wood-wind, in which the strings are silent 
or have little to do. Striking effects are those 
in which what may be called the ‘ column * of 
brass is clearly balanced, but, as has been sug- 
gested, he gave himself needless trouble in 
crooking his horns, trumpets and comets. In 
at least one movement he has six separate 
crooks for these instruments. It will ever be 
a mystery that with his analytical ear, surely 
the most sensitive to sound, he did not listen 
more to what his instruments could give forth. 
There are few of his bars that do not enshrine 
a secret; other composers, if they did not 
capture it wholly, at least learned from it, 
profited by it and then ungratefully scorned it. 
In the history of music there is no figure more 
pathetic than that of Berlioz, who, in despite, 
lacked the crowning gift. (See Berlioz ; sub- 
section The Art of Berlioz.) 

These reinforcements of his outline to some 
extent reveal the drift of his thought as well as 
his profound knowledge of the orchestra. At 
the same time it may not be wide of the mark 
to assume that they indicated the general 
standard of ability of those who were to inter- 
pret his scores. Whatever may have been 
fortuitous or haphazard as regards innovations, 
whether conventional or standardised by 
custom in orchestration, it cannot be gainsaid 
that, apart from the unexpectedness of many 
of his effects, his Traite de V instrumentation, 
published in 1844, came as an awakening and a 
message which no one in the world of music 
could afford to disregard. It is a sign of the 
progress of music in minds of vastly different 
calibre that strict chronological sequence 
cannot now be observed. The claims of one 
composer to a new orchestral device are always 
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subject to challenge. In the opening bars of 
‘DieWalkiire* Wagner gave the violins a double 
D, on the open string third and the stopped 
fourth string. Berlioz, in the ‘Camaval ro- 
main ’ had done the same on the first E string.^ 
The * many inventions ’ wore being gathered 
into the common stock. To these Meyerbeer 
was no small contributor. Bom six years before 
Schubert, twelve years before Berlioz, twenty- 
two before Wagner, he swiftly appreciated the 
tendencies of popular taste, and after following 
them at first, ultimately dictated them. A 
man of many styles and an incorrigible 
borrower, in his orchestration he indicated, 
more than any of his predecessors, the way to 
the employment of solo instruments. He 
would start with a Handelian phrase and then 
slip into Bellini. He certainly gave the public 
what the public wanted, writing his music 
round his audiences, trying effects at rehearsal, 
writing and rewriting till he hit upon what he 
thought would bo effective, and this accounts 
for the five months that were spent in rehears- 
ing ‘ The Huguenots ’ for the first performance 
in Berlin. He woikod on a huge canvas, some- 
times with miniature brushes, sometimes with 
a whitewash weapon, but whatever may be 
thought of his music now, in his orchestration 
he suggested combinations and effects by 
which every composer since has profited, none 
more than Wagner. Meyerbeer extended the 
use of the wood-wind, especially in the lower 
octaves. The emotional character of each in 
the various st^ctions of its register was being 
developed. Thanks to him the bass clarinet, 
two of which were employed in ‘ L’Africaine,* 
became a regular member of the orchestra, and 
he added an alto clarinet as well. In the same 
opera he had two English horns. The ‘ Shadow 
Song ’ in ‘ Dinorah ’ was accompanied by 
flutes, harmonics of the harp, and violoncellos. 
There was also a fifth horn. In ‘ Le Propheto ’ 
he introduced saxliorns, and could not resist 
having a good quantity of brass on the stage 
in * L’lStoile du nord.’ 

While Meyerbeer’s influence was far-reach- 
ing in the domain of orchestration, there were 
those who viewed with misgivings the immense 
popularity of his operas in France. It was not 
the music that gave them anxiety, but the 
political and historical ideas in the librettos. 
Particularly in the provinces, where the opera 
was the only distraction, people who never 
opened a book but accepted the stories of the 
operas as veracious, derived false impressions 
of the Middle Ages, the French Monarchy, the 
Wars of Religion and the Inquisition. This 
was curious in the light of the complacency 
with which the French people tolerated the 
misplaced accents and ungrammatical lines in 
the texts. 

1 Mozart, hotraver, vaa before either. In bis eymphony In D 
(K. 385) the flnt note, D, li written as two eemibreves touching 
one another. 


It is not necessary to refer to all the great 
names inscribed on the orchestral roll. Men- 
delssohn with his marvel of the * Midsummer 
Night’s Dream * overture, perhaps retouched in 
the light of maturer experience, took things as 
they came. Schumann was acquiescent, plod- 
ding along with more thought for the idea of 
the theme and its development than for the 
heightening of its colour.® Reference, however, 
must be made to a composer, as exotic as 
Meyerbeer was, but more lasting in influence. 
Liszt, envied for his popularity and facility, 
generous and not over-critical, was destined to 
be associated with the greatest musical move- 
ment of tne 19th century. The reign of the 
orchestra, mild and suave as it was in those 
days, compared with its later tyranny, demanded 
fresh forms, uncomprehendod or mistrusted by 
the formalists. It was a phase of evolution to 
be spread far and wide while those of the more 
conservative school were content to remain 
primly in a comfortable groove. Liszt, with 
greater musical acumen than Berlioz, but influ- 
enced by him, brought to light his Symphonic 
Poems (g.v.). What directed his steps to the 
orchestra was very likely his arrangement for 
pianoforte of the * Symphonie fantastique,’ the 
details of which he had to analyse and master. 
It was an invaluable lesson, and answers the 
question which hajs been asked, how he learned 
orchestration. The friendship between him and 
Wagner was more one-sided than is generally 
known. Wagner was independent of him in 
his earlier days, from ‘ Rienzi * to ‘ Lohengrin,* 
and it was only when the last-named was ac- 
cepted by Liszt for production at Weimar that 
the intimacy ripened. In the composition or 
form of these works he owed nothing to Liszt. 
But eventually Liszt’s plan of development and 
metamorphosis of theme, suggested by the 
idee fixe of Berlioz, must have indicated to 
Wagner a wider sphere in which Leitmotive were 
to predominate. It was clear that the reitera- 
tion of a theme employed as a Leitmotiv {q.v.) 
could become commonplace if set forth always 
in the same orchestral colour, hence the com- 
poser’s palette had to provide contrast of tone. 
Wagner’s earlier experience as a conductor of 
opera at Magdeburg, Konigsberg and Riga had 
introduced him to the conventions of orchestra- 
tion. But occasions must have arisen when he 
had to devise makeshifts and rescore parts 
which were beyond the resources of his bands. 
Five or six years of this work were not wasted 
when the result was the four operas just men- 
tioned. Before a note of ‘ The Ring ’ was 
written Liszt had composed eight of his sym- 
phonic poems, and although the idee^jcc, theme- 
metamorphosis and Leitmotiv were not identi- 
cal in their ultimate content, they stood for the 
aim of each composer towards securing a unity 

t Bee under SosctTWANir the account of the modification u-hlch had 
to be made In the theme of the first symphony. 
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of design opposed to the older kinds of structure. 
Wagner was at pains to disclaim his indebted- 
ness to Liszt in this respect, or was evasive 
when challenged to state his position, but 
whatever the divergencies due to the use of 
the orchestra alone and the compliance with 
textual exigencies, their common ancestry can- 
not be doubted. 

Like Mendelssohn and Schumann, Brahms, 
too, intent upon musical form, orchestrated in 
such a way as to leave to conductors of his 
works the problem of bringing his ideas into the 
broad light of day. To these conductors he 
owes his position as a writer of orchestral music, 
impervious to contemporary movements in the 
art he went on in his own sturdy fashion, 
tethered to the past, and hammering out im- 
perishable themes. He had a sense of orches- 
tral colour which was quite as personal as 
Wagner’s was, but at first sight it was not 
clear, and the reading of one of his symphonies 
was in his day a test of a conductor’s insight 
more severe than that of any contemporary 
work. His influence lay rather in the direction 
of musical form and thought than in orchestral 
effects, and he was content to leave his sym- 
phonies in the hands of his interpreters to dis- 
cover the means of solving the many cruces 
that lay therein. 

Wagner’s Contribution. — To those whose 
receptive faculties have been educated by listen- 
ing to music written up to the end of the 19th 
century it is difficult to comprehend the ferocity 
with which Wagner’s music was attacked in 
some quarters. May not the explanation lie 
partly in the bearing of the man himself? How- 
ever that may be, every page of his orchestral 
work bears witness to restraint, oven to reti- 
cence. These qualities perhaps, have not been 
without their effect on some French works that 
followed his day ; the economy of means, the 
simplicity carried even to emptiness in the 
scoring were scarcely noticed in the pregnancy 
of the theme. The opening bars of ‘ Tristan,’ for 
instance, on paper seem bare and inadequate. 
At first sight they appear wavering and inde- 
cisive, without the manliness of many another 
opening phrase. But the dramatic instinct was 
there, and the gradual working up to that tre- 
mendous climax and catastrophe justified the 
slenderness and tenderness of the opening bars. 
There are pages in Wagner’s later works in 
which there would appear almost nothing in the 
orchestra ; a touch of colour, a shudder of 
divided violoncellos and violas, ^ single drum- 
roll ; a broken line, as it were, of dry-point left 
for the mind to complete the design ; a broad 
expanse of colour when the situation demanded 
polychromatic treatment. The mystery is how 
Wagner, with none too many opportunities of 
hearing his own works, and tied as he was in 
Dresden and elsewhere to conducting the works 
of others, discovered the genius of one instru- 


ment after another, held it captive and made 
it his servant. 

As suggested above, the ’prentice hand may 
have had to turn to in order to make good defi- 
ciencies in the scramble of operatic perform- 
ances up to the Riga period. These must have 
borne their lesson. But after he had recovered 
from the infection of opera that was grand, with 
the usual sequelae, in his convalescence, he 
found himself, as in many such cases, renewed 
in vigour and in experience. To conduct operas 
composed by others, not to speak of recompos- 
ing Gluck, with now and then performances of 
his own, was a schooling more direct, more 
practical, than a wilderness of textbooks. It is 
significant that for the well-being of his music 
the circumstances that embroiled him in, and 
banished him from Dresden and Munich weie 
just those that ruptured the link with the State 
observances of opera that passed as music. 
Henceforth, out of the depths of his experience, 
out of the darkness of his travail, he was to 
bring forth a new light. Influenced by Beet- 
hoven, of whom a trace is to be found in the 
‘ Faust ’ overture, passing through his mind 
Mozart, Weber and Meyerbeer, he discovered 
himself in ‘Tristan.’ Henceforward ho was on 
his own ground and in his full estate. The 
appeal, howsoever it might be interpreted as 
conforming with musical design in an extended 
fashion, was not so much to the austerity of 
musical architet'ture, as to that cairiosity which 
is not far removed from emotion. What he 
said in words — the least component in his 
music dramas — ^ho magnified and exalted in 
sound. 

The Russian School. — Contemporary with, 
if not in advance of, Wagner was the Russian 
School, evolved more by innate musical 
instinct than by systematic training. In thit 
respect it is notable that the leading exponents 
were men who had begun life in careers in 
which music was as it were an afterthought, 
and not a dominating prepossession. The 
forerunner was Glinka who created an idiom 
as much as he founded a style. His case was 
not very different from those who came after 
him and spread the spirit of his example, for 
his early musical training was desultory and he 
had reached his thirtieth year before ho 
addressed himself to serious technical study. 
Following him, of the Group of Five, Balakirev 
was alone in having pursued a musical vocation 
from youth. Of the others, Cui at an early 
age had reached a high rank in the military 
hierarchy, Moussorgsky was a commissioned 
officer, Borodin to the day of his death was a 
lecturer on chemistry, and Rimsky- Korsakov, 
a naval cadet, had put in some service at sea. 
Self-taught and self-trained, but charged with 
their earlier experiences in matters unrelated 
to music, they brought into the fold fresh 
strains in more senses than one. It was 
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Berlioz with his work on the orchestra who 
aroused curiosity. It was his teaching that 
drove one Russian composer after another to 
intervene and pontificate. As in life in 
Russia, so also was it in Russian music. There 
was docility on the one side in a composer who 
allowed another to take in hand and recon- 
struct his work : autocracy on the other, till 
it became a problem to trace the work of the 
original composer. There was a pretty state of 
chaos when Rimsky-Korsakov was set the 
task of putting in order what would have been 
called in the 18th century the ‘ Respectable 
Remains ’ of Moussorgsky and Borodin. 

While it may bo said of the group of Five that 
their tendency was ethnological, Tchaikovsky, 
aloof from them, went further afield than they. 
Not concentrated as they were upon a purely 
national art which geographically led no- 
whi ther castwardly, while westwardly there were 
forbidden frontiers, Tchaikovsky followed the 
course of the sun and grafted his native song 
upon the stripling that had been reared in more 
congenial climes. Sentiment did the rest ; his 
last symphony, and then the rumours about 
his death. But orchestration on the great 
lines owes as much to him as to the others of 
his nationality in consistency. In his case it 
was a matter of assimilation and adaptation 
rather than self -assertiveness and dogmatism. 
Music must ever remain a mystery : to the 
present generation at least it is incompre- 
hensible why stylists so divergent as Tchai- 
kovsky and Gounod should have pinned their 
faith to Mozart, a composer who on the face 
of it had little affinity with either. Again, it 
may be asked how it was that what came to bo 
characteristic of the French School, to mention 
Debussy alone of many, should have been 
foreshadowed some score or two years earlier 
by a Russian soldier on active service. 

Orchestral technique in western Europe 
assumed a now guise as Russian music became 
known. While Rimsky - Korsakov and his 
associates were burrowing deep into the Traite 
of Berlioz, involving themselves in perplexing 
horn passages as Wagner did in the sterile 
pre-valve era, they discovered much virtue in 
the spacing and combining of timbres so that 
the breadth of sound was not cramped. The 
fascination lay in technique, not in the obso- 
lete quotations that Berlioz supplied. Many 
another has spoken and written : among them 
Gevaert, for the most part faithful to tradition ; 
but in the end it was, and is, the instinct of the 
individual that moulds the orchestra. 

Apart from the question of composition 
attention was paid to the ‘ lapng out,’ especi- 
ally of the wind section, as if the ear had 
become sensitive to those combinations which 
coalesced, without the prominence of some 
particular timbre. A test that was severe 
was the rehearsing of strings alone and wind 


alone. But as orchestration advanced at the 
expense of co-ordinated theme, there grew up 
an independence on the part of every instru- 
ment, in derision, as it were, of its neighbours. 

Strauss. — The departure from classic forms 
and the aim at poetic and literal or concrete 
effects brought a new element into orchestra- 
tion, the most striking example being found in 
the second variation of ‘ Don Quixote * (1896- 
1897) by Richard Strauss, a unique instance of 
minute sound-analysis solved by instruments. 
But before this piece of realism, in his ‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel * (1895) Strauss had taxed the 
orchestra to the uttermost, and called for a 
revision and extension of technique in every 
department. What appeared imj)ossible at 
that period became child’s play as he proceeded 
from one Rabelaisian work to another, almost 
every page of which shows some daring feat of 
orchestration. There may bo views as to the 
value of his thematic material, but on the 
orchestral side there can be no question of his 
having indicated advances in directions hitherto 
looked on as insurmountable and impassable. 

Encouraged by the reclame of these works 
Strauss ventured a composition on a still 
larger scale — ^liis ‘Symphonia (sic) domcstica.’ 
It is dated December 31, 1903. As music 
nothing need be said here, but as orchestration 
in this period it reached the extreme point in 
the use of instruments. Not content with the 
orchestral force of his earlier works he asked 
for piccolo, three flutes, 2 oboes and oboo 
d* amore, an English horn, a clarinet in D, one 
in A, two in B flat, a bass clarinet, 4 saxophones 
(‘ ad libitum only in extreme necessity ’ — 
when ?), 4 bassoons, a double bassoon, 8 horns, 
4 trumpets, 3 trombones, a bass tuba, 4 tim- 
pani, 1 triangle, a tambourine, glockenspiel, 
cymbals, bass drum and 2 harps. Against 
these forty-nine the string formula was 16, 16, 
12, 10, 8. What with uncles and aunts, a 
child having a bath at 7 p.m., wakened at '3 
A.M., and doubtless other intimate details 
considerately withheld, one misses two instru- 
ments in the orchestra wliich would have 
added colour to this charming picture of homeli- 
ness, namely, a sewing-machine, and a vacuum 
cleaner in B fiat alt. 

It is too soon to say whether the presently 
regarded ‘ extra ’ instruments which he employs 
will in time become regular members of the 
orchestra. The question often has been asked 
if the composer is the ideal interpreter of his 
own scores. It might not be quite a bad thing 
to let him loose and invite him to interpret 
himself. The impression cannot be dispelled 
that a large amount of modern music is being 
written, like the dogmatic music of the mid or 
late 19th century, by what the eye sees and not 
by what the ear hears. A glaring instance of 
this occurred when a composer, conducting one 
of his own works and reading his score by eye 
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alone, turned by mistake two pages at once and 
indicated a * lead * some bars before its entrance. 

The later French school, basing its style, like 
its great writers, upon the mot juste, punctilious 
(the word is here in its full sense) as to orches> 
tral colour, resorts to the utmost economy of 
means, but at the same time to so exact a 
valuation of timbre that the very simplicity 
of the score would be barren if it were 
not fully observed and respected. Thought 
in the orchestra is then expressed in a welding 
of timbres, almost a breath, but ample for the 
purpose. 

General Considerations. — Almost every 
bar of orchestral music should enshrine a secret, 
but it is not found in all. The obvious and 
commonplace often enough ‘ lag superfluous * 
when the orchestra is ‘ busy ’ ; an apparent 
idleness may be part of the design in order to 
prepare an effective entry. Towards the end 
of his days Haydn was warned against being 
pushed by eccentricity to caricature. Wifi 
many to-day endorse that opinion ? The lucidity 
and limpidity of Mozart, as we with perfected 
instruments find him, may not have struck his 
contemporaries. Beethoven’s performances did 
not escape collapse on many an occasion. 
Routine and an enlarged comprehension have 
intervened. Some names, notable in their time, 
have become shadows, but in the progress of 
music the heavenly maid still keeps her eternal 
youth. The fracas that Moli^re caUed the music 
of his day is now as words of one syllable. 
The clamourings of a past age become mere 
lispings, but there is wisdom still to be learnt 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

Orchestration for the sake of orchestration 
because ‘ the instruments are there ’ tends to 
thrust aside the pure expression of ideas. A 
complicated texture that seeks out many in- 
ventions exalts colour at the expense of design. 
The older reign of the fingers on the keyboard 
imposed a surrender of the ear of the mind, and 
fettered the analysis of sound and the fitness of 
the instrument appropriate to produce it. As 
the ear of the mind awoke to fuller conscious- 
ness the labour at the pianoforte ceased to be 
worthy of transmission. Man had to hear with 
his ears rather than with his eyes and his 
fingers. 

Recent excursions have scorned the preach- 
ings of the elders and it would seem as if the 
goodly fellowship among instruments were to 
be sacrificed to an antagonistic and jealous 
clamour for supremacy. Whither the present 
mood is tending, or for how long it will persist, 
nothing can be said. The perception of the 
human ear may have been strained either to 
welcome new sounds or to return to earlier de- 
lights. From that which is new can be learnt 
the simple beauties of music that was in its 
childhood. Again, it may yet be that a great 
art may be bu^t up on the debris of failures. 


But it is not well for music that the orchestra 
should be employed for the rags and tatters of 
scraps of themes which ill accord with the 
eloquence and noble purpose of the art. 

To invent new devices, such as uncertain 
harmonics on the double bass, to discover that 
a section of a plucked harp-string has its own 
colour — these in themselves, while technically 
interesting and novel, are not exactly on the 
same plane with the just combination of timbres 
so as to obtain their full value. There is no 
royal road to the orchestra, however paved it 
may be with good intentions. A tutti passage 
may be ‘ indicated ’ ///, but the horse-power, if 
a simile may be allowed, will be far below the 
pressure demanded if the judicious balance of 
tone is disregarded. The vast column of sound, 
thick where it should be thin, thin where it 
should be compact, close-knit where it should 
be open, muddy where it should bo filigree — 
these are ‘ faults * in musical architecture which 
even the greatest masters have left to con- 
ductors to make good by tempering some mem- 
ber and enforcing some other unit of the 
orchestra. The surest hand is that of the 
composer who has spent hours, if not days, in 
analysing in silence and then placing for good 
his orchestral thought on paper. The weakest 
hand is his who gropes hesitatingly, rewrites, 
bespatters his score with alterations in red ink ; 
who has not heard with his ears but only with 
his eyes. Such demolitions and reconstruc- 
tions point to an uncertainty of thought, a 
wavering, to which no one sure of his building 
and his inner orchestral oar would confess for a 
moment. The deeper questionings, the cap- 
turings in solitude, are not for some rough and 
ready ‘ filling in,* but for a certainty of expres- 
sion which is proof against later revision. 

In spite of much that has been written of 
orchestration at the present day, the last word 
lies with the theme itself. The grim anatomy 
of music, like that of man, is changeless. 

w. w. 
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ORCHESTRELLE, see Meohanioal Appli- 
ances (6). 

ORCHESTRINA DI CAMERA, the title of 
a series of little instruments of the harmonium 
tribe. They were invented and made by W. E. 
Evans, of London, and represent the orchestral 
clarinet, oboe, flute, French horn and bassoon. 
They imitate the timbre of the Instruments 
after which they are called, and have the same 
compass of notes* The clarinet and French 
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MUSICAI INSrRUMENTb — SP\IN, c 1270 
(library of the Esconal Cantigas dt S Maria) 

Portative Organ {Organo de colt) 2 Organistrum (C tn/ome) 3 Chiniebells (Cimbaht) 
4 Cymbals (Platilloi) 6 Clackers (Tabillos) 6 Drum {Atarnbor) 
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I*om are furnished with shifting keyboards, in 
order to arrange for the mechanical transposi- 
tion of the parts when these are not written in 
the key of C. The different qualities of tone 
are obtained by making the vibrating reeds of 
varying dimensions, and by the peculiar shape 
of the channels conveying the wind to them. 
The orchestrinas are chiefly intended to be 
employed as convenient substitutes for the real 
instruments at performances where players of 
the orchestral instruments cannot be obtained. 
HuUah, in his Music in the House, recommended 
them as valuable for the practice of concerted 
music as well as for the purpose of supplying 
obbligato accompaniments. t. l. s. 

OKDINES. Al conventional grouping of a 
number of feet of one of the first five of the 
Rhythmic Modes (q.v,), ending always with a 
rest of the duration necessary to complete the 
last foot. The scheme is as follows : 


Ordo. 

Mode. 

Number of 1 

I. 

1-4 

2 

I. 

5 

li(i.e.dP. 

II. 

1-4 

3 

II. 

5 

2 

JIl. 

1-4 

4 

111. 

5 

2| 


^ A. H. 

ORDONEZ, Pedro (6. Palencia, c. 1500; 
d. Rome, 1550), Spanish church composer. He 
went to Rome and entered the Capella Pon- 
tificia (Apr. 29, 1539) some four years after 
Morales, being described as of the diocese of 
Palencia. In 1546 (Jan. 11) ho was created 
Abbas, and was among the singers who took 
part in the opening ceremony of the Council of 
Trent (Dec. 13, 1545). He also accompanied 
the council when it removed to Bologna in 1547. 
(The question of church music did not come up 
until 1562.) In 1649 Ordonez was still a mem- 
ber of the Capella Pontificia, and is mentioned 
as having leave of absence to visit some baths 
near Bologna. MSS. of his works exist in cer- 
tain Spanish cathedrals. J. B. T. 

ORDRE, another name for Suite {q.v,), used 
by Couperin and some of his contemporaries. 
There is no difference of arrangement or struc- 
ture which would account for the employment 
of the two names. M. 

OREFICE, Giacomo {b. Vicenza, 1865; 
d. Milan, Dec. 22, 1922), composer, studied at 
the Liceo of Bologna under Busi and Mancinelli. 
Unlike many Italian composers of his time, 
Orefice was not exclusively devoted to the 
stage. His most important operas are : 

* Coaauelo ’ (Bologna, Teatro Comunale, 1896), * Chopin ’ (Milan, 
Tentro Llrlco, 1901), ‘ Cecilia ’ (Vicenza, Teatro Comunale, 1902), 
• Mosi ■ (Genoa, Teatro Carlo Felice, 1906), * Pane altrul ' (Venice, 
Teatro Penlce, 1907), ’ Kadda ’ (Milan, Teatro Llrlco, 1913) and 'll 
Oasteilo del Sogno.’ 

The symphonic works include : 

* Slnfonla del Bosco.* eymphony In D minor, aulte for violoncello 
and orchestra and * Anacreontiche,’ a work In four movementa 
(Ad Artemlde, A Fauna, Ad Eros, A Dionisio). 

Among his chamber music may be mentioned: 

Two sonatas for violin and piano and one for violoncello and 
piano, a trio and ' Bifleaiiioni ed ombre ’ for quintet. 

There are also a number of songs and piano 


pieces (Preludi del mare, Quadri di Boecklin, 
Crespuscoli, Miraggi, etc.). Orefice was pro- 
fessor of composition at the Conservatorio of 
Milan. E. B. 

ORFEO, see Orpheus (1). 

ORGAN (Fr. orgue ; Ital. organo ; Ger. 
Orgel). A wind instrument, the basic principle 
of which is that its tones are produced by means 
of a number of pipes, each pipe producing only 
one note. The instrument is hero discussed 
under three heads : 1, History ; 2, Description 
of Mechanism ; 3, The Modem Organ. 

1. History 

There can be little doubt that the principle 
of the three great classes of organ-pipe — 
Stopped, Open and Reed — was known at a 
very early period, as we shall have occasion to 
show. (See Pipes, Evolution and Distribu- 
tion OP Musical.) 

The first idea of such an instrument was 
doubtless suggested to man by the passing 
breezes as they struck against the open ends 
of broken reeds. A few such reeds or tubes, of 
varied growths or diameters, and of graduated 
lengths, bound together in a row, with their 
open tops arranged in a horizontal line, would 
form an instrument possessing sufficient cap- 
acity for the performance of primitive melodies. 

The myth that Pan was the originator of the 
syrinx led to its being called ‘ Pan’s-pipe,’ 
under which name, or that of ‘ Mouth-organ,’ 
it is known to the present day. (Pandean 
Pipe.) 

The pipes of the syrinx being composed of 
reeds cut off just below the knot 
— which knot did not permit the 
wind to escape, but caused it to 
return to the same place where 
it entered, thus traversing the 
length of the tube twice — were 
in principle so many examples of 
the first class of pipes mentioned 
above. They wore practically 
‘ Stopped pipes,’ producing a 
sound nearly an octave lower than that of an 
open pipe of the same length.^ 

The mode of playing upon this earliest organ 
must have been troublesome and tiring, as either 
the mouth had to be in constant motion to and 
fro over the tubes, or they had incessantly to 
be shifted to the right or left under the mouth. 
Some other method of directing wind into them 
must in course of time have been felt to be 
desirable ; and the idea would at length occur 
of conducting wind into the tube from below 
instead of above. This result — ^an enormous 
step forward — could be obtained by selecting a 
reed, as before, but with a short additional 
portion left below the knot to serve as a mouth- 
piece or wind-receiver (the modem ‘ foot ’) ; by 

1 Ad exact model of a Stopped Diapanon pipe of wood is preaeuted 
by the well-known • pitch-pipe ' formerly In common use. 
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making a straight narrow slit through the knot, 
close to the front, to serve as a passage-way 
for the breath ; and by cutting a small hori- 
zontal opening immediately above that slit, 
with a sloping notch, bevelling upwards and 
outwards over that again. The breath blown in 
at the lower end, in passing through the slit 
would strike against the edge of the notch 
above, and there produce rapid flutterings, 
which would be communicated to the air in the 
tube, and would cause a sound to be emitted. 
In this manner a specimen of the second class of 
pipe mentioned above — that of the open species 
* — would bo brought into existence. 

When the first ‘ squeaker ’ was made, such as 
country lads still delight to construct of osiers 
in spring-time, a primitive model of a pipe of 
the third kind mentioned above, a * Reed-pipe,’ 
was produced. It consisted of a ‘ vibrator ’ 
and a tube ; the former sounded by being 
agitated by compressed wind from an air-cavity 
— the breath from the human mouth. Reed- 
pipes, although freely used as separate wind 
instruments in ancient times — the bagpipe 
among the number — were not introduced into 
organs until the 15th century, so far as can bo 
ascertained, and need not therefore bo further 
considered in this place. 

A series of pipes of the second class (re- 
ceiving air from below) would be less con- 
veniently under the immediate control of the 
mouth than their predecessors; hence a wooden 
box was devised (now the wind-chest), contain- 
ing a row of holes along the top into which wore 
placed the lower ends of the pipes ; and the 
wind was sometimes provided by two attend- 
ants, who blew with their mouths alternately 
into pliable tubes, the one while the other took 
breath. 

An antique organ supplied in this manner 
is sculptured under a monument in the Museum 
at Arles, bearing the date of xx.M.viii.^ 



Fig. 2. 


The pipes are held in position by a cross- 
band, just as were those of the earlier syrinx. 
The carving represents the back of the instru- 
ment, as is indicated not only by the ‘ blowers ’ 

1 From Dorn Bedoa. L’Ar iu facteur d’orvuet (Faria, 1760) 


being there, but also by the order of th^r pipes 
from large to small, appearing to run the wrong 
way, namely, from right to left instead of the 
reverse. The pipes of the early organs are said 
to have sounded at first all together, and those 
which were not required to be beard had to be 
silenced by means of the fingers or hands. An 
arrangement so defective would soon call for a 
remedy ; and the important addition was made 
of a slide, rule or tongue of wood, placed be- 
neath the hole leading to each pipe, and so per- 
forated as either to admit or exclude the wind 
as it was drawn in or out. Kircher * gives a 
drawing, here re- 
produced, to show 
this improvement. 
(He conceives it 
to be the Masho- 
kithra or Magra- 
ketha of the Chal- 
dees.) 

PiQ 3 The wind was 

conveyed to the 
chest through the tube projecting from the 
right-hand side, either from the lips or from 
some kind of hand- bellows, ti either case the 
stream would be only intermittent. 

Another drawing given by Kircher (said to be 
that of the Hebrew instrument called Magre- 
phdh) exhibits the important addition of two 
small bellows, wliich would afford a continuous 
wind-supply, the one furnishing wind w'hile the 
other was replenishing. 



It is very doubtful, however, whether this 
is an authentic representation. 

Although nothing very precise can be de 
duced from the ancient writers as to the time, 
place or manner in which some of the progres- 
sive steps in the invention of the organ already 
detailed were made, yet it is certain that the 
germ of many of the most important parts of 
the instrument had been discovered before the 
Christian era.® 

* MusurffUi, Bk. ll. ch. W, « 3, p. 3. 

* A paper by Miss Kathleen flehlealnger, ft««earehe» into the Origin 
of the Organs of the Anetents, in the Sammelbdnde of the Int. Mufl. 
Oes. vol. 11. p. 167 fl., may be referred to. The Organ of the 
Ancients from Eastern Strurees {Hebrew, Spriae and Arabic), by Dr. 
Henry Farmer (In the prose, 1926), Is looked forward to aa ar 
authoritative treatment of the subject. 
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The Chbistian Era to a.d. 1000.— During 
the first ten centuries but little appears to have 
been done to develop the organ in size, compass 
or mechanism ; in fact, no advances are known 
to have been made in the practice of music 
itself of a kind to call such improvements into 
existence. Yet a number of isolated records 
exist as to the materials used in the construc- 
tion of the instrument ; the great personages 
who exerted themselves about it ; and its 
gradual introduction from Greece, where it 
is said to have taken its origin, into other 
countries, and into the church ; and these have 
only to be brought together and placed in 
something approaching to chronological order, 
with a few connecting words here and there, to 
form an interesting and continuous narrative. 

In the organ of Ctesibius, described by Hero,^ 
it appears that the lower extremity of each pipe 
was enclosed in a small shallow box, something 
like a domino box inverted, the sliding lid being 
downwards. Eacih lid had an orifice which, on 
the lid being pushed homo, placed the hole in 
correspondence with the orifice of the pipe, and 
the pij)o then sounded. When the sliding lid 
W’as drawn forward, it closed the orifice, and so 
silenced th(^ pipe. With certain improvements 
as to detail, this action is in principle substan- 
tially the same as that shown in Eigs. 3 and 4 
and it continued in use up to the 11th century. 
But the most interesting part of this descrip- 
tion is the reference to the existence of a simple 
kind of key -action which pushed in the lid on 
the key being pressed down, the lid being pulled 
back by a spring of elastic horn and a cord on 
the key being released. Claudian the poet, 
who flourished about a.d. 400, has in his poem 
De consulatu F, Manlii Theodori (316-19) left 
a passage describing an organist’s performance 
upon an instrument of this kind, and also its 
effect, of which the following is a literal version: 

* Let there be also one who by his light touch 
forcing out deep murmurs, and managing the un- 
numbered tongues of the field of brazen tubes, can 
with nimble finger cause a mighty sound ; and can 
rouse to song tlie waters stirred to tlieir deptlis by 
the massive lever.’ 

(For a technical description of the instru- 
ment see Hydbaulus, also PLATE XXXVI,) 

A Greek ^ epigram, attributed to the Em- 
peror Julian the Apostate {d. a.d. 363), conveys 
some particulars concerning another kind of 
4th-century organ, of which the following is a 
literal translation : 

* I see a strange species (lit. “ nature '*) of reeds : 
surely they have rather sprung up from a foreign 
(lit. another) brazen field (lit. furrow) ; wild — nor 
are they swayed by our winds ; but a blast, rushing 
forth from a cavern of bull's hide, forces its way from 
beneath, under the root of the well-bored reeds. 
And a skilful man having nimble fingers stands 
feeling the yielding rods of pipes, and they, gently 
dancing, press out song.’ 

This account describes a wind organ, and 
one which had no keyboard. Both accounts 

' See W. Chappell's aucouQt, tJi$tory of Mutie, I. 343, eto. 

2 Palatine Anthology, Bk. lx. Bo. 366. 
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particularise the material of which the pipes 
were made, and it is not improbable that pipes 
of metal were at that time a novelty, 

Theodoret (6. about 393, d, 4:5'7) also refers 
to musical organs as being furnished with pipes 
of copper or of bronze. 

On an obelisk at Constantinople, erected by 
Theodosius {d. 393), is a representation of an 
organ, which is here copied. 



The pipes are eight in number, and appear 
to be formed of large reeds or canes. They are 
not sufficiently varied in length to indicate the 
production of a proper musical scale, which is 
possibly an error of the sculptor. They are 
supported like those shown in Fig. 2. This 
example is very interesting as affording the 
earliest illustration known of a method of com- 
pressing the organ wind which some centuries 
afterwards became common — namely, by the 
weight of human beings. From the drawing it 
seems as if the two youths were standing on the 
same bellows, whereas they were more probably 
mounted on separate ones placed side by side. 
St. Jerome {d. 420) is said ® to mention an 
organ at Jerusalem, with twelve brazen pipes, 
two elephants’ skins and fifteen smiths’ bellows, 
which could be heard at the Mount of Olives, — 
it is nearly a mile from the centre of the city 
to the top of the mount, — and therefore must 
have been an instrument of great power. 
Cassiodorus, who was consul of Rome under 
King Vitigas the Goth in 614, described the 
organ of his day as an instrument composed oi 
divers pipes, formed into a kind of tower, which, 
by means of bellows, is made to produce a loud 
sound ; and in order to express agreeable 
melodies, it is constructed with certain tongues* 
of wood from the interior, which the finger of 
the master duly pressing or forcing back, elicits 
the most pleasing and brilliant tones. 

The exact period at which the organ was first 
used for religious purposes is not positively 
known ; but according to Julianus, a Spanish 
bishop who flourished a.d. 460, it was in 
common use in the churches of Spain at that 
time. One is mentioned as existing ‘ in the 
most ancient city of Grado,’ in a church of the 
nuns before the year 680. It is described as 

> Kltto, Cue. Bib. Lit., 9rd ed., li. 2556. Kitto’s rafereoce (A4 
Dardanum), however, does not appear to be correct. 

* The iorm * tongues ’ (linguar) remained in use for the sliders up 
to the time when the sllde-box was superseded by the sprlng-boj 
about the end of the 11th century. 
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being about two feet long, six inches broad, 
and furnished with fifteen playing-slides and 
thirty pipes, two pipes to each note. Hawkins^ 
has given a drawing of the slide-box of this 
organ, the * tongues ’ of which are singularly 
ornate. The number of notes on the slide-box 
(fifteen in a length of two feet) would show that 
the pipes were of small diameter, and therefore 
tUat the notes were treble ones. 

The advantage of using the organ in the 
services of the church was so obvious that it 
would soon be perceived ■, and accordingly in 
the 7th century Pope Vitalian, at Rome (about 
the year 666), introduced it to improve the 
singing of the congregations. Subsequently, 
however, he abolished the singing of the 
congregations, and substituted in its place that 
of canonical singers. 

At the beginning of the 8th century the use 
of the organ was appreciated, and the art of 
making it was known in England. The native 
artificers had even introduced the custom 
of pipe decoration, for, according to Aldhelm 
{d. 709), the Anglo-Saxons ornamented the front 
pipes of their organs with gilding. Organ- 
making was introduced into France about the 
middle of the same century. Pepin (714-68), 
the father of Charlemagne, perceived that an 
organ would be an important aid to devo- 
tion ; and as the instrument was at that time un- 
known either in France or Germany, he applied 
(about the year 767) to the Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine Copronymus the Sixth, requesting 
him to send one to France. Constantine not 
only complied with this solicitation by present- 
ing him with a large organ, but forwarded it 
by a special deputation, headed by the Roman 
bishop Stephanus. The organ was deposited m 
the church of St. Cornelius at Compidgne. It 
was a wind organ, with pipes of lead: and 
is said to have been made and played by 
an Italian priest, who had learnt the method 
of doing both at Constantinople. 

The first organ introduced into Germany was 
one which the Emperor Charles the Great, in 
811 or 812, caus(^ to be made at Aix-la- 
Chapelle after the model of that at Compi^gne. 
The copy was successful, and several writers 
expressed themselves in terms of high praise at 
its powerful yet pleasing tone. 

Shortly after the year 800 an organ was sent 
to Charlemagne by the Caliph Haroun Alras- 
chid, constructed by an Arabian maker of the 
name of Giafar, which was placed in a church 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. It was a wind organ of 
extraordinarily soft tone. 

Venice was favourably known for its organ- 
makers about this time ; a monk of that city, 
of the name of Georgius, a native of Benevento, 
having in the year 822 constructed an instru- 
ment for Louis le Debonnaire, which was an 
hydraulic organ, and was erected in the palace 

1 Mu»U, 1 . 401 . 
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of the king at Aix-la-Chapelle. Its pipes were 
of lead. 

The progress of Germany in making and 
using organs in the latter half of the 9th cen- 
tury, particularly in East Franconia, was so 
great, that Pope John VIII. (880), in a letter to 
Anno, Bishop of Friesingen, requests that a 
good organ may be sent to him, and a skilful 
player to instruct the Roman artists. 

By this time organ-building had apparently 
made its way into Bavaria ; and a large instru- 
ment, with boxwood pipes, is said to have been 
erected in the Cathedral of Munich at a very 
early date. 

In the 9th century organs had become com- 
mon in this countiy, the English artificers fur- 
nishing them with pipes of copper, which were 
fixed in gilt frames. In the 10th century the 
English prelate St. Dunstan (925-88), famous 
for his skill in metal work, erected or fabricated 
an organ in Malmesbury Abbey, the pipes of 
which were of brass. He also gave an organ to 
Abingdon Abbey, and is said to have furnished 
many other English churches and convents 
with similar instruments. In this same cen- 
tury Count Elwin presented an organ to the 
convent at Ramsey, on which ho is said to have 
expended the then largo sum of thirty pounds 
in copper pipes, which are described as emitting 
a sweet melody and a far-resounding peal. 

A curious representation of an organ of about 
this 'date is given * in a MS. Psalter of Edwin 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.® The pipes are placed within a 
frame, apparently after the manner referred to 
above. The surface of the organ is represented 
as being perforated to receive a second set of 
pipes, though the draughtsman appears to have 
sketched one hole too many. The two organists, 
whose duties seem for the moment to have been 
brought to an end by the inattention of the 
blowers, are intent on admonishing their assist- 
ants, who are striving to get up the wind-supply, 
which their neglect has apparently allowed to 



FiQ. 6. 


run out. The four bellows are olown in a 
manner which we here meet with for the first 
time — ^namely, through the intervention of 

> It is a. bad copy of a picture in the Utrecht Psalter. 

* Part of the representation is here engrared from a photograph, 
by the kind peimlssion of the authoritieB. 
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handles instead of directly by the hands ; and 
as in so small an organ there could not have 
been room for four persons to compress the 
wind by standing upon the bellows, it is pos- 
sible that they were loaded with weights in the 
manner that has generally been supposed not 
to have been introduced until some centuries 
later. 

At the end of the 10th century several organs 
existed in Germany (St. Paul’s, Erfurt; St. 
James’s, Magdeburg ; and Halberstadt Cathe- 
dral), which, although small and unpretending 
instruments, were objects of much astonish- 
ment and attraction at the time. 

In the 1 1th century we find a treatise ^ on the 
construction of organs, included in a larger 
work on Divers Arts, by a monk and priest of 
the name of Theophilus, which is of consider- 
able interest as showing the exact state of the 
art of organ -making at that period. It is too 
long to quote in extenso, and is also rather 
obscure in parts ; but the following particulars 
may be gathered from it : that the slide-box 
was made two and a half feet in length, and 
rather more than one foot in breadth ; that 
the pipes were placed upon its surface ; that 
the compass consisted of seven or eight notes ; 
that the length of the slide-box was measured 
out equally for the different notes or slides, and 
not on a gradually decreasing scale as the pipes 
became smaller, since the playing-slides would 
not in that case have been of one width or at 
one distance apart ; that the organ was played 
by these movable slides ; that each slide 
worked in little side-slits, like the lid of a box 
of dominoes ; that there wore two or perhaps 
oven more pipes to each note ; that the pro- 
jecting ‘ tongue ’ of oacjh slide was marked with 
a letter to indicate to which note it belonged — 
a custom that continued in use for centuries 
afterwards (as, for instance, in the Halberstadt 
organ finished in 1361 ; and in the old organ in 
the church of St. ^Egidius, in Brunswick, built 
in the latter part of the 15th century, and illus- 
trated on p. 744) ; that a hole was cut through 
the slide under each pipe about an inch and a 
half across, for the passage of the wind ; that 
all the pipes of a note sounded together ; that 
a note was sounded by the slide being pushed 
in, and silenced by its being drawn forward ; 
and that in the front of each slide, immediately 
behind the handle or tongue, a narrow hole 
about two inches long was cut, in which was 
fixed a copper-headed nail, which regulated the 
motion of the slide and prevented its being 
drawn out too far. 

The following illustration, deduced from 
Theophilus’s description, shows the slide, and 
three passages for wind to as many pipes above. 
The sfide intercepts the wind, but will allow it 

1 TluophiU, ^ Pn$hyt*H «t Monaehi Mti III., 

is Mvsrrts arHous. Opera et itxidla Roberti Hendrie. Londlid, 
Johunee Murray, iCDoaoxx<vn. 8yo. 


to pass on being moved so that its openings, 
shown by the unshaded parts, correspond with 
those below and above. 



Fia. 7. 


Gori’s Thesaurus diptyckorum, 1759, vol. ii., 
contains a most interesting engraving, copied 
from an ancient MS., said to as old as the 
time of Charlemagne, which shows a person 
playing upon an instrument of the Theophilus 
type. (See Fig. 8.) 

But of all the information given by Theo 
philus, the most important, because previously 
unknown and unsuspected, is that which re- 
lates to the finishing of the pipes so as to 
produce different qualities of tone. They were 



made of the finest copper ; and the formation 
of a pipe being completed, Theophilus thus 
proceeds ; 

*He (the maker) can hrinj? it (the pipe) to his 
mouth and blow at first slightly, then more, and then 
strongly : and, according to what he discerns by 
hearing, he can arrange the sound, so that if he wish 
it strong the opening is made wider ; hut if slighter, 
it is made narrower. In this order all the pipes are 
made.’ 

Here we see that the means for producing a 
fuller tone by a wide or high mouth, and a more 
delicate sound by a narrower or lower one, 
were well known in the 1 1th century ; and that 
the manner of testing the * speech ’ by blowing 
the pipe with the mouth in various ways is 
precisely that often employed by the ‘ voicer ’ 
of the present day when ‘ regulating ’ or 
‘ finishing ’ a stop. It is worthy of observation 
that although Theophilus incidentally recog- 
nises an addition to the number of pipes to a 
note as one means of increasing the utility of 
the organ, he as distinctly indicates its range or 
compass as simply seven or eight notes. 

We have Intentionally introduced the ac- 
count of Theophilus somewhat before its due 
chronological place, as it materially assists in 
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elucidating the description of the remarkable 
organ erected in Winchester Cathedral in the 
10th century by order of Bishop Elphege 
(d. 961), and described in a poem by a monk 
of the name of Wulstan, who died in 963. It 
is of further use in this place, since Wulstan’s 
description had formerly been a great puzzle 
to writers on the history of the organ. 

The following is a translation of the portion 
of the Latin poem with which we are concerned, 
as given in Wackerbarth’s Music and the Anglo- 
Saxons, pp. 12-15 : 

* Such organs as you have built are seen nowhere, 
fabricated on a double ground. Twice six bellows 
above are ranged in a row, and fourteen lie below. 
These, by alternate blasts, supply an immense 
quantity of wind, and are worked by seventy strong 
men, labouring with their arms, covered with per- 
spiration, each inciting his companions to drive the 
wind up with all his strength, that the full-bosomed 
box may speak with its four hundred pipes which 
the hand of the organist governs. Some when closed 
he opens, others when open he closes, as the individual 
nature of the varied sound requires. Two brethren 
(religious) of concordant spirit sit at the instrument, 
and each manages his own alphabet. There are, 
moreover, hidden holes in the forty tongues, and each 
has ten (pipes) in their due order. Some are con- 
ducted hither, others thither, each preserving the 
proper point (or situation) for its own note. They 
strike the seven differences of joyous sounds, adding 
the music of the lyric semitone. Like thunder the 
iron tones batter the ea^ so that it may receive no 
sound but that alone. To such an amount does it 
reverberate, echoing in every direction, that every 
one stops with his hand his gaping cars, being in no 
wise able to draw near and bear the sound, which so 
many combinations produce. The music is heard 
throughout the town, and the flying fame thereof is 
gone out over the whole country.* 

The Primitive Keyboard. — We now arrive 
at a period when a vast improvement was made 
in the manner of constructing the organ. It 
has been shown that when the Winchester 
organ was made, and onwards to the date of 
the treatise by Theophilus, the method of ad- 
mitting wind to, or of excluding it from, the 
pipes of a note was by a slide, which alternately 
covered and exposed the underside of the holes 
leading up to its pipes. The frictional resist- 
ance of the slides, at all times trying, would in- 
evitably be increased by their swelling in damp 
weather and becoming tight ; they would 
certainly have to be lengthened for every pipe 
added, which would make them heavier and 
harder to move with the hand ; and they in- 
volved the twofold task, already mentioned, of 
simultaneously thrusting one slide back while 
another was being drawn out. These circum- 
stances, added to the fact that a given resist- 
ance can be overcome with loss difficulty by a 
blow than by a pull with the fingers and thumb, 
must have directed attention to the possibility 
of substituting pressure for traction in the 
manipulation of the organ. Thus it is recorded 
that towards the end of the 11th century huge 
keys, or rather levers, began to be used as the 
means for pla 3 dng the instrument ; and how- 
ever unwieldy these may have been, they were 
nevertheless the first rude steps towards provid- 


ing the organ with a keyboard. A spring-box 
too, of some kind was almost of necessity also 
an improvement of the same period ; for with- 
out some restoring power, a key, on being 
knocked down, would have remained there 
until picked up ; and that restoring power 
would be the most readily supplied by a spring 
or springs. In some of the early spring-boxes 
a separate valve seems to have been placed 
against the hole leading up to every pipe of 
each note, where it was held in position by an 
elastic appliance of the nature just named. The 
valves wore brought under outward control by 
strings or cords, which passed through the 
bottom of the spring-box, and wore attached to 
the key lying in a direct line beneath. As the 
keys must have been hung at their inner end, 
and have had their greatest fall in front, the 
smallest pipes of a note were no doubt from the 
first placed quite inside, and the largest in front, 
with those of graduating scale occupying an in- 
termediate position in proportion to their size ; 
and thus the small valves, opening a lesser 
distance, were strung where the key had the 
least fall, and the larger pallets where they had 
the greatest motion. 

Edmund Schulze, of Paulinzelle, about the 
middle of the 19th century made for the present 
writer a rough sketch of the spring- box of an 
organ about 400 years old which he assisted 
in taking to pieces when he was quite a youth ; 
from whick sketch the drawing for the follow- 
ing illustration was prepared. 



The early keys are described as being from 
three to five inches wide, or even more ; an inch 
and a half thick ; from a foot and a half to a 
vard or more in length, with a fall sometimes 
of as much as a foot in depth. They must at 
times, therefore, have been as large as the 
treadle of a knife-grinder’s machine. Their 
size and amount of resistance would on first 
thought appear to have been most unneces- 
sarily great and clumsy ; but this is soon ac- 
counted for. We have seen that the gauge of 
the keys was influenced by the size of pipe 
necessary for the lowest note. Their width 
would be increased when the compass was ex- 
tended downwards with larger pipes ; and 
their length would be increased with the numh«* 
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valves that had to be strung to them ; while 
the combined resistance of the many strong 
springs of the larger specimens would render 
the touch insensible to anything short of a 
thump. 

It was in the cathedral at Magdeburg, to- 
wards the end of the century of which we have 
been speaking (the 11th), that the earliest 
organ with a keyboard of which we have any 
authentic record was erected. It is said to 
have had a compass of sixteen notes, but no 
mention is made as to what the notes were. 

In the 12th century the number of keys was 
sometimes increased ; and every key further 
received the addition of two or three pipes, 
sounding the fifth and octave to the unison. 
According to Seidel ^ a third and tenth were 
added. All sounded together, and there was 
no escaping from the strong incessant ‘ Full 
Organ ' effect. 

There is a curious account written by Lootens* 
— an author but little known — of a Dutch organ 
said to have been erected in the church of St. 
Nicholas at Utrecht in the year 1120. The 
organ had two manuals and pedals. The com- 
pass of the former was from F, represented 
by a pipe of 6 feet standard length, up to 
namely two octaves and a half. The chief 
manual had twelve pipes to each key, including 
one set of which the largest pipe would be 12 
feet in length,* and which therefore was identi- 
cal with the Double Open Diapason of subse- 
quent times. The sound-board was without 
grooves or draw-stops, consequently there were 
probably nearly as many springs for the organ- 
beater to overcome as there were pipes to 
sound. The second manual was described as 
having a few movable draw-stops ; and the 
pedals one independent stop — oddly enough a 
Trumpet — details and peculiarities which 
strongly point to the last two departments 
having been additions made at a much later 
period ; for a ‘ double organ ’ is not known 
to have existed for two contimies after the 
date at which this one is said to have been 
completed ; still less a triple one. 

One of the greatest improvements effected in 
the organ in the 14th century was the gradual 
introduction of the four remaining chromatic 
semitones. Fff was added in the early part of 
the century ; then followed Cjf and Eb ; and 
next G#. The Bb already existed in the Win- 
chester and other mediaeval instruments. By 
Dom Bedos the introduction of these four notes 
is assigned to the 13th century ; while others 
place the first appearance of three of them as 
late as the 15th. Praetorius gives them an 

» Johaot^ Juliua Seidel, Die utid ihr Ban (Breslau, 1842). 

> Nouveau Mantui eornplet de Vorffaniete (Partn). 

8 No r**cord la known to exlat an to the pitch to which the very 
early organa were tuned, or whether they were tuned to any nnUorm 
pltcD whatever, wnich la extremely doubtful. In referring to the 
lowest pipe aa being 12 feet in speaking lengih, a ayatem of pipe 
measurement la made use of which is not Known to have been 
adopted until centuries after the date at w'hich this organ la stated 
to have been mode. 


intermediate date — the middle of the 14th 
century ; and he is undoubtedly correct, aa 
they were certainly in the Halberstadt organ, 
finished in the year 1361. 

Dom Bedos refers to a curious MS. of the 
14th century in the Bibliothdque Nationale, aw 
affording much further information respecting 
the organ of that period. This MS. records 
that the clavier of that epoch sometimes com- 
prised as many as thirty-one keys, namely, 
from B up to two octaves and a fifth ; that 
wooden rollers, resembling those used in English 
organs as late as the 19th century, were em- 
ployed to transmit the movement of the keys 
to the valves ; that the bass pipes were distri- 
buted, right and lett, in the form of wings ; and 
that those of the top notes were placed in the 
centre of the instrument, as they now are. 

To appreciate the importance of the im 
provements just mentioned, and others that 
are necessarily implied, it is necessary to re- 
member that so long as it was a custom in organ 
making to have the pipes above and the keys 
below placed parallel one to the other, every 
little expansion of the organ involved an aggra- 
vation of the unwieldy size of the keys, at the 
same time that the convenient reach of the 
player set most rigid bounds to the legitimate 
expansion of the organ, and fixed the extent of 
its limits. The ingenious contrivance of the 
roller- board at once left the dimensions of 
the organ free to be extended laterally, irre- 
spective of the measure of the keyboard. 

This emancipation was necessary before the 
additional semitones could be conveniently ac- 
commodated ; for as they would materially in- 
crease the number of pipes in each rank, so they 
would require wider space to stand in, a larger 
spring-box, such as was then made, to stand 
upon, and rollers equal in length to the sum of 
the distance to which the pipes were removed 
from a parallel with each key. 

With regard to the distribution of the pipes, 
they had generally boon placed in a single row, 
as shown in mediaeval drawings, but as the 
invention of the chromatic notes nearly doubled 
the number in the septave — increasing them 
from seven to twelve — half the series would now 
form nearly as long a row as the entire diatonic 
range previously did. The two smallest pipes 
were, therefore, placed in the centre of the 
organ, and the remainder alternately on each 
siiie ; and their general outline — spreading out- 
wards and upwards — gave them the appear- 
ance of a pair of outstretched wings. The 
* zigzag ’ plantation of pipes was doubtless a 
subsequent arrangement. 

In 1360 Poland appears in connexion with 
our subject. In that year an organ was made 
by a monk at Thom in that kingdom, which 
had twenty-two keys. As this is the exact 
number possessed by the Halberstadt organ, 
completed eleven years later, it is possible that 
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the Thorn organ may have been an anticipation 
of that at Halberetadt, as far as the chromatic 
keyboard is concerned. 

The Halberstadt Cathedral organ, although, 
strictly speaking, a * single organ,* only, with a 
compass of scarcely three octaves, had three 
claviers, and pipes nearly equal in size to any 
that have ever been subsequently made. It 
was built by Nicholas Faber, a priest, and was 
finished on Feb. 23, 1361. Our information 
regarding it is obtained from the description of 
Michael Praetorius in his Syntagma musicum. 
It had twenty >two keys, fourteen diatonic and 
eight chromatic, extending from Bill up to a\ 
and twenty bellows blown by ten men. Its 
largest pipe, B, stood in front, and was 31 
Brunswick feet in length, and 3^ ft. in circum- 
ference, or about 14 inches in diameter. This 
note would now be marked as the semitone 
below the C of 32 feet, and the pipe would 
naturally be expected to exceed the pipe of that 
note in length ; but the pitch of the Halber- 
stadt organ is known to have been more than a 
tone sharper than the highest pitch in use in 
England at the present day, which accounts 
for the want of length in its Bu pipe.^ 

In the Halberstadt instrument a successful 
endeavour was made for the first time to obtain 
some relief from the constant ‘ full organ * 
effect, which was aU that had previously been 
commonly produced. For this purpose a 
means was devised for enabling the pipes 
standing in front (afterwards the Principal, 
Praestant, or Open Diapason), and the larger 
pipes in the side towers (subsequently part of 
the Great Bass Principal, or 32-foot Diapason), 
to be used separately and independently of the 
other tiers of pipes, which were located behind, 
and hence called the Hintersatz, or ‘ hinder- 
position.* This result was obtained by intro- 
ducing three claviers instead of one only ; the 
upper one for the full organ, consisting of all 
the tiers of pipes combined ; the middle one, 
of the same compass as the upper, and called 
* Discant,* for the Open Diapason alone ; and 
the lower one, with a compass of an octave, 
from t; (Bt]) to H (6tl), for the lower portion of 
the Bass IHapason. Praetorius mentions in- 
cidentally that the large bass pipes, which 
sounded the third octave below the unison, 
would have been scarcely definable, but being 
accompanied by the numerous pipes of other 
pitches in the general mixture organ, they 
became effective. 

The claviers of the Halberstadt organ pre- 
sented several interesting features ; and being 

1 At the hittory of moeleel Fitoh It treated of tinder Itt pr<n>er 
head, it It only necemary here to refer briefly to the remarkable net 
that the pitch of old organt toroetimet vaned to no lew an extent 
than half an octave, and that too at one and the tame date, at 
thoem by Arnold Schlick in 1611. One reaton given for thla great 
ahlftlng of the pitch wat, that the organ should be toned to aoit 
higher or loirer voloet, without the organlat having to * play the 
ebromatict, which was not convenient to every one * : a dlfflculty 
that mutt nave arisen at much from the conatmetlon of the key- 
boards, and the tuning in unequal temperament, at from lack ot tklll 
V the performer to use them. 


the earliest examples of chromatic keyboards 
known, are here engraved from Praetorius. 

The keys of the Halberstadt organ were made 
at a time when the five chromatic notes were 
placed in a separate row from the * naturals,* 
almost as distinctly so as a second manual of the 
present day. The keys of the upper (Hinter- 
aatz) and middle (Discant) claviers (Fig. 10) 
measured four inches from centre to centre and 
the diatonic notes were ornamentally shaped 
and lettered, thus preserving the * alphabetic * 
custom observed in the IGth-century organ at 
Winchester, and described by Theophilus in the 
11th. The chromatic notes were square-shaped, 
and had their surface about two and a half 
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inches above that of the diatonic, were two 
inches in width, and one inch in thickness, and 
had a fall of about an inch and a quarter. The 
chromatic keys were no doubt pressed down 
by the three inner fingers, and the diatonic by 
the wrist end of the hand. The diatonic notes 
of the lower clavier (Fig. 11), eight in number, 
namely t; (Btj), C, D, E, F, G, A, H (Bt]), were 
quite differently formed, being square-fronted, 
two inches in breadth, and with a space of 
about the same width on each side. These keys 
were evidently thrust down by the left hand, 
by pressure from the shoulder, like handles, the 
space on each side being left for the fingers and 
thumb to pass through. This clavier had four 
chromatic notes, C$, Eb, F$, and Gj^, but curi- 
ously enough, not Bb, although that was the 
* lyric semitone * of which so much is heard long 
before. 

The contrast between the forte and piano 
effect on the Halberstadt organ — ^from the full 
organ to a single set of pipes — must have been 
very violent ; but the experiment had the good 
effect of directing attention to the fact that a 
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change, if less marked, would be grateful and 
useful ; for Seidel (p. 9) records that from this 
time instruments were frequently made com- 
prising tvx> manual organs, the upper one, in- 
terestingly enough, being named * disoant * ; 
and he further gives it as his opinion that this 
kind of construction probably led to the inven- 
tion of Couplers. 

He likewise mentions that large churches 
were often provided with a second and smaller 
organ ; and Praetorius speaks of primitive 
little organs which were hung up against a 
column in the church ‘ like swallows* nests,* and 
contained twelve or thirteen notes almost or 
entirely diatonic, thus, 

B, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E, F ; or 
C, D, E. F. G, A, Bb, C, D. E, F, G, A. 

Dom Bedos relates that in the 14th century 
an organ was erected in the church of St. 
Cyprian, at Dijon, which not only had two 
manuals, but had the choir organ in front. The 
front pipes were made of tin, those inside of 
lead ; there were said to bo sound-board 
grooves, covered underneath with white 
leather ; three bellows 4 feet 7 inches long, and 
2 feet 1 inch wide ; and an arrangement by 
which a continuous wind could be provided 
from one bellows only. This, however, is 
manifestly the account of an organ which had 
received improvements long after its construc- 
tion, such additions afterwards coming to be 
described as part of the original work. 

Mechanical Advance in the 16th Cen- 
TUHY. — We now come to the 16th century, 
which was prolific in its improvements of the 
spring-box, keys, pedals, wind-supply, etc. 
And first of the spring-box. 

The first endeavour was to obtain more than 
one strength of tone from the same manual. It 
appears that to establish the power of prevent- 
ing some of the sets of pipes (doubtless those 
that afterwards constituted the mixture and 
other bright-sounding ranks) from speaking 
when required to be silent, a sliding board was 
placed over the valves that opened and closed 
the entrance for the wind at the feet of those 
pipes. The remaining tiers of pipes, doubtless 
those sounding the unison (8), octave (4), and 
sub-octave (16), could thus be left in readiness 
to sound alone when desired. The effect of 
this contrivance must have greatly resembled 
that of the ‘ shif ting movement ’ of subsequent 
times. 

Two distinct effects were thus obtained from 
one organ and one set of keys ; and the ques- 
tion would soon arise, ‘ If two, why not more ? ’ 
A further division of the organ-sound soon fol- 
lowed ; and according to Praetorius the credit 
of first dividing and converting the H inter satz 
into an instrument of several single sets of 
pipes (afterwards called registers or stops) is 
due to a German artificer of the appropriate 


name of Timotheus, who constructed a sound- 
board possessing this power for an organ which 
he rebuilt for the monastery of the Bishop’s 
palace at Wiirzburg. 

The * Spring sound-board * was formed in the 
following manner. The valves of each note 
were closed in on each side by two diminutive 
walls (sound-board bars) extending from the 
back to the front of the wind-box, and, to- 
gether with the top and bottom, forming and 
enclosing each valve within a separate canal 
(sound- board) groove of its own. The entire 
area of the former wind-box was partitioned off 
in this manner, and occupied by the ‘ bars * and 
* grooves * of the newly devised sound- board. 
A pla3dng- valve (sound-board pallet) was neces- 
sary below each groove to admit or exclude 
wind. These were collectively enclosed within 
a box (wind-chest) now added to fulfil the duty 
of the transformed wind-box. The valves im- 
mediately under the several pipes of a note 
were no longer drawn down from below by 
cords, but were pressed down from above, as 
shown in the following cut, which is a trans- 
verse section of a small spring sound-board for 
three stops. 



A metal pin passed down through the surface 
of the sound-board and rested on the front end 
of the ‘ register- valve ’ as it was called. A 
movement or draw-stop was provided, on 
drawing which the longitudinal row of metal 
pins was pressed down, and the valves lowered. 
The combined resistance of the set of springs 
beneath the valves was very considerably 
hence great force was necessary in drawing a 
stop, which had to be hitched on to an iron bar 
to keep it ‘ drawn.’ When released it sprang 
back of its own accord. The set of pipes of 
which the register- valves were open would then 
be ready for use ; and in the woodcut the front 
set is shown as being thus prepared. The wind 
would be admitted into the groove by drawing 
down the sound-board pallet, which is seen 
immediately below. 

By this means the power was created of using 
each separate set of pipes, except the small 
ones, singly or in any desired combination, so 
that the organ could be played loudly or softly, 
or at any intermediate strength between the 
two extremes ; and they now for the first time 
received distinctive names, as Principal (Open 
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Diapason, 8 feet) ; Octave (Principal, 4 feet) ; 
Quint (Twelfth, 2J feet) ; Super-octave (Fif- 
teenth, 2 feet) ; etc. ; and each separate series 
was then called a Register (Stop). The smaller 
sets of pipes were left to bo used in a group, and 
were called ‘ Mixture ’ ^ (Sesquialtera, etc.). 
The stops sounding a note in accordance with 
the key struck, as C on the C key, were after- 
wards called Foundation-stops ; those which 
produced a different sound, as G or E on the 
C key, were named Mutation - stops ; while 
those that combined the two classes of sounds 
were distinguished as Compound or Mixture 
Stops. 

The spring sound-board was much admired 
by some Hollanders ; and some organ- builders 
from the Low Countries, as well as from 
Brabant, went to see it, and constructed sound- 
boards on the same system for some time after- 
wards. 

The pipe-work, however, was all of one class, 
— open, metal, cylindrical, and of full propor- 
tionate scale — similar in general model to the 
second great class of pipe referred to at the 
beginning of this articl6 as Open. Great 
therefore as was the gain resulting from the 
invention of the registers, the tone still re- 
mained of one general character or quality. It 
then occurred to some of the thinki.ng men of 
the time that other qualities of tone would 
probably ensue if modifications were made 
either in the shape, proportion, outline, or 
material of the pipes, etc. ; and the experiments 
justified the hypothesis. 

Stopped pipes (our first great class) wore 
made either of wood closed with a plug, or of 
metal covered with a sliding cap ; and so a soft 
pleasing mild tone was obtained. Thus origin- 
ated the Gedact (Stopped Diapason), Bordun 
(Bourdon), Klein-gedact (Flute), etc. Some 
Reed-stops (our third class) were also invented 
about this time, as the Posaune (Trombone), 
Trumpet, Vox humana, etc. Stops composed 
of cylindrical pipes of small diameter were 
likewise constructed, and made to produce the 
string-tone, which stops were hence called 
Violone (Double Bass), Viol di gamba, etc. : 
and further modifications of tone were secured 
by either making the pipes taper upwards, as 
in the Spitz-flote, Gemshom, etc., or spread out, 
as in the Dolcan. Thus was brought about 
as great a contrast in the organ ‘ tone-tints ’ as 
there is between the graduated but similar 
tones of a photograph and the varied tints of a 
coloured drawing. 

In the course of the 16th century the keys 
were reduced in size several times, as fresh 
contrivances for manipulating the instrument 

* Dr. Burney, Dr. Crotch. Kleeewetter and other •writers, took 
oonslclerable pnins to ventilate and enforce their various theories 
as to the oriirin of the MIrture-stop in an organ; but they all 
omitted to remember that for centuries the whole organ -was nothing 
but one huge stop of the kind ; and that when me larger sets of 
pipes were separated off for use. the Mivture was self-formed out of 
the residue, consisting of rows of little pipes that were thought 
•oacnely worth the trouble of ' drawing on^ separately. 


were from time to time thought of, or new 
requirements arose. 

An early improvement consisted in combin- 
ing the ‘ long and short keys ’ on one manual, 
and so far reducing their size that they could he 
played by perhaps a couple of fingers and the 
thumb alternately. The manuals of the old 
organ in the church of St. iEgidius, in Bruns- 
wick, presented this advance ; and as they are 
early examples, perhaps the very first to fore- 
shadow the modern keyboard, a representation 
of a few notes of one of them is hero given from 
Praetoriua. 
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The naturals of the Groat manual were about 
an inch and three-quarters in width, two inches 
and three-eighths in length in front of the short 
keys, while the short keys, three inches long 
and an inch wide, stood an inch and a half 
above the naturals. The keys of the second 
m&nual (Riick-pontif), curiously enough, appear 
to have been made to a somewhat smaller gauge, 
the naturals being an inch and a half in width. 
On this organ the intervals of a third, fourth 
and fifth lay within the span of the hand. 

It will be observed that the plan of lettering 
the keys was still followed ; but the formation 
of the clavier was quickly becoming so compact, 
well defined and susceptible of being learnt 
without such assistance, that the ‘ alphabet * 
probably fell into disuse as superfluous soon 
after this time. 

The name given to the second manual, — 
Riick-positiff Back-choir organ, or, as it is 
called in England, ‘ Choir organ in front,’ — ^is 
interesting as showing that at this time the 
double organ (to the eye) was certainly in 
existence. 

Franchinus Gaffurius, in his Theorica muaica, 
printed at Milan in 1492, givQa 9 , curious en« 
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graving of an organist playing upon an early 
clavier of this period, with broad keys, of which 
a copy is given (Fig. 15). 

The keys of the organs in the Barefooted 
Friars* church at Nuremberg (Rosenberger, 
1475), the cathedral at Erfurt (Castendorfer, 
1483), and the collegiate church of St. Blasius 
at Brunswick (Kranz, 1499), were less again in 
size than the foregoing, so that an octave was 
brought within about a note of its present 
width. The next reduction must, therefore, 
have introduced the scale of key still in use. 
Seidel (p. 10) mentions that in 1493 Rosen- 



borger built for the cathedral at Bamberg a 
still larger organ than his former work at 
Nuremberg, and with more keys. He further 
observes that the manual of the organ in the 
Barefooted Friars’ church had the upper keys 
of ivory aiid the under keys of ebony. Here, 
then, we reach a period when the keys 'were 
certainly capped with light and dark-huod 
materials, in the manner which continued to 
be followed up to the end of the 18th century, 
when the naturals wore usually black, and the 
sharps and flats white. Seidel states also that 
all the above-named organs were provided 
with pedals. 


The invention of the pedals ranks among 
the most important improvements that were 
effected in the 15th century. For a long time 
they did not exceed an octave in compass, and 
consisted of the diatonic notes only — t] (Btj), 
C, D, E, F, G, A, H (Bq) — and their use was 
for some time confined, as might have been 
expected, to the holding of long sustained 
sounds only. The manual clavier was attached 
to them by cords. This kind of ‘ pedal action * 
could only bo applied conveniently when the 
pedals were made to a similar gauge to the 
manual clavier as the clavier keys had previ- 
ously been made to accord in position with the 
valves in the early spring- box. This corre- 
spondence of gauges was actually observed by 
Georgius Kleng in the pedals which he added to 
the organ at Halberstadt in 1495 ; and as those 
pedals were at the same time the earliest of 
which a representation is to be traced, an en- 
graving has already been given of them below 
the Halberstadt claviers (Fig. 12). It will be 
observed that in addition to the diatonic keys 
already mentioned, they had the four chromatic 
notes corresponding with those on the lower 
manual with which they communicated. The 
naturals were made of the kind that were 
afterwards called ‘ toe pedals.* 

In the early part of the 15th century — ^in the 
year 1418 — the pedals received the important 
accession of a stop of independent pedal-pipes, 
and thus wore initiated the ‘ Pedal Basses ’ 
which were destined to impart so much dignity 
and majesty to the general organ tone. 

The manner in which the date of the con- 
struction of the first pedal stop was discovered 
is thus related in the Leipzig Allgem, mus, 
Zeitung for 1836 (p. 128) : 

‘ In the year 1818 a new organ was erected In the 
church of beeskow, five miles from I’rankfort on the 
Oder, on which occa ion the organ-builder, Marx, 
senior, took some pains to ascertain the age oi the 
old organ which he had to remove. On a careful 
investigation it aiipcared that the old organ ha(i been 
built just four hundred years, the date Mccccxvill 
being engraved on the upper side of the partition 
{kern) of the two principal pedal-pipes, for that these 
two pipes did belong to the pedal was clear from 
their admeasurement.' 

This may, however, have indicated some kind 
of arrangement similar to that of Short 
Octave (see below). 

In 1468-69 Traxdorff, of Mainz, made an 
organ for the church of St. Sebald at Nurem- 
berg, with an octave of pedals, which adjuncts 
led to his being afterwards at times quoted as 
the originator of them. Their invention has 
more usually been attributed to Bernhard in 
1470 or 1471, organist to the Doge of Venice ; 
but there can be little doubt that they were 
known before his time. 

Several improvements connected 'with the 
pedals seem not to have been traced to their 
originators ; such as the introduction of the 
semitones, the formation of the frame pedal- 
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board as now made, the substitution of rollers 
for the rope-action when the breadth of the 
manual keys was made less than that of the 
pedals; the separation of the 32-foot stop 
from the manual, and its appropriation, to- 
gether with that of other registers, exclusively 
to the use of the pedals, etc. Bernhard may 
perhaps have been the first to originate some 
of these alterations, and Traxdorfi others. 

Bom Bedos mentions that in the course of 
the 16th century, 16- and even 32-foot pipes 
began to be heard of, and that they necessitated 
a general enlargement of the several parts of 
the organ, particularly of the bellows. Pipes 
of 16 and nearly 32 feet were, as we have seen, 
in existence a century earlier than the period to 
which Dom Bedos assigns them. His observa- 
tion, therefore, may be taken as applying more 
probably to the fact that means, which he 
specifies, had been taken to rectify the feeble- 
ness existing in the tones of large pipes, such, 
for Instance, as those at Halberstadt. Hand- 
bellows were no longer adequate to the supply 
of wind, either in quantity or strength, and 
hence more capacious ones were substituted. 
Praetorius, in 1620, illustrates this improvement 
by giving a representation of the twenty bellows 
which he found existing in the old organ in the 
church of St. iGgidius in Brunswick, and which 
we have copied (Fig. 16).^ 



Upon each bellows was fixed a wooden shoe ; 
the blowers held on to a transverse bar, and each 
man, placing his feet in the shoes of two bellows, 
raised one as he lowered the other. Great in- 
genuity and constructive labour were bestowed 
on such bellows : but a supply of wind of uni- 

1 The reader -will ranember that tbl« method of oompremhig the 
or g^ -’^nd^jm^^en thought of upwarda of a thouiand yoan earUer 


form strength could never have been obtained 
from them, and consequently the organ could 
never have sounded strictly in tune. 

About the beginning of the 16th century the 
very ingenious but complicated spring sound- 
board was discontinued as being subject to 
frequent and very difficult repairs, and for it 
was substituted the sound-board with sliding 
registers. 

In this sound-board were ingeniously com- 
bined the chief features of the two kinds of 
wind-controlling apparatus that had been in 
use in previous centuries. Between the holes in 
the top of the grooves, and those now made 
parallel therewith in the pipe-stocks, into which 
the feet of the pipes fitted, were now introduced 
the slides, shown in section in the following cut ; 



which were now laid the length-way of the 
sound-board, instead of the cross-way as in the 
old spring-box ; and as they were placed in 
the opposite direction they likewise operated in 
the reverse way ; that is, each slide opened or 
closed one pipe or rank of the several notes, 
whereas before it acted on the several pipes of 
one note, as shown in Fig. 7. The pallets and 
springs in the wind -chest were of course 
retained; but the forest of valves, etc., which 
had been imbedded in the grooves was done 
away with, and the sound-board simplified and 
perfected in the form in which it still continues 
to be made. (Fig. 17.) 

In the early part of the 16th century 
(1616-18) a large and handsome organ was 
erected in St. Mary’s Church, Liibeck, which 
had two manuals from BB to and a 
separate pedal down to C. The latter had a 
great Principal of 32 feet, and a second one of 
16 feet, made of the finest English tin, and 
both ‘in front.* This organ, however, was 
tuned to a very sharp pitch — ^a whole tone 
above the highest now in use. Its largest pipe, 
therefore, although named C, really sounded B, 
and was therefore scarcely so long as the biggest 
pipe at Halberstadt, made a century and a half 
earlier. This organ received the addition of a 
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'i)ird Manual (then called * PoRitiv im Stuhl *) 
in 1560 and 1561, and subsequently underwent 
many other enlargements and improvements ; 
so that by the beginning of the 18th century, 
when the celebrated Buxtehude was organist, 
its disposition stood nearly as follows ; though 
the list may possibly include a few subsequent 
additions of minor importance. 


PrlnolpBl 

QulntAtOn 

Octar 

SpitK-flOte 

Octav 

Bohr*fU5te 

Nassat . 


Bordun . 
Principal 
Bohr'flcite 
Viola dl Qamba 

S uintatdn 
ctave . 
Bpitz-flOte 


Haottwxkk. 



Feet. 


. 16 


. 16 


. 8 


. 8 


. 4 


4 


. 2j 


13 stops. 

Bausch-pfeife (12 dt 15). 
Mixture, 7 ranks. 
Scharff, 4 ranks. 
TromiMte . . 

Trompete . . 

Zink . 


Feet. 


16 

8 

8 


14 stops. 

Sesqulaltera (12 A 17). 
Mixture. 4 ranks. 
Scharff, 6 ranks. 
Fagott . . . 

Bar-pfeife 

Tricnter-Begal • 

Vox humana . . 


16 


8 

8 


Principal 
Oedact . 

Bohr-lidte 
OcUve . 

Nassat . 
Sesqulaltera (12 A 17) 
Mixture, 8 ranks. 
Cimbal, 3 ranks. 


BaiTBT'WKRK. 16 stops. 


Oboe 

Cormom . . 

Begal . 

(In a swell) 

Fldte . 

Trompete * 
Trompete . . 

Vox humana . 


8 

8 

8 


8 

8 

8 

8 


Fxnan. 16 stops. 


Principal 



82 

Mixture, 6 ranka. 


. 82 

Principal 



16 

Poaaune 


Bub-baaa 



16 

Poaaune 


. 18 

Octave . 



8 

Baaaon . . 

Trompete . 


. 16 

Gedact . 



8 


. 8 

Octav 



4 

Cormorne 


. 8 

Nacht'hom 



4 

Trompete . 


4 

Octav 



2 




Having traced the history and growth of the 
organ in various kingdoms, attention may now 
be devoted to its special progress in England. 
Ely Cathedral Accounts. — The earliest 


record known to exist that gives any particulars 
as to the cost of making an organ in England 
is that preserved in the Precentor’s accounts 
of Ely Cathedral, under the date 1407. The 
items, translated from the Latin, read as 
follows : 


20 stones of lead .... 

4 white horses’ hides for 4 pair of bellows 
Ashen hoops for the bellows 
10 pairs of hinges .... 

The carpenter, 8 days, making the bellows 

12 springs 

1 pound of glue 

1 pound of tin 

6 calf skins 

12 siieep skins 

2 pounds of quicksilver 

Wire, nails, cloth, hoops and staples 
Fetching the organ-builder, and his board, 
13 weeks 


8. d. 
16 9 
7 8 

0 4 

1 10 
2 8 


40 0 


Total . 8 17 8 


These particulars, although scanty, contain 
entries that help us to trace a few of the features 
of this early instrument. The * ashen hoops * 
indicate that the bellows were of the forge kind. 
The * 12 springs * were presumably the ‘ playing 
springs,’ and 3 so, denote that the organ had a 
compass of 12 notes, C to F, with the Bb added. 
The metal for the pipes, compounded of ‘ 1 
pound of tin ’ only to ’ 20 stones of lead,’ must 


have been rather poor in quality and texture. 
The circumstance of the organ-builder being 
fetched, and his board paid for, indicates that 
the useful class of artificers to which he be- 
longed sometimes led rather an itinerant life, 
as we shall presently see they continued to do 
two centuries later. 

About the year 1450, Whethamstede, Abbot 
of St. Albans, presented to his church an organ 
on which he expended, including its erection, 
fifty pounds — an enormous sum in those days. 
This instrument, we are told, was superior to 
everything of the kind then in England for size, 
tone and workmanship ; but no record is left 
as to where or by whom it was made, nor as to 
what its contents or compass were. 

A Pair of Organs. — The term ‘ pair ot 
organs,* so much used in the 16th and the 
greater part of the 17th centuries, has been 
a source of as much difl5culty to the com- 
mentators as the spelling of the words them- 
selves became to the scribes of the period. 
(See note below.) It grew gradually into use ; 
and the most interesting fact connected with it, 
namely that there were various kinds of * pairs ’ 
in use, has passed without hitherto receiving 
sufficient notice. At York in 1419, 1457, 1469 
and 1485, the instrument is spoken of in the 
singular number, as ‘ The organ,* or ‘ The great 
organ.* In 1475 it is referred to as ‘ An organ.* 
In 1463 we meet with ‘ y« players at y« orgenys,’ 
and in 1482 a payment is made for * mending 
of organys.* In 1501 the complete expression 
is met with, ‘ one peyre of orgynys * ; and it 
continued in use up to the time of Pepys, who 
wrote his ‘ Diary ’ in the second half of the 17th 
century. 

One commentator considered the term * pair * 
to refer to the * double bellows * ; but besides 
the fact that a single bellows is sometimes itself 
called a * pair,’ a * pair of virginals,’ containing 
wires, required no wind whatever. Another 
annotator thought that a ’ pair ’ signified two 
organs conjoined, with two sets of keys, one 
above the other — ‘ one called the choir organ, 
and the other the great organ ’ ; but this 
explanation is answered by an entry of the 
expense incurred for ‘ a pair of new organs ’ for 
the Church of St. Mary at Hill, in the year 1521, 
which, including the cost ‘ for bringing them 
home,* amounted altogether to * X8. viijd.’ only. 
If this were not sufficient, there would be the 
fact that many churches contained ‘ tvxy payre 
of orgyns ’ ^ ; and if they were of the bulk 
supposed, there would be the question how 
much room, if any, could have remained in the 
church for the accommodation of the congrega- 
tion. A third writer suggested that a * pair * 
meant an organ with two pipes to each note ; 
but * a pair of regals * sometimes had but a 

1 Athford. * Item ij pftjrer ot great organee.* 

Canterbury (Weetgate). * Item, two patre of organa.* 

Ouildford (Holy Trinity). * Item. 11 palre of orgaynea.* 

Nonrlok (St. Andrew). * Item, 1] pelr of orgonna*.* 

Slai^d. * lUsn. U peyr of organa.* 
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single pipe to each key. The term in all prob- 
ability meant simply an instrument with at 
least one complete set of pipes.^ It might have 
more, as in Duddington’s organ noticed 
farther on. 

The most interesting question here, however, 
Is not dimply the fact that a church had fre- 
quently two pairs of organs, but, when so, why 
one was generally ‘ the grete orgones ’ and the 
other ‘ the small orgones.* It is quite possible 
that the custom mentioned by Praetorius, and 
already quoted, may have prevailed in England, 
of regulating the pitch of the organ according 
to the prevailing pitch of the voices (whether 
high or low), and that when there were two 
organs,onewas made to suit each class of voice ; 
and as an alteration of pitch, made for this pur- 
pose, of say half an octave, would have caused 
one organ to be nearly half as large again as the 
other, their difference of size may have led to 
the distinction of name as a natural sequence. 
This opinion seems to receive support from tho 
fact that at Bethersden they had not a * great * 
but ‘ a hdse peare of organes.* 

An Early Specification. — Under the date 
1619 we meet with the earliest specification of 
an English organ that is known to exist. It is 
found embodied in an ‘ endenture * or ‘ bar- 
ga3m * entered into by ‘ Antony Duddyngton, 
citezen of London,’ to make a * payer of organs ’ 
for the * P’isshe of Alhalowe, Barky ng, next y« 
Tower of London.* It was to have throe stops, 
namely, a * Diapason, containing length of x foot 
or more,’ and * dowble principalis throweout, to 
contain the length of v foote.’ The compass 
was to be ‘ dowble Ce-fa-ut, and comprise 
‘ xxvij playne koyes,* which would doubtless be 
the old four-octave short octave range, in which 
the apparent EE key sounded CC, up to c^. It 
was further specified that ‘ the pyppes w*^ in- 
forth shall be as fyne metaU and stuff as the 
utter parts, that is to say of pure Tyn, wt as 
fewe stoppos as may be convenient ’ ; and the 
cost was to be ‘ fyfty poundes sterlinge.’ It was 
also a condition * that the aforesaid Antony 
shall convey the bolowes in the loft abowf, wh a 
pype to the sond boarde,* It is interesting to 
note that although made so few years after the 
invention of ‘ stops * and tho ‘ sound-board ’ 
abroad, the English builder had made himself 
acquainted with these improvements, and here 
inserted them. 

Many entries follow closely on the date given 
ibove ; but none that supply any additional 
matter of sufficient interest to be quoted here, 
until nearly the end of the century, when the 
list of payments made to John Chappington for 
an organ he built in 1597 for Magdalen College, 
Oxford, shows that the practice of painting the 

1 It is ponfble tliat tbe word ‘ pair * was used in a sense equivalent 
to the German ‘ Paar.’ of several things, not exclusively two. 
Traces of this use in England remain in the vulgar phrase ' a pair of 
stairs.' If this be so, the expression might refer to an Instrument 
with c aumber of pipes. 


front pipes was sometimes observed at that 
period. It is short, and runs thus : 

£ 8. d. 

Paid Mr. Chappington for the organ 35 13 8 

For colour to decorate the same . 2 2 0 

For wainscot for the same . . 3 14 0 

41 0 8 

Short Octaves. — By the end of the 15th 
century the manuals had in continental organs 
been extended to four octaves in compass, and 
those cf this country had most likely also reached 
the same range, the lowest octave, however, 
being either a ‘ short octave ’ ora ‘ broken octave.’ 
In tho short octave two of the natural keys 
were omitted, and the succession stood thus : 
CC (on the EE key), EF, G, A, B, C.^ A short 
octave manual, CC to C in alt, therefore, had 
only twenty-seven natural keys instead of 
twenty-nine. The throe short keys in the 
lower octave wore not all chromatic notes, but 
sounded DD on tho FF# key, EE on the Gif key, 
and 3\y. The object of this device no doubt 
was to obtain a deep sound for the tonic of as 
many of the scales and chords in use at the 
time as was practicable. When the lowest 
octave was made complete, tho EEb note was 
present ; DD occupied its correct position ; 
and the CCjf key sounded AA. Father Smith’s 
organs at the University Church, Oxford, the 
Danish Chapel, Wollclose Square, and St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, were originally made to 
this compass. A key was sometimes added 
beyond CC, sounding GG, which converted tbo 
compass into ‘ GG short octaves.’ There is a 
painting in the picture gallery at Holyrood, of 
about the date of the end of the 15th century, 
representing St. Cocilia playing upoTi a Positive 
Organ, which shows quite clearly the lower keys 
and pipes of a GG short octavo manual. Both 
Smith and Harris sometimes constructed organs 
to this compass, and subsequent builders also 
did so throughout tho 18th and early part of 
the 19th centuries. The FFF short octave 
manual, which would seem to have existed, 
although we have at present no record of it, 
might have had the note acting on tho AA long 
key, or on a supplementary short key between 
tho BB and CC keys. 

Record of Instruments by the Dallam 
Family. — ^A great progressive stop was made 
when Thomas Dallam (g.v.), in 1605-06, built 
for King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, the 
handsome ‘ double organ,’ the case of which 
remains to this day. It was a complete two- 
manual organ, tho earliest English specimen of 
which we have a clear trace ; and to construct 
it Dallam and his assistants closed their work- 
shop in London and took up their residence in 
Cambridge. As this instrument is the first of 
importance out of several that were made 
before the time of tho Civil War, but of which 
the accounts are more or less vague or incom- 

* in the Bysiena of Momenclature now used apart from the siwoUJ 
SMlhod enaployed by orgaoiats, these notes are C F, Q, A, B. «. 
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plete, it will be worth while to follow out some 
of their leading particulars. 

No record is known to exist of the contents 
^r compass of this instrument. The only stop 
mentioned is the ‘ shaking stoppe * or tremu- 
lant. The compass, however, can be deduced 
with some approach to certainty. Mr. Thomas 
Hill, who with his father rebuilt this organ in 
the 19th century, stated that the ‘ fayre great 
pypes * mentioned by Dallam still occupied 
their original positions in the eastern front of 
the case, where they are utilised as part of the 
Double Diapason. As the largest pipe sounds 
the GG of the present lower pitch (nearly a 
whole tone below what is known to have been 
the high ecclesiastical pitch of the first half of 
the 17th century), there can be little doubt that 
the King’s College Chapel organ was originally 
of FFF compass, as Father Smith’s subsequent 
instruments were at the Temple, St. Paul’s 
(choir organ) and Durham. Smith in that 
case must simply have followed an old tradition. 
More is said on this subject farther on. The 
east front pipes, as well as those in the ‘ Chayre 
Organ,’ were handsomely embossed, gilded and 
coloured. 

On Mar. 20, 1632, Robert Dallam, * citizen 
and blacksmith of London,’ entered into an 
agreement with ‘ the right worshippfull John 
Scott, deane of the cathedrall and metropoliti- 
call church of St. Peter of Yorko, touchinge the 
makinge of a great organ for the said church.* 
Most of the particulars respecting this instru- 
ment have fortunately been preserved, from 
which we loam that ‘ the names and number of 
the stopi^s or setts of pipes for the said great 
organ, to be new made ; every stopp containe- 
inge fiftie-one pipes ; the said great organ con- 
taineing eight stoppes,’ were as follows ; 

Great Oroan. 9 stopn. 

1 BDd 2. ImprlinlH two open diapasons of tynn, to stand In sight, 
many of them to be chased. 

8. Item one diapason stopp of wood. 

4 and 5. Item two prlnciimls of tynn. 

6. Item one twelft to the diaposun. 

7. Hem one small prlncipall of tynn. (16.) 

6. Item one recorder, unison to the said principal!. (16.) 

9. Item one two and twentieth. 

‘ The names and number of stoppes of pipes 
for the chaire organ, every stopp containcinge 
fiftie-one pipes, the said chaire organ containe- 
inge five stoppes,* were as follows : 

CnAiRE Oroak. 6 stops. 

10. Imprimis one diapason of wood. 

1 1 . lt«m one recorder of tynn, unison to the voice. 

12. Item one principal of tynn, to stand In sight, many of them 

to be chased. 

13. Item one flute of wood. 

14. 'tern one small principal] of tynn. (10.) 

Three bellows. 

It will be noticed that this organ contained 
neither reeds nor mixtures, and but one muta- 
tion -stop, namely the ‘ twelfth.* 

No mention is made as to what was the com- 
pass of the old York Minster organ. All that 
is stated is that each * stoppe * had a series of 
* fiftie-one pipes ’ — an unusual number. The 
old case of the organ remained until the in- 


cendiary fire of 1829, and contained the two 
original Diapasons ; and as the largest pipes of 
these stops sounded the GG of the lowered pitch 
of the 18th century, it is quite possible that 
the compass was originally FFF, short octave 
(that note sounding on the A A key), up to C 
in alt (F, to c'"), which range would have re- 
quired exactly the number of notes specified in 
the agreement. Robert Dallam built organs 
similar to that at York for St. Paul’s and 
Durham Cathedrals, the latter costing £1000. 
If they were of FFF compass, that circumstance 
would perhaps account for the schemes foj 
Smith’s new organs for both those churches 
having been prepared for that exceptional 
range. 

In Aug. and Sept. 1634 three musical enthu» 
siasts, ‘ a Captaine, a Lieutenant, and an 
Ancient (Ensign), of the Military Company in 
Norwich,’ went on ‘ a Seaven Weekos’ Journey’ 
through a groat part of England, in the course 
of which the^y occasionally took particular notice 
of the organs. At York they ‘ saw and hoard a 
fairo, large, high organ, newly built ’ — the one 
just noticed ; at Durham they ‘ wore wrapt 
with the sweet sound and richness of a fayre 
organ ’ ; at Lichfield ‘ the organs were deep 
and sweet ’ j at Hereford was ‘ hoard a most 
sweet organ ’ ; at Bristol they found a ‘ neat, 
rich, melodious organ ’ ; while at Exeter the 
organ was ‘ rich, delicate, and lofty, with more 
additions than any other ; and large pipes of 
an extraordinary length.’ Some of these in- 
struments wore destined in a few years to fall 
a prey to ‘ axes and hammers.’ The organ at 
Carlisle, however, was described as being ‘ like 
a shrill bagpipe.’ 

Magdalen College, Oxford. — Three years 
afterwards (in 1637) a maker of the name of 
Harris {g.v.) — the first of four generations 
of organ-builders of that name — built a ‘ double 
organ * (Great Organ, with Choir Organ in 
front) for Magdalen ('olloge, Oxford. Its 
Manuals ranged from ‘ Do Sol Ro ’ (double C) 
without the CCjt up to D in alt (C to d'") fifty 
notes ; and the Great Organ had eight stops, 
while the Choir had five. The following was 
its specification ; 

Great Organ. 8 stops. 

Feet. I Feet. 

1 ft 2. Two open Diapasons 8 6 ft 6. Two Fifteenths . . 2 

8 ft 4. Two Principals . 4 | 7 ft 8. Two Two-and-twentieths 1 

CnoiR Groan, 6 stops. 

Feet tone. I Feet tone. 

9. One Stopped Diapason 8 12. One Recorder . 4 

10 ft 11. Two Principals 4 I 13. One Fifteenth . 2 

This was the organ which Cromwell had 
taken down and conveyed to Hampton Court, 
where it was placed in the groat gallery. It 
was restored to the college in 1660, and re- 
mained there until 1737, when it was removed 
to Tewkesbury Abbey. The Diapasons and 
Principal of the Great Organ, and the Principal 
, in the Choir still remain, and are made of tin 
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alloyed with about eight pounds of lead to the 
hundredweight. 

This organ was tuned to a high pitch, as is 
Bhown by one of the items in Eenatus Harris's 
agreement for improving it (1690), which 
specifies that he ‘ shall and will alter the pitch 
of the said organs half a note lower than they 
are now,' 

This is the last organ of which we have any 
authentic particulars as being made previously 
to the outburst that checked the art of organ- 
building in this country for several years. 

On Aug. 23, 1643, an ordinance was passed 
by the Lords and Commons assembled in 
Parliament for abolishing superstitious monu- 
ments. On May 9, 1644, a second ordinance 
was passed * for the further demolishing of 
monuments of Idolatry and Superstition,* in 
which the destruction of organs was enjoined.^ 

In consequence of this ordinance collegiate 
and parochial churches were stripped of their 
organs and ornaments ; some of the instru- 
ments were sold to private persons, who pre- 
served them ; some were totally and others 
partially demolished ; some were taken away 
by the clergy to prevent their being destroyed, 
and some few escaped injury altogether. 

Am<»ng the organs that escaped destruction 
or removal were those of St. Paul's, York, 
Durham and Lincoln Cathedrals ; St. John's 
College, Oxford ; Christ's College, Cambridge, 
etc. 

During the sixteen years that elapsed be- 
tween the date of the ordinance already quoted 
and that of the Restoration, most of the English 
organ-builders had been dispersed, and com- 
pelled to work as ordinary joiners, carpenters, 
etc. ; so that at the expiration of the period 
just mentioned, there was, according to Sir 
John Hawkins, * scarce an organ-maker that 
could be called a workman in the kingdom,* 
excepting the Dallams (three brothers) ; 
Thamar of Peterborough, concerning whom, 
however, nothing is known ; Preston of York, 
who repaired the organ in Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1680 — and who, among other doings, 
according to Renat us Harris (1686), spoiled 
one stop and several pipes of another ; and 
Henry Loosemore of Exeter, who built the 
organ in the cathedral of that city. Induce- 
ments were, therefore, held out to encourage 
artists from the Continent to settle in this 
country ; and among those who responded to 
this invitation were a German, Bernhard 
Schmidt, known as * Father Smith,’ ' with his 
two nephews, Bernard (Christian) and Gerard ; 
and Thomas Harris, an Englishman, who had 
taken refuge in France during the troublous 

1 For the propoMi to abollab organ-playlnf In ehnrohei m early 
ai 1S50 see lijeRBicon. 

> No particulars of Smith’s first organ at Whitehall exist. That 
Brhlch Hopkins originally dMcribed here was the organ of the 
Banqueting Hall Chapel built in 1699, <.# after his Temple and St. 
Paurs organs (see Father Smith, by the Bev. A. Freeman). This 
diminishes the historical Importance of the Instrument and disposee 
of fiopkina’s suggestion that .t was a modal 1m the Beatoratlon 


times, together with his son Renatus, a young 
man of great ingenuity and spirit. 

Smith and the Dallams had for some years 
the chief business of the kingdom, the Harrises 
not receiving an equal amount of encourage- 
ment ; but on the death of Robert and Ralph 
Dallam, in 1665 and 1672 respectively, and of 
the elder Harris shortly after, Renatus Harris 
became a formidable rival to Smith. 

Smith seems to have settled at once in Lon- 
don, was appointed ‘ organ-maker in ordinary * 
to King Charles II. and put into possession of 
apartments in Whitehall, called in an old plan 
of the palace ‘ The Organ- builder's Workhouse.' 
The Harrises appear to have taken up theii 
abode at Old Sarum, but on the death of the 
father, Renatus removed to the metropolis. 

To illustrate the gradual progress from this 
starting-ground, a description will now be 
given of a series of representative organs, the 
accounts of which are derived from sources not 
now generally accessible, including notices of 
many historical instruments which, since the 
time of their original construction, have either 
been much altered or removed altogether. 


The Restoration Organs 
Soon after the Restoration, Ralph Dallam 
built an organ for St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
containing the recently imported novelties of 
Compound and Trumpet Stops (Nos. 6 and 7, 
below). It was a single-manual organ only; 
and its specification, given below, is very in- 
teresting, as showing that means were taken 
even at that early time to compensate, as far 
as might be, for the lack of a second manual, 
by the adoption of mechanical arrangements 
for obtaining variety of effect from a limited 
number of registers governed by a single set 
of keys. Thus there were two ‘ shifting move- 
ments,* or pedals, one of 'which reduced the 
‘ Full Organ ’ to the Diapasons and Principal, 
and the other to the Diapasons alone. Thus 
two reductions of tone, in imitation of choir 
organ strength, could quickly be obtained ; 
which, in a place like St. George's Chapel, where 
choral service was celebrated, was very neces- 
sary. Besides this, the Compound and the 


organ bulldera. 
with othera. 


1. Open Dlapajon 

2. Holfiute . 

S. Princtpai . 

4. NMon . 

5. Twelfth . 

6. FUteenth . 


Ita epeclfloBtlon la retained here for compaiiaoo 


OmiAT Okoan. 10 atopa. 

Plpea. I Flpea. 

' 7. Block Flute, metal to 

middle Ct . .24 

S. Seaqulaltera, 9 nmka . 169 

9. Comet, to middle C, do. 72 

10. Trumpet . . .68 


Caoxn 0»OAK. 6 atopa, 

11. Stopped Dlepaeon . 68 

12. Principal . . .68 

i8. Flute, wDodfio middle C 26 


14. Cremona, through 
16. Vaux Humane . 


68 

68 


Booho OaoAX. 4 atopa. 

16. Open Diapaeon . . 29 | 19. Trumpet . . 29 

17. Principal . . .29 146 

18. Coraet,8ranka(12A17) 68 I Total 1008 

Compaaa, Great and Choir, GO, without OGtt to 0 in alt, 68 uotaa., 
Booho, Fiddle G to O in alt, 29 aotas. * ' 
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Trumpet stops were both made to draw in 
halves at middle C, that is to say» the Treble 
portion could be used without the Bass, so that 
a solo could be played prominently with the 
right hand and a soft accompaniment with the 
left ; and the solo stop could also be suddenly 
shut off by the foot at pleaeure.^ 


Gebat Oboah. 
PipM. 

1. Open Dlmpaaon to CC, 

then stopped and Oo« I 
tare pipes . . .64 

S. Stopped Diapason . 62 

8. Prlnoipal . . .62 

4 . Twelfth . . .62 


9 draw'stops. 

6. Fifteenth . 

6. Comet Treble, 3 ra 
Seaquialtera Bass 

ranks 

7. Trumpet Treble . 
Trumpet Bass 


Compaas, QG, short octaves, to D in alt, 62 notes. 


Pipes. 
. 62 
ks 78 
8 

. 78 
. 26 
26 


Exeter. Double Diapason, etc. — The 
organ in Exeter Cathedral, constructed by John 
Loosemore, possessed a remarkable feature in 
its Double Open Diapason, which contained 
the largest pipes ever made in this country. 
The fourteen pipes of which this stop consisted 
were grouped in two separate sets of seven each, 
against the columns at the south entrance of the 
choir, ^ and therefore at some distance from the 
main body of the organ ; and were acted upon 
by an additional set of pallets. The dimen- 
sions of the largest pipe (GGG) wore as follows : 


Speaking part, long 20 ft. 6 in. I Contents of the speaking part, 

HoM . . 4 „ 0 „ 8 hogs. 8 gal. 

Clrcumferenoe . 8 „ 11 „ Weight, 860 lbs. 

Diameter . • 1 8 „ | 

The large Exeter pipes, like those at Hal- 
borstadt, did not produce much effect when 
tried by themselves, for an old writer, the Hon. 
Roger North, says of them, ‘ I could not be so 
happy to perceive that in the musick they sig- 
nified anything at all ’ ; but (like those at 
Halberstadt) they manifested their influence 
when used in combination ; for another writer, 
at the beginning of the 19th century, observes 
respecting them, ‘ no effect alone, but very fine 
with the Diapasons and Principal.* 

The following was the scheme of the Exeter 
Cathedral organ, in which we find the Open 
Diapasons duplicated : 


k. Double Diapason 
2. Opea Diapason . 
8. Oi>en DUmason . 
4. Stopped Diapason 
6. Principal 
6. Twelfth , 


Gebat Oeoab. 
Pipes. 

, 14 

. 65 

. 66 
. .*16 


10 stops. 

Pipes. 

7. Fifteenth ... 65 

8. Sesqulaltera 6 ranks . 276 

9. Comet to middle C, do. 186 

10. Trumpet . . .66 

In front 6 stops. 

I 16. Bassoon . . 


Chote Obqan. 

11. Stopped Diapason . 66 

12. Principal . . . 66 | 

IS. Flute . . .66 

14. Fifteenth . . . 66 I 

Compass, Great and Choir, GG, long ootavee, no 
alt, 66 notes. 



The Temple. Two Quarter Notes. — ^I n 
Sept. 1682 the treasurers of the two Hon. 
Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple had 
some conversation with Smith respecting the 
construction of an organ for their church. 
Renatus Harris, who was then residing in 
‘ Wyne Office Court, Fleet Street,* and was 
therefore close upon the spot, made interest 

t Ths * Comet ' quickly became a favourite * solo ’ stop and om* 
linnad to ba so for nearly 160 yean. 


with the Societies, who were induced to arrange 
that if each of these excellent artists would set 
up an organ, the Societies would retain that 
which, in the greatest number of excellences, 
deserved the preference. This proposal was 
agreed to, and by May 1684, the two organs 
were erected in the church. Smith’s stood in 
the west-end gallery, and Harris’s on the south 
(Inner Temple) side of the Communion Table. 
They were at first exhibited separately on ap- 
pointed days, and then tried on the same day : 
and it was not until the end of 1687, or begin- 
ning of 1688, that the decision was given in 
favour of Smith’s instrument ; Harris’s organ 
being rejected without reflecting any loss of 
reputation on its ingenious builder.* 

Smith’s orgaji reached in the bass to FFF ; 
and from FF upwards it had two additional 
keys or * quarter notes * in each octave, ‘ which 
rarityes,* according to an old book preserved 
in the library of the Inner Temple, ‘ no other 
organ in England hath ; and can play any tune, 
as for instance 3 ^® tune of 119th Psalm (in 
E minor), and severall other services set by 
excellent musicians ; which no other organ will 
do.* The order of the keys ran thus : FFF, 
GG, AA, BBb, BBt), then semitones to gamut 
G, after which the two special quarter tones 
in each octave ; the compass ending on C in 
alt, and the number of keys on each manual 
being sixty-one.® 

The keys for the two extra notes (Ab and 
Djt) were provided by those for Gjf and Eb being 
cut across midway ; the back halves, which 
acted on the additional pipes, rising as much 
above the front halves as the latter did above 
the long keys.* 

Smith’s organ had three complete manuals, 
which was also a novelty. Two complete stops 
were allotted to the upper set of keys, forming 
a kind of Solo organ, with which the ‘ Ecchos * 
acted in combination. 


I The interestinir detaUs of this musioal contest are not given here, 
ae they have been prlnt«d separately by one of the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple, the late Kdmund Macrory, under the title A Few 
NoU» on th* TompU Organ. (See aho Pueorll, Henry.) 

a Dr. Armes, the organist of Durham Cathedral, brought under 
the notice of the present writer a very curious discovery — namely, 
that the organ in that Church was originally prepare for, and 
afterwards received, quarter notes exactly similar to those at the 
Temple. The original order for the organ, dated Aug., 18, 1683, does 
not provide for them, the number of pipes to each single stop being 
specifically given, ' fifty-four,' which would Indicate the same 
compass as the Temple organ, via. FFF to C in alt without the 
quaner tones ; but the sound-boards, roller-boards, etc., were un- 
questionably made from the first with two extra grooves, move- 
ments, etc., for each octave from FF upwards, and the large extra 
diapason pipes, as being required for the east and west fronts, were 
also Inserted. The original contract was completed by May 1, 1685 ; 
and Dr. Armea Is of opinion that the £50, paid in 1601 to Smith by 
* the Worsbl, the Dean and Chapter of Durham for work done at ye 
Orvao ’ was for the insertion of the quarter-tone pipes. 

Smith made use of several diffe-ent pitches. His highest, arising 
from placing a pipe of one English foot In speaking length on the 
A key, he used at Durham Cathedral. His next, resulting (roir 
]^aclng a similar pipe on the Bb key, he used for Hampton Court 
Chapel. The pitch a semitone lower than the last, produced by 
placing the l-ft. pipe on BQ, was used by Renatus Harris towards 
the latter part of the 17th century. It was Handel's pitch, and 
that of the orgcn-builders generally f the IHth and early part of 
the 19tb oenturles, as well as of the Philharmonic Society at the 
time of its establishment U813). The lowest pitch of alf, arising 
from placing the l-ft. pipe on the C key, was used by 8m*th at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. These variations were first clearly 
pointed out by Mr. Alexander Kllia In his BUtory of Mutieal PUeh, 
1880. (See Pitch.) 

* The organ built by Parker for the foundling chapel in 1769 had 
four quarter notes. Dp, D;, Ab and AS. These were not fumUhcfi 
With extra keys but were controlled by a substltuUng mechanins 
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The following is a copy of the Schedule of 
Father Smith’s organ as delivered to the two 
Societies, signed, and dated June 21, 1688. 


Okbat OaoAN. 10 stops. 


Pi pm. 

Foote 

Tone. 

Pipea. 

Foote 

Tune. 

J. Prentand of Mottle 61 

12 

6. Super Octavo 

61 

03 

2. Holflute of Wood 


7. Hetkiuialtera of 



and VIettle . 61 

12 

Mettle , 

183 

03 

8 . Principal! of .MotU«61 

00 

8. Mixture of Mettle 226 

0.3 

4 . Oed ickt of W'aiini- 


9. Cornetteof Mettle 1 <2 

02 

vott . . .61 

06 

IJ. Trumpet of Mettle 61 

12 

6. Quluta of Mettle . 61 

04 

1 

948 


Choir Oroah. 6 atops. 



11. Oednekt of Walne- 


115. A Violl and Violin 


entt . . .61 

12 

of Mettle . 

. 61 

12 

12. A Hadt of Mettle . 61 

06 

18. Voice humane of 



13. Holflute of Mettle 61 

06 

Mettle 

. 61 

12 

14. Spittaflute of Met- 



— 


tle .. . 61 

03 1 


866 


Eoohob. 

7 stops. 



17. Oedackt of Wood . 61 

06 

21. Sesqulaltera of 



16. Super Octaveo of 


Mettle 

106 


Mettle . . 61 

03 

22. Cornett of Mettle 

87 


19. Gedackt of Wood . 29 


23. Trumpett . 

, 29 


20. Flute of Mettle . 29 

i 

401 




Total 

1715 



With 3 fall setts of Keys and quarter notes to C In alt, 61 notes. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. — Father Smith’s 
success at the Temple doubtless had much to 
do with his being invited to erect an organ in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ; the contract for which 
was dated and signed Dec. 19, 1694.^ The 
instrument was to consist of Great and Chayre 
Organs, and Echoes, it was to be completed by 
Lady Day, 1696, and the price to be £2000. 
The compass was to be the same as that at 
the Temple, namely ‘ Double F fa ut to C sol 
fa in Alt inclusive,’ 54 notes. Smith’s contract 
was for the insme of the organ only ; the case 
being provided by Sir Christopher Wren. The 
list of stops originally agreed upon was as 
follows 


UUEAT OROAK 

1. Open Diapaunn. 

2. Open Diapason. 

3. Stop Diaptkaou. 

4. Principal. 

6. UolllGui. 

6. Oroat Twelfth. 


12 stops. 

7. Fifteenth. 

8. Small Twelfth. 

9. Sesquialtera. 

10. Mixture, 

11. Cornet. 

12. Trumpet. 


Chatre Oboan. 
1.3. Stop Diapason. 

14. Quinta dena Diapason. 

10. Principal. 

10. Iloiacut. 

17. Ureat Twelfth. 


9 stope. 

18. Fifteenth. 

19. Ovmball. 

20. Voice Humane. 

21. Crumhome. 


Ecaosa or halfe stops ; 6. 

22. Dlapasou. I 23. Fifteenth. 

23. Principal. I 26. Cornet. 

24. Nason. I 27. Trumpet. 


After the contract was signed. Smith ex- 
tended his design, and made the Great Manual 
to the compass of 16 ft., instead of 12 ft. only ; 
and he added the six large extra notes — CCC, 
DDD, EEEb, EEEb, FFF1{, and GG#— at his 
own expense. He had previously given Sir 
Christopher Wren the dimensions of the case he 
would require for his 12-ft. organ ; and he now 
desired these to be increased, but this Sir 
Christopher refused, declaring that the building 
was already spoiled by the ‘ confounded box of 
whistles.’ Smith took his revenge on Wren 


1 It li (rir*m in Mum. T.. 1880, p. 21 ; an illTutraiiou of the organ 
Htn the uume periodical, 1900, p. 794 ; eee aleo 1001, p. 230. 


by letting the larger open Diapason pipes in 
the two side towers project through tne top 
of the case nearly a foot, which vexed Sii 
Christopher exceedingly, and compelled him 
to add ornaments several feet in height to hide 
the disfigurement. The Choir Organ case, too, 
was made so small that it had no room for the 
Quinta- dena, which therefore, though made, 
had to be left out. 

Early 18tii Century. — ^An organ at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark (now Southwark Cathe- 
dral), is said to have been built by ‘ one 
Jordan, a distiller, who,’ as Sir John Hawkins 
tells us in his History of Music, ‘ had never been 
instructed in the business, but had a mechanical 
turn, and was an ingenious man, and who, 
about the year 1700, betook himself to the 
making of organs, and succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. ’ He certainly built several excellent 
and substantial instruments. The one under 
notice had a 16-ft. octavo of metal pipes acting 
on the Great Organ keys from tenor C down 
to CC. These large pipes originally stood in 
the front of the case, where they made a very 
imposing appearance, as their full length was 
presented to view, without nearly a yard of the 
upper part being hidden behind the case, as at 
St. Paul’s. This organ possibly had an Echo ; 
but no account of it has been preserved. 


Great Oruan. 13 stops. 



Pipea. 


PlpesL 

1. 

Double Open Diapason, 


8. Fifteenth 

. 64 


CCC to CO, no tJOCJ . 

12 

9. Besquialtera, 4 ranks 

. 216 

2. 

Open Diapason . 

54 

10. Furniture, 3 ranks 

, 162 

3. 

Open Diapason . 

64 

11. Comet, 6 ranks 

. 146 

4. 

Stopped Diapason 

64 

12. Trumpet . 

. 64 

6. 

Prluclpal . 

54 

18. Clarion . 

. 64 

6. 

Flute 

64 



7. 

Twelfth . 

64 1 


1021 


Choir Oroah. 7 stops. 


14. Open Di^aaon, wood 

15. Stopped Diapason 

64 

JO. Mixture, 3 ranks 

. 169 

64 

20. Vox Humana . 

. 64 

10. 

Principal . 

64 


480 

17. 

Flute . . . 

64 

Total 

1607 

18. 

Fifteenth . 

64 


Compass, GO, short octaves, up to E la alt. 04 notes. 


In the year 1710 Ronatus Harris erected in 
Salisbury Cathedral, in place of the instrument 
put up by his father, an organ possessing Toui 
manuals (for the first time in England) and fifty 
stops, including ‘ eleven stops of Echos,’ and on 
which ‘ may be more variotys express’d, than 
by all y« organs in England, were their several 
excellencies united.’ Such was the glowing 
account given of the capabilities of this new 
organ, on the engraving of its ‘ East Front.* 
The extra department consisted of a complete 
borrowed organ of thirteen stops derived from 
the Great Organ. The Choir organ had its own 
real stops ; and the ‘ eleven Stops of Echos * 
were to a great extent made up of the single 
ranks of the ordinary Cornet. There was a 
‘ Drum Pedal, CC,’ the * roll * of which was 
caused by the addition of a second pipe sound- 
ing a semitone below the first pipe, with which 
it caused a rapid beat. Smith had previously 
put * a Trimeloe ’ into his organ at St. Maiy-a& 
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Hill, and * a Drum,* sounding D, into that at 
St. Nicholas, Deptford. 


Open Diapation . 
Open Oiaposon . 
Stopped Diapason 
Principal 
Flute 
Twelfth 
Fifteenth 
Tierce 
Larlgot 


First Grsat Oboar. 15 real stops. 
Pipes. I 


10. Besqulaltera, 4 ranks 

11. (‘nmet, 6 ra^s 

12. Trumpet . . 

1.3. Clarion . 

14. Cromhom 
16. Vox Humana . 


i. Open Dl^ason . 

. Stopped Diapason 
. Principal 
!. Flute 
. Twelfth 
. Fifteenth 
. Tierce 


00 


00 


h. I.<arlgot 
Sesqulaltera 

j. Trumpet . 

k. Clarion . 

l. Cromhom . 

m. Vox Humana 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Open Diapason, to Gamut42 
Stopped Diapason . 60 

Principal . . .60 

Flute . . .60 

Twelfth . . .60 

Eoiio. 
25 


CHom Organ. 7 stops. 


21. Fifteenth 
Bassoon . 


11 stops. 

30. Larlgot . 

31. Trumpet . 

32. Vox Humana 

33. Cromhom 


Pipes. 
. 200 
. 126 
. 60 


Sboond Orbat Organ. 13 borrowed stops. 


. 00 

. 00 

. 00 

. 00 

. 00 

. 00 


23. Open Diapason . 

24. Stopped Diapason 

26. Principal 
20. Flute 

27. Twelfth 

28. Fifteenth 

29. Tierce 

Compass Gt. and Chr. GQ, short Sves, to C In alt, 60 notes. Echo, 
middle C to C In alt, 26 notes. 


. 25 
. 25 
. 25 
. 25 
275 
1692 


The First Swell. — In 1712 the Jordans 
(Abraham, son. and jun.) built an organ for the 
church at the opposite end of London Bridge to 
St. Saviour’s, namely St. Magnus, which de- 
serves special notice as being the first instru- 
ment that contained a Swell. This organ also 
had four sets of keys, the fourth no doubt 
being a counterpart of the third (Echo) but 
‘ adapted to the act of emitting sounds by 
swelling the notes,’ so that passages played 
with expression could be contrasted with those 
played without. A list of the stops in the 
Swell has not been preserved ; but we know 
from those subsequently made, that its com- 
pass and capacity must have been very limited, 
though sufficient to illustrate the importance of 
the improvement. 

First Octave Coupler. — In 1726 John 
Harris and John ByfieJd, sen., erected a fine and 
imposing-looking organ for the church of St. 
Mary Redcliff, Bristol, which had a * 16 ft. 
speaking front.’ Tho compass of this instru- 
ment was in some respects unusually complete, 
the Great Organ descending to CCC, including 
CCC#, and the Choir Organ going down to GG 
with GG# ; the Swell consisted of the unusual 
number of nine stops. Four of the Stops in the 
Great Organ descended to GG only ; and one 
of the open Diapasons had stopped-pipes to 
the last four notes. There was ‘ a spring of 
communication * attached to the Great Organ, 
by which CC was made to act on the CCC key, 
and so on throughout the compass. The Red- 
cliff organ, therefore, contained the first ‘octave 
coupler * that was ever made in England ; in 
fact, the first coupler of any kind with which 
any organ in this country was provided. Some 
old printed accounts of this organ state that 

voh. m 


the Swell originally went to tenor C, with the 
lower notes of the reeds very fine ; and that it 
was afterwards shortened to the fiddle G com- 
pass ; but Vowles, organ - builder of Bristol, 
who reconstructed the organ, and had all its 
original mechanism under his eye, assured the 
present writer that the statement was errone- 
ous, and probably took its rise from the circum- 
stance that the key-maker, doubtless by mis^ 
take, made the Swell Manual down to tenor 0, 
and that the seven extra keys were, therefore, 
allowed to remain as ‘ dummies.* 


Great Organ. 11 stops. 


PlpeH. I 

1. Open Diapason . . r~ 

2. Open Diapason, xnetal 

to EEE; stopped pipes 
below . . .63 

5. Stopped Diapason . 63 

4. Prlocipal . . . 

6. Twelfth, to GG . 

6. Fifteenth, to GG 



Pipes. 

7. Tierce, to GG 

. . 66 

8. Sesqulaltera, 6 

ranks, 

to GG . 

. 2ft0 

0. Cornet, to mid. C, 6 rks. 1 35 

10. Trumpet . 

. . 63 

11. Clarion 

. . 63 




Choir Organ. 6 stops. 

12. Stopped Diapason . 66 I 16. Sesqnialtera, 3 ranks 168 

13. I’rinclpal . . . 66 17. Bassoon . . .66 

14. Flute ... 66 

16. Block flute . . 66 I 448 


Bwsi. 1 :. Organ. 9 stops. 


18. Open Di^ason . 

19. Stopped Diapason 

20. Principal . . 

21 Flute 

22. Comet, 3 ranks . 

23. Hautboy 


?1. Trumpet . 

■"I. Cremona . 

3. Vox Humana 


. 32 
. 32 

• J? 

3.12 

1761 


a ait, 63 notes. 


Compass, Great Organ, CCC with CCC# to D in ait, 

Choir do. GG with GG . to D In alt, 60 notes. 
SweU do. Piddle G to D In alt, . 32 notes. 

Pour Bellows. 


1790. Introduction op Pedals. — Although 
as we have seen, pedals were known in Ger- 
many upwards of four hundred years ago, yet 
they were not introduced into England until 
nearly the close of the 18th century. Who first 
made thorn, or which was the first organ to have 
thorn, are matters of some doubt. The organs 
in Westminster Abbey, the German Lutheran 
Church in the Savoy, and St. Matthew’s, 
Friday Street, each claim the priority. The 
first organ that is known for certain to have 
had them, was that made in 1790 by G. P, 
England, and erected by him at St. James’s, 
Clerkeriwoll, which instrument, according to 
the words of the original specification, was ‘ to 
have pedals to play by tho feet.* Those, like 
the early German specimens, were an octave 
only in compass, GG to Gamut G ; and also, as 
at Halberstadt, etc., bad no pipes of their own, 
but only drew down the manual keys. Before 
1793 Ave’y put pedals to the Westminster 
Abbey organ, together with an octave of 
unison wood GG pedal-pipes ; and from that 
date he frequently introduced both into his own 
instruments. In 1811 G, P. England built an 
organ for Lancaster with 1^^ octave of Pedals, 
GG to tenor C ; and two couplers. Great and 
Choir to Pedal. He* also, like Avery, became a 
strong advocate for separate pipes for the 
pedals, introducing them in 1803 into his organ 
at Newark, which had the FFF (12 ft.) pipe. 

After a time pipes of double size, speaking 
down to GGG (2lJ feet length) were made, as 
by Elliott & Hill at Westminster Abbey, etc. 

3c 
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Resides the unison and double pedal-pipe 
ranges, a mongrel scale crept into use, which, 
though most defective, was for a few years the 
most frequently followed. This consisted of an 
octave of double pipes from CC down to CCC, 
and then five unison pipes from BB down to 
GG. The five pedal keys, B to G, at each ex- 
tremity of the pedal- board, were thus without 
any difference in the pitch of their five sounds. 

In 1809 J. C. Bishop effected the improve- 
ment on the old Shifting movement which 
afterwards became so generally known as the 
COMPOSITION Pedals (g.v,). 

The most complete GG Pedal Organ that 
was ever made, both as to compass and stops, 
was the one erected by J. C. Bishop in St. 
James's Church, Bermondsey, in 1829. It had 
three stops of a range of two octaves each. 

There was a keyboard on the left-hand side 
of the manuals, acting on the Pedal Organ ; and 
the writer remembers seeing in print a copy of 
Handel’s chorus, ‘ But the waters overwhelmed 
their enemies,’ arranged for three performers, — 
a duet for the manuals, with the rolling bass 
part for a third player at the side keyboard, — 
prepared expressly for and played at the open- 
ing of this or'jan. 

1832. The Pneumatic Levee. — In a large 
organ with several pallets to a key, and perhaps 
some stops on a heavy pressure of wind, the 
touch becomes heavier than the most muscular 
finger (or foot) can control without experi- 
encing great exhaustion.^ The number of 
springs in the several sound-boards to some 
extent bring back the resistance existing in the 
old 16th-century spring-boxes, which resistance, 
however, can now no longer be overcome by 
brute force, but must be controlled by the elastic 
action from the knuckles or ankle. The power 
to do this is supplied by the pneumatic lever. 

Joseph Booth, of Wakefield, was the first 
organ- builder to whom the idea seems to have 
occurred of establishing pneumatic agency, and 
of thus ingeniously turning the wind-power, 
one of the organist’s antagonists, into his 
assistant. It was to some of the bass pipes of 
the organ he built for the church of Attercliffe, 
near Sheffield, in the year 1827, that Booth 
first applied his little invention. The lower 
notes of the wood open Diapason of the GG 
manual were placed on a small separate sound- 
board, and to the pull-down of each pallet he 
attached a small circular bellows below. From 
the great organ sound-board groove a con- 
veyance conducts wind into this bellows, which, 
opening downwards, draws the pallet with it. 
These small bellows Booth used to call puff- 
valves. 

It was in 1832 that Charles Spackman Barker 
first thought of the invention that has since 
been called the pneumatic lever. On the com- 

» The organist at Haarlem waa accustomed to strip like a Maok- 
mlth pretHwatory to giving bis usual hour’s perfonnanoe, a&d at 
tjie end of it retlM, coeered with penpiration. 


pletion of the organ in York Minster, the touch 
of which, in consequence of the great size of 
the instrument, was of course very heavy, he 
wrote to Dr. Camidge, then the organist of the 
Cathedral, begging to be allowed to attach one 
of his levers in a temporary way to one of the 
heaviest notes of his organ. Dr. Camidge ad- 
mitted that the touch of his instrument was 
* sufficient to paralyse the efforts of most men’; 
but financial difficulties stood in the way of the 
remedy being applied; and in 1837 Barker 
went to France to superintend its introduction 
into the organ then being built by the eminent 
builder CavaiU6-Coll for the royal Church of St, 
Denis, near Paris. Cavaill6 had, among his 
other experiments, made Flue and Reed pipes 
to produce harmonic tones by means of wind 
of heavy pressure, but these discoveries he had 
looked upon as practically useless on account 
of their leading to the production of a touch 
which no human muscles could overcome. 
Barker’s apparatus, which simply overpowered 
the resistance that could not be removed, was 
therefore an opportune presentation ; and 
Cavaill6 immediately introduced it, together 
with several Harmonic stops, into the large 
organ he was then (1841) building for the 
Abbey Church of St, Denis. 

In 1835 David Hamilton, of Edinburgh, 
made a pneumatic movement, which he ap- 
plied to the organ in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in that city ; and in 1 839 a paper was 
read at a meeting of the British Association at 
Birmingham explanatory of a pneumatic level 
which he then exhibited. 

The pneumatic lever consists of a bellows 
shaped very like a small concussion bellows, 
two or three inches in width, and about ten 
inches in length. The key of the clavier opens 
a small circular valve beneath this, and com- 
pressed air being thus admitted, the bellows 
rises, drawing with it a tracker that communi- 
cates the motion to the pallets and to such of 
the coupling movements, etc., as may be 
‘ drawn ’ ; all of which immediately answer to 
the putting down of the key. When the key is 
released the valve that admitted the air is 
closed and another opened, the bellows conse- 
quently closing. The key is thus relieved from 
the combined resistance of the main pallets, 
coupling movements, and the heavy wind- 
pressure ; and the touch can consequently be 
adjusted to any degree of elastic resistance 
pleasant to the performer. 

1834. Impeovements at Yoek Minsteb. 
Radiating Pedal- boaed. — ^The organ in York 
Minster, which had been twice enlarged — about 
1764, and again in 1813 — was a third time 
altered and considerably increased in size in 
1823, by Ward of York; who among other 
things added a Pedal Organ of thirteen stops 
to FFF, containing two Double Diapasons 
down to FFFF, 24 feet length, etc. The fire of 
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1829 cleared all this away ; and Messrs. Elliott 
A HiJl were then engaged to erect an entirely 
new organ, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Camidge. 

It had been found from experience that the 
vast area of York Minster required an immense 
amount of organ tone to fill it adequately, and 
with the view of supplying this. Dr. Camidge 
seems to have selected as the foundation of his 
plan, the type of a large ordinary Great Organ 
of the period, of twelve stops, which he fol- 
lowed almost literally, and then had that dis- 
position inserted twice over. The compass of 
the Great and Choir Manuals he extended down- 
wards to CCC, 18 feet and upwards to c in 
altissimo ; and the Pedal Organ he designed to 
include four * Double * Stops of 32 feet, and four 
‘ Unisons * of 16 feet. The great fault in the 
scheme lay in the entire omission from the 
Manuals of all sub-octave Foundation-stops — 
f.c. stops sounding the 16-foot tone on the 8- 
foot key — and consequently also of all the 
Mutation-stops due to that sound. In spite of 
the great aggregation of pipes, therefore, the 
numerous manual stops produced no massive- 
ness of effect, while as the Pedal had no less 
than four ponderous sub-octave registers,^ and, 
with the manuals coupled, a total of over forty 
stops, the only possible result from such an 
arrangement was a * top-and-bottom * effect. 

The original scheme of the organ — ^which un- 
derwent thorough revision and improvement in 
1859 — ^is given below. This organ had a radi- 
ating pedal-board. The organ erected in Mit- 
cham church in 1834, and originally made by 
Bruce of Edinburgh, also had a radiating pedal- 
board, of peculiar construction. 


(BmI lonnd-boards.) 

1. Open DiapMon . 

5. Open DiMMon . 

8. Stopped Dlapaaon 
4. Principal . . 

6. Principal . 

6. Principal, wood (Flute) 

7. Twelfth . 

8. Fifteenth . 

9. Beequialtera, 7 ranki . 

10. Mixture . . . 

11. Trumpet ... 

12. Trumpet ... 


OuAT OsoAV. 24 aiopa. 


Feet. 

16 

16 

16 


(Weet eound-boarde.) 


Feet. 
16 

14. Open Diapason . 16 
16. Stop 


IS. Open Diapason 


jpped Diapason 

16. Principal ... 8 

17. Principal ... 8 

18. Principal, wood (Flute) 8 

19. TwelfA ... 61 

20. Fifteenth . 4 

21. Besquialtera, 7 ranks . 

22. Mixture . , . 

23. Trumpet . . .16 

24. Trumpet . . .16 


95. Open Diapason . 

96. Open Diapason . 

97. Dulciaaa . 

98. Stopped Diapason 
90. Horn Diapason . 


OHOn OnoAV. 9 stops. 


30. Principal . 

31. Flute 

32. Fifteenth 
88. “ 


8 

8 

4 

16 


84. Open Diapason . 
— ■* Diapason 


86. Stopped ] 

86. Dufclana . 

87. Harmonica 

88. Principal . 

89. Principal, wood 


Bwaxji OnoAN. 12 stops. 

40. Fifteenth 


41. Besquialtera, 4 ranks 

42. Horn ... 8 

43. Trumpet . * • § 

44. ^oe ... I 


Pu>Ait OnoAV. 9 stops. 


46. Double open, wood 

47. Double open, metal . 

48. Double stopped, wood . 

49. Open Diapason, wood . 
60. Open Diapason, wood 


81. Open Diapason, metal 16 
62. Bacbut (reed), wood . 89 
68. Trumpet, wood . 16 

64. Trumpet, metal . 8 


Compass, Ot. and Chr. COC to C In alt®® (6 octaTss) ; 78 notee. 
8wl. CC to 0 in alt®o (6 octaves) ; 61 notes. Pedal Organ, COO to 
Tenor C ; 26 notes. ^ 

and Pedal couplers. Radiating Pedal-board. 

1 It was stated at the time this organ was made that the largest 
pedal-pipe would hold a glass of ale for every. m«, woman and 
eniiit reiridlng within the walls of the city of York. 


Not long after the completion of the York 
organ H. J. Gauntlett (g.v.) made a praise* 
worthy effort to introduce some of the leading 
features of the continental principle of organ- 
building into England ; and being heartily 
seconded by William Hill, his endeavours were 
attended with a considerable amount of success. 
The 8-feet compass was gradually accepted as 
the proper range for the Manuals, although at 
times greatly opposed ; the sub-octave (16 
feet) manual stops, which had been essayed 
successively by Parker, Snetzler and Lincoln, 
at last obtained favourable recognition, to- 
gether with the Twelfth thereto, viz. the Quint 
of 6 J feet. Double manual * reeds were incor- 
porated ; and the importance of and necessity 
for the independent Pedal Organ was also de- 
monstrated. The weak points were the number 
of half and incomplete stops, which retarded 
the process of quick registering ; and the short 
range of the Pedal Organ, which, instead of 
being, like the pedals themselves, upwards of 
two octaves in compass, from CCC, consisted of 
a single octave only, which then repeated. This 
defect — a continuation of the old * return pedal- 
pipe * system — had to be remedied before a 
clear and intelligible reading of Bach’s Fugues, 
or any other essentially organ music, could be 
given. 

1851. Exhibition Organs. — Of four organs 
shown at the great Industrial Exhibition of 
1851, three were by foreign builders (Ducro- 
quet, Schulze, Ducci *), the other by Henry 
Willis. This instrument had three manuals 
and pedal, seventy sounding stops and seven 
couplers. There were four different pressures of 
wind. The Swell had its own separate bellows 
placed within the swell -box, as in Green’s 
organ at St. George’s, W indsor. It also presented 
several novelties, the principal of which was 
the introduction of studs or pistons projecting 
through the key-slips, acting on the draw-stops, 
operated by the thumbs, and designed as 
a substitute for the ordinary Composition 
Pedals. This was effected by the aid of a 
pneumatic apparatus on the same principle 
as that applied to the keys. A stud, on 
being pressed, admitted compressed air into 
a bellows, which immediately ascended with 
sufficient power to act, by means of rods 
and levers, on the machinery of the stops, 
drawing those which the given combination 
required, and pushing in those that were 
Buperfiuous. In most oases there was a 
duplicate stud for each combination, so that 
it could be obtained by using either the right 
or the left thumb. 


> A double reed-stop (doable bassoon, down to the DDD pipe) 
formed a port'on of the Great Organ of the Instroment erected by 
John Byfleld, Inn., In (Christ Phuroh Cathedral, Dublin, in 1761. 

6 These were f^y described and many specifications of con- 
temporary organs were given in previous edltlono of this D'etlon- 
ary. As organs in public buildings, and particularly in the Englisb 
cathedrals, are continually being rebuilt according to modern ro- 
qulremente, no attempt has been made to reprodnoe this feature oi 
Hopkins’s article in the present edition. O. 
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2. Description of Mechanism 

Ifc has been shown in the preceding history 
traced to the middle of the i9th century how 
the organ became virtually the instrument of 
to-day, and sometimes consists really of as many 
as five separate and distinct organs — Great, 
Swell, Choir, Solo, and Pedal, with the occa- 
sional addition of an Echo, Celestial or Altar 
Organ. To describe such an organ com- 
pletely and in detail would require a volume, 
which is impossible here, and is besides un- 
necessary, as the smallest specimen equally with 
the largest comprises a certain number of neces- 
sary parts ; namely, ( 1 ) the apparatus for col- 
lecting and distributing the wind, viz. the 
bellows, wind-trunk, the wind-chest, and the 
sound-board-grooves ; (2) the mechanism for 
playing the organ, viz. the clavier and the key 
movement ; (3) the mechanism for controlling 
the use of the tiers of pipes, viz. the draw-stop 
action. To those have to be added (4) the 
couplers, composition pedals, pistons, etc. 

(1) The Bellows that collect and compress 
the wind are shown in the accompanying wood- 
cut occupying their usual position in the lower 
part of the organ ; the reservoir being marked 
r,r,r,r, and the feeder From the reservoir 
of the bellows the wind is conducted through a 
large service-pipe or ‘ wind-trunk ’ to the wind- 
cistems or wind-chests 2 ,z, where it remains 
for further use in smaller quantities. The wind- 
trunk, which could not be conveniently shown 
in the woodcut, is made either of wood or metal, 
and traverses the distance between the reservoir 
and wind-chest by the shortest convenient 
route. The wind-chest is a substantial box of 
wood extending the whole length of the sound- 
board ; about equal to it in depth ; and about 
two-thirds its width. In this chest are located 
the sound-board pallets (d and fe), which pre- 
vent the wind proceeding any farther, unless 
one or more of them are drawn down (or 
opened) by the means next to be noticed. 

(2) The Key Action is the system of mech- 
anism by which the performer is able to 
open the pallets, which are otherwise far be- 
yond his reach. In an action of simple con- 
struction this consists of a key (a), sticker (6), 
roller and tracker (c), communicating with a 
pull-down (d) attached to the pallet. On press- 
ing down the front end of the key (a) — which 
key works on a metal pin or centre — the further 
end rises, lifting with it the vertical sticker (6). 
This sticker, lifting the first arm of the hori- 
zontal roller, causes the roller partly to revolve. 
At the opposite end of this roller is a second arm 
projecting from the back, which consequently 
descends (c). To this is attached a tracker 
made to any length necessary to reach from 
the second roller-arm to the pull-dowm (d). 
The course of the motion transmitted by these 
parts ia as follows : The key-tail carries the 


motion inwards, the sticker carries it upwards ; 
the roller conveys it to the necessary distance 
laterally, while the tracker again carries it 
upwards to the pallet. Small discs of crimson 
cloth, placed at each end of the sticker, 
prevent any rattling between the contiguous 
parts of the mechanism. A pin passes down 
from the sticker, through the key-tail, to pre- 
vent the former from slipping off the latter. 
A second one is placed on the top, and passes 
through an eye in the roller-arm to secure the 
certain action of the roller. The two studs into 
which the roller-pins pass to sustain the roller 
are lined with cloth, or ‘ bushed,* as it is termed, 
also to secure silence in action ; and the rollers 
themselves are made of iron tubing, whir'h is 
more firm and rigid than the old wooden 
rollers, and has the additional advantage of 
taking much loss space. 

It is a matter of much importance to lessen 
the strain on the key-movement just noticed 
by reducing the resistance at the pallet as much 
as possible, and thus also relieving the finger 
of the player from all unnecessary labour and 
fatigue. For this purpose builders make use 
of what are called relief pallets. When wind, 
in however small quantity, gains admission 
above a pallet, the wind-pressure ceases by 
becoming equal all round, and there remains 
only the elastic resistance of the spring to be 
overcome. To effect this relief numerous de- 
vices have been thought of, as the ‘ jointed 
pallet,* in which two or three inches of the fore 
part move first, and then the remainder, per- 
haps for nearly a foot in length. There is also 
the ‘ double pallet,* in which a small valve is 
placed on the back of the large one, and opens 
first, etc, etc. In large organs some builders 
use relief pallets to obviate the necessity for 

* pneumatics,’ though the two are sometimes 
used at the same time. 

(3) The Draw-stop Action is a second sys- 
tem of mechanism, by means of which the per- 
former is enabled to draw out or push in any 
slider that lies beneath a separate set of pipes 
or ‘ stop.* In the accompanying drawing each 
separate pipe depicted represents a single 
member of a different stop, and the slider-ends 
are the little shaded portions that are shown 
immediately over the * sound-board groove * 
(e,e,e and o,o,o,o). The unshaded intermediate 
parts are the ‘ bearers,* which sustain the 
weight of the * upper- boards ’ on which the 
pipes are seen standing, as well as of the pipes 
themselves ; the sliders being thus left un- 
fettered to move freely to and fro. In the 
small movable (Portative) organs of the Middle 
Ages, when the surface of the sound-board, or 

* table * on which the pipes stood, was scarcely 
any higher above the keys than the top of a 
modern square pianoforte above its clavier, and 
when the sound-board measured only about a 
couple of feet in length, the slider-ends could 
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be easily reached by the player, and be moved in 
or out with the fingers and thumb. When the. 
sound-board became longer, and the sliders 
longer and heavier, a lever was added, to move 
them to and fro. This was the arrangement in 
the 16th-century organ at Radnor. At that 
period, and for a long time after, the stops were 
arranged before the playing commenced, and 
were not varied during the performance. 

In a modern organ, even one of small 
dimensions, the slider-ends are always beyond 
the reach of the performer, being, in relation 
to the claviers, generally farther in, con- 
siderably to the right or left, as the case 
may be, and at a much higher level. The 
* action * to a single stop therefore consists 
of a * draw-stop rod,* which passes into the 
organ to the necessary extent ; a movable 
‘ trundle,* which turns the comer ; a ‘ trace- 
rod,* which spans the distance from the trundle 
to the end of the sound- board ; and the lever 
that is in connexion at its upper end with the 
slider. These attached parts act in the following 
manner. The draw-stop rod is drawn forward ; 
the trundle partly revolves and moves the trace- 
rod ; and the lower end of the lever is drawn 
inwards, causing the upper end to move out- 
wards, and to take the sUder-end with it. The 
stop is now ready for use. On pushing in the 
draw-stop, the action of the several parts is 
reversed, and the stop is silenced. 

The end of the draw-stop rod projects through 
the jamb at the side of the keys, and is finished 
off with a knob ornamented with an ivory 
label bearing the name of the stop that it 
controls. 

The Concussion-bellows is shown in position 
(see q) attached to the under-side of the wind- 
chest. 

(4) Couplers, etc. — Besides the two 
primary systems of mechanism just noticed, 
most organs, however small, have a greater or 
less number of members belonging to certain 
subsidiary systems, foremost among which 
rank the Couplers. 

The action of a manual - coupler consists 
simply of a set of levers or * backfalls,* one to 
each key. The front end of the backfall is 
lifted, the far end descending, and pressing 
down a sticker resting on the back end of the 
T-Bhaped backfall of the swell-action, which 
is then set in motion (g, h, t, i, k) as completely 
as though it had been started at / by the swell 
upper-manual key. An octave coupler con- 
sists of a set of diagonal or splayed backfalls, 
which extend sufficiently to the right to reach 
from any given key to the tracker of its octave. 
The upper backfall above h shows this. A sub- 
octave coupler has a set of diagonal backfalls 
acting on the octave below. When not re- 
quired to be used, the draw-stop is • put in,’ 
which raises the frame and baoklaUs from the 
stickers at the front end. 


The pedal - couplers are made in mannei 
similar to those just described, one of which 
may here be traced. On pressing down the 
pedal aa the trackers and roller-arms, 66, 66 
descend, drawing down the front end cc of the 
backfall. The far end dd is thus made to rise, 
lifting with it the sticker, which, communicate 
ing with the under-side of the tail (ee) of the 
great-organ key, lifts it and thus plays the 
note as exactly as though it had been pressed 
down by a finger. 

The ‘ Sforzando coupler ’ is a movement 
worked by a pedal, by the aid of which the 
Great Organ is suddenly attached to the Swell. 
It reinforces the strength of the Swell to a far 
greater extent, and more quickly than by the 
* crescendo * pedal ; and is therefore useful 
when a quick and remarkable accent is re- 
quired. it is formed of a backfall, the far end 
of which presses down a sticker resting on the 
back part of the square backfall of the Great 
Organ, which it depresses, and so sets the Great 
Organ tracker in motion. The first coupler of 
the kind was made by Lincoln, and introduced 
by him into his organ at St. 01ave*s, South- 
wark, erected in 18^. This coupler is always 
worked by a pedal, on pressing which the back- 
falls descend into position. On releasing the 
pedal the backfalls are raised from their work 
by a spring. Other subsidiary pedals are 
now frequently introduced, such as ‘ Great to 
Pedal, on or off,* and * Swell to Great, on 
or off.* 

The Composition Pedals have already been 
noticed. Their use is so generally felt that in 
addition to those attached to the Great Organ 
stops, there are usually two or three provided 
for the Swell of organs of even average size. 
In instruments that have a Pedal Organ of fair 
dimensions, the Great Organ composition pedals 
usually do, or at any rate should, act also on 
those of the Pedal, ‘ in proportion * ; parti- 
cularly where the latter has any Mutation, 
Mixture, or 16-foot Reed stops. In such cases 
a * Piano Pedal * for reducing the Pedal organ 
so that it may be available for use with the 
Swell or Choir, is very desirable. 

Sometimes, instead of silencing some of the 
stops by composition pedals, they are rendered 
mute by means of a trap or ventil in the local 
wind-trunk, which, by closing, cuts off the 
supply of wind. This lessens the wear and tear 
of the mechanical parts of the organ. On the 
other hand the draw-stops, or registers, may 
all be duly prepared, and may announce that 
all is in readiness, yet if the ventils are for- 
gotten there may be as distinctly a false start 
as if there were * no wind in.* 

In his large organs Henry Willis introduced 
combination pistons projecting through the 
key-slips in liea of composition pedals ; and 
devoted the width over the pedal-board to 
pedals acting on the various couplers, etc. 
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Elbotbio and Tubular Pnbumatio 
Actions. — ^Notice may now be taken of two 
substitutes which modem thought has devised 
for the first of the primary systems of organ 
mechanism already described under the title 
of ‘ Key-movement.* 

1. Seeing what had been accomplished by 
telegraphy, by which the most delicate move- 
ments could be transmitted with rapidity and 
precision, and to indefinite distances, the 
thought occurred as to whether it might be 
possible to apply the principle of electricity to 
the organ, in which case the key-board would 
represent the manipulator and the pallets of 
the organ the receptors. To Dr. Oauntlett 
belongs the credit of having been the first to 
start this theoretical idea. His first proposal, 
made at the time of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, was to play all the organs in the place at 
.one and the same time ; but the suggestion 
met with no response. When the intention of 
the Crystal Palace Company to build an 
immense organ was announced in 1852, he met 
the Provisional Committee and proposed the 
erection of facsimiles of the eight most cele- 
brated continental organs in various parts of 
the Palace, and of playing them, either all 
together or separately, in the centre of the 
building ; but this suggestion also remained 
unembodied. Dr. Gauntlett patented his in- 
vention in 1862, and in 1863 another plan was 
patented by Goundry ; but no organs appear 
to have been built to illustrate the practi- 
cability of either of them. 

In 1867 Barker erected an electric organ in the 
church of St. Augustin in Paris, which attracted 
the attention of Bryoeson, who was then paying 
a visit to the Paris Exhibition, and who made 
arrangements with Barker for introducing 
the electric system into England. Barker’s 
English patent was taken out in Jan. 1868. It 
protected his special applications for playing 
the manual and pedal organs ; for coupling the 
various manuals as well as the pedals, cither in 
the unison, or in the octave or sub-octave, and 
for commanding the large traps in the wind- 
trunks known in England as ventils, to which 
was afterwards added an arrangement for draw- 
ing the stops. Bryceson added in Apr. 1868 a 
perfectly new form of pallet which offered no 
resistance in opening ; and he subsequently 
introduced several other improvements, includ- 
ing an arrangement for using attenuated air 
instead of pressure ; and Henry Willis took out 
a patent almost simultaneously with Bryceson 
for using exhaust and power alternately for 
actuating a * fioating valve,* in connexion with 
a novel arrangement of draw-stop action ; 
neither builder manifestly being aware of the 
conclusion arrived at by the other. 

Among the electric organs erected or re- 
constructed by Bryceson were included St. 
Miohaers, Comhill ; St. George’s, Tufnell 


Park ; St. Augustine’s, Highbury ; Milney 
Manor. 

2. A second substitute for the long tracker 
movements, etc., in large or separated organs, is 
the * tubular pneumatic system.’ The germ of 
this application existed of course in Booth’s 
contrivance (already noticed), which consisted 
of a tube receiving compressed wind at one end, 
and having a motor at the other ; but there is 
as much difference between the primitive device 
of 1827 and the more perfected ‘ system,* as 
between the early trials of Papin and the steam 
engines of Watt and Stephenson. It was not 
till 1867 that the principle was turned to 
practical account, when it was applied to an 
organ that was publicly shown at the Paris 
Exhibition of that year. Its importance was 
recognised by Henry Willis, who introduced it 
with improvements into his organ in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1874 ; and employed it exten- 
sively in that at the Alexandra Palace ; and it 
was used by Bryceson in the organ removed 
from St. Paul’s to the Victoria Rooms, Bristol ; 
by T. Hill in his organ at Manchester Cathe- 
dral; by Bishop in the Yarmouth organ ; by 
Foster & Andrews at the City Temple ; and 
by Lewis & Co., for the Pedal Organ of their 
new instrument at Kipon. 

The invention of some mechanical means for 
blowing the bellows, and for increasing or de- 
creasing the speed of the supply, according as 
much or little might be required, became a 
matter of some concern and much importance. 

The first piece of mechanism devised for this 
purpose was the Hydraulic Engine of Joy and 
Holt — afterwards David Joy, of Middles- 
borough. This consisted of a cylinder similar 
to that of an ordinary steam-engine, but de- 
riving its motion from the pressure of a column 
of water, admitted alternately to the top and 
bottom of the piston. Engines of this kind 
were attached to the organs at the Town Hall, 
Leeds ; the Parish Church, Leeds ; Rochester 
Cathedral ; the Temple Church, etc. etc. 

The Liverpool Water Meter, as patented by 
Thomabs Duncan, and made by Forrester & Co., 
of Liverpool, consisted of two cylinders, with 
pistons and slotted piston-rods working a short 
crank-shaft. Gas engines abo came into use 
for blowing organs. b. j. h. ; rev. t. b. 

The following English works (from Rev. J. H. 
Bum’s Bibliography) deal with the History of 
the organ. 

O. O. Bbdwsu. : Th» EvciuHon the Organ. 

Bev. Akdmw FaxaMAK, in the second edition of tbe XHetienonr ^ 
Organs and Organists. 

Rev. F. W. Oalpik : Ifotss on a Roman Bydravilns. 

AxTHUa G. Tks Organ Casos, ote., of tho Middto Jgos. 

Bopkimb end Rivbaolt : TAe Organ, its ftistorg and OonstrvoHon. 
SnwAan John Hopkins : Tho English Mrdieeral Church Organ. 
Dr. Chareas W. rxAaoa : Rotes on English Organs of the Period 
mo ISM. 

Old London Oitg Ohurehes, their Organs, ete. 

Edward F. Bimbaodt ; The Early English Organ BufUgrs, 

Sir John Sdtton : A Short Account of Organs, ete. 

John W. Warkan : The Bydraulic Organ of the Anotents, 

C. P. Abdt WnxxASis : The Story of the Organ. 

Nora. — Technical works of erary description may be consulted 
at the Ubrary of the Fatent OSioe, Ohanoery Lane, London. 
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3. The Modern Organ 

Since the preceding article was written 
enormous strides have been taken in the 
organ world. Not only in the actual con- 
stniction of the instrument has this been the 
case, but in every department or branch of 
science or art connected with the organ there is 
progress to report. 

Organ - building, organ • playing, balance, 
quality, and power of tone, marvellous actions 
and systems of control, development of flue, 
string and reod tone, acoustics, compass, pitch, 
tuning, wind pressures and blowing machinery 
stand prominently out from amongst the multi- 
tude of minor subjects and their attendant 
problems that have called for earnest study, 
and have received the unremitting attention of 
some of the foremost men of our time, whose 
combined labours and achievements in these 
directions have resulted in an almost perfect 
instrument, the fruits of which are so well dis- 
played in the organ recital as we hear it to-day. 
(Cf. Organ-playing and Registration.) 

It is scarcely within the scope of this article 
to deal minutely with the innumerable factors 
or influences to which this happy state of affairs 
is due, but mention must be made of the con- 
tinual improvement in organ action, stop con- 
trol, tonal development and kindred matters 
accruing from the indefatigable investigations 
of a host of labourers in the field. 

Bellows. — The wind -consumption of the 
large modem tubular - pneumatic organ is 
enormous. 

It is not only a question of the quantity of 
wind required to sound the multitudinous pipes 
— many of which are very large and greedy of 
wind — but its quality also must be taken into 
consideration. It must fulfil several con- 
ditions. The supply must be ample for the 
Full Organ. Several different pressures must be 
provided, some of which are heavy. There 
must be no unsteadiness when a sudden de- 
mand (or cessation of demand) on the wind is 
created by the player. 

Not only is wind required for filling the 
several reservoirs and sounding the pipes, but 
sufficient must be raised for operating the pneu- 
matics and for satisfying the demands of 
numerous couplers and extensions of pipes, 
especially in the Pedal department. 

It is indeed a far cry from the small and 
primitive diagonal (blacksmith’s) bellows to 
the latest elaborate power-blowing installation, 
of which there are now several varieties. 

In course of time the weighted reservoir (or 
upper portion of the bellows) was made to rise 
horizontally instead of diagonally. Later on 
the large etnigU feeder (or lower portion of the 
bellows) was superseded by double (or triple) 
feeders, which, by being smaller and acting 
alternately, supply the wind much more steadily 


and regularly than the full-sized single feeder 
acting intermittently. Upon the introduction 
of blowing by power, the feeders, as well as the 
reservoir, were made to rise horizontally instead 
of diagonally, thereby doubling the supply of 
wind per stroke. With power-blown bellows 
the wind is automatically fed off to the lower 
pressures. When all the reservoirs are full the 
blowing-power likewise is automatically cut 
off. Rotary fan- blowers are now largely used. 
The wind may be generated at the lowest 
pressure and raised step by step to the higher 
pressures. 

The problem of securing steady wind has 
claimed the attention of all who have had the 
best interests of the organ at heart. A great 
step forward was made when (in 1825) the 
‘ Concussion Bellows * was introduced by J. C. 
Bishop. 

This consists of a feeder attached to the 
wind- trunk or to the wind-chest, and open to 
the wind inside. Normally — with the wind 
‘ on * — springs connected with the feeder are 
so adjusted as to allow it to stand half-way 
open. Consequently, when fluctuation arises 
the feeder gives or takes pressure as occasion 
requires. 

In the year 1894 the attention of John 
Tumell Austin was drawn to the unequal pres- 
sure arising from the conveyance of wind to the 
pipes through trunks and grooves of a com- 
paratively small fixed capacity. This resulted 
in the construction of the ‘ Universal Air Chest,’ 
in which a large portion of the lower part of the 
instrument is normally under wind. Springs, 
instead of weights, are used to give pressure, 
constituting practically a huge ‘ Concussion.* 

The organ at Rushden Chapel, Northampton, 
is an early example, since when a very large 
number of instruments have been built on this 
system in the United States. 

English organ -builders plant their wind- 
devouring manual basses over an independent 
supply, and provide each chief department or 
sound-board with its own separate reservoir. 

Actions. — Organ action may be divided into 
two classes — mechanical and supplementary. 

Tracker or ‘ mechanical ’ action (as organ- 
builders term it) consists of stickers, backfalls, 
(or squares), rollers and trackers, by means of 
which the movement is conveyed from the key 
to the pallet ; and is operated entirely by the 
energy of the performer. 

The term * mechanical ’ in organ-builders* 
phraseology may therefore be taken to imply 
that the whole of the energy required to open 
the pallet (or operate other mechanism) must 
be supplied by the performer. 

Actions of this description have the advan- 
tage of cheapness, durability and promptness 
of response. 

But when the instrument contains more than 
about twenty speaking stops or the couplers are 
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numerous, the touch becomes too heavy for the 
finger to overcome, and rapid playing (on any- 
thing like the full organ) becomes an im- 
possibility. 

To remedy this, class number two is employed, 
in which a secondary agent, such as pneumatic 
work, or a combination of electric and pneu- 
matic work intervenes between the key and the 
pallet, and provides the power for overcoming 
the resistance. In this class of action the per- 
sonal control of the pallet is almost entirely lost, 
constituting one of the most serious penalties 
which have to be paid for its use. 

Supplementary actions are of several kinds. 
In the Barker pneumatic lever action depres- 
sion of the key admits heavy pressure wind to a 
small external motor (something like a feeder), 
causing it to distend or inflate, and operate an 
ordinary tracker action leading to the pallet. 
Upon releasing the key a small valve is opened, 
emptying or exhausting the motor, which de- 
flates and collapses, allowing the pallet spring 
to close the pallet. 

Tubular-pneumatic action is of two kinds ; 

1. The supply, charge, or pressure system. 

2. The exhaust system. 

In supply pneumatics, depression of the key 
admits wind to a tube conveying it to further 
pneumatic work, which in turn exhausts an 
inflated motor subject to wind pressure within 
and without, causing it to collapse or deflate 
and pull down the pallet attached to it. 

In the exhaust system depression of the key 
exhausts the tube and motors from the key end 
of the tube, opening the pallet as before. 

Electro-pneumatic action is a combination 
of electric and pneumatic work. Depression of 
the key makes an electrical contact, which in 
turn causes the exhaustion of the inflated 
motor opening the pallet. 

This action has the advantages of rapidity 
and of occupying very little room, allowing of 
a wide distribution of parts if desired. The 
wires necessary for the control of a large instru- 
ment may be formed into a cable and be led to 
a movable console. 

No description of this action (which is largely 
used in America) would be complete without 
reference to the work of the late Robert Hope- 
Jones. 

The latest development is an all-electric 
action, of which Compton, of Nottingham, is 
an exponent. 

The following are useful works on actions : 

Thomas Casson : Modem Pneumaite Organ Meehaniem, 

W. £. DioxsoN : Practical Organ Building. 

Dr. J. W. Hiwtox ; Htory of the Electric Organ. 

F. K. Roukbtsox : A Practical Treatise on Organ Building. 

Mabx Wioiu : Organ Building for Amateurs. 

Double Touch. — Hope- Jones’s electro-pneu- 
matic organs were usually provided with double 
touch. In such case the depth of touch was 
divided into two dips or touches, the first touch 
resting upon the second, which, resisted further 


depression until extra pressure is brought to 
bear upon it. When only the first depth of 
touch was made use of, a combination of stops 
suitable for accompaniment was heard, but upon 
overcoming the resistance of the spring belong- 
ing to the second touch, and depressing the 
key to its full depth, an additional solo stop or 
more powerful combination came into opera- 
tion, enabling the performer to pick out any 
part as a solo, or obtain contrasting powers on 
the same manual, by skilful manipulation 
of the two touches. The invention, however, 
did not win general approval. 

Stop Keys and Stop Control. — The intro- 
duction of supplementary action has led to its 
employment as an agent for the entire control. 
Pivoted stop keys or rocking tablets, adjust- 
able pistons and composition pedals (some- 
times having double touch), reversing move- 
ments, and every other imaginable device for 
controlling the resources of the instrument, 
combine to the production of the elaborate 
and efficient console as it is seen to-day, 
especially in America.^ 

In England draw-stops with splayed draw- 
stop jambs still find favour. 

Compass and Extension. — The compass of 
the manuals now extends from CC to c"", five 
octaves (fll notes), and that of the pedal board 
from CCC to g (32 notes), the concave and 
radiating modified Wesley-Willis pattern for 
the latter being generally adopted. 

In connexion with the compass of both 
manual and pedal organs it has been the 
custom of late to make considerable use of 
what is known as the ‘ Extension * system of 
organ- building, in which the compass of the 
pipes is extended beyond that of the keyboard 
or clavier, thereby rendering them available 
for completing the compass of an octave (or 
sub-octave) coupler, or for use, by suitable 
means or mechanism, as a separate (borrowed) 
stop of octave or sub-octave pitch. 

Also a stop may be ‘ borrowed ’ in its en- 
tirety from one manual to another, or from 
a manual organ to the pedal organ. Both 
extension and borrowing are open to abuse. 

Extension,* if adopted and used indiscrimin- 
ately, upsets the balance of tone. 

Borrowing is open to objection when it 
depletes the proper tonal balance. 

But it is now generally conceded that such 
methods have a perfectly legitimate value 
when properly applied and used. 

By means of the judicious employment of 
the numerous couplers or stops suggested by 
the principle of manual and pedal extension 
(to say nothing of stops borrowed bodily from 
one manual to another), ‘ effects ’ can be 

1 See The BvoUution of the Modem Organ and its Control, by J. M. B. 
(Bousteadt. 

> Reform of the Church Organ by Kenneth G. Bnnu. deala with the 
rinolple of extenalon as exemplltled iu the oraan at the Church of 
t. Matthias, Blohmond Bill (Extension, Transfer sod Multiple 
Swell-box System). 
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obtained (with or without the use of the 
Unison Off) which are otherwise impossible. 

Swell Pedal. — In all new instruments the 
Swell pedal is balanced. 

American organ - builders frequently put 
several departments (including the Great 
organ) into separate swell>boxes. In England 
separate boxes for Choir and Solo organs are 
becoming general. The new organ at Liverpool 
Cathedral (1926) contains a large portion of 
the Pedal Organ in a swell-box of its own. 

Pipes and Wind Pressure. — Although the 
pipes of the chief foundation and chorus stops 
remain much about the same as formerly, great 
advances have been made in the ‘ voicing * of 
the pipes and in the power obtained by the 
use of wind varying in pressure from about 
three or four inches to fifty. 

The power of the large modem organ ranges 
from the merest whisper of the Echo Dulciana 
to the Tuba, or the mighty Biaphone, of which 
it is said that it may be set over a variable 
pressure of wind without materially affecting 
its pitch.^ 

Pedal Organ. — The earlier development of 
the Pedal Organ was strongly championed by 
the late Dr. E. J. Hopkins and by Mr. Thomas 
Casson, whose organ at the London Music 
School exemplifies also his system of Octave 
Duplication, Stop Control and other inventions. 

The Pedal Organ is now augmented by 
extension and borrowing to a condition of 
efficiency. Free use is made of the resultant 
Acoustic Bass produced by the sounding of two 
notes a fifth apart.^ 

Pitch and Tuning. — The Diapason Normal, 
C =617*3 vibrations per second, is now gener- 
ally adopted for new instruments.’ 

Shortening a pipe sharpens it ; lengthening 
a pipe flattens it. Large open metal pipes are 
tuned by means of a tongue or tongues of metal 
near the top of the pipe. By pulling the 
tongue outward the pitch is sharpened, and 
by pressing closer it is flattened. 

Large open wood pipes are tuned by shifting 
a wooden slide so as to cover partially or 
uncover a slot or aperture cut in the top end of 
the pipe, or, more clumsily, by nailing a piece 
of wood over a portion of the top of the pipe to 
flatten it, or by making the opening larger to 
sharpen it. 

Small open metal pipes are tuned by pressing 
the pointed end of a tuning-hom or cone into 
the tops of the pipes to sharpen them, and by 
pressing the hollow end of the cone over the 
tops to flatten them. A better and more recent 
plan is to provide the pipes with lapped tuning- 
slides, which clasp the top of the pipe. These 

1 See Orgt$H Voleinc and Tuning, Anon. ; BtudUi in Organ Tom 
by the Bev. Noel A. Bon»Ti*>Hunt. M.A. 

* Bee Thomas Casson, Tht Ptdai Organ. 

I As the pitch of an orna depends upon the len^ of Its pipes, 
K cannot be materially altered except at considerable trouble and 
•xpense, eepecially when U requires to be flattened, which to 
peaerally the oaee with Instruments of Vlctoxton build. 


can be raised to flatten, or lowered to sharpen, 
by tapping them with a thin square-edged 
tuning knife, thus avoiding injury to the tops of 
the pipes. 

Small open wood pipes are provided with 
metal shades at the top, for partially shading 
or covering and uncovering the top of the pipe. 
Shading the top of the pipe flattens it, and 
uncovering sharpens it. 

Stopped pipes are tuned by shifting the 
stoppers or tompions upward to flatten, and 
downward to sharpen. 

Reed pipes are provided with a hooked wire 
(near the boot of the pipe), which can be 
tapped upward to flatten and downward to 
sharpen, by which means the speaking portion 
of the tongue is lengthened or shortened. 

The tuning of the organ should not be pro- 
ceeded with until every other part of the 
instrument has been thoroughly overhauled, 
and all irregularities with regard to touch, 
actions, draw-stops or the speech of the pipes 
have received attention and been remedied. 
Tuning should always be done under normal 
conditions. This is especially necessary as 
regards the temperature of the building, which 
should be the same for tuning as when the 
instrument is in use. 

The following are the chief particulars re- 
lating to the process of tuning. 

In keyed instruments required to be playable 
in every key, but having only twelve notes to 
the septave, every interval except the octave 
must deviate slightly from just or true in- 
tonation, %,e, be slightly out of tune. (See 
Equal Temperament, Temperament, and 
Tuning.) 

When two notes of a unison or of a consonant 
interval are perfectly m tune, they coalesce, but 
as soon as any departure from purity occurs 
waves or beats arise. The greater the depart- 
ure or error the faster the beats, and the 
nearer the approach to purity the slower they 
become. 

It is by means of these beating-rates that 
the instrument is tuned, the intervals em- 
ployed being fifths, fourths and octaves. 

All beats (following the law of vibrations) 
double their rate at the octave above. 

It is important to bear this in mind, as the 
same degree of interval, say a fifth, beats 
quicker as the pitch rises. 

Each fifth must be slightly narrower than a 
perfect fifth, and each fourth must be wider 
than a perfect fourth, the fourths being rather 
more imperfect (pitch for pitch) than the fifths. 
The major thirds accruing will be still more 
imperfectly wide. 

Now hold middle C of the Principal 4 ft. on 
the Great organ with the G above, and tune 
the G slightly flat, or narrower than a perfect 
fifth. 

Hold the same G with the D below, and tune 
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ihe, D slightly flat, or wider than a perfect 
fourth. 

Hold the same D with the A above, and tune 
the A slightly flat. 

Hold the same A with the E below, and tune 
the E slightly flat. 

Hold the same E with the B above, and tune 
the B slightly flat. 

Hold the same B with the F# below, and 
tune the Fjj slightly flat. 

Hold the same Fjf with the Cjf below, and 
tune the CjJ slightly flat. 

Hold the same C# with the Gjt above, and 
tune the GJJ slightly flat. 

Now hold the middle C with the F above, 
and tune the F slightly sharp. 

Hold the same F with the Ajj (Bb) above, and 
tune the Ajj slightly sharp. 

Hold the same A# with the D# below, and 
tune the Dj; slightly sharp. 

When this is done correctly, this D# should 
prove to be a slightly wide fourth with the G# 
above, which can be tested by holding the 
tuning-cone over the top of the G# pipe and 
shading it slightly to flatten it, when such 
slight temporary flattening should cause it to 
sound a perfect fourth. 

By this method each note within the com- 
pass of the septave is tuned, and it remains 
only to tune the octaves above and below to 
complete the compass. 

As each octave note is tuned it should be 
tested for accuracy by holding it with its fifth 
and fourth already tuned. Ultimately the 
tuning is tested by the degree of smoothness 
or roughness of the resulting major thirds and 
tenths. 

See Thomas Organ* and Tuning ; A. Hbmstoox, On 

Tuning the Organ ; Hbrxamm Smitu, Modern Organ Tuning. 

General Remarks. — In reviewing the 
course of recent events attention may be drawn 
to (1) the great size, power, variety of tone, 
completeness and the general efliciency of the 
modern organ. 

(2) The fuller appreciation of the complete 
Pedal organ and of the Foundation, String and 
Orchestral tone ; also of softer mutation work. 

(3) The increased refinement and variety of 
qualities in modem flue and reed work. 

(4) The discrimination displayed in regard 
to the legitimacy of extension and borrowing, 
the free use of couplers, accessories, etc., and ^ 
the means taken to give control and expression. 

(6) The great strides made in the United 
States of America, especially regarding the 
Unit System, in which widely extended ranks 
of pipes are made to serve as family stops, 
separately available. 

(6) The use of the organ in kinematographic 
work. 

(7) The great increase in the number of high- 
class organ recitals, and of text-books on the 
organ and organ-playing. 
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VOCABULARY OP STOPS ' 

The following are the chief of the many names 

under which organ stops are classified. Brief 
definitions are given. 

Acoustic Bass. 32 ft. Eesultant tone yielded by 
pure fifths. 

Acute Mixture. See Sharp Mixture. 

Bass Flute. 8 ft. A pedal stop (frequently borrowed 
from the Bourdon — extended). 

Bassoon. 16 ft. The Bass of the Oboe or Clarinet. 
A light pedal reed. 

Bell Oathba. 8 ft. A Gamba surmounted by a bell 
or Inverted cone. 

Bombarde. Similar to Bombardon but more powerful. 

Bombardon. 16 ft. A reed stop. 

Bourdon. 16 ft. tone, A Stopped Diapason. 

Carillons. Metal bars, gongs or bells. 

’Cello. Contraction of violoncello. 

\® fi'* wood flue 

cSribel Flute. / usually from mid C upward. 

Clarinet (Clarionet). 8 ft. A reed stop resembling 
the tone of that instrument. 

Clarion. 4 ft. A manual reed stop. 

Clarionet Flute. 8 ft. tone, A reedy-toned Stopped 
Diapason having a hole through the stopper. 

Clarion Mixture. A flue-work Mixture of Clarion 
tone. 

Closed Horn. 8 ft. A reed stop. 

Contra. A prefix denoting the octave below. 

Cor Anglais. 8 ft. A reed stop of thin tone. 

Cor-de-Kuit. 8 ft. A closed flue stop of tin or metal. 

Cornet. A compound stop of the Mixture tribe. 

Corno-di-Bassetto. 8 ft. A Clarinet with its Bass. 

Corno Dolce. 8 ft. A metal stop of soft tone. 

Cornopean. 8 ft. A reed stop resembling the tone 
of that instrument. 

Cor-Oboe. 8 ft. A flue substitute for the reed of 
that name. 

Couplers. Explain themselves. — Ex, Swell (organ) 
to Great (oman). 

Cremona. See (clarinet. 

Cymbal. A Mixture, 

Diapason. See Open Diapason and Stopped Dia- 
pason. 

Diaphone. 82 ft., 16 ft. and 8 ft. A Tremulant 
stop of enormous power. 

Dolcan, Dolce. 8ft, A metal stop of soft tone. 

Double. A prefix denoting the octave below. 

Duiciana. 16 ft., 8 ft. and 4 ft. An Open Dia- 
pason of small scale and delicate tone. 

Duiciana Mixture. A Mixture consisting of Duiciana 
pipes. 

Echo. A prefix signifying distant effect. 

Fagotto. 16 ft. A reed stop of moderate power. 

A Diapason fifteen diatonic notes 


Fifteenth. 2 ft, 
above pitch. 
Flageolet. 2 ft. 
Fiautina. 2 ft. 


A soft flue stop. 

. Virtually a soft Fifteenth. The 

octave of the Gemshom. 

Flauto Traverso. 4 ft. Resembles the orchestral 
flute. 

Flute. 8 ft., 4 ft. An open or stopped pipe of 
flute-like tone. 

Flfite h Chemln6e. 8 ft. tone. A stopped metal pipe 
having a tube or chimney in the stopper. 

Flute Bass. See Bass Flute, 

Flute d’Amour. 8 ft., 4 ft, A soft flue stop. 

Flute Harmonic. 8 ft.. 4 ft. An open metal pipe 
of double speaking-length. 

Furniture (Fourniture). A Mixture. 

Gamba. 16 ft., 8 ft. and 4 ft. An open metal stop 
of small scale and stringy tone. 

Gedact, Gedackt, Gedeckt. 8 ft. tone. A soft 
Stopped Diapason. 

Geigen Principal. 8 ft. A small Open Diapason. 
Gemshorn. 4 ft. An open (conical) stop of soft tone. 
Grave Mixture. A Mixture consisting of pipes 
Bounding the lower members of partial tones. 
Cf. Sharp Mixture. 

Great Quint. 5i ft. A rank of pipes speaking the 
fifth above pitch. 

1 Many of the more repreaentattve itope also receire ehort 
notice under their own names thronghout the Dictionary The 
pttohes indicated here In feet are the most nsnal. but others ue 
built. No list can be exhaustive. 
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Harmonic. A prefix signifying that the pipes being 
of double, triple or quadruple speaking-length, 
the pitch yielded is harmonic. 

Harmonic Bass. 32 ft. See Acoustic Bass. 

Harmonic Flute. See Flute Harmonic. 

Hautboy, Oboe. 8 ft. A reed stop resembling the 
instrument of that name. 

Hold Flute. 8 ft. Similar to the Clarabella but 
having the mouth on the wide side of the pipe. 

Horn. 8 ft. A powerful reed stop. 

Horn Diapason. 8 ft. A slotted Open Diapason of 
stringy tone. 

Keraulophon. 8 ft. A slotted Gamba of small 
scale and delicate tone. 

Lleblich. A prefix meaning sweet of tone. 

Lieblioh Flute. 4 ft. The octavo of Lieblich Gedact. 

Lieblich Gedact. 8 ft. See Gedact. 

Major Bass. 32 ft. An open pedal stop. 

Mixture. A compound stop consisting of ranks of 
pipes representative of partial tones. 

Oboe. See Hautboy. 

Octave. See Principal. 

Open. A prefix signifying that the pipes are open 
at the top, i.e. of full speaking-length. 

Open Diapason. 32 ft.. 1C ft. and 8 ft. Open wood 
or metal pipes. The foundation of organ tone. 

Ophicleide. 16 ft. A powerful pedal reed. 

Orchestral. A prefix signifying that the stop 
resembles the orchestral instrument. 

Piccolo. 2 ft. A stop of piccolo tone. 

Posaune. 16 ft., 8 ft. A powerful reed stop. 

Principal. 4 ft. An Open Diapason of octave pitch. 
Of 8 ft. pitch in the pedal organ and in German 
instruments. 

Quint. See Great Quint. 

Quintaton. A stop in which the twelfth is a feature 
in the tone of the pipes. 

Rohr Flute. 8 ft. tone. A metal Stopped Diapason. 

Salicional, Salicet. 8 ft. An open metal stop of 
smiU scale and unobtrusive power. 

Sesqulaltera. Virtually a Mixture. 

Sharp Mixture. A Mixture consisting of pipes 
sounding the higher partial tones. 

Stopped. A prefix denoting that the top of the pipe 
is closed, i.e. a pipe of half true speaking length. 

Stopped Diapason. 32 ft., 16 ft., 8 ft. and 4 ft. tone. 
Of wood or metal. 

Suabe Flute. 4 ft. Similar to Clarabella, but of 
smaller scale and having the lip of the pipe in- 
verted. 

Sub. A prefix. See Contra or Double. 

Sub Bass. 16 ft. tone. Another name for Bourdon. 

Sub Bourdon. 32 ft. tone, A Contra Bourdon. 

Super. A prefix signifying the octave above. 

Super Octave. On a coupler means the octave above, 
but in pipe-work two octaves above, i.e. a 
fifteenth. 

Tremulant. A draw -stop (or pedal) bringing on the 
action of the Tremulant. 

Tromba. See Trumpet. 

Trombone. 16 ft. A pedal reed of the Trumpet tribe. 

Trumpet. 8 ft. A powerful reed stop. 

Tuba. 8 ft. A very powerful reed stop. 

Twelfth. 2| ft. A stop sounding twelve diatonic 
notes above pitch. 

Unda Maris. Similar in principle to the Volx C^dcstc. 

Unison Oil. A draw -stop silencing the unison note 
when the octaves only are required to sound in 
using the octave couplers. 

Viol. 8 ft. Short for Viol d’Orchestre. 

Viola. 8 ft. A Violin Diapason. 

Viol d'Amour. 8 ft. Similar to Violin Diapason. 

Viol di Garaba. 8 ft. A string-toned Gamba. 

Viol d'Orchestre. 8 ft. A very keen string-toned 
Gamba of small scale. 

Violin Diapason. 8 ft. A string -toned Open 
Diapason of small scale. 

Violoncello. 8 ft. The octave of the VIolone. 

Violone. 16 ft. A string-toned stop of small scale. 

Voix Celeste. 8 It. A stop of two ranks of soft 
pipes which produce a waving effect In con- 
sequence of one of the ranks being tuned sharp. 

Vox Angelica. 8 ft. A very dellcate-toned open 
metal stop. Also applied to the Celeste when 
one rank is tuned flat. 

Vox Humana. 8 ft. A reed stop intended to 
represent the voice. 

Wald Flute. 8 ft., 4 ft. Similar to Clarabella with 
inverted mouth. 
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F. B. 

A bibliography of the organ appeared in 
Notes and Queries at various dates between 
Apr. 12 and Dec. 6, 1890. 

Robertson’s Organ Building contains a 
bibliography of 225 works on the organ, most 
of which are in the British Museum. 

But the most complete is that of 756 
works compiled by the Rev. John Henry 
Bum, B.D., for the second edition of the 
Dictionary of Organs and Organists, 1921, 
supplemented in Sept. 1923 by an article 
written by him, entitled The Literature of the 
Organ, which not only brings the bibliography 
up to that date, but contains much sound 
advice concerning the best course to pursue 
in following up the subject. 

Barrel organs and instruments played by 
means of suitably perforated interchangeable 
paper tune-rolls are dealt with under the head- 
ing of Mbohanical Afpliakces. t. e. 
ORGANISTRUM. see Hurdy Gubdy. 
ORGANISTS, Royal College of, see 
Royal College of Organists. 

ORGANO denotes the organ part in a score. 
Obgano pieno means Full organ — ^that is, the 
entire power of the instroment. e. j. h. 
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ORGANOPHONE, a variety of the Har- 
monium invented by A. Debain of Paris, where- 
in the reeds or vibrators are raised within 
instead of being beneath the channels. The 
result of this disposition is the production of 
a tone - quality assimilating to that of the 
American organ. a. j. h. 

ORGANO PLENO, see Registration. 

ORGAN-PLAYING. In England, from the 
earliest until comparatively recent times, the 
organ has been the most important of all 
musical instruments. Our Cathedral choirs and 
choir-schools were for centuries the only train- 
ing - grounds for composers and theoreticians, 
and until the foundation (in 1823) of the Royal 
Academy of Music there can have been few 
serious musicians whose early education had 
not centred round an organ-loft. Further- 
more, it may be said, with scarcely any quali- 
fication, that in every town and village in the 
land the organist has been for centuries, for 
good or for bad, the focus and origin of all 
musical activities. 

For various reasons this predominance of 
the organist is now gradually disappearing. 
But to its existence we undoubtedly owe the 
fact that for a long time no country has ap- 
proached England (and no country approaches 
her now) either in the high standard of playing 
at which organists aim, or in the very large 
number of executants who reach that standard. 
Of late years we have been visited by many 
foreign organists of eminence whose press- 
agents have persuaded the public, even before 
their arrival, that England has lost her pride of 
place ; but, welcome as our visitors are, and 
skilful as some of them have proved to be, 
those capable of judging agree that they are in 
no way superior, and in some ways definitely 
inferior, to many less-advertised Englishmen. 

It is proposed to discuss briefly three aspects 
of organ-playing : (a) Technique and inter- 
pretation ; (6) The special characteristics of 
organ-music; (c) The future of the organ itself; 
and the consideration of these must be pre- 
coded by an epitome of the idiosyncrasies of the 
instrument. 

The organ is the chief of those wind-instru- 
ments on which chords can be played. It 
possesses several keyboards (called manuals), 
and also pedals. Each manual is provided 
with its own set of * stops * (t.e. collections of 
pipes of varying strengths and qualities) which 
can be used either separately or together, and 
the different manuals can also be ‘ coupled.’ 
The stops vary in pitch, and are said to be of 
32-, 16-, 8-, 4-, or 2.ft. pitch according to the 
approximate length of the lowest {ie. longest) 
pipe ; and these various pitches are an octave 
apart — 8 ft. stops being at ‘ piano-pitch.* 
Thus by depressing a single note such as 
middle C, when 6 stops of the above varieties 
have been drawn, we can obtain 5 different C’s, 


two above and two below the actual note held 
down. Consequently the compass of the organ, 
though apparently two octaves less than that 
of the piano, is in reality greater than that of 
any other keyed instrument. 

(a) The Technique of organ-playing is sui 
generis. Leaving aside the use of the feet, 
wliich has a special technique of its own, and 
the peculiar mental and muscular diflSculties 
in combining hand and foot movements, the 
actual finger-technique of the manuals differs 
from that of the only instrument with which 
it can be compared — the pianoforte. In the 
old days of the tracker - action there was 
scarcely any similarity between the two in the 
use of hands and fingers ; and although the 
invention of pneumatic action (c. 1832) and 
electric action (c. 1851) has approximated 
methods by lightening the touch, there is still 
considerable divergence. In elementary re- 
spects — e.g. the fingering of scales and chords — 
the basis of technique is now identical ; but 
there are other cardinal aspects of technique 
in w'hich, owing to the fundamental differences 
of the instruments, divergence of method must 
always exist. On the pianoforte tone is, and 
always must be, dependent on touch, since it is 
governed by a hammer hitting a string ; whereas 
on the organ the pipe alone provides the tone, 
and every note, be it pianissimo or fortissimo, is 
struck in the same way, since impact makes no 
difference to tone. Again, the existence of a 
sustaining pedal gives pianists facilities in 
legato passages which an organist must secure 
solely by ingenuity of fingering, and the exist- 
ence of stops to be manipulated adds at all 
times tasks for his hands from which the 
pianist is exempt. In addition to the above 
considerations, the weight of touch still differs 
markedly in the two instruments. Messrs. 
Broadwood give their standard as ‘ 3 oz. in 
the bass, oz. in the centre, 2 oz. in the 
treble,’ whereas Messrs. Walker & Sons, a 
leading firm of organ-builders, state that in 
their organs the touch-weight throughout is 
* about 4| oz. on end of key.’ 

Interpretation, on the organ, is also 
governed to a considerable extent by the 
nature and limitations of the instrument. 
Apart from the * Swell-pedal ’ — a device for 
opening the shutters of the box in which are 
contained the pipes of one manual — ^no accent 
is obtainable. The difficulty of playing 
rhythmically becomes, in consequence, so 
great that the crucial test of the musicianship 
of an organist is his ability to produce the 
illusion of rhythm. A further difficulty of 
interpretation lies in the curious fact that, 
wffiereas no inner part can be ‘ brought out ’ by 
means of touch, it is universally agreed that 
the music most germane to the organ is that in 
contrapuntal style, where the inner parts are 
of equ^ importance with the outer. To these 
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two difficulties is probably due the tendency 
of organists to shift the bearing of the word 
* interpretation * on to the less musical aspects 
of organ-playing, such as registration. With 
all the resoiurces of a modem organ at com- 
mand it is so much easier to give a striking 
performance of, let us say, the ‘ Meistersinger ’ 
prelude than, confining oneself to single stops, 
to give an interpretation of a Bach sonata, 
wherein the necessity for phrasing and rhythm 
is supreme. It may be that the inability of 
audiences to appreciate the subtler qualities of 
good playing has bred a tendency in organists 
to discard music that will not prove * popular,* 
but it is certain that nowadays the term * Organ 
recital ’ has become suspect amongst musicians, 
and that few recital programmes— even of the 
best players — consist entirely of music which, to 
a non-organist, appears to of a high calibre. 

(6) To the composer the organ has always 
been a problem. Some, like Brahms, without 
any intimate understanding of the instrument, 
have introduced it into their orchestral scores, 
attracted by its obvious power of contributing 
volume and building up climax, or by the 
sonorous depth of its larger pipes. Others, 
like Mendelssohn, being themselves performers, 
have used it to the same ends with greater 
effect. There have also been experiments in 
the way of concertos for organ and orchestra 
in which, broadly speaking, contrast super- 
sedes the attempt to blend. But organ and 
orchestra do not really * mix,* and none of the 
numerous concertos that exist — even those of 
Handel and Mozart — ^have ever secured a firm 
foothold amongst musicians, in spite of many 
attractive movements. 

Organ-music proper is something of a hybrid. 
Bach alone seems to have been able to work 
with ease at his highest level, but a complete 
programme, even of Bach, is apt to become 
wearisome to the ear, though never to the 
mind. The truth would seem to be that the 
organ, in spite of its variety of tone -colour, 
is a monotonous instrument, and composers 
for it, confronted ab initio with this fact, have 
never succeeded in solving the problem. The 
German school of the last generation, headed 
by Rheinberger and Merkel, accepted the fact, 
and in consequence their music, in the lump, 
is incontrovertibly dull. Their contemporaries 
in France, led by Guilmant and Widor, aimed 
at lightness and fancy, but the results, though 
often strikingly original, were too often fantastic 
or undignified. The best work, both in origin- 
ality of treatment and in musical value, was 
probably that of C^sar Franck ; but even this, 
highly valued as it is by organists, is not com- 
pletely successful. Nor was the solution of the 
problem much advanced by the immediate 
successors of those mentioned — ^men such as 
Max Reger and Vieme. But in more recent 
works there does seem to be a dear recognition 


that the problem is worth attacking, and that 
by a comtoation of the contrapuntal style with 
the modem spirit the organ may prove to possess 
a dignity and charm which will once again bring 
it into the realm of serious music. It would 
be easy to name composers of standing who 
are contributing to this renaissance, and not 
least amongst them would be those who are 
gradually but firmly laying the foundations 
of a definite English School. 

(c) But if the organ is to be rehabilitated, it 
is necessary, above all things, that it should be 
improved as a musical instrument. People 
who buy organs are in the hands — one might 
almost say at the mercy— of organ-builders; 
and English organ-builders — at their best still 
immeasurably the finest in the world — are in 
the main characterised by an adamantine 
conservatism. Lovers of the organ seem bliss- 
fully unaware that by musicians at large their 
instrument is looked on as a noisy and in- 
artistic abomination. There is more than a 
little justification for this attitude in the way 
that the organ is frequently played ; and also 
more than a little justification for the style 
of playing in the nature of the instruments 
with which organ-builders supply us. A few 
possible improvements may be mentioned 
which, it is safe to prophesy, will be part and 
parcel of every organ in a hundred years* time, 
and all of them could be embodied in any organ 
this year if the abandonment of stem conservat- 
ism were aided by talent for mechanical 
invention. 

(1) The whole of an organ should obviously 
be enclosed in a swell-box. A dead equality of 
tone is the negation of all expression, and is not 
tolerated on any other instrument. Any one 
who has ever played (as the writer has) on 
Great Diapasons so enclosed, and realised the 
overwhelming gain in effect, must for ever 
be dissatisfied with a Great in which variation 
of intensity is only possible by the addition 
or subtraction of stops — t.c. by variation of 
quality. 

(2) In very few organs is the number of 
8-f t. stops, in comparison with the total number, 
anything approaching adequate. 

(3) The shibboleth of an organ-builder is 
* building up tone.* This means that stops are 
80 voiced and graded that we get a series of 
volumes, from pp, to ff., all satisfactorily 
balanced. The result is that, on practically all 
but the very largest organs, there is only one 
way of ‘ playing loud,* whereas there might 
quite easily be six or eight. To have to listen 
to a * jubilant ' piece of music on the organ 
is, to a non-organist, an almost intolerable 
experience. 

(4) In most instruments the presence of 
overtones is recognised and definite steps are 
taken (e.g. in the pianoforte) to reduce them 
and keep them within bounds. The organ is 
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an instniment where, owing to its sustaining 
power, overtones are specially numerous and 
ofiensiye ; but so far from trying to suppress 
them we add mixture stops (tuned, too, to 
unequal whilst the rest of the organ is tuned to 
eqwd temperament) to emphasise and exagger- 
ate them. It is a curious example of perverse 
ingenuity that man invents such an apparatus 
for the one instrument that needs it least, and 
the result, labelled ‘ cacophony ’ by Sir Walter 
Parratt in the first edition of this Dictionary, 
is distressing in the extreme to all but hardened 
organists. Berlioz and Helmholtz both ex- 
pressed astonishment at their being tolerated, 
yet it is with great difficulty that any organ- 
builder can be persuaded to omit them. 

(6) If an orchestral writer desired to brighten 
an effect, he would add to his score a few notes 
in the higher ranges : the last thing he would 
do would be to ‘ thicken ’ the lower parts. 
But when an organist desires brightness he 
cannot do the one without the other. If, for 
instance, the chord at (a) were played on an 8-ft. 





flute, and then a 4-ft. flute were drawn, the 
result is the chord at (6) — an entirely hap- 
hazard chord in which three of the middle notes 
are being sounded at double strength. If, 
however, a 4-ft. flute were merely an extension 
of an 8 ft. by one octave, then the chord at (c) 
would result and the player would realise his 
desire in a completely musical way. Any 
8-ft. stop, by having an octave added at each 
end of its compass, can provide three stops of 
it}-, 8-, and 4-foot tone of homogeneous quality, 
and there can be little doubt that this principle 
of ‘ extension ’ will one day be universal. It is 
economical both of money and space, it is what 
all musicians desire, and it helps enormously 
to eliminate that *' thickness * in the sound of 
the organ which now destroys the texture of the 
music. Yet organ-builders with one accord 
seem to have set their faces against it. 

It was Spitta who spoke of * the mechanical 
soulless material of the organ * (Life of Bach, 
i. 284), and there have been too many con- 
verts to his view for lovers of so noble an 
instrument to view the situation with com- 
placent equanimity (cf. Beoistration). 

p. o. B, 
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ORGANUM. ( 1 ) A general term for measur- 
able music as opposed to unmeasured plain- 
song. Johannes de Garlandia opens his 
treatise De musica mensurabili with these 
words: 

* Habito de ipsa plana musica quae immensurabills 
dicitur, nunc est preaens intentlo de ipsa mensurabili, 
quae organiim dicitur quantum ad nos prout organum 
generale dicitur ad omnem mensurabilem musicam ' 
— * Having dealt with plain music which is called un- 
measurable, we now propose to treat of measiuable 
music, which is called organum.' ^ 

(2) Organum per se or organum communiter 
sumptum is ‘ quilibet cantus ecclesiasticus tem- 
pore mensuratus ’ (Franco), or ‘ quidquid pro- 
fertur secundum aliquem modum ’ ( J. de Gar- 
landia), i.e. any ecclesiastical melody com- 
posed in one of the six Rhythmic Modes {q.v.) 
of measurement, as opposed to the unmeasured 
plain-song chant (C. i. 114a, 1186). 

(3) An early synonym for diaphony or des- 
cant in the sense of polyphony. 

‘ Diaphonia vocum disjunctio sonat qtiam nos 
organum vocamus, cum dls unctae ab invicem voces 
et concorditcr dissonant et dissonanter concordant ’ — 

‘ Diaphony means the division of notes wliich we call 
organum. in which notes of different pitch are sounded 
together In concord or discord.’ • 

‘ Multiplex armonica est plurium vocum dis- 
similium, ut gravis cum acuta, concussio, quam 
dinphoniam dico, quae commvnUer organum appelmur ' 
— ‘ Multiple harmony is the. sounding together of 
several different notes of varying pitch. This I term 
diaphony, which is commonly called organum.’ • 

(4) The name given by Hucbald and Guido 
to the added part in diaphony, taken by the 
vox organalis or subsecutor. (See Diaphonia.) 

(5) Organum purum or duplum or proprie 
sumptum, an ancient form of descant, properly 
speaking in two parts only, consisting of a 
measured counterpoint above an unmeasured 
canto fermo. It is variously defined. 

* Pure organum est, quando cuilibet notae de piano 
cantu ultra mensuram existent! correspondent de 
dlscantu duae notae, longa scilicet et brevis, vcl his 
aliquld equipollens ’ — ‘ Organum proper Is when each 
unmeasured note of the plain-song has answering to 
it in descant notes of two values, namely long and 
breve, or their equivalents.’ ‘ 

‘ Cantus non In omnl parte sua mensuratus ' — 

’ Vocal music which is not measured In all its parts.’ • 
* Genus cantus organic! in quo tantum attenditur 
roherentia vocum iramensurabilium, et Organum 
Purum appellatur ; et hoc genus antiquissiraiim est, 
et duorum tantum * — ‘ There is one species of part- 
singing in which the due adjustment of unmeasured 
notes is alone regarded. This is called Organum 
Purum. It is the most ancient species, and consists 
of two parts only.’ • 

* Discantus igitur, cum magls proprie duos cantus 
resplciat quam plures, antiquitiis de Organo Duplo 
dlcebatur, in quo non sunt nisi duo cantus ’ — ‘ Descant, 
therefore, since it properly has reference to two 
melodies only, was originally derived from Organum 
Duplum, In which there are no more than two parts.’ ’ 


1 CooBseinaker, Seriptoree, 1. 17fia. 

S Guido ap. Gerbert, Seriptorea, U. 21a. 

• Walter of Odin^n ap. Cousaemaker, Seriptoroe, 1. <126, 2804, 
e Diaeantua poaiiio vulgarU ap. C. i. 96a. 

• Franco ap. C. 1. 1346. 

• Walter of Odington, U. 1. 2466. 

7 Johaanea de Murla, 46. 11. 83^ 
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There 's some ambiguity about the expres- 
sion ' ultra mensuram * in the first of the above 
extracts. The author of the Discardua posiiio 
wXgaria seems to apply * mensura * only to 
the subdivision of the perfect long of three beats, 
which he takes as his unit. The plain-song, 
therefore, consisting entirely of perfect longs, 
is ‘ ultra mensuram ’ in the sense of not having 
any notes of less value that require to be 
measured. Later writers, however, under- 
stood ‘ ultra mensuram * as meaning un- 
rhythmical. This is plain from the directions 
given by Franco and Oduigton for the conduct 
of the tenor, who has to watch closely the 
movement of the descant and wait for an 
opportunity of bringing in each note of his 
plain-song on a concord.^ 

Odington gives an example of organum 
purum, in which the descant appears to be 
written in the third or dactylic mode of rhythm. 
The following transcription is given with some 
hesitation, because the example presents an 
arrangement of ligatures which does not 
exactly correspond to the rules laid down by 
Odington himself for the notation of this mode. 

8ve. 
lower. 








Wooldridge, following up the researches of 
Meyer of Gottingen, has been able to present 
us, in the first volume of the Oxford History of 
Music t with facsimiles and transcriptions of 
several specimens of this kind of composition, 
taken from a manuscript in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence. He observes that in none 
of these is the organum purum carried through 
from beginning to end ; and it was in fact often 
introduced for a few bars only as a special 
feature, like copula or ochetua. Walter of 
Odington, for instance, says that one, two, or 
three notes of plain-song only should be taken 
for the canto fermo.® An episode of this sort 
was usually placed either at the beginning or 
end of a composition, and was called a ‘ punctus 
organicuB * or ‘ floratura. ’ * Good examples may 
be seen at pp. 196 and 200 of Wooldridge’s 
book. 


Of the mode of performance we are told ; 

' leer, 1. 135 a. 240 ft. > JHd 1. S46 ». 

« Ibid i. IS8 a, 861 a, U. 888 8. 


* Oantandum est lenlter et subtilitei ; descensuE 
vero equaliter. Tenor aiitem tremule teneatur, et 
cum disrordia offendit ’ — * It must be sung smoothly 
and finely, and in descending passacres evenly. The 
tenor should be sustained in a tremulous tone, even 
when a discord is sounded.* * 

Musica ficta {q.v.) was doubtless employed 
in this, as in other forms of descant, and we are 
expressly told that the tenor might on occasion 
‘ fingere in concordantiam,* Le, sharpen or 
flatten the written note.® 

The specimens of organum purum printed by 
Wooldridge confirm the impression given by 
Odington’s example,® that the descant in this 
form of composition was extremely free ; but 
the difficulties of performance must have been 
considerable, and these led to its gradual 
abandonment in favour of methods less free 
in some respects, but simpler in execution. By 
the middle of the 14th century it had fallen 
into disuse, and Johannes de Muris’ writes re- 
gretfully of the ‘ organum purum de quo forsan 
pauci sciunt modernorum ’ — ‘ Organum purum, 
of which probably few living musicians have 
any knowledge.* (See Descant.) 

J. F. R. 

Btbi.. — Ektoh Btbtnhaho, Zur FTilhffetehiehte der Mehrsttm- 
migkeit, A.M., Apr. 1921, pp. 220-281. Uivea a list of the duel 
treatlaes on the quentiou of diaphony and diecunses Kieniann’a 
theory of the reversion of polyphonic music in the 11th and 12th 
century to the principles of ^e 9th century. Also quotes from 
two unpublished MSS. 

ORGENI, Anna Maria Aglaja (real sur- 
name Gorger St. Jorgen) {b. Rima Szombat, 
Hungary, Dec. 17, 1841 ; d. Vienna, Mar. 
1926), was a pupil of Mme. Viardot - Garcia, 
and made her first appearance on the stage 
Sept. 28, 1865, as Amina, at the Royal Opera- 
House, Berlin, and was highly successful, 
both on account of her excellent singing and 
acting, and of the natural charm of her 
person and manner. She first appeared in 
England, Apr. 7, 1866, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, as Violetta, and was 
very well received, subsequently playing Lucia 
and Marta. She also sang in concerts, and 
gained great praise for her singing of Agatha’s 
scena from ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ (of which a 
contemporary remarked, ‘ we have not heard 
anything better than the opening of the great 
scene . . . her measure and expression in 
delivery of the Largo bespoke a real artist * *) ; 
and also of Bach’s ‘ Mein gl&ubiges Herze * to 
the violoncello obbligato of Piatti, of which the 
same writer remarks that ‘the elegance and 
distinction of her manner and her real musical 
acquirements have secured her a public.’ • In 
spite of the large measure of favour given her, 
she never played on the stage again in England, 
but in 1870 sang in concerts for a short period, 
being well received at the Philharmonic in the 
above scena of Weber, and that from ‘ Lucia.* 
After her first season in London she went to 
Vienna in September of that year, and played 


« Ibid. i. 246 b. 

B Ibid. 1. 246 b. 

b Athmnmf 19, 1866. 


B Ibid. 1. 135 a 
1 J6fd.il. 429 a. 
B Ibid. June 7. 
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there with success, and afterwards was heard 
in opera, festivals and concerts, at Leipzig, 
Hanover and Dresden. She sang for a few 
nights at the Lyrique, Paris, in 1869, as Violetta. 
In 1881 she reappeared in England, and sang 
with success at the Crystal Palace, Phil- 
harmonic and other concerts. She subse- 
quently became a teacher of singing at the 
Dresden Conscrvatorium, and was the first 
woman to receive there (1908) the title of 
Professor. A. o. 

At about the beginning of the war (1914) 
she went to Vienna, where she had a great 
number of singing pupils. 

ORGUE EXPRESSIF, a French name for 
the reed organ or Harmonium. a. j. h. 

ORIANA, Tbiumphes of, see Triumphes 
OF Oriana. 

ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY, see 
Scott, Charles Kennedy. 

ORIENTAL MUSIC, see Muhammedan. 

ORLANDINI, Giuseppe Maria (6. Bologna, 
Feb. 4, 1688 ; d. Florence, c. 1750), opera com- 
poser, for some time maestro di cappella to the 
Duke of Tuscany. He wrote 44 operas be- 
tween 1 708-45, which enjoyed great popularity ; 
also oratorios, cantatas, etc. ; on the subject 
of his comic opera ‘ II giocatore,’ see O. G. 
Sonnock, Mua, AnL, Apr. 1913 Jtie- 

mann). 

ORNAMENTS (Fr. agrements, properly 
agramnts du chant or de musique ; Ger. 
Manieren ; Ital. abbellimenti ; Eng. graces), 
are commonly described by the French word 
agrements (agremens), owing to the fact that 
they were standardised by the French. In the 
following articles the subject is treated under 
French, German and English, and to those 
are added an explanation of the purely vocal 
ornamentation developed in the earlier Italian 
schools of music. Certain ornaments intro- 
duced into vocal or instrumental melody, indi- 
cated either by signs, or by small notes, art 
performed according to certain rules. 

French. — The custom of ornamenting the 
melody is as ancient as music ; perfect examples 
of agrements are to be found in Gregorian 
•hant and in the measured music (Musica men- 
surata or Cantus mensurabilis) of the mediaeval 
ages. At the time of the Renaissance the 
principal part was frequently enriched with 
vocalisations, of which many specimens have 
been retained by the theorists. 

It is difficult to ascertain at what period the 
French style igodt frant^ais) took birth ; it is 
inaccurate to impute the inventioi. of ogre- 
rnents to Chambonnieres (i670), as already in 
1636 the famous Pdre Mersenne mentions them 
in his Harmonic universelle, 

Lully greatly contributed to codify their use. 
Between 1690 and 1800 the French agrements 
perfectly defined have remained unchanged ; 
their performance is absolutely necessary, for, 

VOL. in 


(says Blanchet in his Art du chant, 1756), 
‘ they are greatly befitted to move powerfully 
the soul ; to deprive music of such ornamentr 
would be depriving it of the most beautiful part 
of its essence.* A similar doctrine is to be 
found in Ph. E. Bach, in his Versuch iiber 
die loahre Art das Clavier zu spielen, in 1753. 
^^See below.) The principal agrements ot the 
French School are the following : 


Coul6. 




Coul6 of the clavecinists. 



Port de volx avec Pined. 



Chute. Accent. __ 



Treinblemcnt, simple, 
^ or 


Tremblement appuyd or Cadence pleine. 
or + 






Cadence brisd. 
tr 




Doubld. Double Cadence. 



Battement. 


PincA 



Harpisement. 



To these must be added the Passages, Diminu- 
tions, Coulades, Fusees, Traits, which are 
arbitrary features left to the discretion of the 
I)erformers. 


Btbt.. — E. Bobrei., Contribtdlon ^ Vinterpr^tlon dt la muaigm 
fratKaite au X Vtlle Klirle, Parl'», I916‘ J. Aroer, L«$ AgrdmatUM m 
l 0 rvthfM Farls, 1917; E. Baumoia), Lot Aifrdmtntt ehtz Ut 
eJavmniste$. 

3 D 
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Gbbmav. — C. P. E. Bach, in his Versuch Uber 
die wahre Art das Cktmer m spiehn, in 1753, 
speaks of the great value of the agrimenta : 
They serve to connect the notes, they enliven them, 
and when necessary give them a special emphasis, 
, . . theyhelptoelucidate the character of the music; 
whether it be sad. cheerful, or otherwise, they always 
contribute their snare to the effect, . . . an indifferent 
composition may be improved by their aid, while 
without them even the best melody may appear 
empty and meaningless. 

At the same time he warns against their too 
frequent use, and says they should be as the 
ornament with which the finest building may 
be overladen, or the spices with which the best 
dish may be spoilt. 

The agrimenta, according to C. P. E. Bach, 
are the Bebung,' Vorschlag, TriDer, Doppel- 
schlag. Mordent, Ansohlag, Schleifer, Schneller, 
and Brechung. 


JieMinrj. VorscMag, 



Doppetschloff, Mordtnt. 



The PraUi-tbilleb {q,v.) is included as a species 
of triller. In addition to these, Marpurg treats 
of the Nachschlag or 'Aspiration,* which 
Emanuel Baoh does not recognise, or at 
least calls * ugly, although extraordinarily in 
fashion,* but which is largely employed by 
modern composers. 

Nachschlag, 


English. — ^The graces peculiar to English 
music differed considerably from the above. 
The ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,* which may be 
taken as typical of Elizabethan practice, that 
is, before the exertion of any French influence 
on English music, includes only two. These 

1 The Bebung (Fr. baUmoenwnl, ItaJ. ^eniole) cMinot M executed 
on the modern pianoforte. It coneisted in giving to the key of the 
Clavichord a certain trembling praaNure, which nroduoed a kind of 
nulaatlon of the aound, without any intervala of auenoe. On atnnged 
'natrumenta a aimilar effect ia obtained by a rooking movement of 
'le finger without ralaing it from the string. 


are : (1) The slide of a third upwards or double 
TFritten. Played, 


appoggiatura, 


probably 


occasionally treated as a mordent. 
(2) The shake, short or long. 




Written. Pl ayed . 




A complete table, though of a later date and 
devised primarily for stringed instruments, is 
given by Christopher Simpson (q.v,) in The 
Division Violist (1659). In giving it, Simpson 
admits his indebtedness to Coleman {q.v.) in 
the words, ‘ for these I am obliged to the ever- 
famous Dr. Coleman.* The graces of this table 
are divided into two classes, the ' smooth and 
shaked graces.* The smooth graces are only 
adapted to stringed instruments, as they are 
to be executed by sliding the finger along the 
string ; they include the Plain -^at or Rise, 
the Backfall, the Double Backfall, the Eleva* 
tion, the Cadent, and the Springer which * con- 




cludes the Sound of a Note more acute, by 
clapping down another Finger just at the 
expiring of it.* The effect of this other finger 
upon the violin would be to raise the pitch of 
the last note but one (the upper of the two 
written notes) so that the Springer would 
resemble the French accent. The * shaked 
graces * are the Shaked Backfall Close Shake, a 
slight undulation of pitch by oscillation of the 
finger (note Simp8on*8 curiosity of notation), 
Shaked Beat, Elevation and Cadent, which are 
similar to the plain graces with the addition 
of a shake, and lastly the Double Relish, of 
which no explanation in words is attempted, 
but an example in notes given as below. It 
will be worth while to compare with the above 
the simpler list given in Henry Purcell’s * Choice 




OBNAMENTS 


BhAkedBaokfaU. 



Bhaked Beat. . . 



Shaked Elevation. Shaked Cadent. 



Collection of Lessons for the Harpsichord or 
Spinnet,* published by his widow (1696), the 
more so since the comparison emphasises the 
influence exerted by the French school between 
the times of Coleman and of Purcell. The 
following is condensed from the instructions 
given in the ‘ Choice Collection * (edition 3, 
1669). 


Shake. Beat. 



The Ornaments used in later music of the 
classical period, Aociaooatura, Appoooiatura, 
Abpbogio, Mordent, Pbalit-trillbr, Shake 
(Tbill) and Turn, are further described under 
their own names. (See also the masterly 
treatise on Musical (Ornamentation by E. Dann- 
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reuther in two volumes of Novello’s Music 
Primers.) F. T. 

BibIm — B. DAinnuitrTHnR. MmietA OmamtntaHon (2 voU.)| 
R. Laoh. Btudian tur EntudeklunotgttcMohU d$r omamtntaien 
M«lop9U (Leipzig. 1913). 

VooAL Ornaments of the Italian 
School 

Vocal. — ^The origins of the various orna- 
ments employed in vocal music are lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Between the time of 
Charlemagne and the close of the 16th century 
the Latin writers, beginning with the Romanian 
letters, which were marks of expression, used 
a set of terms which clearly described orna- 
ments. The most important were crispatio, a 
shake ; trepidatio, also meaning a shake, 
reverberatio 'mediaeval Latin) ‘ beats ’ — perhaps 
the beginning of our vibrato — vinnulae ( ‘ sweet * \ 
probably, though not certainly, mezza t'oee, 
voces tremulae^ tremulous voices, copula, a pass- 
age sung by a tenor over a hold in the bass, 
and hocheti, meaning staccati (see Hocket). 
Appoggiaturas single and double, ascending and 
descending, were known in the 11th century. 
Grupetti were common from the earliest days, 
when they appeared in simple forms in the 
Kyrie. They were the roots of the ‘ passages * 
so much discussed toward the close of the 16th 
century. 

These passages disclosed themselves first in 
the simple variation form called diminutions, 
from which ultimately developed the elaborate 
florid ity of 16th- and 17th-century music. A 
clear illustration of the construction of a pass- 
age in diminution form on a plain chant is 
furnished by Giovanni Battista Bovicelli, a 
famous teacLei, in his RegoU di musica (1594). 



The trill existed at least as far back as the 3rd 
century, for it is defined by Pomponius Festus, 
the grammarian, who wrote at that time. The 
name was subsequently applied to other orna- 
ments. At the time of Giulio Caccini, the end 
of the 16th century, the name trillo was applied 
to an ornament long since discardeci The 
example is from Herbst. 



The trill of contemporaneous music was called 
gruppo by Caccini and his contemporaries, and 
written thus ; 
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Johann Criiger, in his Precepta musictu prae^ 
tirae figuralia (1625), and Johann Andreas 
Herbst in Muaica jiractica aive Inatructio pro 
aymphonictcia (1^42), call this ornament tremolo. 
In the employment of florid passages much 
latitude was allowed to the singer, andBovicelli 
lays stress on the importance of avoiding mono- 
tony by making rhythmic changes. A favourite 
device for this purpose was called the ‘ Lombard 
figure ’ and was merely a syncopation in this 
form. 



The swell tone, later known as the meaaa di 
voce, was assiduously cultivated in the late 
years of the 16th century, if not earlier, and 
was then practised in several forms under the 
general title of eaclamazio. The eaclamazio Ian- 
guida consisted of a crescendo, a diminuendo 
and a crescendo. The eaclamazio viva was a 
diminuendo followed by a crescendo. The 
latter was not usually employed in dramatic 
recitative, but was regarded as more suitable 
to canzone. The crescendi in these ornaments 
(which were also means of expression) did not 
go beyond a mezzo forte in Caccini’s time. 
The 18th-century meaaa di voce was more vigor- 
ous and at one period was used on every long 
tone. An example from Caccini’s ‘ Nuove 
musiche * wiU throw light on the eaclamazio. 


cmar di voce. ftjnrKom, 

Deh I deh • . do -ve son fug - gi • ti 




— t js,- 






, ^esclam. piU viva. 


jsfclnm. ^ 




Deh dove son spari • ti Gl i-ooh - chi de quali-er 


eaclnm. eaclnm. triUo. 




ra - ti lo son oe • ner-o • ma - 




The development of ornamentation in vocal 
art began after the Council of Laodicea in 367 
placed the music of the service entirely in the 
hands of trained choirs. The solo chanters 
quickly seized the opportunity for vocal dis- 
play, and cultivated an ornate style. The 
Schola Cantorum, founded by Gregory the 
Great in 590, trained singers for the Papal Choir 
and the choirs of other churches of the Holy 
See. The most accomplished of its singers were 
made solo chanters. The vanity of these solo 
singers led to abuse of the ornaments of the 


chant. In the 9th century we find the appog*> 
giatura, syncopation, the mordent, portamento 
and other graces used indiscriminately. In 
the late years of the 16th century the church 
singers freely introduced passages in the poly- 
phonic music. When Peri and Caccini, who 
complained vigorously of the inartistic employ- 
ment of passages, introduced the new atile 
parlante, the ecclesiastical singers appeared to 
be more anxious than ever to preserve floridity 
in the church service. Pope John X XII. , in the 
14th century, had commanded the abolition of 
all ornaments from sacred chant, which shows 
us that abuses must have reached a lamentable 
state. But it is probable that Pope John’s 
decree was not generally obeyed. It was after 
the public opera house came into existence and 
audiences encouraged opera singers and com- 
posers to the cultivation of a brilliantly florid 
style that the stage furnished what the Church 
gradually abandoned. Before the close of the 
17th century all the ornaments had assumed 
the forms in which we now use them, and the 
extraordinary cadenzas of Handel’s day had 
been already equalled. w. J. h, 

ORNITHOPARCUS (Ornitoparchus), 
Andreas, the author of a rare Latin treatise, 
entitled ‘ Musicae activae micrologus,’ which 
was published at Leipzig in 1516. (See Micro- 
log tjs.) His real name was Vogelsang or 
Vogelgosang, and he seems to have adopted the 
Greek pseudonym of Ornithoparcus on account 
of the many countries which he had visited, and 
of which he gives a list at the end of the third 
book of his work. Little further is known 
about him, except that he was a native of 
Meiningen, that he was M.A. of Tubingen, and 
was connected in Oct. 1516 with the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. {Monatahefte, 1878, ,p 54.) 
His book was translated into English by John 
Howland (London, 1609). w. b. s. 

ORNSTEIN, Leo (6. Kremenchug, Russia, 
Dec. 11, 1895), Russian- American pianist and 
composer. As a child he studied at the Con- 
servatoire in St. Petersburg, where he was a 
pianistic prodigy; after 1906 he was a pianoforte 
pupil of Mrs. Thomas Tapper at the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York. His d6but as 
pianist was made in New York in 1911 ; since 
then he has played in concerts in numerous 
cities of Europe and America. A radical and 
anarchistic composer, he is reported to have 
declared himself ‘ not concerned with form or 
with standards of any nature.’ His composi- 
tions include 2 piano concertos ; 2 symphonic 
poems, * The Life of Man ’ and ‘ The Fog,’ and 
other orchestral pieces ; chamber music and 
sonatas ; choral pieces ; piano pieces and songs. 

w. s. s. 

OROLOGIO, Alessandro. According to 
Eitner {Monatahefte, xxx. 36, and Q,-L.) there 
were two musicians of this name, living at the 
same time, and employed in very much the 
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same capacity at two different German courts, 1 
whose published works, too, it is almost im- 
possible to separate. One is described as in 
1580 violinist and in 1603 vice-Kapellmeister 
to the court chapel of the Emperor Rudolf at 
Prague. The other appears as in 1690 instru- 
mentalist (Zinkenist) in the Electoral Chapel 
at Dresden, and also in 1603 promoted to the 
position of vice-Kapellmeister. Dowland {q.v.) 
made the acquaintance of this latter in 1584 
at the court of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
The works of both Orologios consist of Books 
of Madrigals and Canzonets a 3-6, but to the 
Dresden musician of this name is ascribed a 
Book of Instrumental Intradas a 5-6 dedicated 
to King Christian IV. of Denmark and pub- 
lished at Helmst&dt, 1697. Morley has a 
Madrigal of Orologio with English words in 
his Book of 1698. J. R. m. 

ORPHlfiE AUX ENFERS, op6ra boufPe, in 
2 acts and 4 tableaux ; words by Hector 
Cr6mieux, music by Offenbach. Produced 
Boufifes-Parisiens, Oct. 21, 1858 ; in London 
in French (Hortenso Schneider) St. James’s 
Theatre, July 12, 1869. O. 

ORPHfiON. This word was used about 
1830 by Bocquillon-Wilhcm to designate men’s 
choral societies. In 1815 it had been one of 
Choron’s aims to introduce the practice of 
music in the elementary instruction of French 
schools. In 1819 Wilhem opened special 
courses, taught at the £cole Polytechnique, and 
at the City of Paris schools. Introduced into 
nine schools in 1 830, singing became obligatory in 
1835 ; in 1865 it was inaugurated at the schools 
of the Paris suburbs, and a wide popular move- 
ment of Orph6onistes resulted, for which many 
popular composers have written suitable music. 
The directors of the Orph6on societies (Paris) 
have been ; Wilhem until 1842 ; Hubert, 
Gounod, Hubert, 1852; Bazin, Pasdeloup, 1863; 
Bazin, 1873-78; Dannhauser, 1879; Chapuis, 
1894, who reorganised the municipal ‘ Orph6on.’ 
An annual concert is given at the Trocadero 
with 1500 performers. The Orph^on - con- 
courses date from 1849. In the provinces 
(Lyons), a military Orph6on was performed in 
1843, and 700 provinciel societies were existing 
in 1859 ; 3000 ‘ Orpheonists ’ were heard in 
London in 1860. 

From 1862, 300 societies have been steadily 
growing, attaining 2200 in about 1900. The 
movement is comparable with that of the 
British Competition Festivals {q.v,), 
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ORPHEOREON (Orpheoron, Orpharion); 
an instrument of the cither kind, with fiat 
back, but with the ribs shaped in more than 


one incurvation. The varieties of the orpheo* 
reon also differed from the usual cither in 
the bridge being oblique, rising towards the 
treble side. According to Praetorius {Organo^ 
graphia, Wolfenbiittel, 1619, p. 54) the orpheo- 
reon was tuned like a Lute {q.v.) in ‘ Kammer- 
ton ’ (o). The strings were of brass or iron, in 
six or seven pairs, and were played with a 
plectrum. A larger orpheoreon was called 
Penorcon, and a still larger one Pandoro— 
Praetorius spells this Pandorra or Bandore. 
According to his authority it was invented in 
England ; to which another adds the name of 
John Rose, citizen of London, living in Bride- 
well, and the date of about 1560. It must, 
however, have been a rather different orpheo- 
reon. Following Praetorius, the pandore, and 
we presume its congeners, had no chanterelle or 
melody string, and could therefore have been 
used only for accompaniment, like the common 
cither, autoribus et aartoribus uaiiatum instru- 
mentum. He gives cither tunings for seven 
strings, including the common ‘ four-course ’ (6) 
and ‘ ItaUan ’ (c) ; old tunings (d), (e), often 
used an octave lower on the lute in France, and 
the old Italian six-course (/), but no other than 
the lute tuning above mentioned for the orpheo- 
reon family. The player probably tuned as he 
chose. The forms ‘ Orpharion ’ and ‘ Pandora * 
occur in a book on the Lute and other instru- 
ments, entitled The Schoole of MusickCy by 
Thomas Robinson, London, 1603. A copy is 
in the British Museum. There is another in- 
strument which Praetorius describes as being 
like a pandore in the back ; this was the Quin- 
terna, or Chiterna. It differed, however, in 
other respects, as the ribs, belly, etc., were of 
simple outline, and the bridge was straight. 
He says it was tuned like the very earliest lutes 
(gr), and depicts it in his illustrations as not 
unlike a guitar. 



An orpheoreon was sold at Christie’s in 
1898 ; another is in the possession of Lord 
Tollemache, at Helmingham. a. j. h. 

ORPHEUS (1), a collection of partsongs 
or vocal quartets by German composers, with 
English words, published in parts and com- 
pressed score. It was started by Ewer in 1836, 
and continued by their successors, Novello. 

A similar work — but for equal voices only 
— ^appeared in Germany, entitled ‘ Orpheus ; 
Sammlung auserlesene mehrstimraige Gesange 
fur Mannerstimmen,’ in many volumes, pub- 
lished at Leipzig, by Friedlein, and by Zollner 

G. 
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ORPHEUS (2). The story of Qrphens and 
Eurydioe was the subject of the first actual 
operas in the history of music, (1) the * Euiidioe* 
of Caocini and Peri to Rinuooim*s words, 1600 ; 
this was shortly afterwards followed by (2) 
Monteverdi's * Orfeo ’ in Mantua, 1607. Later 
in the 17th century there were many operas on 
the same subject, as, for example, by Sartorio 
(1672), Draghi (1683), the sons of Lully (1690), 
Reinhard Keiser (1699), Fux (1715), Pergolese 
(1734), Wagenseil (1740), and Graun (1762). 
The most important is (3) the * Orfeo ed 
Euridice,' words by Calzabigi, music by Gluck ; 
produced Vienna, Oct. 5, 1762 ; Paris, 1764 ; 
in a slightly altered form as * 0rph6e,* 
Op6ra, Aug. 2, 1774 ; revived Theatre 

Lyiique, Nov. 19, 1859 ; Govent Garden, 
June 27, 1860 ; New York, Metropolitan Opera 
House (in German), 1885. For later operas on 
the same story, see Riemann's Opem Handbuch, 

M. 

ORPHEUS BRITANNICUS, the first at- 
tempt towards a collection of Henry Puroell's 
vocal music. It was issued by Henry Playford, 
in folio, shortly after the composer's death, 
and the first volume, which is dedicated to Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, is dated 1698. The second 
bears the date 1702, and both have the portrait 
engraved by White after Glosterman. 

The second edition has the dates 1706 and 
1711 (also in two volumes), and the third 
edition 1721. Of this last named few copies 
appear to have been printed, for Handel's 
music had begun to be more in favour than 
Purcell's. 

About 1735 John Walsh published a volume 
of Purcell's songs under the title * Orpheus 
Britannicus,’ pp. 120, these being printed from 
engraved plates, which had been used for single 
songs. 

The title-page of the original issue of 1698 
runs : 

* Orpheos Brltannioui, a ooUcotlon of all tlia oholoait aonfi for 
One, Two, and Three Toloes, compoeed by Mr. Henry Purcell ; 
together with lutdi nymphonles for tIoUdb or flutes as were by him 
iedgned for any of tnem, and a Thorough-bass to each song figured ' 
for the Organ, Harpsichord, or Theorbo lute. London : printed 
by J. HepttawtaU for Henry Playford in the Temple Chimge in 
Fleet St. MDOxoviit.' fol. ^ ^ 

ORPHEUS CALEDONIUS, the first’ pub- 
lished collection of Scottish songs united to 
their melodies, for though a prior collection of 
Scottish airs had been issued, in 1700 (second 
edition 1701) by Henry Playford, yet these 
were merely noted for the violin, and did not 
include the most popular ones. The " Orpheus 
Caledonius * was edited, with the bass added to 
the tunes, by William Thomson, who entered 
the work at Stationers' Hall on Jan. 5, 1725. 
The words are chiefiy taken from the first 
volume of Allan Ramsay's Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany, 1 724. It was dedicated to the Princess 
of Wales (afterwards Queen Caroline), who 
appears to have patronised Thomson. There 
is, no doubt in oonsequence of this patronage, 


a very lengthy Kst of distinguished subscribers 
names. There are fifty songs and airs printed^ 
and to several of them is afiixed a mark 
attributing them to David Rizzio, the first 
appearance of this oft-repeated myth. 

In 1733 Thomson again issued the * Orpheus 
Caledonius,* but in two volumes octavo. The 
first contained the same fifty songs and airs as 
in the 1725 edition, with some slight changes 
in the melodies. The second volume had fifty 
more Scottish songs. 

As the first edition is rare and of great 
interest, the following copy of the title-page 
and index may be of service. 

Except the dedication and the list of sub- 
scribers, etc., the whole work is engraved. 

* Orpheus Csledonlus, or a CoIIdction of the best Scotch Songs 
set to Musick by W , Thomson. London : Kngraved and Printed 
for the Author at his house In Leicester Fields Enter'd at Stationers' 
Hall according to Act of Parliament.' 17*25, Jan. 6. ‘ Index (the 
songs mark'd thus * were camposed by David Bizaio.) * 

*Ths Lass of PaUe's Mill. Love Is the oauss of my moutn- 

*Bessle Bell. Ing. 

*The Bush aboon Traquair. Bonny Jeaa. 

Thro* the Wood, Laddie. Mary Scott. 

Bless'd as the Immortal Gods. The Mill, Hlll-O. 

The Last time I came o'er the 111 never leave thee. 

moor. Katherine Ogle. 

The Tellow-hair'd Laddie. *Ann thou were my aln thing. 
*The Bonny Boatman. Pol wart on the Green. 

Woe's my heart that we should A Health to Betty. 

sunder. Fy let ns a' to the bridal. 

The Broom of Cowdenknowes. Saw ve na my Maggy. 

A Ck>ok Laird fn* cadgle. My Mannio. 

S Y gar rub her o'er wi' Btrae. Maggie's Tocher. 

uirland Willy. Were na my heart light I wad 

Pecgy, I must love thee. die. 

•Aiud Rob Morris. Sow'r plumbs of Qallow Shiels, 

Auld Lang Sine. There's my thumb, I'll ne’er 

My Apron Dearie. beralle ye. 

My Daddy's a Delver of Dikes. The Gaberlunxle Man. 
wale, wale up yon Bank. The Collier's Bonny Lassie. 

John Hay's Bonny Lassie. The Bob of Dunblala. 

Hap me with thy Petticoat. The Carle he came o’er the croft. 

Bonny Christy. O'er Boggle. 

Nancy's to the Greenwood gane. The Lass of Livingston. 

The Highlan d Laddie. William and Maraaret. 

Blinko’er the bum. Sweet Betty. *Down the bum, Davie. 

Tweed Bide. y, 

ORPHEUS CHORAL SOCIETY, see under 

Dublin, 

ORTIGUE, Joseph Louis D* (6. Cavaillon, 
May 22, 1802; d. Paris, Nov. 20, 1866), 
musical litUrateur, 

He studied at first merely as an amateur, 
under the Castil Blazes, father and son. He 
went to Aix in Provence to study law, but music 
proved more powerful, and he finally resolved 
to abandon the law for musical literature. 
With this view he came to Paris in 1829, and 
began by writing musical critiques in the 
Memorial Caiholique ; then, becoming intimate 
with Lamennais, he wrote for L* Avenir, and, 
after its failure, for La Quotidienne, besides the 
Oazette mitsicale and La France musicale. After 
his marriage in 1835 he redoubled his exertions 
and contributed to half a score of periodicals, 
including the Temps, Bevue des deux Mondes, 
National, Wnivers, VUniversiti Caiholique, 
U Opinion Caiholique, and above all the Journal 
des Debats, on which paper he succeeded Ber- 
lioz as musical critic. To this last paper he 
mainly owed his reputation, and his place in 
several commissions, historical and scientific, 
to which he was appointed by government. 
In 1863 he became chief editor of Le Minestreb 



ORm 

His important works are JDe la gw/rrt des 
dileUanti (1829) ; his large Dictionnaire litur^ 
gique, historique, et theoriqtte de plain •chant et 
de musique religieuae (Paris, 1854 and 1860, 
small 4to), and La Musique d VEglise {ibid,, 
1861, 12mo). To the former of these the Abb6 
Normand contributed a number of article 
under the nom de guerre of Th6odore Nisard. 
D’Ortigue was associated with Niedormeyer in 
founding La Maitrise (1857), a periodical for 
sacred music, and in the Traite theorique et 
pratique de V accompagnement du plain- chant 
(Paris, 1856, large 8vo). In 1862 he started, 
with F^lix Clement, the Journal dea Maitriaes, 
a periodical of reactionary principles in sacred 
music, which soon collapsed. He was an 
honest and laborious writer ; his name will live 
through his Dictionnaire, which contains some 
excellent articles on church music, but his 
other books are mere musical miscellanies, 
thoughtfully written, but not endowed with 
any of those qualities of style or matter which 
ensure any lasting influence. He died suddenly. 

G. C. 

Bxbl. — Babbsb, Jouph d’Orttgiu (with Uit of worlu), 1019. 

ORTIZ, Diego (6. Toledo; fl. 1547-65), 
Spanish composer, famous as being one of the 
first to employ the principle of variation. He is 
first heard of in 1547 as a composer of motets, 
printed in lute tablature in the ‘ Silva de 
Sirenas * of Enriquez de Valderrabano. In 1553 
and 1558 he was maestro de capilla to the Duke 
of Alba, Viceroy of Naples. His singers and 
players were almost all Spaniards and included 
the blind organist Francisco de Salinas (q,v.). 

His famous book of variations for bass-viol 
and cymbalo appeared in Rome in 1553, in 
Spanish and Italian versions. If not the first 
to use variation - form, he certainly realised 
something of its artistic possibilities. Priority 
in this seems to belong to Hugh Aston and the 
composer of ‘ My Lady Carey’s Dompe * (B.M. 
Royal MSS. App. 58), whose work dates 
from the beginning of the 16th centuiy. In 
Italy the beginnings of variation are seen in the 
works of Silvestro Ganassi for flute (1535) and 
bass-viol (1542-43) ; while in Spain definite 
variations are found in the lute book of Luis de 
Narvaez (1538). 

The published works of Diego Ortiz are as 
follows : 

TraUdo de glosu lobre cIbuiiiIm . . . en la mtulca de violonee. 
Rome, 1553. (Berlin.) Rmrinted by Max Schneider, Berlin, 1913. 

II prijuo Ubro di Diego (irtix Tolletano, nel anal si tratta deite 
glose sopra le oadenze. . . . Rome, 1603. (Biol. Nac., Madrid.} 
An Italian version of the above. 

Muslon Liber I. Hymnos, Magnificat, Salves, Motecta, Psalmos. 
. . . Venice, 1505 ; Uardano. (Augsburg ; Beriin ; Bologna ; 
Rome, St. Cecilia ; Vienna.) Of these, 8 were reprinted by Proske, 
one by Bslava and others by Pedrell. 

ORTO, Mabbbiano de, a Flemish musician 
of the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th 
centuries, to whom F6tis wrongly gives the 
Christian name Jean, and conjectures the sur- 
name to have been originally Dujardin, was a 
singer in the Papal chapel at Rome from 1484- 
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1494, contemporary therefore with Josquin 
des Pr^s. 

From 1505 he was first chaplain and singer 
at the court of Philip the Fair of Burgundy, 
and his name appears in the chapel lists up to 
1516. In 1505 Petrucci printed a book of five 
Masses a 4 by De Orto, bearing the titles 
Dominicalia, Pay pria amoura (containing two 
settings of the Creed), Uomme arme. La belle ae 
aied, Petite camuaette. The miscellaneous col- 
lections of Petrucci also contain a few motets, 
chansons and a lamentation lesson by De Orto. 
Two masses and parts of masses, including 
another * L’omme arm6 * a 5, are contained in 
the choir-books of the Siatine chapel at Rome. 
The Imperial Library at Vienna has also two 
important unprinted masses of De Orto, one 
entitled * Mi-mi,’ indicating the main theme, 
in accordance with the hexachord solmisation 
system, as consisting of the constant succession 
of the two notes E-A, the other entitled ‘ Le 
Serviteur,* both a 4. The very remarkable 
Agnus of the Mass ‘ Mi-mi,* with the tenor 
based on the canon ‘ descende gradatim ’ is 
reproduced in modem score in the Boilagen to 
Ambros’s Oeschichte der Muaik, also the motet 
Ave Maria, from Petrucci, 1601. J. b. m. 

Bibl. — B. Dbok and O. TmBAViT, Biblioaraphit det rtewriU d* 
ehantoru du X Ve HicU (1926). 

O SALUTARIS HOSTIA, probably part of 
the hymn of Aquinas, beginning Verbum super- 
num prodiena, for the office of Corpus Christi, 
but better known through its being sung at the 
service of Benediction, or more rarely from its 
being sung after the Benedictus at Mass. 

Its plain-song melody is borrowed from the 
Ascensiontide hymn, * Eterne Rex altissime.’ ^ 



O u • lu > t» - rl* Qu« o« - U paudu os • ti-uxo, 



Belia nnsiiiuiit hou-tl - li - r, ro-bur, for aux • 1 * 11 um. 


It is one of the more elaborate hymn melodies, 
and in the eighth mode ; the melody has be- 
come current in a debased and simplified form, 
thus : 



0 aa-lu-ta-ris hos'ti'B, Quas c<e>li pan-dls os>tl-um. 



Bcl-la preinuiit bos-ti* li • a. Da ro>bur,f«r aux>l • li>um. 


(See Rue, Pierre de la.) w, s. B. 

OSBORNE, George Alexander (6. Limer- 
ick, Sept. 24, 1806; d, London, Nov. 16, 
1893). His father was organist and lay-vioar 
at Limerick. 

Osborne was a self-instructed pianist until 

1 Bumu AndtiU aiMl Modtm, No. 187. 
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he reached the age of 18, when he determined 
on making music his profession and seeking 
instruction on the Continent. In 1825 he re- 
paired to Belgium, and found a home in the 
house of the Prince de Chimay, Cherubini’s 
friend, the well-known musical amateur, who 
made him acquainted with the works of the 
best German composers. During his residence 
in Brussels he taught the eldest son of the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards King of the 
Netherlands, by whom he was subsequently 
decorated. In 1826 he went to Paris, and 
studied the pianoforte under Pixis, and har- 
mony under Fetis. He afterwards placed 
himself under Kalkbrenner, and soon obtained 
a good position among the pianists of the day, 
took his full share in the musical life at that 
time so abundant in Paris, and amongst other 
advantages enjoyed the privilege of an in- 
timate acquaintance with Chopin and Berlioz.^ 
In 1843 Osborne settled in London, where he 
was for many years one of the most esteemed 
and genial teachers. He died there, and was 
buried in Highgate Cemetery. He wrote three 
trios for piano and strings, and a sextet for 
piano, flute, oboe, horn, violoncello and double- 
bass. Of the many duets for piano and violin, 
thirty-three were written with De Beriot, the 
greater part of which are original, one was 
written in conjunction with Lafont, one with 
Artot, and two with Ernst. His pianoforte 
solo, * La Pluie des jierles,* enjoyed extra- 
ordinary popularity in its day. w. H. h. 

OSIANDER, Lucas (6. Nuremberg, Dec. 16, 
1634 ; d. Stuttgart, Sept. 7, 1604), son of the 
Protestant controversialist, Andreas Osiander. 
Besides being himself a theologian of some 
eminence, pastor at Esslingen and elsewhere 
in Wurtemberg, he had received a thorough 
musical training, both theoretical and practical, 
which qualified him to bring out what is some- 
times described as the first real German 
Chorale-Book, the first, that is, in which the 
melody is definitely placed in the descant or 
soprano part, and provided with a simple note- 
for-note counterpoint a 4. Though not abso- 
lutely the first to put the chorale melody in the 
descant (it had been occasionally done by Le 
Maistre and others), he was the first to do it 
systematically, and for the express purpose of 
enabling the whole congregation to join in the 
singing of it. The full title of his work is 
* Fiinfzig geistliche Lieder und Psalmen mit 
4 Stimmen auf contrapunctsweise also gesetzt, 
dass eine ganze christliche Gemein durchaus 
mitsingen kann,* Stuttgart, 1586. In the 
preface he says : 

* I know, indeed, that composers otherwise usually 
put the Choral in the Tenor, but when that is done, 
the Choral is not sufficiently recognisable among 
the other voices, and the congregation (dier gemeine 
Mann) cannot follow or join in the singing. 1 have, 
therefore, put the Choral always in the Descant.' 

1 8«e Proo. Mu$, Atan. Apr. 1889. 


This preface also shows the original meamng 
of the word * choral * as applied to the melody 
only, in contradistinction to the word ‘ figural * 
as applied to every polyphonic setting, however 
simple. * Pastors and schoolmasters,’ he says, 
* should see that the Choral and the Figured 
Music go well together, so as to form an agree- 
able concord.’ A few of his settings wore 
received into Schoberlein’s Schatz, and Fried- 
rich Zelle of Berlin republished the whole book 
(‘ Das erste evangelische Choralbuch ’) as his 
Easter programme, by way of appendix to his 
school report of 1903. J. B. M. 

OSSIA (Oppube, Ovvebo) (Ital. ‘ or else ’) ; 
these words are used indifferently to mark 
a passage, generally printed above the treble 
or below the bass, which may be substituted 
for that written in the body or text of the 
work, being in most cases an easier version 
of the same kind of effect. These words were 
also used when the compass of the piano was 
in process of alteration ; thus Moscheles some- 
times adapts passages, originally written for 
a full-sized piano, to the smaller compass, 
writing the passage for the smaller piano above 
that of the full-sized one. 

The same object is attained by the words 
plus facile or leichier. M. 

OSTINATO, i.c. obstinate. ‘ Basso ostinato * 
is the Italian term for a Gbount) Bass {q.v.), 
which recurs obstinately throughout the com- 
position. ‘ I shall seem to you,’ says Mendels- 
sohn,* ‘ like a Basso ostinato, always grumbling 
over again, and at last becoming quite tire- 
some.* o. 

OSTRCIL, Otakab (6. Sraichov, Prague, 
Feb. 25, 1879), Czechoslovak, composer and 
conductor. His father was a medical man. 
Both parents feared the uncertain career of a 
musician for their son, and he therefore entered 
the philosophical faculty of the Prague Uni- 
versity, and, in 1901, became professor of 
modern languages at the Commercial Academy, 
Prague. While pursuing his philological 
studies, he worked hard at music, taking 
private piano lessons from Prof. Ad. Mikes of 
the Conservatoire,^ and from 1895 studying 
piano and composition with Zdenko Fibicii 
(q.v.). He remained with this master until his 
death in 1900, and in his last years became his 
assistant, correcting his proofs, helping him in 
the scoring of his works and with their piano- 
forte editions. From 1909-22 OstrCil was con- 
ductor of the amateur orchestra, Orchestralni 
Idruzeni (The Orchestral Association), and 
brought it into prominence. From 1914-19 he 
was operatic conductor at the Vinohrady 
theatre, in Prague, and in the same year was 
appointed dramaturge at the National Theatre. 
On the death of Karel Kovafovic, in 1920, 
Ostrdil was chosen as his successor after he had 
resigned his professorship. In this new post 

* Letter, Jen. 8, 1888. 
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he has shown himself a zealous and convinced 
propagandist of modern tendencies in dramatic 
music. 

As a composer OstrCil attracted attention 
early by the maturity of his technique. The 
symphonic poem, ‘ The Legend of ^mik,’ is 
linked to the patriotic-mythical material of 
Smetana’s and Fibich’s works, and resembles 
the latter in the working of the motives and the 
formal structure. The same may be said of 
the music drama, ‘ The Death of Vlasta,* the 
libretto of which by K. Pippich was originally 
written for Fibich and, at his recommendation, 
set to music by his pupil. The suite in G major 
and the string quartet in B major are also 
allied to Fibich’s style. 

It was natural that at this period OstrCil 
should pay some attention to melodrama, also 
his teacher’s favourite form. Ho only com- 
posed, however, two concert-melodramas for 
orchestra, opp. 6 and 8 (see List below). The 
symphony in A major is still in an old-fashioned 
style and of minor importance. On the other 
hand, opus 9, ‘ Osifelo Dite (The orphaned child) 
introduces a fresh point of view. Here OstrCil 
moves in modern paths with the spirit of 
the time ; he sets folk poetry in the manner 
of V. Novak {q.v.). Henceforth there came a 
gradual inward change in his development. 

There is something novel in the opera ‘ Kun- 
dlovy Odi ’ (Kunala’s Eyes). This Indian 
legend, steeped in the mysticism of the Bud- 
dhist spirit, written by the Czech poet Julius 
Zeyer — who possessed a richly -coloured im- 
agination and specially chose exotic material 
for his poems — gave Ostrdil a good opportunity 
to display his musical art in its fulness. He 
accentuates to the utmost the dramatic treat- 
ment and also the mystical and passionate 
elements, while avoiding the musical exoticism 
to which the Indian atmosphere might lead 
him. In harmony the work reflects much that 
is bold and rugged. The same applies in a still 
greater degree to his next opera, ‘ Poupe ’ (The 
Bud), which is therefore the more interesting, 
because here the composer is dealing with a 
comedy from modem life, in one act, in which 
he hits off brilliantly the colloquial style ; and 
the scoring for small orchestra (without trom- 
bones) is quite lightly and transparently treated. 
In his succeeding works OstrCil makes con- 
siderable advances, more particularly in poly- 
phony, whereby the independent melodic move- 
ment of all the parts results in greater harmonic 
boldness. The work, however, which stands as 
a landmark in this respect is his impromptu 
for full orchestra, op. 13. It is an important 
step in his technical progress, but, artistically 
speaking, the suite in C minor (op. 14) stands 
higher. It is an intimately poetic and almost 
grotesquely humorous work. Entirely modem 
in polyphony are the compositions which follow 
the above : ‘ Cizi Host ’ (Tho Strangs Guest). 


* Legende o Svat6 Zit6 * (The Legend of St, 
Zita) and the ‘ Sinfonietta ’ ; the last named 
employs a male voice a capp^Xa chorus in the 
same style. For his latest opera, ‘ Legenda z 
Erinu ’ (A Legend of Erin) OstrCil has again had 
recouzse to one of Zeyer’s dramas. The 
exceedingly tragic work contains many stirring 
dramatic situations. 

LIST OP WORKS 

Openu . — 'Vlasty Bkon/ op. 6 (The Death of Vlaata), musk 
drama ia S acts ; libretto by K. Flpplch. produced at National 
Theatre, Prague, Dec. 14, li)04, under Kovafovic, MS. ; * Kunaluvy 
0^,‘ op. 1*2 (Kunala’s Eyes), opera in 3 acts, based on Zeyer’s novel, 
National Theatre, Prague, Nov. ‘25, 19()H. conducted by Kovafovic, 
(piano score, Hudebni Matlce, Prague) ; * Poupe ’ (’The Bud), couiis 
opera in 1 act, op. 13, National Theatre, Prague, Jan. 25, 1911, 
under the composer (piano score, Hudebni Matlce) ; ' Legenda a 
Erinu ‘ (Legend of Erin), op. 19, opera in 4 acts, on Zeyer’s drama. 
National Theatre, Prague, I9‘23 (piano score, Foerster Society, 
Prague). 

Orchestral. — * Selska Slavnost ’ (Rustic Festival), orchestra] 
sketch, op. 1, MS. ; suite In O, for full orch., op. 2, MS. ; * Poh&dka 
o Semiku ’ (The tale of Semik), symphonic poem, op. 3, MS. ; two 
melodramas for orch., ’ Ballada o mrtv^m Sevcl, a mlad^ tanel^nice ’ 
(Ballad of the Dead Cobbler and the young Dancing-girl), op. 6, 
and ‘ Ballada Cesk^ ‘ (Czech ballad), up. R : symphony in A maj. 
op. 7. MS. ; impromptu for orch., op. 13, MS. ; suite in C' min., 
op. 14, MS. ; Sirotek ’ (The Orphan), music to a drama by Kvapil, 
op. 11. MS. ; ‘ Sinfonietta,' for orch., op. 20 (score pub. by the 
Foerster Hoc.). 

Choral and Vocal. — Osifelo Lite ' (A child became an orphan), 
ballad for mezzo-soprano and orch., op. 9 (piano score, Moimlr 
Urbanek, Prague ; * CeskA I.rfigenda Vanofinl ’ (Czech Christmas 
legend) for male voice choir a eapetla, op. 15 (Hudebni Matlce) ; 

* Cizi Host ’ (The stranger guest), ballad for tenor and orch., op. 
10 (piano score with Czech and German texts, Hudebni Matlce) ; 

* Legende o Svati Ziti ’ (Legend of St. Zita), for mixed chorus, tenor 
solo, orch. and organ, op. 17 (piano score and parts, Hudebni 
Matlce) ; * Homely Motives,’ fow male voice part-songs, op. 21 
(score and parts, Hudebni Matlce). Also three songs, op. 18, with 
piano accompaniment (Hudebni Matlce). 

Chamber Music . — String quartet in B maj., op. 4, MS. ; sonatina 
for violin, viola and piano, op. 2‘2, MS. ^ y 

O’SULLIVAN, DenIvS (6. San Francisco, 
Apr. 25, 1868 ; d. Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 1, 
1908), son of Cornelius O’Sullivan of Skib- 
bereen, Co. Cork, Ireland, first studied singing 
at San Francisco, as an amateur, under Ugo 
, Talbo (Hugh Talbot Brennan) and Karl 
Formes. He was afterwards taught, for some 
time by Vannuccini at Florence, by Santley and 
Shakespeare in London, and later by Sbriglia 
in Paris. On Mar. 6, 1895, he made his d4but 
at Miss Ethel Bauer’s concert, Prince’s Hall, 
and sang six of Schumann’s ‘ Dichterliebe * 
with the greatest success, on account of his 
excellent phrasing and enunciation. On Aug. 
25 of the same year he made his debut with 
the Carl Rosa Company at Dublin as Ferrando 
in ‘ Trovatore,’ and also sang on tour as Prince 
John in * Ivanhoe,* the Mayor in ‘ Son and 
Stranger,’ Lothario in ‘ Mignon,* Vander- 
I decken in ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ a part he sang 
i at five hours’ notice without rehearsal, etc. 
i On Jan. 20, 1896, he sang at Daly’s Theatre 
with the above company as Biterolf in ‘ Tann- 
hauser,’ and in Feb. as Alfio in * Cavalleria.* 

[ On Mar. 2 he made a great success as the hero 
I on the production of Stanford’s * Shamus 
O’Brien * at the Opera - Comique Theatre 
(London), and sang throughout the run of that 
opera. Between 1897 and 1899 he divided his 
time between England and America, singing 
in the latter country on tours with ‘ Shamus 
O’Brien,’ and for two seasons in his native 
San Francisco; also Sept. 19, 1898, at Now 
York as the Marquis de Saint Andr6 in 
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Englander’s ’little Corporal.’ On Jan. 27, 
1902, he sang as Shaun the Smith on produc- 
tion of Esposito’s operetta * The Post Bag,* at 
a performance given by the Irish Literary 
Society at St. George’s Hall, and in the same 
year sang at the Westmorland and Northamp- 
ton Festivals. On Oct. 17, 1903, he sang as 
Lefebvre in Caryll’s ‘ Duchess of Dantzig ’ at 
the Lyric Theatre. On Nov. 7, 1904, he sang 
as Barry Trevor in the musical play ‘ Peggy 
Machree,’ written by Patrick Bidwell (t.e. 
O’Sullivan), with music by Esposito, produced 
at the Grimsby Theatre. He also acted in 
Bouoicault’s plays in America. A book of 
poems (dedicated to his memory) was pub- 
lished in 1911 by his widow. It contains a 
fine drawing of O’Sullivan by John Sargent. 

▲. G. 

OSWALD, James (d Jan. 1769), a popular 
composer of the middle of the 18th century. 
He was originally a dancing-master at Dun- 
fermline, and is first heard of in Aug. 1734, 
when he advertises in the Caledonian Mercury 
that he is publishing a collection of minuets. 
In 1736 he had taken up his residence in 
Edinburgh, and appears to have made a 
position quickly as a performer on the violin, as 
organist, composer and as teacher of dancing. 
From here he issued several collections of ’ Soots 
Tunes ’ and chamber music. He advertised m 
1740 that he was leaving for Italy, but it is 
doubtful whether he ever made the journey, 
though it is certain that in 1741 he left Edin- 
burgh for London. His departure from Scot- 
land is made the subject of a poetical ’ Epistle ’ 
in the Scots Magazine for October 1741, which 
gives many interesting details of his com- 
positions, his arrangements and his playing. 
Especially significant are the lines — 

* Or when some tender tune compose again 
And cheat the town wi’ David lUzo's name.' 

Arrived in London, probably with influence 
from the Earl of Bute, he seems to have ob- 
tained patronage from the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, to whom he dedicated some of his 
works, and it is not unlikely he had some share 
in the early musical education of their son, 
afterwards George III., to whom he was 
appointed chamber composer in 1761. As 
court patronage would certainly not supply all 
necessities, there are indications that he ob- 
tained employment with John Simpson {q.v,), 
who published all Oswald’s early London work. 
It must be confessed that Oswald’s life in 
London is much of a mystery, but it is pretty 
well ascertained that though his name had 
some degree of value, he worked both anony- 
mously and under assumed names. It is likely 
that Oswald was a sort of musical editor to the 
several miscellaneous collections which Simpson 
published. Simpson having died in 1747, 
Oswald about this date set up a music-shop on 
the north side of St. Martin’s Church, at the 


comer of St. Martin’s Lane. From this addreit 
were published many works of antiquarian 
musical interest, including the well-known col- 
lection of Scots tunes, twelve parts, entitled 
‘ The Caledonian Pocket Companion,’ the two 
first having been issued by John Simpson ; 

* Airs for the Spring,’ * Summer,* * Autumn * 
and * Winter ’ ; his several collections of 
‘ Scots Tunes,* etc. etc. ‘ The Comic Tunes 
in Queen Mab ... by the Society of the Temple 
of ApoUo * and * Six Solos ... by I. R. Esq.’ 
(General Reid) were afterwards republished 
with a mysterious note that they were really by 
the ’ late Mr. Oswald, who for certain reasons 
could not openly claim them during his life.’ 
‘The Music in the Masque of Alfred • . . by 
the Society of the Temple of Apollo * (not Dr. 
Arne’s) was doubtless one of these anonymous 
compositions. 

The mysterious * Society of the Temple of 
Apollo ’ was apparently a small society of 
musicians gathered round Oswald^ which in- 
cluded Charles Burney, and probably John 
Reid (then Captain, afterwards General, q.v.) 
and the Earl of Kelly. The several works 
which bear this society’s name were all pub- 
lished by Oswald. 

Meanwhile Oswald’s name as composer of 
music for the popular fashionable song is very 
frequent in collections of the period, and one 
set of songs, ‘ Colin’s Kisses,* attained some 
degree of fame. He died, so far as can be 
ascertained, in Jan. 1769, and was buried on 
the 9tb of that month at Knebworth. 

The writer broached the theory in The 
Minstrelsy of England^ first series (Bayley 
Ferguson), that to Oswald we are indebted for 
either the composition of God save the Kino 
(g.v.), or for its modem revival. f. k. 

OTELLO. \1) Opera; libretto based on 
Shakespeare’s play, music by Rossini. Pro- 
duced Fondo, Naples, Deo. 4, 1816 ; in French* 
Academie, as ’ Othello,* Sept. 2, 1844 ; King’s 
Theatre, May 16, 1822. 

(2) Opera in 4 acts ; libretto, founded on 
Shakespeare, by Arrigo Boito, music by Verdi 
Produced La Scala, Milan, Feb. 5, 1887 ; New 
York, Academy of Music, Apr. 16, 1888 ; 
Lyceum Theatre, July 5, 1889 ; in English, 
Carl Rosa Co., Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
1895. o. 

OTGER, an early writer on musical theory, 
whose life is obscure, and whose very existence 
has been hitherto almost ignored. To him, 
probably, are due the treatises called Musica 
enchiriadis and Scolica enchiriadis, which on 
the authority of a few MSS. or notes in MSS. 
have been ascribed to Hucbald. The best of 
the MSS., however, give Abbot Otger (also 
called Hoger or Noger) as their author, and 
among them is a (now at Valenciennes) 

* dnt, li. S4, /mm QsenM md tk§ Ttmpk t/ 
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from the Monastery of St. Amand, which was 
the home of Huobald ; it is therefore good evi- 
dence against the ascription of these treatises 
to him. They, with the Commemoratio brevis, 
form a little group of treatises distinguished by 
a special method of notation (see*HuoBALi>) 
which, as well as the general tenor of the 
teaching, distinguishes the group sharply from 
the one unquestioned work of Hucbald (De 
harmonica institutione), or the writings of Odo 
of Cluny, to whom also the group is sometimes 
ascribed. No particulars of the life of Otger 
are known, but his treatises are among the 
most valuable of the sort. They are printed in 
Gerbert, Scriptores, vol. i. See further on the 
matter H. Muller, Hucbalda echte und unechU 
Schriften (Leipzig, 1884). w. H. r. 

OTHMAYR, Kasfab (6. Amberg, Upper 
Palatinate, Mar. 12, 1616 ; d. Nuremberg, Feb. 
7, 1563), was a fellow • student with Georg 
Forster, the song- book editor, at the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, and fellow-pupil with him 
in music under Lorenz Lem’in, the Heidelberg 
Kapellmeister. In 1545 he was rector of the 
Convent School at Heilsbronn. In 1547 he 
obtained a canonry at the church of St. Gum- 
bert in Ansbach which had become Lutheran, 
and in 1548 was chosen to be provost; but 
the elections being contested, probably in con- 
sequence of the religious disputes of the time, 
he retired to Nuremberg. Forster speaks of 
him as a widely celebrated musician, and 
received twenty-six of his settings of secular 
songs ^ into his great collection. Othmayr^s 
own publications are sacred works chiefly, and 
the titles of some of them bear witness to 
the religious confusion of the time, as, for 
instance, ‘ Cantilenae aliquot . . . quibus his 
turbulentis temporibus ecclesia Christi utitur * 
(Nuremberg, 1546). Epitaphium D. Martin 
Lutheri a 4. Other works are ‘ Bicinia sacra ’ 
(1647), German hymns a 2 and ‘Tricinia* 
(1649), Latin motets a 3. J. R. m. 

OTT, Jean, a Nuremberg lute-maker who 
worked during the first half of the Iflth century, 
and, according to F6tis, was alive in 1463. 
Together with Hans Frey, the father-in-law of 
Albert Diirer the painter, he was the earliest 
maker of viols in Germany, and they are 
generally named together with Joan Kerlino 
(1449), who was the first to manufacture viols 
in Italy. h.-a. 

OTT (Otto), Johannes, a bookseller and 
music-publisher at Nuremberg in the first half 
of the 16th century, who edited, in union with 
the typographer Hieronymus Formschneider 
or Graphssus, several very valuable collections 
of the older music. In his prefaces to these 
collections Ott shows himself to have been an 
excellent connoisseur of the older music, pos- 
sessing good knowledge and refined taste. The 

1 For » dMoriptlon ol Umm im BltMr, M^natah^, MXfU 
n. US-17. 


composers whom he chiefly loves to exalt are, 
first, Josquin, whom he describes as the hero 
of his art, having in him something truly divine 
and inimitable, and next to Josquin, Heinrich 
Isaac and Ludwig Senfl. His collections are 
as follows : 1633, * Der erst Theil : 121 neue 
Lieder, von berumbten diser Kunst gesetzt, 
lustig zu singen und auf allerley Instrument 
dienstlich, vormals dergleichen im Truck nie 
ausgangen.’ This work is dedicated to the 
composer Arnold von Bruck, and contains 
twenty German songs by him, eighty-two by 
Senfl, the rest by other composers, aU a 4 to 6. 
1637, * Novum et insigne opus musicum,* etc. 
This work is dedicated to the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, and contains fifty -seven motets, a 4 to 6, 
chiefly by German composers, but fourteen of 
them by Josquin, among them the celebrated 
Miserere, a 5, to the beauties of which Ott him 
self calls special attention. 1638, * Secundus 
tomus novi operis musici,* etc., contains forty- 
three motets, a 4 to 6, among them eleven hy 
Josquin including his famous Stabat Mater. 
1639, ‘ Missae tredecim 4 voc.,* dedicated to the 
Senate of Nuremberg, contains masses by 
Josquin, Isaac and others. 1644, * 116 guter 
neuer Liedloin.* This last work has been com- 
pletely reprinted in modem score by the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Musikforschung. In one of his 
prefaces Ott had expressed his intention of 
bringing out a complete edition of the ‘ Coralis 
Oonstantinus * of Heinrich Isaac, but death 
would appear to have overtaken him before 
its publication by his associate Formschneider 
in 1660. Although his name is not mentioned 
in connexion with them, he is also supposed 
to have had some share in the publication by 
Formschneider of Senfl’s Magnificats in 1632, 
and Heinrich Fink’s Lieder in 1636. J. B. M. 

OTTANI, Abbate Bernardino (6. Bologna, 
Sept. 8, 1736 ; d. Turin, Oct. 26, 1827), pupil 
of Padre Martini ; maestro di cappella at Bo- 
logna, 1758, and at Turin Cathedral, 1779. 
He composed 12 operas and a large amount of 
church music (46 masses), also instrumental 
music (Q.-L. ; Eiemann), 

OTT A VINO, an octave flute. (See Flute.) 

OTTER, Franz Joseph (6. Nandlstadt, 
Bavaria, 1760* or 1764 »; d. Sept. 1, 1836), 
violinist. 

Bishop von Freising sent him to Florence, 
where he became a pupil of Pietro Nardini. 
After the death of his patron Franz Otter was 
forced to return to Germany and seek employ- 
ment. Together with his brother Ludwig, he 
received an appointment as violinist at the 
Salzburg Cathedral, with an annual stipend of 
200 gulden. He occupied this position from 
1803-07, and, upon retiring with a pension, 
settled in Vienna as a teacher and violinist at 
the Hofkapelle. Reiohard’s Oothaer Kalendaf 
for 1798 states that Otter, in that year, was 

• According to * Aooordtng to JVfic. 
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Konzertmeister at the Vienna Hoftheater, and 
Musikdirector in 1800. Michael Haydn taught 
him composition. He wrote several concertos 
and sonatas for violin, but has left (so far as is 
known) only one published work, viz. Nine- 
teen variations on the German air ‘ Ich bin 
liederlich,’ with accompaniment for a second 
violin (Haslinger, Vienna). Amongst Michael 
Haydn’s unpublished songs in the Berlin 
Museum there is a canon for nine voices by 
Otter, and in Prince Bsterhazy’s Library at 
Eisenstadt there is a canon for seven voices, 
composed by Otter, to celebrate Joseph 
Haydn’s birthday. This is in manuscript. 
(FHia ; Q.-L.) B. h.-a. 

OTTEY, Mrs. Sabah, (6. circa 1696), one of 
the earliest female professional performers on 
the violin in London. Dr. Burney, mentioning 
her in his History t says : ‘ This and the pre- 
ceding year (1721-22) Mrs. Sarah Ottey fre- 
quently performed solos at concerts on three 
several instruments — Harpsichord, bass-viol 
and violin.’ 

Bibl. — Duboubo, Tkb Violin; Labxk, Famotu VlelinUti. 

£. H.-A. 

OTTO, (1) Ernst Julius (6. Konigstein, 
Sept. 1, 1804 ; d. Dresden, Mar. 6, 1877), com- 
poser, more especially of works for men’s voices, 
passed his ‘ maturity examination ’ at Dresden 
in 1822 with honour, and studied theology for 
three years at Leipzig. While doing this he 
worked at music with Schicht and Weinlig. 
His compositions are of a solid character — 
oratorios ; masses ; an opera (‘ Schloss am 
Rhein *) performed at Dresden, 1838, and 
another at Augsburg ; sonatas ; cycles of 
songs for men’s voices, etc. In 1830 he was 
appointed cantor at Dresden, a post which he 
held with honour to himself up till his death. 

His brother, (2) Franz (6. June 3, 1809 ; 
d. Apr. 30, 1842), a bass singer, and also com- 
poser of popular works for men’s choir, came 
with another brother, a tenor, to England in 
1833 as directors of a part-singing society. 

o. 

OTTO, Georg (6. Torgau, Electoral Saxony, 

c. 1544), spent the best part of his life from 

before 1588 to 1619 at Cassel as Kapellmeister to 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. He was the 
instructor in composition of the Landgraf 
Moritz. Otto’s published works are : ‘ Geist- 
liche deutsche Gesenge,’ a 6 and 6 (Erfurt, 
1588) ; * Opus musicum divinum ’ (Cassel, 

1604), in three books, containing motets a 5 to 
8 on Latin texts from the Gospel for every 
Sunday and Festival and other occasions in 
the Church’s year. Among unpublished works 
in the Library at Cassel are a series of introits 
for the Church’s year a 6, and various Latin 
psalms and Magnificats a 5 to 12. J. B. m. 

OTTO, Jacob Augustus (6. Gotha, 1762; 

d, Jena, 1830), the author of a valuable treatise 
upon the construction of the violin, in which 


the mathematical * rules * of Bagatella are 
simplified and explained. An excellent maker 
and repairer of stringed instruments, he was 
at one time attached to the court of the Grand 
Duke of Weimar in that capacity. From time 
to time his profession required him to visit 
Halle, Leipzig, Magdeburg and Berlin, journeys 
which assisted him in enlarging his remarkable 
knowledge and judgment of ancient instru- 
ments of the violin class. In 1817 his Vber 
den Ban und die BrhaUung der Oeige und oiler 
Bogeninstrumente is said to have been published 
by Reinecke in Halle, and an enlarged edition 
of the same, with the title Vber den Ban def 
Bogeninstrumente und uber die Arbeiten der 
vorzuglichsten Instrumentenmacher — published 
by Bran in Jena — appeared in 1828. Of this 
the second edition appeared in 1873 and the 
third in 1886. In 1833 Longmans brought 
out T. Fardeley’s English translation, and John 
Bishop’s English version entitled Treatise on 
the Structure and Preservation of the Violin, etc., 
was published by Robert Cocks in London in 
1848 (second edition, 1850 ; third edition, 
1875). The first edition, though often quoted, 
does not exist, as far as can be ascertained, in 
any public or private library, but an article by 
Otto bearing the original title is to be found 
at p. 3 of vol. i. (1809) of the Neues Magazin 
alter neuer Erfindungen, Entdeckungen und 
Verbesserungen (Leipzig). It is mainly an 
eulogy of Jacobus Stainer. Otto left five sons, 
all of whom became violin -makers. 

Bibl. — PAtib, Biog. det Mm . ; Datibbon, Tho Violin ; Duboukci, 
Tho Violin; Habt, Tko Violin; Bbowb, Dictionary of Mmirians; 
0.‘L. 

£. H.-A. 

OTTO, Melitta, nee Alvsleben (b. Dresden, 
Dec. 16, 1842 ; d. there, Jan. 13, 1893), was 
taught singing there by Thiele at the Conserva- 
torium, and sang in opera as a light sopranc 
from 1860-73 ; in 1866 she married Max Otto, 
commissioner of customs. Her parts com- 
prised Anna in ‘ Hans Heiling,’ Rowena in 
‘ Templer und Jiidin,’ Queen of Night, Alice, 
Martha, Eva, etc. She acquired a great 
reputation as a concert singer, and was the 
solo soprano at the Beethoven Centenary at 
Bonn in 1871. She first appeared in England 
at Mme. Schumann’s concert, St. James’s Hall, 
Mar. 20, 1873 ; at the Crystal Palace, Mar. 22 ; 
at Manchester, in Bach’s Passion music ; at 
the Albert Hall, Apr. 2 and 7. She made a 
great success, and remained in England until 
1875, appearing most frequently at the Crystal 
Palace and Albert Hall, notably in the revivals 
of ‘ Theodora,’ Oct. 30, 1873, and the * Christ- 
mas Oratorio,’ Dec. 16, 1873. She sang at the 
Philharmonic, Mar. 25, 1874 ; at the Leeds 
Festival in ‘ St. John the Baptist ’ and Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Paradise and the Peri,* etc., in 
1874; at the Sacred Harmonic, the Wagner, 
Bache’s, the Ballad and principal provincial 
concerts. She returned to Germany in 1875^ 
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and sang in opera at Hamburg, and from 1877- 
1883 at Dresden. In 1879 she sang at the 
Cincinnati Festival. A. O. 

OTTO, Stephan (6. Freiberg, Saxony, 
c. 1694), received his musical instruction from 
the Freiberg cantor, Christoph Demantius. 
After holding some subordinate appointment 
at Augsburg, he became succentor or assistant 
cantor at Freiberg from 1632-33, during which 
time he also had Andreas Hammerschmidt for 
his pupil. Becoming cantor at Schandau, he 
afterwards, in 1643, made an unsuccessful 
application for the post of cantor at Freiberg 
in succession to Demantius. He was still 
living at Schandau in 1648. His chief pub- 
lished work bears the peculiar title : 

' Kronen-Kronlein Oder Muflicallscher Vorlauffer auft gelfltliehe 
Concert-MadrlKal-Dialog-Melod-Symphoa-Motetiache Mauler mtt 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 Stun. . . (Freiberg, 1648). 

The title would indicate the compositions as 
being in the sacrod concerto and dialogue stylo 
of Schiitz and Hammerschmidt. It may be 
a question whether Otto did not precede 
Hammerschmidt in the adoption of the 
dialogue style of composition for church music, 
although this work is published later than 
similar works of Hammerschmidt. Another 
work of Otto, existing only in MS., consists of 
a setting of the hymn ‘ Ein’ feste Burg,* for 
nineteen voices divided into four choirs, in- 
tended for a special occasion. The full title 
of this work ^ would lend some degree of 
sanction to the tradition that Luther wrote the 
hymn on the occasion of his citation before 
the Diet of Worms, 1621. J. B. M. 

OTTO, Valerius (6. Leipzig), organist in 
1007 of the Lutheran church, Prague ; mu- 
si(uan in 1611 at the court of Prince Lichten- 
berg. He composed psalms, a Magnificat and 
a book of 6-part pavans, galliards, etc. {Q.-L . ; 
Riemann). 

OUDIN, EuGiJNE Esp^:RANCE (6. New York, 
Feb. 24, 1858 ; d. Nov. 4, 1894), singer, of French 
parentage, was a graduate of Yale University, 
and for a time practised at the American bar. 

In 1886, while on a holiday in London, he 
adopted a musical career on the advice of 
friends, and received instruction from Moderati 
in America. On Aug. 30 of the same year he 
made his debut on the stage at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, with the M‘Caul Opera- 
Comique Company, as Montosol in an English 
version of Victor Roger*s ‘ Josephine vendue 
par ses sceurs,* his future wife. Miss Louise 
Parker, also making her d6but as Jos6phine. 
Both artists were successful during the two 
months’ run of the opera at New York and on 
tour. On Dec. 4, 1886, they were married at 
Detroit. In 1889 Oudin sang again in private 
concerts in London. On Jan. 31, 1891, he first 
appeared on the English stage, with the greatest 
suceoas, both as a singer and actor, as the 

1 Spr Monatthefte, xx.. Die OUeren Mtuikalien der Stadt Freiberg, 
Pp. 82, 23. 


Templar, on the production of Sullivan's 
‘ Ivanhoe * at the Royal English Opera House 
(Palace Theatre), having been engaged at the 
instance of the composer, and sang throughout 
the run of the opera. On Oct. 17, 1892, ho 
made a distinct success as the hero on the pro- 
duction of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Eugen Onegin * at 
the Olympic, and on Nov. 17 he sang as Henri 
Quatre on the production of Lacome’s ‘ Ma 
mie Rosette * at the Globe, and later at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Oudin then de- 
voted himself in England exclusively to con- 
certs, gaining great applause for his delivery 
of songs, ancient and modern, at the Popular 
and other concerts. He was the translator of 
many modern songs, also of the lyrics of Mes- 
sager’s ‘ Basoche,* for which he was greatly 
commended by the composer, and also of 
Saint-Saens’s ‘ Samson et Dalila,’ wherein on 
Sept. 25, 1893, he sang on its production in a 
concert version under Cowen at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden. He composed a set 
of four songs, words and music ; but his best 
composition is an ‘ 0 Salutaris ’ for two voices. 
In 1893 and 1894 he sang again in opera with 
great success at St. Petersburg as Wolfram, 
Telramund, the High Priest in * Samson et 
Dalila,* Albert in ‘ Werther ’ ; also in concerts 
throughout Russia. In 1894 he sang at the 
Birmingham Festival, where his rendering of 
Doctor Marianus’s music in the third part of 
Schumann’s ‘ Faust ’ made the greatest im- 
pression on all who heard him. On Oct. 20, 
after a Richter concert, he was struck down 
with apoplexy in the artists’ room at the 
Queen’s Hall. He never recovered from the 
stroke. Mrs. Oudin left the stage soon after 
her marriage, occasionally sang in concerts with 
her husband, and became a successful teacher 
of singing. A. c. 

OULIBICHEFF, Alexander von (6. Dres- 
den, 1795 ; d, near Nijni-Novgorod, Jan. 24, 
1858), Russian nobleman and enthusiastic 
amateur, whose father was Russian ambas- 
sador in Dresden, h'rom his earliest years he 
was devoted to music, and studied the violin 
sufficiently to become a good quartet-player. 
He served first in the army, and then as a 
diplomatist, but retired on the accession of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and lived on his estates 
near Nijni-Novgorod till his death. Mozart 
was his idol, ancl he reawakened attention to 
his works at a time when Germany at least 
was entirely preoccupied with Meyerbeer and 
Spontini. Oulibicheff’s great work, Nouvelle 
Biographic de Mozart^ 3 vols. (Moscow, 1844), 
contains much valuable matter, biographical 
and sesthetical, and has been largely used by 
Otto Jahn. His admiration for Mozart, how- 
ever, led him to depreciate Beethoven, and for 
this he was attacked by Lenz. In his reply, 
BeethoveUf sea critiques et ses gloaaateurs (Leipzig 
and Paris, 1867), he expressed with even greater 
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vehemence his opinion on the extravagance of 
Beethoven's later works, and drew down a 
storm of abuse and controversy with which he 
was little fitted to cope, and which is said to 
have hastened his end. It is but just to admit 
that his views, less caustically expressed, were 
held by many eminent musicians, including 
Ries and Spohr. F. o. 

OURAGAN, L’, lyric drama in 4 acts ; text 
by Emile Zola, music by Alfred Bruneau. Pro- 
duced Op4ra-Comique, Paris, Apr. 29, 1901. 

OURY, (1) Antonio James (6. probably 
London, 1800; d, Norwich, July 26, 1883^), 
violinist. 


His father was an Italian of noble descent, 
who served as an oiSicer in Napoleon's army. 
Taken prisoner by the English, he settled in 
this country, married a Miss Hughes, and 
became a professor of dancing and music. 
Antonio began pla3ring the violin at the age of 
3, and showed considerable promise. His first 
master was Christopher Gottfried Kiesewetter, 
a German violinist, who travelled about the 
continent, was appointed the leader of the 
Hanoverian court band, and finally settled in 
London. In 1820 Oury went to Paris, and 
studied under Kreutzer, Baillot and Lafont, 
and in 1828 returned to London and made his 
d^but (on Feb. 20), at a concert given for the 
benefit of Kiesewetter’s widow and children. 
His performance provoked enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and was considered to be * as fine a 
specimen of finished violin-playing as was ever 
heard in this country.* ‘ On the 25th of the 
same month he played with equal success at 
the first Philharmonic Concert of the season, 
held at the Argyll Rooms. On Mar. 28 he 
again played at the Philharmonic, and on May 
21 led a quartet by Meyseder — ^with lindley 
for violoncello — at another Philharmonic Con- 
cert. He held the post of ‘leader of the 
ballet ’ at the King's Theatre, a position which 
admitted of many opportunities for displaying 
his graceful solo-playing. In 1831 he married 
Mile. Belleville, and shortly after accompanied 
his wife on a nine years* concert tour, visiting 
Russia, Germany, Austria and France. (See 
below.) 


BnL.— DuBOimo. Tha Violin; Pabxb. MuHeai Momobro. p. 207; 
Athenamm, Feb. 1628 ; Tlmoo. 1828 ; Labbb, Fanunu ViMnt$i$ ; 
Tho VloUnUU’ KoUndarfor 1902 ; pnbllsbed by W. E. Hill A Sou. 
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(2) Anna Caroline db Belleville (6. Land- 
shut, Bavaria, Jan. 24, 1808 ; d. Munich, July 
22, 1880), his wife, a pianist of note, was 
the daughter of a French nobleman, director 
of the opera in Munich. She spent the first 
ten years of her life at Augsburg with her 
parents, studying with the cathedral organist, 
on whose recommendation she was taken to 
Vienna in 1816, and placed under the direction 
of Czerny for four years, during which time she 
was introduced to Beethoven, and heard him 


I Doibo at dmtb fnraUbed by Artliiir HOI* * Tlmoo, 


improvise on the piano. She appeared on two 
occasions in Vienna, on one of which (Madame 
Catalini's farewell concert) she played a 
Hummel concerto with orchestra. In 1820 she 
returned to her parents at Munich, and played 
there with great success. The next year was 
spent in Paris, where she was well received. 
She resumed her studies with Andreas Streicher 
in Vienna in 1829, after which she made a 
professional tour to Warsaw, Berlin, etc. In 
1831 she came to London, and made her debut 
at Her Majesty's Theatre at Paganini's concert 
in July. Her own concert took place in 
August, and in October she married Oury, with 
whom she then proceeded to make a long tour 
to Russia, where they remained two years, 
to the principal cities of Germany, Austria and 
Holland, settling at length in Paris for two 
years and a half. In Apr. 1839 they returned 
to England, which from that time became 
their home. Until 1846 Madame Oury divided 
her time between London and Brighton, being 
particularly successful at the latter place. 
From that time she devoted herself entirely to 
composition, and during the 20 years that 
followed published no less than 180 pieces, 
principally of the class known as ‘ drawing- 
room ’ music. In 1866 she retired from all 
artistic pursuits, and continued to live near 
London. Schumann made an elaborate com- 
parison between her playing and that of Clara 
Wieck {Music and Musicians ^ p. 68). m. 

OUSELEY, the Rev. Sir Frederick Ar- 
thur Gore, Bart. (6. London, Aug. 12, 1825 ; 
d. Hereford, Apr. 6, 1889), son of tho Rt. Hon. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Ambassador at the 
courts of Persia and St. Petersburg, from early 
childhood evinced great talent for music, and 
an extraordinarily accurate ear.’ His skill in 
playing and extemporising was very unusual, 
and at the age of 8 he composed an opera, 
* L’ isola disabitata.* In 1844 Sir Frederick 
succeeded his father, having entered, the year 
before, as a gentleman commoner at Christ 
Church, Oxford, at which University he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1846, and M.A. in 1849. In that 
year he was ordained, and until the close of 
1850 held a curacy at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 
In 1850 he took the degree of Mus.B. at Oxford, 
his ' exercise ' being a cantata, ‘ The Lord is 
the true God,* and in 1854 took the higher grade 
of Mus.D. for which his oratorio ‘ The Mart}^- 
dom of St. Polycarp ’ was composed and per- 
formed. In that year the foundation-stone 
was laid of St. Michael's College, Tenbury, with 
which he was so intimately connected for the 
rest of his life. Upon the death of Sir Henry R. 
Bishop in 1855, Sir Frederick was elected to 
the professorship of music at Oxford, an office 
which he held till his death. The same year 
he was ordained priest and appointed precentor 
of Hereford Cathedral. In 1856 he was ad- 
• Bm tbe Earmanioon, 1888, pp. 102, 108. 
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soitted to the ad euridem degrees of Mus.B. 
Slid Mus.B. et Burhanii and became vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Tenbury, as well as warden of St. 
Michel’s CoUege ^ there for the education of 
boys in music and general knowledge, of which 
establishment he was the principal munificent 
founder and maintainer (see Libraries). The 
daily choral service in the beautiful church of 
St. Michael’s, which Sir Frederick erected 
adjoining his college, is served by the masters 
and boys. He received the honorary degrees 
of Mus.D. Cantab, in 1862, LL.D. Cantab, 
1883, and LL.D. Edinburgh, 1886. He died 
suddenly of heart disease, and was buried on 
Apr. 11 at Tenbury. 

Ouseley was skilled both as pianist and 
organist. He excelled in extemporaneous 
performance on the organ, especially in fugue- 
playing and in contrapuntal treatment of a 
given theme. He pubUshod treatises on Har^ 
many. Counterpoint and Fugue^ Form and 
General Composition, 

As composer Sir Frederick is known chiefly 
by his works for the church. In these he 
adhered closely to the traditions of the Anglican 
school. He composed 11 services, one in 8 
parts, another with orchestral accompaniment. 
He also published upwards of 70 anthems, and 
edited the sacred works of Orlando Gibbons. 
His compositions for organ include a set of 6, 
one of 7, and one of 18 preludes and fugues, 
also 6 preludes, 3 andantes, and 2 sonatas. He 
also wrote some dozen glees and partsongs, 
/leveral solo songs with PF. accompaniment, 
and 2 string-quartets. His oratorio, ‘ Hagar,* 
was produced at the Hereford Festival of 1873, 
and performed in the following year at the 
Crystal Palace. 

As Oxford professor he ejected considerable 
improvements and reforms. The office of 
Choragus, which had fallen into disuse, was 
re - established, and was held at first by 
Corfe, who was succeeded in 1884 by C. H. 
H. Pany, Sir F. A, Gore Ouseley’s successor 
in the professorship ; the standard of qualifica- 
tions for degrees was raised, and the professor 
also induced his University to grant honorary 
degrees in music, which had never been given 
by Oxford previous to 1879.* 

In addition to the works already named, 
Ouseley edited a collection of Cathedral Ser- 
vices (1863), and with Dr. E. G. Monk, ‘ Angli- 
can Psalter Chants ’ (1872). (See Memorials 
of Sir F, A, Gore Ouadey, Bart., by F. T. 
Havergal, 1889; a more extensive memoir 
by the Rev, F. W. Joyce was published in 
1896.) H. s. o. 

OVER-BLOWING is the production of a 
higher note than the natural note of a pipe, by 
forcing the wind. In the flute the upper 

» Sm Mum. T.. 1900, p. 713. 

* The degree olfered to Handel wae refuted because It urae not 
Honorary.’ Haydn presented an 'oxerdM* for hie, and preeumaNy 
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octaves are legitimately so produced. In the 
organ it is apt to arise when the feeders of a 
bellows pump wind into the reservoir in greater 
quantities or at greater speed than its con- 
sumption, and when the reservoir is full this is 
liable to cause undue strain. If more wind 
were then to be supplied it might become more 
compressed, — stronger, — causing the pipes to 
produce a momentary scream rather than a 
musical sound. To prevent this natural con- 
sequence of ‘ over- blowing,’ a safety-valve or 
waste-pallet is provided, which allows the super- 
added wind to pass from the reservoir. 

E. j. H. 

OVEREND, Marmadukb (d. June 1790), 
organist of Isle worth in 1760 and scholar of 
Dr. Boyce, whose MSS. on the theory of music 
he acquired, enjoyed much repute as a theorist. 
He composed an ‘ Epithalamium * for the 
marriage of George III. in 1761, * Twelve 
Sonatas for two Violins and a Violoncello,* 
published in 1763.® In 1783 he published 
A Brief Account of, and Introduction to Eight 
L^tures on the Science of MtLsic. (It does not 
appear that the lectures were ever delivered.) 
A canon for eight voices by him, ‘ Glory be to 
the Father,’ is printed in Warren’s collection. 
In his will, dated 1781, he described himself 
as ‘ Student in Music.’ He was buried on June 
26, 1790. His library was sold in 1791, when 
his MSS. (including those of Dr. Boyce), passed 
into the hands of CaUcott. w. H. h. 

OVERSPUN, equivalent to the German 
iibersponnen, apphed to the large strings in a 
pianoforte, or the G string in a violin, etc., 
which are wound or spun round with fine wire 
to increase their weight and also the depth and 
richness of their tone. A. j. h. 

OVERSTRINGING, a method adopted by 
some pianoforte-makers of raising the lower 
bass strings and leading them diagonally over 
the others, to obtain length and a different 
arrangement of the scale. (See Pianoforte.) 

A. J. H. 

OVERTONES. A word formed in imitation 
of the German Obertdne which Helmholtz uses 
as a contraction for Oberpartialtone, meaning 
Upper Partial Tones {q.v.). (See Acoustics, 
subsection Harmonic Series.) j. l. 

OVERTURE (Fr. ouverture; Ger. Ouver^ 
iilre, Vorspiel, EinUitung ; Ital. overtura), i.c. 
opening. This term was originally applied to 
the instrumental prelude to an opera and later 
to orchestral works of an independent, self- 
existing type. The first important develop- 
ment is due to Lully, as exemplified in his series 
of French operas and ballets, dating from 1672- 
1686. The earlier Italian operas were gener- 
ally preceded by a brief introduction for in- 
struments, usually called * Sinfonia,’ sometimes 
‘ Toccata.’ Monteverdi’s opera ‘ Orfeo * ( 1607) 
begins with a short prelude of nine bars, termed 

• AdywtiMBMat i& Lloyd'c Evenifif Ntm. 
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‘ Toccata/ to be played three times through — 
being, in fact, little more than a mere pre- 
liminary flourish of instruments. Such small 
beginnings became afterwards somewhat ampli- 
fied, both by Italian and French composers; 
but only very slight indications of the overture, 
as a composition properly so called, are appar- 
ent before the time of Lully, who justly ranks 
as an inventor in this respect. He fixed the 
form of the dramatic prelude ; the overtures 
to his operas having not only served as models 
to composers for nearly a century, but having 
also been themselves extensively used in Italy 
and Germany as preludes to operas by other 
composers. 

The form of the overture of Lully’s time 
consisted of a slow Introduction, generally re- 
peated, and followed by an allegro in the 
fugued style; and occasionally included a 
movement in one of the many dance-forms of 
the period, sometimes two pieces of this descrip- 
tion. The distinction between the French and 
Italian styles, on which so much trouble was 
expended by the musical writers of the 18th 
century, seems to amount to Uttle more than 
this ; that the French type of overture began 
with a slow introductory movement, the 
Italian type with a quick movement.^ The 
development of the ballet and of the opera 
having been concurrent, and dance-pieces 
having formed important constituents of the 
opera itself, it was natural that the dramatic 
prelude should include similar features, and no 
incongruity was thereby involved, either in 
the overture or the serious opera which it 
heralded, since the dance music of the period 
was generally of a stately, even solenm, kind. 

Up to the time of Gluck the dramatic over- 
ture had no special relevance to the character 
and sentiment of the work which it preceded. 
In the dedication of his * Alceste ’ Gluck refers 
to this among his other reforms in stage 
composition. (See Gluck : Ofeba, ante, p. 
699.) He did not, however, always identify 
the overture with the opera to which it be- 
longed so thoroughly as was afterwards done 
by including a theme or themes in anticipation 
of the music which followed, but he certainly 
made the orchestral prelude what, as a writer 
has well said, a literary preface should be — 
* something analogous to the work itself, so 
that we may feel its want as a desire not else- 
where to be gratified.’ His overtures to 
‘ Alceste ’ and ‘ Iphig^nie en Tauride * run 
continuously into the first scene of the opera — 
and the latter is perhaps the most remarkable 
instance up to that time of special identifica- 
tion with the stage music which it heralds ; 
inasmuch as it is a distinct foreshadowing of 
the opening storm scene of the opera into 
which the prelude is merged. Perhaps the 
finest specimen of the dramatic overture of the 

I Bm Ozt. Tol. It. p. 986 & 


period, viewed as a distinct orchestral oom^ 
position, is that of Gluck to his opera *’ Iphi- 
gdnie en Aulide.* 

The influence of Gluck on Mozart is clearly 
to be traced in Mozart’s first important opera, 
‘ Idomeneo * (1781), the overture to which, both 
in beauty and power, is far in advance of any 
previous work of the kind ; but, beyond a 
general nobility of style, it has no special 
dramatic character that inevitably associates 
it with the opera itself, though it is incorporated 
therewith by its continuance into the opening 
scene. However, in the overture to his ‘ Don 
Giovanni * (1787) we have a distinct identifica- 
tion with the opera by the use, in the intro- 
ductory ‘ Andante,’ of some of the music 
introducing the entry of the statue in the last 
scene, while the solemn initial chords for 
trombones of the overture to ‘ Die Zauberflote * 
may be supposed to be suggestive of the 
religious element of the libretto. Since 
Mozart’s time the overture adopted the same 
general principles of form which govern the first 
movement of a symphony or sonata, without 
the repetition of the first section. 

Reverting to the French school, we find a 
characteristic overture of Mehul’s to his opera 
‘ La Chasse du Jeune Henri ’ (1797), the pre- 
lude to which alone has survived. Cherubini, 
all of whose great works were produced at 
Paris, must be specially mentioned as having 
been one of the first to depart from the pattern 
of the overture as fixed by Mozart. Cherubini 
indeed marks the transition point between the 
regular symmetry of the style of Mozart, and 
the developments effected by Beethoven. In 
the dramatic effect gained by the gradual and 
prolonged crescendo, both he and Mehul seem 
to have anticipated one of Rossini’s favourite 
resources, as is observable in the overture to 
his opera ‘ Anacreon ’ (1803). 

The next step in the development of the 
overture was taken by Beethoven. In the 
* Leonore ’ overtures. Nos. 1, 2 and 3, we find 
references to music in the opera itself.^ Other 
overtures of Beethoven, such as ‘ Coriolan ’ 
and ‘ Egmont,’ written as preludes to the plays, 
really belong to the class of independent over- 
tures referred to later. 

The overtures of Weber are impressed with 
the character and tone of the opera to which 
they belong, anticipating themes from the 
following stage music, while the Mozart model 
is adhered to in the regular recurrence of the 
principal subject and the episode. 

Berlioz left two overtures to his opera of 
‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ one bearing the name of 
the drama, the other called the * Carnaval 
romain,’ and usually played as an entr’acte. 
The themes of both are derived more or less 
from the opera itself. 

• Tb«re Is a. enrloiu aatldpatlon of tho famous trnmpet-oaU 6i 
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Since Weber there have been no such fine 
examples of the operatic overture — suggestive 
of and identified with the subsequent dramatic 
action — as those of Wagner. That to ‘ Tann- 
h&user ’ is of especial importance in the history 
of the overture, as Wagner remodelled it so as 
to make it a prelude to the drama, rather than 
an overture in the usual sense. In the later 
works his practice varies, for sometimes he is 
content with a mere prelude suggestive of what 
is to follow ; compare the ‘ Ring * introduc- 
tions with ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ or ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde.’ 

The later tendency seems to be to dispense 
with overtures of an elaborate nature, some- 
times indeed a few bars of introductory matter 
are considered sufficient, just enough to put the 
hearer into the right frame of mind before the 
curtain rises. 

Reference has already been made to the 
title ‘ Overture ’ as applied to orchestral pieces 
intended merely for concert use, sometimes 
with no special purpose, in other instances 
bearing a specific title indicating the composer’s 
intention to Ulustrate some poetical or legend- 
ary subject. Formerly a symphony, or one 
movement therefrom, was entitled * Grand 
Overture,’ or ‘ Overture,’ in the concert pro- 
grammes, according to whether the whole work 
or only a portion thereof was used. Thus in 
the announcements of Salomon’s London con- 
certs (1791-94), Haydn’s symphonies, com- 
posed expressly for them, are generally so 
described. Like the opera overture such self- 
existing works have generally been written in 
the ‘ first movement ’ form ; they are often 
called ‘ Concert-overtures ’ and form a valued 
part of the orchestral repertory. (See Entr£e ; 
Intrada ; Introduction ; Prelude ; Sym- 
RHONY.) H. F. L. ; rev. N. c. G. 

OXFORD. The ancestry of all Oxford 
Musical Societies may be traced to the * weekly 
music meetings ’ which are described in detail 
by Anthony Wood. In 1656 they were taking 
place at the house of ‘ William Ellis, late 
organist of St. John’s College,’ and were at- 
tended by an enthusiastic company of amateurs. 
Wood says that if he missed a meeting * he 
could not well enjoy himself the week after.* 
During the early part of the 18th century the 
practice seems to have fallen into abeyance ; 
but in 1733 it received new impetus from the 
visit of Handel, who gave five concerts in the 
theatre ; and by 1760 the author of the 
Academic could write that ‘ a Taste for Musick, 
modern Languages, and other polite Enter- 
tainments of the Gentlemen have succeeded 
to Clubs and Bacchanalian Routs.* ^ When 
Haydn received his degree in 1791 the concerts 
given at Oxford were probably better than 
those of any provincial town in England, 
and they maintained for some years a high 
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standard of excellence. But about the 
middle of the 19th century there succeeded 
another period of apathy and indifference. 
Crotch, who held the professorship for fiity 
years, and in 1819 founded the Oxford Choral 
Society, was non-resident during the latter part 
of his life ; Bishop who succeeded him in 1848 
was not a man of much strength or energy ; 
and matters were going from bad to worse when 
in 1856 a new chapter of Oxford history was 
opened by Ouseley’s appointment to the chair. 
The difficulties which he encountered and 
overcame were those which commonly beset 
the path of the reformer. To his ability, his 
patience and his power of organisation the 
subsequent activity of Oxford music is largely 
due. 

In 1866 Sir John Stainer founded the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and after its first concert 
handed over the conductorship to Dr. James 
Taylor, organist of New College. In 1869 the 
Choral Society was remodelled by Allchin, 
organist of St. John’s, and for some quarter of 
a century these two societies divided the larger 
choral music of Oxford between them. Allchin 
was succeeded by Sir Walter Parratt (1881), 
C. H. Lloyd (1882) and J. V. Roberts (1886) ; 
soon after this Taylor resigned the conductor- 
ship of the Philharmonic and was succeeded by 
Lloyd. Meanwhile a third society, for the 
performance of madrigals, had been founded in 
1886, under the conductorship of J. V. Roberts. 
Among the works performed during this period 
by the Choral Society may be mentioned 
Handel’s * Israel in Egypt,’ Schumann’s ‘ Pil- 
grimage of the Rose,’ Maefarren’s ‘ Joseph * 
and ‘ John the Baptist,’ Stainer’s ‘ Daughter of 
Jairus,* Barnett’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ Sullivan’s 
‘ Martyr of Antioch,’ and Parry’s ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound ’ : by the Philharmonic, Beethoven’s 
‘ Choral Fantasia,’ Cherubini’s ‘ Requiem in C 
minor,* Schubert’s ‘ Song of Miriam,’ Spohr’s 
‘ Fall of Babylon,’ Bennett’s ‘ Woman of 
Samaria * and Schumann’s * Paradise and the 
Peri.* 

In 1890, shortly after Sir John Stainer’s ap- 
pointment as professor, the societies were all 
amalgamated under the title of ‘ Choral and 
Philharmonic,’ conducted successively by J. V. 
Roberts (1890), F. Cunningham Woods (1893), 
and G. H. Betjemann (1896). The enlarged 
resources enabled a wider range of work to be 
chosen, and during the first few years of its 
existence the combined Society gave Mozart’s 
Requiem, Sullivan’s ‘ Golden Legend,’ Dvorak’s 
* Stabat Mater ’ and ‘ Spectre’s Bride,’ and 
Parry’s ‘ Judith * and ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.* 

In 1896 the Oxford Bach Choir was founded 
under the conductorship of Harwood, and soon 
indicated its distinctive character by perform- 
ances of the Christmas Oratorio, the St. John 
Passion, and the cantata * My Spirit was in 
^ heaviness.’ In 1901 H. P. Allen came 
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Oxford as organist of New College, and was at 
once appointed conductor both of the Bach 
Choir and of the Choral and Philharmonic 
Society. For a time the two institutions worked 
together in entire accord, retaining their separ- 
ate committees and their separate organisation, 
but uniting their forces in the concert-room. 
Among the works given in these conditions may 
be mentioned Bach*s St. Matthew Passion and 
B minor Mass, Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, 
Choral Symphony and Mass in B, Brahms’s 
‘ Song of Destiny,’ * Nftnie,’ ‘ Begrftbnissge- 
sang,* and Requiem, Verdi’s Stabat Mater, 
Parry’s * Blest Pair of Sirens,’ ‘ The Glories of 
our Blood and State,’ and * Job,’ Walker’s 
‘ Hymn to Dionysus,’ and Harwood’s ‘ As by 
the streams of Babylon.* Later the two socie- 
ties were completely amalgamated with the 
title of the Oxford Bach Choir, which under the 
inspiring energy of Allen has given a wide range 
of choral music annually to the present time 
(1926). Outstanding events under Allen’s dir- 
ection have been a Festival of Bach (May 13-15, 
1914), a whole week’s festival of miscellaneous 
music (May 8-13, 1922) and a week’s festival 
to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the 
Heyther foundation (see Heytheb and Pro- 
fessor) May 3-8, 1926. 

The membership of all these societies has 
been open alike to the University and the town, 
and the same is true of the Oxford Orchestral 
Society, which was brought to a high pitch of 
efficiency by Lloyd, and, after his departure 
from Oxford, maintained by Harwood. Allen 
reconstituted the orchestra, which was first 
called by his name and then became the Oxford 
Orchestra. Besides taking part with the choral 
societies in all their activities, the orchestra, 
an admirable amateur organisation, has given 
periodic concerts of the larger kinds of orches- 
tral music. Since 1919 it has been conducted 
by Maurice Besly (g.v.). 

Jjnong several operatic productions by mem- 
bers of the University and town the fimt per- 
formance on the modem stage of Monteverdi’s 
' Orfeo ’ (Deo. 7, 1925), under the musical 
direction of W, H. Harris, was an event of 
more than local importance. 

Two chamber-music societies are, except 
under special conditions, restricted to members 
of the University. The first inception of the 
Oxford Mtjsioal Club may be traced to the 
informal music meetings held in the rooms of 
Hubert Parry when he was an undergraduate at 
Exeter College ; its actual foundation is due to 
C. H. Lloyd (then scholar of Hertford College) 
who became its first president in 1872. For 
some time the concerts were given mainly 
by members of the Club — often with a pro- 
fessional violinist to lead the quartet; then 
the professional element was gradually in- 
creased until it took a preponderating share 
la the performance. 


As an offset to this the Oxford MtrsiOAXi 
Union was founded in 1884 by J. H. Mee, with 
the object of providing for its members a larger 
opportunity of ensemble-playing in practice 
and performance : and the continued prosperity 
for many years of the two societies provided 
clear indication that the University had ample 
room for both. In 1916, however, the two 
were brought together, provision being made 
for both the professional and amateur perform- 
ances under one organisation. 

The Ladies* Musical Society, founded on 
the lines of the Musical Club, also provides 
chamber-music performances for its members 
fortnightly during term. In addition to its 
own weekly meetings the Musical Club estab- 
lished in 1891 a series of public classical con- 
certs, partly of chamber - music, partly of 
orchestral, which were continued until 1913. 

A special place in the history of Oxford Music 
must be assigned to the Sunday evening con- 
certs which have been given since 1885 in ths 
Hall of Balliol College. They were founded by 
John Farmer, on his appointment as organist 
of Balliol, and soon attained a popularity which 
they well merited by their excellent programmes 
and their high standard of performance. In 
1892 the direction of these concerts was shared 
by Ernest Walker, who from 1900 till 1926 took 
the entire control of them. On his retirement 
these concerts were successfully maintained on 
generally similar lines under W. H. Harris, 
organist of New College. 

During the latter half of the 19th century 
many Oxford colleges formed separate musied 
societies, meeting for weekly practice, and giv- 
ing at least one concert a year, usually in the 
summer term. Some of these societies have 
been intermittent, others have preserved an 
unbroken continuity, all alike have contributed 
in their measure to the progress of Univer- 
sity Music. (See also Degrees in Music, 
Libraries.) 

w. H. H^. ; rev. o. (with information 
from E. w.), 

OXFORD HOUSE CHORAL SOCIETY, 
THE. This Society was first formed in 1 898 by 
two residents of the Oxford House (the Uni- 
versity Settlement in Bethnal Green), Hugh A« 
Burry, who became conductor, and A. P. Charles, 
hon. secretary. Burry was succeeded at tho 
beginning of 1901 by Cuthbert Kelly, who has 
been conductor of the Society ever since that 
date. 

The object of the Society was to provide the 
people of Bethnal Green and its neighbourhood 
with an opportunity for practising and perform- 
ing the best choral music. The members have 
always been recruited entirely in East London, 
and concerts have been given during every 
winter since the Society’s formation, at Excel- 
sior Hall, Bethnal Green. 

In 1903 the Society made its first appearanoy 
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fa West London at the old St. James's Hall 
in Piccadilly. From 1904>21 a concert was 
given annually at Queen's Hall. Since 1921 the 
annual West End appearances have been made 
at the church of St. Martin -in -the -Fields, 
Trafalgar Square. ^ 

Among the works which have been per- 
lormed both in Bethnal Green and in West 


London are Elgar's * The Dream of Gerontios * 
(in 1912, 1914 and 1922) ; * The Music Makers ’ 
(in 1913 — the work’s second performance): 
' For the Fallen'; Brahms ' 'Requiem' (in 1915 
and 1923) and ' A Song of Destiny’; Parry's 
‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and ‘ The Ked Piper'; 
Vaughan Williams’s ' Toward the Unknown 
Region.* a X. 
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